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FALOOHEBt  Hugh,  M.D.  During  the  eight- 
MBlh  oeBtniy*  iriwn  ethical  and  aeuphysical  specu- 
htkm  was  accoonted  the  highest  eflbit  of  intellect, 

the  Scottish  mind  heartily  sympathized  in  the  study. 
It  w.is  an  outlet  to  the  keen  investifjatini;  character 
which  formed  one  of  the  national  di^tillCti()I)s,  and 
the  writings  of  Hume  and  others  of  his  countrjraen 
soon  effected  a  revolution  in  the  world  of  abstract 
thoo^t.  Bat  in  the  nineteeoth  centary,  when  the 
tide  nad  entireljr  changed — ^wImb  metaphysics  was 
exchanged  for  phvsics,  and  the  theoretic  for  the 
pmctical,  so  that  the  present  age  came  to  be  called 
the  age  of  utilitarianism—Scotjand  was  not  found 
wan; trig.  Hence  in  every  department  of  natural 
science  we  find  her  children  among  the  foremost;  and 
not  the  least  of  these  was  Hugh  Falconer,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  biographical  notice.  He  was  born 
at  Foncs,  Morayshire^  on  the  39th  of  Febiaaiy» 
1808.  Haring  prosecuted  hb  literary  and  general 
education  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  .^.M.,  after  completing  the  usual 
curriculum,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  alK)ut  the  year 
1826,  and  studieil  at  its  university  until  he  had 
finished  his  medical  education,  and  received  the 
diplomas  of  soigeon  and  M.D.  But  although  he 
acquired  a  coMpetMlt  kaowledge  of  the  medicd  pro- 
liaiiaii,  it  was  not  to  tibe  mysteries  of  the  hcaliiw  art 
that  he  exclnsivriy,  or  even  chiefly,  confhied  hn  at- 
tcntioo:  his  enthusiasm  was  riirectc  l  t  >  natural 
adence,  while  his  comprehensive  intellect  ranged 
over  its  wide  and  diversified  field — and  the  l«*s*)ns  of 
Professors  Jameson  and  Graham,  as  well  xs  the  so- 
ciety of  their  cliief  pupils,  aided  and  animated  him  in 
his  scientific  career.  He  was  also  a  memlier  of  the 
Plinian  Society,  where  he  foond  associates  with  whom 
hemaintained  adoseintimacy  that  lasted  till  his  death. 

Having  gradnated  for  the  medical  profession,  Hugh 
Falconer  commenceil  his  active  cnur^c  as  assistant- 
surgeon  in  the  £a!>t  India  Company's  service,  and  on 
hi^  arrival  in  Bengal  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a 
field  already  prepared  for  hinu  His  favourite  study 
had  been  botany,  and  in  this  hli  proficicocv  was  so 
maifced,  as  to  aamr  him  a  fit  wccewor  to  tJie  Rox- 
bughs  and  Wallidn,  liy  whom  the  sMdeos  of  the 
HoDOUiable  East  India  Company  haa  been  superin- 
tended. He  was  therefore  placed  in  charge  of  them, 
first  at  .Schaninrx)<)r,  and  latterly  at  Calcutta.  His 
gratification  at  the  app<jintment,  and  modest  estimate 
of  his  own  claims  to  such  distinction,  are  thus  men- 
tiooed  in  one  of  bis  letters  written  from  Mussooree, 
7000  ibet  in  beii^  aomiK  the  Hinal^  " 

VOL.  u. 


"  Botany  is  now  a  sort  of  profession  with  me.   I  am 

superintendent  of  a  botanic  garden  in  India.  I  had 
the  luck  to  get  it  before  I  was  a  year  in  the  country, 
and  perhaps  long  before  I  could  have  expected  any- 
thing of  the  kind;  but  as  there  are  few  in  the  medical 
service  in  India  who  trouble  themselves  with  botany, 
I  got  the  charge  in  lack  of  a  fitter  man." 

Of  his  superior  fitness  for  such  a  charge,  even 
tboim^  able  competitors  had  been  at  baac^  it  was 
soon  evident  that  there  could  be  little  qaesHaa. 
Doling  a  tenure  of  office  that  lasted  twenty  years, 
his  researches  extended  from  Calcutta  to  Cashmere 
in  a  northerly  and  westerly,  and  from  Calcutta  to 
Burmah  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  while  his  in- 
quiries were  directed  to  every  branch  by  wliidi  the 
resources  of  India  could  be  developed,  and  the  in- 
terests of  natural  scienoe  proiBOted!  In  Indian 
botany  he  may  be  prononncea  the  cvealor  of  the  teas 
of  Aaaam,  the  first  attempt  to  transfer  the  Chinese 

f)lant  to  Other  regions,  by  which  the  world  at  a 
uture  day  may  be  made  independent  of  its  exclusive 
sup[ilies  of  tea  from  China.  It  was  he  also  who 
ticvclopcd  the  rc  ':es  of  the  great  teak  forests  of 
Martaban,  where  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe 
had  never  l>cen  he  .  and  who  first  suggested  the 
nattiralization  of  the  Jesuit's  bark  of  Pern  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains aiid  the  Neil^ienjr  Hills.  But 
independently  of  these  strictly  professional  dnties, 
were  Falconer's  discoveries  in  paleontology  while  in 
India.  In  the  .Scwalik  Mountains,  the  lowest  range 
of  the  Himalayas,  hccla--^ilicii.  descnhed,  and  rmUjiht 
to  England  the  largest  collection  of  fovsils,  the  organic 
beings  of  a  former  state  of  the  world,  that  any  in- 
diviooal  had  ever  hitherto  collected.  Thus  briefly 
we  are  compelled  to  eooBprise  the  narrative  of  a 
twenty  years  scientific  life  in  India — a  life  filled  with 
active  adventure,  scientific  discovery,  and  successfiil 
experiment,  by  which  the  Ixjundaries  of  knowledge 
were  enlarged,  and  the  welfare  of  siKiety  promoted. 
And,  with  the  exception  of  the  usual  furlough  to 
Europe,  these  years  l»ad  lieen  passed,  and  these  toils 
undergone,  in  the  diversified  climates  and  under  the 
burning  sun  of  the  East.  Having  thus  so  aUy  dis- 
charged his  tadc.  Dr.  Falconer  retired  frocn  ttie 
service,  and  returned  to  England;  but  although  his 
constitution  was  considerably  shattered,  his  mental 
activity  was  as  great  and  his  love  of  scientific  re- 
search as  strong  as  ever.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  his 
health  was  partially  recruited,  he  resumed  those 
poUeontolceical  inquiries  among  the  fields  of  Europe^ 
which  he  fiid  to  wcwfiilly  pmecated  in  India. 
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And  for  this  also  lie  ma  adminbly  qoalUied,  as,  in> 
flepcadently  of  his  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit,  and 
hU  intdlectnal  adaptation  for  such  a  task  as  that  of 
collecting  the  fragments  of  a  past  existence,  .mil  out 
of  these  educing  the  forms  and  characters  of  the 
creatures  to  which  they  hail  In-lon^ed — a  work  in 
which  he  showed  himself  equal  to  the  most  distin- 
pushed  palxontologists  of  the  day,  he  possessed  an 
anuMiBt  of«pertence  derived  firom  t  he  ea  rlieit  caiton 
fidda  of  pr»tatorie  life  to  which  they  could  not  fay 
daim.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  he  visited 
the  drift  of  Amiens  the  caverns  of  s<juthcm  France, 
and  those  of  Sicily.  He  also,  in  the  autumn  of  1864, 
made  a  voyage  to  Gibraltar  m  comjwny  with  Pro- 
fessor Busk,  the  eminent  naturalist  and  anatomist, 
for  the  ])urpose  of  exploring  its  caves,  in  whicit  not 
only  the  fossilized  bones  of  extinct  animals  were 
disooverctd,  suchasiiMUtodoiDS,cave>Uons,  cave-bears, 
and  elephants,  bat  those  of  man  himselC  This  jour- 
ney, however,  terminated  his  life  as  well  as  his 
scientific  intjuiries.  On  returning  to  Englaml  thnm^li 
Spain,  exposure  to  the  weather  tried  his  cun-titiition 
so  severely  that  he  was  unable  to  rally  from  its  effects, 
and  he  died  in  I'ark  Crescent,  Lon  Jon*  on  the  3 1  st 
of  laaaaiy,  1865,  beine  only  fifty-five  yean  old. 
Snoi  waa  Dr.  Hugh  FaJoooer,  a  man  wnoae  manv- 
aided  mbid  this  brief  sketch  can  but  imperfectly 
delineate.  In  every  department  of  natural  science, 
and  the  departments  of  knowledge  connected  with 
them,  he  wxs  completely  versed.  A  i>crfect  ma\ter 
of  geology,  botany,  and  zocilogy,  he  was  also  an  ex- 
cellent ethnologic  and  archscolo^ist,  while  in  litera- 
ture he  was  not  only  wdl  acquamted  with  the  clas- 
sical but  oriental  laqgwigea.  Haviqg  died  a  bachelor, 
lie  left  no  ddldren  to  succeed  him,  and  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  his  busy  life  allowed  him  no  leisure 
to  construct  such  a  work  as  might  have  shown  the 
amount  of  his  ac'iuircmi-nts,  ajid  been  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  fame.  His  two  principal  publica- 
tions, of  which,  however,  the  lalxiur  was  sliarcd  with 
others,  were — I.  "Fauna  Anttqua  Snalonis,  being 
the  Fossil  Zoolog)r  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  iji  the  North 
of  India"  (in  conianction  with  T.  Caatky),  l.ond. 
foL  1846-49;  ana.  2.  A  Dacriptive  Catukptt  0/  lh<- 
Fossil  Remains  0/  IWtt-hrizia  in  iht'  Musmm  of  licni^al 
(in  conjunction  with  H.  Walker).  Calcutta,  8vo, 
1S59.  Besides  these,  he  contributed  several  papers 
to  the  chief  scientific  societies,  especially  the  Geolo- 
eted  and  PMoaoidiloBl,  whidt  IK  piibUned  in  their 

FALCONER,  Wiluam.  author  of  The  Shit- 
wreck,  a  poem,  wxs  bom  in  Edinburgh  about  the 
year  lyjO-  His  father  wa-.  a  barber  and  wig-maker 
in  a  well-kni)\Mi  street  called  the  N'ctherlxjw,  where 
he  ultimately  became  insolvent.  .V  brother  and 
sister  of  the  tiiiiLful  Falconer;— the  only  individuals 
who  stiHHi  m  tliat  rdation  to  him — were  bom  deaf 
and  dumb;  and  the  latter*  on  aooount  of  her  infinni- 
tiea,  was  a  constant  inmateofthe  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  some  time  after  the  Iwginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  father  of  the  poet  w.is  a 
cousin -german  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ki)lK'rtson,  minister 
of  the  pan>h  of  I>>rthwick;  so  that  this  humble  bard 
was  a  very  near  relation  of  the  author  of  the  History 
fif  Scotliinii,  and  also  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux. 
01<1  Falconer,  being  reihioed  tO  insolvency,  was 
enablc.l  by  his  firiewu  to  open  n  grocer's  shop}  but 
being  deprived  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  prudent  and 
active  woman,  his  aff.iir .  i  incc  in<>i  c  1  lecanic  deranged, 
.ind  he  terminateil  l):^  l.le  in  t  vtirim  inilii;ence. 

The  ciiicatiiin  of  young   i  alti  /icr  <if  that 

htunble  kind  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  trihcf'a  dimmrtmfiM,   A  teacher  ofthe  name  of 


Webster  gave  him  instractions  in  leading,  writing 

and  arithmetic.  He  used  to  say  that  this  was  the 
whole  amount  of  his  school  education.  It  appears 
that  he  jwssesscd,  even  in  early  ymuh,  an  ardour  of 
genius,  and  a  zeal  in  the  acquisition  u{  kiu)wlc<Ige, 
which  in  a  great  measure  supplietl  his  deficiencies. 
In  his  poem  of  the  Shifweck  he  evidently  allodes  to 
his  own  attainments  in  the  following  lines 

"Ob  Um  fiur  Miaoe  dawncil  in  happier  hour. 
Awakening  into  btoom  voung  Ctncy'*  flower; 
But  srvin  .idvcrsity.  witn  frtc/ing  blast. 


the  blossfni  withered  and  the  duwn  o'e 
Koriom  of  heart,  aii  i,  by  wvcrc  ilccnrc. 
Condemned,  reluctant,  tu  the  fiitMc^.»  sea; 
With  long  farewell,  he  left  the  bcinl  gnne. 
Where  science  and  the  tuneful  sisters  rore." 

When  venf  young  he  was  torn  from  his  self-pursuc<l 
studies,  and  entered  a.s  an  apprentice  on  board  a 
mefchaot  veasd  beloog^ig  to  Leith.  He  afterwards 
became  servant  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  anthor  of  Ltxi- 

f-haiii:,  whii  wp,^  purser  of  the  -hij>  tn  ivhich  he 
l)clongc(i,  anil  \shi>,  fniiliiii;  in  lian  .lu  aptitude  for 
knowledge,  kindly  uni!ert"ok  to  give  him  some  in- 
structions in  person.  He  sul»eiiiie:itly  became 
second  mate  in  the  Britannia,  a  ve>sel  in  the  Levant 
trade,  which,  on  her  passue  from  Alexandria  to 
Venice,  was  shipwrecked  off  Cape  Colonna,  on  the 
coa&t  of  Greece.  Only  tluee  of  the  crew  were  saved, 
anti  Falconer  was  of  the  number.  The  event  fur- 
nished  him  witli  the  nialerial  of  a  p<:)cm,  by  which 
it  is  proljable  his  name  will  be  for  ever  remcml>ene<l. 

The  pott  was  at  this  time  alxiut  eighteen  ye.Trs  of 
age.  In  1751,  when  two  or  three  years  older,  he  is 
found  resi<ttng  in  his  native  city,  where  he  published 
his  first  known  work, «  pocnu  Satsnd  t»  the  Memory 
of  His  Royal  Higtiuu  fivAriei  ^  Walts. 

He  is  said  to  have  followed  up  this  eflbrt  by  several 
minor  pieces  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Gen- 
l!t man's  Mai^azine.  Mr  (  I.^rke,  the  editor  of  a 
res[)eclable  edition  of  lus  pueras,  points  out  The 
Chaplain's  Petition  to  the  Luutenants  in  the  Ward- 
room, the  DexriptioH  of  a  Ninety-gun  Ship,  and 
some  lines  On  tie  mncomman  Searetty  of  Poetry,  as 
among  these  fiigitive  prodnctioiia.  Mr.  Clarice  has 
likewise  presented  his  readenwith  a  whimsical  little 
poem,  "lescriptive  of  the  abfMie  and  sentiments  of  a 
mitlsliiiniuui,  which  one  uf  tlie  poet's  early  pro. 
ductions,  ai.'i  1  ifcps  some  reasons  lor  supposing  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  popular  song.  Cease,  rude 
Boreas. 

Little  is  known  of  Falconer  daring  this  period  of 
his  Ble  except  that  he  must  have  been  making  con. 
siderable  additions  to  tiis  stock  of  knowledge  and 
ideas.    His  poem  Tlie  Shifnvrtck  was  pnbliraed  in 

1763,  being  dedicated  to  Edward,  Duke  <if  York, 
brother  of  George  111.  This  composition  displays  a 
degree  of  polish  and  an  array  of  classical  allusions 
which  could  only  have  been  acquired  by  extensive 
reading.  It  Was  at  once  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
descriptive  poetry,  where  it  has  ever  since  continued. 
"The  distant  ocean,"  says  an  eminent  critie,  "and 
its  graml  jihenomcna  have  employed  the  pens  of  the 
most  eminent  poets,  but  they  have  generally  pro- 
iluce<l  an  efTect  by  indefinite  outlines  and  imaginary 
incidents.  In  Falconer  we  have  the  painting  of  a 
great  artist,  taken  on  the  s|>ot,  with  such  minute 
fidelity,  as  well  as  picturesque  effect,  that  we  are 
chained  to  the  scene  with  all  the  feelit.^^  uf  actual 
terror.  In  the  use  of  imagery  Falconer  displays 
original  powers.  His  sanset,  midnight,  morning, 
&c.,  are  not  such  as  have  descended  from  poet  to 
poet.  He  beheld  tlu-ve  objects  under  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  the  lot  of  few  to  In-  j'laced.  His 
images,  therefore,  cannot  be  transferred  or  borrowed; 
they  have  an  appropriation  whidi  mast  not  be  dis- 
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ttnrbed,  aor  en  w«  trace  them  to  any  source  bat  that 
of  ^emlne  MCby."  Another  writer  remarks,  "  The 
Skifmmk  ui  diuctte  as  well  as  descriptive,  and  may 
be  ICOOmmenrlcd  ti  a  ynunf^  ^ailnr,  not  only  to  excite 
his  enthiLsi.i-.m,  W.i  imjirDvi;  !iis  knowk-dgv*  of  the  art. 
It  Ls  of  inestimable  value  t<)  this  counln.',  since  it 
contains  within  itself  the  rudiments  of  navigation:  if 
not  soflficient  to  form  a  complete  yff^,  it  may  cer- 
ttiiiilj  be  considered  as  the  grunnuir  of  hU  profes- 
tioaal  science.  I  bsve  heard  many  experienced 
officers  declare  that  the  niles  and  nuudms  delivered 
in  thU  poem  for  the  conduct  of  a  ship  in  the  most 
perilous  emerj^ency  form  the  best,  indeed  the  onlv 
opinions  which  a  skilful  mariner  should  adopt.  ' 
Against  such  a  poL-m  it  forms  no  proper  objection 
that  much  of  the  language,  being  technical,  is  only 
perfectly  understood  by  a  class. 

By  his  dedication  tbepoet  gained  the  notice  and 
patronage  of  the  Dalce  of  Yoric,  who,  it  will  be  rccd- 
lc-c!e  1,  was  himself  a  seaman.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  poem  was  puhlishetl  his  royal  highness  in- 
duced Falconer  to  leave  the  merchant  service,  and 
procurc<l  him  the  rank  of  a  midshipman  in  Sir  Ed- 
^■ard  Hawkc's  ship,  the  Royal  Gfor^e.  In  gratitude, 
Falconer  wrote  an  OJf  on  the  DuAe  Yarxt  Second 
Departure  from  England  as  Retu^MdnUrBlf  whidiwas 
pvbUshed,  bat  diq>lays  a  merit  moce  cowmeniBrare 
with  the  anfanportanoe  of  the  subject  than  the  genhn 
of  the  author.  It  is  said  that  Falconer  composetl 
thts  poem  "<lurin;;  an  occa.sionfll  alwence  from  his 
nitr-smitL-s,  when  he  retired  into  a  small  space liuCDWd 
between  the  cable  tiers  and  the  ship's  side." 

In  1763,  the  war  being  brout^ht  t  >  a  close, 
Fatooner's  ship  was  paid  — lone  before  he  had 
completed  that  period  of  lervice  wnlch  could  have 
entitled  him  to  promotion.  He  then  exchai^ed  the 
military  for  the  dvil  department  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice, and  became  parser  of  the  Glory  frigate  of  32 
gwu.  Either  in  tne  interval  between  the  two  ser- 
vices, or  before  his  appointment  as  a  midsliipnimi. 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  spent  some  time  in 
the  nttnie  of  dadsmuir  wiA  Dr.  Kobertson,  the  his- 
torian, wiio,  we  are  told,  was  prond  to  acknowledge 
the  rektiotiship  tfiat  edsted  between  him  and  tms 
self-instructed  and  ingenious  man. 

Soon  after  this  period  Falconer  married  a  Miss 
*  Hicks,  daughter  of  the  surgeon  of  .Slicerness  Varil. 
She  has  bi-cn  dcscribetl  as  "a  iv.jman  of  cultivated 
mind,  clei^.TJit  in  !ier  person,  and  -i  riMltlf  aivi  agreeable 
in  conversation."'  It  is  siid  that  the  match  was 
entered  into  against  the  will  of  her  parents,  who,  look- 
ing only  to  ue  external  circumstances  of  the  poet, 
thooght  her  thrown  away  unon  a  poor  Scottish  ad- 
venturer. Notwithstanding  inis  painful  circumstance, 
and  there  is  reason  to  fear  real  poverty  bcsirles,  the 
pair  lived  happily.  Falconer  endeavoure<l  to  sup- 
}>ort  himself  by  literature.  He  compile<l  a  i'nivenal 
Marine  Diftionary,  which,  from  its  usefulness  as  a 
book  of  reference^  soon  t)caune  generally  used  in  the 
navy.  Like  most  otber  literary  Scotsmen  of  that 
period,  he  was  a  aenlons  partisan  of  the  Bnte  ad- 
minbtistion,  and  endeavoured  to  defind  ft  against 
the  attacks  of  its  jealous  and  illiberal  enemies.  For 
tiiis  purpose  he  publishcil  a  s^itire,  Cnilleil  I'lie  D^ma- 
^^■.'pti',  which  was  more  particularly  aimctl  at  Lord 
Chatham,  Wilkes,  and  Churchill.  We  have  not 
learned  that  it  was  attended  with  any  particular 
eflect.  Falconer  at  this  time  lived  in  a  nmner  at 
oaoe  economical,  and  highly  appropriate  to  his 
tilenry  character.  "When  the  Gt  'ory  was  laid 
in  ordinary  at  Chatham,  Commissioner  Hanway, 
brother  to  the  br-irvo!cnt  Jonas  Hanway,  became 
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delighted  with  the  genius  of  its  purser.  The  cap- 
taints  cabin  wai  ofdocd  to  be  fitted  vif  iritb  aatove^ 
and  vrith  every  addition  of  comfort  that  conid  be 

procured,  in  order  that  Falconer  mirjht  thus  be 
cnahliii  to  enjoy  his  favourttc  propensity,  without 
either  molestation  or  expense"    (Clarke's  Li/i). 

In  1769  the  poet  had  removed  to  Lorxion,  and 
resided  for  some  lime  in  the  former  buiUlings  of 
Somerset  House.  From  this  place  be  dated  the  lost 
edition  of  the  Shipwreck  pubushed  in  his  own  life- 
time. That  Falconer  mtist  have  possessed .  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  a  man  of  the  world,  rather  than 
those  of  an  al>stractcd  student  or  child  of  the  muses, 
seems  to  be  jiroved  by  Mr.  Murray,  the  liookscllcr, 
having  pn^poscd  to  trikc  him  into  partnership.  He 
is  supp<»ed  to  have  been  only  prevented  from  aoced- 
ing  to  this  proposal  by  receiving  an  appointment  to 
the  pnnecKiip  of  the  Aurora  frigate^  whidi  was 
ordered  to  canr  out  to  India  Mesm.  Vannttart, 
Scrofton,  and  Forde,  as  supervisors  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Company.  He  was  also  promised  the  office 
of  private  secretary  to  those  f;cntlemen,  a  situation 
from  which  his  friends  conceived  ho]>es  that  he  niijjiht 
evt-ntually  obtain  lasting  advantages.  It  had  been 
otherwise  ordered.  The  Aurora  sailed  from  Eng- 
land on  the  30th  of  Septeml)er,  1769,  and,  after 
touching  at  the  Cap^  wa«  lost  duufii^  tbe  remainder 
of  the  passage,  in  a  manner  that  left  no  trace  by 
which  tlic  la-i-c  of  the  c:'.lamity  could  !>c  di<cnvi.Tcil. 
It  was  C(jnJcL;urLil  that  the  vessel  took  ftte  at  >t  a; 
but  tlie  more  prohahK-  sup|io^ition  is  iha!  411-  1^ Hin- 
dered in  the  Mosambique  Channel.  The  widow  of 
Falconer  (who  eventually  died  at  Rath)  resided  for 
some  years  afterwards  in  his  apartments  at  Somerset 
House,  partly  supported  by  Sir.  Miller,  the  book- 
seller, who,  in  consideration  of  the  rapid  sale  of  the 
Marine  Dictionary,  generously  bestowed  upon  her 
sums  not  stipulated  for  in  his  contract  with  the  author. 
.Mr.  Moser,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  mentions 
lli.it  lie  "W'.-.i-  met  her  walking  in  the  [garden,  near 
her  lodging,  and,  without  knowing  who  she  was, 
happened,  in  conversation,  to  express  his  admiration 
oftbcSiU^wnrA  She  was  instantly  in  tears.  "She* 
pKsented  me^"  says  Mr.  M.,  **wm  a  copy  of  the 
Skipwrtckt  and  seemed  mndi  affected  by  my  com- 
mUeration  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  man  whose  woiic 

appears  in  its  catastrophe  pTOplietiC.''  They  had 
never  had  any  children. 

"In  person,"  says  Mr.  Clarke,  "Falcniut  /  : 
about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height;  of  a  thm  li^ht 
make,  with  a  dark  weather-l>eaten  complexion,  and 
rather  what  is  termed  hard-ficatttred,  being  consider* 
ably  marked  with  die  smaU-pox;  his  hair  was  of  a 
brownish  hue.  In  j>oint  of  address,  his  manner  was 
blunt,  awkward,  and  forbidding;  but  he  spoke  with 
great  fluency;  anil  his  simple  yet  impressive  diction 
was  couched  in  words  which  remindcti  his  hearers 
i>f  the  terseness  of  Swift.  Though  he  possessed  a 
warm  and  friendly  disposition,  he  was  fond  of  con- 
troversy, and  inclined  to  satire.  His  ofaaervation 
was  keen  and  rapid;  his  criticisms^  any  inaccuracy 
of  language  or  expression  were  fipcqnentty  severe; 
yet  this  severity  was  always  intended  to  create  mirth, 
and  not  by  any  means  to  show  his  own  superiority, 
or  to  give  the  smallest  otTence.  In  his  natural  tem- 
per he  wa.s  chccrtul,  anti  frc<iucntly  used  to  amuse 
nis  messmates  by  oomposii^  acrostics  on  their  favour- 
lte%  in  which  he  fNotienlariy  excelled.  *  As  a  pn>- 
feasiona!  man,  be  was  a  dwraogh  sennum;  and,  like 
most  of  that  prafeasion,  was  Kind,  generon^  and 
benevolent. " 

FARQUHAR,  John.  This  remarkable  char- 
actcr,  who  went  to  India  a  penniless  youth  and  re« 
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tsined  K  millionaire,  was  the  son  of  poor  pttcnit% 
and  bora  io  Crimood,  Aberdeensbiic*  in  1751.  In 
earhr  life  he  went  to  Indte  as  a  cadet  la  the  Bombay 

establishment,  and  in  the  voyage  was  a  chum  of  the 
late  General  Kerr.  A  danjjcrous  wound  in  the  hip, 
which  afTccteil  his  health  and  occasioned  lameness, 
disqualifictl  him  for  the  military  service,  and  by  the 
ail\  ice  of  his  friends  he  removed  to  Bengal,  where 
he  became  a  free  merchant.  Either  bis  original 
tendencies,  or  the  confinement  occasioned  by  his 
wound,  made  bim  tum  his  mind  to  cloae  study, 
in  which  chemistry  and  its  practical  application  was 
the  favourite  pursuit.  It  \sas  ir-nn  this  that  the 
foundation  of  hi-*  immense  lurtuiH-  w.is  laid.  The 
manuf.iviurin;^  of  fjunpowder  in  the  interior  at  Pultah 
being  defective,  Mr.  Farquhar  was  selected  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  the  governor-general  of  India,  to  aid  in 
fecUfyine  it,  and  this  he  dM  so  efectually  as  to  secure 
the  oonlM«nee  of  bis  mperiof^  and  gradually  to  ob- 
tain the  management  of  the  concern,  until  at  last  he 
became  the  sole  contractor  with  the  government. 
Thus  he  rapidly  rose  to  wealth  and  distinction,  and 
won  the  particular  favour  and  confidence  of  Warren 

H. X'.tings;  and  that  this  rise  was  iiiiTitcd  he  showed 
by  his  dose  application,  extraordinary  mental  vigour, 
and  activity.  He  also  evinced,  by  bis  habits  of 
penuiknuneM,  that  he  oould  keep  a  good  hold  of 
the  wealth  that  flowed  in  so  abundantly  upon  bim. 
After  years  of  labour  he  returned  from  India  with 
a  fortune  estimated  at  half-a-millton,  the  greater  part 
of  which  w.as  prr^fitably  invested  ^  Mr.  Hoare,  hi> 
l>anl(cr,  in  the  funds. 

On  landing  at  Gravesend  on  his  return  to  England, 
lodl  was  the  ajmearance  of  this  Indian  Crcesus,  that 
no  pidtpocket  nowever  hungry  voai4  bave  thought 
Um  worth  a  search.  His  clothes  were  threadbare 
and  could  scarcely  bang  together,  while  bis  whole 
appearance  was  that  of  a  pauper  on  his  way  to  the 
workhouse.    He  took  the  outside  of  the  coach  to 

I.  ond'in  to  save  expense,  and  his  first  visit  was  to 
his  banker;  but  on  asking  to  sec  Mr.  Hoare,  the 
clerics,  who  saw  him  covered  with  dust  and  dirt, 
ireated  him  with  hauteur,  and  obliged  him  to  wail 
as  a  petitioner  in  the  cash  office.  On  Mr.  Hoare 
passing  through  it,  he  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
the  supposed  mendicant,  and  was  thunderstruck  to 
iind  that  this  was  no  other  th.nn  his  great  Indian 
customer.  Kaniuh.Tr  drew  otdy  £2$  and  took  his 
leave.  He  then  went  to  the  hojse  of  a  rcl.Ttion,  a 
baronet,  and  there  took  up  his  residence;  but  his 
pofeity<stricken  appcaran(^  was  an  eyesore  and 
annoyancetothewhokeataUishmeaL  Atlast,agreat 
Christmas  entertainment  was  to  be  given  innienuui* 
lion,  in  consequence  of  which  his  relative,  a  week  pre* 
vious,  hinted  the  propriety  of  improving  his  costume, 
and  recommended  a  Bond  Street  tailor  who  wou!<l 
drape  hira  in  the  newest  am!  most  appro%-cd  fashion. 
Indignant  at  this  aspersion  of  bis  favourite  costume, 
and  the  au<lacity  of  siuh  interference,  Mr.  Farquhar 
immediately  packed  up  his  trunk,  ordered  the  servant 
to  call  a  coaich,  and  took  bis  dqtarture.  He  then 
settled  himself  in  Upper  Baker  Street,  where  his 
house  was  soon  characterized  by  its  forlorn  a]<]iear. 
ancc;  the  windows  were  uncleaned,  the  approach 
dirty  and  neglected,  while  the  only  menial  of  whom 
the  establishment  could  boast  was  an  old  woman. 
His  own  iavourite  room  was  a  sanctuary  which  she 
was  not  allowed  to  enter,  or  a  brush  or  broom  to 
profane;  the  floor  was  Uttefetl  with  books  and  papers, 
where  they  were  thiowaaod  allowed  to  lie,  when 
their  service  was  over;  and  the  most  active  part  of 

its  furniture  w.is  an  c^]d  pan  Or  pipkin,  in  which  he 
usually  cooked  his  Brahndnkal  meal  of  rice.  His 
oeighDonn  were  alaimed  at  tUs  appeamee  of  ex* 


treme  destitution,  and  in  several  cases  some  of  them 
offered  bun  alms,  supposing  that  be  was  a  reduced, 
gentleman  starviiig  in  poverty.  His  rdations,  bow- 
ever,  were  too  wise  to  neglect  such  a  rich  kinsman, 
let  his  dress  and  eccentricities  be  as  annoying  as  they 
might,  and  he  was  often  invited  to  their  taMes.  But 
while  he  thus  saved  hinuself  the  exix-nsc  of  the  day's 
provender,  he  was  not  the  less  careful  for  the  morrow, 
and  rolls  or  pieces  of  bread  found  their  way  into  his 

Bcket  to  fiinkh  tbc  matt  day's  breakfast  or  dinner, 
is  hosts  were  too  wise  to  notiee  sadi  abstractioasi 
and  in  the  end  were  no  losers  by  thdr  diort-s^ted- 
ness. 

While  Fanj-.ih.ir  was  (Inis  saving  in  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  his  niount.iin  of  money  was  nijl 
allowed  to  lie  idle.  He  became  a  partner  in  the 
great  agency  house  in  the  city  having  for  its  title 
"Basaet,  Farquhar,  &  Co.,"  and  purchased  the  late 
Mr.  Whitebread's  share  in  the  brewery.  With  part 
of  his  wealth  he  purchased  estates,  but  the  bulk  of 
it  was  invested  in  stock,  and  allowed  to  increase  on 
the  princi[>Ie  of  compound  interest.  Every  half 
year  he  drew  his  dividends,  his  mercantile  profits 
and  his  rents,  and  purchased  in  the  funds,  so  that 
his  capital  with  every  year  was  steadily  and  rapidly 
increasing.  Bat  the  most  wonderful  of  his  mercan- 
tile transactions  was  in  the  case  of  that  goifeona 
Aladdin  palace,  Fonthill  Abbey.  In  ifu  that 
splendid  edifice  with  sill  its  rich  treasures  was  an- 
nounce<l  for  sale,  and  while  the  public  mind  antici- 
p:i!e  1  the  whole  wealth  and  aristocracy  of  Britain 
as  bidders  at  the  auction,  the  land  wxs  ama/ed 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Farquhar — that  most  fnigal  man 
and  impersonation  of  poverty— had  purchased  the 
whole  by  private  bargain  for  ;^330,ooo.  Occasioi^ 
ally  also  be  resided  afterwards  in  the  abbey,  like  a 
living  sermon  upon  the  vanity  of  its  grandeur,  until 
the  fall  of  its  lower  in  Hecember,  1S25.  Tlie  re- 
maining wing  of  the  older  mansion  he  converted 
into  a  w  oollen  m.uiufactopi'. 

In  this  strange  manner  Mr.  Farquhar  held  onward 
in  his  career  until  its  COBTSe  was  terminated,  aston- 
ishing the  world  by  bis  vast  wealth,  but  still  more  by 
his  penuiions  habits.  'Whatever  be  tondied  itemed 
to  turn  Into  gold;  but  this,  though  he  was  able,  be 
was  unwilling  to  enjoy,  so  that  his  Midas-like  famine 
was  his  own  deliberate  choice.  Hut  he  was  no  ordi- 
naiy  miser;  and  while  hoarding  scraps  of  victuals  and 
savmg  pence  and  farthings,  he  could  freely  part  with 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  nets  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. Although  slovenly  ui  dress  and  disagreeable 
in  tfie  nsans  oftbe  tabled  be  could  yet  be  eoostcons 
and  gentlemanly  in  bis  mamwis  and  convenallon. 
He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  well  versed  in 
the  classics,  and  although  disinclined  to  correspon- 
dence, when  he  prevailed  ujKin  himself  to  write,  his 
style  was  terse,  elc^^.int,  and  coirect.  In  mathe- 
matical, diesnical,  and  niech.inie.il  science  he  also 
showed  remarkable  proficiency,  while  his  conversa- 
tion was  rich,  animated,  and  varied.  But  the  pos- 
session of  these  endowments  only  increased  the 
general  odium  occasioned  bybis  insane  loveof  money, 
as  compared  with  hl>  capability  for  higher  and  Inrttcr 
pursuits.  Wh.it  were  lu>  reli^;ious  opitiioiis  even  the 
most  intimate  of  his  fricn(is  could  not  ascertain,  but 
it  was  suspected,  from  his  mode  of  living,  and  his 
admiration  of  the  pure  and  abstinent  precepts  of 
Biabminism,  that  be  was  at  least  a  hal^oonvert  to 
the  Hindoo  creed.  It  was  also  said  that  he  offered 
to  devote  ;^loo,000  in  foundit^  a  college  in  Aberdeen 
on  the  most  enlarged  plan  of  education,  from  which, 
however,  the  subject  of  religion  was  to  be  excluded, 
but  which  the  legislature  refused  to  sanction,  so  thai 
th»  n\mn  was  abandoned. 
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After  having  thus  contintied  to  be  a  wonder  to 
society,  John  F.-injuhar  was  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  its  gaze.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1826,  he  had 
taken  an  airinc  in  hi»  carriage,  and  returned  to  his 
hausft  in  die  New  Road,  opDoaite  the  Rjegait'*  Park, 
■t  wvnn  is  tkc  cvcbbh^  tin  wttHri  to  rat  tietwcen 
tbe  hoan  of  ten  and  eleven.  At  in  the  follow- 
ing morning  bis  servant,  according  to  custoni,  took 
U[>  breakfast  to  his  master  in  his  bedroom,  but  found 
him  a  corpse.  Suddenly  and  at  midnight  the  rich 
nun's  soul  ha<i  been  requirc<l  of  him,  an<l  he  hail 
apparendj  died  instantaneously  and  without  a  strug- 
gle. As  Mr.  Fuqriuv  died  intestate,  his  fortune, 
uppoaed  to  amowi  to  «  nuUion  and  a  hali^  was 
<Hviiled  anong  kvcb  nephews  and  nieces. 

FERGUSON,  Dr.  Adam,  was  tlie  son  of  the 
Rev.  Adam  Fer;;xison,  i>nrish  minister  of  Logic  Rait, 
in  I'crthshire,  descended  of  the  respectable  family  of 
Dunfallandy;  his  mother  was  from  the  county  of 
Alienleen.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1724,  in  the 
Moae  of  his  lather's  parish,  and  was  the  youngest 
of  ft  BBBMnos  AmUj.  He  leoeived  the  rudiments 
of  Insttroctkm  at  the  parish  school;  but  his  fiither. 
who  had  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  tuition  of 
his  ">nn,  l>ecame  so  fidly  convinced  of  the  superior 
abUi'iics  <if  the  boy,  that  he  determined  to  spare  no 
expend  in  the  completion  of  his  education.  He 
was  accordingly  sent  to  Perth  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Martin,  who  enjoyed  great  celebrity  as 
a  teacher.  At  this  seminary  Ferguson  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  as  well  in  the  classical  oranches 
of  education  as  in  the  composition  of  essays;  an  ex- 
crciw!  which  his  master  was  in  the  habit  of  prescrib- 
ing to  his  ])u]>ils.  His  theses  were  not  only  praised 
at  the  time  of  their  being  delivered,  but  were  long 
presenred  and  shown  with  pride  by  Mr.  Martin,  as 
the  production  of  n  youthful  schoLar.  In  October, 
ifja,  FqniMon  waa»  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  lemoved 
10  toe  miveisity  of  St  Andrews,  where  he  was  par- 
ticafauiy  veoommended  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Tulli- 
ddph,  who  had  hctn  lately  promoted  to  the  office 
of  principal  of  one  of  the  colleges.  At  St.  Andrews 
there  is  an  annual  exhthitioit  for  four  bursaries,  wiien 
the  successful  competitors  in  writing  ami  translating 
Latin  obtain  gratuitous  board  at  the  college  table 
daring  fimr  yean.  Ferguson  stood  Ihst  among  the 
eonpetitiffS  of  tbe  undergraduate  cnurse  for  the  year 
he  entemsd  tlw  college.  At  th.u  j  criod  the  Greek 
language  was  seldom  taught  in  the  grammar-';chf  nl< 
in  .Scotland;  and  although  young  P'ergusdn  li.id  tiius 
honourably  distinguished  himself  by  his  know!c<lgc 
of  Latm,  he  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
Greek.  By  his  assiduity,  however,  he  amply  re- 
gained his  lost  time;  for  so  ardently  did  be  apply 
mnself  to  the  study  of  that  language,  thi^  benre 
tbe  dose  of  the  session,  he  was  aole  to  construe 
Homer;  nor  did  his  ardour  cease  with  his  attendance 
at  college,  for  diirir/,;  the  vacation  he  tasked  him- 
self to  prepare  one  hundred  lines  of  the  Haul  every 
day,  and  f.aciliiy  increasing  as  he  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, he  was  enabled  to  enlarge  his  task,  so  that 
by  the  commencement  of  the  sttcceeding  session,  or 
tem,  he  had  gone  through  the  whole  poem.  This 
hborioos  oootse  of  stndy  enabled  bin  to  devote  the 
succeeding  years  of  bis  attendance  at  cdkge  to  the 
attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  mat1ienuUc>,  logic, 
metapbyfiics,  an<!  ethics. 

From  St.  .\ndrews,  on  the  close  of  his  elementary 
studies,  Mr.  Ferguson  removed  to  Edinburgh  to 
nix  with,  and  form  a  distinguished  member  of  that 
gria^  of  great  men  which  adorned  the  northern 
lMtia|Kilis  about  the  middle  of  the  l8th  century. 
Norsms  it  loqg  before  bis  acgnainUuice  among  those 


who  were  thus  to  .shed  a  lustre  over  Scotland  com- 
menced, fiir  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  he 
became  a  member  of  a  philosojihical  society,  which 
comprehended  Dr.  Rolxrrtson,  Dr.  Blair,  Mr.  John 
Home  tbe  aotbw  ofZXw^gAu,  and  .Mr.  Alexander 
Carlyle.  A  society  composed  of  young  men  of 
abilities  so  eminent.  It  may  easily  be  believed,  was 
an  institution  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  promote  in- 
tellectual improvement  and  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. This  society  afterwards  mergc<l  in  the  Si>ecu- 
lative  Society,  which  has  been  the  favourite  resort 
of  most  of  the  young  men  of  talent  who  have  been 
educated  in  Eklinburgh  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

"In  his  private  studies"  (we  ane  informed  by  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends)  Mr.  Ferguson,  while 
in  Edinburgh,  devoted  hi5  chief  attention  "to  natural, 
moral,  and  p'llifie.il  pliilosoiihy.  His  strong  and 
inquiring  unj)rciii<lice'l  niiii-!,  versed  in  (irecianand 
Roman  literature,  rendered  him  a  zealous  friend  of 
rational  and  well-regulated  libcrtv.  He  wa.s  a  con* 
stitutional  Whig,  equally  removed  from  Republican 
licentiousness  and  Tory  bigotry.  Aware  that  all 
political  establishments  ought  to  be  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  people,  he  wished  the  means  to  vaiy  In 
(liffereiit  cases,  acconling  to  the  diversity  of  char- 
acter and  circumstances;  and  was  convinccti,  with 
.^risii  itle.  that  the  ]H'rfecti"-i  rir  lii  feel  of  the  institu- 
tions of  one  countr>-  does  not  necessarily  imply  cither 
perfection  or  defect  of  the  similar  institunons  of 
another;  and  that  restraint  is  necessary,  in  the  in* 
verse  proportion  of  general  knowledge  and  virtue. 
These  were  the  sentiments  he  cherishm  in  his  youth; 
these  the  sentiments  he  cherished  in  his  old  age.* 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  intended  for  the  church,  and 
had  not  pursueil  the  study  of  divinity  l>eyond  two 
years  when,  in  1744,  .Mr.  .\Iurniy,  brother  to  Lord 
Elibank,  oRered  him  the  situation  of  deputy  chap- 
lain, under  himself,  in  the  4jld  R^nent.  In  order, 
however,  to  obuin  a  license  as  a  preacher  in  (he 
Church  of  Seoibmd,  it  was  neoessuy  at  that  time  to 
have  studied  divinity  for  six  yean,  and  although  the 
fact  of  Fcrgtison  having  .some  slight  knowledge  of 
the  Claelic  language  might  have  entitled  him  to  have 
two  of  these  years  discounted,  still  no  prcsbyter>-  w.as 
authorized  to  have  granted  him  his  license.  He  w  .-.s 
therefore  obliged  to  apply  to  the  General  As.senihly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  when,  in  consideration  of 
the  b^h  testimonials  which  be  produced  from  several 
profinisors,  a  dispensation  was  granted  In  his  ftvour, 
and  having  pnsse<l  his  trials,  he  obtaine<l  his  license 
as  a  preacher;  inuiieiiintely  after  which  he  joined 
his  regiment,  then  in  active  service  in  Flan<'.er<.  In 
a  short  time  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  principal  chaplain. 

Mr.  Oibbon  has  declared  that  the  manceuvres  of  a 
battalion  of  mll^a,  of  which  he  was  colonel,  had 
enabled  him  to  comprehend  and  describe  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  Roman  legion;  and  no  donbt  Mr.  Fer- 
guson owed  his  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  give  such  distinctness  and 
liveliness  to  his  descriptions  of  wars  and  battles,  to 
the  ex|>erience  which  he  .acquired  while  with  his 
regiment  on  the  Continent.  Nor  did  "his  service 
prove  less  beneficial  to  liim  by  throwing  open  a  wide 
and  instmetHe  field  of  obamation  of  the  human 
character,  and  imparting  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  mainsiHing  of  political  events. 

On  the  pejicc  of  Aix-la-("hapelle  Mr.  Ferguson 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  when  he  visitetl  his  native 
country.  At  liome  he  spent  his  time  partly  in  Perth- 
shire, wandering  about  in  comi^arative  idleness,  en- 
joying the  besflrtifill  scenery  which  surrounded  his 
fiuho's  manse^  and  pntly  in  the  capital,  where  he 
renewed  Us  aoquaiiatance  with  the  (Hends  of  his 
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youth.  About  this  period  he  solicited  the  Doke  of 
Aihol  for  the  living  of  Caputh,  a  beautiful  and  re- 
tired paridi  near  Duokeld,  in  Perthshiie;  he  was. 
however,  unsuoooMM  in  hb  iq»lication»  rad  it  was 
owing  perhaps  to  this  dlnppMntment  that  he  did 
not  a-sk  the  living  of  Lo^ic  Rait,  on  the  death  of 
Ill's  father,  which  look  pLiLC  sliortly  aftir.  Ilavinj^ 
rejoined  hi-,  rL'L;!incnt,  he  seems  Ihenctl' mvai J  to 
have  abandoned  all  intention  of  undertaking  a  |iar- 
ochial  charge.  Indeed  his  talents  did  not  peculiarly 
fit  liim  for  ue  ofiioe  of  a  jucacber;  lor  although  he 
had  aeqaiicd  a  great  tndmf  in  wnting,  bit  sermons 
were  nUher  moial  essays  than  eloquent  disoonncs. 
This,  in  a  great  measure,  disqualified  him  for  be- 
coming a  favourite  with  a  rresSytciian  congregation, 
in  which  so  much  always  depends  on  the  j)reachcr's 
capacity  to  excite  and  sustain  a  spirit  of  devotion 
among  bis  hearers,  by  the  fidelity,  earnestness,  and 
taagj  of  his  cxliortations,  and  the  fervour  of  his 

Srayers.    Although  thus  unfitted  by  the  nature  of 
is  genius  to  ahme  as  a  preacher,  Mr.  Ferguson's 
ah;li!ics,  lii>;  i)olishc<l  maiiiier-.,  and  thebencvo- 
Icnce  of  his  disposition,  peculiarly  tilled  him  for 

taking  a  pfominent  poit  in  litentiivB  and  in  private 

society. 

In  the  year  1 757  Mr.  Ferguson  resigned  the  chap- 
laincy of  the  42(1  regiment,  after  which  he  was  em- 
ployed for  upwards  of  two  years  as  private  tutor  in 
the  iiftmily  ot  the  Earl  of  Bute;  and  in  the  year  1759 
•  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Ldinburgfi ;  whidi  chair  he  retained 
until  the  year  1764,  when  he  obtained  the  profe!>sor- 
ship  of  moral  philosophy — a  cliair  much  Ix-lfcr  suited 
to  Kis  genius  and  to  the  course  of  study  which  he 
had  pursued. 

In  1^66  he  (mblished  his  Mssa  vs  on  Ciml  Sodi^, 
The  object  of  thiiworicis— according  to  tlie&voante 
mode  of  the  literary  men  with  whom  Ferguson 
a.ssociated — to  trace  man  through  the  several  stc])s 
in  liis  jjrof^ress  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  This, 
which  was  hi.s  first  publication,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  raise  Mr.  Ferguson  in  public  estimation, 
and  the  university  of  Edinbimh  hastened  to  confer 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  oTLIoD.  In  the  same 
year  he  remitted  the  tceaes  of  Us  Tootli,  and  de  1  i  }^  h  t  ed 
the  old  parishioners  of  hJs  fittheroy  recollecting  them 
intlividually,  while  they  were  no  less  proud  that  tiicir 
parish  iia  1  producetl  a  man  who  was  held  in  sucli 
estimation  in  the  world.  During  this  ye.n  liImi  h<- 
was  married  to  Miss  Hurnet,  from  Aberdeenshire, 
the  amiable  niece  of  the  rlistinguished  Professor 
Uack,  of  Edinburgh.  I  n  order  to  render  his  lectures 
more  useful  to  his  pupUs,  Dr.  Feigaaon  about  this 
time  pablisbed  his  IiutUnUt  9r  ^jfmtfm  9/ kit  Let- 
tures. 

Dr.  Ferguson  continued  to  enjoy  the  literary  so- 
ciety of  lidinburgh,  interrupted  only  by  the  recrea- 
tion of  cultivating  a  small  farm  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  untU  the  year  1773;  when  he  was  in- 
dnoed  by  the  liberal  offers  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
neplieir  to  the  celebrated  earl»  to  aeconpany  him 
in  his  trsTels.  After  a  toar  through  most  of  the 
countries  of  F.urope,  Dr.  Ferguson  returned  in  1775 
to  the  duties  of  his  chair,  which,  during  his  absence, 
h-id  been  ably  pcrfornie<l  by  the  well-known  DuL;al  i 
Stewart.  This  relief  from  his  academical  duties 
proved  not  only  U^y  advantageous  to  Dr.  Fer- 
guson in  a  peomiaiy  point  of  view,  but  contiibaled 
considerably  to  his  improvement.  His  lectmcs  on 
his  return  were  not  only  numerously  attended  by  the 
usual  routine  of  students,  but  by  men  of  the  first  rank 
and  talents  in  the  country.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  one  who,  although  young  at  the  time,  seems  to 
have  been  wdl  able  to  appreciate  Ut  talentib  to 


Dr.  Feicuson's  manner  as  a  lecturer: — "The  doctor's 
mode  of  communicating  Icnowledge  was  firm,  manly, 
and  impressive,  but  mud  and  elegant ;  he  was  mild, 
but  justly  severe  in  his  rebokes  to  the  inattentive  and 
negligent  One  day  that  he  was  engaged  in  that  part 
of  his  course  that  treated  of  the  practical  application 
of  the  moral  qualities  wliich  he  liad  bet.jre  descrtl>c<i, 
and  was  spealcing  of  the  folly  of  idleness  and  inatten- 
tion to  the  business  in  hand,  some  thoughtless  young 
men  were  whispering  and  trifling  in  the  gallery. 
'Gentlemen,'  said  he^  'please  to  attend;  this  sabiect 
peculiarly  concerns  yon.'  '*  In  the  year  1776  Dr. 
Ferguson  answered  Dr.  Price's  production  on  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  The  ground  on  which  he 
d  iTcu  1  \vii!i  Dr.  Price  was  on  the  applicability  of 
his  doctrine  to  society  and  to  imjKrrfect  man. 

We  have  an  early  notice  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  being 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  //.j/.v  v  of  the 
Roman  Republic  in  the  following  valuable  letter, 
addressed  by  him  to  Edward  Gibbon,  dated  Edin* 
burgli,  18th  April,  1776:— "Dear  sir,  I  shoold  make 

some  ajiolo^^y  for  nut  writing  yousooneran  answer 
to  your  obliging;  Icf.'ji ;  but  if  you  should  honour  me 
fre<]ucntly  witli  suili  ri-;aests,  you  will  find  that, 
with  very  good  intentions,  1  am  a  very  dilatory  and 
irregular  correspondent.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  vou 
that  our  respectable  friend  Mr.  Hume  is  still  declin* 
ing  in  his  health;  he  is  greatly  emaciated,  and  loses 
strength.  He  talks  familiarly  of  his  near  prospect 
of  dying.  His  mother,  it  seems,  died  under  the 
same  symptoms;  and  it  appears  so  little  necessary, 
or  pro|jer,  to  flatter  him,  that  no  one  atteiiif'ts  it.  1 
never  obscrvetl  liis  understanding  more  clear,  or  his 
humour  more  pleasant  or  lively,  lie  has  a  great 
aversion  to  leaving  the  tranquillity  of  his  own  house 
to  BO  in  search  of  health  among  inns  and  hostlers. 
And  his  friends  here  gave  way  to  him  for  some  times 
but  now  think  it  necessary  that  he  should  make  SB 
effort  to  try  what  change  of  place  and  air,  or  any- 
thing else  Sir  John  Pnngle  may  advise,  can  do  for 
him.  I  left  him  this  moniing  in  the  mind  to  comply 
in  this  article,  and  I  hope  tbit  he  will  be  prevailed 
on  to  set  out  in  a  few  da)-s.  He  is  just  now  sixty- 
five. 

"I  am  very  glad  that  the  pleasure  you  gise  us 
recoils  a  little  on  yourself  through  our  feeble  testi* 

mony.  I  l-n\e,  as  you  suppusi;,  been  employed,  at 
any  internals  ol  leisure  or  rc--t  I  liavc  liail  for  si')me 
years,  in  taking  notes,  or  collecting  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  destruction  that  broke  down  the  Roman 
republic,  and  ended  in  the  citnMishmcnt  of  Atigustus 
and  his  immediate  successors.  The  eoroplinwnt  yoa 
are  pilcased  to  pay,  I  cannot  accept  of  even  to  my 
subject.  Your  subject  now  appears  with  advantages 
it  was  not  supposed  to  have  had,  and  I  suspect  that 
the  magnificence  of  the  mouldering  ruin  will  appear 
more  striking  than  the  same  building  when  the 
view  is  perplexed  with  scatTolding,  workmen,  and 
disorderly  lodgers,  and  the  ear  is  stunned  with  the 
noise  of  destructions  and  repairs,  and  the  alarms  of 
fire.  The  night  which  yoo  bcein  to  describe  is 
solemn,  and  tnere  are  gleams  of  light  superior  to 
what  is  to  he  fnund  in  any  other  time.  1  cnmr  rt 
niysc'If  thai,  a-  nsy  trade  is  the  study  of  human  ii.iture, 
I  e^^uld  ii'i;  tlx  on  a  niijrc  interesting  corner  ol  it 
than  the  end  of  the  Roman  republic  Whether  my 
eMapOations  should  ever  deserve  the  attention  of 
any  one  besides  ^nyself,  must  lon&i  to  be  deter- 
ntnied  efter  they  are  fitfdwr  advnnoed.  I  take 
the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with  the  indotcd  for  Mr. 
Smith  (Dr.  Adam  Smith),  whose  uncertain  stay 
in  London  makes  me  at  a  loss  how  to  direct  for 
him.  You  have  both  such  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  tlieimld  just  noifi  that  I  hope  yon  are  pleand 
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with  each  other.  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humVile  wrvant, 
Adam  Ferguson."  This  letter  is  mn  only  valuable 
from  its  intrinsic  worth  ajid  the  reference  it  has  to 
the  composition  of  The  Hutvy  oj  the  Roman  Rc- 
frnUic^  but  from  its  piCKnting,  connected  one  link, 
ibar  of  the  greatest  names  ia  British  liteiatnie.  Mr. 
Ferguson,  however,  w«s  interrapted  in  the  prOMcn- 
tion  of  his  historical  laboun;,  l-.avinj  htOkt  thlOIIgh 
the  influence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards 
Lord  Melville,  appointed  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sioners sent  out  to  America  in  the  year  1778,  to 
negotiate  an  arrangement  with  our  revoked  colonies 
in  that  continent.  The  following  historical  detail 
will  show  the  success  of  this  mission : — 

the  beginahv  of  June,  1778,  the  aetrcoin- 
minioaersanitredatPhBaaelphia,  more  than  a  month 
after  the  ratification  of  t!ie  treaty  with  France  had 
been  fDnnaliy  c.xchangeil.  Tiie  reception  they  met 
with  \va>  sach  .is  men  the  most  opposite  in  their 
j>olitics  lud  foreseen  and  foretold.  Dr.  Ferguson, 
secrctaiy  to  the  commisdon,  «U  ScAised  a  passport 
to  the  ootjgiCH,  and  they  weie  oompdled  to  forward 
thdr  papen  by  the  comnon  means. 

"The  conunissioners,  at  the  very  outset,  made 
concessions  far  greater  than  the  Americans,  in  their 
several  petitions  to  the  kinj;,  had  refjuested  or  de- 
sired— greater,  indeed,  than  the  power*  ci)nferre<l 
up'jn  them  by  the  act  seemed  to  authorize.  .Vinonj^st 
the  mo»t  remarkable  of  these  was  the  engagement 
to  agree  that  no  military  force  should  be  kept  np  in 
the  difieicnt  states  of  America  witlaoat  the  oouent 
of  the  general  congress  of  the  sevcfal  assemhlks — 
to  concur  in  measures  calculated  to  discharge  the 
debts  of  America,  and  to  raise  the  credit  and  valve 
of  the  paper  circulation-  to  admit  of  representatives 
from  the  several  st.ates,  who  should  have  a  seat  and 
voice  in  the  parliament  of  (Jreat  Britain — to  establish 
a  freedom  of  l^islatioa  and  internal  government, 
eooqwehending  eveij  p(M](^  short  of  a  total  sepa- 
nttisn  of  inteiesty  or  consistent  ivith  that  onion'  of 
force  in  which  the  safety  of  the  common  religion  and 
libaty  depenos. 

"These  papers,  when  l.U'l  livKin-  the  congress, 
WCfe  read  with  .T->;onishmcnt  .tii1  regret,  hut  from 
the  declaration  of  i.ndei  e.ndence,  they  had  neither 
the  will  nar  the  power  to  recede.  An  answer, 
therefore,  brief  but  conclusive,  was  returned  by  the 
niesidew^  Henir  Lawens,  declaring,  'that  nothing 
oat  an  earnest  desire  to  spare  the  fiuther  eiiusion  of 
human  blood  could  have  induced  them  to  read  a 
paper  containinj^  expressions  so  disrespectful  to  his 
roost  Christian  majesty,  their  .ally,  or  to  consiiler  of 
propositions  so  derogatory  tn  the  honour  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  llie  commission  under  which  they 
act  lappoaes  the  people  of  America  to  be  still  sub- 
ject to  the  erawn  of  Great  Britain,  wliich  is  an  idea 
irttefly  inadmissible.'  The  pre^dent  added,  *that 
he  was  directed  to  inform  their  excellencies  of  the 
inclination  of  the  congress  to  peace,  notwithstanding 
the  unjust  claims  from  which  this  war  originated, 
and  the  savage  manner  in  which  it  had  been  con- 
ducted. They  will,  therefore,  he  ready  to  enter  u[)<)n 
the  consideration  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce, 
not  inconsistent  with  treaties  alreadv  subsisting, 
when  the  kiur  of  Great  Britain  shall  deniMUtmte  a 
nncere  dispomion  for  that  pur^nise;  and  the  onty 
solid  profit  of  this  disposition  will  be  an  explicit 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  Unite^l 
States,  or  the  withdrawing;  his  fleets  aiul  armies,'" 
Conduct  so  haughty  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
necessarily  put  a  stop  to  all  farther  negotiation,  and 
the  oommisaioners  naviftg^  in  a  valeoiaocy  mani« 
festo,  appealed  to  the  pec^,  retained  home. 


On  his  return  to  Scotland  Dr.  Ferjnison  resumed  < 
the  charge  of  his  class  and  continued  tlie  preparation 
of  the  Roman  Histt>ry.  That  work  ma<ie  its  api>ear- 
ance  in  the  year  1783;  and  two  years  afterwards,  he 
resigned  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart;  while  he  was  himself  permitted 
to  retire  on  Uie  salafy  of  tlie  mathematical  daas 
which  Mr.  Stewart  hiA  held.  Dr.  Ferguson  then 
took  up  his  residence  at  .Manor,  in  the  county  of 
Peebles  where  he  jja^-td  his  time  in  literar)'  ca^e 
and  in  f.irniiiig;  an  occu[:ation  for  wliich  he  had  a 
peculiar  taste,  but  which  he  ultinuitcly  found  so  un- 
profitable, that  he  w.xs  glad  to  relinquish  it.  He 
seems  also  to  have  devoted  bis  attention  to  the  cor< 
rection  of  his  lectures,  which  he  published  in  1793. 

While  csempt  irom  all  cares,  aiid  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  hesltn  and  of  a  competent  fortune.  Dr. 
Ferguson,  in  his  old  age,  conceived  tlie  cxtraordinan,- 
project  of  visiting  Rome.  He  accordingly  repaired 
once  more  to  the  Cotitnient,  visiting  tlie  cities  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  attention.  His  progress  southward  was,  how- 
ever, stopped  bv  the  convulsions  associated  with  the 
Ftaidi  fevdndon.  To  this  great  political  pheno- 
menon Dr.  Ferguson's  attention  had  been  earnestly 
directed,  and  it  is  carious  to  know,  that  he  had 
drawn  up  (although  he  did  not  publish  it)  a  memorial 
pointing  out  the  dangers  to  which  the  liberties  of 
Europe  were  opposed,  and  proposing  a  congress  with 
objects  similar  to  those  which  occupied  the  congress 
of  Vienna  in  1814. 

On  his  return  home  Dr.  Fetguson  retired  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  St.  Andrews,  a  place  endeared 
to  him  by  early  habits  and  admirably  fitted  for  the 
retreat  of  a  literary  man  in  easy  circumstances. 
There,  in  addition  to  the  professors  of  that  ancient 
university,  he  enjoyed  the  .'•ociety  of  the  patriotic 
George  Dempster,  of  Dunnichcn;  and  having  had 
almost  uninterrupted  good  health  up  to  the  patri- 
archal age  of  ninety-three,  he  died  on  the  22d  of 
Febniary,  >8l&  "He  was,"  to  use  the  words  of  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  family,  "the  last  great  man  of 
the  preceding  centun,-,  whn^c  \\r;tin^'s  did  honour 
to  the  .age  in  which  they  lived,  and  to  their  country; 
an  l  iiiric  of  them  united  in  a  more  distinguished 
<legree  the  acquirements  of  ancient  learning  to  a 
I^icrfcct  knowleqpe  of  the  world,  or  more  eminently 
added  to  the  ounnen  of  a  most  accomplished  gentle- 
man the  principles  of  the  poiest  virtues." 

In  his  person  Dr.  Ferguson  was  well  formed,  ac- 
tive, and  muscular;  his  complexion  was  fair,  his  eyes 
blue,  his  fc-atures  h.-sndsomc.  intelligent,  and  thought- 
ful. There  is  a  ver)'  fine  ar.d  correct  portrait  of  him 
in  an  anteroom  at  l!romi>ton  (irove,  the  >eat  of  Sir 
John  Macpherson.  Unlike  many  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  abstruse  study  of  philosophy,  he 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  worid;  havii^ 
mind  much  with  cowtieiB,  statesmen,  oolitidans, 
and  the  learned  and  accomplished,  not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  but  throughout  Europe.  His  knowledge  of 
the  human  character  w.as  consc<iucntly  accurate  and 
extensive;  his  manners  were  polished,  simple,  and 
unostentatious;  while  his  convcrs^ition  was  agreeable 
and  instructive.  Warned  by  an  illness  \rM\  wliich 
he  was  seised  whenabout  the  age  of  fifty,  resemliUng 
in  its  ^^'•ctT*  an  apoplectic  fit,  he  abstained  from 
the  use  of  wine,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
li\t  !  n.  'st  abstemiously,  and  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  gocKl  health.  His  fortune  was 
atiUient;  besides  the  fees  and  salaries  of  his  class  and 
the  price  of  his  works,  he  held  two  pensions,  one 
from  government  of  £400,  and  another  from  Lord 
Chesterfield  of  £x)0  a  year.  By  these  means,  aided 
by  &  mnnlficeat  ^  from  his  pupil.  Sir  John  Mac* 
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plwnoBi  be  ms  wiiblwi  to  invdiflw  ft  sbmII  atMtc 
near  St  Andrews;  he  wis  alio  poMcned  of  a  luNue 
and  garden  in  tbet  dtf,  oa  wUdi  he  cqiended 

j^IOOO. 

Brctl  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  ScctLim],  he 
was  a  respectful  believer  in  the  truths  of  revelation; 
he  did  not,  however,  conceive  himself  excluded  from 
cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  those  who  were 
directly  opposed  to  him  in  their  religious  opinions, 
and  his  intimate  friendship  with  David  Hume  sub- 
jected him  to  the  reprehension  of  many  of  the  Chris- 
tian professors  of  his  time.  A  li'-t  of  those  with  whom 
Dr.  Ferguson  maintained  nn  intimate  acquaintance 
and  intercourse,  would  inclutle  all  who  rose  to  emin- 
ence during  the  last  half  of  the  ei^teenth,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  pfesent  century.  Dr.  Fer^'uson  left 
six  children;  three  sons  and  three  daughters:  Adam 
in  the  amy,  John  in  the  navy,  and  the  thiid  ton  in 
the  East  Indk  Companj's  lemce.* 

FERGUSON,  Tames,  an  ingenious  experimental 
philosojilKT,  mechanist,  and  astronomer.  Of  this 
miracle  of  self-instruction  and  native  genius,  we  can- 
Dot  do  iK-Htcr  than  give  his  own  account,  as  drawn 
up  by  himself  a  very  few  years  before  his  death,  and 
prefixed  to  )aiStkctAfecAanieal£xmiset.  It  \i  one 
of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  atttobio^aphy 
in  the  language. 

I  was  Ixim  in  the  year  i"io,  a  few  miles  from 
Keith,  a  little  village  in  Banffshire,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland;  and  can  with  pleasure  say  that  my  parents, 
though  poor,  were  religious  and  honest ;  lived  in 
good  repute  with  all  who  knew  them;  and  died  with 
food  diaracters. 

As  ray  &ther  had  nothing  to  support  a  lust  (amily 
but  hb  daily  l.ibour,  and  the  profits  arising  from  a 
few  acres  rf  land  which  he  rented,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  coul<l  bestow  much  on  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children;  yet  they  were  not  neglected; 
for  at  his  leisure  hours  he  taught  them  to  read  and 
write.  And  it  was  while  he  w  as  teaching  my  elder 
brother  to  read  the  Scottish  catechism  that  lacqniml 
my  reading.  Ashamed  to  aslc  my  father  to  instittCt 
me^  I  used,  when  he  and  my  brother  were  abroad, 
to  take  the  catechism,  and  study  the  lesson  which 
he  h.id  been  leaching  my  brother;  and  when  any 
difficulty  occurred,  1  went  to  a  neighbouring  old 
woman,  who  gave  me  such  help  as  enabled  me  to 
read  tolerably  well  before  my  father  had  thought  of 
teacliing  me. 

Some  time  after,  be  was  ^reeably  surprised  to  find 
me  reading  by  myself:  lie  thereupon  pve  me  fiirtiier 
instractkm,  and  USO  taught  me  to  write;  which,  with 
about  three  months  I  afterwards  had  at  the  granimar. 
school  at  Keith,  was  all  the  education  1  ever  ri-ceivc<i. 

My  taste  for  mechanics  arose  from  an  odd  accident. 
When  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  a  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  house  being  decayed,  my  father,  de- 
rmis of  mending  it,  applied  a  prop  and  lever  to  an 
upright  spar  to  laise  it  to  its  Ibiroer  situation;  and, 
to  my  great  astonidiment,  T  saw  him,  without  con- 
sidering the  reason,  lift  up  the  ponderous  roof  as  if 
it  had  been  a  small  weight.    1  attributed  this  at  hrst 

1  The  fMamktm  u  ■  liat  of  Dr.  Fer^«r»n'x  wortu:— 

The  Hulory  ef  Civil  Sorirt^,  in  one  volume,  publtthed  1766. 

HU  Iiuttintft  0/ .Mival  /'<i//ij»t^_y.  gvo.  17^. 

His  Aituifr  U  Dr.  I'rt.  fs  (  fli-f-<;itfci  Of-sfr'.;iticrns  im 
Cir'it atJ /\>litical  I.t/yr.'y,  1 I  his  panphlrt  l^  i>r,  ulUrly 
remarkable  for  the  litxraJity  an«l  Jclicicy  with  which  he  treats 
dwytinciples  aiwi  intentioas  of  bis  antagonist. 

Ti*  Hitton  af  tht  Prcfrttt  and  Tfrminatien  t>/  tlie 
Reman  RtftJbtic,  3  vols.  4I0,  17S3. 

And  UsUy,  ht»  celebrated  work,  entitled,  Tk*  PrineiJ^t  ef 
Mural  mmd  PtUtitmt  Scitmu,  tiii^  tUefy  m  Xttrmfiet  0/ 
LtcturaMmmdim  tkt  CeOgf  ^SdSitrngA,  awSTito. 


to  a  decree  of  strength  that  excited  aqr  tenor  as  wdl 
as  wonder;  but,  thinking  further  of  the  matter,  I  re- 
collected that  he  had  applied  his  strength  to  th.it  entl 
of  the  lever  which  was  furthest  from  llic  prop;  and 
Inxiir;;;,  on  iniju:ry,  lliat  tlui  was  thr  means  whereby 
the  seeming  wonder  was  effected,  I  began  making 
levers  (which  I  then  called  bars);  and  by  applying 
weights  to  them  diilerent  ways,  I  found  the  power 
gained  by  my  bar  was  jost  in  proportion  to  the 
lengths  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hair  on  either  side 
of  the  prop.— I  then  thought  Itwes  a  great  pity, 
that,  by  means  of  this  bar,  a  weight  could  be  rais«ki 
but  a  very  little  way.  On  this  1  soon  imagined  that, 
by  pullin^'  round  a  wheel,  the  weight  might  be  raised 
to  any  height  by  tying  a  rope  to  the  weight,  and 
winding  tM  tope  round  the  axle  of  the  wheel;  and 
that  the  power  gained  must  be  just  as  great  as  the 
wheel  was  broader  than  the  aide  was  thidt;  and 
found  it  to  be  exactly  so,  by  hanghw  one  weight  to 
a  rope  put  round  the  wheel,  and  another  to  the  rope 
that  coiled  round  the  axle.  So  that,  in  these  two 
machines  it  appeared  very  plain  that  their  advant.igc 
was  as  great  as  the  space  gone  through  by  the  w  ork- 
ing  power  exceeded  the  space  gone  through  by  the 
weight.  And  this  property  I  also  thought  must  take 
place  in  a  wedge  for  cleaving  wood;  bitt  then  I  hap- 
pened not  to  tbhdc  of  Oie  screw.  By  means  or  a 
turning  lathe  which  my  father  had,  and  sometimes 
used,  and  a  little  knife,  I  w.as  enabled  to  make  wheels 
and  other  things  necessary  for  my  puqiose. 

I  then  wrote  a  short  account  of  these  machines, 
and  sketched  out  figures  of  them  with  a  pen,  ima* 
gining  it  to  be  the  fint  treatise  of  the  kind  that  ever 
was  written,  but  liMUld  Of  mistake  when  I  after- 
wards showed  it  to  a  genUcnuw,  who  told  bm  that 
these  things  were  known  loi^  before,  and  diowed 

mc  a  jTiii'iL-:!  l^  iik  in  which  thev  \^'cre  trc.itcd  of; 
and  I  \sa,  tnLii:h  j'leasfd  when  I  found  that  my  ac- 
count I  -  I  i.ir  as  1  had  earned  it)  agreed  with  the 
principles  of  mechanics  in  the  book  he  showed  me. 
And  from  that  time  my  mind  f—tf t— ^  f  """^ll^nt 
tendency  to  improve  in  tliat  sdenoe. 

But  as  my  father  eovid  not  aiford  to  maintain  me 
while  I  was  in  pursuit  only  of  these  matters,  and  I 
was  rather  tpo  young  and  weak  for  hard  labour,  he 
put  me  out  to  a  neighbour  to  keep  sheep,  which  I 
continued  to  do  for  some  years;  and  in  that  time  I 
l>egan  to  study  the  stars  in  tin-  iii^ht.  In  the  day- 
time I  amuseid  myself  by  making  models  of  miU& 
spinning^heebi  and  lodi  other  thu^  as  I  happened 
to  see. 

I  then  went  to  serve  a  considerable  fanner  m  the 
n^hhonriiood,  whose  name  was  James  Gloshan. 
I  found  him  very  kind  and  indulgent;  but  he  soon 
<il>iened  that  in  the  evenings,  ^^  hcn  n;y  w  irkwas 
over,  I  went  into  a  field  with  a  blanket  alKiut  me, 
lay  down  on  my  back,  and  stretched  a  thread  with 
small  beads  upon  it,  at  arm's*length,  between  my  eye 
and  the  stars,  sliding  the  heads  npon  it  till  they  Ud 
such  and  such  stars  kom  Mf  tft,  in  order  to  take 
their  apparent  distances  fiom  one  another,  and  then, 
laying  tnc  thread  down  on  a  paper,  I  marked  the 
stars  thereon  by  the  beads,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive positions  having  a  candle  by  me.  My  master 
at  first  laughed  at  me;  but  when  I  explained  my 
meaning  to  him,  he  encouraged  me  to  go  on;  and 
that  I  might  make  fair  copies  in  the  day-time  of  what 
I  had  done  in  the  night,  he  oAen  woifced  ibr  me 
himself.  I  shall  always  have  a  respect  ibr  the 
memory  of  that  man. 

One  d.iy  he  happened  tO  send  me  with  a  mess.age 
to  the  kev.  .Mr,  John  Gilchrist,  minister  at  Keith,  to 
whom  I  had  been  known  from  my  childiiMo  l.  I 
carried  my  star-papers  to  show  them  to  him,  and 
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foond  him  looldag  <mr  a  large  parcel  of  maps,  which 
Inrreyed  with  great  pleasure,  as  they  were  the  first 
I  had  ever  seen.  He  then  toKl  me  that  the  earth 
ii  round  like  a  hall,  aivl  explained  the  map  of  it  to 
me.  I  requested  him  to  lend  me  that  map,  to  take 
a  copy  of  it  in  the  erenings.  He  chccniilly  con- 
tented to  this,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  a  pair  of 
compaaacs,  a  nder,  pens,  ink,  and  paper;  and  dis- 
mlwm  me  with  an  injunction  not  to  neglect  my 
master's  bnsiness  by  copying  the  map,  which  I  might 
keep  a<.  lori}^  as  I  pleased. 

For  this  iilcasant  employment  my  master  gave  me 
more  time  iti.iii  I  could  reasonably  expect;  and  often 
toolc  the  thresiung-flail  out  of  my  hands,  and  worked 
Uaad^wiiile  I  sat  tqrUm  in  the  ban,  boqr  with 
nqr  rympue^  ndar,  and  pen. 

when  I  bad  ffaddied  we  copy  I  asked  leave  to 
cany  home  the  map;  he  told  me  I  was  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  and  might  stay  two  hours  to  converse  with  the 
minister.  In  my  way  thither  I  happened  to  pass  by 
the  schfxd  at  which  I  had  been  before,  and  saw  a 
i^entecl-looking  man,  wliose  name  I  afterwards 
learned  was  Cantley,  painting  a  sun-dial  on  the  wall. 
I  stopped  a  while  to  ob<ierve  him,  and  the  school- 
nailer  came  out  and  asked  me  what  panel  it  was  that 
I  had  under  my  arm.  I  showed  fam  die  map,  and 
the  copy  I  had  made  of  it,  wherewith  he  appeared  to 
be  very  well  pleased;  and  asked  me  whether  I  shoulil 
not  like  to  learn  of  Mr.  Cantley  to  make  sun-dials? 
Mr.  Cantley  looked  at  the  copy  of  the  map,  and  com- 
mended it  much ;  telling  the  schoolmai>tcr,  Mr.  John 
SUaner,  that  it  was  a  pity  I  did  not  meet  with  notice 
and  cnemnagement.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tMBwitbUn^  and  fomd  him  to  be  qnite  afiable  and 
coffloranieative;  tiAkli  mde  me  think  I  should  be 
extremely  hapfj  If  I  coidd  be  filitber  acquainted 

with  him. 

I  then  proceeded  with  the  map  to  the  minister, 
and  <>huwc«l  him  the  copy  of  it  While  we  were 
conversing  together,  a  neighbouring  gentleman, 
Thomas  Giant,  Esq.,  of  Acboynaney,  happened  to 
eooae  in,  and  die  nfadster  Immedtatdy  introduced 
me  to  him,  showing  him  what  I  had  done.  He  ex- 
pressed great  satiaaction,  asked  me  some  questions 
about  the  construction  of  maps,  and  told  me  that  if 
I  would  go  and  live  at  his  houi»e,  he  would  order  his 
butler,  Alexander  Cantley,  to  give  me  a  great  deal 
of  instruction.  Poinding  that  this  Cantley  wa.s  the 
man  whom  I  had  seen  painting  the  sun-dial,  and  of 
whom  I  had  already  conceived  a  vefy  hkh  opinioo, 
I  tM  'sqnire  Grant  dmt  I  should  rejoice  to  he  at 
his  house  as  soon  as  the  time  was  expired  for  which 
I  was  engaged  with  my  present  master.  He  very 
politely  offovd  to  pat  ooe  in  my  places  but  this  I 
declined. 

When  the  term  of  my  scn'itudc  was  out  I  left 
my  good  master  and  wrent  to  the  gentleman's  house, 
where  I  quicldy  found  myself  with  a  most  humane 
good  iiunuy.  lir.  Cantley  the  butler  soon  became 
ray  friend,  and  continued  SO  till  his  death.  Me  was 
the  most  extraordinary  man  that  I  ever  was  ac- 
quaintcfJ  with,  or  perhaps  ever  shall  see;  for  he  w.is 
a  complete  master  of  aritlii;n.-tli  ,  a  i^ii.xi  miuhetna- 
tician,  a  master  of  tmisic  on  every  known  instrument 
except  the  harp,  understood  Latin,  PVcnch,  and 
Gredc,  let  blood  extremely  well,  and  could  even 
prescribe  as  a  pbyskSan  upon  any  nigent  occasion. 
He  was  iHiat  b  generally  called  self-taught ;  but  I 
think  he  might  with  much  greater  propriety  have 
been  termed  God  Almighty's  scholar. 

He  immediately  iK-gan  to  teach  me  decimal  arith- 
metic an  I  algebra;  for  I  had  already  learned  vulgar 
arithmetic  at  my  leisure  hours  from  books.  He  then 
proceeded  to  tcadi  me  the  dementa  of  geometiy; 


but,  to  my  inexpressible  grief,  just  as  I  was  begin- 
ning that  branch  of  science,  he  left  Mr.  Orant,  and 
went  to  the  late  Earl  I-'ife's,  at  several  miles'  distance. 
The  good  family  I  was  then  with  could  not  prevad 
with  me  to  stay  after  he  was  gone;  I  left  them,  and 
went  to  my  father's. 

He  had  made  me  a  present  of  CerMt  Gttgn^ki- 
eat  Grmmmar,  which  at  that  time  was  to  me  a  great 
treasure.  There  is  no  figure  of  a  globe  in  it,  althon|;h 
it  contains  a  tolerable  description  of  the  glolx  s,  and 
their  use.  From  this  <lescription  I  made  a  globe  in 
three  weeks  at  my  father's,  having  turned  the  ball 
thereof  out  of  a  piece  of  wckkI;  which  ball  I  covered 
with  paper,  and  delineated  a  map  of  the  world  upon 
it,  made  the  meridian  ling  and  horizon  of  wood, 
covered  them  with  paper,  and  graduated  than;  and 
was  happy  to  find  that  by  my  globe,  whidi  was  the 
first  I  fvcr  saw,  T  could  solve  the  ]iri)h!ems. 

But  thi,  was  not  likc-Iy  to  afford  me  bread;  and  I 
could  nrit  think  of  slaying  with  my  father,  who,  I 
knew  full  well,  could  not  maintain  me  in  that  way, 
as  it  could  be  of  no  service  to  him;  and  he  had, 
without  my  assistance,  hands  sufficient  for  all  his 
work. 

I  then  went  to  a  miller,  thinking  it  would  be  a 
very  easy  business  to  attend  the  mill,  and  that  I 

should  have  a  great  deal  of  leisure  time  to  study 
decimal  arithmetic  and  geometry.  But  my  master, 
hein^  too  fond  of  tippling  at  an  ale-house,  left  the 
whole  care  of  the  mill  to  me,  and  almost  starved  me 
for  want  of  vnctuals;  so  that  I  was  glad  when  I  could 
have  a  little  oatmeal  mined  with  cold  water  to  eat 
I  was  engaged  for  a  year  In  Aat  man's  service;  at 
the  end  of  which  I  left  him,  and  retumed  in  a  veiy 
weak  state  to  my  father's. 

Soon  after  I  h.a  1  rc  covered  my  former  strength,  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  who  practised  as  a  physician 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  came  to  my  father's, 
wanting  to  have  me  as  a  labouring  ser\'ant.  My 
father  advised  me  to  ffO  to  Dr.  Young,  telling  me 
that  the  doctor  wonld  mstiuct  me  in  that  pact  M  his 
buslnesa.  This  he  momised  to  do,  which  was  a 
temptation  to  me.  But  iitstead  of  ]HTfonning  his 
promise,  he  kept  me  constantly  at  very  hard  labour, 
and  never  once  showed  me  one  of  his  books.  All 
his  .servants  complaineti  that  he  was  the  hardest 
master  they  had  ever  lived  with;  and  it  was  my  mis- 
fortune to  be  engaged  with  him  for  half  a  year.  But 
at  the  end  of  three  months  I  was  so  much  over- 
wrought that  I  was  abnoct  disabled,  which  oV>liged 
me  to  leave  him;  and  be  was  so  unjust  as  to  give  me 
nothing  at  all  for  the  time  I  had  licm  witl)  him, 
because  I  did  not  complete  my  h.df  year's  service; 
though  he  knew  that  I  was  not  able,  and  had  seen 
me  working  for  the  last  fortnight  as  much  as  possible 
with  one  hand  and  arm,  when  I  could  not  lift  die 
other  from  my  side.  And  what  I  thought  was  par- 
ticularly hard,  he  never  once  tried  to  give  me  the 
least  relief,  further  than  once  bleeding  me,  which 
rather  did  me  hurt  than  gooi\,  as  I  was  very  weak, 
and  much  emaciated.  I  then  went  to  my  father's, 
where  I  was  confined  for  two  months  on  account  of 
my  })i!rt,  and  despaired  of  ever  recovering  the  use  of 
my  left  arm.  And  during  all  that  time  the  doctor 
never  once  came  to  sec  me,  although  the  distance 
was  not  quite  two  miles.  Bat  my  ftiend  Mr.  Cantley, 
hearing  of  my  misfortune,  at  twelve  miles'  distance 
sent  me  proper  medicines  and  applications,  by  means 
of  which  I  recovered  the  use  of  my  arm;  but  found 
myself  too  weak  to  think  of  going  into  serN'ice  again, 
and  had  entirely  lost  my  appetite,  so  that  1  could 
take  nothing  but  a  diauglit  of  milk  once  a  day  for 
many  weeks. 

In  Older  to  amae  myself  in  this  low  states  I  made 
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a  worvicii  clocli,  the  fianic  of  which  was  also  of  wood; 
anil  it  kc[)t  time  pretty  well.  The  bell  on  which  ihc 
haniiiKT  struck  tlic  hours  was  the  Deck  of  a  broken 
bottle.  Havwg  then  no  idea  how  any  time-keqier 
could  go  bat  by  a  weight  and  •  line,  T  wondered 
how  a  watch  couKl  in  all  positions;  and  was  sorry 
that  1  had  never  thought  of  xsking  Mr.  Cantley,  who 
could  very  easily  have  informal  me.  I5ut  hap){>cning 
one  day  to  sec  a  gcnllcniaii  ride  by  my  fatlier's  house, 
which  was  close  by  a  public  road,  I  a!.ke<l  him  what 
o'clock  it  then  was;  he  looked  at  his  watch  and  told 
mc.  As  he  did  that  with  so  much  good  nature,  I 
bqmed  of  him  to  diow  me  the  inside  of  his  watch; 
and  though  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  he  immedi. 
atety  opened  the  watch  arrl  put  it  ir;tn  niy  hanils. 
I  saw  the  spring-lM)x  u  pari  of  the  chain  rouiul  it, 
and  asked  him  what  it  was  that  made  the  Ixjx  turn 
round;  he  told  me  that  it  was  turned  round  by  a 
steel  spring  within  it.  Having  then  never  seen  any 
otlier  spring  than  tltat  of  my  lather's  gun-lock,  1 
asked  how  a  spring  within  a  box  coidd  ttun  the  box 
so  often  round  as  to  wind  all  the  chain  upon  it.  He 
answered  that  the  sprint,-  was  lung  and  thin,  that  one 
end  of  it  was  fastened  to  the  a.\is  of  the  liox,  .tiuI  the 
other  end  to  the  inside  of  the  Ik)x,  that  the  axis  was 
fixed,  and  t!ic  1)  t\  was  loose  upon  it.  I  told  him  I  did 
not  yet  ihorouLjhly  understand  the  matter: — ^."Well, 
my  lad,"  says  he,  "take  a  long  thin  pleee  of  whale- 
bone, hold  one  cad  of  it  last  between  yoarfiiwer  and 
thinnb,  and  wind  it  round  yoor  finger,  it  will  then 
endeavour  to  unwind  itself;  and  if  you  fix  the  other 
end  of  it  to  tlie  inside  of  a  small  hoop,  and  leave  it 
tn  itself,  it  will  turn  the  hoop  round  and  round,  and 
winil  up  a  thread  tied  to  the  outsiile  of  the  hoop."— 
I  thanked  the  gentleman,  and  told  liim  that  I  under- 
stood the  thing  very  wclL  I  then  trieil  to  make  a 
watch  with  wotidcn  wheels,  and  made  the  s>priiig  of 
whalebone;  htit  found  tlut  .1  oonld  not  nuke  the 
watch  eo  when  the  balance  was  pat  on,  becanse  the 
teeth  of  the  wheels  were  mther  tiKj  weak  to  bear  the 
fjrce  of  a  spring  sufficient  to  move  the  balance; 
although  tlie  w  licels  would  run  fo-st  enough  when  the 
Ijalancc  was  taken  off.  I  inclosed  the  whole  in  a 
wooden  case  very  little  l)igger  than  a  breakfast  tea- 
cup; but  a  clumsjr  neighbour  one  day  loolcing  at  my 
watch,  happened  to  let  it  fitll,  and  tumii^  hastily 
about  to  pick  it  up^  set  his  foot  upon  it,  and  crushed 
it  all  to  pieces;  which  so  provoked  my  father  tliat  he 
was  almost  ready  to  be.it  the  man,  and  discouraged 
me  so  much  that  I  never  attempted  to  make  such 
anotlier  machine  again,  <.  s] ie>. ially  as  I  was  thorouglily 
convinced  1  could  never  make  one  that  would  l>e  of 
any  ml  use. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  go  abroad  1  canied  my 
globes  ctodc»  and  copies  of  some  other  maps  beshles 
that  of  the  world,  to  the  late  Sir  James  Dunbar  of 
Dum,  about  seven  miles  from  where  my  father  lived, 
as  I  had  heard  that  Sir  James  was  a  very  good- 
natured,  friendly,  inquisitive  gentleman.  He  re- 
cciveil  mc  in  a  very  kind  manner,  was  pleased  with 
what  I  showed  hiim,'  and  desired  I  would  clean  his 
clocks.  ThiSt  for  me  dnX  time,  I  attempted ;  and 
then  bnan  to  pick  ap  some  monqr  in  that  way 
about  the  country,  nuucing  Sir  James's  honse  my 

horiir  :it  l:is  dcsiro. 

Two  large  globular  stones  stood  on  tlic  toji  of  liis 
gate;  on  one  of  them  I  painted  \vi;h  oil-c<iliiurs  a 
map  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  on  the  other  a  map 
of  the  celestial,  from  a  planisphere  of  the  stars  whicn 
I  copied  on  paper  from  a  celestial  globe  belonging 
to  a  neighbouring  gentleman.  The  poles  of  the 
painted  globes  stood  toward  the  poles  of^the  heavens ; 
on  each  the  twenty-four  hoars  were  placed  around 
the  eqninoctbd*  so  as  to  show  the  tmie  of  the  day 


when  tlie  sun  slionc  out,  liy  the  l«_)undary  where  the 
half  of  the  globe  at  any  time  enlightened  by  the  sun 
was  ijarled  frutn  the  other  half  in  the  shade;  the 
enlightened  parts  of  the  tencstnal  globe  answesiqg  to 
the  like  enl^itened  parts  of  the  earth  at  all  thncs. 
So  that  whenever  the  sun  shone  on  the  globe,  one 
might  see  to  what  places  the  sun  was  then  rising,  to 
what  places  it  was  setting,  and  all  the  places  vniCIC 
it  was  then  day  or  night  throughout  the  earth. 

During  the  time  I  was  at  Sir  James's  hospitable 
house,  his  sister,  the  honourable  Lady  Dippl^  came 
there  on  a  visit,  and  Sir  James  introduced  me  to  her. 
She  asked  me  whether  1  could  dmwjpattaas  for 
needle- work  on  aprons  and  gowns.  On  showing 

me  some  I  undertook  the  work,  and  drew  several 
for  her;  sonu-  <  if  which  were  copictl  from  her  patterns 
and  the  rest  I  did  according  to  my  own  fancy.  On 
this  I  was  sent  for  by  other  ladies  in  the  c  ountr)', 
an4l  began  to  think  myself  growing  vciy  riLh  by  the 
monev  I  got  for  such  dmwingi,  out  of  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  occasionally  supplying  the  wants  of 
my  poor  father. 

Yet  all  this  while  I  could  not  leave  off  star-garing 
in  the  nights,  and  taking  the  places  of  the  planets 
among  the  stars  by  my  alxjve-mentioned  threat!. 
I!y  this  1  could  observe  how  the  planets  changc<l 
their  places  amon^  the  stars,  and  delineated  thieir 
pat  lis  on  the  oeUstiai  map,  which  I  had  copied  from 
the  aba«e*meatioDed  celoitial  globe. 

i:y  observing  what  constellations  the  ediptic 
passied  through  in  that  map,  and  comparing  these 
w  ilh  the  starry  heaven,  I  was  !»o  impresses!  as  some- 
times to  imagine  that  1  saw  the  ecliptic  in  the 
hcaverj,  among  the  .stars,  like  a  broad  circular  road 
for  the  sun's  apparent  course;  and  fancied  the  paths 
of  the  planets  to  resemble  the  narrow  ruts  made  by 
cart-wheels,  sometimes  on  one  side  of  a  plain  road, 
and  sometimes  on  the  other,  crossing  the  rood  at 
small  angles,  but  never  going  far  from  Hther  s$de  of 
it. 

.Sir  James's  house  wa$  full  of  pictures  and  prints, 
sevcrd  <'f  \iluch  1  copied  with  pen  and  ink;  this 
made  him  think  1  might  become  a  painter. 

Lady  Dipple  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  then 
when  William  Baird,  Esq.  of  Auchmedden,  came  on 
a  vi^ ;  he  was  the  husband  of  one  of  that  lady's 
daughters,  and  I  (bund  him  to  be  very  ingenious  and 
communicative ;  he  invited  mc  to  go  to  his  house 
and  stay  some  time  with  him,  telling  me  that  1 
should  nave  free  access  to  his  librar)-,  which  was  a 
very  large  one,  and  that  he  would  funiisii  me  with 
.ill  sorts  of  implements  for  drawing.  I  went  thither, 
and  stayed  about  eight  months ;  but  was  much  dis* 
appointed  in  iinding  no  books  of  astronomy  in  his 
liDiary'-  (except  what  was  in  the  two  volumes  of 
Harris's  I.txicoit  Tcchnkum^  although  there  were 
many  bcMjks  on  geography  and  other  sciences. 
Several  of  these  indeed  were  in  Latin,  and  more  in 
French,  which  l)cing  languages  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand, I  had  recourse  to  him  for  what  I  wanted  to 
know  of  these  subjects,  which  he  cheerfully  read  to 
me;  and  it  was  as  easy  for  him  at  sight  to  read 
English  from  a  Greek,  Latin,  or  Ficnch  lxK)k,  as 
from  an  Ei^llsh  one.  He  fhmhihed  me  wi  t  h  pencils 

au'l  Indian  ink,  showing  me  how  to  draw  w  ith  tln  m; 
anil  although  he  liad  but  an  iiu.liffcrenl  hand  at  that 
work,  yl".  lie  was  a  very  acute  judge,  and  conse- 
quently a  very  ht  person  for  showing  me  how  to 
correct  my  own  work.  He  was  the  first  who  ever 
sat  to  me  ibr  a  picture;  and  I  found  it  was  much 
easier  to  draw  fifom  the  lift  than  from  any  picture 
wliatever,  as  natue  was  mose  strikiqg  than  any  imi« 
tation  of  it. 

Lady  Dipple  came  to  his  home  in  ahoot  half  a 
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year  after  I  went  thither;  and  a*  they  thought  I  lia;i 
a  gemus  for  painting,  they  consulted  together  about 
what  might  be  the  best  way  to  put  me  forward. 
Mr.  Baira  thought  it  would  ns  no  difficult  matter  to 
make  a  collection  for  me  among  the  ndghbowing 
eentlemen.  to  put  me  to  a  painter  at  Edinburgh;  but 
Be  found,  u}K)n  trial,  that  nothing  worth  the  while 
could  be  done  amonj;  them :  and  as  to  himself,  he 
could  not  clo  much  tliat  way,  becau>e  he  had  but  a 
small  Cytale,  and  a  very  numerous  family. 

Lady  iJipple  then  told  mc  thnt  she  \va>  to  to 
Edinburgh  next  springs  and  that  il  I  \«  ouId  ilnthcr 
ahe  wooM  pve  me  ft  yew's  bed  and  boaid  at  her 
bouse  gratis:  and  malce  dl  the  interest  she  ooold  for 
nio  amon.;  her  acq-.nintance  there.  I  thr.iikfully 
acccjJtcd  of  her  kind  otTcc,  and,  instead  of  jjivsng  nic 
one  year,  she  gave  mc  two.  1  carried  with  mc  a 
letter  of  reconunendation  from  the  Lord  Pitsligo,  a 
near  aei^Uxnir  of  Squire  Baird'b,  to  Mr.  John  Alcx- 
■ndeiy  n  painter  in  Edinbui^b,  who  allowed  me  to 
paas  an  hour  evety  day  at  his  home  for  a  month,  to 
copy  from  his  drawings;  and  said  he  would  teach  me 
to  paint  in  oil-colours  if  I  would  serve  him  seven 
years,  and  my  friends  would  maintain  me  all  tli.il 
time;  but  this  was  too  much  for  me  to  desire  iheni  to 
do,  nor  did  I  choose  to  serve  sn  loti^.  1  w.:s  then 
recommended  to  other  pointers,  but  they  would  do 
nodiiog without  monqr;  so  Xwas quite  at  a  leas  what 
to  da 

In  a  few  days  afler  this  I  recdved  a  letter  of  re^ 

commendation  from  my  good  friend  Squire  Baird 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Keith  at  Edinburgh,  to  whom 
I  gave  an  account  of  my  bad  success  amonj;  tlie 
painters  there.  He  told  me,  that  if  I  would  co[)y 
from  nature  I  mitjht  do  without  their  a)>sistance,  as 
all  the  roles  for  tirawing  signified  but  very  little  when 
one  came  to  draw  from  the  life;  and  by  what  he  ha  I 
seen  of  my  drawings  bfougltt  lirom  the  north,  he 
judged  I  might  succeed  very  wdl  in  drawing  pictures 

itom  ihr  I  Jc,  in  Indian  ink,  on  vellum.  He  then  sat 
tu  tnc  fur  his  own  picture,  and  sent  nie  «ith  it  and 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Kij^ht  H:inoural)le 
the  Laily  Jane  Don^^IaN,  who  lived  with  her  mother, 
the  Marchioness  ol  !  >  u^jlas,  at  Merchiston  House, 
near  Edinbuigii.  Both  the  marchioness  and  Lady 
Jane  behaved  to  me  in  the  most  Griendly  manner,  on 
Dt.  Keith's  account,  and  sat  for  their  pictures,  telling 
me  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  in  the  very  room  in 
which  Lord  Xapier  invented  and  computed  theloga- 
ruh;ns;  .and  that  if  I  thought  it  would  mspire  me,  I 
should  alwa)-s  have  the  same  room  whenever  I  came 
trt  .Merchiston.  I  stayeil  there  several  days,  and 
drew  several  pictures  of  Lady  Jane,  of  whom  it  was 
hard  to  say  whether  the  peatness  of  her  beani^  or 
the  goodness  of  her  temper  and  disposttkm  was  the 
most  pre<lominan!.  .She  sent  these  ])ictures  to  ladies 
of  her  acquaintance,  in  order  to  recommend  me  to 
them;  by  which  means  1  S')on  had  a-.  niULh  l/asines-. 
as  I  could  possibly  manage,  so  as  not  only  to  put  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  my  own  pocket,  but  also  to 
spare  what  wassumdent  to  help  to  supply  my  father 
mid  mother  in  their  old  age.  Thus  a  business  was 
Dituridentially  pot  into  my  hands,  which  I  fidlowed 
ibr  six  and  twenty  years. 

Lady  Dipplc,  being  a  woman  of  the  strictest  jiiely, 
kept  a  watchful  eye  over  me  at  first,  and  m.idc  nie 
give  her  an  t  \.,(,t  a.nnint  at  lui^ht  of  what  families 
I  had  been  in  throughout  the  day,  and  of  the  money 
I  had  received.  She  look  the  money  each  night, 
dearing  I  would  keep  an  account  of  what  I  had  pat 
into  her  hands;  telling  me  that  I  should  duly  have 
oat  of  it  what  I  wanted  for  clothes,  and  to  send  to 
my  £uher.  But  in  less  than  half  a  year  she  told  me 
that  she  would  thenceforth  trust  rae  with  being  my 


own  banker;  for  she  had  made  a  <ieal  of  private 
inquiry  how  I  liad  behaved  when  1  was  out  of  hersight 
through  the  day,  and  was  satisfied  with  my  conduct 
Dndnff  my  two  yean'  stay  at  Edinbuigh  I  some* 
how  took  a  violent  indtnation  to  study  anatomy, 
surgery,  and  physic,  all  from  reading  of  b<ioks,  and 
conversing  wtth  gentlemen  on  these  suhjecs,  which 
for  that  time  put  all  thoughts  of  astronomy  out  of  my 
mind;  and  I  had  no  inclination  to  become  .ici[uaintcd 
with  any  one  there  who  taught  either  mathematics 
or  astronomy,  for  nothing  would  serve  me  but  to  be 
a  doctor. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  I  left  Edinburgh 
and  vrent  to  see  my  fiOher,  thmking  myself  tolerably 


x7  a  physician  in  that  i)art  of  the 
carried  a  gooil  deal  of  medicines, 


wcl!  rjiialifi 
country,  and  I 

plaisters,  tVc,  thither;  Imt  to  my  moriilicatiun  I  soon 
found  that  all  my  medical  theories  an  !  study  were 
of  little  use  in  practice.  And  then,  fimluig  that  very 
few  paid  me  for  the  medicines  they  bad,  and  that  I 
was  far  from  being  so  locceasful  as  I  could  wish,  I 
quite  left  off  that  business,  and  began  to  think  of 
taking  to  the  more  sure  one  of  diawing  pictures 
again.  For  this  purjiose  I  went  tO  InvemCI^  whcre 
I  had  eight  months'  ijiisine^s. 

When  I  was  there  1  liL'.;a;i  to  thiiik  of  astronomy 
again,  and  was  heartily  sorry  for  having  quite  ne- 
glected it  at  Edinburgh,  where  I  might  have  improved 

my  knowledge  by  conversing  with  thrne  who  were 
veiy  able  to  asnst  me.  I  oegan  to  compare  the 
ecliptic  with  its  twelve  signs,  through  which  the  sun 
goes  in  twelve  months,  to  the  circle  of  twelve  hours 
on  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch,  the  hour-hand  to  the 
sun,  and  the  minute-hand  to  the  moon,  moving  in 
the  ecliptic,  the  one  always  overtaking  the  other  at 
a  place  forwarder  than  it  did  at  their  last  conjunctiim 
l)efore.  On  this  I  contrived  and  finished  a  scheme 
on  pvpa  for  showing  the  motions  and  places  of  the 
sun  and  moonlnthecdlptieoiieidida^ofdieycar 
perpetually;  and  consequcady*  the  days  of  all  the 

new  and  full  moons. 

To  this  1  wante<l  to  add  a  method  for  showing  tin- 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon;  of  which  I  knew  the 
cause  long  Ijcforc,  by  having  observe<l  that  the  moon 
was  for  one  half  of  her  period  on  the  north  side  of 
the  edtptk,  and  for  the  other  half  on  the  south. 
But  not  having  observed  her  course  long  enough 
among  the  stars  by  my  above-mentioned  thread,  so 
as  to  ilelineate  her  path  on  my  celestial  map,  in  ortler 
to  find  the  two  opposite  points  of  the  ecliptic  in 
which  her  orlnt  cro>ses  it,  i  was  altogether  at  a  loss 
bow  and  where  in  lite  ecliptic,  in  my  scheme,  to 
place  these  btferaectiog  potntst  this  was  in  the  year 
1739* 

At  last  I  reodlected,  that  when  I  was  with  Squire 

Grant  of  ,\uchoynaney,  in  the  year  1730, 1  had  read, 
that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1690,  the  moon's  ascend- 
ing node  was  in  the  tenth  minute  of  the  fir>t  !<  !;ree 
of  Aries;  and  that  her  nodes  moved  backward 
through  the  whole  ecliptic  in  iS  years  and  224  days, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  3  minutes  1 1  secon<ls  every 
24  hours.  But  as  I  scarce  knew  in  the  year  1730 
what  the  moon's  nodes  neaal,  1  took  no  iiutJier 
notice  of  it  at  that  time. 

However,  in  the  year  I  "39,  I  set  to  work  at  Tnver- 
ness ;  an<i  after  a  tedious  calculation  of  the  slow 
motion  of  the  noiies  from  Januar)-.  ifigo,  to  January, 
1740,  it  appeared  to  me  that  (if  I  was  sure  I  had 
remembered  right)  the  moon's  ascending  node  must 
be  in  23  degrees  15  minutes  of  Cancer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Uie  year  174a  And  so  I  added  the 
eclipse  part  to  my  schema  and  called  H  die  Astro* 
nomical  Rotula. 

What  I  bad  finished  it  I  showed  it  to  Oie  Rev. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Macbean,  one  of  the  ministers  at 
bvetneM;  who  told  me  he  had  a  set  of  almanacs  by 
liim  for  several  3reftrs  past,  and  wonld  examine  it  by 

the  eclipses  mcntione<l  in  them.  We  ex.imincfl  it 
tof^ether,  and  fuund  that  it  ajjTccd  throus^hout  with 
the  days  of  ,t]!  the  new  and  full  moons  and  eclipses 
mentionetl  in  idr^c  ahnanacs;  which  made  me  think 
I  had  constnKi  .  l  It  upon  true  astronomical  prin- 
ciples. On  this  Mr  Macbean  desired  me  to  wnie  to 
Mr.  Madaurin,  professor  of  madiematiCB'  at  Edhi- 
bui^h,  and  cive  nim  an  account  of  the  methods  by 
which  I  hatl  formed  my  plan,  requesting  him  to 
correct  it  where  it  was  wrong.  He  returnc<l  me  a 
most  polite  and  friendly  answer,  although  I  had 
never  seen  him  during  my  stay  at  Kdinburgh,  and 
informed  me  that  I  had  only  mistaken  the  radical 
mean  place  of  the  ascending  node  by  a  quarter  of  a 
degree;  and  that  if  I  would  send  the  dnwing  of  my 
rotnla  to  him,  he  wonld  examine  h,  and  endeavour 
to  procure  me  a  subscri]itiiin  to  defray  the  charges 
of  engraving  it  on  copperplates,  if  I  chnsc  to  pub- 
lish it  I  then  made  a  new  and  cf)rrrct  il rawing  of 
it,  and  sent  it  to  him :  who  soon  got  me  a  very  hand* 
some  subscription,  by  setting  the  example  "l™— If 
and  sending  sultscription  {>apcrs  to  others. 

I  then  tetnined  to  Edinburgh,  and  had  the  TOtiila 
platet  engntved  there  by  Mr.  Cooper.*  It  has  gone 
through  several  fanpressions,  and  alwa3rs  sold  venr 
well  till  the  year  1752,  when  the  style  was  changc(i, 
wliicli  rendered  it  quite  useless.  Mr.  Maclaurin 
received  me  wi'.h  tlu-  t;re.iti--t  civility  when  I  first 
went  to  sec  him  at  Edinburgh.  He  then  became  an 
exceeding  good  friend  to  me,  and  cootinaed  so  till 
his  death. 

One  day  I  requested  htm  to  show  me  his  orrery, 
winch  he  immediately  did;  I  was  gnatif  deUgfated 
with  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon  in  it,  and 
w  v.ild  gladly  have  seen  the  wheel-work,  which  was 
concealed  in  a  brass  Ikix.  and  the  box  and  planets 
above  it  were  surroundc<l  by  an  armillary  sphere. 
But  he  told  me  that  he  never  had  opene<l  it;  and  I 
could  easily  i>crceive  that  it  could  not  be  opened  bat 
by  the  hand  of  some  ingenioas  dock-maker,  and  not 
wltfioot  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble. 

After  a  good  deal  of  thinking  and  calculation,  T 
found  that  I  cnuld  cuntrive  tlie  N\  liecl-work  for  turn- 
ing the  planets  in  such  a  machine,  and  giving  them 
their  progressive  motions;  but  should  be  very  well 
satisfie<]  if  I  could  make  an  orrery  to  show  (be  mo- 
tions of  the  earth  and  mooo,  and  of  the  sun  round 
its  axis.  I  then  employed  a  turner  to  make  me  a 
snfficient  number  of  wheels  and  axles,  according  to 
patterns  which  I  gave  him  in  drawing;  and  after 
li  iv;nj.r  cut  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  by  a  knife,  and 
put  the  whole  together,  I  found  that  it  answered  all 
my  expectations.  It  showe  d  the  sun's  motion  round 
its  axis,  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the  earth 
on  it>  incUned  axii^  which  kept  its  paiaUdiim  hi  its 
whole  course  round  the  sun;  the  motions  and  phases 
of  the  moon,  with  the  letrogrede  motion  of  the  nodes 
of  her  orbit;  and  consequently,  all  the  vanety  of 
seasons,  the  different  lengths  of  days  and  nights,  the 
days  of  the  new  and  full  miHjns,  and  eclipses. 

When  it  was  all  completed  except  the  box  that 
covers  the  wheels  I  sboiMd  it  to  Mr.  Madaucin, 
who  commended  it  in  presence  of  a  great  many  young 
gentlemen  who  attended  his  lectures.  He  de»red 
me  to  read  them  a  lecture  on  it,  udiich  I  did  without 
any  hesitation,  seeing  I  had  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of 
speaking  before  a  great  and  gocxl  man  who  was  my 
friend.    Soon  after  that  I  sent  it  in  a  present  to  the 


.  *  Caepv  was  ■astar  ta  dw  Jmritr  edtbnued  Sir  Rabort 
Soaiifa,  who  was  at  Oat  tiaw  kit  aivnaMici; 


reverend  and  ingenious  Mr.  Alexander  Irvine^  one 

of  the  ministers  at  Elein,  In  Scotland. 

I  then  made  a  smafler  and  neater  orrery,  of  which 
all  the  wheels  were  of  ivon,',  and  I  cut  the  teeth  in 
them  with  a  file.  This  was  di)ne  in  the  lieginning 
of  the  year  1743;  and  in  May  that  year  I  luuu-lit  it 
with  me  to  London,  where  it  was  soon  after  lx)ught 
by  Sir  Dudley  Rider.  I  have  made  six  orreries  since 
that  tim&  and  there  are  not  any  two  of  them  in  which 
the  wheel-woik  is  allke^  lor  I  could  never  bear  to 
copy  one  thing  of  that  kind  from  another,  because  I 
still  saw  there  was  great  room  for  improvements. 

I  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  frnm  Mr.  Baron 
Kldin  at  Edinburgh,  to  theRight  H<inourable  .Stephen 
Poyntz,  Esq.,  at  St.  James's,  who  had  been  pre- 
ceptor  to  his  royal  highness  the  late  Ihike  of  Cum- 
berland, and  was  well  known  to  be  possessed  of  all 
the  good  qualities  that  can  adorn  a  human  nuad. 
To  me  his  goodness  was  really  beyond  my  power  of 
expression;  and  I  had  not  hcvn  a  month  in  Lcndnn 
till  he  informed  me  th.it  In-  h.ui  written  to  an  eminent 
professor  of  matheni.T'.ics  t^  take  me  into  his  hou.se, 
and  give  me  board  and  liniging,  with  all  proper  in- 
structions to  qualify  me  for  teaching  a  mathematical 
school  he  (Mr.  Poyntt)  had  la  ytew  kt  me,  and 
would  get  me  settled  in  it  This  I  dwdd  have  liked 
very  well,  cspedally  as  I  began  to  be  tired  of  draw- 
ing  pictures;  in  whidi,  1  confess,  I  never  strove  to 
excel,  because  my  mind  was  still  pursuing  things 
more  agreiable.  He  soon  after  told  me  he  had  just 
received  an  answer  from  the  mathematical  master, 
desiring  I  might  be  sent  immediately  to  him.  On 
heating  this  1  told  Mr.  Po)'ntz  th.-it  I  did  not  know 
how  to  maintain  my  wife  dnxine  the  time  I  must  be 
under  the  mastei's  tuition.  **  what  f  says  he,  **are 
you  a  married  man  ?"  T  told  him  I  had  been  so  ever 
since  May  in  the  year  1739.  He  said  he  was  sorry 
for  it,  Ix-cau-e  it  ipiite  defeated  his  scheme,  as  the 
master  of  the  school  he  had  in  view  for  me  must 
be  a  bachelor. 

He  thai  asked  me  what  business  I  intended  to 
follow?  I  ansvrcred  that  I  knew  of  none  besides 
that  of  drawing  pictures.  On  this  he  desired  me  to 
draw  the  pictures  of  his  lady  and  children,  that  he 
might  show  them,  in  onkr  tii  recommend  me  to 
others,  and  told  me  that  when  I  was  out  of  business 
I  should  come  to  him  and  he  would  fimi  me  as  mui  h 
as  he  could ;  and  I  soon  found  as  much  as  I  could 
execute;  but  he  died  In  a  lew  years  after,  to  my  in- 
expressible giie£ 

Soon  afterward  it  appeared  to  me,  that  although 
the  moon  goes  round  the  earth,  and  that  the  sun  is 
far  on  the  outside  of  the  moon's  orbit,  yet  the  moon's 
mf)tion  must  l>e  in  a  line,  that  is  always  concave 
toward  the  sun;  and  upon  making  a  delineation  re- 
jiresenting  her  absolute  path  in  the  heavens  I  found 
it  to  be  really  so.  I  then  made  a  simple  machine 
Ibr  delineatiiw  both  her  path  and  the  earth's  on  a 
low  paper  biid  on  the  floor.  I  canied  the  machine 
MM  oeiineation  to  the  late  Martin  Folkes,  Esq., 
pfOident  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  a  Thursday  after- 
noon. He  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  seeing  it, 
.Ts  it  was  a  new  discovery,  and  took  me  that  evening 
with  him  to  the  Royal  Society,  where  1  showed  the 
delineation,  and  the  method  of  doing  it. 

When  the  business  of  the  socie^  was  over,  one 
of  the  members  dedred  me  to  dine  with  him  next 
Saturday  at  Hackney,  ldlhq[  DC  that  his  name  WU 
Ellicott,  and  that  he  was  a  watchmaker. 

I  accordingly  went  to  Hackney,  and  was  kindly 
received  liy  Mr.  John  Ellicott,  who  then  showed  me 
the  very  same  kind  of  delineation,  and  part  of  the 
machine  by  which  he  had  done  it;  telling  me  that 
he  had  fhoui^  of  it  twenty  yean  bdbie   1  oouU 
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osily  see  by  the  colour  of  the  paper,  and  of  the  ink 
lines  upon  it,  tiial  it  must  have  been  done  inasiy 
years  before  I  saw  it.  lie  then  tuhi  tne  what  wa, 
very  certain,  that  he  had  neither  .-.tolen  the  th-ni-ht 
from  me,  nor  had  I  from  him.  And  from  th.ii  iimc 
till  his  death  &Ir.  EUicott  was  one  of  my  best  friends. 
The  %nre  of  this  machine  and  deUoeatioa  is  in  the 
WToiu  phte  of  my  book  of  AtirvHomy. 

Soon  after  the  style  was  changed  I  had  my  rotuLa 
new  engraved;  but  have  neglected  it  too  much,  by 
not  futiijy  it  up  and  advertising  it.  After  this  I 
drvw  out  a  scheme,  and  had  it  engraved,  for  showing 
all  the  problems  of  the  rotula  except  the  eclipses; 
«od  in  place  of  that  it  shows  the  times  of  riiiitt  and 
lettiBg  of  the  nin,  moon,  and  stars;  and  thepositioiM 
of  the  Stan  for  any  time  of  the  night. 

In  the  year  1747  I  published  a  dissertation  on  ikt 
phenomena  of  the  harv  est-moon,  with  the  (!eserii)ti<in 
of  a  new  orrery,  in  which  there  are  only  four  wheels. 
But  having;  never  had  grammatical  education,  nor 
time  to  study  the  rules  of  just  composition,  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  was  afraid  to  put  it  to  the  press;  and  for 
the  same  canse  I  ought  to  have  the  same  feus  still. 
Bat  having  the  plMsufe  to  find  that  this  my  first 
work  was  not  ill  received,  I  «n»  emboldened  to  go 
on  in  publishing  my  Astronomy,  Mtckankai Lerturej, 
tables  and  tracts  relative  to  several  arts  and  sciences, 
the  Yi)ung  Gfiitlanan  iiiid  /mJv's  Astronomy,  a  small 
treatise  on  electricity,  and  the  following  sheets. 

In  the  year  1748  I  ventured  to  reui  lectures  on 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  fell  on  the  14th  of  July  in 
that  year.  AAerwaids  I  bcgpm  to  vead  astratKunical 
lectines  on  an  orrerjr  wUdi  I  made,  and  of  which 
the  figures  of  all  the  wheel-work  are  contained  in  the 
siAlh  and  seventh  plates  of  this  book.  I  next  began 
to  make  an  apparatus  for  lectures  on  mechanics,  and 
gradually  increased  the  apparatus  for  other  parts  of 
experimental  philosophy,  buying  from  others  what  I 
could  not  nuike  for  m>-self,  till  I  brought  it  to  its 
present  state  I  then  entirely  left  off  drawing  pic- 
tBH»  end  employed  myself  in  the  much  plea.santcr 
business  of  reading  lectures  on  medianics,  hydro- 
statics, hydraulics,  pneumatics,  electricity,  and  astro- 
nomy, in  all  which  my  encouragement  has  been 
greater  th.m  I  could  have  expected. 

The  best  machine  I  ever  contrived  is  tlte  cclip- 
sueon,  of  which  there  is  a  figure  in  the  thirteenth 
plate  of  my  Astrotumy.  It  shows  the  time,  quantity, 
daiatioii,  and  Dnigress  of  solar  edipses  at  att  parts  of 
the  earth.  lay  next  best  contrivance  Is  the  miversal 
dialing  cylinder,  of  which  there  is  a  Qgnie  in  the 
eii^hth  pute  of  Uw  sappkownt  to  xtcf  Mtckamkal 
Liitura. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  I  came  to  London,  and 
during  all  that  time  I  have  met  with  the  highest 
imtancrs  of  friendship  from  all  ranks  of  people,  both 
in  town  and  oooiUiy,  which  I  do  here  acknowledge 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  gratitude,  and  particu- 
larly the  goodness  of  our  present  gracious  sovereign, 
who,  out  of  his  privy  purse,  allows  me  ^^50  a  year, 
which  is  regularly  paid  without  any  deduction. 

To  this  turrative  we  shall  add  the  few  particulars 
which  are  necessary  to  complete  the  view  of  Feign« 
ton's  life  and  character. ' 


I  I'hc  followine  is  a  succinct  list  of  his  published  wnrks: — 
I.  .  '\sl^.-ni>mka7  Tablet,  anj  Prtcefitt  for  CaliuLttinf  tht 
True  Timet  ff  NfW  mnd  Full  Moont,  &c.,  176}.— a.  TabUs 
mmd  Tiroftt  rtUtHvt  t»  Stvtrml  Arts  and  Scitnctt,  1767. — %. 
An  Ba*f  fHtrtAKtum  t»  Altro>utmf,/or  Vnmg  Gentlftntn 
mttd  Laiiiet,  3d  edit.  1769. — 4.  Aitnrtwmy  ExflaiHfd  nfoH 
Sir  Itaae  Nnol&iCt  Primei^t,  sth  edit.  1773. — j.  Lecturtt 
»n  Stletl  Sukjttit  in  Mtchaniij,  Hydrvttatict,  PHfumatict, 
mmJ  Ofiiet,  4th  edit.  177a.—'!.  SeUcI  Metkanical  Ejcercitei, 
win  a  Short  Account  o/iMe  Li/e  0/  the  AulAor,  bv  Himt*^/, 
177  J. — 7.  Ttke  Art  of  Dnrwing  in  Pers^tizt  At  ad*  Eaty, 
I77>— •.  An  Imttmrntim  to  Eintrieity,  177$.— 9.  7W 


Ferguson  was  honoured  with  the  royal  Iwunty, 
which  he  himself  mentions,  through  the  mere  zeal  of 
King  tieorge  III.  in  behalf  of  science.  His  majesty 
had  attended  some  of  the  lectures  of  the  ingenious 
astronomer,  and  often  sent  for  him,  after  his  acces- 
sion, to  converse  upon  scientific  and  curious  topics. 
He  had  the  estrsominaiy  honour  of  being  elected  n 
member  of  the  Roynl  Society  without  paying  either 
the  initiatory  or  t!ie  irnitai  fees,  which  were  dis- 
pensed with  in  his  case  from  a  supposition  of  his 
being  too  poor  to  pay  them  without  inconvenience. 
From  the  same  idea  many  persons  gave  him  veiy 
handsome  presents.  But  to  the  astonislunent  of  au 
who  knew  nim,  he  died  worth  about  ;^6ooo. 

**Feignsan,"  says  Charles  Hutton  in  his  MaiMe- 
asatfcg/  JXetmutry^  "must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
a  very  uncommon  genius,  especially  in  mechanical 
contrivances  and  inventions,  for  he  constructed  many 
machines  himself  in  a  very  neat  manner.  He  had 
als<j  a  good  taste  in  astronomy  .is  well  as  in  natural 
and  cxpchoienUu  phUosophy,  and  was  possessed  of 
a  happy  manner  of  explaining  himself  in  a  clear,  easy* 
and  Duniliar  way.  His  general  mathematical  know* 
ledge,  however,  was  KtOe  or  nothtag.  Of  algebin 
he  understood  but  little  more  than  the  notation;  and 
he  has  of^en  told  me  that  he  could  never  demonstrate 
liiiL-  [iiopusition  in  Euclid's  Kutnatts,  his  constant 
luctlitxi  being  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  truth  of  any 
jiroblem  w  ith  a  measurement  by  scale  and  compasses. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  clear  judgment  in  anything 
that  he  professed,  and  of  unwearied  application  tO 
study:  benevolent,  medt,  and  innocent  m  his  man* 
nets  as  a  child ;  hamUe,  eoarteoos,  and  eomnrani' 
cative:  instead  of  pedantry,  philosophy  seemed  to 
proilucc  in  him  only  diffidence  and  urbanity — a  love 
for  mankind  and  for  his  Maker.  His  whole  life  was 
an  example  of  resignation  and  Christian  piety.  He 
might  be  called  an  enthusiast  in  his  love  of  God,  if 
religion  founded  on  such  substantial  and  enlightened 
grounds  as  his  was  could  be  like  enthusiasm.  After 
a  long  and  nseAiJ  liiie^  nBhupjr  in  bis  lamfly  coobcc- 
tions,  in  a  feeble  and  precanoos  state  of  hMkh,  worn 
out  with  sta:ly,  age,  and  tnfimiiUflSi  Iw  died  on  the 

16th  of  November,  1776. 

*' Ferguson's  only  daughter,"  says  Mr.  Nichols  in 
his  life  of  Bowycr,  "was  lost  in  a  very  singular 
manner  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen.  Soc  was  >e« 
markable  for  the  dmooe  of  her  penon,  the  aene. 
abkmeasaad  vivadtyofhei'  conversation,  and  in  pnilo« 
sophic  genius  and  knowledge  worthy  of  such  a  father. 
His  son,  Mr.  Murdoch  Ferguson,  was  a  surgeon,  and 
atteinptetl  to  settle  at  Bury,  stayed  but  a  little  while, 
went  to  sea,  was  cast  away,  and  lost  his  all,  a  little 
before  his  father's  death,  but  found  himself  in  no  bad 
plight  ader  that  event.  He  had  another  son,  who 
stMued  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  from  1773 
to  177^  xid  afterwaxdSi  it  is  believed,  ni^died  to 
physic" 

The  astronomer  has  been  thus  elegantly  noticed  in 
Kudos ia,  a  Poem  on  the  Unrt'trsc,  by  Mr.  Capel 
Lloft:  — 


Lettrrt  to  the  Jtrv.  Mr.Jekn  Ktnntdy,  1775.-10.  A  Third 
Letter  to  the  Rex>.  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  177s-    He  commnoi. 

c.itcil  .ilso  5evcml  Icttcn  lo  thi-  Rny.i!  StM-icty,  which  arc 
piintcd  in  ihm  I'rjtuai-ticiis.  I;i  i  •■  •-,  .i \cr\' \.iluablc  edition 
of  his  lecturer  w.-«  published  at  Kaiulnnjjh  by  Dr.  Brewklcr. 
in  3  vols.  8vo,  with  notes  and  an  appendiii,  the  whole  edapSea 
to  the  pretent  ttatc  of  the  ait*  and  idcocci. 


"  Nor  (hall  thy  guidance  but  conduct  our  feet, 
Ohuamiied  sIlMlieid  of  our  later  days! 
Thee  lirma  tlw  (wdcs,  while  thy  untutored  lod. 

Mature  in  childhood,  traced  the  starry  course, 

A^troontny,  enamoured,  eendjr  led 

Ihrough  all  the  splendid  labyrinth*  of  heavca. 

And  imight  thcc  her  stiipcndou*  Uwi;  aaddodwd 

In  all  the  light  of  fair  simpUcity, 

Tlqraftciiptatiaa." 
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fEBGRTSSON,  RobUT,  an  ingenious  poet,  like 
his  successor  Baxia,  diew  bis  descent  fiom  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Forth.  Hb  Cuber,  WiUIn  Feisus- 
son,  aAer  servioe  an  appienticeship  to  a  tradesman 
in  Aberdeen,  and  havMg  married  Elizabeth  Forbes, 

l)y  whom  he  had  three  children,  removed,  in  1 746, 
to  Edinbui^h,  where  he  was  eni]  loved  as  a  tlcrk  by 
several  mxsters  in  succes-.inri.  It  .ippcars  '.hat  the 
father  of  the  poet  had  himself  in  early  life  courted 
the  Muses,  and  was  at  all  periods  remarlcable  as  a 
man  of  taste  and^iqgenuity.  When  actinias  derk  to 
Mc9sis.Waidiopand  Pettt,iipholsterentoCainbber's 
Close,  he  framed  a  very  useful  book  of  rates;  and  he 
eventually  attainetl  the  respectable  situation  of  ac- 
countant to  the  British  Linen  Company,  but  whether 
in  its  ultimate  tn|>ati!y  <>(  a  hank  has  not  been  men- 
tioneil.  I'revi'  iu>  to  his  arrival  in  Edinbur(^h  he 
had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  liom  in  the  folKnving  | 
Older:  Henry,  1742;  13arbara,'  1744;  John  (who 
seems  to  have  died  young),  1746.  After  removing 
thhher  he  had  at  least  two  other  children,  Robert, 
born  1750,  and  Marjjaret,*  1753.  ' 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  on  the  17th  | 
of  October.^  I7s0,  and  was  an  exceedingly  delicate 
child.  Uw  ing  to  the  stale  of  his  health,  he  was  not 
sent  to  school  till  his  sixth  year,  though  it  is  likely 
that  his  parents  gave  him  a  good  deal  of  private  in- 
abOCtioa  before  that  time.  What  renders  this  the 
mora  pvobable  is,  that  he  liad  not  been  six  months 
under  his  first  teacher  (a  Mr.  Philp  in  Niddiy's 
Wyr.  I]  when  he  was  jucl;^eil  fit  to  be  transferred  to 
the  liij^h-scluHil,  and  entered  in  the  first  Latin  class. 
Here  he  went  thrui:.;h  the  usiial  el  issicil  course  of 
four  years,  under  a  teacher  named  Gilchrist.  What 
dqgree  of  proficiency  he  might  have  attained  under 
orabuiy  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  determine; 
hot  it  is  to  be  related  to  his  credit,  that,  though  fre- 
quently nhaent  for  a  coDsidenUe  period  in  ooose- 
qnenoe  of  bad  heahh,  he  neverthdeas  knt  fiiUy 
uteast  of  his  com]ianions,  a  temporary  appBcitiaa 
being  sufficient  to  bring  him  up  to  any  point  trhlch  the 
class  had  attainetl  in  liis  absence.  Ai  tlie  >anie  tine 
he  acquired,  in  the  leisure  of  c«jnrinenient,  a  taste  for 
general  reading,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Bible  w.-is 
his  fiivourite  book.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
vivid  impressions  of  which  he  was  susceptiUeoocmred 
at  an  early  period.  In  perusing  the  Proveriis  of 
Solomon  one  passage  struck  his  infant  mind  with 
peculiar  force;  and  hastening  to  his  mother's  apart- 
ment in  tear^,  he  besought  her  to  chastise  hiin.  .Sur- 
prised at  a  reijue>t  s  i  extiaurdinan.',  she  inquired  the 
cause  of  it,  when  he  excLumed — "t)  mother !  he  that 
qiueth  the  rod  hatcth  the  child  !"  So  ingenuous  by 
nature  was  the  mind  of  tliis  boy,  and  suca  the  pure 
MMtree  whence  hb  youth  drew  instnictioos,  wfitch, 
disregarded  but  not  forgotten  amid  the  gaieties  of  a 
long  course  of  dissipation,  at  last  reasserted  in  a  fear- 
ful manner  their  influence  o\  er  liini. 

Fcrgusson  finished  his  elementary  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Dundee,  which  he  attended  for 
two  vears.  His  parents  had  resolved  to  educate  him 
for  the  chwdl,  and  with  that  view  removed  him  in 
his  thiitoenlh  year  to  the  univeniQr  of  SL  Andrews, 
which  he  enimd  with  the  advantage  of  a  bursar)-, 

endowed  by  a  Mr.  Ferguvson,  for  the  beiuTit  of 
young  men  of  the  same  name.  Here  his  abilities  re- 
1  Mm  to  the  notke  of  Dr.  WiBde^  author 


'  Afterward*  the  wife  of  Mr.  D-ivid  Inverarit>',  joiner. 
•  Aftcn»'artl.s  the  wife  (if  Mr.  Alexander  Duval,  inu^cr  in  the 
nary. 

••The  ilate  usually  pven  is  jth  September,  which  ippe^ir*;, 
lii  wrviT,  friim  a  list  by  Mr*.  I>u>"al.  to  have  \Krn  tin-  li:r;- 
(Ijy  nf  the  elder  sister,  Oarban.   The  above  is  the  date  i^ivcn 
lyMn.  DmaL 


of  the  Epigoniad,  then  professor  of  natural  philo* 
sophy,  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  learned  person 
made  choice  of  him  to  read  his  lectures  to  his  class 
when  aickacas  or  other  cainet  prefeBted  his  own 
performance  of  the  duty.   Dr.  irvfng  lidicales  the 

idea  of  a  yrm:!i  of  sixteen  "mounting,"  as  he  expresM.'S 
it.  ''the  pniic^!.  in,ii  rostrum ;  ' and  besides  the  in- 
a  le  juacy  '  y'.j.iis,  Fcrgusson  possessed  none  of  that 
gravity  of  demeanour  which  was  calculated  to  secure 
the  respectful  attention  of  his  compeers.  His  classt> 
cal  attainments  were  respectable^  but  for  the  austerer 
branehei  of  scholastic  and  scientific  knowledge  he 
always  expressed,  widi  the  petulance  of  a  youth  of 
lively  parts  who  did  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  the 
labour  of  hard  study,  a  decide<l  contempt.  l>r. 
W i Ik ie's  regards  must  therefore  have  been  attracteii 
by  other  qualifications  than  llio^e  of  the  graver  ami 
more  solid  cai,t — namely,  by  the  sprightly  humour  and 
uncommon  powers  of  conversation  for  which  Fcivus- 
son  was  ahneady  in  a  remarkable  degree  distinguished. 
The  story  orchis  reading  the  lectures  In  putdfe 
arose  from  his  having  been  <  mployed  to  transcribe 
them.  Professor  Vilant,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Inverarity 
on  this  siiliject,  .says,  ".\  vcuthlV.I  frolks<ime  exhi- 
bition of  your  uncle  first  directed  Dr.  Wilkie's  at- 
tention  to  him,  and  he  afterwards  employed  him  one 
summer  and  part  of  another  in  transcribing  a  £iir 
copy  of  his  academical  lectures."  On  the  doctoi^ 
doih,  in  1773,  Feigusson  showed  his  gratitude  in 
a  poem  dedicated  to  his  memory.  In  this  composi- 
tion,  which  xssunied  the  fnrni  of  a  Scottish  eclogue, 
Wilkic's  success  as  an  agricultural  improver  w.xs  not 
forgotten.  He  li.ad  cultivated,  wiih  a  very  remark- 
able degree  of  skill,  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Andrews;  and  we  must  go  back  to  the  time  when 
our  fiithets  were  contented  to  raise  small  patches  of 
stunted  com  here  and  fbere^  on  the  untnclosed  nuwr, 
in  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  enterprise  which 
merited  the  youthful  poet's  compliment: — 

"  Lang  had  the  thnstlc!>  and  the  dockan.s  been 
In  uic  to  wag  their  t.tj»  upo'  the  green 
Wharc  now  his  bonny  rigs  delight  the  ww. 
And  thriving  hedges  drink  the  cauler  dew. 

.\mong  his  fellow-students  Fcrgusson  was  distin- 
guished for  vivacity  and  humour,  and  his  po^cal 
taknts  soon  began  to  display  themsdves  on  subjeets 
of  local  and  occasional  interest,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attract  the  notice  both  of  his  companions  and  of  their 
teachers.  We  are  warranted  in  concluding,  that 
the  pieces  to  which  he  osved  this  celebrity  were  dis- 
tinguished by  passages  of  ixj  ord.:nary  merit,  for  pro- 
fessors are  not  a  set  of  men  upon  w  hom  it  is  easy  to 
produce  an  impression.  It  is  indeed  said  tktt  the 
yontbfid  poet  cnose  the  ready  instrument  of  sarcaan 
with  which  to  more  their  calm  collectedneas;  hot  if 
tiiis  were  true,  the  satire  must  have  been  of  a  playfill 
nature;  for,  from  all  that  has  appeared,  these  gentle- 
men man■.^e^ted  iiotliing  but  kindly  feelings  towards 
their  pupil,  and  he  a  corrcs{>oiuiing  alTectitm  and  re- 
spect fOTthem.  Besides  the  tribute  which  he  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Wilkie,  he  wrote  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Gregory,  the  professor  of  mathematics, 
in  which,  though  the  prevailing  tone  is  that  of  re- 
spectful regret,  we  probably  have  an  example  of  the 
length  to  which  he  ventured  in  his  satiric.il  efTusioru. 
Bewailing  the  loss  tliat  the  scientific  world  had  sus- 
tained by  the  decease  of  tliis  lcame<l  person,  and 
enumerating  various  instances  of  his  sagacity,  he 
says,  with  hrrepressiUe  waggery, 

"  Bv  nnmbmi  too,  he  could  divine 
TBtt  three  tuaes  three  just  made  up  nine: 
But  now  he's  dead! 

Another  effusion  of  which  the  occasion  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  timeof  Feiguswn'satteodance  at  college 
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U  his  ele-^  oa  John  Hogg,  porter  to  the  university; 
m  this  piece  he  alludes  with  some  hi'.i;i  .11  to  ihe 
unwillinf^ncbj  with  which  he  \va»  vv\>ni  tu  nuit  his 
cumfurtablc  bed  in  a  morning  after  some  frolic, 
when  that  fiuKtioiuuy  was  seat  to  summon  him  l)e- 
forc  the  college  triboaaL    The  familiarity  of  tlie  old 

<kur-keeper,  Mgetber  with  the  demi- professorial 
sbam  of  nis  admottitioos,  is  not  unhappily  portrayed 
in  the  stanza — 

"When  I  hi  I  !".cn  fu'  l.iith  tf>  ris;, 
John  ili  .n  ';ifv;4tie  to  moralifc— 
■  rtic  uUicr  nap- -the  sluggaril  cries. 

Ana  turns  hint  round; 
Sie  spak  aattl  Solomon  the  wise, 

thvnnc  profound  '"' 

If  FeTgossoQ  thus  remcmlRTf  l  in  a  kindly  manner 
the  species  ofiateivoilise  which  his  exploits  had  ren^ 
doed  necessary  between  him  and  the  servants  of  the 
nnhrersitf,  thej  seem  on  their  part  to  have  cherished 
a  corresponding  degree  of  partiality  for  him.  Mr. 
James  Inverarity,  a  nephew  of  the  poet,  had  the 
curiosity  to  .^-k  one  of  them  if  he  recollected  Robert 
Fergu-sson.  "Boh  Fergusson  !"  exclaimed  the  man; 
"that  I  do !  Many  a  time  I've  put  him  to  the  door 
-Hah,  he  was  a  tncky  callant;  but,"  he  added,  "a 
fine  laddie  for  a'  that."  He  seemed  to  feel  great 
pleasiiie  in  the  recollection  of  so  lively  and  so  amiable 
a  boy. 

While  p.t  c^>lle^e  the  youn;^  poet  used  to  put  in 
(tr.ic'.ice  .1  frolic  which  mark-,  the  siuj^'ular  viv.icity 
•  his  character.  Whenever  he  received  a  remittance 
from  his  friends  at  Edinburgh,  he  hung  out  the 
aaoBey  in  a  little  bag  attached  oy  a  string  to  the  end 
of  a  pole  fixed  in  his  window;  and  there  he  woold 
let  it  dangle  for  a  whole  day  in  the  wind.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  done  this  partly  from  puerile  exul- 
,  tation  in  the  possession  of  his  wealth,  and  partly  by 
way  of  making  a  bravailo  in  the  eyes  of  his  com- 
panions; among  whom,  no  duubt,  the  slendemess  of 
their  funds  and  the  failure  of  lopplkl  WOOld  be  Ike* 
c^uent  subjects  of  lailleiy. 

Hb  talents  of  ndiniciy  weie  gica^  and  his  sportive 
hnmoor  was  ewer  too  extibenat»  and  sometimes  led 
him  to  orentep  the  botmds  of  justifiable  indulgence. 
•*An  instance  of  thi';,"  says  Mr.  Tennant  in  the  EJut- 
htr^h  Litfrary  yournal  (No.  164),  "  wxs  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  [.nines  Hrown,  his 
fcUow-studcnt  at  St.  .Andrews,  who  was  also  a  poet,' 
and  who,  from  kindred  delights  and  sympathies,  en- 
jmed  much  of  Fergusson's  society.  On  the  afternoon 
of  a  college  holiday  they  toolc  a  wallc  t<^ether  into 
the  country,  and  after  petambulating  many  farms, 
and  tripping  with  fraternal  glee  over  field  and  hil- 
I'lck,  they  .n  l.tst,  hcin^  <lesirous  of  a  little  rest,  be- 
thought themselves  of  calling  at  a  small  farmhouse, 
or  fenJkU,  as  it  is  narne<l,  on  the  king's  muirs  of 
Dcnino.  They  approached  the  house  and  were 
kindly  invited  to  a  scat  by  the  rustic  and  hooest- 
hearted  £unily.  A  fxanli  and  unceremwaious  con- 
veiMtion  immedfaUely  took  phice,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  was  discovered  that  a  yo\ni;^  person,  a 
member  of  the  family,  wis  lying  ill  ul  fever.  The 
pLnyful  Fergusson  instantly  ttmk  it  into  his  lic.i.!  tn 
profes*  himself  a  medical  practitioner; — he  started 
to  his  feet,  t>egge<l  to  be  shown  to  the  .sick-bed;  ap- 
proached, and  felt  the  pulse  of  the  patient;  assumed 
a  serious  air;  pot  the  usual  patholo^cal  interroga'- 
torics;  and  pronounced  his  opinion  with  a  pomp  and 
dignity  worthy  of  a  true  doctor  of  physic.    In  short, 


.*  "  Dr.  Brown,  who  was  for  thtn^  yeara  rector  of  a  consider- 
^    '  oodoa.  wo*  theauthorofa 

aUud  JMtaiit  /*•  mn  im^'l  wrinen  Mout  ^^9^^^^  refer- 


Ibd  Srilmim  /HmrrHi^  written  about 
and  osMMriMkn  oOCr.  Pitt's  plaa 


he  personated  bis  assumed  character  so  perfectly, 
that  hii  friend  Blown,  though  somewh-it  vexed,  was 
confounded  into  silent  admiration  ot  his  dexterity. 
On  leaving  the  house,  however,  Mr.  lirown  expostu- 
latetl  wuh  him  on  the  indefensibility  of  practising  so 
boldly  on  the  simplicity  of  an  unsuspecting  family, 
and  of  mislatding  thdr  conceptions  as  to  Um  cure  of 
the  distemper,  w  a  stratagem,  on  which,  however 
witty,  neither  of  them  could  congratulate  tiimselves.* 

The  impulse  of  the  moment  seems  to  have  been 
at  all  times  irreiistiWe  with  Ferj.^^son,  without  .Tny 
dread  or  consideratio:i  of  the  ci>nsei|Uences  wliich 
his  levity  might  pnxluce.  His  voice  iK-ing  goitd,  ho 
was  requested,  oftener  than  was  agreealile  to  him, 
to  officiate  as  precentor  at  prayers.  His  wicked  wit 
suggested  a  method  of  semag  rid  uf  the  distasteful 
employment,  whidt  he  on  not  scruple  to  put  in  prae* 
tice,  though  there  was  great  danger  that  it  would 
incense  the  heads  of  the  college  against  him.  It  is 
cu-t  imary  in  the  Scottish  churches  for  persons  who 
are  considered  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state  of  illness 
to  retjue  t  the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  precentor  publicly  to  intimate. 
One  monuqg  when  Fergusson  occupied  the  dedc, 
he  rose  np^  and,  with  the  solemnity  of  tone  vsnal 
up  >n  such  occasions,  pronounced — ''Remember  in 

prucr,   ,  a  young  man  (then  present)  of 

wliom,  from  the  sudden  effects  of  inebriety,  there  ap- 
pears hut  small  hope  of  recovery.'' 

A  proceeding  .so  indecorous  could  not  but  bo 
frownetl  upon  by  the  professors;  and  another  inci- 
dent, which  it  was  still  less  in  their  power  to  over- 
look, soon  occurred.  The  circumstances  attending 
the  expttlsioo  of  the  poet  from  the  unimriij  have 
occasioned  some  controversy,  and  we  therefore  deem 
it  best  to  j^'ive  the  account  drawn  up  in  iSot  by  Dr. 
Hill,  and  attested  by  Professor  \'ilant,  who  was 
unable  from  sickness  to  do  more  at  that  time  than 
affix  his  name  to  it.  "Mr.  Nicholas  Vilant,"  says 
this  docament,  "professor  of  mathematics  the  oiuy 
petson  now  in  the  nnivetai^  who  was  then  a  mem* 
ber  of  it,  declares,  that  in  the  year  1767,  as  he  re- 
collects at  the  first  Institution  of  the  prises  given  by 
the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  late  chancellor  of  this  univer- 
sity, there  was  a  meeting  one  night,  after  the  deter- 
mination of  the  prizes  for  that  year,  of  the  winners 
in  one  room  of  the  unitdl  college,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  losers  in  another  room  at  a  small  distance;  that, 
in  consecjuence  of  some  communication  between  tlje 
winners  and  the  losen,  a  scuifle  arose,  which  was 
reported  to  tlw  masters  of  the  college,  and  that 
Robert  I'cr  nisson  and  some  others  wh^  )  had  appeared 
the  inu^t  .\^iive  were  expelled;  but  that  the  next 
<lay,  or  ihc  d.iy  ihereaflcr,  they  were  all  received 
back  into  the  college  upon  promises  of  good  behav- 
iour for  the  future."  Dr.  Wilkie's  intercessions  were 
exerted  on  this  occasion  in  behalf  of  the  poet;  nor 
arc  we  to  snppoae  that  the  cordial  co-opension  of 
others  was  wanting,  for  Mr.  Invetari^  aHORt  « 
that  in  Mr.  Vilant,  Fergusson  had  found  a  MtnA 
and  judicious  director  of  liis  studies.  On  the  whole, 
this  transaction  alTords  a  proof  that  Fergusson,  what- 
ever iiii^hi  he  his  indiscretion.s,  had  nc»t.  by  refrac- 
tory or  disrespectful  conduct,  rcndere<l  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  heads  of  the  university,  since,  had 
that  been  the  case,  it  is  to  lie  presumed  they  would 
have  avaQed  themsdves  of  Ais  infraction  of  aca- 
demical discipline  to  make  good  his  opnlsion.  If^ 
therefore,  the  first  aspirations  of  his  mtise  were  em- 
ployed in  satirical  effusions  .against  his  instructors, 
it  must  have  Ixen  with  an  absence  of  all  bitterness, 
and  in  a  vein  uf  pleasantry  which  was  not  meant  to 
be,  and  did  not  prove,  offensive. 

Of  the  nude  by  Feiguwn  in  Us  itudiea 
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we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  very  exact  estimate. 
*'He  performed,"  san  Dr.  Irviqg»  "with  a  sufficient 
share  of  applause,  the  vaifom  owfdses  wliich  the 

rules  of  his  college  prescribed."  Yet  it  is  acknow- 
k-iigixl  that  he  found  more  pleasure  in  the  active 
sports  of  yijutli,  an  I  in  SMjci.il  enjoyment,  than  in 
nabits  of  recluse  study.  His  time,  however,  does 
not  aeeoa  to  bftve  been  spent  without  some  plans  of 
more  fleriooi  nralicatiaii.  A  book  which  belonged 
to  him,  entitled  A  Defetut  tfthe  Ckurdk  Gcvtnmemt, 
JFIutA,  Worskifit  and  Spirit  of  the  Pralyteriam,  is  pre- 
served; the  blank  leaves  of  this  volume  were  de- 
voted by  him  to  the  somcwii.it  incongruous  puqiose 
of  receiving  scrap-,  of  sjitechcs,  c\  iilcntiy  the  gtrms 
of  a  play  wl.i  Ji  lie  nicilit.itc4  writing.  Anotlier 
drain-itic  scheme  of  his  assumed  a  more  decided 
t.h;ii>c;  he  finished  two  acts  of  a  tragedy,  founded  on 
the  achievencots  and  £tte  of  Sir  William  Wallace, 
bat  abndoiMd  the  nndertaking,  having  seen  awither 
pby  on  the  same  subject,  and  being  afraid  that  his 
own  might  be  considered  a  plagiarism.  Probably 
both  productions  were  of  a  commonplace  descrip- 
tion; and  the  poet,  perceiving  the  flatness  of  that 
of  which  he  was  not  the  author,  and  conscious  of  the 
similarity  of  his  own,  relinquished  an  undertaking  to 
which  his  abilities  certainly  were  nut  equal.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  the  choice  of  the  subject  affiuds 
an  evidence  of  Fergusson's  judgment;  inasmudl  as 
the  f.ite  of  the  illustrious  ^eutlish  hero,  tn.;c;!irr  with 
his  disinterested  patriuti->m  and  bravery,  jupj'ly  a 
much  more  eligit)Ie  theme  for  the  tragical  mu-.e,  tli;in 
the  deaths  of  Macbeth,  Richard  III.,  l'i2arro,  or  any 
Other  tyrant  of  ancient  or  mo<iem  times,  whose  ca- 
tastrophes, being  nothing  more  than  the  vengeance 
doe  to  their  crinei,  cannot  excite  dioM  qmpathetic 
ledinp  that  arise  only  from  the  contemplation  of 
snfTenng  viitne.  This  would  be  very  justly  said 
if  it  were  true  th.it  tile  succe-s  of  a  dramatic  author 
de(>cnds  upini  his  enlisting  the  approbation  of  the 
audience  in  behalf  of  his  hero.  But  the  cxse  is 
widely  ditTerenu  A  view  uf  human  nature  under 
the  influence  of  some  powerful  emotion,  with  which 
manltind  in  general  are  not  iamiliart  aeemi  to  be 
what  is  mainly  required.  All  men  we  not  acquainted 
with  the  workings  of  an  ambitioos  and  wicked  heart; 
and  hence,  when  the  tyrant  is  exhibited  before  them, 
they  learn  something  that  is  new  and  surprising,  and 
the  skill  of  the  jjoct  meets  with  its  projKJrtionate 
meed  of  applause.  15ut  there  are  few,  indeed,  who 
Iiave  not  considered  from  their  youth  up  the  char- 
acter of  a  great  patriot  like  Wallace;  their  admira- 
tioD  and  pi^  have  been  bestowed  upon  liim  from 
thdr  teodeiest  years,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for 
poetlj  to  effect.  Nor  wa.s  the  genius  of  Fergusson 
fitted  for  the  delineation  of  a  majestic  character. 
He  had  a  fund  of  humour,  an  agreeahlc  gaiety,  hut 
not  much  reach  of  passion  or  of  feeling.  In  his  ling- 
lish  blank  verses  there  is  no  stately  flow  nor  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment.  His  mind,  moreover,  did  not 
possess  strength  sufficient  to  accomplish  more  than 
can  be  done  m  a  aeries  of  oceaaioaal  verses;  he  bad 
not  as  nrach  resolation  to  carry  htm  thnragh  the 

sui;i.e~s:!iri  of  efforts  nece>^;\ry  for  tlie  com]'letion  of 
a  ilr.aii.uic  ]>'>em;  and,  ua  itie  whole,  we  sec  nu  occa- 
sion either  for  surprise  OT  icgict  Unit  be  ncvcr  per- 
fected his  thinl  act. 

What  were  the  reasons  for  Fergosson  abandoning 
his  academical  career  is  nowhere  meotioDed.  Pro- 
bably he  had  no  great  heart  for  the  profession  to 
which  he  had  been  destined,  and  was  prevented  by 
want  of  pecuniary  means  from  pnnoing  his  studies 
with  a  view  to  any  other.  When  the  torni  of  his 
bursary  expired,  which  was  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
he  qvitlsd  St.  Andiewi,  and  ictnmed  to  Edmbui^ 


to  his  mother'^  house,  his  father  having  died  two 

yearebeCowe.  Ucre^  ifhispra^)ectswerenotgloonqrt 
his  plans  were  unsettled,  and  never  took  any  mdded 

aim  for  his  settlement  in  life.  The  profession  of  a 
teacher  has  been  resorted  to  by  many  who  have 
acquired  some  learning,  but  whose  narrow  circum- 
stances did  not  allow  them  to  aspire  to  more  pleas- 
ant and  profiuble  employments;  and,  even  after 
qualifying  themselves  lor  superior  offices,  numbers 
of  young  men,  failing  to  obuin  the  reward  of  their 
labours,  (all  (jack  opon  that  hombkr  Beans  of  ob> 
taining  a  subsistence.   But  for  the  padent  duties  of 

a  schoolmaster  Fergusson's  ardent  temperament 
completely  clisqualified  him,  and  probably  he  never 
ihouglit  (if  tlie  alternative.  The  study  uf  niedicine 
was  suggested  to  him;  but  this  was  no  less  distaste- 
ful, for  to  such  vivid  nervous  excitement  was  he 
liable,  that  he  could  not  read  the  description  of  a 
disease  without  imagining  that  his  own  finune  iidt 
its  symptoms. 

After  some  time  spent  in  vain  hope  that  some 
opening  wouM  ])rescnt  itself,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
John  ForlK's,  a  matcnial  uncle,  near  Aberdeen,  who, 
being  in  e.isv  circumstances,  wxs  expected  to  do 
something  for  his  nephew.  That  gentleman,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  account,  entertained  hhn  bx  some 
tim^  hoping,  perhaps,  that  after  n  naionable  stay, 
such  as  the  hospitality  of  an  unde^  roof  might  war* 
rant,  he  woulii  take  hi^  leave  and  give  him  no  farther 
trouble.  lint  time  slipped  on,  and  Fergusson  still 
continue*!  his  guest.  .\l  List  the  li.ibihments  of  the 
dependent  relative  began  to  grow  somewhat  shabby,  ' 
and  an  intimation  was  conveyed  to  I:im  that  he  was 
no  longer  fit  to  appear  at  Mr.  Forbes's  table.  The 
indignant  poet  immediately  retired  to  an  ale-house 
in  the  neignbouriiood,  where  he  penned  a  letter  full 
of  resentment  of  the  usage  he  had  received.  This 
rcm<instiance  pro<luced  -some  little  effecl,  for  his 
uncle  sent  him,  by  a  messenger,  a  few  shillings  to 
be.ir  his  charges  to  Edinburgh.  He  [H  rf.iniieti  the 
journey  on  foot,  and  returned  to  his  mother's  house 
so  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  overwhelmed  with 
mortification,  that  lie  fell  into  a  serioos  illness.  In 
a  few  days  Ms  atrengdi  of  body  revived,  and  he  re* 
gained  sufficient  composure  of^  mind  to  express  his 
vexation  in  a  poem,  entitled  TTie  Decay  of  Fritndthip^ 
and  his  grounds  for  philosophic  resignation  in  another, 
A^aimt  Rcpinins;  at  Fortntie.  Tht^e  pieces  exhibit 
some  fluency  of  versification,  but  do  not  breathe  any 
poetic  fire.  In  the  first  he  bewails  the  ingratitude 
of  man,  and,  aooordiog  to  ancient  usage,  detcnnines 
to  resort  to  SDue  solitary  shore,  there  to  disclose 
his  grie6  to  the  imnnuring  surge,  and  teach  the 
IkjIIow  cnvenis  to  resound  his  wtx-s.  In  the  second 
he  declares  that  he  was  able  to  contemplate  the 
gorgeous  vanity  of  state  with  a  cool  ilisdam,  and 
after  reasoning  the  matter  on  the  inade<juacy  of  wealth 
to  procure  happiness,  concludes  that  virtue  is  the 
sacred  source  of  permanent  and  heart-felt  satisfaction 
— a  fact,  the  truth  of  wluch  is  so  very  generally  ac- 
Icnowledged,  that  the  statement  and  elucidation  of 
it  is  no  longer  considered  to  constitute  poetry. 

The  iK-haviour  of  Mr.  Forln's  in  tlie  matter  just 
related  ha>  been  rejHoljated  as  ungenerous  in  the 
cxtrcine.  liul  it  seems  (jueritionable  whtllier  the 
censure  be  merited  in  its  full  extent.  Every  man  is, 
no  doubt,  bound  to  assist  his  Mtow-men,  and  more 
particulariv  tliose  who  are  connected  with  his  own 
famUy,  or  nave  other  daims  to  his  patronage,  as  &r 
as  lies  in  his  power.  But  it  is  diflicult  to  fix  the 
limits  to  which  his  exertions  ought,  in  any  particular 

I case,  to  1)C  carried.  It  may  seem  very  clear  to  every 
one  at  the  present  day  that  Feigusson  was  a  man  of 
fenini,  ana  ou|^  to  hnve  been  promoted  to  some 
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oflke  which  might  have  conferred  independence,  at 
die  Mine  time  that  it  left  Um  hasoie  lor  the  cultiva- 
tkm  of  his  literary  talents.   TbSa  was,  however,  l^y 

no  mean*  so  apparent  at  the  i>criod  to  which  we  refer, 
nor  psrhaps  at  any  future  pcriiKl  tiurjnjj  tlic  poet's 
lifetime.  He  presented  himself  in  his  uncle's  house 
an  expectant  of  favour;  but  hia  expectations  might 
not,  t»  any  ordinaiy^ioinded  person,  appear  very  rea- 
aoittble.  He  was  a  young  man  that  had  addicted 
hiottdf  to  die  pntfitlm  oocnpatioa  of  rhyming  (  who 
cooU  tell  he  vras  to  render  himself  eminent  by  it?) ; 
he  coold  not  submit  his  mind  to  common  business, 
anil  hail  aversions  thai  iliii  not  appear  t  »  re>.t  on  \ery 
feasible  foundations,  to  certain  cmploynicnls  which 
were  proposed  to  him :  and  when  we  consider  to 
how  close  a  scrutiny  it  is  reasonable  that  those  who 
aottdl  patronage  should  be  prepared  to  submit,  it 
docs  not  seem  wonderfiil  that  hie  ahoold  have  been 
reyaided  as  a  youne  man  who  was  disposed  to  re- 
main idle,  and  that  his  friends  should  have  been  dis- 
coarajicd  from  using  their  influence  in  behalf  of  one 
who  did  not  seem  willing  to  do  what  he  could  for 
himself.  We  know  few  of  the  circumstances  that 
took  pbce  during  Fergu^son's  residence  with  his 
nncle^  and  it  is  unjust  to  deal  out  reproaches  so  much 
atiandom. 

Some  time  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  Fergw^- 
son  obtained  employment  as  a  copyist  of  legal  papers, 
in  thi-  iifFice  of  the  conuni-1-.ary  clerk  of  Kdinburgh; 
a  sitaatiiin  miserably  inferior  to  his  talents,  But 
which  til-,  straitened  eircuuistances  an  J  his  total  want 
pf  an  aim  la  life  conipelleil  hi:n  to  accept.  With 
the  exception  of  some  months  devoted  to  similar 
duties  at  the  sheriff>clerk's  office,  he  spent,  in  this 
homble  employment,  the  mnainder  of  nis  brief  and 
unhappy  lite.  The  change  fiom  the  one  office  to 
the  other  seems  to  have  been  dictated  purely  by  that 
desire  of  an  alternation  of  miser)-,  which  caused  the 
soldier  who  suffered  under  flaj^ellation  to  cry  first 
"strike  high,"  and  then  "sirike  low."  Having  ex- 
perienced some  trouble  from  the  fretful  temper  of  the 
deputy  commissary  clerk,  Mr.  Aliercromby,  under 
wluua  he  pecfonned  his  drudge,  he  aoo^  relief 
hi  (be  otbCT  office;  bat  findboe  worse  evils  there  hi 
the  painful  nature  of  the  sherifTs  duties  as  an  enforcer 
of  executions  be  s[)€edily  solicited  re-admission  to 
his  former  ji'.acc,  and  was  glad  to  obtain  it.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  Fergusson's  employment 
involved  the  stu<iv  of  law,  and  that  in  that  lay  the 
unpleasantness  of  his  situation.  But  in  reality,  the 
stMjr  of  law,  allowing  it  to  be  as  drjr  as  several  of 
Fsfgpisaon's  bioerapheA  have  tepieaeated  it,  and  as 
nnsai table  as  they  have  supposed  to  the  mercurial 
genius  of  a  [XKt,  woulil  have  hem  absdhltdy  a  daily 
delight  of  the  highest  kind,  compared  to  the  monoto- 
nous duties  of  perpetual  transcnption,  which  formed 
in  reality  the  extent  of  the  poet's  professional  la- 
bours. 

This  wretched  drudgery,  however,  was  relieved 
in  two  ways.  Fergusson,  during  the  whole  poriod 
of  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  as  a  cl^rk  or  copyist, 
wrote  more  or  less  poetry  almost  every  day.  At  the 
S.ame  tinn-  be  ^[>e:it  a  iiart  nf  almost  every  evening 
ia  thi>se  conviviai  re^'alemeMi-,  u  r.h  \vhieh  the  caucus 
o(  E'iinlnirgh  of  all  t  la^^cs  were  •Jieii  accustomed  to 
solace  themselves  after  the  drudgerj"  of  the  day. 

fhc  min<l  of  the  |>oet  was  partly  directed  to  Eng- 
lish clasaical  modeu:  he  wrote  pastorals  and  dia- 
logues, ni  the  manner  of  Pope,  Shenstone,  and 
Somervillc;  but  these  are  mere  exhibitions  of  Ian- 
gnage,  totally  uninspired  by  the  least  force  or  origi- 
nality of  ideas,  an  I  would  now  weary  even  the  most 
patient  antiquary  in  the  perusal.  Fortunately  he 
also  adventured  apoa  the  Goiine  latdjrlcft  vacant  bjr 
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Ramsay,  and  there  found  themes  fer  which  his  genius 
was  better  adapted.  The  humours  and  pecnUaiities 
of  sodal  life  in  the  andent  city  of  Edinburgh  attracted 

his  attention,  and  became  in  his  hands  the  materials 
of  various  s])eciineiis  of  Scollish  ptK'try,  which  far 
surpassed  the  similar  jiocms  ul  Kamsay,  and  are  but 
little  inferior  to  those  of  Burns,  in  his  Z^/M  Rata, 
The  Riiittg  and  Sitting  of  theStumit  CauJer  Oysters, 
and  Ti<  Kin^t  Sirtk-day,  there  is  a  power  of  htua- 
orous  description  which  at  once  stamps  him  as  a 
poet  of  superior  genius,  even  if  the  nervous  sense  of 
nis  Braid  Claiih,  Cauler  Water,  and  other  poems 
upon  general  subjects,  and  the  homely  grace  of  his 
tarmers  /n^ir,  wliich  describes  in  the  most  vivid 
and  genuine  colours  a  scene  worthy  of  the  higiiest 
efforts  of  the  musc,  had  not  placed  him  still  more 
unequivocally  in  that  rank,  llie  language  employed 
by  r  eigusson  .is  much  more  purely  Scottish  than 
that  of  Barns,  and  he  uses  it  with  a  readhiess  and 
ea>e  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing.  Tic  hxs  not  the 
firm  and  vigorous  lone  of  I'urns,  but  more  softness 
and  polish,  such  as  might  liave  lH;en  exi>ectcd  from 
his  gentler  and  perhaps  more  instructed  mind.  The 
poet  chiefly  wrote  these  effusions  for  a  periodical 
work,  entitled  Kuddimans  If  'efkly  Magatinf,  where 
they  attracted  a  considerable  share  of  public  atten« 
tion,  not  only  in  Edinburgh  but  ihraaghout  the 
country. 

The  convivialities  ofFergiisson  have  l>ecn  generally 
described  as  Liorderiiig  un  excels,  and  a>  eharactenz. 
ing  himself  in  particular,  amidst  a  jxjiiulatinn  gene- 
rally sober.  The  real  truth  is,  that  the  poor  ]m-t 
indulged  exactly  in  the  same  way,  and  in  general  to 
the  same  etteiit,  as  other  yoaag  men  of  that  day. 
The  want  of  pabHe  amusements,  the  less  general 
taste  for  reailing,  and  the  limited  accommodations 
of  private  houses  in  those  days,  led  partly  to  a 
practice  which,  as  alrt-.nly  mentioned,  prevailed 
among  all  orders  of  people  in  Edinburgh  of  frequent- 
ing taverns  in  the  evenmg  for  the  sake  of  relaxation 
and  exercise  of  the  intellect.  The  favourite  haunt  of 
Robert  Fergusson,  and  many  other  persons  of  his 
own  standing,  was  Lucky  Middlemass  s  tavern  in  the 
Cowgate,  which  he  celebrates  in  his  poem  on  Caultr 
Oys.Urs,  One  of  the  individuals  who  almost  nightly 
enjoyed  his  comj«ny  there,  communicated  to  the 
jiresenl  writer,  in  1827,  the  following  particulars  re- 
specting the  extent  and  nature  of  their  convivi- 
alities : — 

"The  entertainment  almost  invariably  consisted 
of  a  few  boards  of  raw  oysters,  porter,  gin,  and 
oocasioaally  a  limred  [dried]  hadaod^  wUdi  was 
neither  mace  nor  less  than  what  formed  the  evening 

enjoyments  of  most  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh. 
The  best  gin  was  then  so]<l  at  about  five  shillings  a 
gallon,  and  accoi(l)ML;ly  the  gill  at  Lucky  Muldle- 
mass's  cost  only  thret  j pence.  The  whole  dcl>auch  of 
the  young  men  i-eli  lom  came  to  more  than  sixpence 

or  sevenpence.    Mr.  S  distinctly  recollects  that 

Feigusson  always  seemed  unwilling  to  spend  any 
more.  They  generally  met  at  ei^t  o'clock,  and 
rose  to  depart  at  ten ;  but  Fer]gusson  was  sometimes 
I>revailed  upon  to  outsit  his  friends,  hy  other  persons 
who  came  in  later,  and,  for  the  sake  of  lii>  c<jmpany, 
entreated  him  to  join  them  in  further  potations. 
The  humour  of  his  conver- ition.  which  was  in  itself 
the  highest  treat,  frequei.ii)  uinied  upon  the  odd 
and  obnoxiotts  duuacters  who  then  aboiunded  in  the 
town.   In  the  case^  however,  of  the  latter,  he  never 

fermitted  his  satire  to  become  in  the  least  rancorous. 
Ic  generally  contented  himself  with  conceiving 
them  in  ludicrous  or  awkward  situations,  .such,  for 
instance,  as  their  eoing  home  at  night,  and  having 
their  dothes  bleeaied  by  an  impure  ablution  front 
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the  garret?; — a  vcPr-  common  occurrence  nt  that  time, 
and  the  mention  of  wliich  \\.i>  sutTicicnl  tu  awaken 
the  sympathifs  <jf  all  |ire->ciii." 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  poet  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  same  informant: — "In  st.uure  I  eri^us. 
ion  was  about  five  feet  nine,  slender  and  handsome. 
His  face  never  exhibited  the  least  trace  of  red,  but 
was  perfectly  and  unUbrmly  pale,  or  rather  yellow. 
He  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  person  in  delicate 

licalth;  and  Mr.  S          remembers  that,  at  last,  he 

tuulJ  not  eat  raw  oysters,  but  was  compelled  by  the 
\veaknc'>s  of  his  stomach  to  a>k  for  them  pickled. 
I  lis  forehead  was  elevated,  ami  hi^  whole  countenance 
c)jH:n  and  pleasing.  He  i  ■  own  fair  brown 
hair,  with  a  long  maasive  curl  along  eadi  side  of  the 
head,  and  tenninatin^  in  a  queue,  dressed  with  a 
black  silk  riband.  His  dress  was  never  very  good, 
but  often  much  fade<l,  and  the  white  thread  stockings 
which  he  j^eiier-illy  wore  in  preference  to  the  more 
common  kmd  of  gray  worsted,  he  often  permitted 
to  become  considerably  soiled  before  changing  them." 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  related  for  the 
potpose  of  showing  the  irksomcncss  of  the  poet 
nnd^  his  usnnl  avocatloos.  In  copying  out  the 
extract  of  a  deed,  one  forenoon,  he  blundered  it  two 
different  times,  and  was  .-if  length  obliged  to  abandon 
the  t.T-sk  without  eompkling  it.  On  returning  in 
the  evening  he  found  that  the  e.\tract  liad  been 
much  wanted,  and  he  accordingly  sat  down  with 
great  idactaaice  to  attempt  it  a  third  time.  He  had 
not,  however,  half  aocomplished  his  task,  when  he 
cried  oat  to  his  office  oompaaioB  Aat  a  thought  had 
just  struck  him,  which  he  would  instantly  put  into 
verse,  and  carry  to  Ruddimatfs  Magazine  (on  the  eve 
of  publication),  but  that  he  would  instantly  return  and 
complete  the  extract.  lie  immediately  scrawlc<l 
out  the  fjlLiwing  stan/a  on  one  Thomas  l^ancashire, 
who,  after  acting  the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet,  and 
other  such  characters,  on  the  Edinburgh  stage,  had 
set  up  a  public-house,  in  wliich  he  died: — 

"Al;is,  poor  Tom!  how  oft,  with  merry  heftrt. 
Hawtt  w«  bdwM  iImo  play  the  *extqBl»|iait! 
Cadi  eomie  heart  must  now  Ise  grieved  to  ace 

The  vrxinii's  rlr?.iry  jurt  pcrfoniied  on  ihcc." 

On  his  return  towards  the  ofiice  he  called  .nt  the 
shop  of  his  friend  Sommers,  paintseller  and  glazier, 
in  the  Parliament  Close,  where  he  found  a  boy  reui> 
ing  a  poem  on  creatioa.   This  droumstance  famished 

him  with  the  point  of  another  epigram,  which  he 
immediately  scnbbled  down,  and  left  for  Mr.  Som- 

niers",  |(er\ival.  These  proceedings  occupic<l  him 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  he  then  returned  to  his 
drudgery. 

Uniform  tradition,  and  every  other  testimony, 
ascribe  to  Feigusson  an  excellent  voice,  and  a  must 
captivating  manner  of  siagiiu  the  sin^ple  melodies 
of  his  native  country.  His  Sirks  ef  Fnvermay  long 
survived  in  tlie  recollection  of  h  s  asNOciates  as  a 
musicjl  gem  of  the  fir^t  lustre.  'I'lie  following  anec- 
dote, communicated  by  bis  l)iogra])her  Sommers,  at 
once  proves  his  vocal  powers  and  reflects  a  light 
upon  his  character.  "In  one  of  his  convivial  frolics 
he  laid  a  wager  with  some  of  his  associates  that,  if 
they  wonld  mmish  him  with  a  certain  number  of 
printed  liallads  (no  matter  what  kind),  he  would 
undertake  to  dispose  of  them  as  a  street  singer  in  the 
course  of  two  hours.  The  bet  w.as  laid,  and  next 
evening,  being  in  tiie  month  of  November,  a  large 
bundle  of  ballads  were  procured  for  him.  He 
wrapped  himself  in  a  shabby  greatcoat,  put  on  an 
old  scratch  wig,  and  in  this  disguised  form  commenced 
his  adventure  at  the  we^h-hoiue,  bead  of  the  West 
Bow.  In  Us  gmng  down  the  Lawnniaritet  and 
Street,  he  had  the  address  to  cdlect  great 


multitudes  around  him,  while  he  amused  them  with 
a  variety  of  favourite  !^cotIish  songs,  by  no  means 
.such  as  he  had  luliaiK  inr,  arnl  ij.Tincd  the  waL;t  r  by 
disposing  of  the  whole  collection.  He  waited  on 
his  companions  by  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  ami 
spent  with  them  in  mkthful  glee  the  produce  of  his 
street  adventure.** 

Fergusson's  diqxnitkn  led  him  into  many  iroUcs; 
of  which  the  following  Instances  are  recounted.  His 
l.mdlord  hai>pencd  to  lie  a  man  very  much  given  to 
iiiteniiierance,  at  the  same  time  that  he  aspired  to 
all  ihe  lionours  of  a  saint.  One  night  he  attempted 
to  perform  family  worship  in  a  state  of  complete  in- 
toxication, when,  to  Us  inconceivable  hecRir,  every 
sentence  of  his  ptajrer  was  echoed  by  some  unseen 
being  at  no  great  distance.  Confounded  with  dranlcen 
terror,  he  ordered  his  family  to  retire^  and  dil-  urea 
the  huiks.  It  w.xs  I-ergusson  w  ho  thus  alarmeil  him 
from  a  neighbouring  closet.  .Xfterwards  the  |">or 
man  gave  his  family  an  impressive  lecture  on  the 
necessity  of  their  improving  their  ways,  as  he  felt 
certain  that  something  senous  was  about  to  befidl 
them.  He  even  unbosomed  his  own  oonsdenoe  to 
the  waggish  cause  of  all  his  terrors,  and  received, 
with  maHcs  of  extreme  contrition,  the  absolution 
which  Fergus'-on  n<lniinistered  to  him  in  considera- 
tion of  his  re[)cntance.  On  another  occasion  Fer- 
giisson  Wen;,  with  some  companions,  to  the  door  of 
a  similar  zealot,  and  began  to  whine  forth  a  ])sa1m  in 
burlesque  of  the  hypocritical  habits  (as  he  considered 
them)  of  those  within.  With  even  less  justifiable 
thoughtlessness,  he  once  threw  bito  the  open  window 
of  a  Glassite  meeting-house  a  paper,  on  which  he 
had  inscribed  some  lines  in  imitation  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  plea>cd  to  perform  thcii  dex  otion>. 
A  more  innocent  frolic  wosas follows:  having  procured 
a  sailor's  dress,  he  dressed  himself  in  it,  assumed  a 
huge  sticl(,  and  sallying  out,  paid  a  round  of  visits  to 
his  acquaintances,  lie  was  so  effectually  disguised 
that  few  or  none  of  them  knew  him ;  and  by  throwing 
forth  hints  of  some  of  their  former  induicretions,  he 
so  much  surprised  them  that  they  imputed  his  know- 
ledge  to  divination.  I!y  ibis  means  he  jnocured  from 
many  of  them  sucli  a  fund  of  inf<irni.'.i mii  .is  (■i:al)lcd 
him  to  give  them  a  greater  surprise  when  he  resumed 
the  genuine  character  of  Robby  Fergusson.  For  in 
the  sailor's  habit  he  informed  them  of  many  frailtica> 
and  iailings,  which  they  imagined  it  impossible  for 
any  one  of  his  appearance  to  know ;  and  in  the 
habit  of  Robby  Fergusson  he  divulged  many  things 
which  they  believed  none  but  the  ragged  sailor  was 
acquainted  with.  P'ergusson's  j)owcr  of  mimicrj- 
w.xs  indeed  admirable,  and  he  disjilaycd  a  consider- 
able turn  for  acting  in  general.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  was  the  very  life  and  soul  of  a  pnrticu* 
lar  ^Kniting  club  to  which  he  attached  himscU, 

In  the  arde  of  his  acquaintance,  though  it  ex- 
tended through  nearly  all  ranks  of  society,  he  h.T'l 
few  more  respectable  friends  than  Mr.  Woods,  a 
<li-»tingiiished  player  long  estaliiiNheil  m  Ixlinburgh. 
Wooiis  was  a  man  of  wit,  taste,  an<l  goml  sense,  to 
which  good  qualities  he  added  a  prudence  of  con- 
duct, in  which  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  poet  had 
uniformly  imitated  him.  Through  the  innnenoe  of 
Mr.  Woods,  and  in  consideration  perhaps  of  occa- 
sional poetical  scri'iccs,  he  enjoyed  a  free  admission 
to  the  theatre,  of  which  he  took  :u!:  unfic^|ueilt 
advantage.  To  (juote  a  memoraniium  \vhich  has 
l>cen  supplietl  to  us  on  this  subject : — "He  ahva)-s 
sat  in  the  central  tiox,  denominated  the  Sh.tkspeare 
box ;  and  his  mode  of  expressing  approbation  in 
comic  performances  was  very  singular.  Instead  of 
clapping  his  bands,  or  using  any  exdamation^  be 
i»ra  to  show  bow  much  he  was  delighted  nisiiig 
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Ma  ri^lt  Ittnd  dencheil  above  his  head,  and  bringing 
k  down  emphatioalljr  on  the  fimt  of  the  box,  with 
n  sweeping  blow.** 

His  lir.ther  Ilcnn-.  who  was  eight  years  older 
th.m  himM-l!,  had  before  this  period  been  obliged  by 
sjtne  youthful  indiscretions  to  go  to  sea.  Henry 
was  a  youth  of  considerable  acquirements  and  in- 
genuity, and  in  particular  had  an  extraordinary  taste 
for  fcacii^.  Some  letten  are  extant  which  the 
jrouoff  Muor  addressed  to  his  mother  and  brother, 
and  taey  certainly  display  powers  of  mind  and  habits 
of  reflection  which,  if  discowred  on  shipboard,  roust 
have  x^t(ini>,hed  his  superiors.  Apparently  quite 
tired  of  the  hopeless  druilj^ery  of  his  office,  and  per- 
haps imj>clled  by  more  pressing  consitk-ratiutis, 
Kobeit  rcrgusson  at  one  time  contemplated  the 
coune  of  life  now  pursued  bf  his  brother,  the  wild 
deagen  of  which  uu^t  havesoine  dnum  to  m  poet's 
bcHt   He  thai  hnmoRNidy  allodei  to  his  design 

"  Fortune  and  Hot.  c't-r  since  his  birth. 
Could  oevcr  yet  agree; 
She  fiuriy  kicked  him  (torn  th«  «aith| 
To  tty  iMfine  at  aca." 

He  was  not  derfiwJ,  however,  to  aeeate  this  resolu. 
lion. 

It)  t773  FeigaMoa*s  poems  were  coUeeted  from 
the  IVfeJUy  Alagatine  into  one  volume;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  poet  reaped  any  pecuniary  benefit 
from  the  publication.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
thi>  admired  son  of  genius  never  rcalizcii  a  single 
shilling  bv  his  writings. 

For  a  Sxvei  number  of  years  Fergusson  led  the 
aboless  life  lAidi  wc  have  endeavoand  to  describe, 
obtahuqg  the  means  of  a  scanty  sabsfstence  bya  ser- 
vile and  nnwoithy  drudgery,  and  cheering  his  leimie 
moments  with  mingled  intcllecUi.il  exertion  and  con- 
vivial dissipation.  To  many  jxtm  iiis  lie  was  recom- 
mended by  his  fascinating  ouvLT-.Tlioii,  his  modesty, 
and  hi*  gentle  and  alTectionale  character.  Of  these, 
however,  with  but  one  exception,  there  were  none 
who  cither  felt  called  upon,  or  had  it  in  their  power, 
to  advance  his  worldly  fortunes.  That  exception 
was  a  Mr.  Burnet,  who,  becoming  much  attached  to 
the  poet  at  Edinburgh,  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
sc-n.l  him  a  draught  for  a  hundred  pouiuls  from 
India,  with  an  invitation  to  come  thitht-r,  m  order 
t<)  experience  still  more  solid  arid  lastliiL;  prcmfs  of 
his  friendship.  Even  of  this  single  ray  of  liindness 
from  Us  fellowmen  the  poor  poet  was  destined  to 
reap  no  advantage,  being  dead  before  the  money  and 
the  invitation  arrived.  The  nhhappy  youth  eon> 
tinucd,  «>  long  as  his  mind  was  sensible  of  anything, 
to  feel  th.it,  with  powers  which  elevated  him  above 
most  of  hi-.  fcll'>ws,  and  were  likely  to  make  him  Ixr 
rememlx^rcd  when  all  of  them  were  forgotten,  he  yet 
ate  every  day  a  bitterer  and  a  scantier  meal,  and 
moiled  on  and  on  in  hopele.^4  poverty,  at  once  the 
iQstrament  and  the  victim  of  their  pleasores. 

Early  in  the  year  1774,  when  his  frame  was  pe- 
culiarly expose!  by  the  effiects  of  a  certain  medicine 

to  cold,  he  wa-»  induced  to  accompany  some  fjentlc- 
roen,  who  were  interoied  in  an  election  Inisiiiess,  to 
one  of  the  e.i^iern  counties  of  Scotland.  It  is  no 
unconunoti  thim;  for  told,  contracted  under  such 
dfenmstaii'X-^,  to  ;>t  oduce  mental  derangement;  and 
aodi  was  the  melancholy  destiny  of  Feiniasoa  I  Be- 
ing hivolved  in  tfie  riotons  scenes  of  the  deeUon, 
he  easily  caught  the  hanefiil  distemper,  the  effects 
of  which  were  quite  as  much  mental  as  physical. 
^Vhlle  in  this  tlisordered  state  he  happcnctl  one  <lay 
to  wander  into  the  churchyard,  where  he  was  soon 
after  aceoated  bf  die  vcnendde  John  Bnmii,  author 


of  many  well-known  works  in  divinity,  and  who 
exercised  the  humble  but  respectable  fimctioos  of  a 
dissenting  clergyman  in  the  town.    After  a  few 

trivial  remarks  had  passed  between  them,  Mr.  Brown 
w.as  led  by  the  nature  of  the  scene  to  advert  to  the 
mortality  of  man,  observing  that  in  a  short  time  they 
wouhi  soon  Ik:  laid  in  the  ilust,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  wise  to  prepare  for  eternity.  To  Mr.  Brown 
the  conversation  seemed  the  most  casual  and  unim- 
portant that  could  wdl  be  But  sodi  were  not  its 
effects.  In  the  present  slattt  of  the  poet's  mind  his 
early  religious  impresrfons  were  last  reviving,  and 
while  the  jxrialties  of  follv  wruriL';  li:-  nerves,  his 
tliouglits  waridcrcti  Uick  over  his  mis-.]ient  and  «n- 
jirusperous  life.  Upon  a  mind  so  prepared  the  acci- 
dental remarks  of  the  divine  (who  did  not  even  know 
who  he  was)  sunk  as  deep  as  if  they  had  been  im< 
printed  in  characters  of  fire  He  letnmed  home  an 
altered  and  despairing  man. 

One  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  met  him  ii^ 
March,  1774,  a  short  time  after  this  event,  found 
him  somewhat  tranquillize*!,  but  still  in  a  very  pre- 
carious state.  The  poor  bard  gave  an  account  01  the 
excesses  which  had  lately  produced  such  dreadful 
effects,  and  ^ke  with  terror  of  what  would  lie 
unavoidable  in  the  event  of  a  rdapse  confinement 
in  the  common  a^lom  for  insane  persons.  He  also 
introduced  the  subject  of  religion,  and  converted 
wi'h  much  earnestness  on  sonie  of  its  fundamental 
(ioctrines.  *' Upon  a  particular  (.K;casion,  which  he 
specifiei],  he  said  a  Mr.  Fcrrier,  at  or  near  St.  An- 
drews, had  alanned  and  rather  displea.sed  him  by 
inaintainitig  what  are  usually  denominated  the  ortho- 
dox tenets  of  our  Scottish  creeds:  and  Fergusson 
appeared  to  differ,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
Ifoin  the  commonly  reodvcd  notions  on  these  sub- 
jects. He  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  fall  of  man,  nnd  of  a  mediatorial  sac- 
rifice for  human  ini'ivnly;  ni.d  he  (luestiotieil.  with 
considerable  Ixilduos,  t!ic  consistency  of  such  doc- 
trines with  the  attributes  of  divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ncs.s.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  confessed  the 
imperfect  nature  of  the  himum  intellect,  and  the  on* 
fathomable  depth  of  aU  such  inquiries.  This  is  the 
only  gleam  01  infidelity  which  ever  seems  to  have 
diminished  the  fearful  gloom  of  superstitious  terror: 
no  consoling  r.i\N  of  genuine  religion  charmed  his 
liosom;  no  sounds  of  peace  gladdened  his  heart,  and 
enabled  him  to  sustain,  with  fortitude  atui  calniiieHs, 
the  sorrows  which  oppressed  him.  He  anticipated 
'the  last  peal  of  the  tfannder  of  heaven '  as  the  v(doe 
of  eternal  vengeance  speaking  in  wiath,  and  con- 
signing him  to Irmnediabie  pertHtion.** 

After  h.ivin','  jiartially  recovered  from  his  disorder, 
his  tiiind  In  S  lid  to  have  received  another  shock  from 
the  following  inci<lent  : — 

"  In  the  room  adjoiriiii;  to  that  in  which  he  slept 
wasa  starhng,  which  1  em^  -eize<i  one  night  by  a  cat 
that  had  found  its  way  down  the  chimney,  awakened 
Mr.  Feigusson  by  the  most  alarming  screams. 
Having  teamed  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  he  hcjnn 
seriously  to  reflect  how  often  he,  an  aocoontable 
and  immortal  being,  had  in  ilie  hour  of  intemperance 
set  death  at  defiance,  though  it  was  thus  terrible,  in 
reality,  to  an  unaccountable  and  sinless  (  nMlurc. 
This  brought  to  his  recollection  the  conversation  of 
the  clergyman,  which,  aided  by  the  solemnity  of 
nudnight,  wraagfat  his  mind  up  to  a  pitch  of  remorse 
that  almost  bordered  on  frantic  despair.  Sleep  now 
forsook  his  eyelids;  and  he  rose  in  the  mominc,  not 
as  he  had  formerly  done,  to  mix  i^ln  with  the 


>  PMcrkin's  Lift  ^  Ftfgmnm,  prefixed  to  l^ndon  cditiga 
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social  anrl  the  L;ny,  but  to  be  a  rociuse  from  socioty, 
and  to  allow  the  remembrance  of  his  past  tollies  tu 
prey  upon  his  vitals.  All  his  vivacity  now  forsook 
Um;  UKMC  lip*  which  were  formed  to  give  delight 
wen  doted  as  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  on  ois 
countenance  sat  horror  plumed!"* 

It  is  prolmbly  to  this  period  that  we  are  to  refer 
two  anecdotes  which  have  been  related  as  giving 
the  (irit  proofs  of  a  decidc<l  cra/e  in  his  undet  stand- 
ing.  Mr.  Tennant,  in  an  article  which  has  been 
already  quoted,  says: — "It  is  difficult,  even  in  sane 
penoas,  to  determine  where  wit  ends  and  tempocaiy 
reeling  of  the  imagination  b^ns;  and  in  the  case  of 
Fergusson,  whose  conceptions  were  ever  so  vivid, 
and  who.f  wit  was  -  i  f  n-.iastical  and  irregular,  it 
was  ditTicuIl  for  his  fiiLiuls  i<i  discriminate  between 
liis  wit  and  his  madness — to  set  a  boundary-line  be- 
tween those  of  his  days  that  were  but  frolic-soiiie  and 
funny,  and  those  that  were  desperately  and  invariably 
delirious.  The  first  occurrence  that  startlcti  his 
comrades,  and  pot  them  in  alarm  for  the  safety  of 
his  understanding,  took  place  me  day  in  the  High 
Street  of  Edinbui^h,  when  Mr.  B— — ,  one  of  liis 
friends  (who,  I  believe,  is  still  alive),  was  standinj,' 
engaged  in  conversation  with  a  knot  of  acquain- 
tances. Fcrt,Hissiin  (.line  r.iniiiiig  up,  apparently  in 
a  state  of  high  perturbation ;  and,  accosting  them 
fiuniliarly,  as  he  was  wont,  acquainted  them  that, 
oonfiised  and  perturbed  as  be  was,  it  was  e  marvel 
that  thmr  sewnim  alive  that  diqret  ell.  On  q-.iLs- 
tioning  him,  with  a  desire  tliat  he  should  explain 
himself,  he  informed  them  that  on  the  night  before 
he  had  met  i.'.  itti  some  Irish  students  in  the  street, 
with  whom  he  had  an  altercation  that  led  to  a 

?|uarrel;  that  they  scuffled  and  buffeted  each  other 
iiriously;  that  the  combat  deepened  to  deadly 
ferocity,  wheD  one  of  them,  the  bloodiest  homicide 
of  the  troofh  at  lait  drew  out  a  cutlass,  with  which 
he  mote  mT  his  head  at  one  blow;  that  his  head 
nn down  the  strand  trembling  and  streaming  blood 
for  many  paces;  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  presence 
of  mind  he  inu-^t  infallibly  have  been  a  dead  man  ; 
but  tliat,  running  instantly  after  the  head,  decapitated 
as  he  was,  he  snatched  u  u[>.  and  replacea  it  so 
nicdyoQ  its  former  position,  that  the  lurtaooaJesced, 
and  BO  man  could  aiicover  any  vestiges  of  decapita- 
tion. This  story  was  told  with  such  wild  Inokv  ltm  I 
extravagant  gesticulation  as  impressed  the  hearers 
with  the  suspicion  that  his  mind  had  shifted  from  its 
wonte<l  'form  and  pressure;'  a  suspicion  that  was 
afterwards  fully  confirmed  by  other  WOtt  dedded 
and  unfortunate  indications." 

The  other  anecdote,  whldi  fndicatet  a  more  ad* 
vaoced  stage  of  insanity,  is  as  follows :— Mr.  Woods, 
of  tbeTh^re  Royal,  one  day  met  him  at  the  bottom 
of  St.  Anne  Street,  un  lcr  the  North  Bridge  (a  street 
which  does  not  now  exist),  and  found  him  in  a  very 
disordered  state.  "I  have  just,"  said  Fergusson  in 
a  confidential  tone,  "made  a  most  imjxirtant  dis- 
OQWy."  On  Mr.  WoihIs  inquiring  what  it  wa-S  he 
aoiwaed,  "1  have  found  out  one  of  the  reprobates 
mho  emdfied  oar  Savloar;  and  in  order  to  bring 
him  to  proper  punishment  I  am  going  to  lodge  an 
information  against  him  with  Lord  Kama."  He 
then  walkeil  olT  towards  the  residence  of  that  dip- 
tinguishcd  philosopher  and  judge. 

Even  from  this  second  shock  hU  reason  was  be- 
ginning to  recover,  when  all  was  thrown  into  tenfold 
disorder  by  a  fall  which  he  met  with  one  evening  in 
descending  a  stair.  Having  cut  his  head  severdy, 
he  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  was  carried  home 


■  l^e  by  Mr.  Invcniily,  in  Uieig's  Hu^tirmtnt  to  Ou  Em- 


to  his  mother's  house  in  a  state  of  ckHrii.m,  an  \ 
totally  insensible  of  his  deplorable  condition.  His 
reason  seemed  to  be  now  in  i  i^reat  measure  de- 
stroyed. I  le  passed  nights  and  days  in  total  abstin- 
ence from  food,  somemnes  mattering  doldfiilly  to 
himself^  and  at  other  times  so  outrageoot  that  it 
required  the  strength  of  several  men  to  keep  him  in 
his  betl.  Occasionally  he  s.uig  his  favourite  melodies, 
but  in  a  style  of  paihoi  and  itndciiu  ss  such  as  he 
had  never  before  reached.  In  particular,  he  chanted 
The  JUrks  of  hnifrmay  with  such  exquisite  melody, 
that  those  who  heard  his  notes  could  never  forget  the 
sound.  While  in  this  state,  probably  anticipating 
that  miseimble  catastrophewhknsoon  after  happened, 
he  burned  all  his  manuscripts,  remarking,  when  the 
task  was  done,  "I  am  satisfic*!;  I  feel  some  consola- 
tion in  never  having  written  anything  against  re- 
ligion." Like  Collins  lie  now  us<.'d  but  one  book, 
but  he  probably  felt,  with  that  unfortunate  bard, 
"that  it  was  the  bcsL"  It  is  needless  to  mention 
that  this  sole  companion  of  his  moo^  hows  was  the 
Bible. 

The  drcnmstanoes  of  Us  widowed  mother  were 

not,  unfortunately,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  enable  her  to 
keep  her  son,  and  procure  for  him  the  attendance 
necessary  for  his  malady  in  her  own  house.  She 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  make  arrangements  for 
consigning  him  to  a  very  wretclu  1  j  iiiilic  asylnn, 
which,  before  the  erectioa  of  an  dqraat  building  at 
.Momii^ide,  wssthe  Only  phce  in  connection  with 
the  Scottish  capital  idiere  such  accommodations 
could  be  obtainra.  This  house  was  situated  within 
a  gloomy  nook  of  the  old  city  wall,  with  another  large 
Iniilding  closing  it  up  in  front,  as  if  it  had  l>ccn 
thought  necessary  to  select  for  the  insane  a  scene  as 
sombre  and  wretched  as  their  own  mental  condition. 
To  this  horrid  mansion  it  was  ftiend  necessary  to  con- 
vey Feigusson  by  a  kind  of  stntagem,  ibr  he  was  too 
well  aware  of  what  was  contemplated,  and  too  much 
alive  to  the  horrors  of  the  place,  to  hnve  r-ither  g'lne 
willingly  himself,  or  to  ha%e  Inren  cutneyed  thither 
without  some  indecent  e\];osure.  Tw<)  friends,  there- 
fore, were  instructed  to  pay  him  a  visit  about  night- 
fall, as  if  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  after  his  wel< 
fare.  He  met  them  with  eaqr  confidence,  and  after 
some  converMtion,  in  wUch  he  took  part  like  a  sane 
man,  they  proposed  that  he  should  accompany  them 
on  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  another  part  of  the  town. 
To  this  he  cheerfully  consented,  and  v^.as  accordingly 

filaced  in  a  se<lan  which  they  had  in  readiness  at  the 
>ottom  of  the  stair.  The  unhappy  youth  then  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  conveyed  peaceably  along  the 
Streets  till  he  arrived  at  the  place  which  he  had  all 
dong  feared  would  be  his  mud  abode.  The  chair 
was  conveyed  into  the  hall,  and  it  was  only  when 
Fergusson  stei'iu'd  out  that  he  perceived  the  decep- 
tion which  hail  been  practised  upon  him.  One  wild 
halloo — the  heart-burst  of  <levpair — br^jkc  from  him, 
and  was  immediately  echoed  from  the  tenants  of  the 
surrounding  cell:;.  Thrilled  with  horror,  hb  friends 
departed,  and  left  the  wretched  Feigwiean  to  his 
fate. 

"During  the  first  night  of  his  confinement,*'  says 
Mr.  Sommers,  "he  slept  none;  and  when  the  keeper 
visited  him  in  the  morning,  he  found  him  walkmg 
along  the  stone  floor  of  his  tell,  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  111  '-iillen  sa<lness,  uttering  not  a  word.  .After 
some  minutes'  silence,  he  clajipetl  his  right  hand  on 
his  forehead,  and  complained  much  of  pain.  He 
asked  the  keeper  who  hnwigbt  him  there?  He 
answered,  'Friends.*    'Yea,  fiieads,  Indeed,'  re> 

Elied  Robert;  'they  think  I  am  too  wicked  to  live, 
ut  you  will  soon  see  me  a  imnimg  and  a  fhttung 
i^!kL'  *Yoa  have  been  so  already,'  observed  the 
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kc-pcr,  all;iiHng  to  his  poems.  *YoD  mistake  me,* 
saj  j  the  pjet:  'I  mean,  you  shall  see  and  hear  of 
roe  as  a  bright  minister  of  the  gospel.'" 

Fer^usson  contmuc<l  about  two  months  to  occupy 
a  cell  m  this  gloomy  mansion.  Occasionally,  when 
the  oompuative  tranquUluy  of  his  mind  permitted  it, 
his  fUeods  were  allowed  to  visit  him.  A  few  days 
before  his  dissolntioa  Us  mother  and  sister  found 
him  lying  on  his  stiaw  bed  calm  and  collected.  The 
oening  was  chill  and  damp:  he  requested  his  mother 
t'J  gather  the  bed-clothcs  al>oiit  him,  and  sit  on  his 
feet,  for  he  said  they  \i  ere  sij  very  cold  as  to  be 
almost  insensible  to  the  touch.  .She  did  so,  and  his 
sister  took  her  seat  by  the  bedside.  He  then  looked 
wistfiilly  in  the  face  of  his  affectionate  parent,  and 
add,  **Ob,iB0dKr,  this  fa  kind  tadeed."  Thenad- 
dressing  his  sister,  he  said,  "Might  you  not  come 
freqoently  and  sit  beside  mc ;  you  cannot  imagine 
how  comfortable  it  would  be;  you  might  fetch  your 
seam,  and  sew  beside  mc."  To  this  no  answer  w.^s 
returned:  an  intcr\'al  of  s:lence  was  filled  up  by  sol>s 
and  tears,  "What  ails  ye?"  inquired  the  dying  poet; 
**wherefore  sorrow  for  me,  sirs?  I  am  very  well 
eand  for  here — do  assure  3roa,  I  want  Ibr  nothing 
—bat  it  is  cold-^t  is  vMry  cold.  Yon  know  I  told 
you  it  would  come  to  this  at  last — yes,  I  told  you  so. 
Oh,  do  not  go  yet,  ni<iiher — I  hoj>e  to  be  soon — oh, 
cl>  not  go  yet — do  not  leave  me  I"'  The  keeper, 
however,  whispered  that  it  was  time  to  depart,  and 
ihis  was  the  last  thne  that  Feispwaon  saw  these 
beloved  relatives. 

Mr.  Sommers  tbas  describes  his  last  faiterview  with 
the  poet,  which  tooli  place  in  coomMij  wttb  Dr. 
John  Aitken,  anodier  firiend  of  the  tmfortnnate 
maniac: — "  Wc.got  immediate  .icc«s  to  the  cell,  and 
fiand  Robert  lying  with  his  clothes  on,  stretched 
U[x)n  a  bed  of  h  wxse  uncovered  straw.  The  moment 
hs  beard  my  voice  he  arusc,  got  mc  in  his  arms,  and 
wept.  The  doctor  telt  his  pulse,  and  declared  it  to 
be  Bvoarable.  1  asked  the  keeper  to  allow  him  to 
aoeompany  ns  into  an  adjofanne  liac]i.ooiiit,  by  way 
of  tskmg  t  he  air.  He  consented.  Robert  took  hold 
of  me  by  the  arm,  placing  me  on  his  right,  and  the 
doctor  on  his  left,  and  in  this  fonn  we  walke<l  back- 
ward and  forward  alonj;  the  court,  conversing  for 
nearly  an  hoar,  in  the  course  of  which  many  (jues- 
tioos  were  asked  both  by  the  doctor  and  myself,  to 
wUch  lie  ICtnmed  most  satisfactory  answers;  but  he 
wemed  veir  nnxioas  to  obtain  his  libeity.  Havlqg 
posed  two  noon  with  him  on  this  visit,  we  feond  it 
necessary  to  take  our  leave,  the  doctor  assuring  him 
that  he  would  soon  be  restored  to  his  friends,  and 
that  I  would  visit  him  again  in  a  liay  or  two.  He 
calmly  and  without  a  murmur  walked  with  us  to  the 
cell,  and,  upon  parting,  remindc*<i  the  doctor  of  his 
promise  to  get  him  soon  at  liberty,  and  of  mine  to 
see  Urn  next  day.  Neither  of  ni^  however,  had  an 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  our  promise,  for  in  a 
few  days  thereafter  I  received  an  intimation  from  the 
lieepcr  that  Robert  Fergusson  had  breathed  liis  last." 

Before  this  period  Mrs.  Fergusson  had  been  en- 
abled, by  a  remittance  from  her  son  Henry,  to  m.ike 
some  preparations  for  receiving  the  poor  maniac  back 
into  her  own  bouse,  where  superior  accommodations, 
•nd  tiie  tenderness  of  a  mother's  and  a  sister's  hnre, 
miglit  have  been  expected  to  produce  some  ftvoarable 
cflect.  Bnt  it  csne  too  late:  misery  had  alreadv 
seciHred  her  victim.  "In  the  solitude  of  his  cell, 
says  Mr.  Peterkin,  "amid  the  terrors  of  the  night, 
•without  a  hand  to  help  or  an  eye  to  yity,'  the  poet 
expired.  His  dying  couch  was  a  mat  of  straw;  the 
last  soonds  that  pealed  upon  his  ear  were  the  bowl- 
ings of  insanity.  No  tonjgae  whispered  peace;  and 
even  n  consoling       ^  qrmpathy  mingled  not  with 


those  of  contrition  and  hope,  whicl^  ilt  dutfty  I 
trust,  illumined  his  closing  eye." 

Robert  Fergusson  died  on  tlie  i6t!t  of  October, 
1774,  aged  one  d.iy  less  than  twenty-four  years.  His 
body  was  interred  in  the  Canongate  Churchyard, 
where  his  grave  remained  quite  undistinguished,  until 
his  successor,  and  (as  be  was  pleased  to  acknowledge) 
liis  imitator.  Robot  Bam\  .nj^jiearefl  in  Edinbuigh. 

When  Bums  came  to  the  t;r.ive  of  Fergusson  he 
uncovered  his  head,  and,  with  his  c!iaracten-.tic  en- 
thusiasm, kneeling  down,  embraced  the  veneiated 
clay.  He  afterwards  obtained  permission  from  the 
magistrates  to  erect  a  monument  to  Fergusson,  which 
he  maailied  with  the  following  atansai— 

"No  sculptured  marU*  iicre,  nor  pa«npoui  lay, 
'  No  •toricd  un,  nor  aniowted  mui; 
Hub  iiiimie  stoM  dinctt  pale  Scotia'a  way 
To  poor  Mr  Mfraws  o'er  aer  poet's  dusL*' 

On  the  reverse  of  the  monument,  which  is  literally 
a  "simple  stone,"  is  the  following  honourable  inscrip- 
tion: "By  special  grant  of  the  managers  to  Robert 
Bums,  who  erected  this  stone,  this  burial*place  is 
ever  to  remain  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Fer* 
gusson. "  In  more  than  one  of  liis  effiMOns  hi  pvose 
and  poetry  the  Ayrshire  poet  hss  bewailed  the  late 
of  P'ergU-sson;  but  perhaps  the  following;  little  elegy, 
which  he  inscribed  on  a  copy  of  the  works  of  that 
]wt  which  he  presented  to  a  younf;  la  ly  (March  Ift 
1787},  is  less  generally  known  than  the  rest : — 

"Omt  ea  oncniieM  man,  that  can  be  pleaaed 

And  yet  can  starve  the  author  of  his  pieuural 
Oh  thou,  my  cUicr  Ijrothcr  in  mi\fc)rtune. 
By  far  my  cMcr  brnlhcr  in  the  muj>cs, 
With  tc.irs  1  pitv  ihy  unhappy  £»te! 
Why  1-.  iho  b.«rJ  unhttcd  for  the  world. 
Yet  has  Mj  Icecn  a  relish  of  it»  pleasures!" 

Whatever  may  be  thou^t  of  the  philosophy  of  this 
stanza,  its  fedlng  has  an  irresistible  ajipeal. 

The  external  appearance  of  Fergusson,  so  far  as 
it  is  left  undclincated  in  the  sketch  alrea<ly  (pioted, 
was  as  follows:'  His  countenance  was  somewhat 
effeminate,  but  redeemed  by  the  animation  imi>arted 
to  it  by  his  large  black  eyes.  Mingled  witn  the 
penetrative  glance  of  an  acute  and  active  mind  was 
that  modesty  which  gives  to  superior  intellect  its 
greatest  cbann.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  authentic 
portrait  In  existence,  though  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention  that  his  graiiil-iii:jte,  tlie  late  Mi-^s  Invcr- 
arity,  the  actress,  bore  -  1  strong  a  resemtjlAiice  to 
him  as  ti)  have  struck  tfic  mind  of  an  individual  who 
rerneinlxrcd  the  apjiearance  of  Fergusson,  and  who 
had  learned  neither  the  name  of  the  young  lady  nor 
her  relation  to  the  poet  Feigusson'a  maimers  were 
always  accommodated  to  the  UKunentt  he  was  gay, 
serious,  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  charmed  with  his 
powers  of  song,  or  bore  with  becoming  dignity  his 
part  in  learned  or  philosophical  disquisition.  "In 
short,  he  had  united  in  him,"  says  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  "the  spriglilliiiess  and  innocence  of  a 
child,  wi;li  the  knowledge  of  a  profound  and  judicious 
thinker. "  "  ( i  cutlcness  snd  hnmanity  of  disposition," 
says  Dr.  Irving,  "be  powewwt  hi  an  eminent  d^ree. 
l  i'ic  impulse  ot  benevolenee  frequently  led  him  to 
1)esttiw  his  last  farthing  on  those  who  solicited  his 
charity.  His  surviving  relations  retain  a  pleasing 
remembrance  of  his  dutiful  behaviour  towards  his 
parents;  and  the  tender  regard  with  which  his  memory 
is  still  cherished  by  his  numerous  acquaintance  fully 
demonstrates  his  value  as  a  friend."  It  may  be 
added  that,  to  this  day,  there  prevails  but  one  uni- 
verwl  impies^o  in  ^vour  of  FeigussoiL  Cut  off  in 


>  Aecwdinc  to  another  iaMdHdiriWfWollMttsenag  Via, 
"he  was  very  tmrnt^  aad  daiesM,  a  Btdt  m^aaad,  and 
vmifltd  a  food  deal  ia  indklafr'' 
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the  pr«*ncst  df  his  days,  he  still  lives  in  the  feeling 
of  the  world  exactly  what  he  really  was  in  life  a 
gentle  and  voutliful  being,  of  whom  no  one  could 
think  any  ill,  and  wlio  WM  the  friend  and  brother  of 

everylxxiy. 

FERRIER,  Jambs  Frederick,  prorcMor  of 

morals  and  political  economy  in  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews.  This  profouml  nH'ta]iliysii  i.\n  and  elo- 
mieiU  writer  in  •jencnil  I  lL'rature,  wa^  li  Tr.  .it  Ktlin- 
burgh  in  NovoiiiIkt,  iSoS.  He  was  tde  iiLphcw 
of  Miss  Ferher,  the  talented  and  popular  authoress 
of  iArrAv^and  Tik  JnJkritance,  of  whom  a  memoir 
wiU  aiipear  inourpam.  He  became  a  student  in 
the  onlveni^cf  Etunboigh  when  a  new  impnlae  had 
been  pven  to  the  study  of  ethics  and  metaphysics 
by  Du(^1d  Stewart  and  Professor  Brown,  which  was 
I  tii  i  niiil  liy  the  enthusixstic  eloquence  of  John 
WiUon,  afterwards  the  father-in-law  of  Fcrrier — and 
under  such  intluences,  an  acute  active  mind  could 
scarcely  l>e  idle  or  undistinguishctl.  Accordingly, 
in  the  clxss  of  moral  philosophy  James  Fcrrier  dis- 
played those  intellectual  poweis  which  augured  well 
for  hb  fiitore  career;  and  a  class  poem  whidi  he 
produce*!  during  that  year  carried  off  the  prize,  and 
was  loii^  after  reraembcrcti  for  its  superiority  to  suci» 
class  prudiii  tions  as  have  been  successful  in  a  gene- 
ral competition.  This  acknowledged  superiority, 
.so  often  the  close  of  a  student's  career,  was  with 
Fenrier  only  the  starting-point,  and  from  the  univer- 
cU^of  EdiiUNurgh  he  p«used  to  that  of  Oxford,  where 
his  itttdiei  were  alternated  with  cfauriGS  and  pbilo- 
aophy  until  the  latter  secured  his  undhrided  attention, 
but  not  until  he  had  become  a  ri))f  classical  scholar. 
There  also  he  j^r.iduatcd  in  arts,  ,i:id  p.is^cd  tlie  usual 
examinations  wall  distmctiun.  nL  it  nu^  to  enlarge 
his  kaowlci^e  in  general  learning  and  metaphysics, 
he  afterwun  heeuae  a  student  in  one  of  the  German 
antvcftities,  and  the  Buntay  of  the  German  laqgu^gc 
which  he  there  acquiied  enaUed  him  to  advance  into 
those  profound  speculations  which  as  yet  were  little 
known  in  the  colleges  of  Britain.  The  literature  of 
(icrmany,  and  especially  its  poetry,  occuiucd  much 
of  his  study;  and  from  his  knowledge  in  tius  depart- 
ment, as  Well  as  his  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of 
the  German  language,  he  was  enabled  to  aid  the 
studies  of  those  who  were  employed  in  a  similar 
field.  In  this  way  he  was  of  such  service  in  inter* 
preting  the  poetry  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  that  Sir 
Kulwer  I.ylton  in  his  translation of  the  latter  poet 
dedicated  the  pui)lication  to  Fcrrier. 

In  1S32  James  Ferrier  was  admitteil  to  the  .Scot- 
tish l)ar.  With  a  person  of  such  a  cast  of  mintl,  and 
so  educated,  the  dry  study  of  the  law  and  oratory 
of  the  bar  could  have  little  congeniality,  and  his 
choice  of  such  a  profession  mieht  excite  our  wonder 
mixed  with  not  a  little  aMoni^ment.  That  he  had 
no  purpose,  however,  to  involve  himself  in  the  occu- 
pations of  a  Scottish  advocate,  wa.s  evident  from  his 
neither  attaining  nor  yet  s<jeking  such  distinction. 
The  cli.irui>  of  literature  and  peaceful  contemplation 
had  more  attractions  for  him  tl.at)  the  active  stir  of 
litigation  and  the  prospect  <jf  a  sUk  gown,  while 
BkukwoocTt  Magmnt  supplied  a  sufltaient  outlet 
for  his  first  attempts  in  anthonhip.  And  to  the 
pages  of  this  distinguished  periodical,  now  at  the 
Height  of  its  reputation,  the  contributions  of  Ferrier 
were  always  welcon»e;  for  besides  his  Tory  principles, 
he  wrote  with  a  vigour,  eloquence,  w  it,  and  learning 
that  recalled  to  memory  the  early  articles  of  Wilson, 
Lockhart,  and  other  <listinguisbed  founders  of  the 
roagarine.  For  a  scries  of  yean  his  contributions 
were  cootianed;  and  while  they  were  remailcable  ibr 
their  iiteshiieH  of  style  and  origiiiality  of  tho«i^ 


they  excited  the  attention  of  the  reflective,  amonf» 

other  suSiects,  to  the  lierkleian  philosophy,  and  the 
elTects  «)f  German  thought  ujxjn  the  writings  of  Cole- 
ridge. 

With  all  this  acknowledged  excellence,  Ferrier 
was  worthy  of  a  more  permanent  field  of  action, 
and  this  was  opened  to  him  in  1845  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  professorahip  of  moral  pmlosopny  and 

political  economy  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews. 
Into  this  imjKirtant  ciuu|;e  he  brought  an  earnestness 
.iiid  ejiKjuence.  and  an  anioutit  of  scholarship  not 
ot'ten  exhibited!  in  the  chairs  of  that  ancient  seat  of 
learning;  and  their  effect  was  shown  in  the  new  in- 
tellecttul  impulse  which  he  imparted  to  his  students, 
and  the  devotedness  with  which  they  loved  their 
distii^ished  teacher.  The  professorship  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  having 
become  v.icant  by  the  retirement  of  John  Wilson, 
his  father-in-law,  Fcrrier  became  a  candidate  for  the 
chair,  but  was  unsuccessful.  That  the  failure,  how  - 
ever, was  owing  to  no  lack  of  qualification  for  the 
office  was  proved  two  years  afterwards,  when  he 
published  his  Theory  of  Kntwiia  and  Btiitf\  a  work 
>^f  great  power,  but  upon  a  doobtibl  and  debatable 
subject.  His  attempts  to  solve  the  great  metaphy- 
sical problem,  of  course,  found  as  many  o[>pvoncnt< 
as  advocates,  but  all  were  at  one  m  their  opinion  of 
the  originality  and  ingenuity  of  many  of  its  accessory 
ideas,  and  the  brilliant  eloquence  with  which  the 
work  was  pervaded.  In  1854  he  wa.s  again  a  com- 
petitor for  an  Edinburgh  chair,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  tsbich  the  pio« 
fiessorship  of  logic  and  meta]<hysics  was  left  vacant 
in  the  university  of  the  northern  capital.  Ferrier 
was  one  of  the  candidates,  the  conqietition  a 
keen  one,  and  to  a  pamphlet  written  in  favour  of  the 
successful  candidate  he  pu)>lished  a  stinging  answer, 
under  the  title  o(  Scottish  Pkihsophy:  tki  Old  and  the 
New.  Once  more  defeated  in  his  attempts  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  the  imlvenity  of  Edinbaiirii,  Fcirier 
resumed  his  duties  in  St.  Andrews  with  undiminished 
zeal  and  succes.s,  until  his  failing  health  warned  him 
tliat  evening,'  was  at  hand  when  his  day  was  little 
more  than  half  ended.  That  mysterious  and  fatal 
disease  so  prevalent  in  our  own  period,  to  which 
people  of  ardent  temperament  ancl  active  brain  are 
so  ]i€culiarly  subject — commonly  called  disease  of 
the  heart— had  manifested  itself  in  repeated  altadts 
of  «M!{7>/o  ptfttfrit,  and  so  nnfitted  him  for  his  public 
dutie-.,  that  he  was  olili.yc  !  to  devolve  the  charge 
of  his  elass  into  other  iiand^.  Recovery  from  such 
a  malady  was  hopeless,  however  the  end  nii).,ht  bo 
delayed,  and  he  died  at  St.  .Andrews  on  the  lilh  of 
June,  1804. 

To  tilts  brief  account  of  Professor  Ferrier  we  sub- 
join a  dcetch  of  his  character  contained  in  a  short 
memoir  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  EMittt^Cmmmt^ 
from  which  the  foregoing  statements  have  been  taken. 

In  a  life  otherwiM:  so  uneventful  such  a  portrait  is  ne- 
cessary, in  lutier  to  sec  him  moie  ctTcttually  both  in 
his  public  anil  private  relalioiishiiK;  an<l  this,  it  is 
hojied,  will  justify  the  leiij;th  and  fulncas  of  the 
quotation: — 

"In  private  life  the  professor  added  to  those  solid 
qualities  which  are  universally  respected,  a  pleaaant- 
ncss  and  refinement  of  manner  not  always  found  in 
the  occupants  of  our  Scottish  chairs.  The  visitor 
who  entered  his  hoiu^e  at  St.  Andrews  found  there 
not  hospitality  only,  but  a  certain  finprcucinent  of 
}>olitcncss  which  recalled  the  old  sch<">l,  and  which 
was  so  far  from  being  stiff  that  it  contributed  by  its 
grace  to  the  charm  of  his  fresh  and  lively  ooovcisa* 
tion.  He  was  not  a  philosopher  aloDe»  hot  a  man 
of  leHank  and  took  an  ioteiat  fat  the  hcanfffiil  and 
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the  humorous — in  poetry  and  anecdotes  of  life  and 
chancter — as  well  as  in  those  severer  studies  to  which 
be  owed  bis  fiime.  The  worthy  admirer  of  Berkeley 
was  also  the  worthy  friend  of  Wilson ;  and  you  felt 

yourv;lf,  when  witl»  him  in  ]u>  social  hour,  conni'iti-<] 
by  a  liviriij  link  with  tho>e  eminent  Scotsmen  of  an 
oMer  day  utuiM.'  great  attraction  was  that  they  were 
leanictl  without  pedantry,  and  polished  without 
piigijishness. 

"His  death  leavef  a  meaner  in  the  front  rank  of 
Scottidi  thinkcn  and  men  of  lettert  which  will  not 
easily  be  filled  up.  Beloved  by  all  his  students,  en- 
deared to  a  lar]ge  circle  of  friends  by  his  generous 
charaL'.cr.  his  great  accfmi]ilislimcnt!>,  his  philoso- 
phical ]j'<\ver,  and  his  stores  of  u  it  and  humour, 
Mr.  Fcri;ct\  ilcath  will  In:  felt  as  another  blank  in 
the  brilliaal  group  of  literary  men  of  whom  Wilson 
and  Lockhart  were  the  acknowledged  chiefs,  and 
whose  eoncenial  ocgaa  was  JSUaeMimitt  Mtgmiu. 
Tctf  tit  he  was,  he  will  leave  few  generous  Scots- 
men, of  whatever  party,  unre<;rctrul  of  his  premature 
decease:  while  stholan.  of  wliatcver  degree,  and 
phil' .sophers  of  wliatcvcr  school,  will  join  in  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  one  whose  literary  sympathies  were 
a.s  wide  as  they  were  discriminating,  and  whose 
philosophy  perhaps  fell  short  of  concfaisivcnea  by 
its  too  ardent  eflbctt  after  catholici^.'' 

FERRIER.  Susan  EnMoNsTON.  Of  this  highly 
talented  novelist,  whose  works  created  such  a  {popu- 
lar sensation  in  ihcir  favour,  little  is  known  lx;yond 
the  fact  that  she  was  tlio  authoress  of  three  highly 
popular  novels,  and  that  their  sterling  merits  have 
secured  for  thent  a  durability  seldom  accorded  to 
works  of  this  nature.  Miss  Fenier  was  bom  in 
Edinbras^  in  1782,  and  was  the  aunt  of  the  learned 

f)rofcssor  whom  we  have  previously  recorded.  Mcr 
athcr,  James  Ferrier,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  was 
one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  colleague  in  that  office  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Of 
the  early  years  and  educational  training  of  Miss 
Ferrier  we  have  no  account ;  but  the  society  of  the 
eminent  literary  characters  with  which  Edinburgh 
at  that  tiow  abonoded,  and  with  w  hom  her  frtlwr 
Bred  in  daily  intimacy,  is  enough  to  prove  that 
she  had  superior  opportunities  f<>r  thj  development 
of  her  intellectual  powers,  while  her  writings  show- 
that  she  had  turne-!  these  oppyrtunitics  to  the  best 
account.  The  society  of  such  men,  and  especially 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  could  not  be  enjoyed  by  a 
mind  like  that  of  our  authoress  without  the  im- 
provement which  mere  reading  would  fail  to  impart; 
and  the  loalt  was  ndi  as  Sir  W.iiter  himself  has 
recorded  in  Ms  private  diary.  Spenkmg  of  .Miss 
Ferrier,  he  <ii.-,cribcs  her  as  "a  gifted  personage, 
having,  besides  her  great  talents,  conversation  the 
least  ^.r/;v.//;iV  of  any  author,  iVmalc  at  least,  whom 
I  have  ever  seen,  among  the  long  list  I  have  en- 
COOntmd;  simpie,  full  of  humour,  and  exceedingly 
ready  at  repartee;  and  all  this  without  the  least  aflec- 
tation  of  the  blne*stoeklnf.*' 

With  all  this  intellectual  vivacity  and  humour,  and 
great  conversational  powers,  hi'aa  Ferrier  could 
combine  a  tact  which  nothing  but  the  most  delicate 
benevolence  could  inspire.  Of  thisa  striking  instance 
is  given  in  Lockhart's  Ai/e-  0/  Sir  H\jl;,-r  Scott. 
When  the  great  poet  and  novelist  was  in  the  decline 
both  of  his  health  and  intellect,  but  still  as  eager  for 
inteiltetttal  work  and  as  indnstiious  as  ever,  it  was 
the  aim  of  his  family  in  hb  occasional  virits  to  them 
from  the  study,  to  render  these  visits  as  long  and 
fretjuent  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  thcv  invited 
his  friend  .Viiss  Ferrier  to  Abbotsford.  "ller  com- 
ing," adds  the  biographer,  "was  serviceable^  for  she 


knew  and  loved  him  well,  and  she  had  seen  cnoogli 
of  affliction  akin  to  his  to  be  well  skilled  in  ^fiiHiig 
with  it.  She  conU  not  be  an  hour  in  his  company 
without  observfttf  what  lilled  his  children  with  more 

sorrow  th.m  all  the  rest  of  the  case.  He  wouM  begin 
a  story  as  gaily  as  ever,  and  go  on,  in  spite  of  the 
hesitation  in  his  sjjeech,  to  tell  it  wall  hii^hly  pic- 
turesque cH'cct ;  hut  belorc  he  reached  the  point,  it 
would  seem  as  if  some  internal  spring  had  given  w  .iy : 
he  paiUMd,  and  raued  round  nim  with  the  blank 
anxiety  of  look  that  a  blind  man  has  when  be  has 
dropped  his  staff.  Unthinking  friends  sometimes 
pained  him  sadly  by  giving  him  the  catch -word 
al>ruptly.  I  noticed  the  delicacy  of  Mi^s  Ferrier  on 
such  tK'casions.  Her  sight  was  bad,  and  she  took 
care  not  to  u>e  her  glasses  when  he  was  speaking; 
and  she  affected  to  be  also  troubled  with  deafness, 
and  would  say,  '  Well,  I  am  fettiag  asdtdl  as  a  post ; 
I  have  not  heard  a  word  sbwe  ym  cakt  ao  and  so,* 
beine  nire  to  mention  a  drcvmstanee  behind  that  at 

whicn  he  had  really  halted,  lie  then  took  up  the 
thread  with  his  habitual  smile  of  courtesy,  as  it  for- 
getting his  case  entirely  in  the  conaidoation  of  the 
bdy's  infirmity." 

From  these  bckf  glimpses,  which  reveal  Mivs 
Ferrier's  character — and  which  so  amiably  reveal  it 
that  we  are  compelled  to  regret  that  they  are  so  few 
— we  pass  to  her  literary  productions.  Her  first 
work,  entitled  Marringe,  was  published  in  the  year 
1S18,  when  she  had  attaircd  the  riix:  age  of  thirty- 
six,  and  therefore,  although  her  first  production,  the 
novel  indicated  a  mind  completely  matured.  As 
such.  Marriage  at  once  became  i>oi)ular,  even  al- 
though the  "Great  Unknown"  was  in  the  field,  and 
occupying  it  vrithout  a  rival;  and  the  author  of 
Waraley  atnctioned  this  public  judgment  with  his 
heartiest  apnofaation.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  Tatts 
of  !\fy  I.analord,  he  welcome*!  his  "sister  shadow," 
the  author  of  "t!ie  very  li\ely  work  entitled .l/i/rrwtY, 
as  one  of  the  labourers  capable  of  gathering  in  the 
large  harvest  of  .Scottish  character  and  fiction."  The 
great  merit  of  the  work,  indeed,  and  that  which  dis- 
tincuished  her  subsequent  productions,  was  the  force 
and  fidelity  of  her  Scottish  poctraits,  in  which  depart- 
ment none  perhaps  but  Sir  Walter  himself  was  her 
superior;  and  on  this  account  her  novels  have  still  an 
intrinsic  charm  w  hich  keeps  them  ali\e  after  so  much 
in  the  literarv  \^<iil  i  fiction  has  passetl  away.  The 
publishing  of  her  first  work  was  therefore  the  open- 
ing of  a  picture-gallery,  and  the  public  w  ho  crowded 
in  could  not  snmciently  admire  tne  life-like  sketches 
of  Mrs.  Violet  Macshake,  the  grim,  sarcastic,  but 
really  affectionate  lady  of  ninety,  a  glorious  relic  of 
the  old  Scotch  school,  who  pronounced  every  thing 
new  a  folly  and  an  abomination— and  I.ady  Mac- 
lauchlan,  shrewd,  short,  and  snaijpish  and  the  three 
old  spinster  sisters.  Miss  Jacky,  Miss  (iriz/y,  and 
Miss  Nicky — each  having  her  sejxiratc  originality, 
but  all  tugging  at  the  same  oar.  lUit  while  excelling 
in  female  pwtraits.  Miss  Ferrier  showed  that  she 
could  also  nit  off  male  diaiacten  with  almoct  equal 
power,  whether  by  single  touches  or  daborate  de- 
scriptions, and  jiroduce  a  narrative  by  which  her 
readers  would  l>e  spell-bound  without  going  l)eyond 
the  limits  of  evcry-day  lite.  Her  next  novel,  Ihe 
Inhcritame,  with  c<jual  originality,  was  o)  a  still 
more  elaborate  and  finished  description,  and  the 
religious  element  with  which  it  is  mixed  is  so  jn^- 
dodilyintrpdaood,  as  tothnmanattiacdve  nmiliiae 
over  the  whole  tale.  While  the  ItUktritamee  also 
dealt  with  a  hi;^hcr  -I'licrc  of  life,  and  more  im- 
]>or!anI  objects  th.ui  Miirrui,;!-,  the  comic,  in  which 
Miss  Femer  excelled,  was  not  neglected;  and  her 
descriptions  of  the  pompous  old  carl,  of  Undo 
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Adam,  and  Miss  Pratt,  are  amon^  the  dioicest  of' 
her  many  dclincation'i  of  the  kind.  Her  last  talc, 
eniillc'I  Destiny:  cr,  tk.'  Chiefs  D,tii:^hler,  appeared 
in  iSji;  ljut  :ih  tlie  characters,  incidents,  manners, 
and  scenery  are  Highland,  it  does  not  po^st  ^s  the 
Mine  variety  and  attmctiveness  as  her  fumicr  w  i:  k  , 
and  this  pfodnctioD  was  on  the  whole  a  iatlure. 
After  this  she  laid  aside  her  pen,  to  the  icgiet  of 
those  whom  her  writings  had  so  greatly  charmed, 
and  retired  into  private  life.  Her  death  occurred 
near  the  close  of  1854;  but  the  paiticalar  date  of  it 
wc  are  unable  to  ascertain. 

FILLANS,  James.  This  excellent  sculptor  was 
the  son  of  John  Thomson  Fillans,  who  had  served 
as  latkw  la  the  S^Jy  under  Loid  Cochmne,  but 
afterwards  found  employment  in  the  iionworlcs  of 

Carnwath.  He  was  born  at  Wilsontown  in  Lanark- 
shire, on  the  27th  of  March,  iSoS,  and  was  the 
third  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  a  family  uf  thirteen 
children,  in  consequence  of  his  father's  misfortunes 
in  trade,  he  was  only  a  short  time  at  school;  but  he 
had  alnKidjr  chosen  his  future  occupation,  and  com- 
menced a  course  of  self-training  for  its  work,  so  that 
when  a  boy  his  chief  delight  was  to  mould  the  figures 
of  men  and  animals  from  no  better  material  than 
snow.  From  biscif^hth  to  his  twelfth  year.  h:s  n  gu- 
lar  occupation  was  t<i  herd  cattle  at  Husby  in  the 
MtMin^,  svlu-n-  ]ir  h  i  i  atn[)le  opportunity  ul  sn:viv- 
ing  the  bcautv  of  nature;  after  which  he  removed 
wtth  the  membeis  of  his  family  to  Paisley,  and  wa^ 
there  set  to  learn  wcaviaug  as  his  iutiuc  craft.  In 
spite,  however,  of  his  dolT  employment  at  the  loom 
—perhaps  even  invited  by  its  dulness  and  monotony 
—his  artistic  bias  became  more  intense;  and  he  be- 
took himself  to  fashioning  in  clay,  such  models  of 
the  animal  form  as  astonished  his  companions,  anii 
even  excited  the  admiration  of  more  critical  judges. 
While  following  this  favourite  bent,  obstacles  did 
BOt  deter  Ida;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
ambUiOHS  to  model  a  helmet  such  as  Sir  WiUiam 
Wallace  was  supposed  to  wear,  he  kneaded  his  day 
into  proper  ductdity,  and  afterwards  clapped  it,  for 
want  of  a  block,  up.  m  his  younger  brother's  licaci, 
where  it  rciniini  d  until  he  had  fashioned  it  into  the 
likeness  of  a  warlike  and  highly  oriumcnted  head- 

As  weavmg  wm  not  oongpiial  to  sndi  a  spirit,  he 
quitted  it  in  lest  than  a  twdvemontli,  md  w^  an 

eye  to  the  practice  of  scnlptore  and  the  use  of  its 
tools,  became  apprentice  to  a  stone-mason.  He  had 
now  greater  scope  f^r  the  study  of  his  favourite  art, 
and  while  he  continued  to  execute  models  in  clay 
which  were  always  advancing  in  improvement,  hi.s 
range  of  ideas  was  enlarged,  and  his  perception  of 
the  gnmd  and  beautiful  refined  by  reauing  works  of 
histoiy  and  biography.  As  a  workman,  also,  those 
tasks  were  oonstoned  to  him  whidi  required  a  superior 
exertion  of  professional  skill.  His  apprenticeship 
being  finished  while  still  in  his  minority,  he  con- 
tinued to  work  a<i  a  journeyman,  and  in  Paisley  and 
lireenock  carvings  arc  still  pointed  out  which  were 
executcrl  by  his  chisel.  Over  the  door  of  a  house  at 
Lanend,  that  was  once  a  smithy,  is  the  figure  of  a 
horse  which  yoang  FUlaas  oofried  fram  ft  Hvfaig 
animal  in  the  neiehbourhood;  and  with  this  spirited 
figure  the  smith  lor  whom  it  was  made  was  so  well 

fjleased,  that  he  rewarded  the  artist  with  twi  >  jKuinds 
or  his  trouble— the  first  professional  fee  which  as 
et  he  h.ul  tojulicd.  In  1828,  when  he  had  reachetl 
is  twentieth  year,  Fillans  was  employed  to  carve 
some  of  the  unumental  parts  of  theGlaseow  Ropl 
Exchange,  then  in  the  coone  of  erection.  I'lie 
splendid  Corinthian  capitals  in  Ae  interior  of  the 


Imitding,  whidi  were  e^^pecially  his  woikmanship; 

and  his  enthusiasm  for  Circcian  art,  were  con- 
s|iicuous  among  his  fellow-workmen,  that  they  dubbed 
liim,  as  a  mark  of  honourable  dlMinGtloa,  widi  tlie 
title  of  "Voung  Athens." 

Although  he  had  now  acquired  the  character  of  a 
fiist-rate  mason,  this  was  but  a  step  to  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  and  being  encouraged  his  friend 
Motherwell,  who  at  this  time  was  editor  of  the 
Paisley  AdverHser,  Fillans  set  up  his  studio  as  a 
st.ituary  in  the  manufacturing  town  <if  Paisley,  where 
his  productions  s^ion  Ixfcame  popular,  and  commis- 
sions continued  to  tlow  upon  him.  Besides  executing 
the  busts  of  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  he  pro- 
<lucc<l  several  ideal  figttres  in  gmopa^  the  fame  of 
which  quickly  citendwi  to  Chugow,  and  made  its 
dtisens  denrous  of  secoring  the  services  of  fhe 
young  rising  artist.  In  compliance  with  their  innta- 
tions,  he  removctl  to  this  great  city  of  the- west, 
and  ojicncd  hi-,  stiuiio  in  Miller  Street,  where  his 
professional  engagements  were  so  numerous,  that  lie 
employed  two  of  tiis  brothers  to  assist  in  the  mccha- 
niad  operations  of  his  art.  He  was  now  a  thriving 
man;  m  had  been  married  betwoen  two  and  three 
years  to  the  object  of  his  wnnnest  aJGections;  and 
everything  seemed  to  promise  tliat  at  last  he  had 
found  his  right  home,  and  would  select  it  as  his  per- 
manent alxxie.  Hut  nothing  short  of  perfection  as 
a  5M:ulptf»r  wouM  --.iti^ly  him,  ar.d  this  could  not  be 
effected  without  the  instructions  that  could  only  be 
obtained  by  travel.  He  accordingly  commenced  his 
pro£essiaaal  mlgrimwe  in  October,  1835,  and  after 
viriHng  Dulmn  and  London,  he  arrived  on  the  fel> 
lowing  month  in  Paris.  After  studying  the  master- 
pieces contained  in  the  Lottvre,  Fillans  returned  after 
an  ah-cnce  <if  only  three  rnoiitlis  the  shortness  of 
his  tour  being  occasioneti  by  scanty  funds  and  the 
exigencies  of  a  growing  family.  He  now  resolved 
to  settle  in  London  as  the  most  congenial  home  for 
an  artist,  and  best  mart  fur  his  productions,  and  ia 
the  aqntal  lie  accordingly  established  Ilia  reskiencc^ 
fiist  in  South  Bank,  Regent's  Park,  and  afteiwaids 
in  leaker  Street,  Portman  Square.  To  bring  him- 
self into  notice  in  the  wide  world  of  London,  it  was 
necessary  tlmt  his  cl.iims  should  be  publicly  exhibited, 
and  accordingly  he  had  no  fewer  than  seven  busts  in 
marble  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
Traft^r  Square.  One  of  these  was  a  likeness  of 
his  fiiaid  Allan  IToiudngliam,  whidi  not  only  excited 
general  attention,  but  obtained  the  approbation  of 
Chanlrey  himself.  Still,  however,  nis  principal 
orders  came  from  Scotland,  among  the  chief  of  which 
was  a  bust  of  .Mr.  Hastic,  M.r.  for  Paisley;  and 
the  model  of  a  jug  illustrative  of  the  tale  of  Tam 
O^Shauler,  in  the  style  of  Cellini.  Other  commi-S- 
sions  succee<lcd  so  numerously  that  his  life  was  spent 
alternately  in  Lraidoo  and  bcotland,  greatly  to  the 
interruption  of  hisprolesrional  studies,  although  such 
calls  were  but  the  consequence  of  his  acknowledged 
excellence.  He  naturally  exulted,  however,  in  these 
warm  tokens  of  his  increasing  ccK-luity,  while  his 
friends,  who  triumphed  in  his  success  exclaimed, 
"  Vou  have  now  the  ball  at  your  foot ;  keep  it  rolling  I" 
A  bust  of  Richard  Oswald,  Esq.,  of  Auchincruive, 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  execute,  occasioned, 
in  1841,  liis  journey  to  Florence,  where  that  g^otlo* 
man  resided.  It  was  a  delightfbl  tour;  it  was  also 
a  profitable  one  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  as  it  af- 
forde<l  him  atn]>le  leisure  to  study  the  rich  collections 
of  art  in  the  city  of  Florence.  When  the  bust  was 
finishc<l  and  brought  home,  his  constituents,  the 
Oswald  committee,  were  loud  and  unanimous  in  their 
approbation;  the  local  journals  confirmed  their  snf> 
fragc;  and  when  it  was  placed  fai  AeAMcadUyRoons 
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of  Ayr.  it  was  onivcnally  ■cknowledged^  that  as  a 
yxmk  of  ortnothiqgcqnaltoitbadcverbMiiawnin 

itut  city. 

Having  been  tfm-.  far  so  successful,  rillaiis  did 
not  relapse  into  idleness,  and  allow  the  ball  at  his 
foot  to  remata  at  fol;  SO  tihat  the  variotts  commis- 
signs  which  h«  was  ens^ged  to  exente  kept  him  in 
•Inost  pcrpetoal  tnmsitton  between  England  and 
Scotland.  Of  the  works  he  accomplished  at  this  time, 
nothing  so  highly  excited  the  general  applause  as  his 
croap  of  statuary  entitlcl  "  The  Blind  Tcnthinij  the 
Blind."  It  was  an  original  and  poetical  idea,  while 
the  style  of  its  execution  was  a^i  happy  as  tlie  concep- 
tion. The  following  account  of  it  is  from  one  of  the 
journals  of  the  period: — "Mr.  FUlans  has  not  only 
the  ment  of  being  the  fint  todqkltt  the  blind  to  this 
interesting  li^^ht,  hot  he  has  done  so  in  a  manner 
which  -cc:n-.  t'l  defy  any  attempt  to  suqiass  it.  In- 
dce-J.  wv-  c;uini}t  ima;;i:ie  the  subject  treated  differ- 
ently and  so  well.  The  ^rnup  is  exquisitely  simple. 
A  young  girl,  with  beautifiitly  rounded  features,  is 
thtlBg  apoa  •  low  scat  with  the  Scriptures  in  raised 
lettos  open  npoo  her  knee,  and  her  fingers  resting 
on  die  Inspired  words;  while  another  female,  some- 
what  older  and  taller,  but  still  jroung,  is  knedling  by 
her  side,  her  head  resting  affectionately  on  that  of 
her  pupil,  and  one  hand  gently  touctiin.;  !ut  heart, 
as  if  to  impress  the  lesson  upon  her  wiih  j^reater 
earnest II c^^.  The  firmer  is  tlic  principal  liinire,  and 
coocentrates  within  itself  the  sentiment  of  the  piece. 
If  it  be  the  highest  effort  of  art  to  depict,  not  the 
nere  ootward  Ibnns  of  nature,'  but  tlie  invisible 
caenoe  of  nhid  which  sarronnds  these  tike  a  fra. 
naaoe^  Mr.  Fillans  has  l>cen  eminently  successful. 
The  whole  figure  of  the  learner  is  a  visible  embodi- 
ment of  the  ideal.  The  acute  sense  of  touch  aImo-,t 
apparent  in  the  action  of  the  hanil,  the  half-parted 
lips — nay,  the  very  sightless  orbs  uplifted,  not  in 
vain,  to  heaven,  are  instinct  with  awakening  thoughts, 
■od  indicative  of  a  radiance  within,  which  bums  only 
the  more  bnehtlv  6om  the  dayli|^  beiiw  qnite  shut 
OQt  Indeed  the  darkness  whidi  veils  ner  eyes 
seems  but  the  shadow  nf  the  illuminetl  spirit  en- 
shrined in  the  peri>ha!ne  c!.iy;  and  we  cm  almost 
fancy,  as  we  ga/e  up  .in  her  sainted  and  h/atnin^  as- 
pect, that  her  eyes  arc  closed  only  that  she  uuy  re- 
ceive the  words  of  truth  through  some  diviner  sense, 
and,  nndistorlKd  I>y  earthly  vision^  cownmne  in 
leeret  with  the  angels.  The  draping  is  afanple  and 
appropriate,  and  the  outline  and  general  effect  of  the 
grouping  is  sweet,  expressive,  and  beautiful."  To 
this  critique  we  may  a^id  the  following  incident,  as 
relateil  by  the  arti-il's  biographer: — "  I  wo  of  the 
best-loi)km:;  inmates  of  the  Blind  Asylum  were  se. 
lected  by  Mr.  Fdlans  to  sit  for  the  mo<lel.  Delicate 
as  beautiful,  neiil^-r  of  then  seems  to  have  been 
capable  of  rcsistiog  those  foooiges  of  the  sensitive 
and  lovdy— coosomptioo  and  small-pox.  The  one 
died,  and  the  other  cannot  now  Ite  recognizee!  as  one 
of  the  originals  in  this  divine  group.  ,\  friend  who 
accompanied  the  sculpt. -r  to  •■•.•e  the  hust  of  Mr, 
Alston,  saw  this  girl  under  very  interesting  circum- 
stances. She  was  walking  with  a  companion  in  front 
of  the  asylum,  when  .Mr.  Fillans  asked  if  the  gover- 
oen  was  at  home.  Knowing  his  voice  she  sprang 
towards  him,  throwing  up  her  arms  with  an  exclama- 
tiOQ  of  joy;  bat,  instantly  recollecting  herself,  stopped 
short,  hung  down  hL-r  lu  a  !,  an  !  answered  his  ques- 
tion in  a  suixiued  and  tremuiuus  voice.  Nothing 
could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  impression  pro<iuce<l 
on  the  mind  <•{  the  blind  and  desolate  girl  at  the 
reooUectioa  of  the  kindacn  and  affability  of  the 
waim-hcaited  and  geoeiottt  scnlptor,  wlio  seemed 
moch  affected  at  the  s%fat  of  iter  altered  appear- 


ance,  and  the  death  of  her  still  more  beantifol  com- 
panion." 

In  consequence  of  his  high  reputation,  Killans  was 
now  the  sculptor  generally  enqdoved  un  the  busts 
and  statues  of  eminent  Scotsmen  designed  as  pu!)l!c 
monuments.  They  are  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larise^ so  thiU  we  can  only  mention  the  monument 
at  Beith  to  Captun  Wilson,  who  lell  in  the  Kyber 
Pa.<»,  Afghanbtan ;  the  statue  of  Sir  James  Shaw  for 
Kilmarnock;  and  the  bust  of  Professor  Wilson  for 
the  colTec-riMim  of  l'.ii-.ley.  Scotland  had  now  be- 
come proud  of  her  fnvijurite  sculptor;  public  Ixidies 
united  in  their  adniir.'ition  of  his  excellence;  atul  two 
public  dinners  were  given  in  his  honour:  one  at 
PaUley,  the  other  at  Bums'  cottage,  Aynalre^  and 
at  twth,  the  laudations  heaped  upon  the  artist,  how- 
ever  ample,  as  nost-prandiid  compliments  ate  wont 
to  be.  C'  ld  1  nnly  t-.,-\e  been  callcd  forth  by  an  cx- 
traordin.uy  aiiioiiut  ol  merit.  Surely,  then,  he  was 
securing  an  anqile  fortune  as  the  natuial  fiuit  of  suih 
public  distinction !  liut  numerous  and  well-paid 
thoogli  hto  prodac&as  were,  he  still  continued  to 
be  comparatively  poor — and  for  this  the  nature  of 
his  occupations  will  account.  Although  his  home 
was  in  London,  his  commissions  for  the  greater  part 
came  from  Scotland,  so  that  his  constant  journeys 
thither  were  a  serious  drawback  upon  his  funtis.  lie 
was  also  liberal  perhaps  to  a  fault,  so  that  he  be- 
stowed not  merely  his  money  but  .ilso  his  art  in 
deeds  of  benes'olence,  giving  statues  or  groups  as 
Cf>ntributions  to  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions. 
To  add  to  his  difficulties,  an  accident  while  employed 
upon  a  scaffold  at  Gla.<^w,  by  whidi  his  knee  was 
sprained,  laid  him  a.side  from  work  for  a  considerable 
period.  On  his  recovery  ami  return  to  London,-  he 
set  himself  in  earnest  to  model  a  series  of  bas-rclicfs 
uiuler  the  title  of  "Taming  the  Wild  Horse,"  and  to 
represent  the  animal  in  its  principal  attitudes,  and 
the  mode  of  its  capture  as  practised  in  the  pampas 
of  Southern  America.  The  stndy  of  the  horse  was 
new  to  him;  but  the citiacDa of  GlM|fow wcie already 
talking  of  an  equestrian  statue  to  commemorate  the 

queen's  visit  to  their  city,  and  the  friends  of  I'lllans 
were  hopeful  that  he  would  l>e  conimi'-Hioned  to 
execute  it.  I  jion  this  new  attenijH,  therefore,  he 
lalnjurcfl  niglit  and  day  in  his  studio  in  London; 
and  as  the  apartment  was  damp,  it  is  believed  that 
there,  and  at  this  tine^  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fittnre  ill  health.  When  this  s|riendid  aeries  of  bos- 
reliefs  was  finidied,  his  next  work  was  to  model  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  a  celebrate<l  race-horse  l>clon};ing 
to  the  Karl  of  Kglinton.  But  tlie  eqtu  vtri.in  st.Uue 
for  Glasgow  was  not  consigned  to  his  \\orkniaiislii]i 
after  all,  but  to  a  foreign  artist.  1  his  and  other 
professional  disappointments  daniixii  his  spirit,  while 
the  failure  of  occupation  induced  liim  to  break  up  his 
ooitly  cstatilishment  in  London,  and  take  up  his 
permanent  abode  In  Glasgow.  He  accordingly  re- 
moved to  that  city  in  December,  1851  ;  l>ut  the 
th.inj^i-  was  made  too  late.  The  sprain  of  his  knee 
and  the  effects  of  his  damp  London  studio  settled 
into  a  confirmed  rheumatism,  which  t;radually  as- 
cended from  his  limbs  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heart,  and  he  died  in  Glasgow  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1852,  aged  about  forty-four  years,  leaving 
behind  him  a  widow  and  eight  young  children. 
.■\mong  the  many  proofs  of  the  affection  and  esteem 
in  whiLh  Lilians  was  held,  tl-.c  following  was  of  too 
aniialjle  a  character  to  Ik;  <iniitte<l.  Inmicdialely 
after  his  funeral  a  meeting;  <)f  the  frien<is  ot  tlie  de- 
ceased was  calle<l,  a  committee  was  furnie<l,  and  such 
steps  were  adopted  in  raising  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  widow  and  fiunily  as  placed  tiiem  above  inune- 
diate  want  And,  in  the  wbaeqiient  oddbttion  of 
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the  West  of  Scotland  Academy  of  Artists,  where 

numerous  productions  of  the  deceased  w  vrv  exhibited, 
the  academicians  exerted  themselves  in  their  sale, 
that  Mr&.  FilUns  and  her  chiMnn  mifbt  nap  the 

benefit. 

Fillans  might  be  called  an  artist  in  the  widest 
acceptation  of  the  term:  hU  whole  heart  was  per- 
vaded with  a  love  of  the  beantlfnl,  and  his  emotions 
expressed  themselves  not  merely  in  statuary,  but  in 
painting  and  poetry,  in  each  of  which  he  might  have 
attnineil  distinction  had  he  not  been  so  lughly  de- 
voted to  his  (init  love.  It  was  therefore  as  a  sculptor 
that  his  fame  will  descend  ti>  pitsterity,  and  of  all 
his  jjro  liictions,  those  will  be  most  admired  where 
the  -^iilijcct  was  of  his  own  choosing,  and  in  the 
baadliDg  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  Ixmt 
of  Usownjettina.  Ofthia his  "Blind Tcadiing  the 
Blind,"  "Bojr  and  Fawn,**  colossal  statue  of  Sir 
James  Shaw,  and  bust  at  Prolessor  Wilson,  not  to 
mention  otheiii  ave  ntffickot  eridcnoe. 

FLEMING.  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E..  pro- 
fessor of  natural  science.  New  College,  E<iinburgh. 
This  eminent  naturalist  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Fleming,  a  small  farmer  in  Linlithgowshire,  and  was 
bom  at  Kirkroads,  near  Bathgate,  in  1785.  Like 
his  f.it!ier,  he  iii!L;!it  h^ive  hern  ilcstincd  to  the  occupa- 
tion ot  a  hard- Work  111;,'  i>e.isa]it,  had  he  not  in  eatly 
life  evinced  talents  that  were  worthy  of.-v  better  con- 
dition; and  this  was  aided  by  the  wish  of  his  mother, 
who,  above  all  things,  desired  that  her  son  John 
should  be  trained  for  the  ministry.  Accordingly, 
after  his  preliminaiy  education  was  finished,  be,  at 
the  age  01  seventeen,  became  a  student  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  But  the  particular  direction 
of  his  studies  had  been  already  tixcd,  as  from  his 
earUest  youth  he  had  shosvn  an  exclusive  predilection 
for  natural  science;  and  before  he  went  to  college  he 
was  no  ordinary  proficient  in  zoology,  botany,  and 
geology.  In  his  researches  connected  with  these  de* 
putnents  of  sdence  he  had  made  seveial  imponaat 
discoveries,  in  consequence  of  whidi  he  bad  hoped  to 
render  the  same  service  to  his  native  Linlithgow- 
shire which  White  had  done  for  Selbomc.  Al- 
though his  intention  was  frustrated  by  his  lot  beiiiL;  ' 
cast  in  a  ditTcrcnt  locality,  he  partly  accomplished 
it  by  diffusing  the  result  of  his  explorations  in  the 
Outline  »f  tht  Fiora  «/ UHltthffmnhiret  a  psper  read 
to  the  Wemerian  Society  in  1809^  and  semal  other 
scientific  COmmunicntions. 

Wllile  Flemini,'  was  a  student,  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  was  disiin;^uislu-d  liy  the  eminence  of  its 
professors  in  natural  science,  and  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity he  so  carefully  availc<l  himself,  that  when  little 
more  than  twenty  years  old  he  was  already  distin- 
gnllhid  by  the  maturity  of  his  attainments.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  when  he  had  been  licensed  as  a 
pcacher,  be  was  commissioned  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
tn  1807,  to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  economical  mine- 
ralogy of  the  northern  isles.  Tins  he  willingly  did, 
and  while  employed  in  the  task  it  unexpectedly  pro- 
curcil  fur  him  a  church  living.  That  of  the  parish 
of  Brcssay  h.iving  become  vacant,  and  the  patron 
foiling  within  the  specified  time  to  exercise  his  right 
of  presentation,  the  right  devolved,  by  the  ecclesiastical 
law  of  Scotland,  upon  the  presbytay  of  Lerwick ;  and 
its  members  having  been  won  1^  the  rare  attainments 
and  agreeable  inannen>  of  the  yming  preacher  and 
naturalist  who  resided  among  them,  unanimously 
elected  him  minister  of  the  p.uish,  .ScHin  after  his 
ordination,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty- 
third  year,  Fleming  drew  up  for  publication  The 
Mconamkal  dtintre^igv  •/tie  Orkney  and  Zetland 
Jdmdt,  whkhb  thuirhaiactciiied  by  bis  biographer: 


' '  Theie  are  evidences  In  it  of  great  descripl  ive  power, 

readiness  in  the  application  of  the  nomenclature  of 
the  science,  correclnc-ss  of  eye,  and  such  a  quick  ap- 
preci.rtion  of  the  economical  value  of  the  rocks  de- 
scriljed,  as  would  not  discredit  the  ablest  mineralogist 
at  the  present  time."  'I'his  also  was  but  a  portion  of 
his  scientific  writings  in  his  island  seclusion  of  Brcssay, 
as  in  dw  same  month  in  which  his  mineralogiad 
report  was  published,  he  comiDuoicated  to  the  Wcr* 
nerian  Sodety  a  paper  On  tke  Niarwat or  Sia-wnieom. 
At  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  also  sent  to  the  Wcr- 
nerian  S<jciely  several  pajjers,  entitled  Coittt lintlwns 
to  the  British  Fauna. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Heming  as  well  as  for  science 
that  he  was  not  long  doomed  to  waste  his  energies 
amoi^  the  listless  solitudes  of  Slietland.  In  1810 
he  was  trmsferred  to  the  parish  of  Flisk,  l^feshire^ 
where,  amidst  a  wide  field  for  scientific  investigation, 
and  numerous  associates  in  such  pursuits,  he  had  for 
his  next  neighbour  l)r.  Chalmers,  who  .it  that  time 
was  minister  of  the  adjacent  parish  of  Kilmany.  In 
Fifeshire  Mr.  Fleming  prosecuted  his  favourite  studies 
withrenewed ardour,  and  a  reputation  always  increas- 
ing; and  wbileiaithfullydischarginghisclencal  dntic^ 
his  vj^  was  continually  on  the  watch  for  sndi  pro> 
ductions  as  m^ht  cnfauge  the  boundaries  of  natural 
science,  or  throw  additional  light  upon  former  dis- 
cuveries.  On  this  account  his  communications  were 
frequent  InjiIi  in  letters  to  his  scientific  friends  and 
in  papers  to  the  Wemerian  Society.  In  these  com- 
munications also  he  occasionally  gives  scope  to  (hat 
drjr  sarcastic  spirit  which  had  beeooneof  hischanc* 
tenstics  from  bovhood,  and  tviddi  Ae  dieorieaof  the 
day  would  not  allow  to  slumber.  But  this  caustidtT 
was  especially  reserved  for  those  theorists  who  did 
not  trouble  themselves  about  facts,  or  who  concluded 
from  insufficient  d,ita.  To  him  the  hook  of  nature 
was  a  sacrc'i  gus]>el,  and  woe  be  to  the  heretic  who 
nusiiitcrprctcd  or  jiervertcd  itl  While  he  thus  in- 
tently prosecuted  his  investigatioas  in  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  in  geology,  botany,  and  aoology,  taie  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  iinda  fit  helpmate  in  Miss  MdviUe 

Christie,  second  drnij^diter  of  Andrew  Christie,  Es«]., 
lianker,  Cupar,  whom  he  married  in  .March,  1813, 
I  anri  \*  hi)  eiitereil  into  his  pursuits  with  a  zeal  almost 
erpial  to  his  own.  Having  also  artistic  skill  in  a  very 
high  degree,  she  was  able  to  assist  him  with  her  pen- 
ciC  and  the  plates  of  his  PhilotQiky  0/  Zooioey  were 
taken  from  drawings  which  she  had  executedfor  the 
purpose.  While  such  a  blessing  was  added  both 
to  the  comforts  of  his  fireside  and  the  requirements 
of  his  study,  the  honours  which  his  philosophical 
achievements  had  merited  were  not  withheld.  He 
was  alreaiiy  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society; 
in  1813  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  I>octor  in  Divinity;  and  in  January, 
1814,  he  was  elected  a  ieUow  of  the  Royal  Sode^ 
of  Edinburgh. 

Although  minister  of  Flisk,  the  stipend  was  not 
more  than  ;^I50  jier  annum,  and  \)x.  Fleming,  if  he 
could  liave  found  afavouraljleo])portunit\ ,  \^  «  ill  ng 
to  make  the  study  of  science  tlie  sole  business  nt  his 
life,  instead  of  a  divided  occupation.  An  opjxjrtunity 
for  this  change  seemed  to  occur  in  1815  by  the  estate, 
lishment  of  uie  Cork  Institution,  and  its  advertise- 
ment for  a  lecturer  in  nattirr^l  histoiy,  vhidi  was  in- 
serted in  die  Edinburgh  ne  » >  ^  a  yvrs.  He  hoped  also 

that  inadditlOD  to  the  s.d.uy  ol'/'ioo  pcr.Tnnum  which 
was  attached  to  the  lectureship,  he  miidit  have  private 
classes,  the  fees  <if  which  miL;h(  more  than  remunerate 
him  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  parish  stipfiid.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  the  abandi  nment  of  such  acer« 
tainty  as  Flisk  appeared  so  hazardous,  tliat  be  re* 
solved  to  proceed  without  comioitting  himself  and 
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with  this  view  offered  to  the  Cork  Institution  to  de- 
liver one  course  of  lectures  by  way  of  experinicnt.-il 
triaL  He  nccordingly  repaired  to  Ireland  in  the 
ifniilf  of  lSl6,  and  delivered  eighteen  lectures  on 
botany,  his  pulpit  of  Flisk  daring  his  absence  being 
sapplied  fay  bit  bradmB  «f  the  presfayteiy.  Finding, 
bowever,  no  adegnate  indnoement  to  accept  the  lec- 
tvresbip,  he,  greatly  to  the  satis&ction  of  his  friends, 
letimed  to  his  clerical  charge  in  Fifeshire.  After 
his  return  from  Ireland  he  published  an  outline  en- 
titled Obsen  atiom  on  th/  Mimralogy  of  the  A'agh- 
thjurkcod  of  Cork,  and  soon  after  read  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Observations  on  the  yunclion  of  the 
Froh  WaUr^Jtiotrs  and  the  Salt  Water  of  the  Sea. 
At  this  time  rae  increasing  expense  of  living,  and  the 
smallness  of  his  income,  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  further  his  studies  by  the  resources  of  a  library  and 
costly  apparatus,  or  even  the  aids  of  travelling.  All 
was  to  Ik:  accomplishetl  by  his  own  personal  obser- 
vation, and  within  the  limited  sphere  of  his  own  dis- 
trict. Writing  to  a  friend  he  says,  "It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  collect  facts  patiently,  to  fcad  oatlue  nuire 
than  bookfl»  and  tnut  to  Providence  more  than  to 
politidans.**  In  1819  Dr.  Fleming  wrote  the  atttcle 

**Ichthyolog\-"  for  the  Edinburgh  I'.ncydot-.rJm,  liy 
which  his  scicntihc  reputation  w.is  cunsitleraliiy  m- 
crea^etl.  In  producing  this  elaborate  article,  its 
author  ncglixtcd  no  opportunity  of  perfecting  his 
Icsowledge  on  the  subject,  having  consulted  the 
writings  of  twentv-four  authors,  and  eMmfaicd  qght* 
ccn  sjucina  for  the  purpose. 

Haviqg  finished  the  article  on  Ichthyology,  Dr. 
Fleming  resumed  his  studies,  which  were  directed  to 
the  ci)U-.tnic;ion  of  his  great  work,  The  Philosof'hy  <y" 
ZiK'Ii\y.  in  this  way  the  year  1820  was  a  busy 
peri.>l,  as  he  communicatetl  several  zoological  articles 
Xo  the  Wcmerian  Society,  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,  the  Edinburgh  Kn.  iew,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Eueydopadia,  For  the  last-menUooed  work  he 
wmte  two  daboiate  artides  on  Instrta  tmi  lUmim- 
tkeiogy.  The  importmirc  of  t!ir-c  pntirnt  rcaearcbes, 

devoted  to  such  insi^nilKaiU  creatine,  as  insects  and 
worm-.,  he  thus  vin^iualcd.  in  trcntiiiLjof  die  clcspiM-il 
wonn  : — "Dew-worms,  though  in  a[)[x.'arance  a  small 
and  despicable  linlc  in  the  chain  of  nature,  yet,  if  lost, 
qdsht  make  a  lamentable  chasm.  For,  to  aay  nothing 
of  naif  the  birds  and  some  <inidnipeds  which  are 
almost  entirely  supported  by  them,  worms  seem  to  be 
the  great  promoters  of  vegetation  (which  would  pro- 
ce<-il  but  i!l  without  tlicin),  hy  |K)ring,  perforating, 
an  J  Icfoscning  the  soil,  and  rendering  it  pervious  to 
raiiii  an  l  the  tidns  of  pl.uits;  by  drawing  straws  an<l 
staliu  of  leaves  and  twigs  into  it;  and,  most  of  all,  by 
thmwing  up  such  infinite  numben  of  lumps  called 
wonii«castik  which  form  a  fine  manuic  for  grain  and 
grass.  Worms  probably  provide  new  soil  for  hlHs 
and  slopes  when  the  rain  washes  the  earth  away; 
andtheyaffectslopes.probablytoavoiil  lwingflo<xled." 
In  r]u^  ]ihi!osophic  way  lie  broke  ground  u]ion  a  sub- 
ject wluchat  that  time  was  coniparatively  new  and  little 
uiuitT^ttXHl,  hut  which  has  now  become  so  greatly 
amplified  and  improvetl.  After  communicating  papers 
loUW  Wernerian  .Society  on  "Dew-like  Drops  on 
Leaves  of  Com,"  "The  Water.nil,"  "Scrtularia," 
"New  Species  of  Vorticena,"  ftc. ;  to  the  Edinburgh 
Phdo!of<nical  fournal  articles  on  **The  Arctic  and 
Skua  Gulls,"  "Sertularia  Gelatlnosa,"  "Changes of 
Colour  in  the  Feathers  of  Birds,"  .  when  these 
exertions  made  relaxation  and  change  desirable.  Dr. 
Fleming  accompanied  Robert  Stevenson,  his  friend, 
the  superintendent  of  Northern  Lighthouses  in  one 
of  his  periodical  cruises  along  the  western  coast  in 
the  government  lighthouse  ^ht,  and  on  arriving 
at  C^pbeltown  tu distinguished  pair  were  compli- 


mented by  the  magistrates  with  the  freedom  of  the 
town.  But  in  this  otherwise  delightful  trip  we  find 
the  doctor  sighing  for  the  want  of  a  dredge  on  board, 
with  which  M  n^t  have  fished  up  the  zoophytes  of 
the  western  sea,  and  congratulating  himself  that  he 
had  found  an  Asterias  nigtr  new  to  Britain,  and  a 
Ttrtbratula  dilTerent  fipom  that  of  Zetland. 

On  returning  from  his  cruise  among  the  northern 
lighthouses,  Dr.  Fleming  resumed  his  clerical  and 
phdosoplncal  labours  with  fresh  vigour,  and  during 
thatand  the  following  year  wrote  three  ji.ipers,  entitled 
"Gleanings  of  Natural  History  during  a  Voyage  in 
1821,"  for  tlic  Edinburgh  Philosophical  fournal;  and 
a  notice  of  a  submarine  forest  in  the  Firth  of  Tay,  fof 
the  Royal  Society.  But  it  was  In  1823  that  Dr. 
Fleming's  great  work,  The  Philosophy  of  Zoology, 
appeare<l.  It  w:is  upon  this  that  he  had  been  em- 
ployed for  yrars,  and  in  whieh  the  most  iir.purtar.t 
of  his  discoveries  and  oltscrvations  were  contained. 
Its  reception  by  the  scientific  world  was  gratifying  in 
the  highest  degree.  Baron  Cuvier  wrote  to  its  author 
eulogizing  its  merits ;  it  was  translated  into  Italian 
bjZcndiini,  tbeaccomplidiedpnfessorofmmerakigT 
and  nmlogy  at  Pavia;  and  Dr.  Tnrton,  the  celebrated 
cnnchn]i  i;;i^t.  in  writing  to  Dr.  Fleming,  thus  expresses 
himself  Ir^  J'hih^rrf'kv  (f  Zoology:  "  Thirty  ye.ars 
ami  mii:e  have  I  been  -an  anxious  inquirer  into  the 
progress  of  natural  science,  and  can  safely  say  that, 
except  from  the  works  of  Linn^,  I  have  never  been 
so  fiuly  gratified.  It  is  just  what  this  department  of 
sdence  wanted:  nbrief  but  aafRdently  comprehensive 
display  of  tl^  attractive  department  of  human  know- 
ledge. La  mark  is  too  diffuse;  Stewart  is  too  con* 
tlned.  'N'our  work  ranks  you  not  only  among  the 
scnptores feliciores,  but  among  the fundtsl^ircs."  I*'lem- 
ing  was  now  indeed  regarded  by  many  competent 
judges  as  the  first  naturalist  of  the  age.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  w  t  ll  merited  laudation,  instead  of  reposing 
under  the  shade  of  his  own  laurels,  he  was  stUi 
busy,  and  still  prosecuting  his  inquiries  into  the  many 
dcpnrtments  01  his  iKlovetl  .sciences;  and  soon  after 
the  publication  of  his  great  work,  he  transmitted  se- 
veral papers  to  Professor  Jiimeson's  jilulo^ophieal 
journal.  Among  these  were  "The  Influence  of  Society 
in  the  Distribution  of  British  Animals"  "Remarks 
on  Modem  Strata,"  and  "The  Geological  Deluge, 
as  interpreted  by  Baron  Cuvier  and  Professor  Buck- 
land,  inconsistent  with  the  Tcstiniony  of  Moaea  and 
the  Phenomena  of  Nature. " 

The  next  separate  w  ork  of  Dr.  Fleming,  after  The 
Philosophy  of  Zoology,  was  Thr  British  Artnuils, 
publisheil  in  1S2S.  It  was  a  subjeet  lip<iii  wliah  lie 
had  cogitated  from  his  boyhood,  and  in  his  matured 
age  the  work  was  written  as  a  handbook  for  students, 
to  whom  such  a  help  was  still  wanting.  "To  this 
task,"  writes  his  biographer,  "he  had  brought  tare 
attahimeots  in  the  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the 
sciences,  and  of  the  habits  and  habitats  of  the  ani- 
mals descr-.bed,  as  well  as  of  extinct  s]H"cies.  It  is 
not  saying  too  much  to  aver  that  few,  if  any,  recent 
British  systematic  naturalists  have  not  been  obliged 
to  it.  This  is  evident  from  the  references  to  it  in 
almost  every  monograph  in  different  departments  of 
zoology  and  pslaeomology.  The  palcontological  port 
of  the  volume  was  a  new  fattuie  in  a  woik  of 
this  kind  .  .  .  It  is  in  every  SCflSe  a  history  of 
British  animals ;  and  the  strong  antiquarian  tastes 
which  characterized  its  author  cnaliled  him  to  bring 
illustrations  from  many  remote  sources."  The  w  ork 
was  welcomed  by  the  most  eminent  naturalists  of  the 
da^.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  progress  of  natural 
science  many  additions  have  been  made  (o  the  species 
there  mentioned,  and  such  modifications  l>een  effected 
in  systems  of  dSKification,  that  Fleming's  work  ii 
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now  nearly  nseless  to  men  begtoaew  in  tiie  ttndy; 

hat  to  tliose  wlio  took  from  it  their  early  lessons, 
and  who  have  used  it  as  a  manual  and  book  of  refer- 
ence, it  is  still  invalualile. 

In  1829  iJr.  Flcmin<,'  wrote  a  paper  for  the  £Jin- 
burgh  .Vno  Pkilosophual  Jinirnal  on  "The  Insuf- 
ficiency of  the  Evidence  of  the  Supposed  Cbuiffe  of 
Citnwte  of  the  Arctic  Regions;"  and  in  proof  of  his 
position  he  had  refctied,  amoog  other  instances  to 
ruminating  animals.  "ObsemtfOM,'* he  said,  "had 
discovered  m.any  animal*;  with  cloven  hoofs  which 
ruminate;  but  in  such  circumstances  would  it  l>c  safe 
to  itifer  that  all  cloven -hoofeil  animals  ruminate?"' 
"Conceive  ourselves,"  he  added,  "cimtcmplating 
the  footmarks  of  a  sheep  and  sow.  I  n  ier  the  guid- 
aaee  of  Cuvier's  dcclaimtion*  we  would  coodude  that 
both  ramiimted — an  inference  tne  In  the  one  case, 
and  false  in  the  other. "  This  attack  upon  a  favour- 
ite theory  of  the  day  exciteil  the  indignation  of  the 
Rev.  \V.  Conybeare,  author  of  the  6Vc/4;;t  cf  Eng- 
land and  IVitles,  and  a  keen  controversy  between  the 
reverend  philosophers  was  the  result,  conductetl  with 
a  severity  of  lan^^uage  at  which  the  laity  might  well 
have  been  astonished.  The  debate  at  last  was  liar- 
rowed  to  aoch  Vaeits,  that  it  mainly  rested  upon  what 
Fleming  had  alleged  concerning  the  sow;  and  from 
this  circumstance  it  came  to  be  termed  the  "pig's- 
foot  controversy."  Mr.  Conybeare,  who  lived  in  the 
countr)',  and,  like  other  country  p.\rsous.  kept  pork- 
ers, thought  he  l>.ad  triumpliantly  settled  the  question 
by  the  following  declaration:  "Now,  my  pigs  are 
not  bisulcous,  bm  wear  four  distinct  toes  on  their  feet, 
althongli  the  middle  onei,  beiae  BMHt  elomigBCed,  and 
aimed  with  lai]ge  hoofs,  certain^r  produce  an  external 
resemblance  to  cloven-footed  animals,  which  has  oc- 
casioned their  bein;^  clxssed  in  the  Lcvitical  law 
(which  purports  not  to  be  a  phili>,s<.)[)hical  arrange- 
ment) as  dividmg  the  hoof,  though  chewing  not  tiie 
cud.  The  impression  of  their  feet  in  walking  may, 
ifcaretully  examined,  as  Cuvicr  say%  be  distinguished 
from  the  eenuiiie  bisolca."  Here  was  •  question  for 
the  Scottish  natnnlists  to  settle.  Aire  Scottish  pigs 
bisulcoiis.  or  .nct-.ially  f:nir-tr)Cti  ?  The  facts  might 
be  ascertained  by  watching  their  fixitsteps;  but 
these  s.ages  had  not  been  wont  so  to  study  pigs' 
feet.  In  this  new  dilemma  the  Wemerians  of  Edin- 
burgh assembled,  but  being  unable  to  decide,  they 
icfivred  the  matter  to  a  committee,  who  were  to  ex- 
periment, and  report  to  the  next  meeting.  The  com- 
mittee reported  accordingly,  and  among  other  things 
stated,  "That  with  some  difficulty  they  caused  the 
pigs  to  walk  acr  jss  a  board  spread  over  with  soft 
clay — that  the  impressions  were  in  some  places 
btsulcated  —  that  in  others,  besides  the  bisulcous 
marks,  there  were  those  of  two  pi)stcrii)r  toes — that 
wriag  to  the  unruly  nature  of  the  .ir.imals  they  could 
not  malie  them  walk  along  the  booed  when  placed 
as  an  inclined  plane,  and  that  they  had  to  place  it 
horisontally,"  &c.  It  was  n  strange  and  humbling 
accident  that  had  reduced  the  settlement  of  such  an 
important  theory  to  a  quest l  in  of  ]x-ttitocs.  The 
inquirers  awoke  from  their  philosophical  reverie  — 
roused,  no  doubt,  by  the  laughter  that  surrounded 
them — while  Dr.  Fleming,  leaving  them  to  settle 
the  question  as  they  might,  proceeded  to  tlie  more 
serious  branches  of  the  argument. 

Notwithstanding  his  many  discoveries  in  natttnl 
science,  and  the  distinction  they  had  acquired  BO't 
only  for  himself  but  his  countr}-.  Dr.  Fleming 
still  remained  in  the  obscure  parisii  of  Flisk,  In 
writing  of  tliis  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Neil,  he  says,  "But 
I  have  no  choice.  I  have  been  cast  by  Providence 
in  a  secluded  situation,  with  a  stinted  income^  and 
exposed  to  the  malevolence  of  those  who  Andedtliat 


I  m^ht  interfere  widi  their  interests.  In  this  way 

the  best  of  my  life  has  been  lost  to  the  public,  but 
the  accompanying  discipline  has  not,  I  iiopc,  been 
lost  upon  myself.'  Even  the  results  of  his  geologi- 
cal  researches,  which  he  honestly  and  fearlessly  an- 
nounced, had  subjected  him  to  suspicions  of  being 
unsound  in  the  faith;  and  because  lie  demurred  at 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  as  interpreted 
the  oM'World  divinen  he  was  suspected  of  the 
mA  to  remove  the  Ibondatlon-stone  of  the  whole 

structure  of  revelation.  Alluding  to  this  in  the  same 
letter,  he  says,  "If  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am 
thoui;/U  hetero<io.v,  1  can  only  repily  that  it  is  not  in- 
tentional if  I  l>c  so;  and  I  iiave  reason  to  believe, 
aye,  g(XHi  reason,  that  I  am  not  thought  so  by  those 
who  have  the  best  (^xptmunities  of  judging. "  It  was 
nowmider  that  he  was  desiraos  of  change,  or  that 
the  desire  became  so  strong  that  sometimes  he 
thought  of  emigrating  to  some  of  our  colonies.  The 

f)rospcct  of  removal  to  a  more  eligible  locality  at 
ength  occurrcii  by  a  vacancy  in  the  parish  church  of 
Auchtermuchty,  and  400  of  the  parishioners— every 
member  of  the  church  except  one — signoi  a  petition 
for  his  appointment  aa  dieir  minister.  Although  the 
patron  aul  not  assent  to  their  desire,  Fleming  was 
gratified  at  what  he  justly  termed  "a  unanunons 
call  from  the  parisli — the  most  complete  even  a  wor- 
shipper of  popularity  could  desire."  It  was  not 
long,  however,  until  his  wislies  for  a  removal  t'roin 
Flisk  were  gnvtihed  by  a  presentation  to  the  parish 
of  Clackmannan.  This  occurred  in  1832,  and  al- 
though the  removal  was  from  the  charge  of  a  parish 
of  less  than  3P0  to  one  of  more  than  3000  souls^ 
white  much  of  the  real  and  ardour  of  youth  had  de- 
parted from  him,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  new  charge  with  renewed  diligence.  Even 
here,  however,  he  was  not  long  to  remain,  as  a  still 
more  congenial  field  of  occupation  awaitctl  him.  It 
had  long  Inren  fcU  that  a  university  was  his  proper 
sphere;  and  in  1834  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  natural 
philofiophv  chair  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  The 
wtatiu  of  the  edUcm^  who  wese  nations  of  the 
charge,  offered  it  to  Dr.  Fleming,  ana  bf  him  it  was 
gratefully  accepted. 

Occupying  so  congenial  a  positlfm,  Dr.  Fleming 
entered  heartily  into  its  duties,  and  while  instructing 
his  class  he  continued  those  studies  by  which  natural 
sdeoce  might  be  improved,  and  new  discoveries 
made  in  it.  la  this  manner  he  quietly  continued 
liis  conise  from  year  to  year,  and  altlraingh  the  liiis 
of  an  Aberdonian  profenor  is  seldom  abundant  in 
inci<lent,  his  investigations  continued  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  knowleilge,  and  add  to  his  reputation. 
This  was  manifested  in  1S40,  when  .'Xgassiz  and 
Buckland  visited  him  at  Aberdeen:  on  this  occasion 
the  celebrated  .Swiss  mituralist  acknowledged  tliat  1  >r. 
Fleming  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  had  dis- 
covered the  traces  of  fossil  fishes  in  tlieold  red  sand- 
stone. This  important  scientific  discovery,  which  he 
had  started  in  earlier  life,  and  prosecuted  step  by  step 
with  increasing  conviction,  while  each  fresh  convic- 
tion had  been  made  the  subject  of  a  public  announce- 
ment, was  (inally  confirmed  beyond  cjucstion  by  the 
remains  of  a  fisli  which  he  found  connected  with  a 
bed  of  coal  in  Clackmannan.  His  account  of  the 
disooveiy  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  the  patient  watch- 
fulness with  which  he  regarded  these  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  the  caution  with  which  he  .advanced  to  a 
conclusiiin.  Wnting  of  the  process  and  its  result  to 
I'rufcssor  Jameson,  he  says: — "When  this  tirj;anisiti 
w.is  first  exhibited  to  me,  I  was  at  no  loss  to  rcxog- 
nizc  the  resemblance  between  the  plates  or  scales 
with  which  it  was  invested,  and  which  occur  in 
natural  juxtapositiOl^  and  <olijects  of  a  similar  form 
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and  structure,  though  detached  or  unconnected, 
which  twenty  jreus  before  I  had  procured  in  the 
county  of  Fiw^  from  a  bed  covering  the  marine  or 
mountain  limestone  on  which  the  coal-fonBatioo  of 

that  district  rests  as  its  fundamental  rock.  As  the 
consiJention  of  tlu-  form,  strucUitc,  and  composition 
of  the  urjjanisiiis  from  Vitc  h.iJ  iiiJucwl  me  to  con- 
si  Icr  them  as  the  ualcs  of  a  ps/i,  I  was  lc<l,  under  the 
intlucnce  of  this  opinion,  and  observing  the  scales 
of  the  Clacknunnan  pertrifaction  ooatpyii^  both 
sides  of  ibe  sfiecimen,  to  sedt  for  traces  of  tke  ap- 
pearance of  the  Tolebral  colninn,  and  I  toon  satisfied 
myself  as  to  the  indicationa  of  its  existence  at  both 
extremities  of  the  mass.  In  this  conviction  I  de- 
spatched the  cx-implc  to  Edinburgh,  with  dirlciil)n^ 
to  the  lapidary  for  making  a  section  conlinnatory  of 
the  views  of  its  nature  which  I  cntertainetl.  When 
in  the  hands  of  the  lapidary  it  was  inspected  by 
aemal  members  of  the  Kma!  Sodetyof  Edinburgh, 
whose  seal  in  the  studv  of^oigaane  ranains  had  re- 
ceived a  firedi  tepolse  from  the  ntinenitts  specimens 
which  had  been  fouind  in  the  limestone  of  Burdie 
Hou^c.  In  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  member  of 
the  society,  lalxjurin^  at  the  time  uiuler  saurun  i»r 
j;ji<r(7/</ prejudices,  my  specimen  was  pronounced  to 
be  the  fragment  of  a  reptile,  not  of  a  nsh." 

In  the  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society  having; 
been  fcniMd,  Professor  Fleming  felt  moch  inteitst  in 
its  progress,  and  at  its  first  meetine,  on  the  Ttb  of 
February,  read  to  it  a  paper  "On  a  Vein  of  Animal 
Origin  occurrin;:^  on  a  Reef  of  Kocks  called  Skerry 
V'ore,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland."  In  1841  he 
communicitctl  to  the  EJntbti>-.^h  I'iidosophh-iil  Jour- 
Hal  a  paper  on  a  more  important  subject,  which  w  as 
the  "Description  of  a  Species  of  Skate  new  to  the 
British  Fauna."  The  next  subject  that  oectt(»ed  the 
nind  of  Dr.  Fleming  was  a  pro|M>sal  in  which  natnrai 
science  was  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  humanity.  While  residing  at  Aberdeen  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  yearly  loss  of  life  that  occurred  on 
the  east  coast,  from  the  want  of  safe  harbours  for 
vessels  overtaken  by  a  storm.  In  this  case  he  com- 
Blttnicate<l  in  an  extended  form,  to  the  Edinburgh 
tfewPlulosophu at  Journal,  a  paper  which  he  had  pre- 
nooriy  read  to  the  Aberdeen  PhilotopUcal  Society, 
•*On  the  Expediency  of  forming  Harnoars  of  Refuge 
on  the  Hast  Coast  of  Sc  itland,  bctweeri  tlir  Mor.iy 
fVith  and  the  Frith  of  Koith."  In  lhi>  tirinniuni- 
cation  hi-,  jjcological  knn\vleil;^e  w.is  cnii'Ioycd  both 
in  pointing  out  the  localities  which  should  be  chosen 
ana  thoaa  that  were  to  l>e  avoideil,  wlule  his  patriot- 
ism was  indignant,  and  his  causticity  called  forth  by 
the  indifference  of  our  government  authorities  to  an 
evil  tluit  had  so  long  invoked  the  remedy.  "That 
no  public  inquiry,"  he  .said,  "should  have  been  insti- 
tuted respectm^  the  c\i)o>cil  state  of  the  east  co.ist 
of  .Scotland,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  harlKiurs 
of  refujje,  when  it  was  ^r.uitcd  cUcwhcic,  may  seem 
inexplicable,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  lamentable 
apatnjr  exhibited  by  our  representatives  in  parliament 
whenever  Soottiah  interests  of  a  ^mcra/  chacscterare 
concerned. "  Attention,  althooriitanllly,  was  directed 
to  the  subject,  and  it  is  hopcn  that  the  *ppMl  will 
not  fin.illy      in  vain. 

Although  Dr.  Fleming  wa^  -.o  devoted  a  follower 
of  science,  he  had  never  l>een  neglectful  of  the  duties 
of  his  clerical  otticc;  and  thi-.  was  attested  by  the 
affection  with  which  his  parishioners  of  Bressay, 
FIUc,  and  Cbckmannan  liad  successively  r^nlcd 
hint  aiid  the  r^^  thqr  had  shomt  in  parting  with 
him.  Even  when  he  became  a  professor,  also,  he 
never  ceased  to  rcmcml>cr  th.it  \v-  li.id  hrc;!  a  min- 
ister, or  to  be  indilfcrcnt  about  tltc  welfare  of  the 
efanrcb.   And  now  that  the  church  was  in  difficulties 


from  which  a  disruption  was  inevitable,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  show,  by  bis  sacrifice  both  of  position  and 
dnolament,  how  deeply  he  had  felt  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  while  the  ten 
years'  conflict  was  going  on  he  had  continued  his 
studies  as  before,  and  only  raised  his  head  at  inter- 
vals to  ascertain  the  movemeists  of  the  parties:  but 
it  must  rcmcml^rctl  that  he  had  neither  talent  nor 
liking  for  controversies  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
he  saw  that  the  field  was  occupied  by  those  who  were 
better  fitted  for  such  oooteits.  He  therefore  con- 
tinued to  find  **sennons  in  stones^"  and  not  only 
sermons,  but  profound  scientific  truths,  and  calmly 
to  announce  them  to  the  world  while  the  battle  was 
raging  around  him.  NN'hen  the  time  approached  he 
was  resolved  to  join  the  retiring  party,  and  not  abide 
by  his  professorship  until  he  should  be  thrust  out  of 
It  by  those  who  luui  won  the  victory.  But  must  he 
therefore  abandon  his  bdoved  pursuiti)  In  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  10  snooessfiiC  nod  commence  life 
anew?  Even  this  Und  ormartyrdom  he  was  resolved 
to  endure  for  wJiat  he  consirlcred  the  cn'.iM-  <'f  l  on- 
science,  and  the  inalienable  r^^hts  of  the  chinch. 
Writing'  to  Dr.  Chahners  in  lS.;3,  soon  after  the 
Disruption  haii  occurred,  and  announcing  the  likeli- 
hood of  hi.s  departure  from  King's  Coll^;e,  he  thus 
expresses  himself  in  r^ard  to  his  prospects  for  the 
future:— "Now  it  becomes  a  measure  of  necessity  to 
look  the  evil  in  the  face  and  provide  against  it, 
especially  afler  what  has  taken  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  ...  I  mij.;ht  recommence  preaching, 
aiui,  although  an  old  ra^or  and  ratlier  rusty,  1  might 
yet  get  a  call  and  be  usefully  employed.  Hut  while 
1  labour  under  the  conviction  that  in  such  a  station 
I  could  not  do  muck  good  to  the  Free  Church,  I  have 
strong  bodily  and  mental  objections  to  such  a  COUrse, 
as  you  may  easily  conceive,  after  having  been  nine 
years  absent  from  a  parish  charge."  He  then  sug- 
gests the  mode  in  which  he  might  be  employed  more 
profitably  to  the  cause  and  the  interests  of  religion 
at  large.  "Were  a  Free  Church  College  started  in 
Edinburgh,  1  could,  in  the  chair  of  natural  Itistviy, 
bring  an  amount  of  influence  in  that  department,  in 
which  I  formerly  published  a  good  deal,  likely  to  be 
highly  useful  to  the  institution.  Were  a  chair  of 
naittral  i/nvUxv  attached  to  the  Divinity  Hall,  I 
think  I  could  uccui  v  it  with  considerable  advantage 
to  the  Free  Church.  '  He  then  gives  his  views  of  a 
course  of  this  kind  extending  over  tlute  years,  of 
which  the  hrst  year  shovdd  comprise  the  inorganic 
kingdom;  the  second  biology  and  phytolog)-,  or  the 
structure,  functions,  and  distribution  of  plants;  and 
the  third,  zoology.  Af^er  mentioning  the  subjects 
that  should  be  treated  under  each  head  of  the  three 
yeans'  course,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  advantages 
that  \v  i  ii  -,ult  from  it.  "Such  a  course  \m  uld 
qualify  Ij\  conversing  with  fanners,  miners,  tisher- 
men,  ice,  not  iiurely  by  a  knowledge  of  facts,  but 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  philosuphy  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  viewed  in  this  llg^  it  woiM  ^ve  «  certain 
amount  of  authority,  as*  you  are  well  aware,  to  a 
parish  minister.  But  to  a  misrionary  what  a  power 
would  be  acquired !  .  .  .  I  need  not  expatiate 
to  you  on  the  influence  which  such  a  course  would 
exercise  on  the  minds  of  the  students  of  the  Free 
Church,  or  the  power  of  pulpit  illustration  which  it 
would  furnish.  Multitudes  do  not  sec  (lixi  in  his 
works  because  they  are  not  qualitied  to  read  the  book 
of  nature.  They  have  not  studied  the  subject  sufli. 
dently  in  its  fletails  to  philosophise  safely.  Now, 
were  Ae  fects  stilScientiy  nnmerons  and  varied  in 
their  character,  the  conclusions  would  be  useful  and 
stable.  Such  a  coune  would  supply  to  the  divinity 
student  Ae  place  of  daMca  of  miacnloBr  and  gco* 
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log^,  phytolog)'  and  zoology,  anil  cnn'^titute  a  theo- 
logical commentary  »n  tlie  earth,  its  cuulcnts  and 
inhabitants."  After  this  enthusiastic  but  not  over- 
straineJ  description  of  the  benefits  which  such  a 
cuursc  would  impart  to  the  future  teaclicr>  of  rchj^ion, 
Dr.  Fleming  diantenstedly  «dd8»  "I  bc^  of  you,  in 
judging  of  this  scheme  of  •  nataral  theology  chkir, 
to  keep  nu  out  of  view,  and  to  determine  respecting; 
it  wholly  as  a  new  branch  of  educational  prepara- 
tion exclusively  otf  its  on'fi  merits."  To  Dr.  Chalmers 
.such  an  application  could  not  be  made  in  vain.  F'rom 
the  taste  which  had  sprunjj  up  amonj;  the  hijjhcst 
intellects  for  the  study  of  geology  and  zoolc^y,  he 
saw  that  the  church  must  Itccp  ahead,  or  at  least 
abreast,  of  sacb  a  scientific  movement,  in  which  the 
interests  of  religion  were  so  deeply  implicated,  and 
tli.it  u:i1l-^s  thcoloj^ical  Students  were  accomphsheil 
ill  -,ucli  kiiuwkJ^c,  they  could  no  longer  !«;  the  ;ni- 
thi.iril.Ttivc  te.achcrs  anil  ltiiiJc^  of  the  people.  He 
therefore  cordially  receiveil  the  jiropoNil,  ami  entered 
into  it  with  his  wonted  enthusiasm.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  founders  and  beads  of  the  contemplated 
Free  Church  College,  who  rq[uded  ft  with  equal 
partiality.  By  their  desire  a  new  plan  was  drawn 
out  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  which  a  single  year's  course 
w.is  i-uli^titutcd  for  one  of  three,  and  v.itiim-.  iiiDilifi- 
caiiuni  introduced  into  the  detail-.,  to  suit  the  want^ 
of  the  age  and  the  dilliculties  of  a  newly  constructed 
church.  The  chair  of  natural  science  being  estab- 
liaiied  io  the  Free  Church  College,  there  was  but 
one  opinioQ  as  to  the  maa  best  utied  to  ooeuiqr  it ; 
and  acootdinely,  In  1845,  at  the  General  Assembly 

of  the  Free  Cburdl  held  at  Inverness,  Dr.  Fleming 

was  unanimously  appointed  to  the  prufes^  i  ship. 

After  this  the  life  of  the  veneral)Ic  priik  s!,ar  was 
spent  partly  in  the  duties  of  his  charge,  and  partly 
in  communicating  through  the  press  the  discoveries 
he  was  still  continuing  to  prosecute;  and,  in  the  latter 
ca->.',  his  chief  medium  was  the  Xortk  Britith  Review, 
established  chiedy  by  Free  Chttich  influence,  and 
pUced  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Welsh.  Old  age, 
without  ah.inuu:  tlie  intellectual  energy  and  activity, 
or  blunting  the  wit  of  Dr.  Fleming,  which  always 
had  a  keen  edge,  only  mellowed  h.^  temper  and  re- 
pressed his  pugnacity,  su  that  he  was  not  only  at 
peace  with  the  world  at  l.irge,  but  in  close  friendship 
with  his  former  rivals  and  antagonists  in  science,  who 
now  coold  only  wonder  wh  v  th^  had  quarrelled  with 
him.  But  to  the  last  his  chief  intellectual  character- 
istic, and  one  so  necessary  for  a  guide  in  the  invcsti- 
g.Ttiutis  .>f  natural  science,  ab>Klc  with  him — to  wit. 
Ills  love  of  facl-S,  and  contempt  for  mere  hypotheses. 
What  he  examined  with  his  uun  senses,  or  receive  I 
from  testimony  that  could  not  be  imiieachel,  he  ad- 
mitted into  his  system  but  theories  he  despised, 
and  to  the  theorist  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  let  him 
theorise  never  so  wisely.  Among  the  many  incidents 
illustrative  of  this  scnipulous  allegiance  to  the  hard 
re'iuircmcnts  of  science  with  which  he  startled  and 
s  iinetimes  amus'.:d  his  students,  was  one  which  oc- 
curred while  he  wa>  professor  in  the  Free  Church 
College.  On  a  scientific  excursiim  with  his  class 
he  was  explaining  to  them  the  boulder-clay,  and  the 
order  oftkemocessive  strata  tint  hy  beneath  it,  when 
a  dapper  young  student,  hnpatient  to  chip  the  earth's 
shelf  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  things,  abruptly  asked, 
"But,  doctor,  what  is  at  the  centre  of  all  ?'  "  I  don't 
know,  sir,"  replied  the  professor,  "for  I  never  was 
|!K-re." 

.\fter  he  had  held  his  professorship  in  the  1-  ree 
Church  Collie  for  twelvf  years,  Dr.  Fleming  died 
after  a  short  illnea;  and  it  was  charactwistic  of  his 
love  of  sctenoe  and  indcfittigablc  Indaatiy,  that  he 
was  withdrawn  while  in  the  midst  of  active  occupa- 


tion. He  had  written  his  last  work.  Tk/-  !.itholo<^ 
of  Ediubun^h,  and  had  passe<l  the  w  hole  nf  it  through 
the  press,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  half-sheet, 
when  his  final  brief  sickness  suq^rised  him.  But  he 
scarcely  could  be  said  to  be  surprised  who  had  been 
living  in  leadineu  to  die;  and  he  deputed  in  the 
coosaousness  that  he  was  removing  to  a  sphere  of 
clearer  \nsion,  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Creator.  His  death  occurred  on  the  iSth  of  .Novem- 
l>er,  1S57,  and  his  best  epitaph  is  the  following 
notice  from  the  minutes  of  the  Royal  Physical  .So- 
ciety:—  "In  his  capacity  as  professor  of  natural  science 
in  tiie  New  College,  it  is  believed  tliat  Dr.  Fleming 
has  been  eminently  successful  in  imparting  much  <» 
his  own  liealthy  split  to  the  many  stndients  w1h> 
have  listened  to  his  prelections,  while  his  own  foil 

tcstimiiny  to  the  comp.itibility  of  a  sincere  bt  lit  f  in 
revc.ded  tnith  with  the  acceptance  of  the  f.Tcls  and 
views  of  modern  science,  must  have  helped  not  a 
liiilc  to  stem  the  torrent  of  speculative  infidelity 
which  threatened  not  long  ago  to  Ixcak  fetth  in  oar 
land." 

FLEMING,  Robert,  an  eminent  divine  and 

theological  writer,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Fleming,  a  clergyman,  first  at  Cambuslang,  and 
afterwards  at  Rotterdam,  and  author  of  a  well-know  n 
Work,  entitled  The  Fuljilliui;  of  the  S<)ipturt:s.  'ITie 
subject  of  this  memoir  receiveil  his  ctlucation  partly 
in  his  native  countr)',  and  partly  in  the  universities 
of  Leydett  and  Utrecht.  He  first  <itBciated  as  a 
clergyman  to  the  English  congregation  at  l.eyden, 
and  al'terwards  he  succectled  to  the  churcli  .-;t  K^  ttcr- 
tlam,  where  his  father  died  in  1694.  In  the  year 
169S  he  removed  to  London  to  settle  as  pastor  of 
the  .Scottish  congregation  in  I  cithbun,',  not  only  at 
the  earnest  invitation  of  the  j  p!!  ,  bat  by  the  desire 
of  King  William,  with  whom  he  liad  formed  an  inti- 
macy  in  Holland.  This  monarch  used  frequently  to 
send  for  Flemings  to  oonwlt  with  liim  upon  Scottish 
affairs;  an  intercourse  conducted,  at  the  desire  of  the 
tlivine,  with  the  j^reatest  secrecy. 

Fleming,  though  .a  dissenter  fruin  tlie  Church  of 
Scotlan<l  as  now  established,  was  an  admirer  of  her 
fundamental  and  original  institution.  It  was  not  in- 
consistent with  this  pnifaaion  that  he  aeakoaijr  ttp- 
held  hereditary  moiutrchv  la  a  principle  in  govern- 
ment Popery  in  tlie  clMnch,  and  tyranny  in  the 
state,  were  what  he  most  detested.  In  personal 
character  Fleming  was  a  pious,  mild,  and  affable  man. 
In  learning  he  stood  very  high,  l)eing  conversant  not 
only  with  tlie  fathers  and  councils,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  historians,  but  with  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, the  worksof  the  Jewish  rabbis,  andthewhole 
drdls  of  polite  authors,  andent  and  modem.  On 
acommt  of  his  amiable  nannen  and  extensive 
knowledge,  he  was  held  in  great  esteem  both  by  (he 
foreign  universities  and  by  the  most  learned  persons 
at  home.  'I'he  Archbishojt  of  Canterbury,  and  many 
oilier  eminent  dignitaries  of  the  Knglish  church, 
extended  their  friendshiu  to  him.  By  the  dissenting 
clergymen  of  the  dty,  tnough  connected  with  a  di^ 
fcrcnt  national  church,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
nreacher  of  the  merchants'  TneadaykctnreatSalteit' 
Hall.  Lord  Carmichael,  tlie  aecrctar}'  of  slate  for 
Scothmd,  offered  him  the  oflke  of  principal  of  the 
university  (;f  Clasgow,  which  lie  deciipcd,  from  con- 

scicnlious  scniples. 

Fleming  puiilished  various  wnik  .  \\\  diVinity;  but 
the  most  remarkable  was  a  discourse,  printed  in 
1 701,  on  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Papacy.  Like 
many  other  sincerdy  pions  men  of  that  age,  he  waa 
deeply  afliMted  by  Uie  position  in  which  the  Protec* 
tant  religion  itood  in  respect  of  the  Pi^aqr*  tbreat^ 
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coed  as  Great  Britain  was,  hj  tlie  power  of  Fianoe, 

and  the  designs  of  a  Catholic  claimant  of  the  throne. 
Proceeding  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  AjjcH-alypse 
and  olher  data,  he  made  some  calcu'u;tiii:i>  of  a  very 
striking  nature,  and  which  were  btnin^cly  vcriticd. 
On  the  subject  of  the  pouring  out  of  tl;c  fourth  vial, 
he  says: — "There  is  ground  to  hope  that,  about 
tbe  bttiniung  of  another  such  century,  things  may 
4gun  uicr  lor  the  better*  for  1  cannot  bat  that 
some  new  mortifittdoa  of  the  cMef  supporters  of 
antichrist  will  then  happen ;  and  i.dh.-.ps  the  French 
monarchy  may  bcfpn  to  l>e  coii^nicralj!y  hurniikd 
about  that  time:  that,  whereas  the  present  !■  rciich 
king  takes  for  his  motto  AW  piurtbus  int/ar,  he 
may  at  length,  or  rather  his  successors,  and  the 
mooarchy  itself  (at  least  before  the  year  1794),  be 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  respect  to  neighbour- 
ing potentate?;,  he  is  even  tingulis  impar. 

**iJut  as  to  the  expiration  of  this  vial,"  he  con- 
tinues, "I  do  fear  it  will  not  he  until  the  year  1794. 
The  reason  of  which  conjecture  is  this—  that  I  hnd 
the  pope  got  a  new  foundation  of  exaltation  when 
Jnstinian,  upon  his  conquest  of  Italy,  left  it  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  pope's  management,  bein^' 
willing  to  eclipse  his  own  authoribr  to  advance  that 
of  this  haughty  prelate  Now.  this  l)eing  in  the 
year  552,  lh;->.  hythe  ri.iilitioii  of  \z(o,  rcaclK-s  down 
to  the  year  l-Sll,  wIikIi,  acconlinL;  lu  (iruplictical 
acc^Hint,  is  the  vt-ar  17<)4-  And  then  1  do  NUppusc 
'  the  fourth  vial  will  cud,  and  the  fifth  commence,  by 
a  new  mortification  of  the  Papacy,  after  tllll  lial  has 
lasted  i4iB  years;  which  indeed  is  loiig  is  coniMiiNn 
with  the  wnner  vials;  hot  if  it  be  considered  ui  fda> 
t;r.n  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  trumpets,  it  b  but 
>hort,  seeing  the  fourth  lasted  190  years,  the  fifth 
J02,  and  the  sixth  393." 

Il  is  important  to  observe,  that  Fleming  immc- 
dately  sabjouis,  that  he  gave  "his  sjieculations  of 
what  is  future  no  hijjher  character  tlian  guesses." 
He  adds:  "therefore,  in  the  fourth  and  Ixst  place, 

we  nay  justly  sappose  that  the  Fieoch  monarchy, 
after  it  ms  soorcned  others,  will  itself  consume  by 

doiii^  so;  its  fire  and  '.hat  which  is  the  fiud  that 
mintaitis  it,  resting  insensibly  till  towards  the  end 
ofth.s  century,  as  the  Spanish  monarchy  did  befofc, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  age." 

In  the  month  of  January,  1 793,  when  Louis  XVI. 
was  about  to  sniier  on  the  scaRbld,  the  ap^iarent 
predictioas  of  Fleming  came  into  noHoe  m  the 
British  newspapers.  Again,  in  1848,  the  attempt 
to  liberate  Italy,  and  the  temporary  flight  of  the 
pope,  attracted  attention  to  l-"lcniiny's  very  re- 
markable calculation  as  to  the  time  of  the  pouring 
oat  of  the  fifth  vial.  "  fhis  iu  ij^nicnt,  "  says  he, 
**will  probably  begin  about  the  year  1 794,  and  ex- 
pile  about  the  year  1S48;  .  .  .  for  I  do  sappose 
that*  seeing  the  pope  received  the  title  of  snpreme 
bishop  no  sooner  than  die  year  606,  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  any  vial  poured  out  upon  his  seat 
immediately  (so  xs  to  ruin  his  authority  so  signally 
as  this  judgment  imi^t  be  supp<jscd  to  do)  until  the 
year  184S.  which  is  the  date  of  the  1260  years  in 
prophetical  account,  when  they  aie  reckoned  from 
the  year  606." 

The  anxiety  of  this  worthy  man  respecting  the 
iite  of  Protestantism  and  the  Hanover  succession, 
at  length  brought  on  a  disease  which  obstructed  his 
uscfuln-s;,  and  threatencil  his  life.  Though  he  re- 
covered from  it.  and  lived  some  years,  his  feeble 
constitution  finally  sank  under  his  grief  for  the  loss  of 
some  dear  friends,  the  death  of  some  noble  patriots, 
the  divisions  amongst  I'rotcslants,  and  the  con- 
federacy of  France  and  Rome  to  bind  Europe  in 
AainL  He  died  May  94,  171& 


lURFUUBB,  Andvcw,  so  much  cetebnted  for 

his  patriotism  and  political  knowledge,  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  of  .Salton  and  Innerpeffcr, 
by  Catharine  Bruce,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Bruce 
of  Clackmannan,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1653. 
His  descent  was  truly  noble,  his  father  being  the 
fifth  in  a  direct  line  from  Sir  BemartI  Fletcher  of 
the  county  of  York,  and  his  mother  of  the  noble 
race  of  Bruce;  the  patriarch  of  the  ftnUy  of  Clack* 
mannan  having  been  the  third  son  of  Robert  de 
Hruce,  Lord  of  .Aiiiiandale.  grandfather  of  Rohfit  de 
liruce.  King  of  Scots.  The  subject  of  this  nicnmir 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  in  early  vouth; 
but  he  was,  by  that  parent,  f>n  his  death-be(f,  con- 
signc<l  to  the  care  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  then  minister 
of  Salton,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who 
carefully  instracted  him  in  Itteratnre  and  rdigion,  as 
well  as  in  the  principles  of  free  go\-emmcnt,  of  which 
F'letcher  became  afterwards  such  an  eminent  advo- 
cate. .-Xfter  completing  his  course  of  ctlucation 
under  his  excellent  preceptor,  he  went  upon  his 
travels,  antl  sj^ent  several  years  in  surveying  the 
manners  and  examining  the  institutions  of  the  prin- 
cipal continental  states.  His  first  appearance  as  a 
public  character  was  in  the  parliament  held  by 
James,  Duke  of  York,  as  r<»yal  commissioner  tn  the 
year  l6Sl.  In  this  parliament  FlLtchtr  sat  as  com- 
inis-.ioner  for  the  shire  of  Kast  Loihian,  and  iiiani- 
feste<l  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  mea.sures  of  the  court.  In  a  short 
time  he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  himself,  first 
into  Eaghuid,  to  consult  with  his  reverend  preceptor* 
Dr.  Bumet,  and  afterwards^  bv  his  adtrio^  to 
Holland.  For  his  opposition  to  the  test,  and  to  the 
general  spirit  of  the  government,  he  was,  not  long 
after,  summoned  to  appear  before  the  lords  of  his 
majesty's  privy-council  at  Edinburgh.  Of  the  spirit 
of  this  court,  the  most  abominable  that  has  disgraced 
the  annals  of  Great  Britain,  Fletcher  was  too  well 
aware  to  pat  himself  in  its  power;  and  for  his  aon« 
appeataoce  he  was  outlawed  and  bis  estate  eoolb- 
cated.  Holland  was  at  this  time  the  resort  of  many 
of  the  best  men  of  both  kingdoms  who  had  been 
obliged  to  expatriate  themselves  to  escape  the  fury 
■  il  .ill  infatuated  government,  and  w  ith  these  Fletcher 
formed  the  closest  intimacy.  In  the  year  1683  he 
accompanied  Baillie  of  Jerviswood  to  England,  in 
order  to  concert  measures  with  the  friends  of  liberty 
there^  and  was  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  Lord 
Russell's  coondl  of  six.  This  assembly  consisted  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  I.onls  Russell.  F.ssox, 
and  Howard,  Algernon  .Sydney,  and  John  Hanipdcn, 
grandson  to  the  immortal  patriot  of  that  name. 
Tyranny  was,  however,  at  tliis  lime  triumphant. 
Monmouth  was  obliged  to  abscond;  Russell  w.s 
apprehended,  tried,  and  executed,  principally  through 
the  evidence  of  his  associate,  the  unprincipled  Lord 
Howard.  Essex  was  imprisoned,  and  eitner  cut  his 
own  throat,  or  had  it  cut  by  assassins — history  has 
never  determined  which.  Sydney  was  executed, 
an<l  Howanl  subjected  to  a  fine  of  ^'40,000  sterling. 
Many  other  persons  of  inferior  note  were  executed 
for  this  plot.  Jerviswood  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scottish  administration,  and  was  most  illegally 
and  iniquilously  put  to  death.  Fletcher  too  was 
eagerly  sought  afm',  and,  had  he  been  apprehended, 
would  certainly  have  shared  the  same  fate.  He, 
however,  escaped  .again  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  public  law,  and 
for  some  time  seems  to  have  had  little  Correspondence 

with  Ills  native  t<iinitiv. 

In  the  begintiuij^  ot  the  year  1685,  when  Jamcs 
VII.  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  Fletcher  came 
to  the  Hague^  where  were  aisanUed  Moomoiitht 
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Argyle,  Melville,  Polworth,  Torwoodlie,  Mr.  James 
Stuart,  Lord  Suir,  and  many  other  eentlemen,  both 
Scottish  and  English,  when  the  unfrntnoate  expedi- 
tions of  Arg)-le  and  Monmoath  were  concerted.  It 
docs  not  appear,  however,  that  Fletcher  was  a  leader 
among  the->e  gentlemen.  His  temper  was  of  the 
moit  stern  and  unaccommodating  character,  and  he 
was  bent  upon  setting  up  a  commonwealth  in  Scot- 
lanil,  or  at  least  a  monarchy  so  limited  as  to  bear 
very  little  resemblance  to  a  kingdom,  lie  had 
drunk  deep  of  the  mirit  of  ancient  Greece»  with  which 
the  greater  part  of  hn  associates,  patriots  though  they 
were,  had  no  great  acquaintance;  and  he  had  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  superiority  tiiat  could  not 
go  well  down  with  those  feudal  chieftains  who  sup- 
posed that  their  birth  alone  entitled  tliem  to  precc- 
ilency  in  council,  as  well  as  to  command  in  the  field. 
His  own  country  was  certainly  dearer  to  him  than 
any  other,  and  in  it  be  was  likely  to  out  forth  his 
caemes  with  the  greatest  eftetX}  yet  from  his  dis- 
sitit£ictioa  with  their  plans  of  operation,  he  did  not 
embark  with  his  countrymen  but  with  the  Dake  of 
Monmouth,  in  wlioni,  if  succcMful,  he  rxi>cclcil  less 
obstmction  to  his  republican  views.  I'letcher  was 
certainly  at  the  outlet  wannlyattnclieil  to  Monmouth's 
scheme  of  bn^ng  in  Lnglnn  I,  though  he  subse- 
queodv  unshed  it  to  be  laid  aside^  and  be  afterwards 
told  Burnet  that  Monmoath,  dMmgh  a  weak  yom^ 
man,  was  sensible  of  the  imprudence  of  his  adven- 
ture, but  that  he  was  poshed  on  to  it  against  his 
own  sense  and  reason,  and  \\.\^  jMipied  u]»>i\  the 
point  of  honour  in  hazarding  his  j>erson  with  his 
friends,  lie  accordingly  landed  at  Lynn,  in  Dorset- 
shire, on  the  nth  of  June,  1685,  with  about  100 
filllowers,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished.  Crowds  of  peoi^e 
soon  flocked  to  join  the  standard  of  Moimioatn,  and 
had  he  b?en  qualified  for  such  an  enterprise  as  that 
he  had  now  mi  icrt  ikcn  llic  Revolution  oT  1688  might 
perhaps  have  hern  antiei|ialcd.  He,  however,  pos- 
sessed no  such  qiialititations,  nor  did  those  on  whom 
h^  had  principally  depended.  Lord  Gray,  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  command  of  the  horse,  was  sent 
out  with  a  small  party  to  disperse  a  detachment  of 
militia  that  had  been  asaembka  to  oppose  him.  The 
militfa  retreated  before  the  troops  of  Monmouth, 

who  stoo  l  firm;  but  (liny  their  general  fled,  carry- 
ing iiack  to  his  camp  liic  news  of  a  defeat,  which 
was  in  a  short  time  contradicted  by  the  return  of  the 
troops  in  good  order.  Monmouth  had  intended  to 
join  Fletdicr  along  with  Gray  in  the  command  of  his 
cavaliVt  end  the  Scottish  pamot  certainly  would  not 
have  ned,  10  long  at  one  man  stood  by  him;  bat 
unfortunately,  at  the  very  time  when  Gray  was  out 
on  the  service  in  which  he  so  completely  disgraced 
his  character,  Fletcher  was  sent  out  in  anoilu  r  ilircc- 
tion,  in  which  ho  was  scarcely  less  untortunate, 
having,  in  a  personal  quarrel  about  a  horse  which 
he  bad  too  hastily  laid  hold  of  for  his  own  use,  killed 
the  mayor  of  Lynn,  who  had  newly  come  in  to  join 
the  bsnigent  army,  in  oonMi)neiice  of  which  he  was 
under  the  necemi^  of  leavim;  the  camp  immediately. 
The  melancholy  fate  of  Monmouth  is  generally 
known. 

Though  there  (.annot  1^-  a  •■■.■.ibt  that  tlie  shooting 
of  the  mayor  of  Lynn  was  the  real  cause  of  Fletcher's 
abandoning  the  enterprise  so  early,  he  himself  never 
admitted  it.  He  had  joined,  he  said,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  on  the  footing  of  bte  manUestations, 
which  promised  to  orovide  fair  the  permanent  security 
of  civil  liberty  and  the  Protestant  religion,  by  the 
calling  of  I  il  1;  ii'.;::rosN  of  delegates  from  the 

people  at  large,  to  form  a  free  constitution  of  govern- 
ment in  which  no  claim  to  the  thione  was  to  be  ad- 


mitted,  but  with  the  free  choice  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  From  the  proclaiming  of  Monmouth 
king,  which  was  done  at  Taunton,  he  saw,  be  said, 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  resolved  to  proceed 
no  further,  every  step  from  that  moment  being  trea- 
son against  the  just  rights  of  the  nation,  anvl  dcej) 
treaeliery  on  the  part  of  Monmouth.  At  any  rate, 
finiling  lliat  he  could  be  no  longer  usefid,  he  lef; 
Taunton,  and  embarked  aboard  a  vessel  for  Spain, 
where  he  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  was  th.rown 
into  prison,  and,  on  the  application  of  the  British 
ambassador,  was  ordered  to  be  delivered  np  and 
transmitted  to  London  in  a  Spanish  ship  fitted  up  for 
that  purpose.  In  this  hopeless  situation,  looking 
one  morning  through  the  bars  of  his  dungeon,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  [x-rson  \\  ho  made  signs  tliat  he 
wisiR  1  to  speak  with  him.  L<joking  around  him 
Fletcher  perceived  an  open  door,  at  which  he  was 
met  by  his  deliverer,  with  whom  be  passed  unmolested 
thrgogh  three  dilfeient  militaiy  gnuds,  all  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  fiist  asleep,  and  witbout  being  permitted 

to  return  tliank-  to  his  giiiile,  mailc  g<":(l  fr;s  cscrjc, 
with  t!ie  a-<-i^!aru:e  of  one  who  cviile)Ul\  liad  l>ccn 
sent  \\  <v  the  express  puqioie,  but  of  whom  he  never 
obtaineil  the  smallest  information.  Travelling  in 
disguise,  he  proceeded  through  Spain,  and  consider- 
ing himself  out  of  danger,  made  a  leisnrdy  pilgrim* 
age  through  the  country,  amusing  himsdt  in  the 
libraries  of  the  conventi^  where  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  many  rare  and  curious  books,  some 
of  which  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  and  bring  along 
with  him,  to  the  enriching  of  the  excellent  library 
he  had  already  formed  at  h:>  SLat  of  Salton,  in  East 
Lothian.  In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  he 
made  several  \ety  narrow  escapes,  among  which  the 
foUooring  is  remarkable,  as  haviqg  apparently  fiir- 
nisbed  the  bint  for  a  rindlar  Incident  in  a  wdl-known 
fiction.  He  was  proceeding  to  a  town  where  he  in- 
tende*!  to  have  |>asscd  the  night;  but  in  the  skirts 
of  a  wood,  a  few  miles  from  thence,  upon  entering 
a  road  to  the  right,  he  was  wanietl  by  a  woman  of 
respectable  appearance  to  take  the  left-hand  road, 
as  there  would  be  danger  in  the  other  direction. 
Upcm  his  arrival  he  found  the  citizens  ahumcd  bf 
the  news  of  a  robbery  and  murder,  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  road  against  which  he  had  been  cau- 
tioned, and  in  whieh  he  would  have  certaiidy  been 
implicated,  tlimuL^h  r.;i  absurd  Sp.-iniih  law.  even 
aUnf>;ii;h  not  seen  to  commit  atiyinnie.  .After  leav- 
ing .Si>.iin  ]:<■  proceeded  into  llM:iL;rir)-,  where  he 
entere  i  ,1  a  volunteer  into  the  arun,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  gallantry  and  nailitaiy  talents. 
From  this  distant  scene  of  activitv,  however,  be  waa 
soon  recalled  by  the  efforts  that  at  length  were  making 
to  break  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  the  staff  of  the 
oppressor  that  ha<l  so  long  lain  heavy  on  the  king- 
dom <if  Uritain.  Coming  to  the  H.ague  he  found 
there  his  old  friends.  Stair,  Melville.  I'olworth,  Car- 
dross.  Stuart  of  Coltncss,  Stuart  of  (ioodtrees.  Dr. 
Burnet,  and  Mr.  Cunnin^ttm,  who  still  thon^t  bis 


principles  hieh  and  extmvagant,  though  they 
ciated  with  him.  and  were  happy  to  nave  the  in- 
fluence of  his  n.ime  and  the  weight  of  his  talents  to 
aid  them  on  so  momentous  an  occa-sion.  Though 
not  permitted  to  Ik-  a  lender  in  the  gre.it  work  of  the 
Kevi^lution  for  which,  indeed,  his  principles,  which 
were  m  diflferent  from  those  of  the  men  who  effected 
ii,  disqualified  him— he  came  home  in  the  train  of 
his  countrymen,  who  by  that  great  event  were  re- 
stored to  their  country  and  to  their  rightful  pomo- 
sions;  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,'  made  a  noble  appearance  in  the  convention 
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triLch  met  tn  Scotland  aftertbe  Rerolatioii  for  lettlin; 

the  new  government.  I>ockhart  of  Camwath,  who 
was  no  Incad  to  the  new  government,  nor  of  the 
principles  up>on  which  it  was  fouiuled,  takes  no  notice 
of  this  portion  of  the  life  of  Fletcher,  though  he  is 
copious  upon  his  speeches,  and  indeed  every  part  of 
his  GOndvhCt,  when  he  afterwards  became  a  violent 
oppodttooisL 

la  the  year  1692,  when  every  effort  to  bring  about 
•  coaotcr  remlatlon  wu  made,  Fletcher,  though 

ttnM^Iy,  ami  pcrhajjs  justly,  disgusted  with  Kin^ 
Wilham,  rcnouncin;^  every  scifi-.h  principle,  ainl 
an\i  ij'.  only  to  promote  the  weliarc  <<!'  the  country, 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prcscr.c  Ii.kI 
been  already  attained  in  the  way  of  a  tuj  g  im  h;- 
mefd,  though  it  came  far  s>hort  of  wliat  he  wished, 
•nd  what  be  fondlv,  too  fondly,  hoped  the  nation 
had  been  ripe  to  bear.  In  all  that  regarded  the 
public  welfare  he  was  indeed  indefatigable,  and  that 
without  any  aj)fK-arancc  of  intcrcstc<i  motives,  lie 
was  the  first  friend  and  patron  of  that  extraunliiiary 
nun  William  I'.itcrson,  to  whom  the  honour  of  the 
formation  of  the  Bank  of  England  ought,  in  justice, 
to  be  iKtibed,  and  who  projected  the  Darien  Com- 
panjr,  the  m<>>t  splcmlid  idea  of  coloobation  that 
wi$e?eratteiii|)te.l  to  Ix;  put  iu  i>ractice.  " Patcr- 
MO,**  says  Sir  John  Dalr)mi)lc,  "on  his  return  to 
London,  formed  a  friendshij)  with  Mr.  Fletcher  of 
Siltoa,  whose  miml  was  inil.imcd  wiili  the  love  of 
public  goiKl,  .and  -all  of  whose  ideas  to  procure  it  had 
a  su'>li.-7iity  in  tiicm.  Fletcher  disliked  El^glMIld, 
nercly  because  be  loved  Scotland  to  atOMt  and 
tbefcnre  the  report  cominoa  fai  Scotland  it  mobably 
troc^  that  be  was  the  person  who  persuaded  Patenon 
to  trust  the  £itc  of  his  project  to  his  own  countrymen 
alone,  and  to  let  them  have  the  sole  benefit,  glory, 
and  danger  in  it,  for  in  iu  danger  Fletcher  deemed 
>,  oiiie  of  Its  glory  to  consi>t.  Although  Fletcher  had 
nothing  to  nope  for,  and  nothing  tu  fear,  because 
he  had  a  good  estate  and  no  children,  and  though 
he  ma  of  the  oonntiy  party,  ye^  in  all  his  schemes 
for  the  public  good,  he  was  in  me  to  go  as  readily 
to  the  V\n'^\  miniv'er,  as  to  his  own  friends,  being 
indiiT^reiit  w  !i  >  lia  1  tlie  honour  of  doing  good,  pro- 
vided it  wa>.  done.  Ilis  liouse  of  .S.ihnii,  in  Fast 
Lothian,  was  near  to  that  of  the  Maruuis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  then  minister  for  .Scotland,  and  they  were  often 
together.  Fletcher  brought  Paterson  down  to  Scot- 
hnd  with  him,  presentea  him  to  the  marquis,  and 
then,  with  that  power  which  a  vehement  spirit  always 
possesses  over  a  diffident  one,  persuaded  the  states- 
man, by  arguments  of  public  good,  and  of  the 
honour  that  would  redound  to  his  atiiniiiistrutiun, 
to  adopt  tlic  project.  Lord  .Stair an<i  ?dr.  Johnston, 
the  two  secretaries  of  state,  patronizetl  tho!>e  abilities 
in  Paterson  which  they  possessed  in  themseivea,  and 
the  lord-advocate^  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  same  man 
who  had  adjusted  the  Prince  of  Oratige's  declaration 
at  the  Revolution,  and  whose  son  wa?.  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Stair,  went  natunilly  along  with 
his  connections. Fri>:ii  the  above  it  appears  that 
Fletcher,  next  to  the  projector  Paterson,  who  w;ts, 
like  himself,  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  had  the  prin- 
cipal hand  in  forwarding  the  colonization  of  Darien, 
and  to  his  ardent  and  expansive  mind  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  pUn  owed  some,  at  least,  of  its  ex- 
cdlendev,  and  uso  perhaps  the  greatest  of  fta  de- 
fect ^  "From  this  pet lod,"  remarks  Lord  Buchan, 
"till  the  niectitig  ol  the  union  parliament,  Fletcher 
was  uniform  and  indefatigable  in  his  parliament.iry 
conduct,  continually  attentive  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  jealous,  as  every  friend  of  nis  country 
oagnt  to  be,  of  their  invasioo  by  the  king  and  his 
miaisten;  for  it  is  at  much  of  we  nature  of  kings 
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and  ministers  to  tntade  and  destroy  the  rights  of  the 

people,  as  it  is  of  foxes  and  weasels  to  rifle  a  poultry- 
yard,  and  destroy  the  poultr)-.  All  of  tliein,  there- 
fore," continues  his  lordship,  "oughl  to  be  rrmtz.'cJ" 
Among  other  things  that  Fletcher  judged  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  public  libetty,  was  that  of 
national  militia.  In  a  discourse  upon  this  subject 
he  says,  "A  good  and  effective  militia  is  of  sadi  im- 
portance to  a  nation,  that  it  is  the  chief  part  of  the 
constitution  of  any  free  government.  For  though, 
to  other  things,  the  constitution  lie  never  so  slight, 
a  good  inililia  \\  ill  alwa)s  pieserve  tlic  public  liberty; 
but  in  the  Ivesl  constitution  that  ever  was,  as  to  all 
other  parts  of  government,  if  the  militia  be  not  upoa 
a  right  fooUn^  the  liberty  of  that  people  must 
perish." 

Scotland,  ever  since  the  union  of  crowns,  bad  been 

stripped  of  all  her  importance  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  and  the  great  object  at  this  time  was  to  exclude 
Fnglish  influence  from  her  councils,  and  to  restore 
her  to  her  original  state  of  inde^iendencc — a  thing 
which  could  never  be  accomplished  so  long  as  the 
King  of  Scothnd  was  the  King  of  England.  James 
VI.,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  English  crown,  wiser 
than  any  of  his  statesmen,  saw  this  difficolqr,  and 
proposed  to  obviate  it  by  the  only  posriUe  meant,  a 

union  of  tlie  two  kingdoms;  but,  owing  to  the  in- 
veterate prejiuliccs  of  so  many  ages,  neither  of  the 
kingdoms  could  at  that  time  Ix"  orought  to  submit 
to  the  judicious  proposaL  P'letcher  and  his  com- 
patriots saw  what  hM  been  the  miserable  evils,  but 
thev  saw  not  the  proper  remedy;  benoe  they  punned 
a  plan  that,  but  ior  tne  superior  wisdom  of  the  Eng- 
lisii,  would  have  separated  the  crowns  brang^  on 
hostilities,  and  the  entire  subjection  of  the  country 
by  force  of  a^n■i^.  In  all  the  nica'-urcs  which  hail 
for  their  object  the  annihilating  of  English  influence, 
Fletcher  had  the  principal  hand,  and  there  were 
some  of  tliem  of  singular  l>oIdness.  In  case  of 
the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms  continuing  to  be 
worn  by  one  penon,  the  JioHowiqg,  after  pointing 
out  in  strong  terms  the  evils  that  had  aoorued  to 
Scotland  from  this  unfortunate  association,  were  the 
limitations  proposed  by  Fletcher: — "1st,  That  elec- 
tions shall  Ik-  iiuide  at  every  Michaelmas  head  court, 
for  a  new  i>ariiaincnt  every  year,  to  sit  the  1st  of 
November  next  following,  and  adjourn  themselves 
from  time  to  time  till  next  Michaelmas— that  they 
choose  their  own  president — ^and  that  everything 
shall  be  determhied  by  balloting,  in  place  of  voting. 
2d,  That  so  many  letter  barons  shul  be  added  to 
the  parliament,  as  there  have  lx?en  rdhlenien  created 
since  the  last  augmentation  of  i;ie  nunilxrr  of  the 
barons;  and  tli.it  in  all  time  coniini;,  for  even,-  noble- 
man that  sliall  be  creatcil,  there  shall  be  a  baron 
added  to  the  parliament  3d,  That  no  man  have 
a  vote  in  parliament  but  a  nobleman  or  elected 
memben.  4th,  That  the  kings  shall  g^  the  sanc- 
tion to  all  laws  offered  by  the  estates,  and  that 
the  president  of  the  parliament  be  empowered  by 
his  majesty  to  give  the  sanction  in  his  absence,  and 
liave  ten  jiounds  sterling  a  t!ay  of  s.alary.  5th,  That 
a  committee  of  one-and-thirty  meinl)ers,  of  which  nine 
to  be  a  quonim,  chosen  out  of  their  own  numl>cr  by 
every  parliament,  shall,  during  the  intervals  of  par- 
liament, under  the  kin^  have  the  administiation  of 
the  government,  be  his  council,  and  accountable  to 

the  next  ii.nrli.inient,  \'.;ili  pnucr  o;\  extraordinary 
occasiosis  to  call  the  pai  li.inient  together,  and  that, 
in  saiil  council,  all  things  be  cletcrmined  by  balloting 
in  place  of  voting.  6th,  That  the  king,  without 
consent  of  ptflfamanl^  aihall  not  have  the  power  of 
making  peace  and  war,  or  that  of  concluding  any 
treaty  with  any  other  state  or  potentate.  yth^That 
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ail  places  and  offices,  both  civil  and  military,  and  all 
pensions,  formerly  conferred  by  our  kings,  shall  ever 
after  be  pi  ven  by  parliament.    8lh,  That  no  regiment 

or  company  of  h'ir--(?,  fijot,  or  dragoons,  Ixr  kept  on 
fool  in  ]H-ace  or  wur  but  by  con>L-nt  of  parliament. 
9th,  Tfi  it  t'nc  fenciblc  men  of  the  nation  lictwixt 
sixty  and  wxtetn,  Ix?  with  all  liilij^ence  possible  armed 
wiw  hwonets  and  firelocks  all  of  a  calibre,  and  con- 
tinue always  provided  in  such  anns»  with  ammuni- 
tim  nitabw.   toth.  That  no  general  indemnity  nor 

Crdon  for  any  transgression  against  the  public  shall 
valid  without  consent  of  parliament,  lith.  That 
the  fifteen  senators  of  the  college  of  justice  shall  Ixr 
incapable  of  beuig  members  of  parliament,  or  tif  any 
other  ofhce  or  pen&ion,  but  the  sal.iry  that  hcl'in^s  tn 
their  place  to  be  incrcasol  as  the  {Parliament  shall 
think  fit;  that  the  ofhce  of  president  shall  be  In  three 
of  their  number,  to  be  named  by  parliament;  and 
that  there  be  no  extraordinary  lords.  And  also, 
that  the  \  n'U  of  the  justice  court  shall  be  distinct 
from  tii.it  ui  thr-  session,  and  under  the  same  restric- 
tions. I2tli,  That  if  any  king  break  in  upon  any  of 
these  conditions  of  government,  he  shall,  by  the 
estates,  be  declared  to  have  forfeiteil  the  crown." 
The  above  limitations  did  not  pass  the  house,  though 
they  met  with  very  general  support ;  yet,  something 
littk  short  of  them  was  really  passed,  and  received 
the  royal  assent.  The  so  much  applauded  Act  of 
Security  made  many  provisions  respecting  the  mode 
of  proceeding  in  parliament  in  case  of  the  queen's 
death,  with  tlic  cnntiitions  under  which  the  successor 
to  the  crown  of  England  was  to  be  allowed  to  suc- 
ceed to  that  of  Scotland,  which  were  to  tx.-  "at  least, 
freedom  of  navigation,  firee  communication  of  tntde 
and  liberty  of  the  phmtations  to  tlie  kingdom  and 
suV)jects  of  Scotland,  established  by  the  parliament 
of  Kngland."  It  also  providetl,  "that  the  whole 
rri>!f'.iaut  licritii:>,  with  all  the  buiglis  of  the  king- 
dom, should  forthwith  provide  themselves  with  fire- 
arms for  all  the  fenciblc  men  who  were  Protestants 
within  their  respective  bounds;  and  they  were  further 
ordained  and  appointed  to  exercise  the  said  fendble 
men  oooe  *  month,  at  least."  The  same  parliament 
passed  an  act  anent  peace  and  war,  which  provided, 
among  other  thingi,  that  after  her  majesty's  de.ath, 
and  failing  heirs  of  her  body,  no  person,  at  the  same 
time  King  or  <^>ueen  of  Scotland  aii<i  Ilngl.ind,  shall 
have  sole  power  of  making  war  with  any  prince. 
State,  or  potentate  whatsoever,  without  consent  of 
parliament  A  proposal  made  at  this  time  for 
settling  the  succession,  as  the  English  parliament 
had  done,  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  some  proposing  to  burn  it.  and 
others  insisting  that  the  member  who  [)ropo5ed  it 
should  be  sent  to  the  cxstle;  and  it  was  at  last  thrown 
out  by  a  m.-ijority  of  fifty-seven  voices.  Another 
limitation  proposetl  by  Fletcher  was,  that  all  places, 
offices,  and  pensions,  which  had  been  formerly  given 
by  onr  king^  should  after  her  maicsQr  and  heirs  of 
her  body,  be  conferred  only  by  parliament  so  long  as 
the  crowns  remained  united.  "Without  this  limita- 
tion," he  continue^,  "our  poverty  and  subjection  to 
the  court  of  Kugl.iii  1  will  every  day  increase,  and 
the  Question  we  have  now  before  us  is,  whether  we 
will  be  free  men,  or  slaves  for  ever?  whether  we  will 
contlnoe  to  defend  or  break  the  yoke  of  our  indepen- 
dence? and  whether  we  will  choose  to  live  poor  and 
miserable,  or  rich,  free,  ami  happy?  Let  no  man 
think  to  object  that  this  limitation  takes  away  the 
whole  power  of  the  prince;  f  jr  the  ^  ui.c  Li>ndition 
of  government  is  found  in  one  of  the  most  absolute 
monarchies  of  the  world,  China."  Quoting  the  autho* 
rity  of  Sir  William  Temple  for  this  iact,  he  continues, 
"and  i(  imder  the  grealest  absolute  monarchy  of 


the  world,  in  a  country  where  the  prince  actnally  re* 
!.ides— if  among  heathens  this  be  accounted  a  neoes. 
sary  part  of  government  for  the  enoonmgement  of 

virtue,  shall  it  be  denied  to  (  liri-tian-  liviii-  in;  iera 
prince  who  resides  in  another  n.itii iii  ?  ^hall  it  be 
deniiil  to  people  who  have  a  right  to  lilK-rty,  and 
yet  are  not  capable  of  any,  in  their  present  circum- 
stances, without  this  limitation?"  We  cannot  re- 
frain copying  the  following  sentences  on  the  lienefits 
he  anticipated  from  the  measure: — "This  limitation 
will  tmdoubtedly  enrich  the  nation  by  stopping  that 
perpetual  Issue  of  money  to  Kngland,  which  has  rc- 
(hjceii  this  countp.- to  extreme  pii\<_tly.  This  limita- 
tion does  not  llattcr  us  with  liie  hn[  ts  of  riches,  by 
an  uncertain  project  does  not  rtipnre  so  much  as 
the  condition  of  our  own  industry;  but  by  saving 
great  sums  to  the  country,  will  every  year  furnish  a 
stock  sufficient  to  cany  em  a  oooudcrable  trade,  or  to 
establish  some  useful  manufacture  at  home  with  the 
highest  probability  of  success:  because  our  ministers, 
by  this  rule  of  government,  wouhl  be  freed  from  the 
influence  of  KngHsli  couiu  ils  and  our  ir.ide  he  entirely 
in  our  own  hands,  and  not  un<lcrthe  power  of  thecourt, 
as  it  was  in  the  affair  of  Darien.  If  we  do  not  attain 
this  limitation,  our  attendance  at  London  will  continue 
to  drain  this  nation  of  all  those  sums  which  shonld  be 
a  stock  for  trade.  Besides,  by  frequcntii^  that  court, 
we  not  only  spend  our  money,  but  learn  the  expensive 
modes  and  ways  of  living  of  a  rich  and  luxurious 
nation;  we  lay  out,  yearly,  great  sums  in  furniture  and 
e<piipage,  to  the  unspeakable  prejudice  of  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  our  own  country.  Not  that  I 
think  it  amiss  to  travel  into  Kngland,  in  order  to  see 
and  leam  their  industry  in  trade  and  husbandly;  but  at 
court  what  can  we  learn,  except  a  horrid  corraptioa 
of  manners  and  an  expensive  way  of  living,  that  wc 
may  for  ever  after  be  both  poor  an<i  profligate?  This 
limitation  will  .secure  to  us  our  freedom  and  indcpen- 
ileiicc.  It  has  been  often  said  in  this  house,  that 
oi;i  i  M  ii  .ces  are  captives  in  England,  and,  indeed,  one 
would  not  wonder  if,  when  our  interest  happens  to 
be  diflerent  from  that  of  England,  our  kings,  v«  ho, 
must '  be  supported  by  the  riches  and  ]x)wer  of  that 
nation  in  all  their  undertakings,  should  prefer  an 
Knglish  interest  Ix-forc  that  of  this  country;  it  is  yet 
less  strange  that  Knglish  ministers  should  advise 
and  procure  the  a<lvaiRi ineiit  of  such  ]Hrsons  to  the 
mini.stiy  of  Scotland,  as  will  comply  with  their 
measures  and  the  kfa^s  orders,  and  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  they  may  meet  with  from  a  true  Scottish 
interest,  that  j^laces  and  pensions  should  be  bestowed 
uprm  parliament  men  and  others.  I  say,  these  things 
are  so  far  from  wonder,  that  they  are  inevitable  in 
the  |>resent  state  of  our  affairs;  but  1  hope  they  like- 
wiic  show  us  that  we  ought  not  to  continue  any 
longer  in  this  condition.  Now,  this  limitation  is  ad- 
vantageous to  all.  The  prince  will  no  more  be  put 
uiMtn  the  hardship  of  deciding  between  an  English 
and  a  Scottish  tatnest,  or  the  difficulty  of  lecoodl* 
ing  what  he  owes  to  each  nation  In  consequence  of 

his  coronation  oalh.  Kven  Knglish  ministers  will 
no  longer  lie  under  the  temptation  ot  nici  idling  in 
Scottish  atfairs.  nor  the  mini>ters  of  thi-,  kingdom, 
together  with  all  those  who  have  places  an<l  pensions, 
be  any  more  subject  to  the  worvt  of  all  slavery.  But 
if  the  influences  I  mentioned  before  still  coatime, 
what  will  any  other  limitation  avail  us?  What  diall 
we  be  the  litter  for  our  act  concerning  the  power 
of  war  and  peace,  since  by  the  force  of  an  Knglish 
interest  and  influence,  we  cannot  fail  of  being  en- 
«iged  in  every  w  ar  and  ncglcctcil  in  every  peace  ? 
By  this  limitation  our  parliament  will  bea>me  the 
most  nnoortupted  senate  of  all  Europe.  No  man 
will  be  tempted  to  vote  «£idmt  the  interest  of  hit 
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coantry,  when  his  country  shall  have  all  the  bribes 
i  1  her  uwn  h mill  (iflim.  places,  and  pensionv  It 
will  be  DO  loiter  neoessaiy  to  lose  one  half  of  the 
cmlomti  that  ^urliament  men  may  be  made  collec- 
ton;  we  will  not  desire  to  exclude  the  officers  of 
state  from  sitting  in  this  house,  when  the  country 
shall  have  the  n  iminatinn  of  tlicm;  anil  our  parlia- 
ment, free  from  corruption,  cannot  lail  to  redress  all 
•ur  grievances.  We  shall  then  have  no  cause  to  fear 
a  refusal  of  the  royal  assent  to  our  actSi  for  we  shall 
have  no  evil  counsellor  nor  cuemy  of  his  country  to 
adrise  it.  When  this  conditioa  of  govemncat  coall 
lake  place,  the  royal  asaent  will  be  the  ornament  of 
the  prince,  and  never  be  refuseil  to  the  desires  of  the 

r!ople ;  a  jjcncral  unanimity  will  l>c  found  in  this 
lUss,  in  every  part  of  the  ^jovemmcnl,  and  amon^; 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  The  distinctions 
of  court  and  country  party  shall  no  more  be  heard  in 
this  nation,  nor  shall  the  prince  and  people  any 
langet  have  a  different  interest  Rewards  and  pun- 
ishments will  be  in  the  hands  of  those  vTho.live 
anion^  us,  and  consequently  best  know  the  merit  of 
men,  by  which  means  virtue  will  Ik;  recompensed 
and  vice  discouraged,  and  the  ruign  and  government 
oi  the  prince  \v;ll  llouri.h  in  ptnice  and  justice.  I 
should  never  make  an  end  if  1  should  prosecute  all 
Ae  great  advaiitages  of  this  limitation,  which,  like 
a  divme  influence^  tarns  all  to  ^ood,  as  the  want  of 
it  has  hitherto  poboned  everything,  and  brtnight  idl 
to  ruin." 

If  Fletcher  really  helieveil  the  one  half  of  what  he 
a^;r,!K_'-.  in  t!iis  siii.ri.li  to  lii--  favourite  limitation,  he 
was  an  cmhasia.si  of  no  common  order.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  his  design  w.as  in  the  first  j)lace  to 
render  the  king  iasignificaatt  and  then  to  dismiss  him 
altogether,  it  being  one  of  his.  favourite 'maxims, 
that  the  Uapinngs  of  a  monardijr  and  R«gi«at  aiivs 
tooacy  wonla  patch  up  a  very  clever  little  fcommon- 
wcalth.  The  nigh-flying  Tories  .of  Tliat  day,  how- 
ever, or,  in  other  wonis,  the  Jacobites,  in  the  hear 
of  their  rage  and  the  bitterness  ot  .their  <ii~..v.  ]ioi!ii - 
ment,  clung  to  him  as  their  last  ' hope, .suppprtiiii; 
even  his  most  deadly  attacks  upon  the toyal  preroga- 
tive, from  the  desperate  pleasure  of  seetiw'tbfr  kingly 
ofBoe,  dace  thef  eoidd  not  preserve  it  w.lheir  own 
idol,  rendered  useless,  ridiculou.s  or /intolerable  to 
any  one  else  who  should  enjoy  it.  By  this  means 
tli.^re  wa~.  a  seeming  conNistency  in  those  ebullitions 
of  n.ition.il  in  leivemience,  and  a  strength  and  vigour 
whiel)  they  leally  'h  i  not  ]io^-.ess,  but  which  alarmed 
the  hngli^h  initmtry;  and  the  union  of  the  kingdoms, 
which  gcKxl  sense  and  good  lading  ought  to  have  ac- 
eomplished  at  least  one  oentuiy  earlier,  was  effected 
at  hut  as  a  woilc  of  political  necessity  fully  as  much 
as  of  mcri  v.  In  every  stage  of  t!ii^  im]wirtnnf  busi- 
ness Fletihs-r  wa-.  its  most  detcrmiiu-il  oppunL-rit,  in 
which  he  V,  1,,  ns  u>u.il,  secondc<l  by  the  whole 
Strength  of  ibc  Jacobites*  Happily,  however,  through 
the  prudeooaof  the  Ellg|ish  ramistry,  the  richness  of 
her  treasoij,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  leader  of  the  Jacobites,  he  was  unsuc- 
c  ess  fill,  and  retired  from  public  life  under  the  melan- 
choly idea  that  he  had  outlived  not  onl^  his  country's 
glory,  but  her  very  existence,  luiving  witncssetl,  as  he 
thought,  the  last  glimmering  of  hojic,  and  heard  the 
last  soands  of  freedom  that  were  ever  to  make  glad 
the  hearts  of  her  unfortunate  children.  lie  died  at 
London  in  1716, 

The  chaiaicter  of  Fletcher  has  been  the  subject 
of  almost  wiiversal  and  onlimited  pan«yric.  ''He 
was"  s.iys  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  "by  uir  the  most 
nervous  and  correct  speaker  in  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  for  he  drew  his  -.tyle  from  the  pure  nioilels 
of  antiquity,  axul  not  from  the  grosser  practical  ora- 


tory  of  his  contemporaries;  so  that  his  speeches  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  speeches  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Annc^  the  Ai^justan  age  of  Great 
Britain."  Lockhart  says,  "He  was  always  an  admirer 

of  both  ancient  and  modem  republics,  but  that  he 
showed  a  sincere  and  honest  inclination  towards  the 
honour  and  interest  of  his  country.  The  idea  of 
England's  domineering  over  Scotland  was  what  his 
generous  soul  could  not  endure.  The  indignities 
and  oppression  Scotland  lay  under  galled  him  to  the 
heart,  so  that,  in  his  learned  and  clalMrate  discottnes, 
he  exposed  them  with  undaimtcd  couiage  and  pa- 
thetic eloquence.  He  was  blessed  with  a  soul  tfiat 
hated  and  despised  whates-er  was  mean  and  unlx?- 
coining  a  gentleman,  and  w.as  so  stc.idfast  to  what 
he  thought  right,  that  no  hazard  nor  ndvatitage — not 
the  universal  empire,  nor  the  gold  of  America— could 
tempt  him  to  yield  or  desert  it.  .^nd  I  may  affirm 
that  in  all  his  life  he  never  once  pursued  a  measure 
with  the  least  prospect  of  anything  by  end  to  himself, 
nor  fortber  than  he  judged  it  for  die  common  benefit 
and  advantage  of  his  eonntry.  He  was  master  of  the 
Knt^lish,  I.atin,  ("ireek,  French,  and  Italian  languages, 
and  well  versed  in  histor)',  the  civil  l.iw,  ami  all  kinds 
of  learning.  He  v^as  a  .strict  and  nice  observer  of 
all  the  iK)ints  <ff  honour,  and  ha<i  some  experience  of 
the  art  of  war,  having  been  some  time  a  volunteer 
in  both  the  land  and  sea  service.  He  was  in  his 
private  conversation  affkble  to  his  Mends  (bat  could 
not  endure'  to  conveise  with  °  those  he  thought 
enemies  to  their  country),  and  free  of  all  manner  of 
vice.  He  li.td  a  iHiictraling,  clear,  ami  lively  ap- 
prehension, l>ut  sij  exceedingly  wedded  to  his  own 
opinions,  that  there  were  few  (.iinl  these  tiMi  must 
be  his  beloved  friends,  and  of  whom  he  had  a  good 
opinion)  he  could'cndure  to  .reason  against  him,  and 
4Mi'  fox  fftost  part  so  closely,  and  unalterably 
adhere.  to.  what  he  advanced,  which  was  frequently 
very  singular,  thnt  he'd  break  witli  Ir.s  |i-,rtv  b^jf  ire 
he'd-  alter  the  least  jut  of  his  sclieine  and  inaMitis; 
and  therefore  it  w.Ts  impossible  for  any  set  of  men, 
that  did  not  give  up  themselves  to  be  ab.solutcly 
directed  by  hinv  to  plexse  him,  so  as  to  carry  him 
^Ott&in  alt  points:  and  thence  it  came  to  pass,  that 
he-often  in  parifaunent  acted  -a  part  by  himself, 
though  in  the  main  he  stuck  close  to  the  country 
party,  and  was  their  Cicero.  He  was  no  doubt  an 
enemy  to  all  nujiiar^hieal  governments;  but  1  do 
very  well  liclieve,  lus  aversion  to  the  English  an<l 
the  union  w.as  so  great,  lli  it  in  reven;.;e  to  them  he'd 
have  sided  with  the  royal  family.  Hut  as  that  was 
a  subject  not  fit  to  be  entered  on  w  ith  him,  this  is 
only  a  conjecture  from  some  inuendoes  1  have  heard 
him  make  So  far  is  certain,  he  liked,  commended, 
and  conven;eil  with  high-flying  Tories  more  than  any 
other  set  of  men.  acknowledging  them  to  be  the  best 
countr)-men,  ami  of  most  honour  and  integrity.  To 
sum  up  all,  he  was  a  leame*!,  gallant,  honest,  and 
every  other  way  well  accomplished  gentleman;  and 
if  ever  a  man  proposes  to  serve  and  merit  well  of  his 
country,  let  Idro  place  his  courage,  zeal,  and  con- 
stancy as  a  pattero  before  him,  and  think  himself 
sufficiently  applauded  and  rewarded  bv  obtaining  the 
diameter  of  tn-ing  like  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Salton." 
— Of  the  general  tnitli  of  these  descriptions  we  have 
no  doubt;  but  they  are  strongly  coloure<l  through  a 
national  prejudice  that  w.as  a  priiuipal  defect  in 
Fletcher's  own  character.  That  he  v.  as  an  ardent 
lover  of  liber^  and  of  his  country  liis  whole  life 
bote  witness;  hot  he  was  of  a  temper  so  fiery  and 
ungovernable,  and  besides  so  excessively  dogmatic, 
that  he  was  of  little  service  as  a  coadjutor  in  carry* 
ing  on  public  afTairs,  His  shooting  the  mayor  of 
Lynn  on  a  trifling  dispute,  and  his  collaring  Lord 
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Stair  in  the  parliament  house  for  a  word  which  lie 
tlionght  Kflacted  ttpoa  him,  showed  a  mind  not  suffi- 
amuf  diadplined  far  the  fauiiiett  of  life;  and  hit 
national  partialities  clouded  his  otherwise  perspica- 
cious (acuities,  contracted  his  views,  and  rendered 
his  most  philosophical  speculations,  and  his  mo>t 
ardent  personal  exertions,  of  liltlc  utility.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  was  a  man,  we  think,  rather  to  be  admired 
than  imitated;  and,  like  many  other  popular  charac- 
ters, owes  his  reputation  to  the  defiect%  rather  than 
to  the  eaceUencia^  of  his  character. 

FLETCHER,  Anukkw,  a  distinguished  judge, 
un  ier  the  de-.i^'nati jn  of  Lord  Milton,  and  for  many 
years  .fi'.vr  vumstrc  of  Scotlaixi,  under  Archibald 
Duke  of  Argyle,  was  a  nephew  of  the  subject  of  the 
PReeding  memoir.  His  fiUher,  Henry  Fletcher  of 
Salton,  was  the  immediate  yonqger  hrolher  of  the 
patriot,  bat,  distii^ished  by  iMoe  of  the  poUle  spirit 
of  that  individual,  was  only  known  as  •  pwd  oountry 
gentleman.  The  nnius  of  Lord  M!hon  appeured  to 
have  been  derived  from  his  mother,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Sir  David  Carncgy  of  i'itarrow,  and 
grand<lnu^'ltter  of  l)avi<l  Marl  of  Southe^k.  During 
the  troubles  in  which  the  family  were  involved,  in 
consequence  of  their  liberal  piuiaplea»  this  lady  went 
to  Holland,  taking  with  her  a  weaver  and  a  mill- 
wright, both  men  of  genius  and  enterprise  in  their 
res]iective  departments,  and  by  their  means  she 
secretly  obtaineil  the  art  of  weaving  and  dressing 
the  fine  linen  called  IfoUaud,  of  which  she  c-tabltslml 
the  manufacture  at  Salton.  Andrew,  the  son  of  this 
extraordinary  woman,  was  born  in  1692,  and  edu> 
catcd  for  the  bar.  He  was  admitted  advocate  in 
1717,  one  of  the  lords  of  session  in  1724.  when  only 
thi(^4wo  TCan  of  ege,  and  lord  justice-derk,  or 
prendent  or  thecrininal  court,  in  1 735,  which  office, 
on  being  appointed  keqter  of  the  si^iet  hi  1748^  he 
relinquished. 

The  acutcness  of  Lord  Milton's  understanding, 
tlis  judgment  and  address,  and  his  intimate  know, 
ledge  of  Ae  laws,  customs,  and  temper  of  Scotland, 
recommended  him  early  to  the  notice  and  confidence 
of  Lord  Hay,  afterwanu  Duke  of  Argyle,  who,  under 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  subsequent  ministers,  was 
intrusted  with  the  chief  management  of  Scottish 
affairs.  As  I urd  Il.iy  resided  chiefly  at  the  court, 
he  re<juireii  a  coiiri  K-ntial  agent  in  Scotland,  wlio 
might  give  him  all  necessary  information,  and  act  as 
Us  guide  in  the  dispen-^ation  of  the  government 
patKMiage.  In  this  capacity  Lord  Milton  served  for 
B  eooiideiabile  number  of  yearsj  doriqg  which  his 
house  was,  in  its  way,  a  kind  of  court,  and  himself 
looked  up  to  as  a  perron  little  short  of  a  king.  It  is 
universally  allowc«l  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
discretion  with  whith  his  lordship  manat^ed  h:s  deli- 
cate and  difficult  duties;  especially  during  the  civil 
war  of  1745.  Even  the  Jacobites  admitted  that  they 
owed  many  obligations  to  the  humanity  and  gocnl 
sense  of  Lord  Huton. 

In  Februiiy,  17461  when  tke  Higblaiul  army  had 
retired  to  the  north,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
arrived  at  Edinburgh  to  nut  himself  at  t!ie  head  of 
the  forces  in  Scotland,  he  w.as  indcbte^l  to  Lonl 
Milton  for  the  advice  which  induced  him  to  march 
northward  in  pursuit;  without  which  proceednjg  the 
war  would  probably  have  been  protracted  a  con- 
siderable  time.  After  the  sappression  of  tiie  insur. 
rection,  Milton  applied  hhnsai  with  tmmenae  seal  to 
the  grand  design  which  he  had  chiefly  at  heart — the 
promotion  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agricul- 
ture in  h.>  native  country;  and  it  would  he  difficult 
to  estimate  exactly  the  gratitude  due  to  his  memory 
far  his  eiettloBS  towards  that  noble  object  After  a 


truly  useful  and  meritorious  life  of  scventy-fouryssn; 
his  iordsliip  eipized  at  his  house  of  Brunstane»  near 
Mosidbaigh,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1766. 

FORBES,  Al.r.XANl>KR,  Lord  Pitsligo,  was  the 
only  son  of  Ale\an<lcr,  third  Lord  Pitsligo,  ami 
I.ady  Sophia  Krskme,  daughter  of  John,  ninth  Larl 
of  Marr.  lie  was  txirn  on  the  22d  of  May,  167S, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  his  titles  and  estates  in 
1691,  while  yet  a  minor.  He  soon  after  WCnt  to 
France;  and  daring  bis  residence  in  that  conntiy, 
embraced  the  opinions  of  Madame  Guion,  to  whom 
he  had  been  introduced  by  Fenelon.  On  his  return 
to  Scotland  he  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  i)ar- 
liament,  and  commenced  his  y>olilical  career  as  an 
oppositionist  to  the  court  J^arty.  He  joined  the 
Duke  of  Atholc  in  opposing  the  union;  but  on  tlie 
extension  of  the  oath  of  abjuration  to  Scotland, 
he  withdrew  from  public  business.  A  Jacobite  in 
principle,  he  took  an  active  pait  in  the  vdidllon  of 
1715:  but  cscat>ed  attainder,  though  he  fannd  ft 
expedient  to  withdraw  for  a  time  to  the  Continent, 
alter  the  sujipression  of  that  ii!  iuiii;ed  atttm]it.  In 
1720  he  returned  to  his  native  ^  'in. try,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  literiUurc  and  the  mistical 
writings  of  the  (Juietists,  at  his  ca.stle  of  Pitsligo,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  His  age  and  infinniUes,  as  well  as 
experience,  might  have  prevailed  upon  trim  to  abide 
in  silence  the  result  of  Prince  Charles'  enterprise  in 
1745;  but,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  joined 
that  enterprise,  and  was  the  means,  by  his  example, 
of  drawing  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  Al>crdeenshire 
into  the  tide  of  insurrection  ;  no  one  thinking  he 
could  be  wrong  in  taking  the  same  course  with  a 
man  of  .so  much  prudence  and  sagacity.  Loid 
Pitsligo  arrived  at  Holyrood  House  s  >me  time  after 
the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  and  was  appointed  by 
Prince  Charles  to  command  a  tro<ip  of  hur^e,  cliietly 
raised  out  of  the  Aberdeenshire  geiUn',  ancl  which 
wa-.  cill.d  I'itsligo's  regiment.  He  acioinpanicd 
the  army  through  all  its  subsequent  adventures,  and 
having  survived  the  disastrous  affair  of  CuUoden, 
was  attainted  by  the  government,  and  eageriy  sought 
for  by  its  truculent  emissaries.  The  saheei^Knt  ufe 
of  this  unfortunate  nobleman  was  a  very  extraordi- 
rutry  one,  as  will  appear  firom  the  following  anec- 
dotes, which  we  extract  from  a  memoir  of  his  lord- 
ship publishe<l  in  connection  with  his  Thi^u^^'nts  on 
Mitus  ConJitioii,  Ldmbiirgh,  1829: — 

".\fter  the  battle  of  Culloden,  Lord  Pitsligo  con. 
cealed  himself  for  some  time  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict  of  the  country,  and  aaeoond  time  experienced 
the  kindly  dispositions  of  the  country  people,  even 
the  lowest,  to  misforttme.  The  country  had  been 
much  exhausted  for  the  supply  of  the  prince's  army, 
and  the  people  who  gave  him  shelter  and  [irotcction 
were  extremely  poor,  yet  they  freely  shared  their 
humble  and  scanty  fare  with  the  nnktjow  n  ■■ti  anger. 
n>is  fare  was  what  is  called  ■:t\:f,-r-ffnue,  that  is,  oat- 
meal moistened  with  hot  water,  on  vHiicb  be  chiefly 
subsisted  for  some  time;  and  when,  on  ooeoocasfan, 
he  remarked  that  its  taste  would  be  much  improved 

by  a  little  salt,  the  reply  was,  *Ay,  m^iii,  hut  '-.I't's 
touchv,'  mranin;.^  it  was  ton  e.x]Tensivc  .m  indulgence 
for  them.  However,  he  was  not  always  in  such  had 
quarters;  for  he  was  concealed  for  some  days  at  the 
house  of  Newmiln,  near  Elgin,  along  with  his  friends, 
Mr.  Cummine  of  Pitullie,  Mr.  Irvine  of  Dnun,  and 
Mr.  Mercer  of  Aberdeen,  where  Mrs.  Kbig,  Pitullie's 
sister,  hendf  made  their  beds,  and  waited  upon 
them. 

i     "It  was  known  in  London  that  about  the  end  of 

I April,  1 746,  he  was  lurking  about  the  coast  of  Buchaii, 
as  it  was  supposed,  with  the  view  of  finding  an  oppor> 
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tal^afaukiagliiseKape  to  France;  and  it  required 
ibewbnoit  cantian  oa  Ui  put  to  dude  the  amch 
thttt  «■<  made  ibr  bini.   xo  meh  an  extremity  waa 

he  reduced,  that  he  was  acUially  oblij:jC!i  on  one  oc- 
Caaoa  to  conceal  himself  in  ,i  hollow  place  in  the 
Olth,  uii'icr  the  arch  of  a  small  hmiye  at  Craigmaud, 
upon  his  own  estate,  about  nine  miles  up  into  the 
country  from  Fraserburgh,  and  about  two  and  a  half 
from  where  New  Pitsligo  now  is,  which  was  scarcely 
enough  to  contain  him;  and  this  moet  uncom- 
fbctkble  place  seems  to  have  been  selected  for  his  re- 
treat jost  because  there  was  little  chance  of  detection, 
as  no  one  coukl  conceive  it  possible  that  a  limnan 
bjinfj  could  Ixr  concealed  in  it.  At  this  time  he  lay 
^  jnictitni  s  in  ihc  daytime  coiuri-alc  1  in  the  mosses 
near  Craigmaud,  and  was  much  annoyed  by  the  lap- 
wiagl  fljins  aboiit  the  place,  lest  they  should  attract 
notiee-to  tlie  apot,  and  direct  those  who  were  in 
•eaidi  of  him  in  their  pvisnit. 

"  As  yet,  the  estate  (M  Pitalto>  was  not  taken  posses- 
^^on  of  i)y  government,  and  Lady  Pitsli^  continued 
to  reside  at  the  castle.  Lord  ritsliL;o  occasionally 
paid  secret  visits  to  it  in  disjjuise.  The  disguise  that 
oeaasomcd  was  that  of  a  mendicant,  and  Lady  Pit- 
sHgo's  maid  was  employed  to  provide  him  with  two 
ba^s  to  put  under  his  arms,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
£die  OMUrm  of  thoK  dm.  He  sat  beside  her 
whfle  die  made  them,  and  she  long  related  with 

wonder  how  cheerful  he  was  while  thus  superintend- 
ing this  work  whiuh  iK'tokcricil  the  ruin  of  his  fortune 
and  the  fVirfcitMrc  rif  Iv.i  life. 

"When  walking  out  in  his  disguise  one  day,  he 
was  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  party  of  dragoons 
aooarin(thecaaatiy  iopttrsiutofhim.  The  increased 
enftion,  from  bii  deaiie  to  dnde  them,  broiight  on 
a  fit  of  asthmatic  coa^bSmg  which  completely  over- 
powered him.  He  coold  proceed  no  further,  and 
Wis  obliged  to  sit  down  hy  the  road-side,  where  he 
calmly  waited  their  approach.  The  idea  sug^estctl 
by  his  disguise  and  infirmity  was  acte<i  upon,  an  l,  in 
his  character  of  a  mendicant,  he  begged  alms  uf  the 
dragoons  who  came  to  apprehend  him.  His  calmness 
and  mieaation  did  not  roraake  him,  no  perturbation 
bclnyea  fann,  and  one  of  the  dragoons  stopped,  and, 
with  great  kindness  of  heart,  actually  bestowed  a 
adte  on  the  venerable  old  man,  condoling  with  him 
atliieiame  time  on  the  severity  of  his  cough. 

"On  another  occasion  Lore!  Pitslieo  had  sought 
and  obtained  shelter  in  a  shoemakers  house,  and 
shortly  after  a  party  of  dragoons  were  aeen  approach- 
ing: Their  errand  was  not  doabdnl;  and  the  shoe- 
muer,  who  had  recognized  the  ttiangier,  was  in  the 
greatest  trepidation,  and  advised  him  to  trat  on  one 
of  the  workmen's  aprnf.^  and  some  more  of  his  clothes, 
and  to  sit  down  on  one  of  the  stools  and  pretend  to 
\>' m  :n  tiriL^  a  shoe.  The  party  came  into  the  shop  in 
the  course  ■  >t  their  search;  and  the  shoemaker,  observ- 
ing that  the  .soldiers  looked  If  (hey  thought  the 
huds  of  this  worlunan  were  not  very  like  uioae  of 
a  practised  son  of  King  Crispin,  and  fearing  that  a 
narrower  inspection  would  betray  him.  with  great 

Eresencc  of  mind  gave  orders  to  Lord  Pitsligo,  as  if 
e  had  been  one  of  his  workmen,  to  go  to  the  door 
and  hold  one  of  the  horses,  which  he  did  accordingly. 
His  own  comiK)sure  and  entire  absence  of  hurry 
allayed  suspicion,  and  he  escaped  this  danger.  He 
u>cd  afterwards  jocularly  to  lay,  *he  had  bMO  at  one 
time  a  Bachaa  cobbler.' 
**One  of  the  narrowest  escapes  which  he  made 

from  discovery,  when  met  in  his  mendicant's  <!ress  by 
thov--  who  were  in  search  of  him,  was  attended  with 
circ«m>ianccs  which  made  the  adventure  i.ingularly 
romantic  and  interesting.  At  that  time  tiiere  lived 
ia  that  district  of  the  comtryalbd  called  Sandy  An. 


nand,  a  well-known  character.  The  kindly  feelings 
of  the  peasanlnr  of  Scotland  to  penom  of  weak  in* 
tellect  are  wdf  known,  and  are  strong  marked  by 

the  name  of  'the  innocent,'  which  is  given  to  them. 
They  are  generally  harmless  creatures,  contentetl 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  sun  and  air  as  their  highest 
luxuries,  and  privileged  to  the  hospitality  of  every 
bouse,  BO  far  as  their  humble  wants  require.  There 
is  often,  too,  a  mixture  of  shrewdness  with  their  folly, 
and  they  ore  always  singularly  attached  to  those  who 
are  kind  to  them.  Lord  PitdiccvdiigaiMd  as  nsnal, 
had  gone  into  a  bouse  where  the  fool  happened  to  be 
at  the  time.  He  immediately  recognised  him,  and 
did  not  restrain  his  feelmi^'3  as  < ithcrs  did  in  the  same 
situation,  but  w.is  busHy  emplnyci!  in  sluiwing  his 
respect  for  his  lordship  in  his  own  peculiar  and  gro- 
tes(|ue  manner,  expressing  his  great  grief  at  seeing 
him  in  such  a  fallen  >iat^  when  aparty  entered  the 
house  to  search  tot  Urn.  They  asked  fool  who 
was  the  person  that  he  was  lamenting  thus?  What  a 
moment  of  intense  anxiety  both  to  Lord  Pitsligo  and 
the  inmates  of  the  house!  It  wa^  inipi >s-,ible  to  ex- 
f>ect  any  other  answer  from  the  j>oor  weak  creature 
bat  one  which  would  betray  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man. Sandy,  however,  with  that  shrewdness  which 
men  of  his  intellect  often  exhibit  on  the  most  tiying 
oocaaioaiL  said,  'He kent  him  aince  a  modJe finmer, 
hot  bis  sheep  a*  dee'd  in  the  '40.'  It  was  looked 
upon  .Ts  a  special  intcrfwsition  of  Providence  which 
put  such  ail  answer  into  the  mouth  of  the  fool. 

"In  March,  1756,  and,  of  course,  long  after  all 
apprehension  of  a  search  had  ceased,  information 
having  been  given  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fraser- 
buigb  that  Lord  Pitsligo  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
house  of  Aodiiriei,  It  was  acted  upon  with  so  mndt 
promptness  and  secrecy,  that  the  search  iDWt  have 
proved  successful  but  for  a  very  singular  occurrence. 
Mrs.  Sophia  Donaldson,  a  lady  wiio  lived  much  with 
the  family,  repeatedly  dreamed  on  that  particular  night 
that  the  house  w  as  ^r,rr<  winded  by  .soldiers.  I  ler  mind 
became  so  haunted  with  the  idea,  that  she  got  out  of 
bed,  and  was  walking  through  the  room  in  hopes  of 
giving  a  different  current  to  oer  thoughts  befoic  she 
lay  down  ngnin,  when,  day  begiiming  to  dawn,  she 
accidentally  looked  out  at  the  window  as  die  pawed 
it  in  traversing  the  room,  and  was  astonished  at  ae> 
tually  obser\'ing  the  figures  of  soldiers  among  some 
trees  near  the  house.  So  completely  had  all  idea  of 
a  search  been  by  that  time  laid  asleep,  that  she  sup 
posed  they  had  come  to  steal  poultry — ^Jacobite  poultry 
yards  affording  a  safe  object  of  pillage  for  the  English 
soldiers  in  those  days.  Under  this  impnssion  MlB. 
Sophia  was  proceeding  to  rouse  the  Servants,  when 
her  sister  having  awakened,  and  inquired  what  was 
the  matter,  and  being  told  of  soldiers  near  the  house, 
exclaimed  in  great  alarm  that  she  feared  they  wanted 
something  more  than  hens.    She  be^ed  ^Irs.  So- 

Ehia  to  look  out  at  a  window  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ouie^  whoa  not  <mly  soldiers  were  aeen  in  that 
dirBcUee,  bat  also  aa  oAcer  eivin^  instructions  by 
signals,  and  freqantty  putting  nis  nngers  on  his  lips, 
as  if  enjoining  silence.  There  was  now  no  thne  to 
be  III-.!  in  ruusiiii;  the  family;  and  all  the  haste  that 
could  be  made  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  hurry  the 
venerable  man  from  his  bed  into  a  small  recess 
behind  the  wainscot  of  an  adjoining  room,  which 
was  concealed  by  a  bed,  in  which  a  lady.  Miss  Gor> 
don  <tf  Towi^  who  was  there  on  a  visit,  lay  beibie 
the  soldiers  obtained  admission.  A  most  nbnite 
search  took  place.  The  room  in  which  Lord  Pit- 
sligo was  concealed  did  not  cscaj>e.  Miss  Gordon's 
beti  was  carefully  exatuined,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
suffer  the  rude  scrutmy  of  one  of  the  party  by  feelii^ 
her  chln»  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not  a  man  in  a 
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lady's  night-dress.  Before  the  soldiers  had  finished 
their  examination  in  this  room,  the  confioeaMBt  and 
mxk^  incraiaed  Lord  Pitsligo's  asthma  fo  much, 
and  bb  breathing  became  so  loud,  that  it  cost 
Miss  Gordon,  lying  in  bed,  much  and  violent  cough- 
ing,  which  she  counterfeited  in  order  to  prevent  the 
high  brt-athiiijjs  behind  the  wainscnt  from  tx  i-ii^ 
heard.  It  may  c.i->ily  be  conceiveti  what  aj;ony  ^he 
wuuid  sutler,  lest,  by  overdi->injj  her  part,  she  s>liould 
increase  suspicion  and  in  fact  lead  to  a  discovery. 
The  ruse  was  fortunately  succosittL  On  the  search 
throogb  the  house  beii^s  given  over.  Lord  PitsJigo 
vras  hastily  taken  from  Ms  confined  situation,  and 
again  placed  in  bcti;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
.si>eak,  liis  accustomed  kindness  of  heart  made  him 
siy  to  his  servant,  'Janus,  po  and  see  that  these 
poor  fellows  get  some  brcikfast,  and  a  drink  of  warnj 
ale,  for  this  is  a  cold  morning;  they  arc  only  doing 
their  duty,  and  cannot  bear  me  any  ill  will.'  When 
tbe  family  were  felicitating  each  otner  on  his  escape, 
he  pleasantly  observed,  *A  poor  pfiae^  had  thej  ob> 
tained  it— an  old  dying  man.'" 

After  this  he  resided  constantly  at  .'\uchirie';,  over- 
looked, or  at  least  unmolested,  by  the  government, 
till  the  2lst  of  December,  I7()2,  when  he  l)reatheil 
bis  last  in  peace,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  lc(l  behind  him  a  work  entitled.  Thoughts  eon. 
€trmmg  Man*t  ConditioH  and  Dutia  m  tkit  JJ^  and 
Ait  Hopei  in  ike  World  to  Come,  the  piodnetlon  evi> 
dently  of  a  calm  and  highly  devotional  mlhd,  bat 
nowi»c  remarkable  in  other  resjK'cts. 

FORBES,  Duncan,  a  man  whose  memory  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  veneration  of  his  country,  was 
bom  at  Bunchrew,  in  the  neighbourhooil  of  Inverness, 
on  the  loth  of  November,  l685-  His  great-gnind- 
lather,  Duncan  Forbes,  wu  ol  the  family  of  Lord 
Forbes,  through  that  of  Tolquhoun,  and  purchased 
the  tiaronv  nf  Culloilen  fr  'in  tlii-  l.^irJ  of  Mackintosh 
in  1(125.  His  ^;real-graniliiiuili(  r  wa-,  |:inet  Forlnrs, 
of  the  family  of  Corsindy,  also  descenilcil  from  Lord 
Forbes.  Hut  this  early  patriot  was  not  more  <Us- 
tfaaguishe  i  tor  li< inour.iMe  descent,,  than  for  public 
rit  and  nobility  of  conduct  dnitiag  the  struggle 
religion  and  liberty  that  iBii^d(M.tiie  nign  of 
Charles  L,  In  whKh  he  took  a  dedded  part  against 
the  court;  and,  being  d  member  of  parliament,  and 
lord-provost  of  Inverness,  nuist  have  been  a  partisan 
of  no  small  consequence.  He  die<;l  in  1054,  leaving 
his  estate  to  his  eldest  son,  John,  who  inherited  his 
offices  xs  well  as  his  priJKi|>!es.  Having  acted  in 
concert  with  the  Marquis  of  Arg)le,  he  was,  upon 
the  Restoration,  excepted  from  the  aa  of  indemnity, 
and  had  a  large  share  of  the  barbarous  inflictions 
which  disgraced  the  rei^n  of  the  restored  despot. 
He  somehow,  however,  contrived  to  accunuilite 
nidiu  y,  anil  about  the  year  1670  <loublc<i  his  lan<le<l 
estate  by  purchasing  the  barony  of  Kerintosh  and  the 
estate  of  Bunchrew.  He  ilu  d  a  In  tic  before  the 
Revolution,  Icasving,  by  his  wife,  Ann  Ihmbar,  a 
dang^iter  of  Dunbar  of  Hemprigs,  in  the  county  of 
Momy»  a  bife  fiunily,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Duncan,  who  had  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation  on  the  Continent,  by  which  he  was  eminently 
iiualilied  for  performing  a  conspicuous  part  in  that 
most  auspicious  of  modern  transactions.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  parliauveiit.  a  decide^i 
Presbyterian*  and  strongly  condemnevl  those  tern- 

IMmsang  meuures  which  clogged  the  wheels  of 
government  at  the  time,  and  hi  consequence  of  which 

many  of  the  national  grievances  remained  afterwanls 
unredresse*!.  He  w.as  of  course,  liiL;hly  obnoxious 
to  ihc  J iLoliltes,  who,  under  1)  iLiiin  .iiul  Cannon,  in 
1669,  ravaged  his  e»tate;!iuC  Culiudcu  aud  Ferintosh; 
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destroying,  particularly  in  the  I.ttter  district,  whc  e 
distillation  was  even  then  carrietl  on  v\Mn  an  exten- 
sive scale,  property  to  the  amount  of  ;^54,ooo  Scots. 
In  consequence  of  this  immense  loss,  the  Scottish 
parliament  granted  him  a  perpetual  license  to  distil, 
duty  free,  the  whole  grain  that  might  be  raised  in 
ill  ■  hiirnny  of  Kerintosh,  a  valuable  privilege,  by 
which  l  ennto>h  \ery  swn  iKcanie  the  most  popu- 
lous and  wealthy  ili>tnct  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
He  died  in  1704,  leaving,  by  his  wife,  Mary  Innes, 
daughter  to  the  laird  of  Innes,  two  sons:  John,  who 
suoweded  him  in  his  estates;  and  Dnncsn,  the  snb- 
jeet  of  this  memoir;  beudes  several  daughters. 

Of  the  early  habits  or  studies  of  Duncan  Forbes, 
afterwards  lonl-prcsident,  little  has  been  rccordc<l. 
The  iiiilitaiT  profession  is  said  to  have  \xen  the 
object  of  his  first  choice,  influenced  V>y  the  example 
of  his  uncle  John  Forbes,  who  was  a  lieutenant - 
colonel  in  the  army.  He  had  also  an  uncle  eminent 
in  the  law,  Sir  David  Forbes  of  Newiiall,  and, 
whether  influenced  by  his  eaaiaple  or  aot^  we  find 
that  he  entered  upon  the  sttidy  of  that  sdence  at 

Edinburj^h,  in  the  i:haml>ers  of  rrofcsscir  Spottiswood, 
in  the  year  that  his  father  died,  1 704.  The  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  had  xs  yet  attained  nothing'  i>f  that 
celebrity  by  which  it  is  now  distinguished,  its  teachers 
being  few  in  number,  and  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  acqairemenU;  of  course,  all  young  Sootmen  of 
fortaae^  especially  for  the  studv  of  law,  were  sent  to 
the  Continent.  Bourges  had  long  been  famous  for 
this  species  of  learning,  and  at  that  university  Scots- 
men h.id  lieen  accusloine<l  to  study,  l.eydcn,  how- 
ever, Imd  now  eclipsed  it,  and  at  that  famous  seat  of 
learning  Duncan  Fiirlxis  took  up  his  residence  in 
1705.  Here  lie  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years 
with  the  most  unremitting  diligence;  having,  b^des 
the  science  of  law,  made  no  inconsiderable  progress 
in  the  Hebrew  and  several  other  oriental  languages. 
He  returned  to  Scutlnnd  in  1707,  wlicre  he  continued 
the  study  of  .Scotti>(i  l.iw  nil  the  summer  of  1709, 
when  he  was,  upon  the  2()lh  ol  July,  adiiiilted  au 
adv(x:ate,  beingjn  the  twenty-fourth  year  ol  his  age. 

The  closest  mendship  had  all  along  subsistetl  l>c- 
tween  the  families  of  Argyle  and  Culloden;  and  the 
former,  beittg.at  this  time  m  the  senith  of  power, 
displayed  its  fidelity  by  bestowing  upon  Mr.  I-orbea, 
as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  place  at  the  bar,  the 
res{>ectable  apimintment  of  sheriff  of  Mid-Lothian. 
The  ilukc  anil  his  l)rother  the  Karl  of  Hay,  from  the 
very  outset  of  his  career,  intioistcd  him  with  the 
management  of  their  Scottish  estates,  which  he  is 
said  frankly  to  have  undertaken,  though,  from  j^ro- 
fiessional  delicaqr,  be  declined  receiving  anything  in 
the  shape  of  fee  or  reward,  for  services  which  ought 
to  have  brought  him  some  hundreds  a  year. 

Mr.  Forbes,  from  his  first  appearance  at  the  bar, 
was  distinguished  fur  the  depth  of  his  jud).;mcnt,  the 
strength  of  his  eloijucnte,  and  the  extent  of  his  prac- 
tice, which  was  such  as  must  have  precluded  him 
from  performing  anything  like  the  duties  uf  a  mere 
factor,  which  the  above  statement  evidently  supposes. 
That  he  gave  his  opinion  genendly,  when  adced, 
upon  tbe  modes  that  ought  to  be  adopted  for  im- 
proving the  value  of  his  grace's  profieriy.  an  !  the 
comfort  of  his  vassals  in  the  Highlands,  Uric  can  l^c 
no  doubt;  for  he  continueil  to  do  this,  wA  only  id 
the  duke,  but  to  his  nei^hlxiurs  eenerally,  even  after 
the  highest  duties  of  the  judge  had  devolved  upon 
him;  and  this  was  probably  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
concern  with  the  Argyle  estate  at  any  period  of  his 
life.  That  he  was  in  a  high  degree  generous,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt ;  but  we  see  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  his  legal 
talents  gratuitously.    He  was  but  a  younger  brother. 
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and  is  said  to  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  little 
patrimony  by  an  ungumrded  or  an  unfortunate  spccu- 
ialioi);  yet  it  1%  certain  that  he  lived  in  a  siilfrnli  t  .11.  i 
rather  expensive  manner,  the  first  wilsanil  the  iii^iicst 
nobleraen  of  the  age  finding  their  enjl)yalcnt^  height- 
ened by  his  company;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  fruits  of  professional  toil  were  all  that  he 
could  depend  upoa  lot  nipportinK  a  nitit  that 
breathed  nothing  hot  honoor,  and  a  state  that  knew 
nurhiu^  but  the  most  stubborn  indepcntlcncc.  His 
bjiaies-.,  however,  rapidly  rose  with  his  risinjj  ro- 
tation, and  his  fortune  probably  kept  pace  with 
t>  fame,  and  he  very  soon  added  to  his  domestic 
felicity,  by  formin;;  a  matrimonial  connection  with 
Maiy  Rose,  daughter  to  the  laird  of  Kilravocic,  to 
whoiD  he  had  been  warmly  attached  almost  from  her 
carilat  iniancy/  She  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
and  highly  accomplished;  bat  she  died  not  long  after 
th.'ir  marriage,  leaving  him  an  only  son.  John,  who 
eventually  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Culloilen.  The 
eifly  demise  of  this  lady,  for  whom  Mr.  Korbe-. 
seems  to  have  had  more  than  an  ordinary  passion, 
deeply  aflfected  him,  and  he  never  again  cntcicd  into 
the  nanied  state. 

Domestic  cabmity,  operating  upon  a  keen  send- 
llility,  has  often  withcrc-d  minds  of  great  promise, 
and  cut  oflfthc  fairest  prospects  of  future  usefulness. 
Happily,  however,  Mr.  Forbes  did  not  resign  him- 
i;lf  to  solituile  and  the  indulgence  of  unavailing 
sorrow.  The  circumstances  of  his  famUy,  and  of  hi> 
countr}',  in  both  of  which  he  felt  a  deep  interest,  did 
not  indeed  allow  him  to  do  so,  had  he  been  willing. 
The  Tiolcnoe  of  ^arty  had  Imoi  very  neat  ever  since 
like  Revolution:  it  lud  latterly  been  Heightened  by 
the  Union,  and  had  reached  nearly  its  .ivuie  .it  t!li^ 
time,  when  tlie  unexpected  death  of  the  queen  opened 
the  way  far  the  peaceable  accenMni  of  the  new 

tlynaity. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  Grants, 
the  Monroes,  and  the  Rosses^  who  iiad  been  gained 
over  by  the  Forbeses  of  Culloden,  the  Highland 
clans  were  engaged  to  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  behalf  of  the  expatriated  house  of  Stuart ;  and  only 
«ul1l-  I  fi>r  an  opjjortunity  of  Obscrling  the  cause  of 
the  I'rctcnJcr.     The  loyal  clans  and  gentlemen,  and 

iurticulirly  Forl>es  of  Cullo<icn,  were  of  course 
lighly  obnoxious  to  the  Jacobite  clans;  and,  for  their 
own  pteservation,  were  obliged  to  Ix-  continually  on 
the  watch,  and  frequently  saw  the  brooding  of  the 
storm,  when  others  apprdiended  no  danger.  This 
WIS  emituT.tly  the  case  in  the  year  after  the  accc^Lsi-m 
of  the  house  of  Lirunswick;  and,  acconlingly,  so  e.irly 
as  the  month  of  February,  wc  find  .Monro  of  1  hwIln 
writing  to CullcKlen:  -"I  find  the  Jacoljiles  arc  wcne 
oppish,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  England,  so  that, 
it  ye  go  to  the  parliament,  as  I  hope  ye  will,  you  will 
recommend  to  some  trusty,  iaitluhl  friend,  to  take 
care  of  your  house  of  Culloden,  and  leave  orders 
with  your  i)eo[)le  at  Ferintosh,  to  receive  directions 
from  me,  <jr  from  your  cou-.in  (leoigc  (my  son),  as 
you  are  pleased  to  call  him,  wliich  you  may  be  s'ure 
will  V>c  caK  iil.ite  to  the  support  of  your  interest,  in 
aabordination  to  the  public  cause;" — and  he  adds,  in 
AMflllGripl  to  the  same  letter,  — "The  vanity,  in- 
aotence^  amg^ce^  and  madness  of  the  Jacobites 
is  bqrond  all  measure  insupportable.   I  believe  they 

awst  be  let  blood.  They  still  li.ivo  ihc  trick  of  i)re- 
saming  upon  the  lenity  of  a  ni  >deiaie  govoriimeiit. 
It  seems  (iod  cither  destines  :hi:ii  lor  dc^f ruction, 
or  infatuates  others  to  allow  them  to  be  pricks  in  our 
sides  and  thorns  in  oar  eyes.  I  have  accounts  from 


in  her  hoaour,  the 
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very  good  hands  from  Edinburgh,  that,  to  their  cer- 
tain knowlctlgc,  saddles  were  making  in  that  city  for 
dragoons  to  serve  the  Pretender,  and  that  all  the 
Popish  lords,  and  very  many  Popish  and  Jacobite 
gentlemen,  are  assembled  there  now;  so  tliat  all 
friends  and  loyal  subjects  to  his  present  niajesty  are 
advised  to  be  upon  their  guard  from  thence  against 
an  invasion  or  an  insurrection,  which  is  siuUenly 
expected,  which  the  Jacobites  expect  will  interrupt 
the  meeting  of  the  i)ar!iament.  '  In  the  month  of 
March,  the  same  year,  Culloden.  writing  to  his 
brother,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  has  the  fol- 
lowing observation: — "Vou  say  you  have  no  news; 
but  we  abound  with  them  in  this  country.  The 
Pretender  is  expected  every  moment,  and  his  friends 
all  ready;  but  since  our  statesmen  take  no  notice  of 
this,  I  let  it  alone,  and  wish  they  may  not  repent 
it  when  they  cannot  help  it"  Culloden  was  returned 
a  nien)h<-r  of  jiarliament,  and  went  up  the  followin:^ 
month  (Aprill  to  London,  whence  he  again  writes 
to  his  brother  :i-<  follow^:  —  ".\s  for \inir  lliidiland 
neighbours,  their  trysts  and  meetings,  I  know  not 
what  to  say;  I  wiidi  we  be  not  too  secure:  I  can 
assure  you  the  Tories  here  weic  never  higher  in  their 
looks  and  hopes,  which  they  Ibond  upon  a  speedy 
invasion.  Wnatevcr  be  in  the  matter,  let  things  bc 
so  ordered,  that  my  house  be  not  surpriscii.  ' 

Had  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  government 
been  equally  sharp-sighteil,  much  of  the  evil  that 
ensuc<l  might  undoubtedly  have  been  prevented;  but 
they  were  so  intent  upon  their  places,  and  the  pursuit 
of  little,  low  intrigues,  that  they  were  caught  by  the 
insurrection,  in  Scotland  at  least,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  clear  day.  John  Poihes^ 
direction,  however,  must  have  been  attciuleil  to;  for, 
wlien  his  house  wxs  surroumled  by  the  insurgents, 
under  Mackenzie  of  (  oul,  anil  Macmto^Ii,  \ut!i  thnr 
retainers,  his  wile  refused  all  acciiinmodaliun  with 
them,  saying,  with  the  si)irit  of  an  ancient  Roman, 
".She  had  received  the  keys  of  the  hooi^  and  the 
charge  of  all  that  was  in  i^  from  her  husband,  amd 
she  would  deliver  them  opto  no  one  but  himself." 
In  the  absence  of  his  brother,  Duncan  Forbes  dis- 
playeil,  along  with  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock,  the 
most  indefatigable  /cal,  and  great  judgment  in  the 
di~pr>s;il  of  the  men  they  could  command,  who  were 
chielly  the  retainers  of  Culloden,  Kilravock,  Culcaim, 
and  the  (] rants,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Lord  Lovat 
and  the  Frasers  finally  tiiamphed  over  the  insnigcnts 
in  that  quarter.  NoHiing,  indeed,  could  excel  the 
spirit  displayed  by  the  two  brothers  of  Culloden,  the 
el:ie>t  of  whom,  John,  spent  on  the  occasion  upwards 
of  /'.)000  sterling  out  of  his  own  i>ocket  for  the 
>ublic  service ;  of  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
ritish  government,  he  never  iccdved  m  repayment 
one  single  farthing. 

Though  they  were  ardent  for  the  cause  of  religion 
and  libec^,  and  zealous  in  the  hour  of  datiger,  yet, 
when  that  was  over,  the  two  brothers  strongly  felt 
the  ini|'.ro])ricty  of  t.irt'.lsliiiig  tlie  triumphs  of  <irdei 
ami  liberality  liy  a  violent  and  vindictive  iiHiuisitioii 
into  the  conduct  of  persons  for  \\honi  so  many  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  plead,  if  not  for  mercy,  at 
least  for  a  candid  construction  of  their  modvcs.  As 
a  Scotsman  and  lawyer,  Duncan  Forbes  was  averse 
to  the  project  of  carrying  the  nrisonen  out  of  the 
country  to  be  tried  by  juries  of  foreigners,  and  he 
wrote  to  I-ord  Hay,  when  he  heard  of  a  design  to 
appoint  him  lord-advocate,  in  order  to  c.irr\  on  the^e 
prosecutions,  that  he  was  dctcnnined  to  refuse  th.it 
employment.  He  also  wrote  to  his  brother  in  be- 
half of  a  contribution  for  the  poor  prisoners  who  had 
been  carried  to  Carlisle,  and  were  there  waiting  for 
tziaL   **  It  is  certainly  Cbcistiai^"  says  hc^  "and  by 
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no  mean'i  disloyal,  to  sustain  ihcm  in  tlicir  indigent 
state  until  they  are  found  guilty.  The  law  has 
broo^  them  to  England  to  be  tried  by  foieign 
jnri»— *o  fiur  it  is  well— but  no  law  can  hinder  a 

Sootsman  to  wish  that  hb  oOKntiymen,  not  hitherto 
condemned,  should  not  be  a  derision  to  strangers, 

or  perish  forwent  of  necessary  defence  or  sustenance 
out  of  their  own  country."  To  the  forfeitures  he 
was  also  decidedly  hostile,  and  some  of  his  reasons 
for  this  hostility  threw  a  particular  light  upon  the 
State  of  Scotland  at  that  period.  "There  arc,"  he 
sajiB,  **nooe  of  the  rebels  who  have  not  friends 
annme^  the  kii^s  fidthfnl  subjects,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  guess  how  far  a  security  of  this  kind,  unnecessarily 
pushed,  may  alienate  the  aficctions  even  of  these 
from  the  government.  Hut  in  particular,  as  this 
relates  to  Scotland,  the  difficulty  will  l)e  insurmount- 
able. I  may  venture  to  say,  there  are  not  two  hun- 
dred gentlemen  in  the  wliole  kingdom  who  are  not 
ver^  nearly  related  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  rebels, 
b  It  possible  that  n  man  can  ice  his  dani^itcr,  his 
giandoUldiai,  his  nephews,  or  cousins,  redooed  to 
DCnaiyand  starving  unnecessarily  by  a  fjovernment, 
Wttnout  thinkin<j  very  ill  of  it?  and  where  this  is  the 
case  of  a  whole  nation,  I  tremble  to  think  what  dis- 
sati^f.iciions  it  will  produce  against  a  settlement  so 
r.ccc  ^ary  for  the  happiness  of  Britain.  If  all  the 
rebels,  with  their  wives  and  children  and  immediate 
dependant^  conld  beat  OQoe  rooted  ont  of  llKeardi, 
the  shock  would  t>e  astonidiliig;  hot  time  would 
commit  it  to  oblivion,  and  the  danger  would  be  less 
to  the  constitution  than  when  thousands  of  innocents, 
punished  with  misery  and  want  for  the  offences  of 
their  friends,  are  suffered  to  wander  about  the  country 
figging  out  their  complaints  to  Heaven,  and  drawing 
at  onoe  the  compassion  and  moving  the  indignation 
of  ererjr  hnman  aeature."  "To  satisfy,"  he  adds, 
**aii7  penon  that  the  ferfeitares  in  Scothnd  will 
scarce  defray  the  char^^rs  nf  the  commission,  if  the 
saving  clause  in  favoui  of  the  creditors  takes  place, 
I  otTcr  hut  two  consi<icrations  that,  upon  incjuiry, 
will  be  found  incontestable.  First,  it  is  certain,  that 
of  all  the  gentlemen  who  launched  out  into  the 
late  rebellion,  the  tenth  man  was  not  easy  in  his 
taitamttmeBB,  and  if  you  abate  a  dozen  of  gentlemen, 
the  remainder,  npon  paying  their  debts,  could  not 
produce  much  money  clear;  nor  was  there  anything 
more  open  to  oliscrwition,  th.m  that  the  men  of 
estates,  however  tlisaffocted  in  their  principles,  kept 
themselves  within  the  law,  when  at  the  same  time 
men  supposetl  loyal,  in  hopes  of  bettering  their  low 
fortunes,  broke  loose.  Besides,  it  is  known  that  ihc 
titlcs  by  which  almost  all  the  estates  in  Scotland  are 
possessed  aie  diligences  npon  debts  aflectlng  those 
estates  purchased  in  the  proprietors*  own  name  or 
in  that  of  some  trustee:  now,  it  is  certain,  that  when 
the  commissioners  of  inquiry  be^in  to  sei^e  such 
estates,  besides  the  debts  truly  due  to  real  cre<litors, 
such  a  number  of  latent  debts  will  be  trumped  up, 
not  distinguishable  from  the  true  ones  by  any  else 
than  the  proprietors,  as  will  make  the  inqniiy  finit- 
Icss  and  tne  commission  a  chane  owm  the  twiiainiy, 
ss  well  as  a  nuisanee  to  the  nation.* 

Such  were  the  arguments,  draw  n  from  expe<licncy 
and  tlic  state  of  the  countr)-,  hy  whith  forbearance 
on  the  jp.irt  of  the  government  was  recommended  by 
this  excellent  man,  though  it  appears  that  they  had 
little  effect  but  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  his  own  loyalty. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  his  cnaimcter  made  him  too 
Mweifal  to  be  neaisted.  In  1716  he  was  lewmrded 
Mr  Iris  services  by  the  office  of  advocate-depute ;  that 
is,  he  became  one  of  the  Inferior  prosecutors  for  the 
crown.  On  the  20th  of  March  he  is  found  writing 
thus  to  tiis  principal,  the  lord-advocate: — "  Vester- 


day  I  was  qualified,  the  Lord  knows  how,  as  yonr 
depute.  The  jtutice-clerk  shows  a  grim  sort  of 
civility  towards  me,  because  he  finds  me  ptagiuy 
stubborn.  I  waited  upon  him,  however,  and  on  tlM 
other  lords,  to  the  end  they  might  fix  on  a  dyet  for 
the  tryall  of  the  Episcopall  clergy.  The  justice-clerk 
doc:'  not  smile  on  their  prosecution,  because  it  is  not 
his  '.jwn  contrivance;  and  declared  it  could  not  come 
on  sooner  than  the  first  of  June;  but  I  told  him  that 
if,  as  I  understood  was  designed,  the  May  circuit  were 
suspended  this  vear  by  act  of  parliament,  I  would 
require  his  lonuhip  to  assign  n  dyet  sooner."  In 
1723,  with  the  aoqniescenoe  of  the  nunistiy,  he  was 
returned  to  sit  in  parliament  for  the  Inverness  district 
of  burghs;  and  in  1725  he  obtained  the  high  and 
responsible  apixiintment  of  lord-advocate.  As  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  was  at  this 
time  discontinued,  it  liecamc  part  of  his  duty  to 
carry  on  with  bis  majesty's  ministers,  the  correspon* 
dence  regarding  the  improvements  necessarv  to  be 
made  in  her  cinl  estal>liMimcnt«,  whidi  he  aid  ia  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  htmsd(  and  with  the 

happiest  effect  for  his  countr)'.  Tlie  year  in  which 
he  u  :is  3])pointed  loril-ac!  vocite  was  markcil  by  the 
introtluction  of  the  malt-tax  into  Scotlan<i.  and  the 
mob  at  Glasgow,  known  by  the  name  of  Shawfield's 
rabfate,  by  which  its  introduction  was  attended. 
This  was  a  riot  of  s  vcnr  scandalous  chaiacter  (die 
magistnucs  of  the  city  being  deeply  impUeated  In 
fomenting  it)»  in  which  nine  persons  were  killed  out- 
right, and  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  brought  from 
Kdinburgh  for  its  suppression,  were  chase«l  out  of  the 
city,  and  were  glad  to  take  refuge  in  Dumbarton 
Cattle.  Cieneral  Wade,  who  was  in  Kdinburgh  at 
the  timq  on  his  way  to  the  Highlands,  was  imme- 
diately Oldbped  to  GhufOWWlIn  all  the  troops  he 
could  master,  and  he  was  aooompanied  by  the  lord- 
advocate  in  person,  who  first  committed  the  whole 
of  the  magistrate-^  ',o  their  own  tolbooth,  and  after- 
wards, under  a  strung;  ^uaui,  sent  them  to  Edinburjjh, 
where  they  were  thrown  into  the  common  lail.  :ind 
it  was  certainly  intended  to  proceed  against  them 
before  the  justiciary  court.  I>oubts,  however,  were 
entertained  of  the  legality  of  the  proceedings,  and 
whether  the  toid^ulvocate  had  not  exceeded  Us 
powers  in  committing  the  whole  magistracy  of  a  d^* 
upon  the  warrant  of  a  justice  of  peace,  to  their  own 
jail;  public  fcelinf;  at  the  same  time  recovcrin^j 
strongly  in  their  (avour,  they  were  by  the  justiciary 
admitted  to  bail,  BOT  w>s  their  case  ever  acam 

talleil. 

In  1734  he  lost  his  brother,  John  Forlies,  in  con- 
sequence of  whose  death  he  fdl  heir  to  the  extensive 
and  vahtsble  estate  of  Culloden.   In  i  736  a  disgrace- 

f.i!  affair,  termed  the  Porteous  mob,  occurred  in 
Edmhurj^h,  in  con5e<juence  of  which  it  was  resoU'ed 
to  tieprivc  the  city  of  her  privileges.  Mr.  Eorbcs, 
on  this  occasion,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
behalf  of  the  city,  and  was  successful  in  procuring 
many  modifications  to  be  made  upon  the  bill  before 
it  passed  the  two  hoases  of  parliament.  When  we 
contemplate  the  conditioiiof  Sootlaiid  in  those  dayi^ 
we  icaicdy  know  whether  to  wonder  most  at  the 
good  which  Forlvs  was  able  to  achieve,  or  the  me^.ns 
by  which  he  accomplished  it.  The  perici  nnL;ht 
pn)[>crly  be  called  the  dark  age  of  Scottish  history, 
though  it  contained,  at  the  same  time,  the  germs  Of 
all  the  good  that  has  since  sprang  op  in  the  land. 
The  pretensions  of  the  home  of  Stnart  were  vnivcC* 
sally  received,  either  with  fiivoor  from  direct  aflfectkm 
to  their  cause,  or  at  least  without  disfavour,  the  re- 
sult of  a  justifiable  disgust  at  the  political  status  into 
which  the  countr)-  had  been  thrown  by  the  union, 
and  the  unpopularity  of  the  two  first  Brunswick 
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Ifriaoes.  The  commencenent  of  a  strict  system  of 
general  taxation  was  new;  while  the  miserable  poverty 

of  the  country  ren(1crc<i  it  unproiliictivc  and  uni>oj)u- 
lar.  The  great  families  still  lordeii  it  over  their  de- 
pendants, and  cxcrcise<l  legril  jurisdictinrj  within  their 
own  domaioii,  by  which  the  general  police  of  the 
kingdom  was  crippled,  and  the  t;ross«t  local  opprcs- 
lioB  ptvctised.  The  lenedy  adopted  for  all  these 
evils,  wlucli  trts  to  abate  nothing  and  to  enforce 
cver)-thing,  under  the  direction  of  English  counsels 
and  of  Englishmen,  completed  the  national  wrctchetl- 
ness,  and  infused  its  bitterest  ingredient  into  the  brim- 
ful cup.  How  Forbes  got  his  views  or  his  character 
amidst  such  a  scene,  from  the  very  heart  of  the  very 
wont  nut  of  which  he  came,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive; 
for  wfm  onljT  one  or  two  occasional  exceptions,  his 
puns  prove  that  he  bad  <:cnn:eI]raB  anociate,  either 
to  Ids  patriode  te^t  or  enjov  mcnta.*  However,  it  is 
somcttmrs  true  in  the  political,  as  it  generally  is  in 
the  commcrcml  world,  that  supply  is  created  by  de- 
mand; and  the  very  degradation  of  the  country  held 
oat  an  immense  reward  to  the  man  who  should  raise 
it  up.  No  man,  especially  the  hired  servant  of  a 
di^Mted  monarchy,  oonld  have  achieved  this  work, 
except  one  whose  heart  was  as  amiaUe  as  his  judg. 
ment  was  sound,  and  whose  patriotism  was  as  pure 
as  it  was  stronjj.  Forbes  cultivated  all  these  quali- 
ties, and  not  only  directed  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
but  conc:liatc<l  its  discordant  members  with  a  degree 
of  s-xill  tiuit  was  truly  astonishing. 

The  leading  objects  of  his  official  and  parliamentary 
life  vieie  susgerted  to  him  by  the  necessities  of  the 
ooostry,  andthey  ace  thos  ably  summed  np  in  the 
work  just  quoted: — 

1.  I'o  fxtincTiii^h  the  embers  of  R-hcllion,  by  gain- 
ing over  tilt:  Jacobites.  He  did  not  try  to  win  them, 
however,  in  the  onitniry  \v:iv  in  whit  li  nUrijed  rebels 
are  won;  but  by  showing  them  what  he  called  the 
/o//y  of  their  designs,  by  seeking  their  society,  by  ex- 
diiding  them  from  no  place  which  their  talents 
ecdiaiacten  gave  them  a  fidr  daim,  and,  above  all, 
by  protecting  them  from  proscription.  It  is  I- liL^ht- 
ful  to  perceive  how  much  this  policy,  equally  the 
dictate  of  his  heart  an'l  of  his  hcail,  made  him  be 
consulted  and  revered  even  by  his  enemies;  and  how 
purely  he  kept  his  private  affections  open  to  good 
men,  and  especially  to  old  friends,  in  spite  of  all 
political  acnmony  or  alienation.  He  derived  from 
this  bahil  one  aatisfoction,  which  seems  to  have 
greatly  diverted  him,  that  of  being  occasionally  abused 
by  both  sides,  and  sometimes  suspected  of  Mcret 
Jacobitism  by  his  own  party. 

2.  Having  th:i>,  by  commanding  universal  esteem 
as  an  upright  and  Itlx-ral  man,  enabled  himself  to  do 
Samething  for  the  country  at  large,  his  next  object 
seems  to  have  been,  to  faiabitnate  the  people  to  the 
eqoal  and  rqi^ilar  control  of  the  laws.  It  may  ap- 

at  first  sight  unnecessary  or  inglorious  to  have 
reduced  to  labour  for  an  end  so  essential  and 
obvious  in  all  cnmnuinitics  as  this.  But  the  state 
of  Scotland  must  be  recollected.  The  provincial 
despotism  of  the  barons  was  common  and  horrid. 
Old  Lovat,  for  example,  more  than  once  writes  to 
him,  as  lord-advocaie,  not  to  trouble  himself  about 
eertma  acts  of  violence  done  in  h»%  aeighboorbood, 
becaose  be  was  very  soon  to  take  vengeanee  with  hi^ 

OfWn  h.in  l'^. 

Nor  VMS  this  insubonlination  confined  to  indivi- 
duals or  to  the  provinces,  for  if  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  capital,  and  to  have  touched  the  seats 


'We  here  punue  •  trtin  of  remarks  in  the  EtiiKhtrrk 
Mtwkw  of  the  Culloden  papers,  an  ample  cotlectioii  of  we 
lia«%  ftc.,  ef  dw  loid-pniiMU,  pubiiihKl  ia  iSifi, 


of  justice.  There  is  a  letter  from  Forbes  to  Mr. 
Scroope,  in  the  year  1732,  in  which  be  complains 
"that  it  would  surely  provoke  any  man  living,  as  it 
did  me,  to  see  the  last  day  of  our  term  in  exchequer. 
The  ctTect  of  every  verdict  we  recovered  from  the 
crown,  stoppetl  upon  the  triflingest  pretences  that 
false  popularity  and  want  of  sense  could  soggot. 
If  some  remedy  be  not  found  for  this  evil  we  must 
shut  u|>  shop.  It's  a  pity,  that  when  vre  have  argued 
the  juries  out  of  their  mistaken  notices  of  popularity, 
the  behaviour  of  the  court  should  give  any  handle  to 
their  relapsing."  He  persevered  to  prevent  this  liy 
ailment,  and  by  endeavouring  to  get  the  laws,  es- 
pecially  those  concerning  the  revenue,  altcicd,  BO  as 
to  be  less  unacceptable  to  the  people. 

It  is  chiefly  on  accoimt  of  nb  adherence  to  this 
pfiadpkb  that  it  is  important  to  notice  this  subject 
as  a  distinct  part  of  his  system.  If  he  had  been  dis- 
pose<l  to  govern,  as  is  usual  in  turbulent  times,  by 
mere  force,  he  had  pretences  enough  to  have  made 
scarlet  uniforms  deform  every  hamlet  in  the  kingdom 
— but,  except  when  relielli on  ur  riot  wxs  raging,  we 
caaaot  discover  from  his  j>..]  li^  that  he  ever,  on 
any  one  oecasion,  reauired  any  other  assistance  ex- 
cept the  ordinary  autnority  of  whidi  law  is  always 
possessed,  when  administered  fairly.  He  rigidly  in- 
vestigated, though  he  did  not  severely  punish,  popu- 
lar outrages;  but  he  was  unsparing  in  his  prosecution 
of  the  provincial  injustice  by  which  the  pcojile  were 
generally  oppressed.  The  consequence  of  this  \s  as, 
that  he  not  only  introduced  a  comparative  state  of 
good  order,  but  made  his  name  a  sanction  that  what* 
ever  be  proposed  was  right,  and  that  in  him  the 
injured  was  sure  to  find  a  friend.  When  Thomas 
Kawlinson,  an  Englishman  who  was  e'iL;aged  in  a 
mining  concern  in  Glengarry  (and  who  by-thc-bye 
is  said  to  have  been  the  firs*,  person  who  intro<luce(l 
the  philibeg  into  the  Highlands),  had  two  of  his  ser* 
vants  murdered  by  the  natives  there,  the  loid-advo- 
cate  was  the  only  individual  to  whom  it  !ver  occntred 
to  him  to  apply  for  protecHon.  But  his  power  in 
thus  taming  the  people  can  only  be  fairly  estimated 
by  perceiving  how  universally  he  was  feared  by  the 
higher  ranks,  xs  the  certain  foe  of  all  sorts  of  partial, 
sinister,  unfair,  or  illiberal  projects.  Few  men  ever 
wrote,  or  were  written  to,  with  less  i<iea  of  publica- 
tion than  he.  His  correspondence  has  only  come 
accidentally  to  li^t  about  .seventy  years  after  his 
death.  Yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  detect  a  single 
one  of  his  advjpes'or  proceedings,  by  the  exposure 

of  which  even  a  private  gentleman  of  the  most 
delicate  honour  ai>d  the  most  rea-onable  views, 
would  have  cause  to  feel  a  moment's  uneasiness. 
On  the  contrary,  though  living  in  ferocious  times — 
in  public  life  the  avtjwed  organ  of  a  party— and 
obliged  to  sway  his  country  by  managing  its  greatest 
and  greedkst  fomilies,  be  imiibrmly  maintains  that 
native  gentleness  and  fairness  of  mind  with  which  it 
is  probable  that  most  of  the  men  who  are  aftenvards 
hardened  into  corruption,  begin,  and  resolve  to  con- 
tinue their  career.  How  many  other  public  men  arc 
there,  of  whuse  general  correspondence  above  500 
letters  could  he  published  indiscriminately,  without 
alarndsig  themselves  if  they  were  alive,  or  their  friends 
if  th^  wen  dead? 

Havti^  thus  freed  himself  from  the  shackles  of 
pirty,  and  impressed  all  ranks  with  a  conviction  of 
1  tiie  necessity  of  sinking  their  subordinate  contests  in 
a  common  respect  for  the  law,  his  next  great  view 
seems  to  have  l^cn,  to  turn  this  state  of  security  to 
its  proper  account,  in  improving  the  trade  and  agri- 
culture of  the  kinigdom.  Of  uiese  two  sources  of 
national  wealth,  the  last  seems  to  have  engaged  the 
smallest  portioB  of  lus  attention}  and  it  was  peibapa 


been 
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naturil  thu  it  should  do  so.  For,  though  acricul- 
tnre  precedes  mannftclttres  in  the  order  of  things 

CU  for  this  ray  reason,  that  the  caltivation  of  the 
id  has  gone  on  for  ages,  it  is  only  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced era  of  rcTiiK-inent  diat  the  attention  of  leps- 
lators  is  callc  l  to  the  resources  it  supplies  and  tlie 
virtues  it  it)spiri-i.  Hut  projectors  are  immediately 
attracted  towards  improvements  in  manufactures, 
whicli  are  directly  convenient  by  employing  industry, 
and  hi|^y  captivating,  because  their  commencement 
and  growth  can  be  distinctly  traced ;  so  that  they 
appear  more  the  result  of  preparation  and  design 
than  agriculture  does ;  as  to  which,  one  generation 
seems  only  to  follow  the  example  i>f  aii'itlu-r,  in 
j)assively  takinij  what  the  scarcely  as-.i>".c  1  [wwers 
of  nature  give.  Several  cHorts  at  tra  li;  had  l)ccn 
made  by  Scotland  before  l-'orbes  appeared;  but  it 
was  both  the  cause  and  the  evidence  uf  the  national 
poverty,  that,  slender  as  they  were,  they  had  failed, 
and  that  their  failtire  almost  extingnished  the  com- 
mercial hopes  of  the  pe<^plc.  He  was  no  sooner 
called  into  public  tile,  tluii  he  saw  what  trade,  chiefly 
inteni.il,  could  do,  by  giving  eni[)loyinei>t  to  the 
hordes  of  idlers  who  infested  tlie  country,  by  in- 
teresting proprietors  in  the  impri  iwnu-nt  of  their 
estates  and  by  furnishing  the  meam  b<nh  of  jmv- 
il^  and  of  levying  taxes,  and  thereby  o'nMilt  lat- 
iilg  the  whole  island  into  ooc  conqMKt  body,  in- 
stead of  keeping  the  northern  part  a  burden  on  the 

southern. 

His  exertions  in  jirosecution  of  this  great  object 
were  long  and  unceasing.  We  cannot  enter  here 
into  any  details ;  and  therefore  we  shall  only  state, 
in  general,  that  he  appears  to  have  made  himself 
master  of  the  nature  and  history  of  almost  everv 
nManfacture,  and  to  have  corresponded  largely  both 
with  the  statesmen,  the  philosophers,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  his  day,  about  the  means  of  introducing 
thcn»  into  Scotland.  The  result  was  that  he  not 
only  planted  the  roots  of  those  estatilishments  «hich 
are  now  flourishing  all  over  the  country,  but  had  the 
pleasure  (as  he  states  in  a  memorial  to  government) 
of  seeing  "a  commendable  spirit  of  lanaching  into 
new  branches  "  excited.  He  was  so  successful  m 
this  way,  that  the  numnfiKtures  of  Scotland  are 
calleii,  by  more  than  one  of  his  correspondents,  "liis 
ain  bainis;'"  anexprcsNion  which  he  hlni^cll' uses  in 
one  of  his  Iftti  r-.  lo  Mr.  Scroope,  in  \\ hith  he  sa) s 
that  one  of  his  proposals  "was  disliked  by  certain 
chiefs,  from  its  being  a  child  of  mine. " 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  good  which  be  thus 
accomplisited,  and  the  great  iud^pnent  and  forbear- 
ance be  evinced  in  furthering  his  improvements,  it  is 
amusing  to  observe  the  errors  into  which  he  fell 
witli  respect  to  what  are  now  some  of  the  clearest 
principles  of  taxation  and  of  |>olitical  economy. 
These,  in  general,  were  the  common  errors  of  ti)o 
much  regulation,  errors  which  it  re<{uin>s  the  firmest 
hold  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  these  sciences  to  it- 
sist,  and  which  were  peculiarly  liable  to  beset  a  man 
who  bad  been  obliged  to  do  so  much  himself  in  the 
way  of  direction  and  planning.  One  example  may 
suffice,  being  the  strongest  we  have  been  able  to 
find.  In  order  to  encourage  agriculture  by  |)romot- 
ing  the  use  of  malt,  he  presented  to  government  a 
long  detaile<l  scheme  for  preventing,  orntbcr  punish- 
ing, the  use  of  tea. 

"The  cause,"  says  he,  "of  the  mischief  we  com- 
plain of  is  evidently  the  excessive  use  of  tea;  which 
IS  now  become  so  common,  that  the  meanest  families, 
even  <if  l.ihouring  jx-oyile,  [>articularly  in  boroughs, 
inalvc  ilieir  mornmLj's  meal  of  it,  and  thereby  wholly 
disuse  the  ale  which  heretofore  w  as  their  accustomed 
drioic  and  the  same  drug  supplies  all  the  labouring 
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women  with  their  afternoon's  cnlerUuaiacats,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  twopenny. " 

The  remedy  for  this  i's,  to  impoM  a  piohUiilOfy 
duty  on  tea,  and  a  penalty  on  those  who  shall  use 

this  seducing  poison,  "if  they  belong  to  that  class  of 
mankind  in  this  country  whose  circumstances  do 
not  permit  tliem  to  come  .ii  tea  that  pays  the  duty." 
The  obvious  dift'iculty  attending  this  scheme  strikes 
him  at  once,  and  he  removes  it  by  a  scries  of  provi- 
sions calculated  to  ilescribe  those  who  are  within  the 
tea  line,  and  those  w  ho  are  beyood  it.  The  esaenoe 
of  the  system  is,  that  when  any  person  is  suspected, 
"the  onut  firvtatuff  of  the  extent  of  his  yearly  income 
may  lie  laid  on  him;"  and  that  his  own  oath  may 
i)C  demanded,  ami  that  of  the  jirosecutor  taken. 
"  Tiiese  ]>!  '  )Vt-i<  the  worthy  author  aekninv  leiiges, 
"are  pretty  severe;"  and  most  of  his  readers  may  be 
inclined  to  think  them  pretty  absurd.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that  he  is  not  the  only  oerson  (espe- 
cially about  hb  own  time,  when  the  mst  duty  of  a 
statesman  was  to  promote  the  malt-tax)  who  has 
been  eloquent  and  vituperative  on  the  subject  of  this 
famous  plant.  Its  progress,  on  tlie  contrary,  has  been 
something  like  the  progress  of  tnith:  su>pectcd  at 
first,  though  very  palatable  to  those  who  had  cour- 
age to  taste  it;  resisted  as  it  encroached;  abu>ed  as 
Its  popularity  seemed  to  spread;  and  establishing  its 
triumph  at  last,  in  cheering  the  whole  land,  fiom  the 
palace  to  the  cottage,  only  by  the  slow  and  resistleas 
cflTorls  of  time  and  its  own  virtues.  Nor  are  the  pro- 
visions for  enforcing  his  scheme  so  extiaoiilinary  as 
may  at  first  sii^ht  api>ear.  '1  he  ol.|eit  ot  o;ie  li..lt  nl 
our  existing  commercial  regulations  is  to  insure  the 
use  of  our  own  produce  and  the  encouragement  of 
our  own  industry;  and  his  penooal  restrictions,  and 
domidliarv  visits  are  nttmy  hannless  when  con- 
pared  with  many  excise  regulations  of  the  present 
day;  and  slUI  more  so  when  contra-Stcd  with  certain 
parts  of  the  earlier  system  for  lev\ing  the  tax  upon 
projX'rty.  We  have  noticed  this  e.xain])le  chiefly  lor 
the  sake  of  showing  that  Korbes's  views  were  as 
sound  upon  these  subjects  as  those  of  the  ])ersons  by 
whom  he  has  been  suooeeded,  and  tii  u  if  wc  could 
oftener  withdraw  onr  qres  fnnn  the  objects  of  their 
habitual  contemplation  we  should  oftener  see  the 
folly  of  many  tfiitigs  which  appear  to  US  correct 
merely  because  ihey  arc  common. 

Hemg  appointtsi  |)re>idcnt  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  1737,  he  applied  liimsclf  with  great  zeal  to  a  duty 
which  has  conferred  bsting  service  on  his  country, 
that  of  improving  the  regulations  of  his  court  Pre- 
viously the  cbieijudge,  by  having  it  in  his  power  to 
postpone  a  cause,  or  to  call  it  at  his  pkaNK^  was 
enabled  sometimes  to  choose  a  particular  time  for  its 
decision,  when  cert.iin  judges  whom  he  knew  to  have 
made  up  their  minds  wcie  absent.  I'orlK's  put  an 
end  to  tills  flagrant  error  in  the  constitution  of  the 
court,  by  rendering  it  imjpossible  for  the  judges  to 
take  up  a  case  except  as  it  stood  on  the  roll.  lie 
also  exerted  himself  to  prevent  any  nocomulation  of 
undetermined  caaaei. 

The  character  of  the  HiehUnder^  aad^C  improve- 
ment of  the  Highlands,  had  all  along  been  objects 
of  the  first  magnitude  with  the  lord-president,  nor 
did  he  lose  sight  of  them  when  his  elevation  to  the 
first  place  in  .Scoltisli  society  lirought  him  to  1>e  con- 
versant v\  ith  others  equally  important  Viewing  the 
aspect  of  the  political  horixon,  and  aware  that  the 
dans,  in  such  times  as  appeared  to  he  appraadiinK 
could  scarcely  &il  to  &II  into  the  hands  of  politim 
.-,;\I.t!oi -,,  he  di.;e^!e^l  a  ]ilan  (the  very  same  for  which 
I  li.i'.li.un  reei  ned  so  much  ap])lause  for  carrying  into 
effect)  for  cmboilying  the  most  disaffected  of  them 
into  regiments,  under  colonels  of  tried  loyalty,  but 
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oHiccrcd  by  xht\r  own  chielta!ns,  who  would  thus  be 
l;>s  liable  to  be  tampcretl  witli  liy  the  cnii^virics  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  be  insensibly  led  to  rcsi>ci;t  an  order 
of  things  which,  it  might  be  presumetl,  they  dislikc<l 
chicilfDecause  they  did  not  comprehend  it,  and  fmm 
witich,  as  yet,  they  did  not  suppose  they  had  derived 
■ay  taenelK.  Tbis  prapoaal  the  lonl-pnsident  com- 
momcated  to  the  lord  jnsttee-cleric,  Mifton,  who  rc- 
jwjrted  it  to  Lord  Hay,  by  whom  it  was  laid  l>efore 
Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  whu  at  once  comprehended 
and  admire*!  it.  When,  howuser,  he  laid  it  before 
the  council,  recommending  it  tu  be  carried  into  im- 
mediate effect,  the  council  declared  unantniouslv 
agaisst  it.  "  Were  the  plan  of  the  Sootddi  jtidge,'' 
flud  they,  "adopted,  what  would  the  patriots  sqr? 
Would  they  not  exclaim.  Sir  Robert  WaJpole  had 
all  along  a  dcsis^  upon  the  constitution?  He  has 
alrea  ly  imposed  upon  us  a  standing  anny,  in  adili- 
tion  to  which  he  is  now  raising  an  army  of  barba- 
rian*, for  the  sole  purpose  of  enslaving  the  jKople  ol 
England."  Walpole  wxs  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  temper  of  the  patriots,  as  they  called  themselves, 
not  to  Kel  the  full  force  of  this  noaoiuiig;  aod  the 
measnre  was  given  up,  though  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  it  was  conceived  in  wisdom,  and  would  have 
been  infallibly  successful  in  its  opemtinn. 

Though  his  advice  was  ncijlcttcil,  the  event  -  linw  ril 
that  hLs  su-«picions  were  well  founded.  The  disturt>eil 
state  of  Europe  encouraged  the  JacoMtes,  particularly 
in  tiie  HiebUoda*  to  sign  an  aandation  for  the  re- 
stotttkm  or  die  Pretender,  which  was  sent  to  hfan  at 
Rome^  in  the  year  1743.  During  the  following 
years  there  was  a  |>erpetual  passing  and  rci>assing 
li'.t  A-een  the  court  of  France,  the  Pretender,  and  the 
association,  without  the  know!e<lge  of  the  most  vigi- 
lant observers  on  the  part  of  the  government.  So 
cautiously,  indeed,  did  the  Highland  chieftains  con- 
duct themselves,  that  even  the  lord-president,  who 
w.i.  intimately  acquainted  with  their  chaincteiB  and 
pr,,jKiisities,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  unaware 
of  any  immediate  rising,  when  he  was  acquainted  by 
a  letter  from  .Macleo<l  of  Maclcod,  that  Charles  was 
act.i.illv  arrive*],  aixl  had  by  young  Clanronald  sutn- 
mont.fl  himself  and  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  ti)join 
his  standard-  The  truth  was,  both  Macleod  and 
Macdonald  had  pledged  themselves  to  Prince  Charles; 
hot  •  Frendi  anny  to  accompany  him,  and  military 
alORs.  were  positive  parts  of  the  engagement,  which, 
not  being  fulfilled,  led  them  to  hesitate,  and  they 
were  willing  to  fiTtify  tlicir  hesitation  by  the  advice 
of  the  president;  whom  they  iiad  long  found  to  he  an 
cnellent  counsellor,  and  whose  views  uivon  the  suii- 
ject  they  were  probably  anxious  in  a  covert  way  to 
ascertain.  Madeod  of  conne  wiote  to  the  presiden  t 
that  soch  a  penon  was  on  the  coast,  with  so  many 
Irish  or  French  ofBcen,  stating  them  greatly  beyond 
the  real  number,  and  he  adds,  "  His  views,  I  need 
not  tell  you,  was  to  raise  all  the  Highlands  to  assist 
him.  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  1  not  only  gave 
n  >  sort  of  countenance  to  these  people,  but  we  used 
all  the  interest  we  had  with  our  neighbours  to  follow 
the  same  prudent  method,  and  I  am  persuaded  we 
have  done  it  with  that  succcMi  flnt  not  a  man  north 
of  the  Gnunpiniia  will  give  any  sort  of  assistance  to 
this  mad  rebellions  attempt.  As  it  can  he  of  no  use 
to  the  public  to  know  whence  you  have  this  informa- 
tion, it  is.  I  fancy,  needles,  to  mention  either  of  u>; 
but  this  we  leave  in  your  own  breast,  as  you  are  a 
much  better  judge  of  what  is  or  what  is  nut  proper 
to  be  done.  I  have  wrote  to  none  other,  and  as  our 
frioidship  and  confidence  in  yoo  is  without  reserve, 
so  we  dcmbt  not  of  yoor  supplying  our  defects  pro- 
periy.  Sir  Alexander  is  here  and  has  seen  this  scrawl. 
Voang  Cluionald  has  been  here  with  us,  and  has 


given  us  all  possible  assurances  of  his  prudence." 
The  above  letter  was  dated  August  31I,  1745,  and 
speaks  of  Charles  as  only  on  the  coast,  though  he 
had  in  reality  landed,  and  the  assurance  of  yonng 
Clanmnald's  prudence  was  a  perfect  farce.  It  was 
indeed,  for  obvious  reasoR^  the  aim  of  the  rebels  to 
lull  the  firicods  of  government  in  their  fatal  security, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Clanronald,  acting  upon 
this  princi])le,  gnve  the  ris^unnicc  to  Mac!eod  .iiid 
•Macdonald  for  tlie  very  purpose  of  In-ing  coiniuuiii- 
cated  to  the  lord-president,  and  it  ha^  h<-i  ri  sujipuseti 
that  the  misstatements  in  this  letter  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  that  pernicious  counsel  which  sent  Sir  John 
Cope  to  the  north,  leaving  the  low  country  open  to 
Charles,  in  conseqacnce  of  whidi  he  overcame  at 
once  the  most  serious  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with — want  of  provisions  and  want  of  money,  made 
himself  master  of  the  cajiital  of  Scotlan«l,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  himself  as  well  as  of  all  Europe, 
pcnctratctl  into  the  very  hcirt  of  Kngland. 

Being  now  certain  that  there  was  danger,  though 
its  extent  was  cautiously  concealctl  from  him,  the 
lord-presideni,  after  pointing  out  to  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  who  at  that  time  was  a  i>nru  i]Md  man- 
ager in  .Scottish  affairs  a  few  things  nccess.Tr\-  to  be 
done  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  his  excr;  ion>,  has- 
tLiicil  to  the  north,  and  arrived  at  Cuiloden  House 
on  the  13th  of  .August,  six  days  before  Charles  un- 
furled bis  standard  in  Glen&inan,  and  while  many 
of  his  most  devoted  admirers  woe  yet  at  a  great  loss 
whether  to  coow  fiarward  to  his  assiatance^  or  to  re- 
main ttndedand  till  circumstances  should  enable 
them  more  accurately  to  calculate  prol»biiitlcs.  To 
all  these  nothing  could  have  hcca  more  unwelcome 
than  the  presence  of  the  lord-president,  lo  whom 
they,  almost  to  a  man,  were  under  personal  obliga- 
tions. Lovat  wailed  u|H>n  and  dined  with  his  lonl- 
.ship  the  very  day  after  his  arrival,  and  requested  his 
advice,  assuring  him  that  his  wishes,  as  well  as  his 
interest,  still  Ira  him  to  snpport  the  present  royal 
family.  Macleod  of  MacUod  and  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  of  Skye  also  wrote  to  him  immediately 
on  his  rirrivnl,  in  a  loy.i!  strain,  though  their  presence 
vv.xs  certainly  expected  at  the  uiit\ir!iii:,'  of  the  insur- 
gent standard  at  Glenfiamil,  v  !i  i  ^^  .assosoon  to 
take  place,  llie  letters  are  not  so  vcnr  explicit  as 
might  have  been  wished,  and,  tlU  the  advice  and  the 
presence  of  the  lord-pre^dent  encouraged  then, 
these  gentlemen  were  undoubtedly  not  cordial  for 
the  govcmmint.  I.ovat  most  certainly  was  not, 
ami  had  Chailes,  accorriing  to  his  advice,  conic  ca^t 
by  Inverness,  he  would  no  doust  liavc  joiiu-.i  him 
on  the  instant.  But  the  clans  having  rushed  down 
into  the  Lowlands^  while  Sir  John  Cope,  with  the 
whole  regular  troc^  that  were  in  Scotland,  came 
north,  added  weight  to  the  lord-presidenfs  remon- 
str.mces,  and  for  a  time  neutralized  all  who  were 
not  prcxnously  committed,  till  the  unfortunate  affair 
of  (iladsmuir  gave  a  new  impulse  to  their  lioj>es. 
.Sir  .Mexander  Macdonaltl  and  Macleo*!  of  .Macleod 
were  assured  by  a  special  messenger,  that  their  p.ast 
conduct  was  not  imputed  to  any  want  of  zeal  for 
the  cause  or  want  of  affection  to  the  person  of 
CharleSk  who  considered  their  services  to  be  now 
more  useful  to  htm  than  ever,  and  was  ready  to 
receive  them  as  his  best  friends.  Lovat  had  a 
message  of  the  same  kind,  and,  sure  that  now  his 
right  master,  ;is  he  called  him,  would  prevail,  set  him- 
self to  forward  tlie  marching  of  his  Frasers  without 
delay.  Still  he  continued  his  corrc.s]xu)deflce  with 
the  president,  and  laboared  hard  to  keep  up  the 
farce  of  loyalty,  as  did  Madeod  of  Macleod,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  pledging  hb  faith  to  that 
arch-hypocrite  to  send  bis  Madeods  to  join  the 
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Frasers,  the  Mackintoshes,  anr!  the  Mackenzics  at 
Corryarrack,  within  a  ^'ven  n  jinbcr  tif  iLiy-..  1  Iai>pily 
for  Maclcixl,  he  was  ;;reatly  utKler  the  in(lia-iKe  of 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  whose  judgmeat  the  lord- 
president  hod  completely  opened  upon  the  subject, 
•od  he  not  only  did  not  fulfil  bis  cngigenent  with 
Lovat,  but  actually  raised  and  beaded  his  men  to 
fight  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  Frasers,  in  the  meantime,  formed  a  scheme 
for  seizing  upon  the  house  of  Culloden,  and  either 
killing  or  making  the  i>reM(lctit  a  prisoner.  The 
execution  of  this  plot  was  intrusted  to  the  laird  of 
Foyers,  who  made  the  attempt  on  the  night  of  Tues- 
day, the  isth  of  October,  the  day  when  the  dans 
weie  cqgifed  upon  honour  to  assemble  at  the  pass 
of  Corryarrack,  for  the  purpose  of  reinibrcing  the 
army  nf  Ch.irlts  :it  F.dinburgh.  The  president, 
however,  wlio,  had  arms  been  his  profession,  would 
probably  have  hccii  as  celebrated  a  soldier  as  he  was 
a  lawyer,  knew  his  situation,  and  the  men  he  lived 
amooj;,  better  than  to  suffer  himself  to  be  so  surprised. 
The  csotle  itself  was  naturally  strong;  several  pieces 
of  caniMm  were  planted  upon  its  ramput;  and  it  was 
occupied  by  a  garrison  able  and  wUling  to  defend 
it;  so  that,  leaving  behind  them  one  of  their  number 
wounded,  the  ass.iilants  were  oblij^cd  to  content 
themselves  with  carrying  off  some  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  robbing  the  gardener  and  the  house  of  an  honest 
weaver,  who,  it  would  appear,  lived  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  president.  Like  all  other  projectors 
of  wicked  thjjqgs  wliidi  iitil  in  the  eMcntioiH  Lovat 
•eems  to  have  be«i  very  much  ashamed  of  this  affitir, 
and  he  was  pmlMbly  the  more  so,  that  th**  Macleods, 
the  Macdonalds,  &c.,  who,  that  same  ilay,  were  to 
have  joineil  his  clan  at  Corryarrack.  ha-l  not  only 
not  kept  their  word,  but  were  actually  on  the  road 
t}  take  their  orders  from  the  president,  which  com- 
pelled him  once  more  to  send,  in  place  of  troops,  an 
•polo^  to  Charles,  with  an  abundance  of  iair  pro* 
mises,  in  which  he  was  at  all  times  sufficiently  liberal. 
The  president  had  assured  him  that,  by  killing  and 
eating  his  sheep  in  broad  daylight,  the  men  who 
had  made  tlie  attack  upon  his  house  were  all  known, 
but  that  if  they  did  no  more  harm  he  forgave  them; 
only  he  wished  thcv  would  send  back  the  poor  gar- 
dener and  weaver  their  things,  and  if  thqr  sent  not 
bock  the  tenant  his  cattle,  th^  knew  be  most  pnv  for 
them.  Lovat,  widi  well-aflraed  concern  ana  nigh 
.  eulogiums  upon  his  lordship's  go<)<lness.  <lfclares  the 
actors  in  this  villanous  attem[>t  to  have  been  nittians 
without  the  fear  of  (lod  or  iiiuri,  and  tliat  he  luis 
ordered  his  son,  and  Gortuleg  his  kiiismin  and  factor, 
to  send  back  ail  the  plunder,  particularly  his  lord- 
ship's sheep,  which  he  was  read^  to  give  double  value 
for,  rather  than  that  his  lordshtp  should  want  them, 
and,  in  case  they  should  not  be  found,  offered  to 
divide  with  him  one  hundred  fat  wedders,  seeing 
that  he  was  under  greater  obligations  to  him  and  his 
family  than  all  the  sheep,  oxen,  cows,  and  horses 
h*  ever  possesseil  were  worth.  "And  I  beg,  my 
lord,"  be  adds,  "that  you  may  not  be  in  the  lexst 
apprehensive  that  any  of  those  rogues,  or  any  in  my 
coontiy,  0»  and  disturb  joai  tenants^  for  I  solemnly 
swore  to  GoTtolq^  that  if  any  vilhdn  or  rascal  of  my 

COantry  durst  presume  to  hurt  or  disturb  any  of  your 
lofdship's  tenants,  I  would  go  personally,  though 
carried  in  a  litter,  and  jr.'  ('in/:  u-:zt\i'  and  hatt^cJ. 
So^  my  dear  lord,  I  Ix'g  you  may  have  no  ajjprehen- 
iloiithat  any  of  your  tenants  will  meet  disturb- 
ance so  long  as  I  live  in  this  country;  and  I  hope 
that  my  son  that  lepraentt  me  will  follow  my  ex- 
ample: so  let  monarchies,  government,  and  common- 
wealtbs  take  up  fits  of  revolutions  and  wars,  for 
God'«  Mke^  my  dear  lord,  let  iu  live  in  good  fUend- 
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ship  and  peace  for;rthcr. "  If  was  but  a  short 
time  when,  alter  the  retreat  from  England,  Charles 
was  met  at  ChT-gow  by  a  messenger  from  Lovat,  re- 
questing him  to  send  north  a  party  to  seize  Inverness, 
and  if  possible  secure  the  lord  president,  who,  he 
affirmedf,  had  done  him  more  harm  tium  any  ntan 
living;  having  by  his  influence  prevented  more  than 
10,000  men  from  Joining  him.  Circumstances  of 
another  kind  than  Lovat's  advice  or  request  brought 
Charles  to  Inverness,  and  the  lor*i -president,  along 
with  Lonl  Loudon,  was  under  the  lu  eessity  of  taking 
refuge  in  the  Island  of  Skye,  where  he  remained  till 
after  the  Iiattle  of  Culloden,  when  he  returned  to 
reap,  as  many  other  good  men  have  done,  neglect 
and  imjiratitude  for  all  his  services.  Of  these  services 
and  or  this  neglect  the  reader  will  not  be  dltpleaied 
to  find  the  following  graphic  dcscflption  from  his 
own  pen.  It  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  George  Ross,  then 
at  London,  inclosing  letters  on  the  same  subject  to 
Mr.  I'elham,  Mr.  Scroojje,  and  the  l>ukc  of  New- 
castle, date  Inverness,  May  13th,  1746. 

"Dear  George,  my  peregrinations  are  now  over. 
Some  account  of  my  aa ventures  yoa  sntly  have  had 
finm  different  hands;  to  give  an  exact  one  is  the 
work  of  more  time  thain  I  can  at  present  aflbrd.  The 
difficulties  I  had  to  struggle  v  ilh  were  many ;  the 
issue,  on  the  main,  has  been  favourable;  .iiid,  upon 
a  strict  review,  I  am  siJtisfied  with  my  own  e  juduet. 
I  neither  know  nor  care  what  critics,  who  have  en- 
joyed ease  in  safety,  may  think.  The  commissions 
for  the  independent  oon^MUiies  1  disposed  of  in  the 
way  that)  to  me,  seemed  the  most  Irani  and  pfofit* 
able  to  the  public;  the  use  they  haVe  already  been  of 
to  the  public  is  very  great;  preventing  any  accession 
of  strength  to  the  rebels,  before  they  marched  into 
Lnj^iancl,  was  no  small  service;  the  like  prevention, 
in  some  degree,  and  the  distraction  of  their  forces 
when  the  duke  was  advancing,  was  of  considerable 
use;  and  now  they  are,  by  the  duke,  employed,  under 
the  command  of  E.  Loudon,  in  Glengany,  and  mnst 
be  the  hands  by  which  the  rebels  are  to  be  hooted 
in  their  recesses.  My  otlicr  letter  of  this  date  gives 
the  reason  why  the  returns  of  the  officers'  names, 
&c.,  was  not  sooner  made.  I  liojie  the  certificate 
will  be  sufficient  to  put  them  upon  the  establishment, 
and  to  procure  the  issuing  of  money  fo  r  t  hem.  The 
retonu  of  the  several  companies  in  the  miiitaiy  way 
E.  Loadon  will  take  care  of.  What  disticaaed  us 
most  in  this  country,  and  was  the  real  cause  why  the 
rebels  came  to  head  alter  tlieir  flight  from  Stirling, 
was  the  want  uf  arms  and  money,  which,  God  knows, 
had  been  enough  called  for  and  cxpcctetl.  Had 
these  come  in  time,  we  could  have  armed  a  force 
sufficient  to  have  prevented  them  looluag  at  us  on 
this  skle  Drttmacnter.  The  men  were  picpaicd, 
several  hundreds  assembled  in  ihcir  own  oountiea^ 
and  some  hundreds  actually  on  the  march;  but  on- 
kiekily  the  shi])  that  bnni^ht  the  few  .arms  that  were 
sent,  and  the  sum  of  money  that  came,  did  not  ar- 
rive in  our  road  simner  than  the  very  day  on  which 
the  rebels  made  themselves  master  of  the  barrack  of 
Kuthven.  It  was  then  too  late  to  fetch  unarmed 
men  from  distances,  it  was  even  uniafe  to  land  the 
arms  and  the  money ;  so  we  were  forced  to  snflfer 
them  remain  on  board  and  to  retreat  with  the  force 
we  had,  to  preserve  them  for  the  further  annoyance 
of  the  enemy.  Another  ill  consc<iuence  the  scrimp- 
ing us  of  money  h.Ki,  was  that— as  there  were  a 
great  many  contingent  services  absolutely  necessary-, 
and  as  all  the  money  that  could  be  raised  upon  Ix>rd 
Loudon's  credit  ana  mine  was  not  mflicient  to  an- 
swer these  extraordinary  aerviees— we  were  obliged 
to  make  free  with  the  cash  nKoitted  for  tlie  anhdst* 
ence  of  the  companiefc   This  at  the  long  run  will 
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cn-nc  o'.tt  ns  Urriid  n=;  it  is  long  when  accounts 
are  nia'it;  up  an  l  allowances  made  for  the  con- 
tingent expense;  bat  in  the  meantime  it  smliilcs 
us  with  the  trouble  of  settling  and  passing  an 
account. 

"if  any  one  will  reflect  on  the  situation  I  was  in, 
and  eonsider  what  I  had  to  do,  he  will  soon  be  con* 

Yinced  that  the  expense  I  laid  out  could  not  \x  small. 
So  far  as  I  couUI  command  money  of  my  own,  you 
will  easily  believe  it  was  employed  without  hesita- 
tion ;  and  of  th.it  I  say  nothing  at  present.  Ilut 
when  the  expedient  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Twceddale  of  taking  bills  to  be  drawn  on  Mr.  Pcl- 
ham  failed,  I  had  no  resource  but  to  take  up  money 
where  I  could  find  it,  {hna  well-disposed  persons, 
on  my  own  prnj>cr  notes.  That  money  so  picked 
np  was  at  the  time  of  great  service;  and  now  that 
peace  is  restored,  the  gentlemen  with  grc.it  reason 
expect  to  be  repaid.  Vou  can  guess  how  ill  I  like 
a  dun,  and  I  should  hope  now  that  the  confusions 
are  over,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
me  a  remittance,  or  leave  to  dnw  upon  Mr  rdiiam 
or  some  other  proper  penon,  to  the  extent  of  the 
mam  thns  bonowed,  which  does  not  exceed  ;^i5oo 
sterling.  ...  I  am  heartily  tired  of  this  erratic 
coiirsL-  I  have  been  in,  but  as  the  prevention  of 
anv  future  disturbance  is  a  matter  of  great  moment, 
and  which  rojuircs  much  (lelil)oratii)n  and  some 
skill,  if  those  on  whom  it  lies  to  frame  the  scheme 
for  that  purpose  imagine  I  can  be  of  any  use  to 
then,  I  should  not  gnidge  the  additional  iatigue 
of  another  journey;  rat  it  it  not  hnprobaUe  their 
ICMtotions  may  be  already  taken,"  &c.  There  is 
in  this  letter  an  honest  feeling,  and  a  frankly  ex- 
pressed conviction  of  the  value  of  his  services;  and 
though  possessed  with  a  prophetic  anticipation  of 
their  being  latterly  to  be  overlooked,  an  eqiially  open 
and  stnughtforwardly  expressed  determination  to 
eoBtimie  taem  as  long  as  they  should  be  useful  to  his 
oooatij,  stioqrir  iadiaitive  of  that  high-minded  de- 
votion to  the  best  Interests  of  his  species,  which 

peculiarly  character;;ril  tliis  i;rc-at  num.  \i  tlic  same 
time,  there  is  manifested  the  most  delicate  fecliiig 
wi:h  regard  to  the  money  jiart  of  the  transaction. 
What  portion,  and  that  was  a  large  one,  had  been 
■dvuced  from  his  own  treasur}-  he  makes  for  the 
pwwilt  BO  acoomit  of;  but  he  pleads  in  the  most 
IteatlCBWnly  naimer  in  behalf  of  those  who  had 
asnsted  him  at  the  time,  and  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  same  disinterested  regard  to  the 
public  ser\'ice,  and  the  saine  dcijrce  of  philosophic 
patience.  They  expect  with  rca.son,  he  remarks,  to 
be  paid,  and  lie  interposes  in  the  most  delicate  man- 
ner his  own  repugnance  to  be  dunned,  as  the  most 
prriiing  of  all  ainincnts  in  their  fiivonr.  Surely 
never  was  to  small  a  request,  and  so  exceedingly 
wdl  fbmided,  so  modestly  preiian  d,  yet  never  per- 
iiaps  did  a  roasniiable  one  meet  with  a  more  careless 
reoeption.  Upwaids  of  a  month  cla[isf<i  before  he 
had  an  answer  from  (ieorge  Ross,  with  a  hill  fur 
£$00,  which  perliaps  was  not  for  his  own  use.  It 
has  been  generally  said  that  he  never  received  one 
&ithing,  and  to  his  geoaoas  spirit,  if  he  reoeived 
only  this  small  portion,  which  we  due  not  alBnn  he 
did,  taken  in  connection  with  the  manner  in  which 
be  did  rccei%'e  it,  it  must  have  been  nc*arly,  if  not 
more  mortifying  than  if  he  had  not.  His  j^race  of 
NcwcT^tle  took  no  notice  of  his  letter  till  he  was 
under  liie  ncces>ity  of  writing  to  him  upon  another 
subject,  two  months  afterwards,  and  then  in  the  most 
cold  and  fonnal  manner  imaginable.  Of  anv  reply 
from  Pdhun  and  Scroope  we  have  not  found  a  ves- 
tige^ and  woold  ibndly  hope  that,  couctiefs  as  they 
wen,  tbqr  had  to  much  giace  leaaioiiig  as  to  m 
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unable  to  put  pen  to  paper  upoo  a  Imtbiaa  to  dis* 

graceful. 

To  a  mind  so  pure  and  so  gentle  as  was  that  of 
President  horlKs,  this  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
government  must  have  been  exceedingly  painful;  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  o^y  or  the  prin- 
cipal thing  that  weighed  down  his  ^rit.  To  the 
morality  of  courts  and  the  gratitude  of  courtiers  he 
was,  in  theory  at  least,  no  stranger,  and  as  a  prudent 
and  practical  man,  must  have  been  in  some  mexsure 
prepared  to  grapple  with  them;  but  for  the  base 
duplicity  and  the  ingratitude  of  his  friends  and  neigli- 
Iwurs,  many  of  whom  had  betrayed  his  confidence 
in  the  grossest  manner,  he  could  scarcely  be  prepared, 
and  they  must  have  aflisaed  liim  deeply.  These, 
while  they  wrung  his  heart  with  the  most  pungent 
feelings  of  sorrow,  furnished  to  the  ignorant,  the 
suspicious,  and  the  envious,  fniilfnl  topics  of  detrac- 
tion and  iuiTie]ire-'.'nt.UH)ii,  ."i;;.Tiii-t  \Niiich,  he  tnUst 
have  been  aware,  the  l>csl  itUcntions  and  tlic  most 
upright  actions  have  too  often  been  fouml  to  afford 
no  protection.  The  caic  of  the  Highlands  had  been 
imposed  upon  him  Ihr  many  years,  he  had  been  a 
father  and  a  friend  to  almost  every  prindpal  fstmily 
they  contained,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  these 
families  had  in  return  niadi-  tlie  >;ron;,'cst  professions 
of  loyalty  to  the  government,  and  of  (rieiuLship  an  l 
afTectniti  t(i  himself.  This  they  l\ad  dune  too  with 
such  apparent  .stncerity,  as  induced  him  to  report 
them  periectl^  loyal  at  the  very  moment  they  were 
signing  aanaations,  purchasing  arms,  and  ready  to 
appear  in  the  field  against  the  government.  How 
mu.st  he  have  felt  to  see  the  very  nn  ii  lie  had  saved 
from  total  <iestruction,  procured  thcni  the  lavourable 
nutice  of  the  government,  and  even  high  and  honour- 
able situations,  rushing,  from  mistaken  views  of  their 
own  or  their  country's  interests,  up  hi  the  luin  of  both! 
It  was  this,  we  have  no  doubt,  gave  the  secret  but 
incurable  wound,  which,  thoogh  he  continued  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  station  with  inflexible  firmness, 
and  with  imperturbable  patience,  brought  him  by 
slow  degrees  to  an  untimely  grave. 

Though  the  lord-president  continued  to  discharge 
his  otliee  with  his  usual  fidelity  and  diligciiLC,  and 
though  he  uttered  no  complaints,  it  had  long  been 
matter  of  grief  to  his  friends  to  observe  his  health 
rapidly  declining,  and  in  the  month  of  November 
it  was  judged  necesmrytosend  for  his  son  from  Eng- 
land, who  arrived  only  in  time  to  receive  his  last  ad- 
vice and  blessing.  He  died  on  the  loth  day  of  De- 
cember, 1/47,  '''L'  si.\l y-second  year  of  hi:,  age. 
The  same  day  he  died  the  following  memorandum 
was  made  by  his  son: — "My  father  entered  into  the 
everlasting  life  of  God,  trusting^  hoping,  and  be- 
lieving through  the  blood  of  Christ,  eternal  life  and 
happinesL  When  I  first  saw  my  fatlier  npon  the 
bed  of  death,  his  blessing  and  prayer  to  me  was — 
*My  dear  John,  you  have  just  e  u-.n-  in  time  to  see 
me  die.  >Iay  the  great  (  .imI  oI  heaven  aiid  earth 
bless  and  preserve  you!  Vou  have  come  to  a  very 
poor  fortune,  jmnly  through  my  own  extravagance, 
and  ptitly  through  the  oppression  of  po\%er.  I  am 
sttPe  yon  will  forgive  me,  because  what  I  did  was 
with  a  good  intention.  1  knowyon  to  be  an  honest- 
heartea  lad-  Andrew  MitcheU  loves  you  afTection- 
ately ;  he  will  advise  yon,  and  do  what  he  can  for 
you.  I  depend  upon  .Scroope,  too,  which  you  may 
let  him  know.  1  will  advise  you  never  to  think  of 
coming  into  parliament.  I  left  some  notes  with  the 
two  William  Forbeses  in  case  1  had  not  seen  you. 
They  are  two  affectionate  lads,  and  wUl  beablie  to 
help  yon  in  some  affiun  better  than  yon  woold  have 
done  yooisdC  Jolni  Hossack  will  help  yon  in  yoar 
affidn  in  the  nocdi.  Iff  heart  bleeds  mr  poor  John 
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Steel ;  I  recommended  him  to  you.  Wlien  I  was 
in  the  north  I  paid  some  considerably  laqge  strms 
that  I  never  dreamed  of  before,  towards  defraying 
the  dufgcs  occasioned  by  the  rebellion.  There  is 
Init  one  thing  1  repent  me  of  in  my  whole  life— not 
to  have  taken  better  care  of  yoiL  May  the  great 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  blew  and  prescrvx  you !  I 
tnut  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Be  always  rclifjious, 
f jar  and  love  c;o<l.  Vou  may  [;i>,  \(iu  can  he  u(  no 
service  to  mc  here."  This  show.-,  liuw  deeply  this 
fii  st  of  ])alriots  felt  the  uiireijuited  sacrifices  he  had 
nude  for  hi;>  country,  though  he  had  never  allowed 
these  feelings  to  uiteirfefe  wih  the  disduuKe  of  his 
public  duties.  His  ftan  were  certainly  not  without 
foundation,  for  hit  estate,  in  consequence  of  the  sacri- 
fices he  had  made,  w.a-s  encuinbered  with  debts  to 
the  amount  of  ^'30,000  sterluii;;  and  for  several  years 
after  liis  <leath  tiv-  te  did  iiol  aj^pcar  to  lie  any  possi- 
bility of  tjoiiit;  oil  uitli  it,  but  by  selling  tiic  one  half 
to  preserve  llie  other.  Matteili  however,  proceeded 
at  CuUoden  much  better  than  was  expected.  In  1 749 
the  government  bestowed  a  pennon  of  ;^400  sterling 
a  year  upon  John  Forbes,  the  lord -president's  son, 
a  worthy  niaii,  but  possessed  of  no  great  talents  for 
public  business;  and  warned  by  the  example,  and 
prnfiting  by  the  prudent  advice  of  his  father,  he  spent 
his  days  in  retirement,  probably  with  a  higher  enjoy- 
ment of  life  than  if  he  had  been  surrounded  with  all 
the  splendours  of  the  most  exalted  station,  and  in 
less  tnan  thirty  years  had  not  only  deaied  hia  estate 
'  of  all  encumbrances,  but  added  to  it  considerably 
by  the  purchase  of  conti;;^uou~,  lands,  and  thus,  in  h:s 
ca-.c,  were  verified  the  words  of  inspiration,  "The 
g  >od  man  it  mndM  and  lendeth,  ud  his  seed  is 

blessed." 

Thou^  die  signal  services  of  the  Lord- president 
Fortws  were  overlooked  hv  those  wlio  ought  most 
highly  to  have  esteemed  them,  and  whose  proper 
province  it  was  to  have  rewardetl  them,  they  were 
not  lost  sight  of  by  his  grateful  countrymen,  all  of 
whom  seem  to  have  re;,'ardi  il  lus  deatli  as  a  nation.il 
calamity.  lie  had  been  a  public  character  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  iluring  which  scarcely  one  motion 
had  liecn  made  for  the  public  benefit  but  what  liad 
origbiated  with  or  had  received  its  most  poweifid 
support  from  him.  In  the  infant  manufactures  of 
bis  country  he  took  unceasing  interest,  and  his  up- 
right and  jnire  s]'iiit  breathed  into  her  tribunals  of 
justice  an  order  and  an  eip.iitablc  iin])ar1iaiity  to 
which  they  were  before  total  straii:;ei>,  and  whicli 
tvJ  this  day  happily  never  has  forsaken  them.  Be- 
sides the  new  order  of  court  as  to  the  hearing  of 
causes,  which  be  had  ttie  merit  of  introducing,  and 
which  has  been  already  alluded  to^  he  wrought  great 
and  happy  changes  in  tlie  manner  of  the  judges. 
Before  his  time  the  senators  of^en  delivered  their 
opirimns  with  a  warmth  that  was  highly  indecorous, 
detracting  greatly  from  the  dignity  of  the  court  and 
the  weight  and  authority  of  its  decisions:  this,  by  the 
candour,  the  strict  integrity,  and  the  nice  discem- 
ment,  combined  with  that  admirable  commaDd  of 
temper  which  marked  his  character^  he  was  enabled 
completely  to  overcome,  and  to  Introduce  in  its  place 
a  dignified  urbanity  and  a  gentlemanly  deference 
among  the  members  of  court  to  the  opinions  of  each 
other,  which  succeeding  loids^pcetldent  have  fonnd 
no  diflficulty  to  sustain. 

The  following  character  has  been  drawn  of  him 
by  a  Ute  histonaa,  with  whidi  we  shall  conclude 
tnismemoir:— **  In  penon,  the  Loid-piesident  Forbes 
was  elegant  and  well  formed,  his  countenance  open 
and  animated,  his  manner  dignified,  but  easy  and 
prepossessing.  His  natural  talents  were  of  the  very 
hm  order,  enlarged  by  an  excelleot  education,  com- 


pletely disciplined  and  fully  fnntured  by  habits  of  in. 
letiso  study,  and  of  iniruite,  ai  d  at  itie  same  time 
extensive,  obser\'ation ;  and  tbcy  were  all  employed 
most  honourably  and  conscientiously  in  the  real  l)asi* 
ness  of  life.  His  fctainig  was  profound  and  exten- 
sive beyond  that  of  his  coapeers;  and,  in  iunatiltt 
manly,  and  persuasive  eIo(^uence  at  the  Scottish  bar, 
he  had  no  competitor.  \  et  with  all  this  vast  and 
visible  su{K-riority,  he  was  never  dogmatical.  His 
was  not  the  paltry  ambition  that  could  gratify  itself 
by  uttering  tiny  conceits  or  sparkling  witticisms;  nor 
did  he  ever,  like  too  many  who  have  shone  in  his 
profession,  attempt  to  dii^KXe  of  an  unmanageable 
subject  by  heapiiBg  upon  It  a  mountain  of  wonis,  or 
enveloping  it  m  a  wnirlwind  of  bombast  and  non- 
sense; everything  like  artifice  he  held  in  abhorrence; 
and  truth  and  justice  being  at  all  times  the  ol>jecls 
he  aimed  at.  the  law  of  kindness  was  ever  on  his 
lips,  and  an  impress  of  candour  and  sincerity  gave  an 
oracular  dignity  to  every  sentiment  which  he  uttered. 
Of  the  volume  of  inmiiation,  wliich  he  could  consult 
with  advantage  in  Uie  original  toognes,  he  was  a 
diligent  student;  and  that  he  h.id  experienced  its 
transforming  influence  in  no  mean  degree  was  evi- 
ilent  from  the  tone  of  his  mind,  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  and  conversation.  Like  another  of  Scot- 
land's most  eminent  benefactors,  John  Knox — with 
whom  alone,  from  the  magnitude  and  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  services,  thoufifi  they  were  considerably 
dissimilar,  he  deserves  to  be  compared— he  probably 
felt  himself  cslled  upon  rather  for  active  personal 
exertion  than  for  those  efforts  of  mind  which  can 
be  well  and  successfully  made  only  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  closci,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  jiros; 
of  course  his  writings  arc  not  numerous,  but  they 
exhibit,  particularly  his  Thcughts  on  RdighHf /^aiu- 
ral  ami  Kcvtatti^  strong  traces  of  a  ptue,  •  pious^ 
and  an  original  ndnd.  In  private  life  he  was  every- 
thing that  is  nmialile — as  a  hu-sband  and  a  father, 
affectionately  tender— as  a  friend,  generous  in  the 
extreme,  often  distressing  hini'-i  lf  that  he  might  fully 
and  seasonaldy  perform  the  duties  inijilicd  in  the 
character.  liis  neighbours  he  was  always  ready  to 
oblige;  and  merit  of  every  description  found  in  him 
a  prompt*  a  steady,  and  a  disinterested  natron.  He 
was  sprung  from  a  fiunily  whose  hospitality  had  been 
(iroverblal  for  ages;  and  when  his  health,  which  was 
gencr.-illy  dc!:catc,  and  his  numerous  avni:af  inns  would 
permit,  few  men  could  enjoy  a  iMittle  and  a  frier.d 
with  a  more  exquisite  relisli.  To  be  of  his  party  in 
these  moments  of  relaxation  was  a  felicity  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  gnatest  and  the  wittiest  men  ot  his 
age;  and,  to  som  ap  all  in  one  word,  such  was  tlie 
sterling  worth  of  Us  dttMder,  that  he  was  univer- 
sally feared  by  the  bad,  and  as  univemlly  loved  by 
the  good  of  all  parties.** 

FORBES,  JtiiiN,  second  son  of  Hishop  Forbes, 
was  bom  May  2d,  1593,  and  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  religious  and  literary  education  under  the  care 
of  his  father.  In  1607  he  was  sent  to  King's  College, 
.\berdeen,  whenshestudied  pililotophy.  Afterwards 
he  spent  some  years  on  the  Uontinent,  studying  theo- 
l'  i:::;y,  first  at  Heidelberg,  under  t!ir  celebmted  I'nrc-us, 
and  siibseijiiently  at  Solan  and  other  ceieSraleil 
universities  in  I  pper  and  Lower  C»entiaiiy.  lie  de- 
voteii  much  of  his  attention  to  the  writings  uf  the 
fathers,  and  made  great  progress  in  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  both  of  which  branches  of  Imowledge  he 
oonsideRd  as  of  the  first  importance  to  a  theologian. 
The  leaning  whidi  he  thus  acquired  enat>Ied  him, 
in  1618,  to  maintain  a  public  dispute  a^iinst  the 
archbishop  and  the  Lutherans  at  Lijsal,  Returning 
next  year  to  Scotland,  he  was,  at  the  foilowiiig  synod 
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of  the  fliocc<<.'  of  Alxnlccn.  cnllc*!  trt  the  profession 
of  the  JJO^[K;l,  ami  ><x»n  after  was  electetl  jirofessor 
of  divinity  iii  Kiiij^'s  College.  Hy  llie  <kMt!i  <if  liis 
elder  brother  in  1625,  he  became  Iieir-a])i)arent  of 
Us  father  xs  laird  of  Corse  and  U'Ncil,  to  uhich 
hoooiir  be  mftenrards  duljr  acceded.  At  the  break- 
ing ottt  of  the  eoveiunting  insitrreetton  in  1638, 
Forbes  published  an  admonition,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  evil.',  likely  to  ari^c  from  the  bond  into  which 
the  nation  was  ptunjpng  itself,  and  loudly  and  ear- 
nestly implored  that  peace  might  be  preserved.  It 
is  welt  known  that  this  advice  was  not  followed, 
akboqgh  the  people  of  the  northern  provinces  gene- 
rally  ■brtaineid  from  entering  into  the  covenant  In 
nmmcr  that  year  a  depntation  of  the  Coveoanters, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  arrived  at  Aber- 
<lcen,  fir  the  purpose  of  arj^uiiiL;  tlie  inliahitants  into 
an  accept.incc  of  their  f)ond;  lnU.  owm.,'  In  the  cxer- 
tioas  of  Forbes  and  other  preachei  s  and  jm  ifessors, 
they  met  with  little  success.  I'hc  .\berdcen  duclors, 
3LS  they  were  called,  maintained  a  dLsputation  against 
the  deputies  of  the  covenant  with  soch  spirit  and 
cflect  aa  forms  a  curioiu  episode  in  the  Uatoiry  of  the 
cMl  war.  They  were  warmly  thanked  by  the  king 
for  their  loyalty,  and  attracted  the  respectful  notice 
of  t!ic-  church  parly  in  Knj^land,  on  account  of  their 
pro  epi-copal  an^imcnts.  In  a  grateful  letter  ad- 
dre--,- i  to  them  by  the  king  from  Whitehall, 
January  31,  1639,  the  name  of  Forbes  stands  first 
IB  the  USt.  But  the  Covenanters  were  now  too 
warmly  engaged  in  their  opposition  to  the  king,  to 
pay  much  attention  to  ailment  Early  in  1639, 
l^^^<M  1  of  .T  deiiutat-oii  to  argiie,  an  army  came  to 
c  jctce;  M)  lliai,  fmdinj^  no  longer  any  -afe!y  in  .-\ber- 
decn,  the  bishop  and  two  of  the  doctors  took  ship- 
ping for  England,  while  Forbe-S  retired  to  his  hou>e 
of  Corse.  After  the  pacification  of  Berwick  he 
ittomed  to  the  city,  and  preached  for  some  time 
in  one  of  the  vacant  pnlpits.  Hostilities,  however, 
were  soon  after  renewed,  and  as  the  Covenanters  were 
resolved  to  urge  the  bond  upon  every  public  person, 
Forbes,  as  wd!  as  others,  was  summoned  before  the 
s\-n<j<i  of  .VlK  Tileen,  to  answer  for  his  recusancy.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  urged  his  conscientious  oi)jec- 
tioos:  the  times  were  not  such  as  to  allow  of  a  re- 
fined toleration,  and  he  was  deposed  for  contumacy. 
He  appears  to  ha\-e  now  devoted  himself,  in  the 
libtaiy  of  King's  College,  to  the  composition  of  his 
grci*  u-ork,  the  nistorico-Thfohf;^iiiil  Itistitutions, 
wiiich  lie  wasalwut  lo  fmish  when  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  occasionc<l  a  frc-sh  application  to  men 
of  his  class,  and  he  was  obliged  w  ith  great  reluctance 
to  leave  his  native  country.  A] nil  5th,  1644.  lie 
resided  for  two  years  in  Holland,  an<l  there  coni- 

!>leted  and  published  his  Institutions,  which  wxs  by 
ar  the  most  learned  and  valuable  work  of  the  kind 
that  had  then  been  oflTered  to  the  public.  Returning 
to  his  native  country  in  i()46,  he  !i\ed  fur  some  time 
in  unmolested  retirement  at  Corse,  where  he  busied 
himself  in  niak  ti;^  snrne  considerable  additions  to  the 
work  above  nie!it)one<l,  which  were  not  published 
dnring  the  author's  lifetime.  After  a  life  which  his 
biographer  has  called  a  cootinnal  preparation  for 
death,  this  learned,  pions,  and  vlitaoos  man  expired, 
.April  29th,  1648,  at  the  immatttre  a^  Krf*  fifty-five. 
He  had,  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  native  of  Nliddle. 
bur^,  two  sons,  of  whom  one  survived  Iiiiii,  and  was 
the  iieir  of  his  learning  and  virtue,  as  weil  as  of  his 
estates.  The  friends  of  Dr.  Forbes  desired  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  cathedral  beside  his  father; 
bnt  this  vras  finbidden  \ts  the  party  then  in  pow  er, 
and  the  monmen  vrere  obliged  to  cany  his  body  to 
an  ordinaiy  churchyard,  where  It  lies  without  any 
«p«— It  is  pubtfid  10  add  another  instance  of 


the  narrow  spirit  to  which  religious  hostility  was 
carrie<l  in  an  age  other>vise  chanictert/ed  by  so  much 
zealous  piety.  While  professor,  Forbes  had  jmr- 
chased  a  hou.se  at  Old  Aberdeen,  where  Kmg's 
College  is  situated,  and  made  it  over  fiir  the  use  of 
his  snooessois;  but,  having  foigot  to  secure  his  life- 
rent hi  it,  he  was  afterwards  derived  of  it  hgr  the 
prmilhig  par^.* 

FORBES,  Sir  John,  M.D.,  DC  1.,  F.R.S. 
This  eminent  idiysician  was  the  fourth  son  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Forties  of  the  Earie,  Banffshire,  an<l  w  as 
bom  in  1787.  He  commenced  his  professional  edu- 
cation at  Muischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  univeni^  of  Eduboigb,  whrae.  however, 
he  attended  only  one  sesdon.  He  entered  the  royal 
navy  .as  assistant  surgeon,  wlicre  he  continued  in 
active  service  until  1816,  but  still  finding  opportunity 
to  attend  several  courses  of  riu-dical  It  i  tares  in  F.din- 
burgli,  and  in  18 17  he  graduated  there  as  M.D. 
Being  now  on  half-pay,  he  first  settled  as  a  physician 
at  Penance,  and  a/terwards  at  Chichester.  His 
leisure  time  was  caicfiilly  devoted  to  the  study  of 
science  in  connection  with  his  profession,  particularly 
to  geology  and  climatology,  on  which  subjects  he 
indilished  the  results  of  his  observations.  His  first 
works  which  brought  him  into  notice  among  his 
brethren  were  bis  translations  of  the  writings  of 
Avenbrugger  and  Lacnnec,  on  auscultation  and  the 
use  of  the  .stethoscope,  especially  his  translation  of 
Laenne^  which  has  gone  through  five  editions;  and 
they  had  the  merit  of  tuiniog  the  attention  of  the 
medical  faculty  to  the  improvetl  metVirds  of  physical 
diagnosis  which  now  firm  so  inifxirtant  a  part  of 
moiicai  practice,  esjK'ci,>.ry  in  the  detection  of  di^ 
eases  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

In  1828  Dr.  Forbes  published  a  work  entitled 
O^ervaHMt  on  the  ClitmU  of  Penzance  and  Land's 
Eiui.  He  was  also  one  of  me  founders  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  now  called 
the  British  Medical  Association,  which,  among  its 
other  objects,  w  as  to  collect  information  with  reganl 
to  the  meilical  topography  of  England;  and  to  (he 
lirst  and  second  volumes  of  its  Transiu  tii'trf  he  contri- 
buted an  able  and  interesting  account  of  the  "Me<li- 
Cal  Topography  of  the  Hundred  of  I'enwith."  In  this 

paper  he  gave  an  ample  and  minute  detail  of  the 
diseases  or  the  dfatrlets  included  widiin  that  range, 

and  their  relation  to  the  soil  and  other  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  country.  .Such  inquiries  would  have 
turned  the  me<iical  faculty  into  the  right  direction, 
and  had  they  been  seconded  by  the  British  .Mi<l:cal 
.Association  might  have  liecn  productive  of  gr.  :it 
public  lienefit.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  iSj  ? 
he  arranged  the  plan  of  the  Cyttop^Ha  0/  Pnuti,  a  I 
Mtdkine-,  which  was  completed  in  183$,  and  being 
now  its  editor  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Conolly,  he 
contributed  to  its  ji  il,'!"-  several  of  its  best  .Trticles. 
Of  this  Cychpirdiit  it  is  enough  to  state,  that  the 
diseases  were  arranged  accortling  to  their  alphalK-ti- 
cal  titles,  and  treate<l  accor<ling  to  the  latest  and 
most  improved  discoveries.  He  was  also  the  editor 
of  the  British  and  Foreipt  Mtdical  RevittOt  until  its 
union  with  the  Mtdttv-Ckarumeai  Xnntto  changed 
its  name  into  that  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgieal  Re7'ierp.    This  work,  which  has  bc- 


'  The  works  of  I>r.  Korbes  arc — i.  Irrnitum  Amatorttui 
Vtritatittt  Pncit  in  Eccletia  Stoticanm,  Abewteeii,  410,  tltuf. 
— «.  Jaanmu  Fortesii  a  Cone  Imtitmtkmtt  Hittoritv-TkMU- 

gitif,  Am»tel.  folio,  1645.-1.  AnMalalient  to  tkr  Latin  Tranj' 
la t ion  0/  kit  Father t  Commrntarirt  <m  Ike  Apccaly^se, 
Amstcl.  4to,  »646. — 4.  Ten  Hooka  ef  Merat  Tkeph'gy.  His 
whole  works  were  collcctcil  .i;u]  piilfliihc<i  m  two  vuluiucs  f.  lin, 
at  Aait>ierd»in,  in  170J,  with  a  Lkfc  prefixed  by  Mr.  Ucor^c 
Garden. 
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come  to  powerful  an  organ  for  the  diffusion  of  iOttnd 
medical  information,  was  in  its  earliest  state  to  ably 
conducted  by  Dr.  Forb«,  that  in  literary  power 
alone  it  was  as  able  and  distinguished  as  the  hi^hot 
C|ttarterly  reviews  of  the-  day.  In  its  nian.iyctnciit  it 
mainly  owed  iu  rise  to  tlie  assitiuity  of  P'ortxrs,  who 
intinluced  iato  it  articles  written  by  the  most  emi- 
nent and  ingenious  medical  writers  of  the  period — 
and  to  his  independent  spirit,  whidl  would  admit 
nothing  inierior  into  its  page^  however  inflnentially 
p  uromzed.  Bat  this  veiy  disinterestedness  and  in- 
dependence of  spirit  not  only  created  umbrage,  but 
occasi  iticd  liin>  pecuniary  lov^  and  he  retired  from 
the  editorship  ol  the  British  iJhJ  I'ora^n  Medical 
Quarterly  before  lie  coul  1  reap  the  fruits  of  its  success. 
He  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  depart  into  ob- 
scurity, or  remain  unrewarded.  In  1840  he  removed 
to  London,  where  his  well-established  professional 
r<^  :  >  :  :!  /i!  rn  had  preceded  his  arrival,  and  he  was  ap- 
|>  ii  .ir  l  physician  inotdmaryto  her  majesty's  house- 
h  jld,  and  ph)sii.ian  extraordinary  to  his  ro\.iI  high- 
ness I'rKice  Alhu-rt.  He  was  early  elccltil  a  fcilirw 
of  the  Koy.il  Siniety,  and  had  llietle^ree  of  DoLtur  of 
Laws  cunicrred  upon  him  by  the  umvrrHity  of  Oxford. 

The  last  years  in  the  life  of  Su  J.  im  Forbes  were 
crowned  with  the  hoooius  he  had  merited,  and 
passed  in  activi^  and  uscfidness.  Hisloveof  Utera- 
tttie  abode  with  him  to  the  Ust,  and  tills  he  indulged 
by  writing  works  of  a  lighter  description  than  those 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  engaged.  In  1849  he 
published  A  Physteians  Holiday,  or  a  Month  in  Sunt- 
ter/and,  containing  an  interesting  account  of  the 
principal  localities  in  that  romantic  country.  In 
1852  he  published  an  account  of  a  tour  he  made  in 
Irdaod,  under  the  title  of  Memoranda  made  in  Ire- 
btndin  the  Autumn  of  1852;  and  in  1S56  the  notice 
of  anotliLT  tour,  under  tho  title  of  Sn^'hl-seenit^  in  G\-r- 
many  tinJ  liu  '/'vt\<t,  in  //;<■  Anlunin  of  1S35.  Re- 
verting nj^ain  )nore  immediately  to  his  profession  ami 
past  studies,  be  published  in  1857  bis  treatise  on 
Natianaml  Art  tm  Hu  Cmn^ SUtatet  which  nuy 
1m  r^uded  as  a  confession  w  his  medical  creed ; 
with  this  liis  public  labours  may  Iw  said  to  liave 
terminated.  He  had  already  been  subject  to  vertigo, 
from  the  sudden  attacks  of  which  he  sometime*  fell 
to  the  ground;  his  memory  was  impaired,  ^1  that  he 
had  but  a  dim  recollection  of  objcct-i  and  places ; 
and  he  had  a  tendency  to  turn  to  the  right  side. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  ncce.»vsary  to  re- 
linquish his  practice,  and  this  he  did  three  years  be- 
fore he  died,  presenting  at  the  same  time  his  large 
and  valoable  library  to  Marischal  College,  Ab^- 
dcen,  where  he  had  first  hec.i  educated.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  benevolence  ai.  !  ninidliiluess  of  early  i>cne- 
fits,  he  had  two  year^  lii  lun-  ihat  period,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sir  James  Clark,  established  a  library  at 
Fonlyce,  where  he  hat!  received  his  e<lucation  as  a 
school-boy.  Sir  John  died  at  Whitchurch,  Oxford- 
shire, on  the  13th  of  November,  1861,  aged  sevenly- 
Ibttr  yeaiSk 

FORBES.  Patrick,  .nn  eminent  i)i<  l  ite,  w.i';  by 
bath  laird  of  Corse  and  ( )'.\cil,  in  .\btideenshire, 
and  descended  from  .Sir  Patrick  Forbes  (thiril  son  of 
James,  second  Lord  l'"orl>es)  armour-bearer  to  King 
J  iui.^  11.,  from  whom  in  14S2  he  got  a  charter  of 
the  barony  of  Q'NeiL  From  the  same  luancb  of 
the  noUe  umily  of  Forbes  are  descended  the  Forbeses 
baronets  of  Craigicvar,  and  the  Forbaes  caris  of 
Granard  in  In  land.  The  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  born  in  1564,  and  received  the  nidiments  of  his 
education  under  Thomas  Uuchanan  (nephew  of  the 
author  of  Thf  Ilisti^rv  of  S.\\'i<ititi),  who  was  then 
SChooUna^ter  uf  Stirliu^.  He  next  studied  philosophy 


FORBES. 

imder  Andrew  Melville  at  Glasgow;  and  when  that 
eminent  reformer  and  learned  man  was  removed  to 

be  principal' of  .St  Andrews,  Forbes  followed  him 
thither,  and  was  his  ].iipil  in  Hebrew  and  theologj*. 
.Sucli  was  the  progress  he  made  in  these  studies,  and 
such  his  [^i-avity,  wiviom,  and  blamclessness  of  life, 
that  a!  an  imconunonly  early  age  he  was  solicited  to 
become  a  professor  in  the  collie.  His  lather,  bow- 
ever,  suddenly  lecslled  his  aoDflnotdnr  that  he  might 
settle  in  life  as  •  coontry  gentlemuj  ud  he  sooo  uter 
married  Lncretia  Spens,  daughter  of  Davfd  Spens  of 
Wormiston,  in  Fife.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  rural 
retirement  near  Montrose,  where  his  learning  r.nd 
piety  attracted  a  great  concourse  of  N  isilois.  especially 
of  the  clergy.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  removed 
to  the  family  seat  of  Corse,  where,  to  use  the  quaint 
phrase  of  hu  Latin  biographer.  Garden,  he  at  once 
cultivated  his  books  and  nis  fidds^  regularly  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  dcrgymaa  every  Studay  before 
his  domestics. 

.\t  the  time  when  Patrick  Forbes  entered  into 
public  lite,  the  iL-formcd  C  hurch  of  Scotland  had  \v-\ 
settled  down  into  anv  rcj^ular  svstem  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  and  sometimes  things  were  allowed  to  he 
done  which  would  now  be  considered  as  at  least  ec- 
centric, if  not  indecent.  At  the  ssme  time^  the 
fessum  of  a  deigyman,  though  holding  forth  nitle 
pecuniary  advantage,  was  invested  with  so  much 
popular  power  as  to  be  highly  inviting.  We  hence 
litul,  in  the  instances  of  Krskine  of  l)un,  Itrucc  of 
Kinnaird,  and  others,  that  it  had  temptations  even 
for  gentlemen  of  goinl  estates.  It  appears  that,  in 
the  loose  system  of  polity  then  acted  upon,  the  laird 
of  Corse,  mcfdy  hccausc  he  w  as  a  dcvoot  man,  and 
(KisseMed  of  some  territorial  influence^  was  repeatedly 
entreated  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  as  if 
it  had  lieen  su]ii^Kised  that  any  little  (Icficieiicy  in 
point  of  clerical  oniination  that  could  be  urgetl 
.igainst  him  would  he  lully  compensated  by  his  weight 
as  the  laird  of  Corse.  He  accordingly  did  act  tem- 
porwl^  as  a  minister  during  the  time  when  the 
clergymen  who  had  attended  the  proscritxd  Gcoeial 
Assembly  at  Aberdeen  in  1605  were  sofleiing  esfle 
from  their  parishes>  Instead  of  this  exciting  episcopal 
Interference,  we  arc  told  that  Patrick  Blackburn, 
Bishop  of  .AlK'rvk  cn,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  excellent 
mmistratuiiis  of  tlie  laird  of  Coi>e  than  he,  in  coii. 
currence  with  the  synod  of  his  dio^c-e,  entreated  him 
to  take  ordination,  and  become  the  minister  of  his 
own  parish.  Although  this  request  was  made  ofteoer 
than  once^  Forbes  steadily  resided  it,  allegiiic  as  a 
reason  his  sense  of  the  weight  of  the  priestly  duties, 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  the  times.  These  things, 
however,  Iveiiig  conveyed  by  some  malevolent  jK-r- 
son  tothee.irof  the  jirimate  ((Gladstones,  Archbishop 
of  St.  .\n<lrcws),  that  dignitary  sent  an  order  pro- 
hibiting Corse  from  preaching  any  more  until  he 
shoiUd  take  ordination.  Having  no  alternative,  the 
laird  ictumed  to  his  former  practice  of  fomJly  war* 
ship^  attending  the  chnrch  every  Sunday  as  a  private 
individual,  and  afterwards  exemsing  upon  a  jiortkm 

of  the  Scriptures  bifore  his  servants,  lie  wi  lit  on 
thus  for  seven  \c.ti>,  and  wa^  so  far  from  exciting 
schism  by  hi^  wcll  nieant  exertion-,  that  no  one  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  a  more  regular  or  rus{>ectful 
attendant  upon  parochial  ordinances.  At  length  the 
neighbotuing  gentlemen,  and  even  the  clergy,  fre- 
quented the  MDily  wondiip  at  Cone^  whecc  they 
heard  most  able  elucidations  of  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  also  those  commentaries  on  the  ReveU- 
tions  uf  which  an  abridgment  was  aftcrwnids  pnb- 

llhhed. 

.At  the  end  of  the  period  alluded  to  the  mini'-ter 
of  i^ith,  though  a  pious  and  worthy  man,  fcU  into  a 
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fit  of  melancholy,  ami,  after  suffcrinij  for  some  time, 
made  an  attempt  upon  his  own  lile.  He  had  hardly 
indicted  the  fatal  wound  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
deep  remorM:,  and,  having  sent  for  the  laird  of  Corse, 
«•»  iomediiUeljr  atteaded  by  that  devoat  mui,  who 
proceeded  to  reason  with  him  in  so  earnest  a  maimer 
as  to  open  his  soul  fully  to  a  sense  of  spiritual  in- 
fluences. The  unfortunate  man  with  his  dying 
breath  renewctl  the  request  which  had  so  often  l>een 
proffered  to  Forbes,  that  he  would  consent  to 
undertake  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish;  which 
leqiKSt,  takii^  place  under  such  impressive  ciroun- 
stances,  and  enforced  at  the  same  tioM  bf  tlie  do- 
qoence  of  the  neigbbooiins  deigymen  and  gentry, 
at  length  prevailed,  and  the  laifd  of  Cone  inne- 
diately  became  minister  of  Kdth.  He  wasat  this 
time  forty-ci^ht  years  of  age. 

In  i6iS  1-iirlio-,  uas  app  iinu-il  Hishop  of  .\l»er- 
dccn,  with  the  sincere  approbation  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.  AtudwdfiDm  principle  to  the  Episcopal 
form  of  duuch  govMmnent,  he  ooneurred  in  the 
fife  articles  of  PMh,  wbiA  were  tint  year  imposed 
qwn  the  Scottish  church.  It  does  not  api>car.  Itow- 
ever,  that  Bishop  Forbes  used  any  severe  means  to 
carry  these  articles  into  practice,  far  we  arc  infornicil 
by  Bunict  (Z//*-  o/  Haidl)  that,  by  his  rcniarkahlc 
prudence,  he  "greatly  allayed,  and  almo^-t  coiKjuercl, 
Dot  only  the  distempered  judgments,  but  the  perverse 
and  turbulent  humours,  of  diven  in  his  diocese."  In 
his  whole  conduct  as  a  bishop  he  appears  to  haire  been 
miformly  hi6tienced  by  an  nonest  and  consdentions 
reijard  to  the  obligations  of  the  character  which  he 
had  assunicil,  and  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  Ix'st 
means  of  promoting  the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue. 
He  wa-.  not  only  careful  to  iix  worthy  clei]£^mcn  in 
his  Ji-x:cse,  but  to  make  proper  piOVinon  ntf  their 
support  and  that  of  their  suooesson.  He  ancoeeded 
in  recovering  many  of  the  revenues  which,  in  the 
tumults  of  the  reforming  period,  had  been  lost  or 
neglected;  and  he  used  all  proper  methods  with  heri- 
tors and  titulars  of  tciniis  and  others  to  make  aiij:;- 
mentation  of  siii>eads,  which  he  li.aii  no  scmner  ciTccteil 
in  Sfimc  cases  than  he  dissolved  the  jwrnicious  union 
of  parishes,  and  established  a  clergyman  in  each. 
Even  from  his  own  income,  limited  as  it  must  have 
been,  he  bestowed  much  upon  the  poorer  d'  r:;v. 
He  was  veiy  strict  in  eaaaainlni^  those  who  ip,  lu  d 
tat  ordination,  and  thiis"  secured  for  future  tunes  a 
superior  body  of  clcrg)*.  He  was  also  indefatigable 
in  visitini;  and  inspecting  the  Lli.-r^;yni<  ii  of  his  dio- 
ce>c — a  duty  which  he  generally  performed  in  a  some- 
what smgutar  manner.  "It  was  his  custom,"  says 
Burnet,  "to  go  without  ]X>mp  or  noise,  attended  only 
by  one  servant,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  be  in- 
ligraBcd  of  what  belonged  to  his  cure.  When  he  was 
told  of  the  weakness  or  negligence  of  any  of  his 
cleigj;  he  would  go  and  lo<ige  near  his  church  on 
Sattirday,  in  the  evening,  without  inalving  himself 
known,  and  the  next  day,  when  he  was  in  the  ])ulpit, 
he  would  go  and  hear  him,  that  by  this  he  might  be 
able  to  jnqge  what  his  common  lennons  were;  and 
M^hc^r^iyyared  to  him,  he  eneounged  ur  admon* 

Sometime  after  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric 
he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  which  institutinn  he  rai-cd  Isorn  a  state 
of  utter  desolation  and  neglect,  to  l>e  one  of  the  most 
lljarishing  in  the  kingdom.  He  fully  repaired  the 
buildings;  he  increased  the  libraiy,  revived  the  pro- 
ff ■wrihiM  of  diviirfty,  canon  fanr,  ud  physic;  and 
pTBcuied  the  addition  of  a  new  proiiHsotihip  in 
cUrhiity.  At  length,  finding  himself  drawing  near 
Us  latter  end,  he  sent  for  all  the  clergy  of  Alx;rdeen 
to  receive  the  sacrament  along  with  him,  and  two 


<ia>*s  after,  March  28th,  1635,  breatheil  his  last,  with 
the  most  pious  expressions  of  hope,  and  fiill  of  re- 
ligious consolation.  At  his  funeral,  which  took  place 
in  the  cathcdml  chorch  of  Aberdeen,  Or.  Banon 
preached  an  appiopriate  semon  to  a  nomerous 
auditory,  wfaidi  was  afterwards  pnblbhed.* 

This  great  ornament  of  the  hpisc(>]\i!  church  in 
Scotland  is  charactcri/c-d,  in  the  maniirr  of  tiic  time, 
as  a  man  of  singularly  clear  genius,  solid  judLimcnt, 
the  highest  prudence,  ])ifly,  and  mligrity,  of  much 
authority  in  counsel,  and  invincible  fortitude  and 
constancy  of  mind.  Bishop  Burnet  inibnns  us  tluU 
he  "scarce  ever  suffered  any  man  of  merit  to  ask 
anything  at  his  hands,  but  anticipated  them;  while 
those  whose  characters  would  not  bear  a  severe 
scrutiny  never  dared  to  solicit  him.  He  had  a  ouick 
eye  and  sprightly  countenance,  which  proved  an 
additional  ornament  to  his  expressions,  whiili  «'ere 
grave  and  majestic,  and  of  [>eculiar  insinuation  and 
grace.  In  parliament  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  articles,  and  his  judgment  there  and  in 
coundl  was  conMered  as  an  oracle." 

FORBES,  Sir  William,  of  Pitsligo,  an  eminent 
banker  and  citizen,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
5tli  of  .\pnl,  1739.  He  was  desccn<lcd,  by  the 
father's  side,  from  a  vounger  branch  of  the  ancient 
and  respectable  famify  of  Forbes  of  Monmusk,  the 
proprietors,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centur)-, 
of  the  noble  baranv  of  tlmt  mme  on  the  bonks  of 
the  Don,  in  Aberaeenshire;  and  by  his  paternal 
^;nir.dmother,  from  the  still  older  and  more  dignified 
lainily  of  the  Lords  I'ltsligo,  in  tlie  s-inie  county. 
His  mother  was  also  a  Nr.uK  h  of  the  lannly  of  I'  orlx's 
of  Monmusk,  one  of  the  first  families  in  Scotland 
who  were  invested  with  the  badge  of  Nova  Scotia 
baronets,  which  still  is 'worn  by  their  descendants. 
Hte  bther,  who  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  was  rising 
into  eminence  in  that  profession,  died  when  he  was 
only  four  years  of  age,  leaving  his  mother,  then  a 
young  woman,  with  two  infant  siuis,  and  very  slender 
ine.uis  of  sujiport.  .'>he  livtsl  at  first  at  Milne  of 
I'or^aie,  on  the  estate  of  IJogny  in  .\l>erdecnsliire, 
with  the  jiroprietor  of  which  territory  she  was  con- 
nected through  her  mother,  and  afterwards  fixed  her 
residence  at  Alierdeen  with  h<r.two  sooflb  where  she 
remained  4br  several  yeair^i  su|terintendbtg  their  edu- 
cation. While  there  the  younger  son,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  having  l)een  a  most  engagitig  boy,  died, 
leas  wvz,  her  remainii^hopcBlocentr^olisir  Willian, 

then  her  only  child. 

Though  reared  in  straitened  circumstances^  Sir 
William  had  not  only  the  benefit  of  isn  CMeUcnt 
education,  but  was  under  the  immediate  care  and 
superintendence  of  the'  most  icqtAMble  gentlemen 
in  Abeideenshire: '  His  guardians  were  Lord  Forbes, 
his  uncle  I.oril  I'ltsligo,  his  maternal  uncle  Mr. 
.Morrison  of  l!oj;nv,  and  his  aunt's  husband  Mr. 
Ur()uhart  of  .Meldtum,  wlio  ^vere  not  (>nly  most 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  their  trust,  but  habituated 
him  from  his  earliest  years  to  the  habits  and  ideas  of 
good  sodety,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  highly 
nanouabte  and  gentlemanlike  character  which  so 
remarkalAy  distinguished  him  in  after-life.  It  has 
been  often  observed,  that  the  source  of  everything 
which  is  pure  anil  u|<right  in  siil»e(juent  years,  is  to 
be  found  m  tlie  lessons  instilled  into  the  infant  mind 
by  maternal  love;  and  of  this  truth  the  character  of 
Sir  William  Forbes  affords  a  signal  example.  He 


•  The  enlv  works  of  Hishnp  Forti«  which  have  been  pob- 
IMlltd,  aie  hU  Cemmtntary  en  tht  Krrvialum,  printed  at 
London  in  1613  rcput'linhcd  in  I.:)tin  after  htsoeatli  bjr  his 
ininl;  and  a  trcaiivp  minl!^^'!  F xcr^ttatiamt*  4l  Vtltt  B*i,tt 
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himself  uniformly  »ledare<l,  and  solemnly  repeated 
on  his  dcalh-bed,  that  he  owed  everything  to  the 
npright  character,  piotis  habits,  and  sedulous  care  of 
his  mother.  She  belonged  to  a  class  formerlv  well 
known  in  this  country,  who,  though  descended  from 
ancient  and  honourable  families  and  intimate  with 
the  best  society  in  Scotland,  lived  in  privacy,  and 
what  would  now  be  deemed  poverty,  solely  cnj^j^eii 
in  the  care  of  their  children  and  the  discharge  of 
their  social  and  religious dntia.  Both  Sir  William's 
father  and  bis  mother  were  members  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  church— «  rel^iiotis  body  whidi,  although 
exposed  to  many  vexations  and  disabilities  since  the 
Revolution  in  |6SS,  continued  to  number  among  its 
members  many  of  the  most  respectable  and  cun- 
SCicntiouH  inhabitants  of  the  country.  To  this  con>- 
munion  Sir  William  continued  ever  after  to  belong, 
and  to  his  humane  and  beneficent  exertions  its  pre- 
sent oompoiatively  prosperous  and  enlai^ed  state 
may  he  in  a  great  measure  ascribed. 

As  soon  as  the  education  of  her  son  was  so  far 
advanc'-'l  as  to  ponnit  of  his  entering  upon  some 

t)rofes-.iui»,  hi>  mother,  l^dy  Forbes,  removed  to 
idinburijh  in  October,  1753.  where  an  esteemed  and 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Farquharson  of  Haughton, 

Erevalled  oa  the  Messrs.  Coutts  soon  after  to  receive 
im  as  an  apprantice  into  their  highly  respectable 
bankuig-hottse— «moag  the  earliest  estabuidanents 
of  the  kind  in  Edinburgh.  The  mother  and  son  did 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  keep  house  for  themselves, 
but  boardefl  with  a  rcsj>ectabrc  widow  lady;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  being  recordctl  as  a  proof  of  the  difler- 
ence  in  the  style  of  living  and  the  value  of  money 
between  that  time  and  the  present,  that  the  sum  paid 
for  the  board  of  the  two  was  only  £40  a  year.  At 
W!i  it  Sunday,  1 754,  as  Sir  William  was  bound  an 
apprentice  to  the  banVing-house,  she  removed  to  a 
small  house  in  Forrc-ter's  Wj-nd,  consi-.tin{j  otdy  of 
a  single  floor.  Even  in  these  humble  premises  she 
was  visited  by  persons  of  the  verv-  first  distinctiDii  m 
Scotland,  and  frequently  entertained  them  at  tea 
parties  in  the  afternoon — a  mode  of  seeing  society 
which,  although  almost  gone  into  disose  with  tlie 
increuiiig  wouth  and  luxniy  of  modem  manners, 
was  dwD  very  prevalent  At  that  period  also, 
when  dinner  or  supper  parties  were  given  by  ladies 
of  rank  or  opulence,  wliich  was  sometimes  though 
seldom  the  case,  their  ilrawing-rooms  were  fre- 
quented in  the  afternoon  by  the  youni;  and  tlie 
old  of  both  sexes,  and  opportunities  afforded  for 
the  acquisition  of  elegance  of  manner,  and  a  taste 
for  polite  and  superior  conversation,  of  which  Sir 
William  did  not  fitil  to  profit  in  the  very  highest 
degree. 

It  was  an  early  inij  r^■^silln  of  Sir  W'll'i.mi's,  that 
one  of  hi-.  princi|)al  liutu-^  in  life  Lunsistis)  in  restor- 
ing his  ancient  but  now  dilapidated  famUy;  and  it 
waa  midCT  this  feeling  of  duty  that  he  engaged  in 
the  meraantile  profession.  Hit  ^^Mrentioeship  lasted 
seven  years,  during  which  he  conthined  to  live  with 
T^dy  Forbes  in  the  same  frugal  and  rctirefl  manner, 
but  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  dignifieil  and  ex- 
cellent society  which  they  had  cultivated  iqiuti  their 
first  coming  to  Edinburgh.  After  its  expiry  he  acted 
for  two  years  as  clerk  in  the  establishment,  during 
which  time  his  increasing  emoluments  enabled  him 
to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  comforts  of 
his  mother.  la  1761  his  cxcdknt  abilities  and  ap- 
plication to  business  Induced  the  Messrs.  Coutts  to 
admit  him  as  a  partner,  with  a  small  share  in  the 
banking-hoii^e,  and  he  ever  after  ascribed  hi'-  good 
fortune  in  life  tu  the  f  irtuiiau:  connection  thus  forme<l 
with  that  great  mercantile  family.  But  without 
being  Inieiwible  to  the  benefits  anslDg  from  sadi  a 


connection,  it  is  perhaps  more  jtist  to  ascribe  it  lO 
his  own  undeviating  parity  and  integrity  of  chancter, 
which  enabled  him  to  tvra  to  the  Mst  advantage 
those  fortunate  incidents  which  at  one  time  or  other 
occur  to  all  in  life,  but  which  so  many  suffer  to  escape 
from  negligence,  instability,  or  ft  knistakea  Qteiase 

of  their  talents. 

In  1763  one  cif  the  Messrs.  Coutts  died;  another 
retired  from  business  through  ill  health,  and  tlie  two 
others  were  sctilal  in  London.  A  new  con)i)any 
was  therefore  formed,  coosisti^g  of  Sir  William 
Forbes,  Sir  James  Hunter  Bhdr.  and  Sir  Robert 
llerries;  and  although  none  of  the  Messrs.  Coutts 
retained  any  connection  with  the  firm,  their  name 
was  retained  out  of  respect  to  the  eminent  gentlemen 
of  that  name  who  had  preceded  them.  The  business 
was  conducted  on  this  footing  till  1773,  when  the 
name  of  the  firm  vras  chang«i  to  that  of  Forbes, 
Hunter,  &  Co.,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained;  Sir 
Robert  Henries  having  formed  a  separate  establish* 
ment  in  Sl  James  Street,  London.  Of  the  new  firm 
.Sir  William  ForlKS  coiilimied  to  be  the  head  fr<im 
that  time  till  the  period  ot^  lus  death;  and  to  his  sound 
jn  Igmcnt  and  praetieal  sa|;aL!ty  in  business,  much 
of  its  subsequent  prosperity  was  owing.  His  first 
care  was  to  u  tihdraw  the  concern  altogether  from 
the  alhtriqg  but  dangerons  spccnIatioDs  ia  com  in 
whidi  all  the  private  bankers  of  Scotland  were  at 
that  period  so  much  engaged,  and  to  restrict  their 
transactions  to  the  proper  business  of  banking.  They 
commenced  issuing  notes  in  1783,  and  rajiidly  rose, 
from  the  res|x-ct  and  e>tecm  entertained  for  all  the 
members  of  the  firm,  as  well  as  the  prudence  and 
judgment  with  which  their  business  was  conduaed, 
to  a  degree  of  public  confidence  and  prosperity  almost 
unprecedeotea  in  this  ooontiy.  In  1770  he  married 
Miss  Elisabeth  Hay,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  (after- 
wards Sir  James)  Hay — a  union  productive  of  un- 
broken happiness  to  his  future  life.  This  event 
oblii^cd  him  to  separate  Iroin  b;>  niother,  as  her  habits 
of  privacy  and  retirement  were  inconsistent  witli  the 
more  eitended  circle  of  society  in  which  he  was  now 
to  en^i^  Blessed  with  a  serene  and  contented 
disposition,  enjoying  the  kindness,  and  gratified  by 
the  rising  prosperity  and  high  character  which  her 
son  had  obtainetl;  and  fortunate  in  seeing  the  for- 
tunes of  her  own  and  her  husband's  family  rapidly 
reviving  umler  his  successful  exertions,  she  livetl 
ha]>py  and  contcntcil  to  an  extreme  old  Sge^  nntU 
slie  died  on  the  26th  December,  1 789. 

The  benevolence  of  Sir  William  Forbes*  character, 
his  unwouled  diarity  and  activity  of  diqwsition, 
naturally  led  to  his  taking  a  very  prominent  share 
in  the  numerous  [niblic  charities  of  Kdinburgh.  The 
tirst  public  duty  of  this  kind  which  he  unilertwk. 
w  as  that  of  a  manager  of  the  ch.inty  wi)rkliou-e,  to 
w  hich  he  was  appointed  in  1771.  At  this  )>eriod  the 
expenditure  of  that  usefiil  cstabUshment  was  greater 
than  its  income,  aad  it  was  necessary  for  the  managers 
to  communicate  for  several  years  after  with  the  magis- 
trates and  other  public  bo<lies,  as  to  pro\-iding  for 
the  deficits,  and  the  .state  and  management  of  the 
poor.  S:r  Wdliam  Forbes  was  one  of  the  sub- 
committee apiwinted  by  the  managers  to  arrange 
this  important  matter,  and  upon  him  was  devolved 
the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  reports  and  memorials 
respecting  that  charity,  which,  during  the  years  177a 
and  1773,  were  printed  and  circulat«l  to  induce  the 
])ub]ic  to  come  lorward  and  aid  the  establishment — 
a  duty  which  he  performed  with  equal  ability  and 
success.  The  means  of  improving  this  institution, 
in  which  he  ever  through  life  took  the  wannest  in- 
terest, occupied  about  this  period  a  very  large  share 
of  bis  thoapit%  SDd  in  1777  be  cmbo&d  them  ai 
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the  fetm  of  a  pamphlet,  «Idc3i  lie  palilidwd  in  ie> 

f.-rence  to  the  sul>)cit,  aJ^mnflintj  both  in  pnctidl 
knowledge  and  enlightened  benevolence. 

AnoCher  most  im[«)rtant  institutum  alwrnt  the  ^ame 
period  was  doi'ply  indebted  to  his  activity  and  jx;r- 
seitnnce  for  :  n  -  successful  termination  of  its  oiffi* 
cdlki.  The  hi^h-school  having  become  ruinous, 
ad  nfit  for  tlw  taaamag  tmmher  of  scholan  who 
rtHndtd  it,  a  few  piablic>qnrited  individuals  formed 
a  committee  in  conjtmction  with  the  magistrates  of 
thtf  city,  to  build  a  new  one.  Of  this  committee  Sir 
William  Forbes  was  chairman;  and  bcsi<ies  con- 
tributing largely  himself,  it  was  to  his  activity  and 
peneveraoce  that  the  success  of  the  undertaking  was 
minlf  to  be  eicrilied.    The  amount  subscribed  ^^  .Is 

£aBO^  n  vojr  buee  sum  in  thote  days,  but  still  in- 
snmdent  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  woric   Bjr  his 

cxenl  t!i  -  debt  of  £i  too  was  ::radually  liquidated, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  laving  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  edifice  dotinctl  to  Ik:  the  scene  of  the 
early  efforts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  many  of  the 
greatest  men  whom  Scotland  has  produced. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Orphan  Hos* 
,  pild  diiectory  on  the  8th  of  August,  1774,  and  acted 
as  manager  from  1783  to  1788,  and  from  1797  to 
itoi.  He  always  took  a  warm  interest  fn  the  oon- 
OCns  of  that  excellent  charity,  and  <levott'<l  a  cf»nsi- 
denble  f>art  of  hi>  time  to  the  care  and  e<Iiicatiiin  of 
tlie infants  who  were  thus  brought  under  liis  su[>er- 
{■tcndence.  H  •  iH  came  a  nieniher  of  the  Merchant 
Company  in  tjS^.  I  in  17S6  was  elected  master— ■ 
■n  omce  wliich,  though  held  only  for  a  year,  was 
repeatedly  conferred  upon  him  dnrmg  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  always  took  an  active  share  in  the 
management  of  that  great  conifiany,  and  was  the 
promoter  of  a  plan  adu|>ted  long  after,  of  rendering 
the  annuities  to  widows  belonging  to  it  a  matter  of 
r^t,  and  not  of  favour  or  solicitation.  The  same 
Situation  made  him  a  leading  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  merchants,  appointed  in  1778,  to  confer 
aitb  Sir  James  Montgomery,  then  lord-adTocate,  on 
the  new  hanlcnipt  act  introdticed  In  that  year,  and 
many  in  j-t  val.iable  clauses  were  suggested  by 

his  cx(»erience.  In  that  character  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Merchant  .Maidens'  Hospital, 
which  IS  governed  by  the  officers  of  the  Merchant 
Company,  and  was  elected  governor  of  tittt  diarity 
in  178&  Tlie  same  causes  made  him  governor  of 
Watson's  Hospital  daring  the  year  that  be  was  pre- 
sident or  assistant  of  the  Merchant  Comjwny;  and 
president  of  the  g<)vemors  rif  (iillespie's  Hospital, 
when  that  charity  was  ojHjiie  i  in  1802.  He  faith- 
lolly  and  assiduou^y  discharged  the  duties  connected 
witnjthe  management  of  these  hospitals  during  all 
the  time  that  he  was  at  their  head,  and  devoted  to 
these  truly  benevolent  objects  a  d^ree  of  tine 
which,  considering  bis  mnltifarions  engagements  in 
hnsiness,  is  tmly  surprising,  and  affonls  the  best 
proof  how  mucli  may  be  done,  even  by  those  most 
f  g^ged,  by  a  ])ropor  economy  in  that  iniportaiU 
particular. 

From  the  first  institution  of  the  Society  of  .\nti- 
iparies,  atul  the  Royal  Society  in  1783,  he  was  a 
eoostttnted  member  of  both,  and  toolc  an  active  share 
in  dieir  formation  and  management.  From  1785 
downwards  he  was  constantly  a  manager  of  tlie 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Kdmbur^h,  and  was  indefatigable 
in  his  endeavours  to  amelu^rate  tlie  situation  and 
astu.a^e  the  sufTcrings  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  of 
that  ailmirablo  establishment.  At  bis  death  he  left 
Z^ao  to  the  institution,  to  be  applied  to  the  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  patients. 

In  1787  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees  for 
Ac  CMwngement  <»  manufactnres  and  fisheries,  of 


wbidi  bb  Mend  Mr.  Arbnthnot  wa.s  secretary,  and 

he  continufi)  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  tO be  oneof 
its  mf>st  active  and  efficient  members. 

Due  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  Edinbuqjh 
received  was  the  formation  of  the  South  Bridge  in 
17S4,  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  bbfikad 
Sir  James  Hunter  Blair.  In  tiie  management  and 
guidance  of  this  great  worit  that  enterprising  citizen 
was  mainly  guided  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  Sir 
William  Forbes,  and  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
most  active  and  realous  trustees  w  ho,  under  the  25 
Geo.  III.  c.  28,  carried  into  full  execution  after  his 
death  that  great  public  undertaking.  In  selecting 
tlir  vlnn  to  be  adopted,  the  more  plain  design  which 
I  i.  1  the  accommodation  required  was  preferred 
to  the  costly  and  nu^nificent  one  furnished  by  the 
Messn.  Adams:  and  with  such  judgment  and  wisdom 
was  the  work  carried  into  efffi  t,  that  it  was  com- 
[ileteti  not  only  without  any  loss,  but  with  a  large 
suqilus  to  the  [lulilic.  ( >f  this  siirjilus  /^JOOO  was 
applied  to  another  very  great  improvement,  the 
draining  of  the  Meadows,  while  the  ten  per  cent, 
addition  to  the  land-tax,  which  had  been  levied  under 
antborihrof  the  act  as  a  guarantee  fund,  and  not  being 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  tn'.st,  was  paid  over 
to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  for  the  use  nf  the  com- 
muni'.y.  Whi-n  these  results  are  contr.isted  with 
those  of  similar  undertakings  of  the  i)rcscnt  age,  the 
sag.u  ity  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  and  his  partner. 
Sir  James  Hunter  Blair,  receives  a  new  hutre  for 
above  what  was  reflected  upon  thou  even  at  tbe  tbne 
when  tbe  benefits  of  their  excrtloas  wece  more  im* 
mediatelTfelt 

In  1785  he  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  situation 
of  chairman  of  tin-  sub-comTnitlcc  of  delegates  from 
the  Highland  counties  for  olit.iining  an  alteration  of 
the  law  passed  the  year  before  in  regard  to  small  stills 
within  the  Highland  line.  Nearly  the  whole  labmir 
connected  witb  this  most  important  aabject,  and  all 
the  correspondence  with  the  gentlemen  wbo  were  to 
support  the  desired  alteration  in  parluimcnt,  fell  upon 
Sir  William  Eorbes.  By  his  indefatigable  efforts, 
however,  aided  by  those  of  the  Duke  of  .\thol,  the 
object  was  at  length  attained,  and  by  tbe  25  Geo. 
HI.  t  his  important  matter  was  pntapon  an  improved 

footing. 

Ever  alive  to  the  call  of  humanity  and  tbe  safler- 
ings  of  tbe  afflicted,  he  early  directed  bis  attention 
to  the  formation  of  a  Tnmitic  asylum  in  Edinburgh 

— an  institKtitin  the  v  .-'.nt  of  which  was  at  that  time 
severely  It-lt  by  all,  Imt  e-j.i-cially  the  [xiorer  classes 
iif  s'  Licty.  Ila\i:;g  collected  the  ]>rinti'd  accounts 
of  similar  institutions  in  other  places,  he  drew  up  a 
sketch  of  the  intended  establishment,  and  an  ad- 
vertisement for  its  support,  in  March,  1 788.  Though 
a  snIBcient  sum  could  not  be  eoUeeted  to  set  the  de^ 
sign  on  foot  at  that  time,  a  fimndation  was  laid,  on 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  his  son.  Sir  William, 
and  other  liencvnleiit  and  public-spirited  individual.s 
the  present  excellent  structure  at  Momingside  was 
ultimately  reared. 

The  benevolent  Dr.  Johnston  of  Lcith  having 
formeil  in  1792  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
blind  as)  turn  in  Edinburgh,  Sir  William  Forl)es, 
both  by  liberal  subscription  and  active  exertion, 

greatly  criutributed  to  the  success  1  .f  the  undertaking. 
He  w.is  the  chairman  of  the  coniini'tcc  a|:]'(iiii;ed  by 
the  sul-Kcribers  t'>  draw  up  ri'^ul.uiuns  for  the  estab- 
lishment, and  when  the  committee  of  man.agcment 
was  appointeil,  he  was  nominated  vice-president, 
which  situation  he  continued  to  bold  till  the  time  of. 
bte  death.  Without  descending  farther  Into  detaO, 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  ft>r  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  lif«^  Sir  William  was  citlK-r  .at  the  head, 
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or  actively  en$^ed  in  tbe  management,  of  all  tlie 

charit.iblc  c>.t:iljli.shment!i  of  Kdinbur^h,  ainl  that 
inaiiy  of  the  mo-,t  valuable  of  them  owed  their  exist- 
ence or  success  to  his  exertions. 

Nor  was  it  only  to  his  native  city  that  bis  liencficcnt 
exertions  were  continccL  The  mmUjr  etitate  of  Pit- 
sligo  having  been  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  17461  was 
brought  to  sale  in  1758,  and  bought  liy  Mr.  Forbes, 
Lord  Pitsligo's  only  son.  His  embarrassments 
liovvcver,  soon  compelled  him  to  bring  the  lower 
biruny  of  I'it^li^D  to  sale,  .iml  it  was  li  iu^Ut  by  Mr. 
(.i.iriicn  of  TrDii)):  .Sir  William  l''ort>es  lieinj;  the 
nearest  heir  of  the  family,  soon  after  jiurchasc<l  seventy 
acres  of  the  u[)()er  barony,  including  the  old  mansion 
of  I'itsli^o,  now  rootless  and  deserted.  By  the  death 
of  Mr.  Forbes  in  1781  Sir  William  succeeded  to  the 
lower  barony,  with  whidi  he  had  now  connected  the 
old  mansion  house,  and  thus  saw  realised  his  early 
and  f.ivourite  wish  of  reslming  tu  his  ancient  family 
their  paternal  inheritance. 

The  acijuisition  of  this  property,  which,  though 
extensive,  was,  from  the  embarrassments  of  the 
family,  in  a  most  Delected  states  opened  a  boundless 
field  for  Sir  William's  active  benevolence  of  disposi- 
tion. In  his  character  of  landlord  he  was  most 
anxious  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
people  on  his  estates,  and  sp.irc  i  iieiilu  r  time  nor 
expense  to  effect  it.  He  early  cmnmencixi  their  im- 
provement on  a  most  liberal  scale,  and  Ik-iu  his  at- 
tention in  an  especial  manner  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
laigetnct  of  moss  which  still  remained  in  a  state  of 
nature.  With  this  view  be  laid  oat  in  178J  the  vil- 
lage of  New  Pltsligo,  and  gave  every  assistance,  by 
lending  money,  and  forbearance  in  the  exnction 
of  rent,  to  the  incipient  exertions  of  the  fcuars. 
NumliLT^  i>{  p  ior  cottars  Were  cstablislied  by  his  t.ire 
on  the  must  uncultivated  parts  of  tbe  estate,  most  of 
whom  not  only  paid  no  rent  fur  the  land  dicy  occu- 
pied, but  were  pensioners  on  his  bounty — a  mode  of 
proceeding  which,  although  it  brought  only  burdens 
on  the  estate  at  first,  h.is  since  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefit  by  the  continual  application  of  thai 
jjre.itest  of  all  improvements  to  a  barren  soil— the 
labour  of  the  human  hand.  The  value  of  this  pro- 
perty, and  the  means  of  im]'rovemcnt  to  the  tenantry, 
were  further  increasctl  by  the  judici'ui-.  purchase  in 
17S7  of  the  contiguous  estates  of  Pit  1,1:  1.  ail  Pitlen- 
diam,  whicb»  by  their  situation  on  the  sea-shore,  af- 
ibided  the  means  cf  obtaining  in  great  abnndance 
sea-ware  for  the  lands.  The  liberal  cncouni:;i;ineni 
which  he  afforded  soon  lirought  settlers  from  all 
quarters;  the  ^reat  improvements  which  he  made 
himself  scr\'cd  both  as  a  model  and  an  incitement  to 
his  tenantr)-;  the  formation  of  the  great  roatl  from 
Peterhead  to  Banii^  which  passed  through  tbe  village 
of  New  Pitsligo,  and  to  which  he  laigely  cmtribuled, 
connected  the  new  feuars  with  those  thriving  sea- 
ports; and  before  his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
scL-inL;  .i-.-.emble<l  on  a  spot  which,  at  his  ac<]uisition 
of  til  •  est.ite,  was  a  l>arren  waste,  a  tlirivinj;  popula- 
n..!i  lit  5CX3  souls,  and  several  thousaixl  acres  sinilinj^ 
with  cultivation  which  were  formerly  the  abode  only 
of  the  tnoor-fowl  OT  the  curlew. 

In  order  to  encourage  industry  on  his  estate,  lie 
established  a  spinning-sdiool  at  New  Pitsligo,  intro. 
dnced  the  linen  manufacture,  and  erected  a  bleach- 
field — undertakings  which  have  since  Ken  attended 
with  the  greatest  success.  At  the  same  time,  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  young,  he  built  a  school- 
house,  where  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Chri.stian  Knowledge  established  a  teacher;  and  in 
order  to  afford  to  penoasof  all  pemiasions  the  means 
of  attending  that  species  of  wonhip  to  which  they 
were  indioed,  he  biult  and  endowed  not  only  a  chapel 


of  ease,  with  a  manse  for  the  minister,  connected 

\wlh  tiie  I'.stablishtd  Church,  but  a  clia|)el,  with  a 
il  WLlliiiL;-huu%e  fur  an  Kpiscopal  clergyman,  for  the 
bcnclit  of  thij~e  who  belonged  to  that  pirsuasioii. 
.Admirable  acts  of  lieneticencc,  hardly  credible  in  one 
who  resided  above  two  hundred  miles  from  this  scene 
of  his  bouutyt  and  was  incessantly  occupied  in  no* 
jects  of  improvements  or  charity  in  his  own  dty  I 

To  most  men  it  would  appear  that  such  support 
and  attention  to  these  multifarious  objects  of  benevo- 
lence, both  in  Kdinburgh  and  on  his  AlKT<ici-n-l)irc 
estates,  would  have  absorbetl  the  whole  of  both  his 
fortune  and  his  time  which  could  l>e  devoted  to  ob- 
jects of  beneficence.  But  tliat  was  not  Sir  William 
Forbes'  character.  IndefiUi^tble  in  activity,  un- 
wearied in  doing  good,  he  was  not  less  ttrenMNis  in 
private  than  in  public  charity;  and  no  hmnan  eye 
will  ever  kii  'U-,  i;  i  Iiui'llh  ^  ar  Lxct  le.Tm,  tlie  e\tcn- 
siveaiid  invaluabii- <lcc'ls  ol  kindiK-ss  and  benevolence 
which  he  [xrrformed,  not  merely  to  all  the  unfottuiia'.e 
who  fell  wiihin  his  own  observation,  but  all  who 
were  led  by  his  character  fiMr  bcnefiCCnce  to  apply  to 
him  for  relief.  Perhaps  no  penon  ever  combined  to 
so  great  a  degree  tbe  most  wdmonded  pecuniary 
generosity  with  delicacv  in  tbe  bestowal  of  the  gift, 
and  discrimination  in  the  mode  in  which  it  w  as  ap- 
])licd.  Without  ^ving  way  to  the  weakness  of  111- 
discriminalcly  reheving  all  who  apply  for  charity, 
which  so  soon  .surrounds  those  who  indulge  in  it  with 
a  mass  of  idle  or  profligate  indigence,  he  nuule  it  a  nde 
to  inquire  )>ersonally,  or  by  means  of  those  he  could 
tnist,  into  the  chancter  and  dreuntttanoes  of  those 
who  were  partakers  of  his  bonnty:  and  when  he  foand 
that  it  ".1-  r  i!!y  deserved,  that  virtue  bad  K-en  re- 
tluced  1>\  suUcimg,  or  industry  l)!asted  by  misfortune, 
he  put  no  bouinii  to  the  s])lelidid  extent  ol  li,^  l>i  iie- 
factions.  To  one  cla.ss  in  particular,  in  wham  the 
sutTerings  of  poverty  are  perhaps  more  severely  felt 
than  by  any  other  in  society,  the  remnants  of  old  and 
respectable  fiunOieswho  had  survived  their  relations, 
or  iieen  broken  down  by  misforttme,  his  charity  was 
in  a  most  signal  nunner  exerteil;  and  numerous 
aged  and  respectable  individuals  who  had  once  known 
better  days  wouhl  have  been  reduced  by  lus  death  to 
absolute  ruin  if  they  had  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  fin<l  in  his  descendants  the  heirs  not  only  of  bis 
fortune,  but  of  his  virtue  and  generosity. 

Both  Sir  William's  iiuber  and  mother  were  of 
Episcopalian  fimiilie^  m  most  of  those  of  tbe  higher 
class  in  Aberdeensbifeat  tiuit  period  were;  and  he 
w  as  early  and  strictly  educated  In  the  tenets  of  that 
jKTsuasion.  1  If  attended  Chief-baron  Smith's  chapel 
in  HIackfriars'  Wynd,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
vestry,  along  with  the  esteemed  Sir  Adolphus  Ough- 
ton,  then  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland.  In  1771 
it  was  resolved  to  join  this  congregation  with  that  of 
two  other  chapels  in  Carrubcr's  Close  and  Skiimer's 
Close,  and  build  a  more  spacious  and  commodious 
|)lnce  of  \vor^lli[>  for  ihem  all  unitetl.  In  this  under- 
taking, as  in  ino-.t  others  of  the  st>rt,  the  lalx">uiing 
oar  fell  to  Sir  William  FotlK-s;  and  by  his  per^jiial 
exertions,  and  the  lilierai  subscriptionsof  himself  and 
his  friends,  the  Cowgale  Chapd  wasat  length  com> 
pleted,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  places  of  worship  in  Edinbnigh. 

When  the  new  bankrupt  act,  which  had  liecn  cn- 
•octed  only  fi>r  a  limited  time,  expired  in  17S3,  Sir 
William  Forbes  was  appointe<l  convener  ofiln-  mer- 
cantile committee  in  Edinburgh,  which  corresponded 
with  the  committees  of  Gh-isgow  and  AlHrnlecn,  of 
which  Provost  Colquhoun  and  Mr.  Miiite  were  re« 
spectively  conveners;  and  their  united  cflbits  and 
intelUgience  nioduoed  tlw  great  imprDvenent  190a 
the  fanrwUdi  w«i efiscted  bf  that  act  By  it  tbe 
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•eqacstiation  Inw,  which  under  the  old  statute  had 
cateoded  to  .ill  <kscriptions  of  debtors,  was  confined 
to  Mwdmnts,  traders,  and  others  properly  falling 
mder  its  spirit;  the  well-known  relations  for  the 
equalization  of  arrestments  and  poindings  within 
suty  da)-*,  were  introdnced;  sequestrations,  which 
incliu]c<i  at  first  only  the  personal  estate,  were  cx- 
teiiJcd  to  the  whole  property;  and  the  greatest  im- 
provement of  all  was  intriKlu(.:al,  n.Tincly,  the  restric- 
tioa  of  what  was  forroiTly  alternative  to  a  system  of 
pmale  tnstt  mtder  judKial  controL  Sir  William 
Fofhei^  who  Wf laaponded  with  the  London  solicitor 
who  diew  the  bQl,  had  the  principal  share  in  wag- 
gesttng  these  the  great  outlines  of  the  ^tem  of 
mercantile  bankruptcy  in  this  country ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  cnnvention  <A  roy.il  burghs,  who  p.ii<l 
the  expen>e  attending  it,  voted  thanks  to  the  lord- 
aiivoc-aie  fur  ciirrying  it  through  parliament,  they  at 
tbesame  time  (lOth  July,  1783)  directed  their  preses 
to  "convey  the  thanks  of  the  convention  to  Sir 
WOtiam  Forbes,  llay  Campbell,  £iq.,  solicitor- 
goKral  for  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Mime,  for  their  great 
and  unommtin  .ittcntion  to  the  Itill." 

On  the  dc.ith  of  Mr.  Koibes  of  ri!>liL;o,  only  son 
of  Lord  I'ltiligo,  in  17S2,  whose  csl.ne  and  title 
trere  forfeited  for  his  accession  to  the  rebellion  in 
1745,  Sir  William  Forl>cs,  a.s  the  nearest  heir  in  the 
fanle  line  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Camily  of 
Fofbo,  ddmed  and  obtained  from  the  lyon-conrt 
the  designation  and  arms  of  Pitsligo.  He  was  the 
heir  of  ihe  peerage  under  the  destination  in  the 
patent,  if  it  h.i<l  not  been  forfeited. 

Hitherto  Sir  William  Forbes'  character  lias  been 
eonsidi-re  1  merely  .xs  ihat  of  a  [niblic-spirilcd,  active, 
and  benevolent  gentleman,  who,  by  great  activity 
aadqiodess  integrity,  had  been  eminently  prosperous 
in  Vk,  and  devoted,  in  the  tnie  spirit  01  Christian 
dnrity,  a  huge  portion  of  Us  ample  means  and 
valuable  time  to  the  relief  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or 
works  of  public  utility  and  improvement ;  but  this 
was  not  his  only  character — he  was  also  a  gentleman 
of  the  highcM  brcetiing,  and  most  dignific<i  m.mncrs  ; 
the  life  of  ever)'  scene  of  innocent  amusement  or  re- 
creation, the  head  of  the  most  cultivated  and  elc-gant 
society  in'tlie  capital;  and  a  link  lictween  the  old 
Scottish  aristDoatica)  liunilies,  to  which  he  beioond 
by  birth,  and  the  rising  commercial  opulence  with 
which  he  was  conncctcl  V)v  profession,  as  well  35; 
the  lit'jrary  circle  with  which  he  was  iniimate  from 
his  .icipiircnients.  His  intimate  acriuaintance  with 
the  first  literary  characters  of  the  day,  and  the  exten- 
sive corresponaence  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
probably  si^ested  to  Sir  William  Forbes  the  idea 
of  writing  me  life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  one  of  his  earliest 
and  most  valued  friends,  and  whose  eminence  was 
not  only  such  as  to  call  for  such  an  efTort  of  bio- 
graphy, but  whose  acquaintance  with  all  the  cniineitt 
writers  of  the  time,  rendered!  his  life  the  most  favour- 
able opportunity  for  portraying  the  constellation  of 
illnstrious  men  who  shed  a  glory  over  Scotland  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centwy.  He  executed 
this  wwk  acoofdii^^jr,  whidi  appeared  in  1805, 
ibottly  before  his  death,  hi  sudi  a  way  as  to  give 
the  roost  favourable  impression  of  the  distinction 
which  he  would  have  attained  as  an  author,  had  his 
path  in  general  not  lain  in  a  more  extende<l  and  \n-- 
caliar  sphere  of  usefulness.  It  rapidly  went  through 
a  second  edition,  and  is  now  deservedly  ranked  high 
aaoog  the  biographical  and  historical  remains  of 
the  but  century. 

Om  r****"**"  and  most  salotanr  species  of  bencvo- 
knee  was  ptaetised  by  Sir  William  Forbes  to  the 
extent.     His  situation  as  head  of  a  great 
esublLihmcnt  led  to  bis  receiving  frequent 


applications  in  the  way  of  business  for  assistance, 
from  young  men  not  as  yet  ]K)ssessed  of  capital.  By 
a  happy  combination  of  caution  with  lioeralit]^  in 
making  these  advances,  by  inquirii^  minutely  mto 
the  habits  and  moral  character  of  the  individuals  as* 
sisted,  and  proportioning  the  advance  to  their  means 
and  circiimstances,  he  was  enabled,  to  an  almost  in. 
credible  extent,  to  assist  the  eaily  elTorts  of  imhislry, 
without  in  the  least  cn<iaiii^erin|^  ihc  funds  conimitted 
by  others  to  his  care.  Hundreds  in  every  rank  in 
Edinburgh  were  enabled,  by  his  paternal  assistance, 
to  commence  life  with  advantage^  who  otherwise 
oonld  never  have  been  established  in  the  world ;  and 
numbers  who  aAerwards  rose  to  affluence  and  pro- 
sperity, never  ceased  in  after-years  to  acknowI«!dge 
with  the  warmest  gratitude  the  timely  assistance 
which  first  gave  the  turn  to  their  heretofore  adverse 
fortunes,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  SttCCess 
which  they  afterwards  attained. 

The  benerolenoeof  hisdisposition  and  thewarmth 
of  his  heart  seemed  to  expand  with  the  advance  of  life 
and  the  increase  of  his  wealth.    Unlike  most  other 

men,  he  grew  even  more  indul;^ent  an<!  humane,  if 
that  were  (>os^ible,  in  his  older  ihari  Ins  earlier  years. 
The  intcrcnur-c  of  life,  and  the  expLT^encc  of  a  most 
extensive  business,  had  no  effect  in  diminishing  his 
favourable  opinion  of  mankind,  or  cooling  his  ardour 
in  the  pursuit  of  beneficence.  Viewing  others  in  the 
pure  and  unsullied  mirror  of  his  own  mind,  he  im> 
puted  to  them  the  warm  and  benevolent  feelinss 
with  which  he  himself  was  actuated;  and  thought 
they  were  influencc<l  by  tlic  same  high  sp'rin^'s  of 
conduct  which  directed  his  own  life.  It  was  an 
early  rule  with  him  to  set  aside  ever)'  year  a  certain 
p(irt!on  of  his  income  to  works  of  charity,  and  this 
proportion  increasing  with  the  growth  of  his  fortune, 
ultimately  reached  an  almost  iaoediUe  amount. 
Unsatisfied  even  with  the  immense  extent  and  grow- 
ing weight  of  his  public  and  private  charities,  he  had, 
for  many  years  before  his  death,  distributed  large 
sums  annually  to  individuals  on  whom  he  could  rely 
to  Ik.'  the  almoners  of  his  bounty;  and  his  revered 
friend  Bishop  Jolly  received  in  this  way  £100  a  year, 
to  be  distributed  around  the  remote  village  of  Fraser. 
burgh,  in  Aheideendiiie;  These  sums  were  bestowed 
under  the  most  solemn  promise  of  secrecy,  and  with- 
out any  one  but  the  person  charged  with  the  bounty 

f>einp  aw  ate  w  ho  the  donor  was.  Numbers  in  this 
way  ni  every  part  of  the  country  ])artook  oflus  charity, 
without  then  knowing  whose  was  the  hand  which 
blessed  them;  and  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
lane  JWCWMt  who  had  been  succoured  by  his  al- 
moiicn»  nftanmuds  applied  to  himself;  but  on  such 
occasions,  he  invariably  thieved  them  if  they  really 
seemed  to  require  assistance;  holding,  as  he  himseu 
c-xpresscd  it,  tliat  his  public  and  private  charities 
were  distinct;  and  that  his  right  hand shooldlMt  know 
what  his  left  hand  had  given. 

I5ut  the  end  of  a  life  of  so  much  di;.;nily  and  use- 
fulness, the  pattern  of  l)encvolence,  refinement,  and 
courtesy,  was  at  length  approaching.  He  had  a  long 
and  dangerous  illness  in  1791,  from  which,  at  the 
time,  he  had  no  hopes  of  recovery;  and  wnldi  he 
bore  with  the  resignation  and  meekness  which  might 
have  been  expccte<l  from  his  character.  Though 
that  complaint  yielded  to  the  skill  of  his  medical 
friends  it  left  the  see<is  of  a  still  more  dangerous 
maladv,  in  a  tendency  to  water  in  the  chest.  In 
1802  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  Lady  Forbes, 
the  loved  and  worthy  {>artner  of  his  virtues;  which 
sensibly  affected  his  sprits,  though  he  bore  the  be> 
reavement  with  the  nrmness  and  hope  whidi  his 
strong  reliijious  prin(.i|i!cs  inspired.  In  May,  1806, 
shortly  after  his  return  from  London,  whither  he 
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had  been  summoned  as  a  witness  on  Lord  Melville's 
trial,  he  begjan  to  feel  symptoms  of  shortness  of 
breath;  and  the  last  house  where  he  dined  was  that 
of  bis  wo.  Lord  Medwyn,  oa  occasion  of  the  christ- 
enhae  of  one  of  his  caUdr6ii«  on  the  aSth  of  June, 
iSoe.    After  that  time  fie  was  constantly  confined 

to  thL-  liDiise;  the  dilTirnlty  f>f  brr.-.thinj^  incrc.T~c.I, 
and  his  saffcrin^^  for  m;isiy  imiruh-.  ui  rt;  very  severe. 
During  all  thi^,  trying  jieriod  not  a  complaint  ever 
escaped  his  lips.  He  constantly  prayeil  for  assist- 
ance to  be  enabled  to  bear  whatever  the  Almighty 
miglit  send;  and  at  length  death  dosed  his  memor- 
able career,  on  the  I3th  November,  1806,  when 
surrounded  by  his  family,  and  supported  by  all  the 
hopes  and  con.solations  of  religion,  amidst  the  tears 
of  hi^  relations,  and  tin-  lilessings  of  his  country. 

Sir  William  Forbei  was  succeeded  in  his  title 
and  estates  by  his  son,  Sir  Willi.im,  a  man  of  ilie 
most  amiable  and  upright  character,  who  having 
been  cat  off  in  die  middle  of  llis  years  and  uscful- 
neiSi  was  saccceded  by  liis  son.  Sir  John  Stuart 
Pona.  The  sabtect  of  oar  memoir  teR  two  other 
sons,  Mr.  John  Hay  Forbes  fl.nrd  Mc-chvyn)  aful 
Mr.  George  Forbes,  and  five  <];iuL;':i;ers,  four  of  w  horn 
were  married:  La^ly  W  lo  i,  witc  of  Sir  .Mexaiuler 
Wood;  Mrs.  MacdoriaKl  of  (ilengarry;  Mrs.  Skene 
of  Kubislaw;  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  of  I^ortmore.  We 
dose  tbu  notice  of  Sir  Wiiitam  Forties,  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Waller  Soott,  who,  in  Ui  notes  to  Afarmmt, 
remarluof  bim,  that  he  was  "unequalled,  perhaps, 
in  tlw  de|[ree  of  indtvidnal  affection  entertained  for 
him  l>y  hts  friends,  as  well  as  in  the  general  esteem 
and  respect  of  Scotland  at  large;"  and  who,  in  that 
noble  poem,  commemofBtCt  Us  viltoes  with  eqiml 
truth  and  tenderness: — 

**  Far  iii.iy  we  mbkIi  befeic  we  find 
A  heart  10  muilj  and  w  kind!" 

FORDUN.  or  DE  FOBDUN,  John,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  ScotUhnnkcn,  was  prolnbly 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
at  the  village  of  Fordun,  in  Kincardineshire,  from 
which  he  seems  to  have  taken  his  name.  Walter 
ISower,  the  continuator  of  his  history,  speaks  of  him 
OS  a  simple  man,  who  never  graduated  in  the  schools. 
It  wonlaaiqiear,  however,  that  he  possessed  sa£kient 
learnings  to  fit  bim  for  the  profesmon  of  a  priest  and 

tlic  ci^mpositinn  of  a  I.alin  histon.',  as  these  two 
varioiK  kinds  of  la!)our  were  then  jiraetiHed.  He 
was  a  priest  of  the  dir)cese  of  .St.  iXndreus,  and  a 
canon  of  the  ctiurch  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  resided  at  tlie  time  when  he  compoisd  Ids 
Ustocy.  This  great  composition  wis  in  prqgreM^  m 
he  himself  inibnns  ns^  in  die  reign  of  Rlehnnl  IL  of 
Eitt^and,  which  extended  between  the  yeaiv  1387 
and  1399;  and  this,  vague  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  few 
dates  that  can  be  supplied  respecting  the  liie  of  the 
chronicler.  The  work  proiiuceil  by  Fordun,  though 
deformed  by  the  sn])erstitious  and  incorrect  ideas  of 
tlie  age^  is  nevertheless  a  respectable  production, 
fully  qualified  to  bear  comparison  with  the  works  of 
the  omttempoirAry  Et^iish  historians,  l  lie  merit  of 
the  aadior  is  increased  In  no  mean  decree  by  the 
motive  which  prompted  him  to  undertake  the  eoin- 

Eosition — a  desire  of  su])p!vi:ig  the  want  of  those 
istorical  monuments  \Ui.;:h  i  .dvvard  I.  carried  away 
to  England.  To  quote  the  quaint  words  of  a 
monkish  writer "After  the  loss  of  these  chronicles, 
a  veoemlile  Scottish  Driest,  by  name  John  Fordun, 
arose^  and  feeling  his  neart  titillated  and  dferresoent 
with  patriotic  z^,  he  applied  his  lund  boldly  to 


■  Ks  translated  by  Mr.  P.  F.  T>der,  fa  V»  Mm  if 
Sc«ttuk  IVortMm,  anide  "Focdua." 


the  work  ;  nor  did  he  desist  from  the  undertaking 
until,  by  the  most  laborious  study  and  perseverance, 
traversing  England  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
his  own  country,  he  had  recovered  so  much  of  the 
lost  materiab  as  enaliled  him  to  eompose  hve  vol- 
umes of  the  delectable  gests  of  the  Scots,  which  he 
drew  up  in  a  siifTuiently  chroiiiele-like  style,  ns  ihey 
are  to  be  found  in  the  great  volume  entitled  (he 
Sto/;.  /'nvnin'ii.  In  this  luulertaking  it  is  impossible 
to  refrain  from  bestowing  great  praise  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  the  author.  For,  adverting  to  the  &ct  that 
to  commit  all  the  records  of  past  ages  to  the  memory 
is  the  attribute  of  God  rather  than  man;  he,  open 
this  consideration,  travclh  d  foot,  like  an  on* 
wearictl  and  investigating  i  ce,  through  the  floweiy 
mca'lows  of  Britain,  and  into  the  oracular  recesses 
of  Ireland;  taking  his  way  through  provinces  and 
towns,  ihrongh  universities  and  colleges,  through 
churches  and  monasterie*;,  entering  into  conversa- 
tion, and  not  unfrequcntly  sharing  at  bed  and  Ixiard, 
with  historians  and  chrunologisis;  tnmuig  over  their 
books,  debating  and  disputing  with  them,  and  pride- 
ing  down,  or  tntittilatinr;  in  his  descriptive  tablets,  all 
that  most  plcasdl  hini;  in  this  manner,  and  by  pur- 
suing indefatiL;:d)le  invi-siigation,  he  l^ecame  pos- 
sessed of  the  knowledge  which  was  before  unknov^  n 
to  him,  and  collecting  it  with  studious  care  in  the 
revolving  sinuosities  of  tiis  parchment  code,  like 
rich  honeycombs  in  a  historical  hive,  he,  as  I  have 
already  premised,  divided  them  into  five  books  of 
elegant  composition,  which  brought  down  the  history 
to  the  death  of  the  sainted  King  David." 

The  result  of  Fordun's  lalxnirs  is,  that  we  possess 
an  account  of  several  ages  of  SinitisU  liisiory  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  blank. 
The  two  first  of  the  five  books  into  which  he 
divides  his  work  may  be  laid  aside  as  relating  only 
to  the  ikbolons  part  of  the  namtive;  the  last  re- 
fers to  the  period  between  1056  and  1 1 53,  nnd  is  a 
valuable  piece  of  history.  Posterior  to  the  year  last 
mentioned  Fordun  has  only  written  detached  notes, 
which,  however,  are  themselves  of  no  small  value 
for  the  iacts  which  they  contain.  Wiien  the  vener- 
able canon  found  himself  too  infinn  to  continue  his 
labours,  he  committed  the  materials  which  he  had 
collected  to  Waiter  Bower,  who^  as  noticed  else- 
where, became  abbot  of  InchcoTm  in  1418,  and  by 
wh  >ni  the  work  was  brought  down  to  the  year  I436. 
I  he  S<  ortri':>,u.'/rr'n  was  afterwards  copied  in  various 
monasteries,  and  has  accordingly  lieen  h3ndc<i  down 
in  several  <^^har  .  s,  each  slightly  different  from  the 
other,  ui  it  i  (!;,  tales  of  the  HiHti  of  Scene,  the 
Book  of  Faulty^  and  other  denomiiMtions.  Finally, 
the  eariier  part  formed  a  safastmctaie  for  the  ampli- 
fied work  of  Hector  Boece,  and  Ihe  elegant  one  of 
liuchanan.  The  work  itself  has  been  twice  printed, 
first  at  Oxfortl,  by  Hcanie,  in  five  vols.  Svo,  and 
afterwards  at  Kdinbnrgh  in  one  volume  folio,  with  a 
preface  by  (i  'odal;  but  a  translation  is stlU adflSidCfw 
aturn  in  .^coltish  historical  literature. 

FOBOYGl^  David^  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  aotW  of 

several  esteemed  works,  was  one  of  the  twen^-ono 
children  of  T'rovosl  Fordyce  of  that  city,  and  whose 
wife  was  a  sister  of  Alexander  and  T  ijoni.as  Black- 
well,  whose  lives  have  ai)peare<l  prc>-iously  in  this 
work.  The  father  of  the  Wackwclls  was  professor 
of  divinity,  Dr.  Thomas  Blackwell  twcame  professor 
of  Greek,  and  his  widow  founded  a  chemical  chidr 
in  Marisdial  College,  which  has  thus  become  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  both  the  Fordyces  and  the 
Hlackwells.  David  Fordyce  was  born  in  171T.  .tp  I 
I  was  the  second  son  of  bis  parents.    To  quote  tlic 
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onl3f  accessible  authority  respecting  him'— After  be- 
ing ciuc.Uevi  at  the  grammar-sch  ool  of  his  native 
city,  he  was  entered  of  Mari?ichal  Colle^^e  m  1724, 
where  he  went  through  a  course  of  phil  )s>>j)tiy  uiuicr 
Professor  Daniel  Janien,  and  of  mathematics  under 
Mr.  John  Stewart  He  took  lia  depte  cS  A.H.  in 
I728»  whea  he  wis  but  little  more  thea  seventeen 
yeen  old.  Being  intended  for  the  cbarcli,  his  next 
iqiplication  was  to  the  study  of  divinity,  under  tlie 
processor  of  that  branch,  Mr.  James  Chahners,  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  and  ancestor  of  the 
individtuds  who  have  so  long  carried  on  the  yt&^r- 
dtem  yntrtuU  newiqpeper.  Mr.  Fordyce  studied 
divinity  with  greet  srnmr,  and  in  time  obtained  a 
license  es  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  though  be  was 
not  so  fortunate  ais  to  procure  a  living.  In  1742  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
Han5<hal  College,  a  chair  which  then  ikmandLHl  .1 
greater  range  ol  accomplishments  than  now.  It  was 
the  <luty  of  Mr.  Foniyce,  not  only  to  deliver  the 
UMial  philosophic  lectures,  but  to  give  instructions 
in  a  similar  manner  OQ  natural  history,  chronology', 
Ccedt  end  lUmen  intiqaitie^  mechanics*  <q)tics, 
and  esttonemy;  and  it  is  acloiowledged  that  he  ac- 
quiirt-  !  lK:n',elf  of  this  lalwious  task  in  a  very  respect- 
able uiaimcr.  The  connection  of  some  of  his  col- 
leaj^U'.-i  with  the  liter.iry  system  of  the  metropolis 
appears  to  have  introduced  Mr.  Fordyce  to  the 
celebrated  Dodslcv,  by  whom  he  was  employed  to 
write  the  article  "korai  Philosophy"  for  y^Modent 
Pne^ttr;  a  task  whidi  he  performed  in  sooediteble 
a  manner,  that  it  was  aftenrards  found  necesnry  to 
publish  his  work  in  an  independent  form,  under  the 
title  of  'I'lu  !J<-ntoit5  of  Moral  I'hilosof'hy.  It  .ip- 
peared  in  1754,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  most  ele- 
gant an<l  iiselul  comi'ciidium  of  moral  science  wliich 
had  then  been  given  to  the  public.  Previously  to 
this,  Mr.  Fur  iycc  bad  attracted  some  notice  as  an 
■nthor,  tiioiigh  without  his  name,  in  DMopia  eoH' 
etrmimg  E*b$tat»u,  tint  fiist  volume  of  whidi  was 
published  in  1745,  and  the  second  in  1748.  It  is 
a  work  of  very  considerable  merit,  but  somewhat 
tinged  by  the  fopperies  of  the  school  of  Shafteslmi y, 
although  entirely  free  from  its  more  injurious  notions. 
He  was  engaged  in  other  literary  designs,  and  af- 
fixded  the  promise  of  rising  to  great  eminence  in  the 
woild,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  a  premature  death, 
la  1750  he  made  a  ta«ir  thioitgh  Fiance,  Italy,  and 
other  eoantiies,  with  a  perttcular  view  to  visit  Rome, 
and  was  returning  home  in  1751  when  he  unh.ippily 
lost  his  life  in  the  foriy-fir^t  vc.ir  of  his  .age,  by  a 
s'.orm  .rii  the  co.ist  of  Ilolljiid.-  His  death  is  p.ithc- 
licaiiy  noticed  by  his  brother  Dr.  James  Fordyce, 
la  his  AdiNnt*  i»  the  Deityt  and  an  epitaph  from 
the  same  pen,  oonceived  in  a  somewhat  uombastical 
stykb  will  be  Cnaul  in  the  (kiittmMfsUifguimtfK 
1796. 

FORDYCE,  Gr.oRCK,  a  distinguished  ))hysician 
and  lecturer  on  me<iicine,  was  born  at  Aberdeen, 
November  iS,  1736,  and  was  the  only  and  post- 
humous child  of  .Mr.  George  Fordyce,  a  brothier  of 
the  ether  three  distinguiihed  penons  of  the  seme 
name  xcoorded  in  the  peeaent  work,  and  the  ino- 
prietor  of  a  small  huded  estate,  called  Broadlord, 

i  An  unpublished  Article  of  the  Biegra^ia  BritoHmua, 
ia  Omlacn'  Gnmd  Bitgrap 


,   -aphiial  Dietioiuuy. 

*  nc  peach umous  wotfca  of  this  inecnious  penon  \ 
TtfcJ^rnu,  m  Diatapte  centrmiHg  tSe  Art  0/  PrtarhiHg, 
tnDa,  which  is  a  worfc  of  conudcraMe  uti'ity  to  young  divines, 
aod  ha»  been  repeatedly  printed,  aloni;  with  hi',  hnithcr.  Dr. 
Juno  Fordyce''.  vrrninn  nn  Thr  Ehyjumcf  c/ ikr  /'n/^it;  and 
Tkf  TtmpU  »/  V'irtut,  a  Drtam,  which  wa*  given  to  the 
world  ta  I7S7,  wilh  ioaw  idJiliiiei  by  tlw  1 
tdaiivc. 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  His  mother,  not 
long  after,  in.irryitig  again,  he  was  t.ikcn  trom  her, 
when  about  two  years  old,  and  sent  to  Foveran,  at 
which  place  he  received  his  school  etiucation.  He 
was  removed  thence  to  the  university  t)f  Aberdeen, 
where  he  was  made  M.  A.  when  only  fimiteen  years 
ofage.  In  his  childhood  he  had  taken  greet  delight 
in  looking  at  vials  of  coloored  liquids  whidi  were 
placed  at  the  windows  of  an  apothecary's  shop.  To 
this  circumstance,  and  to  his  acquaintance  with  the 
learned  Alexander  Garden,  M.I).,  many  years  a  phy- 
sician in  .South  Carolina,  and  latterly  in  Ixindon, 
but  then  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  in 
Aberdeen,  he  used  to  attribute  the  resolution  he 
very  early  fenned  to  study  medidne.  He  was  in 
consequence  sent,  when  about  fifteen  years  old,  to 
his  uncle.  Dr.  John  Fordyce,  who,  at  that  time, 
practised  medicine  at  Uppingham,  in  Northampton- 
shire. With  him  he  rem;ui!c<!  several  years,  and 
then  went  to  the  university  of  Ktiinljur^^h,  where, 
after  a  residence  of  about  three  years,  he  received 
the  d^ieeof  M.D.,  ta  Oeldber,  1758.  His  inaugu- 
ral dissertatioB  wis  npon  ctfaith.  While  at  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Cttllen  was  so  much  nleued  with  his 
diligence  and  ingenuity,  that,  l>CMdeS  showing  him 
m.iny  oilier  marks  of  reg.ird,  he  used  freauently  to 
give  him  private  assistance  in  his  studies,  'ihe  pupil 
was  ever  after  grateful  for  this  kindness,  and  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  his  preceptor  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect,  calling  him  oflen  "his  learned  and 
revered  master."  About  the  end  of  §758  he  came 
to  London,  but  went  shortly  after  to  LqfdeiL  for  the 

forpose  chiefly  of  studying  anatomy  unoer  Alblnus. 
le  returned  in  1759  to  London,  where  he  soon  de- 
tennined  to  fix  himself  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner 
of  medicine.  When  he  made  known  this  intention 
to  his  relations,  they  highly  disapproved  of  it,  as  the 
whole  of  his  patrimony  had  been  expended  upon  his 
education.  Inspired,  howevct^  with  that  confidence 
whidi  frequently  attends  the  coasdous  possession 
of  great  talents,  he  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and, 
l)efore  the  end  of  1759,  oimmenced  a  course  of  lec- 
tures upon  chemistr)'.  This  was  attendetl  by  nine 
pupils.  In  1 764  he  l)egan  to  lecture  also  upon  materia 
medka  and  the  practice  of  physic.  These  three  sub- 
jects he  continued  to  teach  nearly  thirty  years,  giving 
for  the  most  pwrt,  three  connes  of  lectures  on  eadi 
of  them  every  year.  A  coune  lasted  neariy  four 
months ;  and,  during  it,  a  lecture  of  nearly  an  botir 
was  delivercvi  six  times  in  the  week.  His  time  of 
teaching  coiunieiu  ed  atxnit  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  eii'le  1  at  ten;  his  lecture  upon  the  three 
above-mentioned  subjects  being  given,  one  imme- 
diately after  the  other.  In  1765  he  was  admitted  a 
licentiate  of  the  College  of  Piiysidans.  In  1770  he 
was  chosen  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  after 
a  considerable  contest  with  Sir  William  (then  Dr. ) 
Watson ;  the  number  of  votes  in  his  favour  beii^ 
109,  in  that  of  Dr.  Watson  106.  In  1774  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Literary  Club ;  and  in  1776  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  .Society.  In  1787  he 
was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
No  circumstance  can  demonstrate  more  strongly  the 
hu;h  epinioa  entertained  of  his  abilities  by  the  rest 
ot  the  profession  in  London,  than  Ms  reception  Into 

that  bofly.  He  hail  been  [particularly  active  in  tl'.e 
dispute  wh)Lh  liad  existed  ab  ail  IsveLly  years  before 
between  the  t'ellows  and  licer.t .atcs.  ar.  I  harl,  for  this 
reason,  it  was  thought,  forfeited  all  title  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  fellowah^  thmsoi^  fitvour.  But  the 
college,  in  1787,  were  prenuiag  a  new  edition  of 
their  Pharmatvpttia :  and  tnere  was  confessedly  no 
one  of  their  own  number  well  acquainted  with  phar- 
macentical  chemistiy.   They  wisely,  therefore,  sup- 
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pressed  their  resentment  of  his  former  cr)T\duct.  and, 
by  admitting  him  into  their  body,  securol  his  a^5sii>t- 
ancc  in  a  work  which  they  were  unalilc  t  )  ]>erform 
well  themselves.  In  1 793  he  ausisted  in  (nrming  a 
imall  society  uf  physicians  and  WIKCOns,  %«  hic)>  atier- 
wards  publisbed  several  volnmes,  wider  the  title  of 
MedkMond  Chinirgicai  TirauatHmt!  and  coatinaed 
t )  attend  its  mcctin{^  most  piuictuany  till  withiD  a 
month  or  two  of  his  death. 

Ha\iii^  thus  mentioned  some  of  the  principal 
cveui->  "I  his  literary  life,  we  shall  next  give  a  list 
of  his  various  medical  an>I  philosophical  works;  and 
first,  of  those  which  were  published  himaelf: — I. 
Ettmmtt  tf  Agriculture  tmd  Vtg^ahen,  He  bad 
given  a  course  of  Icctons  on  theM  mbjects  to 
some  yinin<;  men  of  rank;  soon  after  the  close  of 
which  011c  of  his  hearers,  Mr.  Stuart  M.ickcnric. 
urcNCiitcd  him  with  a  copy  of  thrin  from  note-,  lie 
had  taken  while  they  were  delivered.  Dr.  h'ordxcc 
corrected  the  copy,  and  afterwards  published  it  under 
the  atKjvc-menlioned  litlfc— S.  Eltmentst/ the  Prac- 
tice 9/ Pkjfik.  This  WM  oaed  by  him  as  a  text -book 
for  ft  part  of  his  course  of  lectures  on  that  subject. 
— 3-  A  Tim&€»itUuDigation  of  Food.  It  was  ori- 
ginally read  before  the  College  of  Physicians  as  the 
Guelstonian  Lecture.-— 4.  Four Dtsserlationson Fn>er. 
A  fifth,  which  completes  the  sul)ject,  was  left  by  him 
in  manuscript,  and  afterw.iriis  published.  His  other 
works  appeared  in  the  PhUosophital  Transactions, 
and  xhs  Mt^ral mid  Chirurgifoi  Transactions.  In 
the  former  are  dgbt  papers  by  liim,  with  the  follow- 
ing titles: — I.  **0f  the  Li^'ht  produced  by  Inflam- 
mation." 2.  "Examination  of  various  Ores  in  the 
Museum  of  Dr.  \V.  Hunter."  3.  *'.\  New  .Method 
of  assaying  (_"[>;rr  ()re-.."'  4.  "An  Account  of 
some  Experiments  on  the  Loss  ot  Weight  in  Bodies 
on  being  Melted  or  Heated."  5.  "An  Account  of 
an  Experiment  on  Heat."  6.  "The  Cronian  Lec- 
ture on  Muscular  Motion."  7.  **Un  the  Came  of 
the  Additional  We||^  which  Metals  acquire  on 
being  Calcined."  8.  "Account  ofa  New  Pendulum, 
being  t!ie  Hikerian  Lecture."  His  papers  in  the 
Medical  an ti  Chtrurs^ual  Traiisattu^iti  a.xc: — I.  "()b- 
sci^atioiii  on  llic  Sin:il!  jM)x,  and  Cuiics  of  Fever." 
2.  "An  Attempt  to  improve  the  Evidence  of  Medi- 
cine." 3.  Some  Observations  upon  the  Composi- 
tion of  Medicines."  He  was»  besides*  the  inventor 
of  the  experiments  fai  heated  rooms,  an  account  of 
which  wns  pven  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Sir  Charles 
Blaili^i  ii;  and  was  the  author  of  many  improvements 
in  various  arts  connected  with  chemistry,  on  which 
he  used  frequently  to  be  consulted  by  manufacturers. 

Thooeh  the  subject  of  this  memoir  had  projected 
various  liteiaiy  wocki  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  been  mentioaed,  notbhig  was  left  by  him  in 
manuscript,  except  the  DissertaHtm.9u  .Aevralre8<ly 
spoken  of,  and  two  introductory  lectures,  one  to  hi> 
nmrsc  of  mifcria  ni<-iiiia,  the  otlicr  In  lli:U  of  the 
practice  of  phviic.  This  w  ill  not  ap[>c.ir  extraordin- 
ary lo  ihuif  ulio  kui-  w  wli.n  contnlence  lie  had  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  memorv.  He  gave  all  his  lectures 
without  iiotea»  and  pernaps  never  poaaened  aay;  be 
took  no  meaaocandiim  in  writing  « the  cqgitgaiients 
be  formed,  wbedwr  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  was 
always  most  punctual  in  observing  them;  and  when 
he  composed  his  works  for  the  pulilic,  even  such  as. 
describe  '.uccc'^ions  of  events  bound  together,  as  far 
as  we  can  {>erceive,  by  no  ncccs-sary  tie,  lus  matcti;ils, 
such  at  least  as  were  his  own,  were  altogether  dta\\  n 
from  stores  in  his  memoiry,  which  had  often  been 
lakl  op  there  many  years  befope.  In  consequence 
of  thisretcntlveneH  of  memonr,  and  of  great  reading 
and  a  most  inventive  mind,  be  was,  perhaps,  more 
gcoendly  dtilted  in  the  sciences  iriiidi  are  dtber 


directly  sitVi>(  n  ii  nt  to  medicine,  or  remotely  con- 
nected wuii  ii,  ili.m  any  other  person  ot  his  time. 
One  fault  ni  liis  character  as  an  autliur  jirohably 
arose,  cither  wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  very  excel- 
lence which  has  been  meBUoaed.  This  was  his  de* 
ficiency  in  the  art  of  liteniy  oonposidon,  the  know- 
ledge of  wbidi  be  mig^t  nave  ImciHibly  acquired 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  was  possessed  by  him, 
hatl  he  felt  the  necessity  In  his  youth  of  frequently 
committin^j  his  thoughts  to  writing,  for  tin-  |*;irj>osc 
of  preservinj;  them.  Hut,  whether  this  be  just  or 
not,  it  must  l>e  confesseii  that,  notwithstanding  his 
great  learning,  whioh  embraced  many  subjects  no 
way  allied  to  medicine,  he  seldon*  w  rote  elegantly, 
often  obscntely  and  inaccurately ;  and  that  he  fre« 
quently  erred  with  respect  even  to  orthography.  His 
language,  however,  in  conversation,  which  ci>nfirms 
the  [ircccdin^'  conjecture,  was  not  less  cora-ct  than 
th.Tt  ot  most  ntlu  r  ]  ersons  of  giMxl  c<iucation.  As 
a  Icctuici,  his  dcliveiy  was  slow  and  hesitating,  and 
fretincntly  interrupted  by  pauses  not  required  tw  bis 
subject.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  contiwica  so 
long,  that  persons  unaccustomed  to  his  nuuHMr  ware 
apt  to  fear  that  he  was  embarrassed.  But  fliese  dia« 
advantages  did  not  prevent  his  having  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils,  actuatc<i  by  the  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving from  him  more  full  and  accurate  instaiction 
than  they  could  elsewhere  obtain.  His  person  is 
said  to  have  liecn  handsome  in  his  youth ;  but  his 
countenance,  from  its  fblmSt  must  have  been  alw  ays 
inexpressive  of  the  giMt  powers  of  bis  mind.  Has 
manners  too  were  less  refined,  and  bfs  dress  in  gene- 
ral less  studied,  than  w  liat  most  persons  in  this  coun- 
try regard  as  proper  for  a  plivsician.  Lroin  these 
causes  and  from  Ins  ■.pt-ndji)^'  no  more  time  with  his 
patients  than  what  was  suilicicnt  for  his  forming  a 
just  opinion  of  their  ailments,  he  had  for  many  years 
but  little  private  employment  in  his  profession ;  and 
never,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  wboi  bis 
reputation  was  at  its  height,  enjoyed  nearly  so  much 
as  many  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion,  however,  that  the  amount  of  his  fees  during 
the  year  iinnu-diatcly  pn-ce<liiig  his  decease,  was 
greater,  notw  ithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  infirm 
health,  llian  it  had  ever  been  before  in  the  same 
space  of  time.  He  had  always  been  fond  of  the 
pleasnics  of  sodety  j  and  in  bis  youth,  to  render  the 
enjoyment  of  them  compatible  with  his  pursuits  after 
knowledge,  he  useti  to  sleep  \ery  little.  He  has 
often,  indeed,  Ix'en  known  to  lecture  tor  three  hnuis 
in  a  morning  without  having  undressed  jiiniM-If  the 
precciling  night.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution 
enabled  him  to  sust.^iii,  U  t  a  considerable  time,  with- 
out apparent  injury,  lliis  debilitating  mode  of  liiiB. 
But  at  length  be  was  attacked  with  gout,  whidi 
afterwards  became  irregular,  and  for  many  years 
frei|uently  affected  him  with  excruciating  pains  in  his 
stomach  and  bowels.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
also,  his  feet  and  ancles  were  almost  constantly 
swollen;  and,  shortly  before  his  ileath,  he  had  symp- 
toms of  water  in  the  chest.  But  these  he  disregardctl, 
and  uniformly  attributed  his  situation,  which  for 
several  weeks  previous  to  bis  death  he  knew  to  be 
ho{>elcss,  to  tbe  presence  of  the  first-menttoned 
disease.  Death  ultimately  relieved  him  from  his 
sutVerings,  May  25,  1S02,  when  he  was  in  the  sixty- 
touilh  year  of  his  age.  \iy  his  wife,  who  was  the 
dauL;!iler  of  Charles  Stuart,  Es<j.,  conservator  of 
Ncots  privileges  in  the  United  Netherlands,  and 
whom  be  had  married  in  1762,  he  Idt  four  children 
—two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

TOBDYOB;  jAMXa,  D.D.,  author  of  the  Sarmmu 
to  Vmmg  fVmtUt  was  a  yonacer  bratbei  of  tbe  sob* 
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)eets  of  two  separate  aitides,  and  tlie  fbarth  son  of 

his  parcnti.  lie  was  horn  at  Alicrdccn  in  1 720,  and 
rcccivtti  the  education  rcijuibite  for  a  mini^tc-r  of  the 
Scottish  church  at  thr  M.insi.li.-il  (.".'llct^c.  In  1752 
he  was  appointed  minuter  of  Urechin,  but  soon  after 
was  removed  to  Alloa,  where  at  fin>t  he  had  mmuf 
pmudices  to  encounter,  though  bis  popular  nmiieii 
and  captivating  style  of  pulpit  ontocy  enabled  him 
voy  speedily  to  overcome  them.  Dni^  bis  brief 
residence  in  this  parish  he  published  three  occasional 
sermons,  which  attracfol  much  notice;  and  in  1760 
he  incrcasetl  his  fame  to  a  (jreat  degree  liy  a  <liscoursc 
(>ri  tit-  Foiiy,  /it/amy,  ond  Mufry  of  Unlaio/ul  Pita- 
xuretf  which  be  preached  before  the  General  Assembly, 
•od  aftcnraids  gave  to  the  public.  The  novelty  of 
this  eernioo  in  a  coootiT  where  all  the  beat  sennoos 
wcr>  evangelical,  and  the  deg»Dce  of  Its  style  and 
sentiments,  produce<I  a  great  impression  throudiout 
the  country-.  The  preacher  soon  after  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  notwithstanding  the  difference  lietween  the 
Scottish  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  tenets  of  the 
English  dissenters,  offered  him>elf  on  a  vacancy  at 
the  meeting  in  Carter  Lane,  but  without  success. 
About  this  time  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  university  of  Gta^pnr,  and  was  invited  bjr 
the  mseting  in  Monkwell  Street  to  be  co-pastorwith 

Dr.  LAvvientf,  then  a;^e<i  and  infirm,  lliis  invita- 
tion he  a<.t(.]itcd.  ari'l  upon  Dr.  I^iwrencc's  death, 
whi^h  ha[.]inivil  s.  im  .ifter,  he  became  sole  pastor, 
and  cntcrcti  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  very  respectable 
income.  During  his  ministry  in  this  place  he  ac- 
qoired  a  higher  depee  of  popularity  thanprabably 
ever  was  attuned  vrj  the  sane  means.  The  stnmg 
force  of  his  eloqnenoe  drew  men  of  all  lanks  and  ail 
p.:r^uasions  to  hear  him.  His  action  and  elocution 
Wire  original  and  peculiarly  strikin;^,  licing  not  a 
little  assisted  by  his  figure,  which  was  tall  l>eyond 
the  common  standard,  an' I  Viy  a  set  of  features  which 
in  preaching  displayed  great  variety  of  expression 
and  animation.  Besides  his  rcgubr  attendants,  who 
ndMeribed  to  his  sapport,  his  meeting  was  iieQuented 
by  men  cnrioos  in  doquence;  and  it  ts  said  that  the 
<  ;  Ir' rrAtcfl  David  Garrick  was  more  flinn  oncL-  a 
hcjrt-r,  and  Sf)oke  of  Dr.  Fordyce's  sk i!!  ii:  m.ilDry 
with  great  .ipprohition.  With  rc-pc;i  t  ihi>  theo- 
logical sentiments,  he  appears  to  liave  possessed  that 
fneral  liberality  wbidi  is  dvil  to  all  systems,  with- 
oat  being  attached  to  any.  From  his  printed  works 
it  would  be  easier  to  prove  that  he  belong^  to  no 
sectf  than  that  he  held  the  principles  of  any.  As  to 
the  matter,  morality  appears  to  nave  been  his  chief 
obiect  ;  and  as  to  the  mnnner,  he  anlLMlIy  stiidiLd  a 
(x>!i>h  and  a  spirit  which  was  then  seldom  met  with 
in  English  pulj  iu,  although  it  had  Dot  been  imiisaal 
m  those  of  France. 

In  1771  Dr.  Foidyce  married  Miss  Henrietta  Cum- 
R^ngs;  and  in  1775  he  was  involved  in  an  nnhappy 
dispnte  with  his  ooadjator,  Mr.  Toller,  son-in-law 
to  Dr.  Lawrence.  This  mbunderstanding  originated 
in  *f>me  omission  of  ceremonial  politenes^^  Iwtwccn 
the-  two  reverend  gentlemen,  and  from  the  want  of 
mutual  concession  the  bre.ich  widened,  till  reconcilia- 
tion became  imi>ossible.  Dr.  Fordyce  appears,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  of  an  irritable  temper,  which  led 
him  on  this  occasion  to  be  guilty  of  an  act  which 
oltimately  he  bad  icaaon  dieeply  to  iqpet,  as  it 
proved  most  ln)arioits  to  his  own  interest.   For,  on 

nndertaking  to  perform  the  whole  duty  of  the  chapel, 
be  po-vscsscil  sufficient  inlliiencc  to  have  Mr.  Toller 
cjcite*!  from  the  pastoral  charge.  The  consoqucticc 
was,  that  the  congregation  l>ccamc  dissatisfied,  s]>lit 
Into  parties,  and  gradually  dispersed,  when  Dr.  F^or- 
(hee  was  oUwed  to  resign  the  ministry.  It  is  true 
that  bad  health  and  the  infirmities  of  old  age  bad 


tlieir  share  in  constraining  bim  to  this  stqi,  but  the 

congregation  had  previously  aUrnist  entirely  deserted 
the  chapel,  wliieh  was  soon  after  shut  up.  ]•  iiidmg 
himscll  no  lont;er  useful  as  a  preaeher,  l>r.  Fordyce, 
in  the  year  1783,  left  1-onilon,  and  retired  first  to 
Hampsnirc,  and  finally  to  Bath,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death,  which  took  plaoeon  the  ist 
of  Octolier,  1796,  in  the  seventy-sbcth  year  of  his 
age.  We  have  fan  the  following  letter  from  Nfrs. 
Fordyce  a  very  interesting  and  instructing  narrative 
of  this  melancholy  event,  while  it  ])rcseiits,  at  the 
same  time,  a  lively  picture  of  Dr.  Fordyce's  piety 
and  of  some  of  the  more  amiable  tnits  of  hb  char- 
acter. 

*'.My  dear  Sir, — Being  now  able  to  sit  up,  I  can 
only  say,  that  had  the  state  of  my  health  when  joor 
last  soothing  bat  aiiectiiig  letter  came  to  luund  ad- 
mitted of  my  writing  at  all,  such  a  letter  from  a 
favourite  friend  would  have  imiK-lieil  nie  to  give 
it  an  imme<liate  refdy.  Accept,  dear  sir,  of  niy 
gratitude  for  what  it  contained,  es|>ecially  for  that 
sympathy  I  so  much  stand  in  need  of;  it  is  the  balm 
of  true  friendship;  and  though  it  reaches  me  from 
various  quarters,  still  the  wound  bleeds^  sad  will 
continue  to  bleed  till  God  diall  heal  it  by  that  re> 
union  of  souls  which  must  take  place  ere  long. 

"Hardly  two  jieople  accost  each  other  without  a 
culogium  on  hi.-,  character,  and  a  sigh  for  his  death; 
but  death  it  w.-is  not.  ']"o  all  hum.an  appearance  he 
was  translated.  We  spent  a  most  agreeable  evening 
together  in  my  dressing-room,  in  which  he  was  fond 
of  sitting,  on  account  of  the  fine  air  of  the  vale 
bdiind  and  the  prospect;  for  he  stiU  kept  his  rriish 
for  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature.  We  were  both 
engrossed  with  William  Cowpcr's  sermon  to  the 
Jews. 

"I  read  the  hymns  and  psalms  in  the  little  pam- 
phlet. 'Ah!'  said  he,  'this  carries  me  bacK  to 
Slonkwcll  Street,  where  we  sang  it  ttv^ether  with  my 
beloved  flock;  the  strain  shatl  be  exalted  when  next 
we  sing  iL'  Then  tumiog  to  me,  he  said,  'We 
hare  read  enough  for  to-night;  before  you  call  for 
supper  let  us  have  some  imisic'  My  niece  is  a  very 
fine  performer;  she  immediately  sat  down  to  accom- 
pany him  in  some  of  his  favourite  airs  on  the  piano- 
forte; and  a  very  fine  cadence  she  sung  so  delighted 
him,  that  he  made  her  do  it  over  again,  and  turning 
to  me,  be  said,  'How  many  things  have  we  to  be 
grateiul  for!  The  mnrical  ear  is  a  gift  pcculUr  to 
some,  withheld  from  others;  there  are  many  things 
in  life  richly  to  be  enjoyed;  all  that  leads  up  to  God 
we  may  deli^^lit  in,  hut  whatever  has  no  reference  to 
him  We  should  avnid.  There  are  Iwoks  called  reli- 
gious oliice"s,  ])repamtions  for  the  sacrament,  and 
preparations  for  death,  &c.;  but  for  my  own  part,  I 
never  could  think  thnt  ioch  preparations  consisted  in 
such  times  being  set  miart  for  offices,  and  then  re» 
turning  to  the  world  as  naving  done  with  heaven  for 
the  time  Iwing.  A  man  is  not  truly  prepared  for 
death  unless  by  the  tennr  of  his  life  he  feels  hmiself 
so  wholly  given  up  tn  tiod  that  his  mind  is  in  heaven 
before  he  goes  hence;  and  he  can  only  bring  himself 
to  that  by  the  [>erpctual  silent  reference  in  all  his 
words,  thoughts,  and  actions  to  his  Creator,  which 
I  have  so  often  mentioned  to  you.'  I  replied,  *Tbat 
indeed,  doctor,  is  the  test  or  criterion  to  judge  himself 
by,  for  a  man  dare  have  no  reference  or  appeal  for 
his  actions  to  God  if  his  deeds  condemn  him  to  his 
own  conscience.'  '(iM  be  praised!'  said  he;  'if  I 
shuuld  leave  you,  I  desire  you  may  avail  yourself  of 
them.  In  addition  to  religion  and  the  Scriptures 
thefe  ave  books,  ftiendships,  and  mosic:  I  would 
name  more,  but  these  are  sufficient;  cast  yourself  on 
God  through  your  Redeemer.  He  will  aue  for  yon 
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and  laise  yoo  up  friends.*  I  aimed  at  diaogiBff  the 
cooveisation,  aadsaid,  'But  you  are  better,  my  mar.' 
*I  am  certainly  easier,'  he  replied,  'and  have  had  lets 

pain  and  better  symptoms  ior  two  or  three  weeks 
jxwst;  and  I  assure  you,  my  beloved,  I  am  not  tired 
of  life  at  all:  for  though  the  Almighty  knows  I  have 
been  long  ready  for  the  summons,  yet  if  it  is  his 
pkasnre  to  let  the  lamp  of  life  bam  on  a  little  koger, 
I  am  satisfied,  and  I  am  hia.' 

**  He  sat  hn  usual  time  after  supper,  which  he  par- 
took of  in  a  moderate  way,  without  any  disreli>h. 
Alxjut  eleven  he  rang  for  the  servants  who  witlt  iny 
niece  and  myself  ntfended  him  every  night  to  Ins 
bed-chamber.  To  niy  unspeakable  joy  it  been»e<:i  to 
cost  him  much  less  cfTurt  than  common  to  mount  the 
stain,  which  formerly  was  lo  painful  a  task,  that  at 
every  landing-place  a  chair  wu  set  for  him  to  MM  on 
cie  be  coold  ascend  to  the  next  Hejoinedasdlia 
observing  with  gratitade  and  wonder  that  he  should 
gain  more  ease  by  living  lonj^-er,  lie  and  I  converge  1 
in  a  very  jilc-asing  style  on  various  subjects  till  about 
one  o'cK^tek,  and  then  he  urged  my  going  to  bed,  lest 
1  should  bo  hurt  by  such  late  hours.  He  also  for- 
bade me  to  get  up  in  the  night,  as  anxiety  about  him 
had  often  made  me  do,  nnlos  I  should  tiearhwi  call 
me;  he  made  nie  promise  I  would  not,  after  which 
We  eitibrae'.-tl.  I  left  him  very  h:ippy,  comfortable, 
and  SL-rene,  I  nii^ht  add  even  clieerfnl.  We  both 
slept  in  our  <iiirereiU  apartments,  an<l  mine  had  a 
door  of  communication  with  his,  so  be  could  not  stir 
without  my  hearing.  He  awoke  aboBt  two  o'clock 
and  lighted  a  wax  botig^  at  hit  lamp,  one  of  which 
stood  OD  n  dumV-wafier  at  his  hed-^ide  with  his 
medicines  and  cordials.  ^  He  lighted  it  to  take  the 
ethereal  spirit;  but  forgetting  to  blow  it  out,  it  un- 
luckily t'luk  fire  in  the  bimcli,  tlie  smell  of  which 
uwokf  tiiin  perhaps  in  some  alarm.  He  then  called 
to  nie,  who  was  just  in  my  first  sleep,  and  springing 
up  eagerly  in  the  dark  1  stumbled,  and  struck  my 
head  agauist  the  door ;  the  blow  for  a  few  minutes 
stooned  me,  and  made  me  led  inooaunc  np  to  him. 
I  aflected  to  be  well  that  he  might  not  Be  alarmed. 

•I  calle.l  to  you.  niy  love,  lc>t  the  smell  of  fire  which 
the  Ixju^ie  <>ccasi(jiH'd  nii^ht  have  friL;lili'ii<  kl  \ini. 
You  have  paiii  dear  for  comin;^'  to  me  by  tin-.  Mmw.' 
Saying  so  he  got  up,  and  calling  the  women  with  a 
firm  voice  three  or  four  time%  they  and  my  niece 
were  all  at  once  with  us.  I  was  paying  him  to  re- 
turo  to  bed,  but  be  icfused  untit  ne  sboidd  get  me^ 
from  thdr  hamls,  some  sal  volatile.  He  then  said, 
•Are  you  better?'  I  answered,  'O  well,  well.' 
'God  be  jirai-.ed,'  said  he,  raising  his  hands,  and 
with  the  wiirils  in  his  mouth  he  fell  in  our  arms 
without  a  groan,  a  sigh,  or  so  much  as  the  rattle  in 
the  throat.  The  spirit  w.as  instantly  fled,  and  for 
9Wi  to  the  God  that  gave  it.  He  was  taken  from 
ray  arms  who  will  ever  live  in  my  heart,  and  I  saw 
him  no  more." 

Dr.  Fordyce's  first  literary  attempt  was  made  as 
editor  of  the  posilr.unou-i  work  of  his  brother,  Mr. 
David  Pordyce,  puhlislieil  in  1752,  entitled  The  Art 
of  I'rfoching.  But  he  Ls  best  known  to  the  world  by 
the  ingenious  and  elegant  sermons  whidiheaiddieated 
to  young  women,  and  his  addicsaes  to  Touig  men. 
He  was  author,  however,  of  aevnal  otner  publica- 
tions, '  and  was  remarkable  for  the  energy  and  nse- 


'  The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Fordjroe't   

I.  "  I'lic  r.l  H|ii'.'nrr  of  the  Pulpit,  an  Onliaatiaa  Scnwn, 
t  1  whicS  \s  iridr  l  .1  I  harRc,"  umo,  175*. 

3.  "All  h--.\;iv  'HI  tf(C  Action  proper  f  t  t^lc  Pulpit."  umo. 
lioth  these  arc  published  at  the  end  of  "  I'hcodorus,  a  Dialogue 
concerning  the  Art  of  fhreacfaii^  by  Onvid  Foi^rnb"  jd 
cdldoBLinm^  17(5. 

sT^'^TlwMedibd  of  Edi^^ 
^  "    *    "       ,  to  which  it 


■  by  PliKRe  taHHictlea,''  a> 
addsdaClMisc  nask  ir54- 


of  his  pulpit  ittstniclioas.  His  private  char- 
acter was  amiable,  his  manners  those  of  a  gentleman 
and  Christian.    He  blended  great  cheerftuness  with 

sincere  and  ardent  piety.  He  possessed  a  cultivated 
understanding,  a  warm  heart,  and  great  hberalily  ul 
sentiment.  He  wxs  a  steady  friend  of  civil  .an>l  reli- 
gious toletation — not  iiom  indifference,  but  from  a 
trae  ^lirit  of  Christian  pfailaatbiopy. 

FORHTCB,  CoLONSL  John,  a  Innve  and  ptons 

ofiFicer,  who  fell  in  the  Kaffir  war  in  185 1,  was  the 
eMfst  son  of  Tliornas  J.  h'ordyce,  iisq.,  of  Ayton, 
l!ervvick>!iire,  an  extensive  landed  pn ij  rietor  ot 
great  worth  and  intelligence  Under  the  parental 
roof  he  was  trained  from  his  earliest  years  in  the 
best  lessons  of  a  religious  education.  His  aeeom* 
plished  mid  truly  Christian  moAer,  who  **faad  no 
gieater  joy  than  to  see  her  children  walking  in  the 
trath,"  was  her  son's  faithfiil  instructress  in  that 
knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation.  A 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume  was  committed  each 
morning  to  metnory,  and  around  the  family  altar 
prayer  was  offered  daily  to  the  Lortl.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  the  .subject  of  this  memoir  had  mastered 
several  of  the  higher  Latin  classics,  and  acquired  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  Greek.  For  die  aoqnisition 
of  languages  he  disc  >vi.tci1  peculiar  aplitii<lf.  .nnaly/- 
ing  with  much  faeililx  tlie  pa.s<i^e?>  of  his  favourite 
authors.  It  was  manife'«t,  from  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  followed  Caesar  and  Hannibal,  and  other 
heroes  of  antiquity,  through  their  respective  fields 
of  conflict,  that  he  was  destined  for  a  military  life. 
The  writer  of  these  observatiotts  has  a  vivid  reool- 
lectton  of  the  graphic  skill  with  which,  after  risiiig 
from  the  pages  of  Livy  or  Tacitus,  he  described  the 
successes  or  discomfitures  of  the  combat.mts,  and 
pronounced  on  the  e<iuity  or  injustice  ol  the  tau-.i  ^ 
of  warfare.  Before  leaving  home  for  a  private  semi- 
nary in  England,  he  was  thoroughly  conver^nt  with 
the  works  oir  our  best  modem  Uttorians,  travellers, 
and  poets.  After  his  return,  he  completed^  hia 
literary  curricnlnm  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  resiident 
for  some  time  with  Doctor  (now  Hishrip)  Tcrrot, 
enjoying  uiuk-r  his  able  superintendcnic  ail\antagcs 
equivalent  t'>  tliose  of  an  tnglish  university. 

His  first  commission  as  an  ensign  in  the  34th  r<^>- 
ment  was  datc<l  in  1828.  He  served  with  that  cor[>s 
(then  in  Nova  Scotia)  until  1832,  when  he  obtained 
an  unattached  lieutenancy.  The  same  year,  how- 
ever, he  returned  to  fall  pay,  first  in  the  94th,  and 
soon  after  in  the  21st.  lie  served  with  the  21st 
North  Briti.sh  fusiliers  until  1836,  when  he  obtained 
his  company  in  the  35th  regiment,  from  which  be 

Ilir^e  were  delivered  at  the  ordination  «f  lir.  Jtlm  Giblim, 

minister  of  St.  Ninians,  May  9th.  1754. 

^.  "The  'I'cmple  of  Virtue,"  a  l)rcam,  iimo,  1747.  ad 
edition,  much  altereil.  1755. 

5.  "'ITie  Folly,  Infamy,  and  Miscrj-  of  Unlawful  Pleasures.** 
a  Sermon  preached  licfurc  the  ( .enerat  AsicnUjrcf  theChwch 
of  Scotland,  aslh  May,  1760 — 8vo,  176a 

6.  "A  Seraiun  ucca^ioncd  by  the  Death  of  the  Rcv.  Dr. 
S.imucl  Lawrence,  who  departed  this  Life  i!>t  October,  I76i>, 
with  an  Address  at  his  Initrment,"  6vo,  17^0. 

7.  "Sermons  to  Young  Women,"  a  vols  umo.  17(16. 

8.  "  t  he  C'h.iractcr  .ind  Conduct  of  the  Kciu.ilc  Sen.  and  the 
Advant.igc>i  tu  be  derived  bv  Young  Men  fr>im  the  S.-riety  <'f 
Virtuou>  Youni;  Wonten:"a  t>LscourM:  in  three  parts,  delivered 
in  MonkweU  Street  Chapel.  lU  jMuarjr,  1776: 4vo,  177^. 

"  AddfCMca  to  Yotiiup  Men,'*  ■  vdI& 


10,  "The  Deltattve  anS  Penwcutiiic  Spirit  ^^fcperjr:"  a 
Sermon  preached  in  the  Monkwcll  Street  Chapel  on  the  loth 

of  h'cbruary,  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  General  Fast, 
Svo,  1770. 

It.  "Charse  delivered  in  Monkwcll  Street  Chapel,  ai  the 
Ordination  of  the  Rev.  James  Lindsay,"  8vo,  1783.  Printwl 
with  the  Semon  deliverM  by  Or.  Hunter  an  that  oceawm. 

■a.  "  AddKHM  to  iIm  Drnty,"  laaa 

13.  "PMna,"  vmo, 
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cschanged  into  the  nth  foot  in  1839.  Having  in 
1&44  obtained  his  step  as  major  in  the  latter  regi- 
ment, he  exchangetl  the  same  year  into  the  74th 
Hwhlander^  In  1846  he  became  lieutenant-colonel 
and  commanding  officer  of  this  regiment,  in  which 
important  poiidoo  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the  mili- 
taiy  anthoritink,  and  the  affection  of  all  who  served 
nnoer  him.  Though  poss««ed  of  a  go<id  (irivate 
fortune,  so  stroii;^  wj.s  his  esprit  de  corps,  that  in 
March,  1S51,  he  cmbarki-d  with  his  re;_;iineiit  for 
the  Cape  of  f;ot>d  Hhik?,  where,  after  months  of 
severe  and  hatas&ing  warfare,  he  fell  at  the  head  of 
bis  beloved  Hl^llanders,  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
aad  with  a  name  alnady  one  of  renown. 

Endowed  with  •  maacaUneundentanding,  a  capa> 
cions  and  retentire  memoiy,  an  indomitable  perse- 
renuice,  ample  promise  was  afforded  of  literary  <lis- 
tinction.  Highly  gifted  as  wa-  hi.  intellect,  which, 
In  if  by  intuition,  scparatetl  the  accfssories  Ironi  the 
esiicntials  of  any  subject,  his  moral  i[iialities  com- 
manded still  higner  admiration.  His  bosom  w.xi;  the 
TBfy  home  of  honour  and  generosity.  "Truth  in 
the  inward puti^'* manly  indepcn  lence  in  forming  his 
opinions,  and  onflhtching  courage  m  expressing  them, 
were  united  with  the  niccknc^s  of  wisdom  an<l  ait 
unaffecte*!  mode-,!)'  of  demeanour  which  shrank  with 
sensitive  aversion  from  all  ostentatious  4iis]>lay.  In 
personal  appearance  Colonel  Fordyce  was  considcr- 
ablj  above  the  ordinary  height,  with  a  high  mis- 
sive fMchcad,  and  a  coontenance  which  revealed 
ptofinuid  thooeht,  cahn  decision  of  purpose,  and 
delicate  sensibuity.  There  was  frequently  also  a 
lobk  of  pensive  reflection,  which  indicated  that  he 
had  been  no  stran<^er  to  the  afflictions  and  sorrows 
of  life.  Hy  a  -.trani^er,  indeed,  he  might  sometimes 
appear  ch.irgcable  with  a  degree  of  reserve,  liordrr- 
ing  even  on  hauteur;  but  those  who  knew  him 
thorooghlv  could  best  appreciate  the  depth  and  con- 
stancy of  his  Mcndahips,  and  his  warm-iieaited  nrm- 
pathy  with  hia  fel low-men,  both  **of  high  and  of 

low  degree." 

Depnvcd  in  youth  of  his  excellent  parents  to 
wlio-ii  l-.i-  ever  a  dutiful  and  loving  son,  he  ful- 
tilled  with  unwearied  fidelity  and  tenderness  the 
pnit  of  an  elder  brother  towards  all  Uie  other  mem* 
oeit  of  the  family. 

In  DO  feature  of  charncter  was  Colonel  Fordyoe 
more  remarkable  than  in  his  strict  conscientiousness. 
Every  transaction,  private  or  public,  was  conducted 
with  .1  sacred  rej^ard  to  the  authority  and  the  ^hirv 
of  tkxl.  I  bis  profound  sense  ol  rcsiionsibihty  lor  his 
stcwaniship  distinguished  him  not  only  in  tlie  niore 
prominent  departments  of  duty,  but  in  the  most 
minute  details  of  every«dny  hie.  As  an  officer  who 
had  been  called  to  occupy  n  hi^  position  in  the 
British  army,  he  was  nnlaitly  and  indefiitigably  de- 
voted to  his  professional  avocations;  checnully  ex- 
pending time  and  strength  and  pecuniary  resources 
in  proiiiotiri.;  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  regiment  winch  he  commanded.  NVhilst  sta- 
tion'-<i  in  (ilasgow,  onj^ortunities  were  incidentally 
BiT>rdcd  for  marking  tlie  solicitude  which  he  evinced 
in  regard  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  iinproTemcnt 
of  aoldien'  chiUien:  using  «U  practicaole  means, 
by  week-day  and  Sabbath  schools,  that  they  might 
be  trained  to  a  virtuous  life. 

The  74th,  with  their  gallant  colonel,  were  orderetl 
f  om  <da-.^;o\v  toCdoimiel,  Ireland.  Tiie  f<dl<)wing 
notice  from  the  Kev.  Mr.  Dill  testifies  to  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  in  that  place: — 

"Sir, — The  death  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Fordyce, 
74di  Highlanders,  has  been  felt  as  a  personal  be- 
reavement by  all  who  knew  him.  Clonmel  was  the 
hilt  home-station  of  the  74th,  where,  after  eight 


months'  residence,  they  received  orders  for  foreign 
service  in  N'ovemhcr,  1850.  To  those  even  slightly 
ac<]uainted  with  the  army  it  will  not  sound  strange 
to  iiear,  in  the  published  accounts  from  the  <■  am-, 
'that  the  whole  colony  deplores  the  loss  of  this  noolc 
officer.  Both  men  and  officers  feel  his  loss  severely, 
and  at  this  jonctore  the  loss  the  service  has  sustained 
is  incalcniable.*  But  those  who  knew  Colonel 
1  onlycc,  not  i  .nly  as  a  soldier  but  as  a  man  and  a 
I.  hn^ti.i!!,  cm  truly  estimate  his  loss  to  his  regiment 
and  his  coun^rv,  A-  chaplain  to  ilie  74th  High- 
landers I  had  i'retjuent  opportunity  of  meeting  and 
observing  him.  I  can  truly  say  that  under  God  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  regiment  and  the  service. 
Though  not  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  he 
was  never  absent  from  his  pew  on  the  Lord's-day. 
I  continually  found  him  superintending  the  regimental 
•Sabbath  and  week-day  schools,  and  could  trace  his 
kind  advice  and  charity  everywhere  among  the  sick 
in  hospital,  the  families  and  recruits  of  his  regiment. 
On  the  evening  before  tlie  74th  Hi^blanders  left 
Cdonmel  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  called,  and 
handed  me  Zio  for  charitable  poipoees^  reqnestiiig 
that  I  should  not  give  his  name  as  the  donor.  Be- 
this  he  had  i^vcn,  through  my  name,  within 
the  iliree  preceding,' months,  £xff  to  other  charities. 
\\  hat  his  other  donation-  w  ere  1  know  not.  From 
what  I  have  heard  they  must  have  been  numerous, 
.as  I  am  sure  they  were  unostentatious.  The  la- 
mentable death  of  Colonel  Fordyce  affords  me  the 
sad  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  benevolence  and 
worth  which  he  would  nut  pcnnit  to  be  made  known 
while  he  was  aKve.  I  ieer  his  death  as  if  it  were  a 
personal  bereavement,  .Tid  I  pray  that  our  army  may 
Ik-  blessed  by  many  sviili  oiliccrs.  —  I  remain,  yours* 
tndy,  John  DlLL. 

"  .Manse,  Clonniel,  loth  Jan.  1852." 

As  evincing  the  Christian  and  philanthropic  spirit 
by  which  Cornel  Fordyce  was  animated,  one  or  two 
extracts  fiom  his  letters  to  the  writer  of  these  lines 
may  he  given.   The  following  was  leoelved  after  a 

domestic  bereavement: — 

"My  dear  —  ■ ,  —  My  having  been  sent  from 
Dublin  with  a  flying  column  in  pursuit  of  Smith 
O'Brien  and  other  rebels  must  be  my  apology  for 
not  having  written  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
announcement  of  the  deprivation  vou  have  sustained, 
and  to  assure  you  of  my  unfeigned  qmpathy.  I  may 
express  my  hope  that,  sustained  by  the  same  consola- 
tions which  yiui  have  lH-<n  so  long  the  honotirrd 
instriimeiit  of  imparting  to  others,  your  own  bodily 

health  and  abiliQr  for  actlve  election  may  remain 

unimpaired. 

"  1  need  not  trespass  upon  you  at  this  time  with 
any  notice  of  the  treasonahwoiocecdiny  here.  The 
newsmpcrs  have  given  •  fiilf  aCGoant  of  everything 
that  has  occurred  ;  and  so  far  as  we  (the  column  (M 
troops)  are  concerned,  we  have  seen  no  enemy  ex- 
cepting the  continual  rain,  which  is  of  course,  a 
very  disagreeable  one,  as  we  have  been  marching 
about  an<l  eiicanipod  since  the  28th  July.  O'Brien 
is,  as  you  know,  captured,  and  quielly  lodged  in 
jail,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  thonght  01  open 
armed  rebellion  is  at  an  end  for  the  present, 

"However  it  may  fare  with  this  unfortunate 

country,  any  one  of  common  ol)ser\at;fin  must  .see 
that  the  whole  l.nropcan  worhi  is  in  an  unprece- 
dented state;  and  that  whatc\er  may  Ik:  our  exact 
place  in  the  series  of  predicted  events,  some  great 
overwhdming  change  in  the  whole  structure  of 
human  society  is  ioiMndiiig.  My  reading  of  Elliot's 
Hora  ApocalypHm  nns  heeK  Interrapted  by  my  pres- 
ent occupations,  before  I  coold  get  beyond  the  first 
volume,  or  form  any  opinJon  as  to  his  system  of  in- 
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terpictationof  onfiilfilled  prophecy.  Amidst  all  the 
dwaga*  present  and  coming,  upon  this  world,  we 
have  indfvidually  many  warnings  to  place  oar  hopes 
on  a  world  where  change  and  cares  are  alike  un- 
known,— con^vidcraliuns  which  it  is  superfluou>  in  nic 
ti.)  sug);est  to  your  matured  and  ])raLtistii  n>in<i,  ljut 
which  Tisc  naturally  as  tfu  s^rcat  subjects  of  the  day 
and  hour.  A  tent  does  not  aflbrd  a  ^ood  writing- 
table,  and  damp  paper  renders  my  writmg  more  than 

UMaUy  Ulcf^ble.   I  trust  that  Mrs.  is  well ;  and 

again  assuring  you  of  my  good  wishes,  beg  you  to 
Imieve  roe  ever  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

"J.  FOROYCE. 

"Tipperary,  lllh  August,  1848." 

The  next  extract  is  from  a  communication  sent 
after  the  death  of  General  Sir  John  Buchan,  Colonel 
Kordycc's  uncle,  and  brother  of  the  venemble  Mr. 
Buchan  of  KeUoe: — 

"Although  I  take  a  Glasgow  newspaper,  the 
Scottish  Guardian,  in  wfiich  there  is  a  full  account 
of  the  detiites  in  your  (General  Assembly,  1  have  been 
tuo  much  oceu|>.td  with  olh'T  niatters  to  Inok  at 
them  since  my  return,  but  1  glanced  at  one  speech 
of  Dr.  DufTs  regartling  the  Indian  missions,  which 
appeared  to  be  one  of  remarkable  eloquence  and 
power.  He  most  be  indeed  gifted  with  no  common 
cneigy  of  character,  in  addition  to  genius,  eloquence, 
and  many  acquirements,  to  be  able  to  resist  the  de- 
prt  s^ing  lassitude  of  an  oriental  climate  for  so  many 
yrars,  a:ul  now  to  electrify  and  command  a  critical 
a  I'li.'Ki'-,  .is  he  appears  to  liave  done  for  hoofs  during 
the  late  meeting  t)f  the  assembly." 

A  subeequent  letter,  of  date  Nov.  8,  1850^  in* 
cloains  a  geaerous  flooation  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
Free  Chnrdi  students  who  were  scantily  provided, 
contains  the  following  remarks:— "I  have  read  Dr. 
Kuchanan's  l>ook  (the  Ten  Ycari  ConJIsct)  with  great 
interest;  and  although  I  may  confess  to  you  tlmt,  as 
to  my  personal  taste,  I  prefer  the  liturgy  and  forms 
uf  the  Church  of  England,  and  cannot  quite  see  that 
principle  required  such  a  sacrifice  as  the  disruption 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  I  sincerely  believe  now 
that  the  cause  of  the  Free  Cburdi  is  in  Scotland 
the  cause  of  Ghristtanity,  and  that  even  persons 
who  have  not  the  strong  personal  motiM  -.  whirli  I 
have  to  look  favourably  uf>on  its  exertions,  slioul  i, 
with  a  cardinal  at  Westmiii-tci,  sink  all  niinur  ilif- 
fercnccs  in  their  support  of  I'rolcstant  Christianity." 

"No  one,"  writes  his  excellent  brother.  Major 
Fordyce,  who  bad  shared  along  with  him  the  toils 
and  perils  of  the  disastrous  strv^le,  *'lcnew  my 
brother's  state  of  mind  better  than  I  did;  for  I  had 
(or  a  long  time  been  constantly  with  him.  and  1  knew 
lli.it  he  was  a  faithful  folluwer  i)f  ('lir;-i,  an  \  he  is 
now  where  there  is  no  more  sorrow  — no  mure  |)ain. 
What  a  gicat  thing  it  is  to  have  such  consolation! 
How  much  more  dreadful  would  have  been  the  sad 
bsreavement  if  we  could  not  have  felt  the  confidence 
we  do  that  he  died  a  Christian,  and  that  bis  removal 
from  this  world  was  the  end  of  all  trial  to  him,  and 
the  Commencement  of  an  eternity  of  joy  I" 

The  fo!l<iwin;j  particulars  of  the  tieaih  of  this  brave 
officer,  vvli  )  fell  whilst  fighting  .against  the  Kaffirs  at 
the  Cape,  are  gleaned  from  letters  which  appear  in 
the  C<raham\t,ni'n  Journal,  of  15th  November: — 

"Fort  Beaufort*  Tuesday. — After  the  publica- 
tion of  our  extra,  the  fcdiowiag  came  to  liaod,  and 
contains  an  account  of  the  mekncboly  fiite  of  the 
gallant  Colonel  Fonlycc: — 

"November  6.  This  tx'ing  the  promisctl  day,  all 
eyes  were  diiecled  to  the  hills,  which  we  knew  to 
have  been  planted  with  the  instruments  of  thunder. 
The  clouds,  however,  Uy  piled  in  heaps  long  after 
funrise;  bvt  no  looacr  Md  the  rayi  of  his  icmigeBce 


escaped  from  the  clouds  which  inteite|>ted  them, 
than  the  curtain  gradually  rose,  and  by  seven  o'clock 
the  frequent  report  announced  that  another  act  of 

the  (lull  tragciiy  had  cunnneiKe<l.  I'cal  after  jjcal 
coiitiiiucil  to  reverberate  among  the  steep  acclivities 
of  the  rocky  eminences  which  rise  above  the  <lark 
bush  that  conceals  the  enemy.  Towards  mid-day 
the  wind  changeil  to  the  south-east,  which  wafted 
the  aounds  from  this  direction.  All  were  amdously 
awaitmg  the  arrival  of  inteUigenee  from  the  scene  <» 
strife,  as  we  had  reatna  to  l>elieve  that,  from  the 
rapi<l  reports,  the  conflict  was  maintained  with 
obstinacy  and  resolution.  Hour  succecticii  hriur, 
until  long  after,  wln-n  in  broken  accents  it  was  re- 
vealed that  Colonel  Fordyce  had  fallen.  ISul  as  this 
report  rested  upon  tlie  authority  of  a  private  letter 
brought  in  by  two  nmuntLd  I-ingoes,  hopes  were 
entertained  that,  in  the  beat  and  bustle  of  the 
moment,  some  mistake  might  have  ocenned.  About 
nine  at  night,  however,  t!ie  event  was  confirmed  by 
an  eye-witness  to  the  melancholy  fact,  from  whom  it 
aiij>ears  that  thecol<'iHl  was  leading  his  men  into 
VVaterkloof  in  column,  when  suddenly  his  march  was 
arrested  by  a  rocky  precipice  which  flanked  him  in 
the  form  of  a  semidrcle;  nere  he  found  the  rebels  in 
considenble  force,  who  knew  too  well  the  rales  of 
military  tactics  to  let  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
escape  for  inflicting  a  penalty.  The  bayonets  of  our 
brave  countrymen  in  such  a  ]x>sition  were  jiiiwerless; 
they  had  therefore  to  contend  against  an  ciieiny  con- 
cealed among  inaccessible  rocks  whom  tliev  could 
not  assail;  and  thus  fell,  while  showing  to  his  men 
by  example  the  first  duties  of  a  soldier,  the  good  and 
the  gallant  Fordyce.  Thus  fell  the  father  of  his 
distinguished  regiment,  to  the  honour  of  which  all 
his  impulses  were  directed.  The  soldier,  the  women 
and  children,  to  whose  comforts  he  <levoted  himself 
with  iiareiital  solicitude,  will  hmg  cheiish  liis  re- 
membrance. It  is  to  be  rt^rcltcd  tliat  so  valuable 
a  life  should  have  been  sacrificed  in  so  ignoble  a 
strife." 

Extract  from  the  leading  article  of  the  Nmrniand 
MUikay  CaaetU,  February,  1852.  .  .  .  "And 
here  we  may  observe  that  there  roust  have  been 

siimethiiig  sinL;iiIarly  attractive  in  the  noble  soldier 
who  IcU  at  tlie  head  of  tlio  74th  Highlanders,  which. 
Ill  the  short  tune  |si\  niontlis)  he  had  l>een  in  the 
colony,  and  in  (jrahamstown  in  particular,  should 
have  so  impressed  and  so  endeared  him  to  the  in* 
habitants  tlut  the  journals  of  that  town  announcing 
his  death  should  be  margined  with  black,  and  the 
licll  of  their  distant  church  has  tolled  his  funeral 
knell ;  while  the  colours,  half-mast  high,  Hoatcd 
lai^uidly  in  the  air,  in  token  of  a  hero's  fidll" 

FORDYCE,  Sir  WltLUlC,  F.R.S.,  a  distin- 
guished physician,  was  a  younger  brother  of  David 
anil  James  Fordyce,  whose  lives  have  already  been 
recorded,  and  was  boro  in  the  year  1724.  Like  hii 
brethren,  he  was  educated  at  tne  Marischal  College, 
of  which  he  dii'd  lord-rector.  .\t  tVie  age  of  eighlc-en 
tic  liiiished  his  academic  studies,  in  which  he  had 
liisiinguislifd  himselt  |)articiilarly  bv  his  proficiency 
in  Greek  and  mathematics,  the  most  solid  as  well  as 
the  most  ornamental  parts  of  acadonic  knowledge. 
Having  studied  physic  and  suigeiy  under  a  native 
practitioner,  he  joined  the  army  as  a  volimteer,  and 
afterwards  scr>  ed  as  surgeon  to  the  brigade  of  guards 
on  the  coast  of  France  and  in  all  the  militnr)  tr.ans- 
actions  which  took  place  in  Germany.  The  wann 
support  of  his  militaiy  friends  co-o|>erateil  with  his 
own  merit  in  early  recommending  him  todistingtiishcd 

Gictice  in  London.    His  pub&cations,  particularly 
treatise  on  feven  and  oloeiMcd  sore  thniai. 
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greatly  extended  his  fame ;  and  he  was  sent  for  tn 
greater  distaacCT,  and  received  larger  fees,  than  almost 
mny  physician  of  his  time.  The  wealth  which  he 
thus  acquired  he  liberally  expended  in  benevolent 

action^,  and  w.i-.  thus  the  means  of  doing  much  (;»xkI 
as  well  a>  some  hiinn.  Having  patronized  his  brother 
Alcxaivlcr,  whn  was  a  banker  in  I>ondon,  he  enable! 
that  individual  to  enter  upon  on  unusually  extensive 
series  of  transactions^  which,  though  sound  in  them* 
tdves»  eapoaed  him  to  a  nalerolcnt  combination  of 
brethren  fai  trade,  and  hence  the  great  bankruptcy 
of  Fordycc  &  Co.,  which  may  be  termed  one  of  the 
most  important  domestic  events  in  Britain  during  the 
lattor  p.irt  nf  the  cii^'hlccnth  century.  Bcsiilos  the 
losses  which  Sir  William  Kordyce  thus  incurred,  he 
soon  after  became  engage<l  for  j^io.cwo  more,  which 
was  lost  by  his  brother  in  the  project  of  a  manufacture 
which  tuially  failed;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
gencRMity  of  the  Messrs.  Drummond,  banker^  who 
advanced  Idm  the  necessary  mm,  he  most  have  snb- 

mittoi  tOalossof  personal  liberty.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  severe  shocks  to  his  fortune,  .Sir  William 
continued  to  maintain  two  poor  families  whom  he 
had  taken  under  his  patronage,  and  who  had  no  other 
resource.  It  is  also  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour 
of  this  excellent  man,  that,  besides  his  own  losses  by 
Alenmder,  he  repttd  thote  incurred  by  his  brother 
James,  amoontin^  to  several  thousand  pounds.  The 
benevolence  of  Sir  William  Fordyce  was  a  kind  of 
enthiusiasm.  When  he  heard  of  a  frieiui  being  ill, 
he  would  run  to  give  hin\  his  advice,  ami  take  no  fee 
for  his  trouble.  His  house  was  oimn  to  all  kinds  of 
meritorious  persons  in  distressed  circumstJinccs,  and 
he  hardly  ever  wanted  company  of  this  kfauL  He 
was  also  indelatigable  in  his  good  offices  towards 
young  Scotsmen  who  had  come  to  London  in  search  of 
employment.  His  addccashad  much  of  the  courtly 
suavity  of  a  past  .ijje,  and  his  conversation,  while 
unassuming,  wa-,  replete  with  elegant  anecdute  and 
solid  information.  His  eye  beamed  gentleness  and 
humanity,  ennobled  by  penetration  and  spirit.  Al- 
thoogh  originally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  by  tem- 
perance and  exercise  he  preserved  his  health  for 
many  years,  but  sttSered  at  last  a  long  and  severe  ill- 
ness, which  ended  in  his  death,  December  4,  1792. 
Sir  William,  who  li.i  1  been  knighteil  about  17S7, 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  I'ciu-retil  Disease;  another,  .as 
already  menii'ined,  on  Fevers,  and  a  third  on  L'ln-r- 
aUd  Sore  Throat:  besides  which  he  published,  im- 
mediately before  hi.s  death,  a  pamphlet  on  The  Great 
Imfertanee  and  Pnptr  Mdhod  of aUlaiatiag  HAnbarb 
m  Britain  far  Mtmcimd  Vsa, 

FORREST,  RoEF.RT.  This  self-taught  sculptor 
was  If'nn  at  Carluke,  Lanarkshire,  in  17010.  lie  was 
bred  a-i  a  stone-mason  in  the  ((uarries  of  ('arluke; 
but,  hiving  a  spint  bcyon<l  his  mechanical  occupa- 
tion, he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  higher 
departments  of  stone-carvings  tmtil  he  obtained 
Botke  and  tome  distinction  as  a  scniptor.  This 
reo^itton  brought  him  occupation  tn  the  honour- 
able profe-.>ion  he  hid  a'lopted,  and  his  first  j)ublic 
wi)rk  wa-v  a  siutue  <;t  .Sir  William  Wallace,  executed 
m  I  Si  7,  and  which  occupies  a  niche  in  the  steeple 
of  Lanark  ii-arish  church.  After  this  he  was  com- 
miv-iiii  e  1  to  form  the  colossal  statue,  fourteen  feet 
tn  height,  of  the  first  Visoount  Melville  which  sur- 
Boonts  the  pillar  copied  from  Tiajan's  Column  at 
Rome,  and  is  erected  in  tlie  centre  of  St.  Andrew's 
Square,  Edinbufgh.  Another  of  his  public  works, 
executcil  about  the  same  time,  was  the  statue  of 
John  Knox  which  rears  its  commanding  form  in  the 
Necropolis  of  Glasgow,  with  an  admonitoiy  gesture 
towanis  the  ancient  cathediaL 


Stimulated  by  the  public  approbation  which  these 
specimens  produced,  Roliert  Forrest  opened  in  1832 
his  public  exhibition  of  statuary  on  the  Calton  Hill, 
Edinburgh,  with  four  equestrian  statues,  under  the 

patronage  of  a  royal  association  of  contributors  to 
the  national  monument.  This  was  but  the  com- 
nienceinent  of  a  Iwld  adventure,  .is  thirty  groups  of 
statues  at  last  occupied  his  gallery,  all  of  them  exe- 
cuted by  Forrest  himself.  In  these  not  only  the 
remarkable  industry,  but  the  talent  and  genius,  of 
the  artist  are  exhimted;  the  figua-s  being  exact  in 
their  proportions,  admirable  in  their  attitudes,  and 
distinguished  by  their  spirit  and  expressiveness.  In 
conse<]uencc  of  these  merits  Forrest's  exhibition  on 
the  Calton  Hill  l>ecame  a  frequent  resort  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  lions  of  the 
sight-seers  who  visited  the  metroijolis.  Besides  these, 
a  statue  from  his  chisel  of  the  late  Mr.  Foguson  of 
Raith,  erected  in  1841  at  Uaddinigtoii,  boonsidered 
as  oAe  of  the  best  of  nis  woilcs.  After  an  illness  of 
six  weeks  Rnlx  r'.  Forrest  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
29ih  of  December,  (852,  in  the  sixty-third  year  uf 

FORs XTJHfWlLUAM,  distinguished  in  the  science 
of  arboricnlture,  was  bora  at  Old  Meldnun  in  Aber- 
deenshire, in  1737.    Having  been  bced  to  tlie  tmd* 

ness  of  a  gartlencr,  he  went  to  London  in  1763,  and 
soon  after  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Philip 
.Miller,  gardener  to  the  company  of  ajiothecaries  at 
their  physic-garden  in  Chelsea.  In  1 77 1  he  suc- 
ceeded his  master  in  tins  respectable  situation,  in 
which  he  remained  till  1784,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  George  HI.  chief  superintendent  of  the  royal 
gardens  at  Kensington  aitd  St.  James's^  which  em- 
ployments he  held  till  his  death. 

About  t!ie  ye.ir  176S  Mr.  Forsyth  p.iid  particular 
.ittention  to  tiie  cultivation  of  fruit  and  fotest  trees, 
and  turned  liis  thoughts  more  esjH-ciaily  to  the  dis- 
covery  of  a  composition  to  remedy  the  diseases  and 
injuries  incident  to  them.  After  repeated  trials  he 
at  length  succeeded  in  preparing  one  which  fully  an- 
swered his  expectations;  and  in  the  year  1789  the 
success  of  his  experiments  attracted  the  notice  the 
commissioners  of  the  land  revenue,  upon  whose  re- 
commendation a  Cf)mniittee  of  l)oth  liou^es  of  parlia- 
ment was  apj'MHnled  to  rejxjrt  U])on  the  meiits  of  his 
discovery.  The  result  of  their  inquiries  wa.s  a  perfect 
conviction  of  its  utility,  and  in  consequence  an  address 
was  votcil  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  his  majesty, 
praying  that  a  reward  m^t  be  granted  to  Mr.  For- 
syth upon  hb  disclosing  the  secret  of  his  composi- 
tion to  the  public;  which  was  accordingly  done:  and 
in  1791  Mr.  Fon>yth  published  Oiser:'atiens  on 
the  Diseiises,  Defects,  and  Injimes  of  Truil  and  /  West 
Trees,  which  also  contains  the  correspondence  between 
the  commiijsioners  of  the  land  revenue,  the  conmiittee 
of  parliament,  and  himself.  In  1802  he  published 
the  final  result  of  his  labours  in  A  Treatise  on  the 
CmUure  and  Afatttuvment  of  Fruit  Trtts.  In  this 
work,  or  In  Reef  Cytlopedia,  article  *'Comi>osition 
for  Trees,"  may  be  found  a  complete  account  of 
Mr.  Forsyth's  discoveries  and  mode  ol  tre.iling  in. 
jured  wood.  It  m.-.y  be  sulTieient  here  tn  mention 
that  his  composition  or  medicament  was  fomied  ac- 
cording to  the  following  receipt:  "Take  one  bushel 
of  firesh  cow-dung,  half  a  bushel  of  lime-rubbish  of 
old  boil^HiwiB  (that  (ram  the  ceilings  of  rooms  b  pre- 
ferable), half  a  bushel  of  wood-ashes,  and  a  sixteenth 
part  of  a  bushel  of  pit  or  river  sand;  the  three  last 
articles  arc  to  lie  sifted  fine  In-fore  they  are  mixed,  then 
work  them  well  together  with  a  spade,  and  afterwards 
with  a  wcKxlen  beater,  until  the  stuff  is  very  smooth* 
like  fine  plaster  used  for  the  ceilings  of  rooms." 
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Mr.  Forsyth,  who  was  a  inembCT  of  the  Anfiqua- 
rinn,  Linn.v.-Jii,  aii'i  other  so^ictioN,  diol  July  25, 
1804.  lie  enjoyed  the  honours  paid  to  liim  for  his 
useful  invention  with  an  unaflccl«l  modesty,  which 
gave  them  a  bi|;her  grace;  and  his  benevolence  and 
private  worth  were  warmly  attested  by  his  friends. 
A  patticnlar  genus  of  plwtt  lias  been  named  For- 
qrtnia  in  honour  of  his  name. 

FOULIS,  Krini  R  imikI  .\NtiR':\V,  cminont  printers 
in  the  ci|^htee!itli  century,  were  ii.itives  of  (iIa>^ow, 
and  were  bom,  the  elder  brother  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1707,  and  the  younger  on  the  33d  of  J^fovetn. 
ber,  1712.  Their  mother,  who  seems  to  ham  pos- 
sessed shrewdnessand  inteuigenoe  beyond  her  station, 
educated  them  nt  fir^t  under  her  own  care,  and  had 
not  Robert's  talents  attracted  attention  they  would 
probably  never  h.ive  i)rocce<le<l  farther  in  the  acijui- 
sition  of  knowledge.  At  an  early  a^e  Robert  was 
sent  an  apprentice  toalmber;  it  would  even  seem  that 
he  afterwards  practised  the  art  on  his  own  account 
for  some  time.  While  thus  humbly  employed,  he 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  celcbcated  Dr.  Francis 
Hutcheson,  then  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
(ila^^'jw  r,nivcr>ity.  This  acute  observer  discovered 
his  talents,  inll.uiied  h:s  desire  for  kiiowledj^e,  and 
suj^jjcsted  to  h;ni  the  idea  of  becoming  a  book- 
seller and  printer.  Foulis  did  not,  however,  receive 
a  complete  university  education,  although  he  attended 
his  patron's  lectures  for  several  yeani  and  his  name 
is  so  emrolled  In  the  matikolatiaa  bode  Andrew, 
who  seems  to  have  been  des^pied  for  the  church, 
entered  the  university  in  1727,  and  probably  went 
tlu<>;i:;h  a  rcL^uIar  course  of  study. 

I'or  some  year>  after  they  had  determined  In  fnilow 
a  literary  life  the  hrothers  wctc  engaged  in  teaching; 
the  languages  during  the  winter,  and  in  making 
Sihort  toon  into  l^ngland  and  to  the  Continent  io  Mm- 
mer.  These  excursions  were  of  great  advantage  to 
them;  they  brought  them  into  contact  with  eminent 
men,  eiiahletl  them  to  fnnn  connections  in  their  busi- 
ness, and  extended  tlieir  knowled^^e  of  lM)oks.  On 
some  o(  these  occasions  tliey  made  c  nsidernMe  col- 
lections, which  they  s-jld  at  home  to  ^;ood  account. 
Thus  IMCparcil,  the  elder  brother  liegan  business  in 
Claqgow  as  a  bookseller  about  the  ei^  of  173%  and 
in  the  following  year  published  several  works.  Three 
jrears  afterwai^  his  connection  with  the  aniveisity 
coramencc<J.  In  March,  1743,  he  was  appointed 
their  printer,  under  cuinlition.  "that  he  shall  not 
use  the  designation  of  university  printer  without  al- 
lowance from  the  university  meeting  in  any  books 
excepting  those  of  ancient  autliors." '  llie  first  pro- 
dttctioiu  of  his  press,  which  were  issued  in  1742, 
were  almost  exclusively  of  a  religious  nature,  many 
of  them  relating  to  the  well-known  George  White- 
field.  In  174;  he  published  P(-i'ii!rius  I'haLrsi' 
dr  J\.\'iti!n<i!t-,  apparently  the  tiist  tiitek  woik  printed 
in  (.la>^o\v,  al;h'ii;;^h  ue  are  ceitjiii  that  there  ex- 
isted a  fount  of  (iieek  letters  there  nearly  a  century' 
before.  It  would  i>e  tc  iiou:>  to  notice  each  woik as  it 
appeared:  the  immaculate  edition  of  Hoiace*  an 
edition  of  Cicero's  works  in  twenty  volumes,  Cinai's 
Commi-nian,  '.  in  folio*  Callimachus  in  the  same  size, 
with  eni^ravmgs  exeoited  at  their  academy,  form 
but  a  small  part  of  the  splendid  catalogoe  of  their 

classics. 

The  succccss  which  had  attcnde<l  their  exertions 
as  printers  induced  the  elder  l-'oulis  to  attempt  the 
establishment  of  an  aatdemy  for  the  cultivation  uf 
the  fine  arts,  a  scheme  for  which  Scotland  was  but 


•  The  .Lite  at  which  Andiew JaiMd Imb  ia liiiiisfH  is  shbc- 
what  uncertain.  I 


ill  prepared  by  the  dissensions  which  had  followed 
the  Union,  antl  which  had  been  succeexicd  by  the  re- 
Wllionsof  1715  and  1745.  In  1751  he  went  abroad, 
partly  with  the  view  of  extending  his  coinnarcial 
connections,  but  principally  with  the  intention  of 
arranging  for  the  establishment  of  this  institntioa. 
After  remaining  on  theContinent  for  about  two  ye.ir^. 
and  sending  home  several  artists  whom  he  had  eng.»;^i.  il 
in  his  service,  he  retunied  to.SKitlaiid  in  1753.  llis 
design  was  considered  romantic;  many  of  his  fiieiuis 
exerted  all  tin  ir  elo<|iieiice  to  |)er>iiadf  liiin  to  desist, 
but  Fouli.s,  who  possessed  a  degree  of  detennmation 
wkldl  might  perhaps  not  unjustly  Ik-  termed  obsti- 
nac)r»  was  fixed  in  his  "hi|gh  resolve,"  and  although 
he  must  have  observed  with  moctification  that  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  "there  seemed  to  be  a  pretty 
general  emulation  who  should  run  the  scheme  most 
down,"  he  estal»lishc<l  hi^  aca<!emy  in  the  cour-vc  of 
the  same  year.  He  soon  found  that  he  had  embarked 
in  an  undertaking  of  no  common  difficulty.  From 
a  letter  in  the  Siots  Miigazine  for  1759  it  appears 
that  the  selection  of  proper  teachers  mm  OOSt  him 
much  trouble  and  anxiety.  He  bad  to  contoid,  be* 
sides,  with  the  national  prejudices  In  favour  of  the 
works  of  foreign  artists;  and  after  amassing  a  con- 
siderable collection,  he  lound  it  extremely  dilficult  to 
dis[M)se  of  it  to  advantage.  In  the  s.ime  year  it  was 
proposed  tliat  such  persons  as  were  willmg  to  support 
the  institution  should  advance  certain  sums  yearly, 
for  which  they  should  be  entitled  to  select  prints^ 
designs,  paintings,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  their  sub* 
scriptions. 

In  the  meantime,  the  operations  of  their  press 
went  on  with  iiicreaMug  vigour.  If  we  mkiv  jmlge 
from  the  catalogue  ol  their  l>ooks,  the  penu<l  IkIw  eeii 
1 750  and  1757  seems  to  have  been  the  most  nourish- 
ing era  in  their  trade.  During  that  time  "proposals 
for  publishing*  by  subscription  the  whole  works  of 
Plato"  were  issued,  and  oonsidec^>le  progRsa  made 
in  collating  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  and  national  libra* 
ries.  Ihit  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  t'lr  .',!. 
fated  academy  seem  to  have  prevented  the  puhlua- 
tion  of  this  as  well  as  many  otlu  r  w.trk-  v.  hieli  might 
have  xulded  much  both  to  their  fame  and  their  wealth. 
Yet  while  we  GOndaui  the  obstinacy  with  whiA  thia 
institution  was  canied  on  whoi  it  was  a  daily  sooioe 
of  anxiety  and  peeuniaiy  dUSculties,  it  should  be  le- 
membererl  that  it  was  tne  means  of  bringing  fofwaid 
the  "Scottish  Ilogarlh"  David  Allan,  and  Tassie 
the  medallist.  The  latter  of  these,  while  a  stone- 
mason, acrpiired  a  relish  for  the  arts  in  visiting  the 
academy  on  a  holiday,  when  the  pictures  were  gene- 
ral ly  exhibited  gratis. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  inirjiosc  of  the  present 
woik  to  notice  the  various  books  w  hich  issued  from 
the  Faults  press  at  AU  and  subsequent  periods.  It 
ni.iy  Ix-  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  the  lattn  ]  :irt  of 
their  hi--tory  the  lirothers  seem  to  have  lo>l  nuuli  of 
their  original  energy,  and  the  celebrity  of  their  ]>te.ss 
may  l)e  considere<i  as  expiring  with  their  folio  edition 
of  Milton,  publishcnl  in  1 770.  They  continued,  in- 
deed, to  print  till  the  death  of  Andrew,  which  took 
place  soddenly  on  the  1 8th  of  September,  177s;  hut 
many  of  the  works  puUtsbed  at  that  period  were  of 
inferior  worknumshipu 

We  shall  dose  the  hiitoiy  of  these  remarkable  but 


*  As  a  eufieus  cstinale  «f  die  expense  oTciaaneal  reading  in 

thcM!  days,  wc  extract  the  first  article  in  the  lyrnp-ivilv  •'  |. 
In  nine  volume*  in  quarto,  of  which  the  Orcek  in  so.  v,  iiitne« 
anil  the  1 -ilin  translation  with  the  notes  in  (hrcc.  11  r  ;  rm- 
III  Mili%<.Til«Ts.  <iiic  jwnny  su  thiij-  [".r  sheet.  The  \>h.  It  «  1 
be  contained  in  about  5U0  sheets,  so  the  price  will  (ic  ;il«  iit 
£i.  \i.  M.  in  quires,  tm  a  f.ur  pa|ier.  A  nunitKr  vtill  be 
I  pnntcU  ua  a  fine  large  {apcr  at  twopence  Sterling  [>cr  khcet.'' 
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aofortunatc  men  in  a  few  wonU.  After  the  lieath 
€»f  the  younger  brother  it  was  determined  to  expose 
tbe  works  belonging  to  llw  academy  to  pdblic  sale. 
For  this  purpose  Itobeit,  acoompanied  nr  a  confi* 
dcntial  workman,  went  to  London  about  the  month 
of  Apnl,  1776.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  auc- 
tioneer ancl  at  a  piTiixl  when  the  market  was  gluttetl 
by  yearly  importations  of  pictures  from  Paris,  his 
cailt-etion  was  solii  off — ami,  xs  the  reader  may  have 
anticipated,  greatly  under  their  supposed  value.  Ir- 
ritatea  at  the  failure  of  this  his  last  hope,  ami  with 
•  cowtitntiow  wthauiacd  by  calamities»  he  left  London 
and  icadied  EdinlHir|;h  on  his  way  homeward.  On 
the  moming  on  which  he  inK  ti  K  il  setting'  out  for 
Glasgow  he  expired  almost  m>Laiitaneuu.iI)-,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Robert  Foulis  was  twice  married.  From  his 
tecood  oiarri.age,  with  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Boutcher,  a 
•eedman  in  £<dinbuqjh«  was  descended  Andrew 
Foall%  who  died  at  Edinburgh,  in  great  poveitf,  in 
1S29.  He  had,  besides,  by  his  first  marriage,  with 
Elizabeth  Moor,  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Grecian, 
five  dauj^hlers. 

Of  the  Scolli^li  works  proilu.red  at  the  Foulis  i 
press  the  greater  number  were  ballads,  some  of  them 
Ofiginal,  and  all  of  them  since  published  in  the  col- 
iectioQS  of  Bishop  I'ercy,  Ritson,  Cromek,  &c.  The 
**^Mem»riait  attd  LdUrt  Relating  t»  tM*  Histtfy  of 
SrHaiH  in  the  reigns  of  Jamet  1.  and  Charles  L, 
pablishe<l  by  I.onl  Hailes,  principally  from  the 
I)enmylne  >1SS.  in  the  .Vdvocatcj'  l.ibrary."  were 
alv:>  puMishc  t  Ai  (ilas^ow.  lJut  the  greatest  servii  e 
that  they  could  have  [K;rformc<.l  for  Scottish  histunf 
would  have  been  the  publication  of  Calderwoods 
MS.  history.  This  they  undoubtedly  had  in  view. 
It  appear*  from  Iheieowdsof  the  unmnity  of  (Glas- 
gow that  they  got  permission  to  borrow  their  MS.* 
in  September,  1768.  They  did  not,  however,  accom> 
plish  their  patriotic  puqH)s<-,  and  tliis  vnluahle  \\  ork 
remained  unpublished  until  the  task  was  fuihllcd, 
in  ia4s»     ^  Wodiov  Sodety. 

roOMTAIWHATiT^  Lord.  See  Laudki,  Sir 
Jofu*. 

FRASER,  James  Baillis.  This  dtsHngaished 

traveller,  popular  writer,  and  accomplished  country 
gentleman  belonged  to  a  family  of  consequence  in  its 
own  locality,  and  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Iincr- 
ness  in  1784.  In  early  life  he  was  engaged  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  which  he 
rate  to  distinction  by  his  talents  and  activity.  Cpon 
one  occasion,  while  employed  in  a  diplomatic  mis- 
aioQ  of  the  Eiiit  India  Company  to  the  renian  court, 
he  rode  on  horseback  from  Constantinople  to  Ispa- 
han ;  but  the  fatigues  and  hardshijis  of  such  a  jour- 
ney were  too  iniicli  for  even  his  Highland  constitu- 
tion, and  gave  u  the  tir-.t  shock,  which  a  further 
residence  in  the  East  tended  to  confirm.  When  the 
Penian  princes  visited  England,  Mr.  Fraser,  from 
kia  poaitum  wad  accomplishments,  and  his  knowle<lge 
of  rmiM  and  its  language,  was  reqnoted  by  our 
government  to  accompany  them,  and  take  charge  of 
them ;  this  task  he  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and 
when  the  princes  returne<l  to  their  own  country,  he 
accompanied  them  as  far  as  Constantinople.  As  his 
health  h.ad  suffcrctl  from  the  eastern  climate  he 
fiaally  returned  to  England,  and,  abandoning  the 
toils  of  active  public  service,  devoted  the  rest  of 
hia  life  to  the  cunpa  of  litentnr^'  and  the  improve, 
ment  of  hfs  H^tand  estate  of  Re^ck,  In  TnTemess- 

shirc.  These  iniprnverncn?s  were  so  cflfectu.-il  that 
the  property,  couMdenug  its  limitctl  extent,  was 


*  It  is  aoc,  however,  the  oriciaal  MS. 


scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  Highlands  for  its 
u).n,Tiificent  woods  and  romantic  scenerj'. 

It  was  noV  however,  by  such  occnpatioos  alone  that 
the  active  mhid  of  Fiaser  coidd  oe  satisfied,  and' 
having  acquired  much  knowledge  of  the  East  by 
personal  experience,  he  was  desirous  to  communicate 
It  to  the  world  at  large.  .XLCordirii^ly  he  wro'.c  A 
Tour  through  the  Snouy  Kau^^e  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  which  was  published  in  1820;  A'arra- 
tn  eof  a  youmey  into  Khorasan  in  the  years  1821  and 
1S22,  including  an  Account  of  the  Countries  to  the 
KortlMast  of  Persia,''  which  was  pnbUahed  in  1825; 
and  TVavHs  and  Advtntnra  m  tfie  Persian  Prevhua, 

published  in  1S26.  Mmling,  however,  that  the  pop* 
uhar  taste  for  foreign  lands,  charncter-^.  and  manners 
preferred  the  medium  of  imaginative  writing  to  that 
of  plain  matter-of-fact  narrative;  and  inspired  hs  the 
example  of  his  friend  Morier,  who  opened  np  Persia 
and  its  people  to  the  English  public  by  a  series  of 
fascinating  novels^  Mr.  Fraser  in  1828  prodaoed  Tkt 
KuvuWatht  a  Tale  of  Khorasan.  This  nove^  which 
was  very  attractive  in  its  day,  has  shared  the  fate  of 
its  contemporaries,  notv.  ithstauding  the  stirring  ad- 
i  ventures  it  rccordc^l,  and  the  terrible  deeds  of  Nadir 
Shah,  its  predominant  personage;  and,  like  many 
other  interesting  fictions  of  the  period,  we  can  only 
say  of  the  Auizilbaskt  that  It  lived  its  aUottcd  Inor 
of  sunshine^  and  then  passed  away.  The  next  work 
of  Fmser was  A  Winterymmty  frvm  Constantinople 
to  Teheran,  with  Trav  els  throu:;h  J  'arions  Parts  of 
Persia,  which  apix:ared  in  1838.  His  Last  work  was 
a  memoir  of  the  distinguished  Colonel  .Skiiitu  r,  who 
had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  his  brother  W  illiam 
Fraser.  Like  himself,  William  had  entered  the 
civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  where  be 
had  risen  to  distinction,  and  been  appointed  com- 
missioner at  Delhi,  but  there  he  was  aaasdaated  by 
a  native  prince  in  1835. 

In  1823  Mr.  James  Baillic  Fraser  married  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Woodhouselee,  and  sister  of  Patrick 
Fraser  Tytlcr,  author  of  ilie  Histi'iy  vf  Scotia  mi,  vVc. 
In  his  retirement  he  was  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Iiivenicss.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of 
1856k  at  the  age  of  seventy>twa 

FRASER.  Robert.  This  poet,  linguist,  .md 
journalist,  who  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  pur- 
suit of  kiiowleslge  under  difficulties,  wa->  the  son  of  a 
mariner,  and  was  lM)m  in  the  village  of  I'athhead, 
parish  of  Dysart,  Fifeshirc,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1798.  When  only  four  years  old  he  commenced  his 
education  in  the  village  school,  at  which  he  oontinaed 
eighteen  raoDtha;  aftenraids  he  went  to  another 
school,  where  he  remained  about  four  years ;  and 
finally  u.i^  s-  kI  to  the  school  of  Patlihcnif,  at  which, 
in  ibC").  he  tuiiuiienccd  the  study  of  Latin.  It  w.xs 
that  viiniile  cour-.o  of  ordinary  education  without 
which  a  young  Scot  at  home  can  scarcely  hold  bis 
own,  but  with  which,  when  abroad,  he  can  start  in 
the  career  of  life  bMer  equipped  than  his  fellow^ 
and  win  his  way  to  feme  and  fortune.  In  iSia 
Robert  Frsser  was  apprenticed  to  a  wine  and  spirit 
merchant  in  Kirkcaldy,  in  whose  employ  he  continued 
fourycars;  hut  in  1813,  being  afilicted  with  an  abscess 
in  his  ri<:ht  arm,  which  confined  him  to  the  house 
for  several  inonth>,  he  lietook  himself  to  that  course 
of  study  in  earnest  w  hich  afterwards  gave  him  a  jdacc 
in  literature.  He  matured  his  school-boy  knowledge 
of  i^tii^  m^  CQPsidetable  nroficienqf  in  Greek,  and 
to  these  added  FVeneh  and  ttaliaa,  at  a  period  when 
the  stu'ly  of  sueh  languages  was  somewhat  rare  among 
the  eonunon  ranks  in  Scotland.  In  addition  to  these 
studies  he  cultivated  an  acquaintanceship  with  general 
literature.    His  apprenticeship  in  the  meantime  to 
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the  wine  and  spirit  merchant  continued  until  1817, 

when,  on  its  iirniit>ation,  he  ah.mdonctl  the  trade 
alto^jcthcr,  and  became  clerk  to  a  respectable  iron- 
moutjer  in  Kirktaidy.  In  1S19  he  conitncncf<l  the 
business  of  ironmonj^er  in  Kirkcaldy  on  his  own  ac- 
count, in  partnership  with  a  Mr.  J  imt  s  Robertson; 
•od  io  March,  1820,  before  he  had  completed  hii 
twenty-second  year,  he  married  a  lady  whose  name 
was  .Nliss  Ann  Cumitiing.  The  cares  of  business  and 
domestic  life  did  not,  however,  abate  his  love  of 
study,  which  was  dircctc<l  chiefly  to  general  literature 
and  the  aci|iiiri'inent  of  lanjjuages ;  and  in  1825  he 
commenced  the  -tudy  of  the  German  tonjjnc,  to  which 
he  al'tcrw  ards  added  the  Spanish,  and  of  both  of  these 
lai^uages  he  acquired  sudi  masteiy  as  to  translate 
from  them  varions  {Meoes  of  poetry,  which,  uritb  aome 
original  productions  of  his  own,  were  published  hi 
the  pa^es  of  the  Edittburi^h  Literary  f/,;:,AV.  the 
Jiiiinhiirxh  ljt,  > ,irv  yourtuil,  and  seNct.il  nt  « -.papers 
of  the  day. 

It  was  while  pursuing  these  h<)n<iurable  literary 
lecreatiooS  tbit  rnaer's  worldly  concerns  were  bc- 
oommg  ttiwntsperotis.  The  hrst  serious  shock  was 
from  a  robbery,  whicb  no  prudence  could  have  pre- 
vented. About  six  years  after  he  had  opened  his 
shop  it  was  broken  into  during  the  night,  and  jewel- 
lery to  the  value  of  £200  wxs  carried  away,  while  no 
trace  could  be  obtained  either  of  the  property  or  the 
thieves.  In  1H53,  havini^  dissolvcii  i>artncrship  au'l 
commenced  busuicss  on  his  sole  responsibility,  he,  in 
1836,  wxs  so  deeply  involved  in  pecuniary  diliicuhies 
through  the  sudden  death  of  a  mend,  that  his  health 
succumbed,  and,  notwithstanding  his  stwit-hearted 
attcmjits  to  rally,  the  state  of  his  alT.iirs  was  so  hope- 
less th.it  he  was  obliged  in  the  f->]!owinj;  year  to 
r>)mp'iund  with  his  crcilitors.  .Siuli  is  too  often  the 
fate  of  a  mind  divided  between  the  study  and  the 
shop:  the  union  is  so  uncrtnjjenial,  that  one  or  the 
other  occupation  must  to  to  the  wall,  and  in  such  a 
collision  the  desk,  fitomltasaperior  attractiveness,  is 
luually  the  oonqiiienNr  of  the  coBOter.  But  Fnser's 
character  for  honour  and  industry  was  so  well  estab- 
Hshctl,  that  the  most  res]K'ctab!e  traffickers  of  the 
town  offered  to  become  his  securities  fur  the  com- 
poiitsoii. 

1-  raser  having  nothing  left  him  but  his  talents  anil 
reputation,  sooti  fuuntl  them  an  available  capit.il,  for 
they  obtained  for  him  the  editorship  of  the  Fi/e 
Hamtit  to  wMdi  he  was  appointed  In  1838.  On 
leaving  Kirkcaldy  a  large  party  of  its  townsmen 
showeil  their  esteem  for  his  worth  by  entertaining 
him  at  a  public  dinner,  and  presentmi^  him  \Nith  a 
copy  of  tl>e  seventh  (at  that  time  the  latest)  edition 
of  the  Encych'/^riita  Britannka.  Hut  it  was  only 
for  a  very  short  time  that  he  was  able  to  discharge 
Iris  editorship  of  the  Fifi:  IlaalJ,  {>x  his  constitution 
wasalreadjr  orokcn,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ 
a  Itterary  niend  as  his  substitute.    Hislast  acts  were 

in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  his  literary  life:  while 
contine  1  to  bed,  and  durin.j  the  intennls  of  acute 
pain,  he  revist>d  anil  amiiL,'i'd  Ins  poems  for  the  ]>ress, 
and  a  short  time  In-lorc  lie  died  he  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis  his  translations  from  certain  Danish  and 
Norwegian  writers.  His  death  occurred  on  the  23d 
of  May,  1839.  Such  was  his  bfief  history— a  history 
of  hundreds  of  his  countrymen  in  lowly  life,  who, 
with  equal  talents  and  worth,  have  passed  away  into 
oblivion  because  there  w.as  no  one  to  |)reserve  their 
memory.  The  PMiiral  Remains  of  Robert  hrascr, 
with  a  memoir  of  their  author,  were  pnbUslied  Soon 
after  his  death  by  David  Vcddcr. 

FR  ASEgtSmoii.  tw^h  Lord  Lonit,  «iier> 
MM  too  ffiiMilfriite  IB  lilitiflTy  to  be  cveitoolMS  In 


this  work,  though  his  want  of  public  or  priTOte 
virtue  niij^ht  othcrAvise  have  dictated  his  exclusion, 
was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Fraser  of  Ik'aufort, 
by  Syl)illa  MacUod,  d.mi;hter  of  the  laird  of  Mac- 
leod,  and  was  bom  at  lieaufort,  near  Inverness, 
in  the  year  1667,  Of  his  early  years  we  have  no 
very  distinct  account.  He  has  himself  aasested 
that,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
his  exertions  tn  the  royal  cause,  though  we  do  not 
well  see  how  this  could  happen.  That  his  elder 
brother,  however,  was  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
Viscount  Dundee,  and  himself,  after  the  death  of 
Dundee,  in  that  under  General  liuchan.  is  certain. 
After  all  the  pains  his  lordship  h.as  been  at  to  set 
forth  his  extreme  zeal  for  the  ."^tuarts,  nothing  can 
be  moK  evident  than  that»  6oro  his  earliest  days,  the 
sole  purpose  of  his  life  was  to  promote  his  own  power 
by  all  feasible  means,  tht-.  end  being  the  only  object 
of  his  solicitude.  Agree.dily  to  this  view  of  hts 
character  we  find  him,  in  the  year  1694,  while  yet 
a  student  at  the  university  of  .Aberdeen,  accepting 
of  a  commissi^in  in  the  regiment  of  Locd  Momy, 
afterwaids  Earl  of  Tuliibo^ne.  This  commission 
had  been  procured  for  hfan  by  his  cousin  Hugh  L<nd 
Lovat,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  Lord  Murray, 
with  the  express  view  of  bringing  him  "forward 
most  advani.iL.foii'-Iy  in  the  world;  and  though  he 
profess<:<l  to  have  scruples  in  going  against  the  in. 
terest  of  King  James,  these  v^'cre  all  laid  asleep  by 
an  assurance  on  the  part  of  I.4jrd  Murray,  that  the 
regiment,  though  ostensibly  raised,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  take  the  oaths  to^  and  receive  t  he  pay  of  Kii^ 
Willhun,  was  really  intended  for  King  James,  who 
would  not  fidl  to  be  in  the  country  to  lay  claim  to 
and  revive  his  rights  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
year.  No  sooner  had  young  Heaufort  received  this 
assurance  than  he  le<l  into  the  regiment  a  complete 
company,  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  young 
gentlemen  of  his  clan.  In  the  course  of  the  succeed- 
ing year  Lord  Murray  was,  hy  the  Gtvour  of  King 
William,  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland, 
and,  in  place  of  doing  anything  for  King  lames,  in- 
r>rce<l  upon  every  oiMer  w  his  regiment  the  oadi  of 

abjuration. 

I'eing  a  young  man,  at  lil>crty  to  follow  out  hi* 
education,  and  m  the  regular  receipt  of  his  pay, 
lUaufurt,  it  might  have  been  supposeil.  would  have 
found  bis  situation  comfijftabl^  and  been  in  some 
measure  content;  bat  Ids  spbit  seems  to  have  been 
naturally  restless,  and  anythmg  like  an  under  put 
in  the  drama  of  life  did  not  square  with  his  dtsposf- 
tion.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1696,  a  company 
of  Lord  Murray's  regiment  being  stationed  at  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  earl-marischal,  Lord 
Drummond,  and  other  of  the  Jacobite  lords  were 
imprisoned,  a  visit  from  the  Pretender  being  at  the 
time  expected,  Simon,  the  subject  of  this  narrative, 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  rebel  lords  to 

sei7e  upon  the  castle,  and  to  hold  it  under  tin-  enrl- 
ni.in^chal  for  the  !•  rench  and  King  Janus.  In  this 
project,  which  ap]iears  not  to  have  ln.t.'n  executed 
only  because  the  French  were  unable  to  make  the 
promised  demonstration,  Beaufort  was  to  have  bem 
assisted  by  another  captain  of  the  same  regiment, 
who  seems  to  have  been  equally  fidtUcasand  equally 
servile  with  himself. 

But  while  he  was  thus  careful  to  watdl  the  tides, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  every  Wind  that  might  ruttlc 
the  oce.iii  of  politics,  his  eye  was  steadily  fixed  ujKju 
the  estate  of  Lovat,  which,  as  his  cousin  Hugh  Ixml 
Lovat  h.id  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  he  had  already 
marked  out  as  his  own.  For  this  end  he  sc«ms  to 
have  embnced  evenr  opportunity  of  ingratiating 
hlnsdf  wfth  Us  coosh^  woo  appeals  to  bave  been  a 
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man  of  a  facile  anJ  vacillating  disposilion,  and  to 
have  been  considerably  under  the  influence  of  Lord 
Murray,  his  broCher^ln-law.  Of  this  influence  Simon 
of  BeMlfeft  WWpeileGtly  aware,  and  watched  with 
the  utmost  caicfumeas  an  opportunity  to  destroy  it. 
This  opportunity  Ix)rd  Murray  himself  afforded  him 
in  the  affair  of  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment,  wliich, 
up>n  \n~.  a[)pi)ititinent  to  the  office  of  sccretar)-,  it 
was  expected  he  would  have  given  up  to  his  brolher- 
in-law  Lord  Lovat.  Nor  b  it  at  all  unlikely  that 
sach  was  originally  his  lord&hip's  intention;  for  in 
the  year  1696  he  sent  for  htm  to  London,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  doiog  so  sAor  having  presented 
him  to  the  kin^.  Lovat  unfortuiutely  earned  along 
with  him  hi^  cou-iu  Simon,  who^c  character  must 
by  this  time  have  been  pretty  well  kriijwn  to  Kin<; 
William,  ami  wliD^e  companionship,  uf  course,  CiiulJ 
be  no  great  recommendation  to  the  ruyal  favour. 
Lovat  was,  however,  presented  to  the  ruyal  presence, 
auMt  nadoosljr  reoewcd,  and  enticed  with  a  pro- 
mise of  bdag  provided  for.  As  was  all  that 
Lovat  expected,  he  took  leave  of  his  majcstv,  along 
with  Lonl  Murray,  leaving  no  room  for  William  to 
suppose,  for  the  present  at  least,  ih.it  he  cither 
wubed  or  had  any  occasion  for  a  further  interview. 
Tins  his  cousin  Simon  highly  resented,  tellnii;  him 
that  it  was  a  contrivance  of  Lord  Murray's  to  deprive 
him  of  an  opportunity  of  soliciting  a  regimeut  fur  hiin- 
aeli^  ud  he  prevailed  with  him  instantly  to  demand 
of  Lotti  Morraythe  reason  for  which  henad  brought 
them  at  this  time  b>  I.iir.  I  iK.  .it  svicli  an  enonnuus 
exjKrtise.  Lord  Murr.iy  Ir.\akl_v  ttjid  him  that  it  was 
hi>  ficsij^n  to  have  resigned  to  him  the  conimiui  l  <it' 
his  regiment,  but  that  the  king  had  positively  en- 
joined him  to  keep  it  till  such  time  as  the  rumours 
of  an  invasion  should  subside,  when  he  should  cer- 
tainly surrender  it  into  his  hands. 

Had  Lovat  been  left  to  himself  this  answer  would 
most  probably  h.tve  been  altogether  satisfactory;  but 
it  did  not  satisfy  .Simon  nor  his  friends  Lonl  Tarbat 
and  Alexander  Mackcruie,  son  to  the  Karl  of  Sca- 
forth,  both  of  whom  were  at  that  time  in  London, 
and  were  of  service  to  Beaufort  in  persuading  Lord 
Lovat  that  Lord  Murrey  had  been  all  along  hh 
noitalcncmy.  Bytheadviceof  all  three  Lovat  sent 
back  to  Lord  Murray  two  commistions,  that  of  cap- 
tain and  liciitenant-colonel,  which  he  held  uii  lcr 
him,  expressing  .it  the  same  time  in  strong  langiuij^e 
his  resent inent  of  his  treachery,  and  his  fixed  tt-solu- 
tion  never  more  to  see  him  nor  any  individual  of  his 
family,  excepting  his  own  wife.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  poor  old  man  was  thus  eager  in  casting  off 
bis  old  niendl^  he  was  equally  warm  in  his  attach- 
ment to  the  new.  "Imprnaed  with  the  tender 
afiection  of  the  l^td  of  Beaufort,  and  the  resolution 
he  manifested  never  to  leave  him,  he  declared  that 
he  regarded  him  as  his  own  son;"  and  as  he  h.ad 
executed  at  his  niarriage  some  |>:i]>ers  which  might 
perhaps  be  prejudicial  to  the  claims  of  this  said 
adopted  son,  lie  obligcti  him  to  send  for  an  allurney, 
and  made  a  nniveraal  bequest  to  him  of  all  his 
estates,  in  case  he  died  vrtthont  male  Issoe.  TUs 
affectionate  conduct  on  the  part  of  Lord  Lovat 
deeply,  according  to  his  own  account  of  the  matter, 
affected  our  hero,  who  pretended  "that  lie  woiiM 
for  ever  consider  him  as  his  father."'  In  con.seijuence 
of  .SI)  much  anxious  business,  so  much  chagrin  and 
disappointment,  with  a  pretty  reasonable  attendance 
00  taverns.  Lord  Lovat  fell  sick;  but  after  conva- 
IwiriM  a  little,  was  fafom^  on  his  way  home  at  lar 
as  Ennborgh  by  his  alleietlonate  Stmon,  where  he 

left  Um,  pri>ceeding  by  the  way  of  Dunkeld  to  meet 
With  his  wife.     He  had  not  been  nuny  days  at 
Dunkeld  when  be  again  UX  tick,  and  Ktiicd  to  an 
vou  it. 


inn  at  Perth*  where  he  was  again  waited  on  by  Simon 
of  Beaufort^  and,  in  a  state  of  distraction,  died  in  his 
arni^  the  momiQg  after  his  aiiival. 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  had  got  a  deed  executed  by  a  I^naon  attorney 
under  the  direction  of  his  cousin,  the  late  Lord  Lovat, 
constituting;  h;ni  heir  to  tlie  estate,  it  was  judged  by 
him  the  nmie  prudeiit  method  to  jiut  forward  his 
father  :is  the  nearest  male  heir  to  take  possession  of 
the  estate,  with  the  honours,  contenting  nimself  with 
the  title  of  Master  of  Lovau  No  sooner,  however* 
had  he  assumed  this  title  than  he  wxis  questionfld  on 
the  subject  by  his  colonel,  now  Lord  TuUibardine, 
who  made  him  the  offer  of  a  regiment  with  other 
jjrefennenls,  which  should  be  to  him  an  ample  pro- 
vision for  life,  providc<l  he  would  execute  a  formal 
surrender  of  Ins  claim  to  that  dignity.  1  his  produced 
a  violent  altercation  between  them,  which  ended  in 
the  master  of  Lovat  throwing  up  his  commission* 
which  he  bade  bis  lordship,  if  he  pleased,  bestow 
upon  his  own  footman.  Through  the  friendship  of 
Sir  Thomas  Livingston,  however,  he  received  another 
company  in  the  regiment  of  Macgill,  and  his  father 
having  taken  possession  of  the  estate  and  the  honours 
of  Lovat  without  much  app.trcnt  opposition,  he  must 
have  been,  in  some  degree,  satisned  with  his  gocMl 
fortune.  In  order,  however,  to  secure  it,  and  to 
render  his  claims  in  every  respect  unezoeptiooabk^ 
he  made  love  to  the  heucss  of  his  oousm,  the  late 
Ixnd  Lovat,  and  had  succeeded  in  persuading  her 

to  marry  him  without  the  knowledge  of  her  friends, 
when  one  of  his  agents  bctrayeil  lri;st,  and  slie  was 
carrietl  out  of  his  way  by  the  ^larqiiis  of  Athol  after 
the  tlay  of  the  marriage  iad  actually  been  appointed. 

The  Marquis  of  Atnol,  late  Lord  Tullibardinc^ 
probably  aware  that  lie  liad  an  adversary  of  no 
common  activitx  to  deal  with,  kit  no  time  in  con* 
eluding  a  match  for  the  heiress  with  Lord  Salton  or 
Fraser,  whom  he  also  took  measures  for  having  de- 
clareil  lieati  of  the  clan  Fraser.  The  first  part  of  his 
plan  was  not  difficult  to  have  been  executed;  but  the 
latter  part,  for  which  the  first  was  .ilone  contemplated, 
was  not  of  so  easy  a  character,  being  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  Highbnd  danihip.  A  considerable  timc^ 
however,  was  qMWt  in  ttteamlfaig  to  hrii^  it  to  bear. 
A  few  Frasers  only  could  be  tempted  to  engage  in  it; 

v,  !io  ,1-  trcarhtry  no  sooner  came  to  the  cars  of  the 
lot  i  :uh1  the  master  of  Lo\ai,  than  orders  were 
is>i:cil  I' I  .Tpjirehend  arifi  j^unish  them  according  to 
their  liesetts;  and  it  was  only  by  a  timely  and  well- 
concerted  flight  ttiat  they  escaped  being  hanged.  A 
letter  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Lord  Salton, 
signed  by  the  principal  men  of  the  clan,  beggine 
him  not  to  attempt  forcing  himself  upon  them,  and 
thus  destroying  their  tranquillity  and  endangering 
his  own  life.  .Salton  returned  a  soft  answer;  but, 
confident  in  the  power  of  the  Manjuis  of  Athol,  and 
at  any  rate,  in  love  with  the  consequence  attached 
to  the  fair  estate  of  Lovat,  whetlier  he  was  in  love 
with  the  heiress  or  not,  persevered  in  following  out 
his  pUn,  and  with  a  considerable  train  of  retainers 
came  to  Beaufort,  at  that  time  the  reddence  of  the 
dow.aj,'er  of  Lovat,  whose  son-in-law  he  intendrcl  to 
be.  I  hom.as  Lord  Lovat  happened  to  be  at  this 
tune  on  the  Stratherrick  estate — a  district  which 
stretches  along  the  south  bank  of  Loch  Ness,  and  was 
requested  by  his  son  Simon  to  cross  the  lake  by  the 
nearest  way  to  Lovat,  which  is  only  three  miles  from 
Beaufort,  in  order  to  meet  with  Lord  Salton,  while 
he  himself  hastened  to  the  same  place  bv  the  way  <^ 
Inverness.  At  Inverness  the  master  learned  thst 
Lord  .Salton,  persevering  in  liis  original  design,  h.nd 
fully  matured  his  plans  at  the  house  of  the  dowager 
Lady  Lova^  whence  he  intended  nest  day  to  return 
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into  hh  own  country,  calling  at  Athol  and  marrying 

the  heiress  of  Lovat  by  the  way,  without  waiting  to 
sec  cither  the  Uml  or  the  mai.ter  of  I^ovat.  Irritated 
as  well  as  alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  he  «  r-jtc  by 
a  special  messenger  to  Lord  Saiton,  caUing  upon 
him  to  adhere  to  his  «wid  **  pitted  boUl  to  his  father 
snd  himself  and  to  meet  him  next  darnt  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  three  miles  fnm  Beanlbft,  dther 
like  a  friend,  or  with  sword  and  pistols,  as  he  pleased. " 
Thus  letter  Lord  Saiton  received  at  six  o'clock  in  tlic 
evening,  and  returned  for  .in-,v\  t  r  thai  he  would  meet 
the  master  of  Lovat  at  the  time  and  place  appointed 
as  hit  ffted  fiiend  and  humble  servant.  In  the 
meantinie  It  was  ooodtided  by  him  and  his  followers 
to  break  op  fram  thdr  present  quaiters,  and  to  pass 
the  bridge  of  Inverness  before  tne  master  of  Lovat 
could  have  any  suspicion  of  their  being  in  motion, 
and  thus  escape  a  meeting  wnth  him  for  the  present. 
The  master,  however,  was  too  good  a  calculator  of 
probabilities  in  tliis  sort  of  intercourse  to  be  thus 
taken  in,  especially  as  his  messenger  to  I>ord  Saiton, 
firom  what  he  had  observed  at  Beaufort,  had  Strong 
suspicions  of  what  was  intended.  He  was  accord- 
ing at  the  road  very  early  in  l)ie  morning,  attended 
by  six  gcntlenit^n  and  two  servants,  all  well  mounted 
and  amicJ,  and  meeting  Lord  Saiton,  Lord  Mungo 
Murray,  ami  thuir  followers,  to  the  number  of  forty, 
issuing  from  a  dehle  in  the  wood  of  liunchrive,  about 
five  miles  from  Inverness,  disarmed  and  dismounted 
them;  first  Lord  Mungo  Murray,  then  Lord  Saiton, 
and  the  rest  singly  as  they  came  forward,  without 
stroke  of  sword  or  the  firing  <A  a  single  musket 
Though  the  party  of  the  master  of  Lovat  was  so 
inconsiderable  at  the  outset.  Lord  Saiton  and  his 
party  soon  found  lliemselves  surrounded  by  some 
hundreds  of  enraged  enemies,  by  whom,  imdcr  tlic 
direction  of  the  master,  they  were  carried  prisoners 
to  the  castle  of  Panellan,  where  they  were  closely 
dmt  np  under  a  certification  that  they  should  be  ail 
bandied  lor  their  attempt  to  intrude  themselves  into 
the  mheritance,  and  to  deprive  the  owrur  of  liis  law- 
ful and  hereditary  rights.  Nor  had  tliey  any  assured 
ground  to  consider  this  as  a  mere  bravado:  the 
history  of  clan  wars  could  easily  furnish  them  with 
numerous  examples  of  Mch  barbirons  atioctty  wfaeie 
there  was  not  greater  provocation. 

Having  thus  completely  marred  the  marriage  of 
Lord  Saiton,  the  master  of  Lovat  immediately  set 
about  the  celebration  of  his  own.  The  heiress  of 
Lovat  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  her  friends  at  .\thol; 
but  the  dow.ager,  her  mother,  was  in  the  house  of 
Beaufort,  every  avenue  to  which  he  l>esct  with  his 
followers,  so  that  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  inform 
her  friends  of  anything  that  was  going  on;  then,  en- 
tering the  house  with  a  parson,  whether  Catholic  or 
Episcopal  is  unknown,  be  made  the  lady  go  through 
the  form  of  marriage  with  him-rlf.  Im  l  her  forcibly 
undressed  and  jnit  to  Ixrd,  whuher  he  as  forcibly 
followciJ  her  before  w  i;nL'-.>L'^,  llnis  constituting  it, 
as  he  supposed,  a  lawful  marriage.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  of  the  many  revolting  actions  in 
the  life  of  this  proflinte  nobleman,  though  one  to 
which  he  has  given  alat  denial  inthenenwbwhidi 
he  has  written  of  himseUl  The  tnitb  is,  it  was  as 
foolish  as  it  was  wicked;  and,  after  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  committed,  to  remove  the  enmity 
of  the  Athol  famdy,  had  utterly  failed,  he  himself 
must  have  been  heartily  ashamed  of  it.  There  is 
indcHxl  a  total  ialseliood  in  one  reason  that  he  insists 
npon  as  provlqg  its  improbability.  She  was  old 
enough,  he  says,  to  have  oeen  his  mother.  Now  she 
was  only  four  years  older  than  himself,  having  died  at 
Perth  in  the  year  1743, the  eightieth  year  other  age. 
She  bad  heeu  either  so  frightened  by  him,  or  so 


cajoled,  as  to  offer,  if  we  may  believe  the  Duke  of 
Argylc,  writing  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carstairs,  to  give 
her  oath  before  the  court  of  justiciary  that  all  that 
had  passed  between  her  and  Lovat  was  voluntary-, 
and  as  much  her  inclination  as  his;  and  she  lived  to 
hear  him  deny  his  being  at  all  concerned  with  hor, 
and  to  see  him  twice  afterwards  married. 

But  to  return  from  this  short  digresdoo.  Having, 
as  he  supposed,  put  himself  in  a  fair  way  for  being 
ncknowletlged  by  the  house  of  Athol,  the  master  of 
Lovat  abandoneii  the  idea  of  hanging  .so  many  of  the 
members  and  allies  belonging  to  it  as  he  had  in 
custody  in  his  castle  of  Fanellan,  contenting  himself 
with  extorting  a  bond  from  Lord  Saiton  for  jQScoo^ 
with  fimr  low-coimtiy  barons  as  his  suretiei^  if  he 
ever  again  interiiered  with  the  affiurs  of  the  estate  of 
Lovat,  or  if  ever  be  or  the  Marquis  of  Athol  pro- 
secuted any  one  individual  for  anvthing  that  had  been 
transacte<l  in  this  wlujlc  affair.  I'his  wxs  only  a  little 
more  of  the  same  folly  which  had  guided  him  through 
the  whole  business,  and  tended  bat  to  excite  me 
wonder  of  his  friends  and  the  hatred  and  contempt 
of  his  enemies,  the  latter  of  whoa,  00  a  lepwtttnta- 
tion  to  the  privy-council,  had  him  interoommvned, 
and  letters  of  fire  and  sword  iswued  out  against  him 
and  all  his  clan.  This,  thougli  perfectly  in  the 
natural  order  of  human  affairs,  was  .il;oL;cihcr  un- 
expected by  the  master  of  Lovat,  and  seems  to  have 
reduced  him  to  great  extremity.  Besides  the  fiunily 
of  Athol,  which  was  much  more  powerful  than  his 
own,  troops  were  ready  to  poor  In  npon  him  from  all 

J|uarters,  and  even  those  upon  whom  he  depended 
or  counsel  and  assistance  seem  at  the  time  to  have 
declared  against  hini.  To  the  l.iird  of  Cullodcn 
we  fin<l  him  writing  from  Beaufort  in  the  ni<.n;h  of 
October,  1697.  "  Thir  Lds.  att  Inverness,  \\t.  y« 
rest  of  my  implacable  enemies,  docs  so  confound  my 
wife,  that  the  Is  uneasy  till  she  see  them.  I  am 
afraid  they  arc  so  mad  with  this  disappointment, 
that  they  vrill  propose  something  to  her  that's  dan> 
gerou'i.  lu-r  brotl.ir  having  such  power  with  her;  so 
that  rt  aliy  till  things  l)e  perfectly  accommodate,  I  do 
not  ilcsire  they  sh()uld  see  her,  am!  I  know  not  how 
to  manage  her.  So  I  hone  you  will  send  all  the 
advice  yon  cm  to  your  obIi|^  &&  &c  I  hope 
you  iriil  c»naeme  for  not  goine  your  length,  since 
IlmvesodiahkidtadcatliMne.  The  advice  given 
him  by  Culloden  has  not  been  preserved;  but  that  it 
was  not  to  his  mind  we  learn  from  a  letter  written 
by  lliat  gentleman  from  Invcrlochy  about  ten  or  twelve 
days  after.  '* I  am  much  concernct,!,"  says  he,  "that 
your  neighbour  Beaufort  hath  played  not  the  fool, 
but  the  madman.  If,  by  your  persuasion,  he  cannot 
be  induced  to  deliver  up  the  so  much  abused  lady 
upon  assmance  of  {Hurdon,  in  all  probability  he  will 
ruin  both  himsdf  and  Ms  friends.  *Tls  not  kmg^ 
since  he  was  here  and  j^romiscd  mc  Other  things; 
but  since  he  ha-,  run  a  quite  contrary  course,  and 
stands  neither  to  his  own  nor  the  proposals  of  any 
other,  I  have  sent  down  200  men,  \c.  <.Vc.  This 
view  of  the  matter  is  still  further  coiitirnK-d  by  an- 
other letter  from  Lovat  to  CuUoden,  a  few  days 
after  the  above^  when  he  seems  to  have  filt  that  he 
was  pretty  much  in  the  power  of  his  enemies.  **  I 
pray  you  receive  the  inclosed  account  of  my  business 
and  see  if  your  oxs-n  con-science  in  the  sight  of  CIoil 
do  not  convince  you  that  it  is  literally  true,  I  had 
sent  to  you  \ipon  Saturday  la.st,  but  you  were  not  at 
home;  however,  I  sent  it  that  day  tu  the  laird  of 
Calder,  who,  I  hope,  will  not  sit  down  upon  mev 
bat  tniismit  it  to  my  best  friends;  and  1  beseech  yon, 
sir,  for  God's  sake,  that  you  do  the  like.  I  know 
the  chancellor  is  a  just  man,  notwithstanding  his 
friendship  for  Tullibardine.    I  forgive  ^-ou  for  be> 
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traying  of  mc;  but  neither  you  nor  I,  nor,  I  hope, 
GckI  hunseli^  will  not  foq^ve  them  that  deceived 
yon,  ud  catued  you  do  it  I  am-very  hopditl  in 
my  dear  wile's  constancy  if  they  do  not  put  her  to 
death.  Now  I  add  no  more,  but  leaves  myself  to 
your  discretion,"  4kc  At  the  same  time  his  father, 
lx)rd  I.(jv;it,  wrutf  to  the  Duke  of  Arj^'Ie  an  cx- 
pLmatury  IcUlt  uj.'in  tliu  subject,  signed  by  himself 
and  all  the  principal  Fnutcrs.  The  great  benefit  of 
the  marriaee  to  toe  CStlie  of  Lovat  is  chiefly  insisted 
on  in  this  Mtter,  and  leproentcd  as  the  sole  cause  of 
the  enmity  of  the  Athol  family,  who,  it  states,  wished 
to  appropriate  that  fair  domain  to  thenu^lvcs. 
Argyle,  on  the-  receipt  of  this  letter,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Carstairs  wlio  woi  Km^  WiUiam's  princijial  ailviser 
in  all  that  rcbtoi  to  ScoUand,  and  after  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  was  gratified  by  receiving  tliC 
pardon  be  had  solicited  fur  all  the  treasons  with 
which  his  client  had  been  diaiged,  leaving  the  stoiy 

of  the  rape  for  a  subject  of  fatiiMtnvestig»tion>  f'or 
this,  also,  had  there  been  a  little  patience  and  prud- 

i  ricc  cxcrcisot).  there  cnn:iot  be  aooubt  bot  hewottid 
have  ublaiiicd  a  lull  rcini?sian. 

To  Ik.'  out  of  the  way  of  this  sturni  at  it-,  commence- 
ment. Lord  Lovat  had  taken  shelter  in  the  island  of 
Skft,  with  his  brother-in-law  the  laird  of  Madeod, 
«rih«n  he  died  in  the  h<«nnii%  of  169&  Simon, 
who  Ind  defended  hhu^  in  UM  hot  manner  he 
cmdd,  then  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Lovat,  hut,  to 
escape  the  rage  and  superior  strength  of  his  enemies, 
was  also  under  the  notcssity  of  taking  refuse  in  the 
iblcs,  where  he  remained  till  the  following  year, 
when  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  with  the  promise  of  a 
pardon,  brought  him  to  London.  I  )clays  took  place, 
nowevcr,  in  procuring  his  remission  to  pxvs  the  Scot- 
tish seals,  ttU  the  fc&g  set  out  for  the  United  Pro. 
vinoes,  and  Lorat  took  an  excursion  Into  France 

for  the  purpose  'if  la  Ij^inr;  at  the  court  of  St.  (Icr- 
mains  a  compl.iint  a;.;.iiust  the  .Mar'|iiis  of  Athol, 
and  Mjliciti'.j^  [amcs' protection  against  the  malignity 
of  bus  p<.>werful  family.  Having  oi)taine<l  his  request, 
and  been  enjoined  by  the  exiled  monarch  to  wait  on 
and  malie  h^  peace  with  King  William,  Lovat  pro- 
ceeded bjr  the  way  of  London  to  the  oomt  of  tfut 
sovereign  at  Loo,  being  favoured  with  a  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  Mr.  Carstairs,  through  whom 
he  rcccivetl  a  remission,  he  himself  says,  of  all  crimes 
that  could  1)0  imputed  to  him,  Iml  restricted  by  .Sea- 
field  in  pas^sing  the  Scottish  seais,  as  has  l)een  above 
Mated.  With  this  remission,  such  as  it  was,  he  ven- 
tured to  make  his  appearance  in  public,  had  a  cita- 
UoQ  served  upon  the  Marquisof  Athol  and  his  family 
for  fidsely  accusing  him,  and  for  devastating  his 
estates;  and  making  a  progress  through  the  north, 
returned  to  I.dinbur^^h  with  loO  gentlemen  as  hon- 
ourable .vs  himself  to  support  his  charges,  and  bear 
witness  to  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  character; 
or  nther  tohcowl>eat  the  authorities,  and  extort  from 
fisur  a  deciskm  which  he  well  knew  could  never  be 
procured  from  the  voice  of  ttuth  and  justice.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  he  had  undertaken  what  would 
fail  him  in  the  issue,  he  once  more  set  out  for  London, 
the  day  before  the  tri.il  slinuld  have  come  on,  and 
was  nonsuited  in  his  aljseiicc;  and  tlius,  hy  his  im- 
prudent tcmenty,  lust  the  opportunity  of  being  fairly 
instated  in  the  estate  and  honours  of  Lovat,  as  he 
would  certainly  have  been,  through  the  interest  of 
Aigyle  ud  his  otlier  fiicnds,  had  he  allowed  them 
to  do  their  own  woilt  in  dieir  own  way. 

The  restoration  of  King  James  was  now  Lovat's 
sheet  anchor;  and,  lest  the  Murrays,  whom  he 
suspected  of  being  warmer  friends  to  James  than  he 
was  himself^  should  also  be  bciore  him  here,  it  was 
aMOBuy  for  hbn  to  be  peetdtariy  ftrwaid  Aouad- 


ingly,  on  the  death  of  Kiag  WilUaa  In  fhe  caily 
part  of  the  year  170a,  he  pmcnred  a  commimliMi 
from  several  of  the  principal  Scottish  Jacobites  to 
the  court  of  St.  Germains,  declaring  their  being  ready 
to  take  up  arms  and  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  the  restoration  of  their  lawful  prince;  as  usual, 
paying  all  manner  of  resjjcct  to  the  court  of  Versailles, 
and  requesting  its  a.ssistance.  Willi  this  he  pro- 
cee<lcd  by  the  way  of  England  and  Holland,  and 
reached  the  court  of  St.  Germains  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Septembo^  twa^  just  in  time  to  be  par« 
tictdarly  useful  hi  hifumii^  the  contentions  that 
distracted  the  councils  of  Jnnics  VTII.,  for  the  direc- 
tion of  whose  atYairs  there  was  a  most  violent  struggle 
among  his  few  followers.  He  had  for  his  fellow- 
traveller  his  cousin-gennan  Sir  John  Maclean,  well 
known  in  the  history  of  the  intrigues  of  that  time, 
who,  leaving  him  at  Paris,  was  his  precursor  to  the 
court  of  St.  Germains,  whence  in  two  days  he 
returned  to  conduct  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Perth,  from  whom  he  received  private  in- 
stnictions  how  to  conduct  himself  towards  the  queen. 
The  principal  of  these  was  to  request  of  the  queen  that 
she  shouUi  not  make  known  any  jiait  of  what  he 
proposed  to  Lord  Middleion,  who,  at  the  time,  was 
the  rival  of  Lord  Perth  for  the  supreme  direction 
of  their  affairs,  which  might  be  said  to  lie  chiefly  in 
sending  out  spies  fiihricating  reports,  and  solidnng 
pensions.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to 
Lovat,  the  very  elements  of  whose  being  seemed  to 
be  mystery,  and  with  whom  to  intrigue  wxs  as  natural 
as  to  breathe.  To  work  he  went,  cxactetl  the 
queen's  promise  to  keep  everything  secret  from 
Middleton;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Marquis  de  Torcy, 
the  Marquis  Callieres,  and  Cardinal  Gualterio,  the 
pope's  nuncio^  foaded  himself  sole  administrator  of 
the  afbirs  of  Scotland.  The  c}ueen  faciself  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  opening  scene,  that  she  glad- 
dened the  heart  of  I.<nat  by  telling  him  she  hati 
sent  her  jewels  to  Pans  to  Ix-  sold  in  onler  lo  raise 
the  20,000  crowns  he  had  told  her  were  necessary 
for  bringioC  fotmrd  his  Highlanders  in  a  properly 
effective  manner.    But  she  was  not  long  true  to  her 

rromise  of  secrecy;  and  Middleton  at  once  depicted 
>ovat  as  "the  greatest  traitor  in  the  three  kingdoms:" 
nor  did  he  treat  his  favourite  Highlanders  with  any 
more  respect,  representing  them  as  mere  banditti, 
excellent  at  plundering  the  l.ow landers  and  carr)ing 
off  their  cattle,  but  incapable  of  being  l<irmed  into 
a  regular  corps  that  would  look  a  well-appointed 
enemy  in  the  face.  From  this  day  forward  Lovat 
seems  to  have  Mien  in  the  opinion  of  Maiy  d'Este, 
who  was  a  woman  of  rather  soperior  talents,  though 
he  seems  to  have  gone  on  well  with  De  Torcy,  Cal- 
lieres,  and  C;ualterio,  who  found  in  him,  as  they 
supposed,  a  verv  fit  tool  for  their  ]iurj>ose  of  raising  in 
Scotland  a  civil  war,  without  much  earing  whether 
it  really  promoted  the  interests  of  James  or  not. 
After  much  intriguing  with  Perth  and  Midtileton, 
as  wdl  as  with  the  French  ministry,  Lovat  obtained 
a  commission  to  visit  Scotland  in  1703,  but  rather 
as  an  emissary  of  the  French  govemraent  than  an 
accredited  agent  for  James.  The  object  of  the 
French  government  was  to  have  an  immciliate  di- 
version created  in  the  1  highlands,  and  they  tuniishcd 
his  lordship  with  6000  Irancs  (^^250)  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  journey,  and  a  conunission  to  be  a 
major-general,  with  power  to  raise  troops  and  ap- 
point ofRoen,  as  he  shoold  6nd  needful.  At  the 
same  time,  to  be  the  witnem  of  his  behavour,  they 
joined  with  him  John  Murray  of  Abercaimey,  a 
gentleman  who  ou<;ht  to  have  been  a-shamed  of  such 
a  companion  as  Lovat,  and  had  the  address  to  send 
Jamci  Mumy,  brother  to  Momy  of  Staidiope,  so 
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u  to  be  in  Scotland  at  least  a  month  'before  bhn, 

where  he  told  it  openly  that  I.riv.u  \\as  on  his  way 
as  agent  for  the  pope  and  the  Kiii;^  of  !•  raiicc,  to 
raise  a  civil  war  in  Scotland,  contrary  t"  tlic  jmMiive 
orders  of  the  king  and  his  mother  the  queen,  tJwing 
to  this  and  the  well-known  character  of  Lorat,  many 
of  the  Jacointes  were  shy  of  communicating  with 
him,  tmtugh  he  certainly  foand  a  few  wilimg  to 
depend  upon  his  promises,  and  to  enter  into  his  pro- 
jects. His  principal  object,  however,  most  probably 
was  to  sec  if  there  were  yet  any  openings  whereby 
he  might  reconcile  himself  with  the  goveniment, 
and  be  ailuwcd  to  take  pn-,^c>>ion  (jf  the  estate  of 
Lovat,  the  first  and  the  last  grand  ol^cct  of  his 
ambition.  He  accordingly  threw  himself  in  the  way 
of  Queensbenj;  to  whom  be  betrayed  all— perhaps 
more  than  he  Knew  respecting  hit  old  fKend  Ltnd 
Murray,  now,  by  the  death  of  his  brother  and  the 
queen's  favour,  Duke  of  Alhol,  and  his  associate  in 
]>o!itic-i,  the  iJukeof  Hamilton;  but  hi^  best  friend 
the  lJukc  of  Argylc  dying  at  this  time,  he  appears 
to  have  obtained  nothing  more  than  a  free  passport, 
and  ^rhaps  some  promises  in  case  of  fiirther  dis- 
covenes;  and  with  this  he  passed  again  into  France. 
Having  while  in  London,  fallen  in  with,  or  rather 
been  introduced  to,  a  well-ltnown  Jacobite,  William 
Keith,  and  the  w  ell-known  framcr  of  plots,  Fcrg\ison, 
who  was  shortly  at'tcr  taken  up,  the  whole  of  his 
transaction  took  air  before  he  had  time  to  reach 
Paris.  The  companion  of  his  travels,  too,  Sir  John 
Maclean,  coming  to  Engbuad  about  theiame  time, 
wnendered  himself  prisoDH;  and,  in  consideration 
of  obtaining  his  liberty  and  a  small  pension,  laid 
open  the  whole  of  Lovat's  proceedings  from  first 
to  Last,  so  that  he  was  discovered  to  both  courts  at 
the  same  time.  The  reader,  however,  if  he  supposes 
that  Lovat  felt  any  pain  at  these  discoveries,  is  in 
a  great  mistake.  They  were  unquestionably  the 
very  events  he  wished,  and  from  which  he  expected 
to  rise  in  worldly  estimation  and  in  wealth,  which 
to  too  oftcD  the  chief  jnllar  upon  which  that  esti- 
mtfon  is  founded.  There  was  at  this  period, 
among  all  parties,  a  thirst  for  cmulument  which  was 
perfectly  ravenous,  and  scrupled  at  no  means  hy 
which  it  nii[;ht  attain  its  gratification.  Of  thl^ 
fatal  propensity  the  present  affair  is  a  remarkable 
instance.  Lovat  had  leodved  from  King  JaoMS 
the  jtresent  of  his  picture^  which,  with  •  oom- 
mission  Ibr  a  regiment  of  infimtry,  be  had  In* 
closed  in  a  box  made  for  the  purpose.  ThU,  on 
leaving  Scotland,  he  coramitte<l  to  his  friend  Cami>- 
licll  of  Glcndaruel,  to  keep  for  him,  and  his  back 
was  scarcely  turned  when  (llendaruel  went  to  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  and  offered  him  the  box,  with  its 
contents,  provided  he  would  give  him  a  company 
in  a  rqgiinent  that  was  held  by  Campbell  of  P'inab. 
and  was  worth  about  £170  a  voar*  which  he  at 
once  obtained,  and  the  box  with  its  contents  was 
in  a  short  lime  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Queen 
Anne.  Lovat,  in  his  memoirs,  relates  the  transac- 
tion, ami  exclaims  against  its  treachery,  thouj^h  it 
was  wholly  his  own  contrivance;  the  box  bcin^  given 
for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  a  pension  for 
his  finend,  and  giving  Anne  and  her  minialerB  ocular 
demonstration  of  his  own  importance. 

On  his  arrival  in  France  Ix)rd  Lovat  found  the 
Earl  of  Middleton  and  the  exiled  queen  as  much 
oppose<l  to  him  and  his  projects  as  ever,  but  he  con- 
tinued his  assiduities  with  the  French  courtiers,  who 
informed  him  that  he  might  expect  very  soon  to  be 
the  first  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  since  he  would  be 
called  on  to  head  the  insurrection  not  only  as  a 
genenl  officer  to  King  James,  but  as  a  general  officer 
Si  the  aiBjf  of  Fnmoej  eveiything  necessaiy  for  the 


saecess  of  the  expedition— tand  forces,  a  squadron  of 

ships,  anns,  and  atiinuinition — being  already  pre- 
pare<l,  and  nothnig  remaining  to  be  done  but  the  form 
of  carrying  it  throu^'h  the  privy. council,  which  a  day 
or  two  would  accomplish.  In  a  day  or  two  it  was 
proposed  in  the  council,  when  the  king  himself  dc- 
claried  that,  tho^h  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of 
the  eacdknce  of  the  proposed  plan,  the  Queen  of 
Enriand  had  pontively  refused  to  sign  commissions 
for  Iter  subjects  to  engage  in  it,  and  therefore,  for 
the  present,  it  was  lu  eeNsTr)-  to  lay  it  aside.  This 
was  a  sad  blow  to  the  hopes  of  Lovat;  and  being 
always  fond  of  Utter- writing,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  queen,  in  which  he  told  her  that  she  had  at  one 
blow  overturned  a  pfojeci  which  he  had  sacrificed 
his  property  and  exposed  his  life  to  biiog  to  perfec- 
tion ;  and  be  alfimwd  that,  so  long  as  her  majesty 
followed  implicitly  the  advice  of  the  pvcople  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  I'.n^lidi  parliament,  Jesus 
Christ  •vvuidd  Lumc  in  the  clouds  before  her  son 
would  be  restored;  and  he  concluded  by  saying, 
that,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  never  draw  a  swoni 
for  the  royal  cause  so  Itmg  as  the  rq^ency  was  in  her 
majesty's  hands. 

In  conseqnenoe  tf  this  letter  Lord  Lovat  was,  at 
the  queen's  instance,  imprisoned  thirty-two  days  in  a 
dark  dungeon,  three  years  in  the  castle  of  Anj^ouleme, 
and  seven  years  in  the  city  of  .Saumur.  In  the  mean- 
time the  project  was  not  abandoned.  Colonel  Hooke 
succeeded  to  the  part  that  Lovat  had  played  or 
attempted  to  play.  A  large  armament,  voder  Ad- 
miral Forbtn,  was  fitted  out  in  the  year  17^,  and 
in  which  James  himself  embarked  and  had  a  si^ht 
of  the  Scottish  shore,  when,  nieetiii;^  w  ith  .-Xdmiral 
Byng,  and  afterwards  encounteriii;;  a  violent  stonn, 
the  whole  w.as  driven  back  upon  the  1- rench  coast 
with  great  loss.  In  this  expedition  the  friends  of 
Ix^vat  had  requested  James  to  employ  him.  and  they 
had  received  the  most  determined  refusal,  which 
finally,  with  the  fiutue  of  the  expedition,  cot  off  all 
his  hopes  from  that  quarter.  What  added  greatly  to 
the  bitterness  of  his  reflections,  the  heiress  of  I^vat 
was  now  married  to  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie  (son 
of  Lord  Prestonhall),  wdio  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Fraserdalc,  with  the  estate  of  Lovat  settled  on  hnn 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  the  marriage, 
who  were  to  bear  the  name  of  Eraser,  and  of  which 
there  were  already  more  than  one.  Thus  drcnm> 
stanced,  he  confessed  that  he  "would  not  merely 

have  enlisted  himself  in  the  party  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  which  was  called  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland  by  all  the  states  of  the  kin;.> 
dom,  but  with  any  foreign  prince  in  the  universe 
who  would  have  assisted  him  in  the  attainment  of 
his  just  and  laudable  design  of  re-establishing  his 
family,  and  prodairoing  to  ul  Scotland  the  barbarous 
cruelty  of  the  court  of  St  GermainSk"  In  this  state 
of  mind  he  formed  the  resolution  of  escapm;^  Iront 
Saumur,  in  comjiany  with  some  English  prisoners, 
and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Dukes  of 
Marllwroiigh  an<i  .\rityle,  eiitreatiiig  them  to  inter- 
pose in  his  favour  with  (^uecn  Anne.  This  design 
circumstances  prevented  bim  from  executing  but  he 
transmitted  on  various  occaatons  letten  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  and  others  of  his  friends  upon  whom  he 
supposed  he  could  depend,  stating  the  determination 
he  had  come  to,  and  requesting  their  good  offices  to 
effect  his  reconciliation  \sith  the  queen.  Some  of 
these  letters  were  relumed  to  the  court  of  .St.  Ger- 
mains,  shown  to  the  court  of  France,  and  nearly  oc- 
casioned his  being  shut  up  in  the  Uastilc  for  life. 
He  was  very  soon,  however,  engaged  in  forming 
another  plan  for  the  iimoion  of  ikotland,  in  whira 
he  eqiecled  to  be  employed;  but  the  tcRible  ghb> 
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ftSgM  of  1710  and  t7lt  pst  ft  «nt  of  the  power  of 
Ibe  covit  of  Fnwoe  to  attad  to  unrtbiae  bnond 
domesde  coooerm;  and  the  Mtrquis  de  !•  roduer^ 

the  principal  friend  he  possessed  at  the  Freodl  COOrt, 
dying  at  tiie  same  time,  rendered  all  lii;>  procpects  in 
that  country  hopeles'i.  The  conclusion  of  peace,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  represent 
Queen  Anne  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  filled  him 
with  still  more  gloomy  apprehensions,  from  which 
be  was  not  delivered  till  he  read  in  the  public  papers 
the  frtal  duel  that  had  been  ibogfat  between  that 
noblenaii  and  Lord  Mohun,  when  be  tgftln  took 
courage,  an'l  applied  once  more  to  the  French  court 
to  lie  set  at  libctty.  The  person  he  employed,  how- 
ever, had  no  success;  his  character  seemed  to  be  los- 
ing rather  than  gaining  at  that  court,  and  he  was  ad- 
vised to  make  his  escape.  Others,  certain  that  the 
kn^  would  be  immediately  restored  by  Anne  and  her 
■imsters,  and  %vas  even  now  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  Scotland  to  be  at  hand  when  wanted,  assured 
him  that  to  depart  for  Scotland  without  his  permis- 
sion wa5  only  to  rush  upon  inevitable  destruction. 
This  seems  to  have  fille<I  him  with  ijreat  apprehen- 
sion, and  he  laboured  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Pre- 
tender with  the  greatest  but  the  most  fruitless  industry, 
till  be  was  driven  to  utter  despair  by  the  death  of 
Queen  Anocb  and  tidings  that  all  the  Jacobite  clans 
In  the  north  were  armhig^  in  behalf  of  James,  who 
had  again  and  again  declared  that,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  he  would  never  hear  of 
his  name.  In  this  dilemma  one  of  the  Frast  r^  arrival 
to  rcfjucst  his  presence  with  the  clan,  and  advising 
him  to  join  the  party  of  Argyle,  who  was  their  old 
friend,  and  the  only  one  that  was  likely  to  be  able  to 
sflbrd  them  protection.  He  had  previously  to  this 
written  to  Angrle^  bnt  docs  not  teem  to  mive  bad 
any  reply.  He  now  desratched  a  trusty  servant  to 
OOUnlt  with  him  and  Il:iy,  rtillcMlt-ii,  Crant,  Kil- 
ravock,  and  other  of  his  uM  fncnds,  who  .stated,  that 
if  he  could  make  his  way  safely  to  I^nnlon.  the 
business  was  done.  This  at  once  determined  him  to 
set  out  for  England,  taking  the  Wst  precautions  he 
could  to  avoid  being  arrested.  On  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1 714,  after  an  imprisonment  of  ten  years, 
he  arrived  at  Dover,  where,  on  account  of  extreme 
(atigue,  he  rested  for  one  night  He  then  by  a  jour- 
ney of  two  d.iys  arrived  safely  in  London. 

Here  his  first  care  w.xs  to  despatch  his  trusty  friends 
Jarnc-i  an  I  Alexaiuler  Frascr  for  the  Earl  of  Hay 
and  Brigadier-general  Lirant.  The  brigadier  lost  not 
a  moment  in  waiting  on  him,  expressed  great  joy  to 
act  bim  safe  and  well,  and  assured  bim  of  every  good 
olBoe  In  bis  power.  Itay,  on  the  contrary,  expressed 
considerable  regret  at  his  havinjj  quitted  the  provision 
which,  amid  all  the  severe  trealitient  he  ntrt  with, 
hi  i  lK?cn  m.icK-  for  hini  in  Franc;,  while  in  1  j.^l.ind 
he  had  not  even  the  security  of  his  life;  but  he  engaged 
to  bring  his  case  before  the  king  and  the  prince  that 
veiy  night,  and  to  let  bim  know  the  result  next  day. 
The  circumstances  in  wbich  Lovat  had  thus  placed 
himself  were  by  no  means  pleasant  In  Scotland 
there  was  a  sentence  of  death  In  full  force  against 
him,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  hea<l,  while  he  had 
nothing  to  rely  u[Kjn  hut  a  jtrccarious  j  rnmise  from 
a  few  friends,  who,  after  all,  niij^ht  neither  have  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  protect  bim.  He  was,  how- 
e%-er.  too  deeply  embarked  to  dnwback,  and  he  de- 
tenninedf  legarrilcsa  of  consequences,  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
the  Earl  of  Hay,  to  take  no  step  in  hi^  affairs  but  by 
their  direction,  and  to  live  and  die  in  their  scr>icc. 
How  happy  had  it  been  for  his  lordship  had  he  never 
lost  sight  of  this  prudent  determination !  Next  day 
Ikqr  mfbnDed  Mb  that  be  bad  ipokea  of  bit  cue 


bodt  to  the  king  and  the  prince,  who  were  Well  dis> 
poaed  towards  him,  but,  without  some  sectuity  for 
nis  future  loyalty,  were  not  willing  to  grant  bhn  a 
free  pardon.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  for 
him  to  present  an  address  to  the  king,  signed  by  all 
his  frieni-ls  who  were  well  affected  towanls  the 
present  gcivcmmcnt,  and  that,  in  this  address,  they 
shotUd  enter  into  an  engagement  for  his  loyalty  in 
any  sum  the  king  pleased.  Such  an  address  as  would 
be  proper  Hay  promised  to  draw  up,  which  he  ao* 
ooroinely  did  two  days  after;  and  Lovat,  by  his  trusty 
fHend  James  Fraser,  immediately  despatched  it  to 
the  north,  with  the  follox^ini^  letter  to  liis  old  friend 
John  I'orbes  of  Cullodeii,  who  was  at  the  time  can- 
vassing for  the  county  of  Inverness. 

"Much  honoured  and  dear  Sir, — The  real  friend- 
ship that  I  know  you  have  formypeison  .;tul  i.iinily 
makes  me  take  the  freedom  to  assure  yon  of  my  kind 
service,  and  to  entreat  of  you  to  jom  with  my  other 
friends  betwixt  Spey  and  Ness  to  sign  the  address 
the  court  requires  in  order  to  give  me  my  remission. 
Your  cousin  James,  who  has  j;encroiisly  ex[  usul  him- 
self to  bring  me  out  of  chains,  will  inform  you  of  all 
the  steps  and  i  ircumstanccs  of  my  affaits  since  he 
saw  me.  I  wish,  dear  sir,  you  were  here;  I  am  con- 
fident you  would  speak  to  the  Dtike  of  Argyle  and  to 
the  Earl  of  Hay  to  let  them  know  their  own  inlcnst 
and  dieir  rriterated  promiies  to  do  for  me.  Peihaps 
they  may  have  sooner  than  they  expect  a  most  serious 
occasion  for  my  service.  But  it's  needless  now  to 
preach  that  doctrine  t<i  them,  ihey  think  themselves 
in  ane  infalbble  security.  I  wish  they  may  not  be 
mistaken.  However,  1  think  it's  the  interest  of  all 
those  who  love  tliis  Bovemment  betwixt  Spey  and 
Ness  to  see  me  at  the  bead  of  my  dan,  ready  to  join 
them,  so  that  I  believe  none  of  them  will  refuse  to 
sign  ane  address  to  make  me  a  Scotchman.  I  am 
persuaded,  dear  sir,  that  you  will  be  of  good  example 
to  them  on  that  head.  lUit  secrecy,  above  all,  must 
be  ke[it,  without  which  all  may  go  wrong.  1  hope 
you  will  l>e  stirring  for  the  parliament,  for  I  will  not 
be  reconciled  to  you  if  you  let  Treslonhall  outvote 
you.  Brigadier  Grant,  to  whom  I  am  infinitely 
obliged,  has  written  to  Foyers  to  give  yott  his  vote, 
and  he  is  an  ingrate  villain  if  he  refuses  him.  If  I 
was  at  home,  the  little  pitiful  l>arons  of  the  Aird 
durst  not  refuse  you.  Hut  I  am  hoi>cful  that  the 
news  of  my  going  to  Britain  will  hinder  Frestonhall 
to  go  north,  for  I  may  meet  him  when  he  least  thinks 
of  me.  I  am  very  impatient  to  see  yoo,  and  to  as- 
sure you  most  sincerely  how  much  1  aaa,  with  love 

ThsSbme'^a  foir^^^wn  of  Lovat's  manner 

and  addlCW  in  complimenting  thn^o  wh  im  lie  had 
an  interest  In  standing  well  with.  IK  h^ul  iiitlee<l 
use  for  all  his  activity  on  this  occasion.  1  lie  secrecy 
which  he  recomnu  iuls  was  also  very  necessary,  for 
Frascrdale  no  sooner  heard  of  his  intention  of  coming 
down  to  Scotland,  which  was  only  a  few  days  after 
this^  than  he  applied  to  the  lord-justice  clerk  for  an 
extract  of  the  process  and  sentence  against  him,  no 
doubt  with  the  intention  of  putting  it  in  execution 
before  his  friends  should  l>e  able  to  interpose  any 
shield  of  legal  authority  in  his  tlefence.  All  his 
friends,  however,  cspcci.^.lly  Culloden,  were  particu- 
larly active.  The  address  and  i)ond  of  security  to 
the  king  waa  qpeedily  signed  by  all  the  Whig  gentle- 
men of  consequence  in  the  north,  and  remitted  to 
Lord  Ilay,  who  carried  it  to  London  in  the  month 
of  March,  171 5.  Culloden,  in  the  meantime,  had, 
through  his  brother  Ihincan  Forbes,  afterwards  lonl- 
president,  transmitted,  to  be  presented  by  Lord  Hay, 
a  most  loyal  address  to  the  king,  signed  by  the 
FnuH^      a  tender  of  tbeir  dan  to  A^le  as  their 
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ehleC  This  was  intended  to  counterbalance  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Jacobites  tliat  had  been  transmitted  to 
the  Earl  of  Marr,  but  which  he  durst  not  present, 
and  to  strengthen  the  interest  of  Argyle,  which  the 
other  was  calculated  to  weaken.  Through  the  oppo- 
ritkm  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  however,  who  had 
been  gained  over  bgr  Pfettonhall  aad  the  Duke  of 
Athol,  Lovat's  bosfaien  was  protracted  till  the  month 
of  July,  1715,  when  the  news  of  the  preparations  of 
the  Pretender  for  an  invasion  of  Orcat  Bntain,  trans- 
mitted by  the  Eari  t>f  Stair,  tlu  n  ainli.is,sador  at  I'aris, 
and  the  general  ferment  that  prevailed  through  the 
countiy  liad  aroused  the  fears  of  the  government. 
1\mj  availed  himself  of  these  dxcumstances  for  tumiqg 
the  attentioD  of  Ae  Enelish  mintster  more  oarticn* 
Ittrl^  to  that  too  long  delayed  affair.  The  aadresses 
which  had  been  obtained  in  his  fiivour  were  then 
given  in  to  his  majc*5ty,  wIkisc  {gracious  pardon  he 
obtained;  and  in  October,  makiii;;  the  best  of  his 
way  for  the  north,  he  was  arrested  by  a  loyal  party 
at  Dumfries  as  a  Jacobite.  Referring  for  his  char- 
acter to  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  who  happcncnl 
to  be  in  the  acighbooriwod,  and  to  whom  m  was 
known,  he  was  Immediatelv  set  at  liberty.   Here  be 

volunteered  his  serv  ices  to  lead  a  partJT  of  the  tOWns* 
men  in  attackinjj  the  rebels  in  their  quarters  at  Loch- 
raabcn,  but  the  attack,  after  it  had  been  resolved  on, 
was  abandoned  through  the  prudent  advice  of  the 
IfUKIIUs  of  Annandale,  who  was  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences both  to  themselves  and  the  good  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged. 

Leaving  Dumfries,  his  lordship  found  his  way  into 
the  north,  where  the  insurgents  were  nearly  trium- 
phant, being  in  possession  of  the  whole  country  save 
the  shires  of  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Caithness,  with 
perhaps  a  detacheii  castle  or  two  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  counties.  Among  these  was  the  castle 
of  Culloden.  Tho  GiiDts  Mid  Uw  Monroea  had  abo 
been  able  in  tome  measure  to  preserve  their  own  ter- 
ritories, but  the  rebels  were  everywhere  around  them 
in  great  force.  The  first  of  I.ovat's  proceedings  was 
to  hold  a  counsel  with  his  general,  as  he  long  after 
calle<l  him,  r)uiKari  Forbes,  and  his  brother  tlie 
laird  of  Culloden,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  trust- 
worthy man  in  the  north,  after  which  he  went  home, 
where  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  coosiderable  number 
of  Fraseii,  with  whom  he  marched  for  Strathankk, 
one  of  his  estates,  and  by  the  way  compelled  the 
clan  Chattan  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  disperse  to 
th^ homes.  Macdonald  of  Kejipoch,  too,  who  had 
2pO  men  assembleil  on  the  braes  of  Abertarf,  dis- 
missed them  the  moment  he  was  apprised  of  I.x)vat's 
approach.  .■\t  Stratherrick  he  was  waited  upon  by 
Kraser  of  Foyers  and  Foser  of  Culduthill,  with 
their  retainers;  and  to  prevent  the  Maodooalds  from 
reaching  the  other  side  of  Loch  Ness,  he  hfntself 
ctnsscd  over  at  Bonat,  anrl  with  200  picked  men 
marched,  according  to  a^jreenu'iit,  fur  Invenu-ss  by 
Kinmavles.  Colonel  (irant,  with  a  numlxrr  of  !iis 
own,  ^Icheiz's,  and  Knockandow's  men.  Captain 
Grant  with  300  Grant^  and  all  the  other  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  enterprise^  were  at  the  same  time  ap- 
proaching the  northern  capital  in  order  to  leacoe  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  rebiels.  For  this  end  it  was 
proposed  that  the  gentlemen  of  Moray,  in  conjunction 
with  Lord  Lovat  and  the  (Irants,  should  set  upon  it 
from  the  south,  while  llie  Earl  of  Sutherland,  Lxjrd 
Rae,  the  Munroes,  and  the  Rosses  should  attack  it 
on  the  north.  These  latter  gentlemen,  however, 
having  some  of  them  upwwrds  of  fifty  miles  to  march, 
besides  ferries  to  cross,  it  was  not  thought  advisab^ 
to  wait  for  them.  Captain  Arthur  Rose,  brother  to 
Kilravock,  was  therefore  finlercd  to  enter  the  town, 
while  those  that  were  already  come  up  proceeded  to 


invest  it  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  Lord  Lovat, 
with  his  detachment,  was  stationed  on  the  west  end 
of  the  bridge;  Captain  Grant  on  the  south  side,  to 
enter  by  Castle  .Street;  and  the  Moray  lieutenants, 
Kilravock,  Letham,  Brodie,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
Dunphail,  &c,  were  to  attack  the  east  part  The 
attack  was  led  on  with  great  q»liit  by  Captain  Arthur 
Rose,  who  was  unfortunately  killed  ])ressing  on  in 
the  front  of  his  men ;  and  Sir  John  Slackenzie,  the 
rel)el  governor,  seeiufj  himself  about  to  be  over- 
powered, abandoiie<l  the  place,  escaping  with  his 
men  across  the  frith  in  a  number  of  boats  which 
but  a  few  days  before  he  had  intended  to  destroy, 
in  order  to  cut  off  all  communication  by  the  feny. 
Tbb  was  upon  Saturday,  the  t2th  of  November, 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  SheriflTmuir  and  the 
surrender  of  Preston.  Thus  the  rebels  were  com- 
plrtcly  broken  in  the  north,  and  it  was  a  triumph 
olttained  with  very  little  loss.  Much  of  the  credit 
of  the  achievement  w.as  given  to  Lovat,  much  more 
indeed  tliau  was  his  due;  but  he  was  in  want  of 
something  to  elevate  his  character,  and  his  friend* 
were  wilhng  to  give  him  all  advanlaeea.  The  im- 
me^te  consequence  of  the  honour  be  acquired  on 
this  d»  was  the  desertion  of  300  Erasers,  who, 
under  Frascnlale,  were  in  Marr's  camp  at  Perth ; 
but  now  ilei'.'. iri;^'  his  authority  to  lead  them,  put 
themselves  under  the  charge  of  Lord  Lovat  at  Inver- 
ness, where  they  remained  till  the  rebellion  was 
fnmlly  put  down  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  General 
Cadogan.  But  there  was  another  consequence  not 
very  remote  and  of  far  greater  importance;  it  secured 
him  at  once  in  the  estate  and  all  the  honours  of  Lovat, 
wl)ii.h  it  had  been  the  great  objtxt  of  his  whole  life 
to  compass,  but  which,  without  some  such  strange 
event,  joim  d  to  the  false  step  of  his  rival  in  joining  the 
rebel  standard,  was  most  certainly  for  ever  beyond 
bis  reach.  Prestonhall  bad  mamed  the  heiress  of 
Lovat,  in  whose  penoo,  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1702,  rested  the 
honours  and  dignity  of  Lovat.  He  had  assumed  in 
consequence  the  name  of  Eraser  and  tlic  title  of 
Fraserdale,  ami  had  a  numerous  nfl'-,pring  to  inherit 
as  heirs  of  marriage  the  estate  which  he  had  so  long 
possessed,  and  had  he  maintained  his  loyalty,  nothing 
but  a  revtdution,  with  singular  foUv  on  his  own 

C could  have  dispossessed  him  oi^  the  proper^. 
I  fortunately  for  Lovat,  when  he  arrived  in  toe 
north,  Fraserdale  was  with  the  Earl  of  Marr  at 
I'erth,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
executing  his  purpose  of  taking  imme<iiate  j>osscssion 
of  his  estates,  which  he  did  before  proceeding  to  act 
vigorously  in  behalf  of  the  government,  every  mem- 
ber of  which  knew  that  such  was  the  reward  he  e«« 
pccted.  The  Ibctunatc  tisne  of  this  his  first  action 
too  called  forth  all  the  nature!  arrogancy  and  pre- 
sumption of  his  character.  We  finil  him  in  the  en- 
suing; .March,  only  four  short  months  after,  writini^ 
to  I  >u!icati  Foibes  in  the  f  illowiii^'  styic:  —  "  My  dear 
general,  I  send  you  the  inclosed  letter  from  the  name 
of  Macleod,  which  I  hope  you  will  make  good  use 
oil  for  it's  most  certain  I  kept  the  Madeods  at  home; 
which  waseonsidenble  sendee  done  the  goveroment** 
How  had  he  kept  the  Madeods  at  home,  when  the 
rebellion  was  at  its  height  before  it  was  so  much  xs 
known  if  ever  he  would  be  allowed  to  enter  it?  But 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  own  achievcnu-nis  stdl 
more  boastingly,  and  of  the  rccallmg  of  Argyle. 
which,  he  says,  has  made  him  sick.  **I  hope,  my 
dear  general,  you  will  take  a  start  to  London  tt>  Serve 
his  grace  and  do  something  for  yonr  poor  old  cor- 
poral (meaning  himself);  and  if  you  soflfer  Glengarrv. 
Fraserdale,  or  the  Chisholm  t  i  lie  {ar  lmctl,  1  will 
never  carry  a  musket  any  more  under  your  command, 
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thnu^h  I  should  be  oVilifjed  to  go  to  Afric.  How- 
ever, you  know  how  ol>c»iicnt  I  am  to  my  general's 
onlcrt;  you  forgot  to  give  the  order  sig;nea  by  you 
and  the  cMher  deputes  to  meddle  with  Fraserdale's 
estate  for  the  king's  service.  I  entreat  you  send  it 
aaii  Ibr  —  is  afinid  to  neddle  without  authority." 
Hov  hit  lordAip  wished  Frasemlale  to  find  no  mercy 
isobvious  from  what  is  above  stated;  but  why  should 
Glengarry  and  the  Chisholm  find  none  for  the  very 
SArnc  rc.isi<n?  Their  e:.tates  lay  contiguous  to  those 
of  Frasexdaie;  and  if  they  could  be  aU  escheated  to 
the  kio^  vlgr  might  not  Lovat  for  his  own  otiaor- 
dioaiy  services  have  got  all  the  thiee  as  well  as  one? 
Fnandale  was  wcheatied,  and  Loiat  had  only  to 
wait  till  the  month  of  Aueust,  when  a  grant  passed 
his  majesty's  privy -seal  of  Scotland  "for  the  many 
btave  and  loyal  services  done  and  performed  to  his 
majesty  by  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  particularly  for  the 
zeal  and  activity  he  showed  in  suj)pre.ssing  the  late 
aanataial  rebellion  in  the  north  ol  Scotland,  and  for 
Us  kaowQ  afiisction  to  hb  nujesty's  person  and 
fomnaent,  giving,  granting,  and  disponing  the 
nrhrat  of  all  goods,  gear,  debts,  and  snms  of  money, 
jewda,  gold,  sdver,  coine  l  or  uncoined,  utensils  and 
domecills,  horse,  nult,  sheep,  corns,  caitle,  bonds, 
obligations,  contracts,  decreets,  sentences,  compro- 
fflitts,  and  all  other  goods  and  gear  escheatable, 
which  belonged  to  Alexander  Madtenzie  of  Fraser- 
dale^  togrther  with  the  said  Alexander  Madtenzie 
hbliie»icnt  escheat  of  all  hmds^  heritages,  tenemeats, 
aonoal  rents,  tacks,  steadings,  rooms,  possessions, 
as  also  ;^5oo  of  sterling  money,  &llen  in  the  king's 
kandi  by  the  said  sentence,"  Sic. 

This  was  certainly  an  abundant  reward,  thoujjh 
Lovat  hail  been  a  much  butter  man,  and  his  services 
mote  ample  llian  they  really  were.  It  was  nothing 
more,  however,  than  he  expected,  and  it  eadtod  no 
mt^Bide,  nor  did  it  yiela  anythii^  like  coDteaL 
Fiaseidale's  plate  he  had  attempted  to  secnre,  hat  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ccnrr.il  \ViL;htm:in,  who,  it 
vras  at  the  time  remarkuil,  h.^<i  a  happy  knack  of 
keeping  what  he  got.  Ilawcvcr,  he  engaged  to  re- 
turn it,  Lovat  paying  him  the  one  half  in  money,  the 
whole  being  only  valued  at  £tSO  sterling.  In  the 
month  of  April  he  wav  on  his  own  request,  allowed 
to  come  to  London,  to  took  after  all  those  great  af- 
furs  that  were  then  going  on;  and  his  mode  of  writ- 
ing about  them  gives  a  curious  view  of  a  worldly 
man's  morality: — "I  want,"  he  says  to  tiis  frien  1 
Duncan  Forbes,  "but  a  gift  of  the  escheat  to  make 
mc  easy.  But  if  it  d  >es  not  do,  you  must  find  some 
pretence  or  other  that  will  give  me  a  title  to  keep 
possession,  either  by  the  tailie  my  lord  provost  has, 
or  by  baying  off  some  acditocs;  in  diort,  yoa  most 
make  a  man  of  it  one  way  or  other.**  He  was  also 
at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  with  Margaret 
Grant,  daughter  of  Ludovick  Grant,  of  Grant;  and 
his  moral  feeling  on  this  subject  is  equally  interesting 
tothat  which  regarded  the  estate  of  Lovat: — "I  spake 
to  the  duke  and  my  Lord  Hay  about  my  mamagc, 
and  told  them  that  one  of  my  greatest  motives  to 
the  design,  was  to  secure  the  joint  interest  of  the 
north.  They  are  both  Adly  for  it,  and  Ainrle  is  to 
speak  of  it.  and  propose  it  to  the  king.  But  Hay 
de>ir  !  ni..-  t  i  write  t  >  you,  to  know  if  there  would 
be  any  (ear  ul  a  pursuit  of  adherence  from  the  other 
person  (the  dowager  of  Lovat  I,  winch  is  a  chimerical 
business,  and  tender  fear  for  me  in  my  dear  Hay. 
But  whoi  I  told  him  that  the  lady  denied  before  the 
jastioe  court  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  her,  and 
that  the  pretended  marriage  had  been  declared  null, 
which  Hay  says  should  be  done  by  the  commissaries 
onlys  yet  wboi  I  told  him  that  the  minister  and 
witnesses  were  all  dead,  who  had  been  at  the  pre* 


tended  marriage,  he  was  satisfied  they  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  though  they  would  endeavour  it. 
However,  I  entreat  you,  write  to  me  or  Mr.  Stewart 
a  line  on  this  head,  to  satisfy  my  Lord  Hay's  scruple.*' 
This  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt  respecting  the  rape 
chaiged  noon  hts  kfdshlp^  of  which  he  had  often 
before,  ana  did  often  agam  declare,  that  he  was  as 
innocent  as  the  child  unborn.  .Ml  was  now,  how- 
ever, forgiven;  the  Duke  of  .\rgyle  wrote  in  his  fa- 
vour to  the  Grants,  rccomnictiding  the  match,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  obtained  the  young 
lady  for  his  bride. 

Lovat  might  now  have  been,  if  worldly  saooess 
oonkl  make  any  man  so,  a  very  hapmr  man.  He 
had  been,  for  many  years,  an  exile  and  a  prisoner, 

[iroscribed  at  home  and  abroad,  and  alike  odious  to 
wlh  parties  in  the  state,  and  both  claimants  of  the 
crown.  He  had  ventured  home  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  had  obiaineti  the  grace  of  the  reigning  prince, 
the  countenance  of  all  his  friendsi  possession  of  the 
inheritance  of  Ua  bthen,  two  hononmble  commis. 
sioos  among  bis  countrymen,  a  young  and  beaatifol 
wife,  and  a  nandsomc  pension ;  yet  nt  was  the  smne 
as  before,  querulous  and  discontented. 

In  the  tH.-ginning  of  the  year  171 7  we  find  him  re- 
suming the  subject  of  the  grant,  and  lie  requests 
Duncan  Forl>es  to  employ  bir  Waller  I'ringle,  and 
any  one  else  he  pleases,  ana  consult  together  of  some 
l^gal  way  for  bis  kee^ng  possession  of  his  estate; 
"for,"  says  he^  "I  must  eiuier  keep  violent  posses 
sion,  which  will  return  me  my  old  misfortunes,  or  I 
must  abandon  the  kingdom  and  a  young  lady  whom 
my  friends  have  engaged  me  to  marr)'.  So,  my  dear 
general,  I  lieg  you  may  give  me  some  prospect  of 
not  being  again  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  or  to 
light  against  the  king's  forces.  The  one  or  the  other 
must  be,  if  I  do  not  find  any  legal  pretence  of  poB* 
sessiqg  Uie  estate  bat  by  this  eift."  AndallthiswH 
beeanse  a  Mr.  Mnnay  or  a  Lord  Mnmy  had  made 
a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  redeem- 
in.^  clause  to  be  added  in  favour  of  Fraserdale's  lady, 
wiiich  occ.asionc'i  a  few  hours'  debate,  and  was  im- 
proved for  making  remarks  on  Lord  Lovai's  char- 
acter and  conduct,  but  at  last  came  to  nothing. 
Perhaps  he  was  also  a  little  disturlKd  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  Spanish  court  in  favour  of  James,  which 
were  still  more  contemptible  than  any  paity  motlaii 
that  ever  was  made  in  tne  House  of  Commons. 

I  "or  a  numlK  r  of  years  after  this  Ix)vat  was  fully 
i>ccui)iu-d  « ilh  the  legal  campaigns  which  he  carrie<l 
on  under  the  <l:rc'ct;on  of  Duncan  Forbes,  for  the 
final  settlement  of  the  Lovat  estate,  during  all  which 
time  the  aflairs  of  the  Pretender  gave  him  no  trouble; 
nay,  they  seem  to  have  been  totally  forgotten.  Alter 
the  bpse  of  a  number  of  years,  mnKver,  when  he 
had  got  c>-crylhing  secured  in  his  own  way,  we  then 
find  him  again  treating  writh  the  Pretender  for  a 
generalship  and  a  dukeilom,  and  all  his  old  uneasi- 
nesses returning  upon  him.  Having  no  more  to  ex- 
pect from  his  "dear  general"  the  lord-president, 
he  ceased  to  correspond  with  him;  and  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Hlack  Watch,  one  of  the  companies  of 
which  had  belong^  to  him,  he  withdrew  his  aflSec- 
tfeos  entirely  mm  ^  crating  govemnent,  and 
became  ready  oooe  Buwe  to  i«t  for  the  exiled  Cunily 

of  Stuart. 

The  nation  was  now  invo]ve«l  in  war;  and  the 
friends  of  the  Pretender,  stirred  up  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  court  of  France,  which  protected  him  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  make  him  a  tool  on  such  oc- 
casions—began to  bestir  themselves.  Lovat,  whose 
political  views  were  very  limited,  never  donbited  bat 
that  France  had  at  all  times  the  power  to  icstoie  fhe 
Fxetender,  if  she  bad  hot  the  will;  and  now  that  her 
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promises  were  so  magnificent,  he  fell  at  once  into 
the  sum,  and  was  the  first  to  sign,  in  the  year  1740, 
that  anodatiaii  which  braqght  entire  ruin  upon  the 
canse,  and  nearly  al!  that  had  connected  themselves 

with  it.  Still  he  actctl  upon  the  old  principle:  he 
sliinilated  tiiAt  lie  was  to  have  a  patent  creating  him 
a  tlukf,  ami  :i  C(miints>ion  c<in<ititu(ini;  him  lieutenant 
of  all  the  lli^hlamis,  and  of  course  elevating  him 
above  even  the  great  Argj-le 

Though  Lovat  had  now  committed  himself,  and 
was  fairly  in  the  wav  of  "having  all  his  old  tnmbles 
returned  upon  him,  common  sense,  as  in  most  cases, 
did  not  forsake  him  all  at  once.  He  was  employed 
in  making  preparations  for  the  new  scenes  of  gran- 
deur thai  to  lu>  heated  fancy  lay  before  him,  but  he 
did  not  nm  the  hazard  of  divappointment  by  any  ridi- 
culous parade,  or  any  weak  attempts  prematurely 
to  realize  them.  When  Prince  Charles  landed  at 
Boiadale,  accompanied,  not,  as  bad  been  agreed 
upon  with  the  anodation  at  the  head  of  which 
Lovat  had  unlbltlUiately  placed  his  name,  by  13.000 
men  with  all  necessary  cjuipmcnts,  but  with  seven 
persoas  and  a  few  domestics,  his  friends  were  per- 
fectly astonished,  and  none  of  them  more  so  than 
Lovat.  Accordingly,  when  he  receivetl  LoLhiLl's 
letter  stating  that  Charles  was  come,  and  that  be  had 
brought  the  papers  stipulated  upon,  viz.  the  patent 
for  ue  dukixKim  and  the  seneiai's  oommlssioa, 
Lovat  tetoroed  a  cold  and  general  answer,  that  he 
might  rely  upon  what  he  had  j)romiso<l.  Lochiel, 
however,  bcinj^  led  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise, 
drew  111  s  ii:u-  (if  his  neighbours,  and  when  the 
gathering;  had  begun,  who  could  tell  where  it  would 
end  ?  It  might  at  last  successful,  and  all  who  had 
been  backwud  at  the  ontset  night  expect  no  mercy 
in  the  end.  Still  Lovat  was  cautious.  He  only 
sent  one  of  his  distant  relations,  "mad  Tom  of 
Gortulcg,"  to  meet  Charles  at  Invergarry,  and  to 
advi^  him  to  come  by  Strathcrrick  to  Inverness, 
and  by  the  time  he  reacheil  the  latter  place  Sir 
Alexander  MacdonaM  and  Maclecni  would  have 
time  to  come  up;  besides,  he  might  expect  to  be 
there  joined  by  the  Grants,  the  Mackenzies,  and  the 
Mackintmhes.  These  were  all  eogiged  to  come  ibr- 
ward  as  well  as  Lovat,  who  was  now,  from  a  num. 

ber  of  circumstances,  doulitfi-.I  of  their  constancy, 
and,  while  he  preserved  the  i  liaiaeter  of  a  learier, 
wislied  to  >ee  them  all  committed  before  he  t>e^an 
to  play  his  part.  All  his  finesse,  however,  was  of  no 
avail.  Charles  took  other  advice.  Sir  Alexander 
Maodonald,  and  bis  powerful  neighbour  Madeod, 
ftood  entirely  aloof;  and  to  ciown  all,  bis  **dear 

Eieral,"  the  lord-president,  to  whom  he  owed  all 
t  he  possessed  in  the  world,  and  to  whose  acute 

EOwers  of  perce|ition  he  w.as  no  stranger,  l>ecamc 
is  next-door  neighbour,  with  the  almost  avowed 
purpose  of  watching  his  every  action.  All  these 
circumiitxmccs  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  acting 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  at  the  same  time  sul>- 
jected  hun  to  the  most  tormenting. anxie^.  His 
preparations  for  joining  the  Pretender  he  dared  not 
entirely  suspe-iil,  |r--.t  >ome  inferior  neighbour  miglit 
rise  to  tliat  prL-cinmeut  place  in  tlie  )irnKc'>  favour, 
which,  in  tase  lie  were  successful,  it  was  the  ilearest 
wish  of  his  soul  to  occupy,  and  he  knew  not  how  to 
proceed,  lest  he  mkht  stand  liuriy  committed,  and 
DC  compelled  to  abide  by  the  consequences.  He 
did,  however,  what  he  could :  he  compelled  his  ton 
to  leave  his  studies  with  a  view  to  make  him  the 
leader  of  his  clan;  and  he  employed,  in  an  underhand 
way,  his  depi  inl  ints  to  bring  all  matters  connected 
with  the  expedition  into  a  state  of  fnr\vardness,  while 
he  hini'-cdf  wrote  letters  to  the  lord-president,  fdle<l 
With  lameatations  fur  his  unhappy  country,  and  his 


more  unhappy  situation,  as  having  to  do  with  such 
mad  people,  and  such  an  untoward  and  ungrateful 
son.  After  the  brilliant  a&ir  at  Gtadsmuir,  how< 
ever,  when  he  saw  *'that  as  rare  as  God  was  in  the 

he.i\  en^,  t!ie  mad  young  man  would  prevail,"  he  took 
a  liUle  more  courage,  and  sent  to  congratulate  liini 
on  the  victor,',  ami  to  say  that,  l>eing  an  (jld  man,  he 
could  not  come  himself  with  5CXX)  men,  as  he  had 
originally  intende<l,  but  that  he  would  send  his  son, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  regarded  the  same  as  if 
hehadoomehinnelC  As  the  course  of  events  seemed 
to  &vour  or  irown  upon  the  attempt,  his  lordship'a 
conduct  continued  to  be  more  open,  or  more  con- 
cealed, till  I.or<l  l.oudon  found  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
take  hmi  into  custody.  Still,  as  he  appeared  unde- 
cided, and  but  few  of  his  men  had  gmie  south,  and 
it  was  hoped  he  might  still  countermand  them,  his 
confinement  was  only  nominal.  In  an  evil  hour  be 
made  his  escape  from  i«rd  Loudon,  and,  when  it 
was  utterly  nselcai,  threw  the  whole  weight  of  hii 
influence  mto  the  rebellion.  The  master  of  Lovat 
had  a  share  in  the  affair  of  Falkirk,  but  was  only 
coming  up  with  his  reinforcements  to  join  the  army 
cjf  t  harles.  when  he  met  it,  totally  routed,  a  few 
miles  from  the  fatal  field  of  Cullodcn.  On  the 
evening  of  that  fatal  day  Lovat  was  petrified  with 
the  first  and  the  last  sight  he  ever  had  of  Charka. 
This  was  at  Gortnleg^  iraen  the  unfortunate  pnnot 
arrived  about  sunset,  a  miserable  fugitive,  accom- 
panied  by  his  Irish  counsellors,  Sheridan,  Sullivan, 
()".\eil,  and  his  sccretan,-  John  Hay.  Lovat,  on  Iw- 
ing  told  of  Ills  approach  in  this  lorlorn  condition, 
poured  forth  against  him  the  bitterest  execrations, 
a.s  ha\ing  brought  utter  rain  on  the  house  of  Lovat, 
and  on  the  entry  of  his  unexpected  viaitaat  he  it 
said  to  have  ran  about  the  house  ins  State  of  distnc> 
tion,  calling  upon  his  domestics  to  chop  oflT  his  aged 
head.  Charles,  however,  who  posMjsed  the  art  of 
flattery  in  great  perfection,  soothed  him  by  the  pro- 
mise of  another  and  better  day  with  the  elector,  ob- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  already  had 
two,  while  the  elector  had  but  one.  That  one^  how> 
ever,  unluckily  for  him  and  Lovat,  was  better  than 
all  the  days  cither  of  them  had  seen,  or  were  ever 
again  to  see.  But  the  joke  satisfied  the  old  man; 
supper  was  hasTily  prepared,  as  hastily  eaten,  .mid 
at  ten  o'clock  (  liarles  changed  his  dress,  ami  ba(ie 
Xv.--  en;eiiainer  an  everlasting  fare'-vell. 

I.ijvat  had  now  abutulance  of  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
his  folly  in  rejecting  the  sound  advice  of  his  friend 
the  lord-president;  out  as  be  could  have  little  hope 
of  being  again  pardoned,  he  studied  to  prolong  ms 
liberty  and  life  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  first  bj 
proposing  a  mountain  campaign,  which  was  found 
impracticable,  and  then  by  betaking  him.self  to  the 
fastnesses  of  his  country,  with  which  he  was  well 
acquaintetl.  From  one  of  the^ie  retreats  he  had  the 
misery  of  seeing  his  house  of  Castledownie  laid  in 
ashes  and  his  estates  eveijrwhcre  phmdeied,  the 
cattle  driven  ofl^  the  shieKngii  set  on  fis^  and  the 
miserable  inmates  driven  to  the  mountains.   He  had 

also  the  misfortune  to  sec  it  given  over  by  commis- 
sion from  the  |)'ake  of  C  unibfrl.uid  to  James  hrascr 
of  Castle  Cu  Icn  for  the  behoof  of  the  govcniment, 
which,  considering  what  it  had  cost  him,  and  the 
value  he  set  ujion  it,  must  have  been  worse  than 
many  deaths.  AshebadbeensolongacoDspicuoas 
character,  and  one  of  the  most  active  movers  of  this 
rebellion,  the  search  after  him  was  continued  with 
the  utmost  keenness  and  perseverance,  and  he  was 
al  last  found  u])oii  an  island  in  I.oeh  Morar,  where 
he  was  living  comlortaldy  with  Macdonald  of  Morar, 
the  proprietor  of  the  islaml,  without  any  suspicion 
of  being  found  out,  having  carried  all  the  boats 
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upon  the  l(x:h  into  the  island,  and  being  at  a  con- 
liderable  dwiance  from  the  sea.    Information,  how- 
cter,  iMving  b«ea  obtainec!.  Captain  Ferguson*  of 
hbt  maja/b^*  ship  Fmrn(U(,  sailed  round  lilT  dilccUjT 
cfipoite  tae  bfauM]^  when  Uw  iiicii<of'Wiir  tioaa  were 
carried  orerhnd  and  t«inc!i«d  Into  tlie  1oc]l  Most 
of  tho-c  ih.Lt  Wi  re  upon  the  Uland  fle<I  hy  thiir 
boats  ami  c->.-apci|;  hut  Lov.it,  licinj;  totally  lame, 
vns  uriablc  ti>  <.'^xa;)c  in  tliiN   itiaiiiuT,     He  \sa>, 
bowever,  caimed  upon  his  bed  into  the  woods,  and 
was  not  fcond  til!  after  a  search  of  three  days. 
Beteg  in  no  eonditioa  to  make  aay  resistance,  be 
mrendered  Uoudf  at  once,  ddiTered  up  Us  aims 
and  his  strong  Ixml  was  carried  aboard  Captain 
Ferguson's  ship,  and  brought  round  to  Fort- William, 
where  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
boasting  of  the  extraordinary  services  he  had  per- 
(i>rmetl  for  his  family,  of  tlic  j^reat  kindnesses  he 
had  tlien  met  with,  and  of  the  vast  benefits  he  was 
tfillcapaUeof  beitivwing^  should  he  be  made  a  pt- 
tictoairt  of  the  rojral  merqr.   Of  this  letter  tlie  duke 
took  BO  notice,  Imt  he  treated  him  with  mach  kind- 
Bets.    A  litter  havinfj  been  provided  for  him,  he 
wasbrou^^lit  to  Fori- Au^i-.tus  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1746.     On  the  15th  o(  July  he  was  sent  to  Stiriinj; 
Castle,   where   he   remained   some  days.  From 
Slirling  he  was  sent  to  lildinburgh,  and  thence  by 
Bcnridc  to  London,  the  joomev  being  divided  into 
twenty  stages,  one  onl^  of  which  he  was  required  to 
travel  in  a  day.    In  this  easy  way  he  reached  Bamet 
on  the  14th  of  August,  and  on  the  15th,  the  Friday 
before  the  execution  of  the  Lords  KihnanuKk  and 
Balmcrino,  he  arrived  in  London.    On  his  way  lo 
the  Tower  he  [■asscl  the  scaffold  that  had  Iteen 
erected  for  the  execution  of  those  noblemen,  which 
he  looked  at  with  some  emotion,  exclaiming,  "  Ah ! 
is  it  come  to  tblsl'*  When  brought  to  the  Tower 
be  was  received  bjr  General  Will  liamsott  and  con* 
ducted  to  the  apartment  prepared  for  him,  where, 
a-,  his  trial  did  not  come  on  till  the  bcji^inning  of 
next  year,  he  had  abundance  of  leisure  to  contem- 
plate the  ruin  he  had  brought  upon  himself  and  his 
nouv.'  by  indulging  a  roost  insatiable  avarice  and  a 
ridiculous  ambition.    He,  however,  toolc  possession 
of  his  dreaijr  habiution  with  a  degree  of  fortitude 
■ad  an  equanimity  of  mind  worthy  of  a  better  man 
and  a  better  cause. 

On  the  iith  of  December  he  was  impeached  of 
high  treason  by  llie  1 1 <)u>>e  of  Commons,  a  cnmmittee 
ol'  which  w  IS  apjiointcd  to  draw  u]"  '.he  .itticles  and 
prepare  evidence.  He  was  sul)sec]uently  hnmi^ht  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  article-,  read 
to  him.  On  this  occasioa  his  lordship  made  a  long 
speedy  in  whicb  he  cspcesaed  the  highest  esteem 
lor  hb  majesty  and  all  the  rojnd  fiunUv,  enumerating 
at  great  length  the  many  services  he  had  ;>erformed 
for  them  during  the  reWllion  in  1715,  and  singidar 
favours  bestowed  upon  him  in  return  by  the  late 
king  and  his  ministers.  He  then  enlarged  with  ;;r<  it 
eloquence  upon  his  age  and  infirmities,  particularly 
bis  deafne.w,  in  conseauence  of  which  he  said  he  had 
not  beard  one  word  of  the  chaises  prefieired  against 
Imb.  They  were  of  coarse  read  over  to  him  again, 

when  he  proented  a  petition  jTayin^j  that  he  might 
bivc  a  cojiy  of  them,  and  th;\t  counsel  and  S4>!icitors 
night  be  assigned  him.  lie  als<i  ac'iuainted  Uu ir 
lordships  that  his  estate  had  been  taken  forcible  pos- 
MBton  oQ  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  nothing 
either  to  support  him  or  to  bear  the  expenses  of  his 
tnol.  Their  lordships  gave  orders  that  he  should 
be  allowed  the  income  m  the  estate  for  his  subsist- 
ence. He  also  petitioned  for  his  strong  box,  but 
this  was  refused.  On  this  day  his  lordship  displayed 
great  abiLty  and  excited  considerable  sympathy. 


On  the  13th  of  January,  1747,  his  lordship  was 
again  placed  at  the  bar,  and  gave  in  an  answer  to 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  every  one  of  which  he 
denied.  After  making  a  very  long  speech,  his  trial 
wu  fixed  for  FcbroMV  the  3 jd.  lie  was  this  day 
carried  back  to  the  Tower  amid  the  hissingi  and 
execrations  of  a  vast  mob  that  .ittended  him.  In 
toiisciiuence  of  .1  petition  from  his  lordsliip,  his  trial 

u  ai  ]iut  off  till  the  5th,  and  on  a  si.  l  1  petition  till 

the  9th  of  March,  on  which  day  [.Monday]  it  com- 
menced, and  was  continued  till  Thursday  the  19th, 
when  it  was  concluded,  his  lordship  having  been 
found  guilty  by  a  mianimoas  vote  oHf  his  peers,  by 
(he  lord-chancellor  pronoMndng  npoo  him  the  awM 
sentence  of  the  law. 

To  give  any  particular  account  of  this  trial  would 
be  to  give  a  history  of  the  relKdlion.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  on  Wednesday,  the  sixth  day  occupietl  by 
his  trial,  his  lordship  read  his  defences,  which  were 
drawn  up  with  all  that  sarcastic  shrewdness  for 
which  he  was  teourkable^  and  displayed  his  talents 
to  very  great  advantage.  After  being  sentenced 
the  old  man  made  a  sliort  sjiccch,  luj^'i^ini;  tlieir 
lonlshijts  to  recouJUKMul  hitn  to  his  niaiest\'s  mercy. 
Turnnig  to  ihe  commons  at  the  same  tune,  he  >ai(], 
that  he  hoped  the  worthy  managers,  as  they  were 
stout,  would  be  merciful.  Going  from  the  bar  he 
added, "  My  lords  and  gentlemen.  Cod  Almigbtv 
bless  yoa  ul.  I  wish  yoa  an  evolasting  farewd^ 
for  we  studl  never  all  meet  again  in  one  place." 

Though  he  vras  sentenced  on  the  19th  of  March, 
there  were  no  orders  issued  resjKxting  his  execution 
till  the  3d  of  April,  when  it  w.is  fixed  for  the  9th 
of  that  month.  He  hail  been  in  the  nuantltiie  to 
all  appearance  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  indifferent 
alike  to  life  or  death.  Being  importuned  to  petition 
his  majesty  for  a  pnudon,  he  replied  he  was  so  old 
and  infirm  that  hn  Hfe  was  not  worth  asking.  He 
presented,  however,  a  petition  for  the  life  of  his  son, 
who  wiis  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
who  had  been  drawn  into  the  rehellmn  solely  by  his 
counsels.  The  notification  of  his  death  he  received 
with  perfect  composure,  drank  a  glass  of  wme  to 
the  health  of  the  messenger  who  brought  it,  and  en- 
tertained him  for  a  coimderable  time  with  a  most 
cheerful  converHUion*  aanring  him  that  he  would 
not  change  situations  with  any  prince  in  Europe. 
Next  day  he  talke<l  freely  of  his  own  affairs,  and 
took  praise  to  himself  for  having  l>ccn  concerned  in 
all  the  schemes  that  had  lieen  formed  in  behalf  of 
the  Stuarts  since  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
boasted  that  he  never  betrayed  a  private  man  nor  a 
puUic  cause  in  his  life,  lie  added,  perhaps  with 
more  truth,  that  he  never  shed  a  drop  of  blood  with 
his  own  hand,  nor  ever  stnick  a  man  except  one 
young  nobleman  [meaning,  we  suppose.  Lord  For- 
trose  in  a  public  meeting  at  Inverness]  whom  he 
caned  for  his  impertinence  and  im]iiety.  On  the 
.S.ibb.ith  he  talked  <if  his  family,  and  showed  to  his 
attendants  a  letter  he  had  written  to  his  son  in  a 
stvleaflectionate  and  pious,  breathing  the rerignation 
of  a  martyr.  Being  asked  this  day  soma  qmstion 
about  hh  religion,  he  answered  that  ne  was  a  Roman 

Catholic,  and  would  die  in  that  faith.  WcdncMlay, 
the  day  In-fore  hi-,  execution,  he  awoke  early  and 
[irayed  f  ir  a  cnn-;<Ierab!e  time  with  great  fervency, 
but  was  very  merry  during  the  day,  talking  generally 
of  public  antes,  particularly  of  the  bill  that  was 
in  its  nrcpesa  thioiigh  parliament  for  abolishing 
heritable  jntisdietioiM,  which  he  hiehly  reprobated. 
Thursday,  the  day  of  his  execution,  ne  awoke  about 
three  in  the  morning,  and  prayed  with  great  fervour. 
At  five  he  rose,  called  as  usual  for  a  f^lass  of  wine 
and  water,  and,  being  placed  in  his  chair,  sat  and 
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rcid  till  ^evcn,  when  he  called  for  another  such  re- 
freshment. The  barljcr  shortly  after  brought  him 
his  wi^,  which  he  found  fault  with  for  not  being 
powdered  so  deeply  as  usual,  saying  that  he  went  to 
the  block  with  pleasure,  and  if  he  had  a  suit  of  velvet, 
would  put  it  on  for  the  occasioiL  He  then  ordered 
a  purse  to  put  money  In  for  the  executioner,  which, 
when  brought,  was  nut  to  liis  taste,  "yet  lie  thought 
no  man  could  dislike  it  with  ten  guineas  in  it."  At 
nine  he  called  for  a  plate  of  minced  veal,  of  wIulIi 
he  ale  heartily,  and  afterwards  in  wine  and  water 
dtaak  the  healths  of  several  of  his  friends.  In  the 
memtiine  the  crowd  was  collecting  on  Tower  Hill, 
where  about  ten  o'dock  the  lidl  of  «  scalfold  con- 
verieil  many  idle  spectators  into  real  mourners, 
upwards  of  twenty  persons  being  killeti  and  a  vast 
number  niaimod.  I.uvat,  it  is  said,  made  the  remark 
that  "the  more  mischief  the  better  sport."  About 
eleven  the  sheritT  came  to  demand  the  body,  and  he 
was  conducted  to  a  house  near  the  scaffold,  where 
he  delivered  to  his  lordship  a  paper,  saying  he  might 
give  the  word  of  command  when  he  pleaso<l  and  he 
would  obey.  He  then  said  a  short  prayer,  desireil 
that  his  clothes  might  be  given  to  his  friends  alon^ 
witli  his  body,  took  a  little  brandy  and  bitters,  .and 
was  conducteti  to  the  sc.ilTolii,  in  going  up  to  whiclv 
he  looked  round  him  and  exclaimed,  "God  save  us  I 
why  should  there  be  such  a  bustle  about  taking  off 
an  old  gray  head,  that  caa'tget  up  three  steps  with- 
oat  two  men  to  suppoit  hr  Observing  one  of  his 
friends  very  much  aejccted,  his  lordship  clapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  saying,  "Cheer  up,  man,  I  am  not 
afraid:  why  should  you?"  ( )n  the  scalTuKl  the  fir^t 
object  of  his  atlcntiitn  was  the  executioner,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  purse  with  ten  guineas,  bidding  him  do 
his  work  welL  He  then  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe, 
tayiae  he  believed  it  would  do^  looked  at  his  oofltn, 
on  wokhwas  written  "Simon  Domlou  Fiaser  de 
Lovat  deooUat.  April  9,  1747,  letat  tmt  9o,"  and 
sitting  down  ia  a  chair  set  for  hini^  repeated  from 

Horace, 

"  Dulce  et  dMonmatpniMlriaiBoti,'* 

and  from  Ovid, 

"  N.tin  genu*  et  proavM  et  qua  SOB  teimH  ifd 
Vix  ca  noftra  voco." 

He  then  said  a  short  prayer,  called  for  his  aoltdtor, 

William  Kraser,  to  whom  he  gave  his  gpU-hcaded 
cane  and  Itis  hat,  and  requested  him  to  see  that  the 
executioner  did  not  touch  his  clothes.  Being  un- 
dressed he  kneeled  to  the  block,  ga%'e  the  signal  in 
half  a  minute,  and  the  exccutioiier  at  one  falow 
levered  bis  head  from  his  body. 

Thus  died  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  one  of  the  most 
extiaoidinary  characters  recorded  in  Scottish  history. 
He  was  possessed  of  good  natural  talents,  which, 
considering'  the  ago  in  which  lie  lived,  and  the 
tri)ul)ic<l  lilc  he  led,  had  i)een  considerably  cultivated, 
but  he  was  totally  destitute  ol'  rii.U  wlucii  alone  con- 
stitutes true  dignity  of  charactt  r—  moral  worth,  llis 
private  character,  as  may  \scU  lie  cononved  from 
what  we  have  detailed  of  his  public  one,  was  viciouik 
his  appetites  coarse,  and  his  pleasures  low  and  un> 
scrupulous.  He  had,  however,  seen  much  of  the 
world,  possessed  great  address,  and  when  he  had  a 
purpose  to  serve,  c  mid  make  himself  peculiarly 
agreeable.  Few  men  have  ever  been  so  very  for- 
tunate, and  as  few  have  recklessly  thrown  their  good 
fortune  from  them.  "A  protracted  course  of  wiwed- 
nesB,"  one  writer  has  remarked,  "seems  at  last  to 
have  impaired  his  natural  shrewdness;  he  digged  a 

fjil  into  which  he  himself  fell,  spread  a  snare  with 
lis  own  liands  in  which  he  was  caught,  and  in  the 
just  judgment  of  God  his  hoary  hairs  came  to  the 
grave  with  blood." 


Besides  his  early  affair  \^  itl)  the  dowager  of  Lovat, 
his  lordship  was  twice  married,  first  to  Margaret, 
daughter  to  the  laird  of  Ijrant,  and  secondly  to 
Primrose,  daughter  to  John  Campbell  of  Mmjcook, 
This  latter  marriage  was  singularly  oiilbrlaDat^  and 
after  the  most  tmmard-of  bvbariUes  eaerdsed  vpon 
the  lady,  his  lordship  was  under  the  necessity  of 
granting  her  a  se(>aratc  maintenance.  By  his  first 
wife  he  had  three  children,  two  sons  and  ODS 
daughter;  and  by  the  second  one  son,  wbo  even- 
tually succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Lovat. 

FULTON,  George,  the  author  of  an  improved 
system  of  education,  was  bom  February  3,  1752. 

1  le  served  an  apprenticeship  to  n  i  rimer  in  Cll.asgow, 
and  afterwards  worked  as  jouiiie\ man  with  .Mr. 
VVillison  of  Edinburgh.  He  also  practised  his  jito- 
fession  for  a  time  at  Dimifnes.  In  early  life  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Tod,  a  teacher  in 
Edinburgh.  His  first  appearance  as  a  teacher  was 
in  a  charity-school  in  Niddr^s  Wynd,  which  be 
taught  for  twenty  pounds  a  year.  There  an  ingeni* 
ous  and  original  mind  led  him  to  attempt  some  im- 
jirovemcnts  in  what  had  long  been  a  fixed,  and,  we 
may  a<iil,  sluggish  art.  Adopting  his  ideas  partly 
from  the  system  of  Mr.  .Slicridaii,  and  partly  from 
his  late  profession,  he  initiated  his  pupils  with  great 
care  in  a  knowledge  <tf  the  powers  of  the  letters, 
using  movable  clMuacten  pasted  on  pieces  of  wood 
(which  were  kept  in  cases  rimilar  to  tiioae  of  a  com* 
positor  in  a  printing-house),  the  result  of  which  vnm, 
a  surprising  proficiency  generally  manifested  by  bis 
scholars,  both  in  the  art  of  spellins:;  and  in  lltat  of 
pronouncing  and  reading  the  l-.nglish  language. 

Plaving  tnus  given  full  proof  of  his  qualifications 
as  an  instructor  of  youth,  Mr.  Fulton  was  appointed 
bv  the  town-coandl  one  of  the  four  teaoKis  of 
English  under  the  patronage  of  the  city  corporation, 
in  which  situation  he  continued  till  about  the  year 
1790,  when  a  dispute  with  the  chief  magistrate  in- 
duced him  to  resign  it,  and  set  up  on  his  own  ac- 
count, lie  then  removed  from  Jackson's  Close  in 
the  old  town  to  more  fashionable  apartments  in 
Hanover  Street,  when  he  prospered  exceediag^  for 
more  than  twenty  yean,  bewg  more  especially 
patronfaed  by  I'homas  Tod,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Ramsay 
of  Barnton.  In  teaching  gi^mmar  and  elocution, 
and  in  conveying  to  his  ]iui)ils  correct  notions  of 
the  analogies  of  our  langiiage,  Mr.  I-  niton  was  quite 
unrivalled  in  his  day.  Many  teachers  from  other 
quarteiS  became  his  pupils,  and  were  successful  in 
propagating  his  system;  and  he  had  the  honour 
to  teadi  many  of  the  roost  distinguished  speakers  of 
the  day,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar.  During 
the  long  course  of  his  professional  life  he  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  endeavours  to  imjirove  his  method 
and  simplily  his  notation ;  and  the  result  of  his 
studies  was  embodied  in  a  |ironouncing  dictionary, 
which  was  introduced  into  almost  all  the  schools  of 
the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Fulton  was  an  eminent  instance  of  the  union 
of  talent  with  finxgal  and  virtuous  haUts.  Having 

realized  a  consi<!erable  fortune  by  teaching,  he  re- 
signed his  school  to  his  nephew  Mr.  Andrew 
Knight,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  !iic 
enjoyed  oliiim  cum  di;^intate  at  a  pleasant  villa  called 
Summcrfield  (near  Newhaven),  which  he  purchased 
in  1806.  In  the  year  1830  Mr.  Fulton  married,  for 
the  second  wife,  Miss  Efiia  Stalker,  but  bnd  no 
children  by  either  connection.  He  died  September 
I,  1831,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

FULTON,  John.  While  the  records  of  humble 
life  aboaod  with  the  names  of  adf-ta^ght  geniuses  in 
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poetrv,  Lineuages,  and  the  fine  arts,  die  list  of  those 
wko  ttkve  distingnahed  themselves  by  their  profici- 
cnqr  IB  the  exact  acicnoea  and  ikiU  in  their  practical 
apimeation,  is  rtry  Kmtted.   And  for  this  the  diffi* 

culty  of  leamini;  astronomy  or  mathematics  not  only 
without  instructcjrs  but  without  the  necessary  imple- 
ments, will  sulUciently  account.  Of  the  few,  how- 
cTcr,  who  contrived  to  surmount  such  obstacles,  the 
name  of  John  Folton  najr  cbibn  an  honoomhle 

He  was  the  ddest  son  of  a  shoemaker  in  the  village 
of  Fenwicic,  Ayrshire,  and  was  bom  theic  in  l8oa 
His  education  at  the  parish  school  was  confined  to 

the  ordinary  acquirements  of  rearling  and  writinf^, 
after  which  he  toi>k  his  place  upon  the  shoemaker's 
sijil.  and  fdllowcd  the  craft  of  his  father.  While 
thus  employed,  however,  his  studies  showed  that  he 
WIS  fit  for  something  better  than  the  mechanical  oc- 
capatiao  of  making  and  cobbling  slioes;  and  after  a 
cooneof  sdf-teaching  in  astronomy  and  medianics 
he  constructed  a  planetary  machine,  which  was  so 
highly  appreciated  that  it  w.as  purch.tscd  by  the  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  Kilmarnock.  At  a  later  period 
he  took  a  principal  part  in  thccon&tnictioii  uf  a  small 

ftswork,  and  made  a  velocipede  for  a  lame  lad  in 
en  wick.  He  also  studied  botany  chiefly  by  way  of 
ncnatioB,  and  made  in  it  no  mean  proficiency.  But 
bis  pdncipal  study  still  continued  to  be  the  adenoe 
of  astrono.ny,  in  which  his  chief  aim  was  to  coo- 
struct  a  complete  orrery.  To  this  l.ihoriniis  and 
complicated  task  he  addressed  himself  when  scarcely 
more  than  twenty-! wo  \e.ir-.  of  aL.;o.  with  scanty 
means  and  limited  time  and  opportunity — and  after 
ten  years  of  earnest  application  the  task  was  accom- 
plished. Tills  Mienr,  a  wonder  of  mechanical  and 
icieBtific  genias  cooung  frooi  the  hands  of  a  villa^^c 

« 


shoemaker,  was  exhibited  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Scotland  MM  England,  and  at  EdinbuigB  the  talents 
of  Fulton  were  acknowledged  by  the  picsentatioa  to 
him  of  the  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  Sat  Scotland, 

of  the  value  of  ten  sovereigns. 

After  this  achievement  the  scientific  mechanist  was 
to  find  a  sphere  and  an  occupation  better  suited  !■> 
his  studies  and  pursuits;  for  he  went  to  London  and 
entered  into  the  employ  of  Mr.  Bates,  the  mathema- 
tical instrument  maker  to  King  William  IV.  In 
this  establishment  he  distinguished  himsdf  fay  his 
ingenuity  and  skill  in  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the 
profession,  espiccially  in  makinjj  balances  for  the 
r  iy  d  mint,  and  theodolites  for  the  I'acha  of  Egypt, 
liul  his  restless  inquirinj,'  mind  did  not  confine  itself 
\i>  the  exact  scietues,  or  the  fabrication  of  those  in- 
struments which  iheir  application  demands:  he  w^as 
also  a  self-taught  student  of  lanyu.ages,  and  made 
himself  an  excellent  Creek,  Fzendi^  Italian,  and 
German  sehobiv  without  the  instznctions  of  a  master. 
It  was  a  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake;  and  while 
he  was  becoming  so  ripe  a  scholar  both  in  science 
and  literature,  that  tlic  halls  of  a  university  miyht 
have  l)een  |>roud  to  receive  him,  he  was  contented 
with  his  present  position,  and  also  with  his  wages  as 
a  workman,  which  ranged  only  from  25/.  to  jor.  a 
week.  Bat  thb  litecaiy  applfeatlon,  which  would 
have  beat  enoog^  lor  a  men's  entire  timc^  instead  of 
his  occasional  hour  of  relaxation,  began  to  tell  apon 
the  health  and  brain  of  jioor  Fulton;  and  nhhoUL;h 
he  had  been  of  a  robust  constitution,  he  broke  down 
when  he  had  only  completed  his  fiftrctli  year.  In 
185 1  he  had  to  be  removed  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  there,  after  kind  treatment,  he  M-as 
able  in  the  following  vear  to  return  to  his  native 
Fenwick,  where  be  flSea  in  1853. 


G. 


GALL,  RtCHARn.  a  poet  of  consideraMe  merit, 

was  the  s  Hi  of  a  notary  in  the  neighb<iurhood  of 
Dunbar,  wlu-re  he  was  born  in  Dccemlier,  1776. 
He  received  a  limited  c<lucation  at  Iladdinjnon,  and 
at  the  ajrc  of  eleven  was  apprenticed  to  hi.s  maternal 
uncle,  who  was  a  house-caipenter  and  builder.  A 
decided  rrpFg"***  to  this  mechanical  art  induced 
hfan  soon  after  to  abandon  it  and  enter  the  business 
of  a  printer,  which  was  only  a  degree  more  suitable 
to  his  inclinations,  from  its  connection  with  litera- 
ture, to  which  he  w.ns  .ilready  much  atlacheil.  In 
the  course  of  an  apprenticeship  to  .Mr.  David  Ram- 
say, the  liberal  and  enlightened  printer  of  thr  /uiin- 
turgk  Evating  Courant,  he  made  great  advanced  in 
knowledge,  and  began  at  length  to  attempt  the  com- 
position of  poetry  in  the  manner  of  BnrM.  At  the 
expiry  of  his  time  he  had  resolved  to  abandon  even 
this  more  agreeable  profession,  as  afTjrdintj  him  too 
slight  opjK>rtunit;es  of  cultivating  his  mind,  when 
fortunately  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  travelling; 
clerk  to  Mr.  Ramtay,  an  employment  which  pro- 
mised him  moch  of  that  leisure  for  litenuy  recreation 
of  which  he  wxs  so  desirous.  He  oontinaed  to  act 
in  this  capacity  till  hb  death  by  ahacew  in  bis  breast. 
May  to^  1801,  when  he  wanted  still  tome  months  to 
complete  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

In  the  course  of  his  brief  career  Mr.  Call  had  se- 
C'lreil,  by  hLs  genius  and  miwlcst  manners,  the  friend- 
of  various  literary  cluuacttrs  of  coiiNiderable 
rtnincncf,  in  particular  Mr.  Alexander  Munay,  after- 


wards professor  of  oriental  languages;  Mr.  Thomas 
Canii>bell.  author  of  the  rhtnuia  0/  Ht^pt;  and  Mr. 
Hector  Mnciieill,  author  of  many  admired  poems  in 
the  .Scottisli  ili.ilei.1.  I  lis  own  poftical  remauiswere 
published  in  I$I9,  in  one  small  volume,  and  include 
some  pieces  which  have  retained  their  place  in  the 
body  of  our  popular  poetry,  thoitth  in  general  they 
are  chaiacterised  by  a  tamenesa  of  thoogbt  and  fam> 
guage  which  will  lor  ever  prevent  their  author  from 
ranking  in  the  same  daas  with  Fergusson,  Ramsay, 
and  Bums. 

GALLOWAY,  Sir  Archibali\  K.C.B.,  an 

approved  .soldier  and  excellent  writer,  was  bom  at 
Terth  in  1780,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr,  James  Gallo- 
way of  that  city.    Having  chosen  arms  for  his  pro- 

fession,  and  India  for  his  destination,  Archibald 

( lalloway  w.as  nominated  a  cadet  in  1 799,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  5Sth  native  infantry,  of  which  he 
finally  became  coloiu  1  in  iS^'-  l>uring  this  long 
|X'fioil  of  military  service  in  Imlia,  extending  over 
thirty-five  years,  he  was  present  in  several  engage- 
ments as  well  as  six  sieges  and  seven  stormy  in  four 
of  which  be  took  a  very  active  share.  When  Ddhl, 
defended  by  a  handful  of  British  tn^nps,  maintained 
itself  against  a  besieging  army  of  70,000  men  and 
130  pieces  of  cannon,  ( lalloway  w.as  one  of  the  brave 
defenders,  and  fully  shared  in  the  honours  of  that 
remarkable  roistancc.  He  was  also  present  at  the 
siq^  of  bhuitpore,  conduacd  by  Lord  Lake  Cap- 
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tain  Gallowny's  post  on  that  occasion  w.t^  cspeciilly 
t!ie  p'jit  of  liangtT,  for  it  was  that  of  tlie  sajipcrs  — 
a  citrjii  S  t  I ijti-.tantly  unticr  the  enemy's  fire,  ami  s<j 
freuuently  employed  in  the  most  perilous  operations 
dnnqg  me  siwe,  that  all  its  officers,  and  most  of  its 
men,  were  either  killed  or  wonnded.  On  two  occa* 
•ioiis  he  headed  H  in  the  attack  as  put  of  the  Ibriom 
hope,  and  on  the  last  he  was  dangeroialy  wounded. 
Besides  active  services,  which  arc  too  numerous  to 
specify,  and  in  which  his  share  was  thnt  of  a  fcarlos, 
indefatigable,  and  skilful  inferior  otTiccr.  he  was  cni- 

Jtloyed  on  important  commissions  on  the  staff,  and 
or  several  years  held  high  charges  in  India  in  the 
military  engineer  department,  the  last  of  which  was 
that  ot  ntember  of  the  Militaiy  Board  under  its 
new  constitution,  to  which  he  was  ai>pointed  by  the 
govemnr-^^eneral,  Lord  Willium  Bciitinck.  In  this 
responsible  oiiicc  he  so  ai>lv  aci[uiUi-il  liiinsclf  as  to 
1>L-  huiiDureil,  at  his  ilci>ai ture  I'rom  India,  with  the 
highest  approval  of  the  governor-general  in  council. 
Genend  Gattowa/i  variow  aarvioes,  during  his  mili- 
taiy  caieer,  were  alto  publicly  acknowledged  hy 
teteni  of  our  Indian  conmiandefs>in->chief  upon  nine 
different  occasions — by  the  supreme  government  of 
India  on  twenty-one,  and  by  the  court  of  directors  and 
su])ertor  authorities  in  Kngland  on  cIcmti —making 
an  amount  of  distinction  sufficient  to  show  that  he 
only  rcijuired  a  separate  command,  and  an  o|>p<>r- 
tunity,  to  raise  his  name  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
annals  of  our  Anglo-Indian  warfare. 

In  anthonhip  Ctcneral  Galloway  also  obtained  a 
dbtincdon  which  will  perhaps  outlast  the  remem- 
brance of  his  soldiership.  At  a  time  when  such 
knowledge  «as  most  nec<led  by  our  military  goscr- 
nors  and  civilians  in  tlic  East,  he  wrote  a  C'untnen- 
tary  on  the  Mithomelan  Jjtw,  and  aiiotluT  on  tlie 
Z*/-.',  C^nstilution,  and  Cevemmfnt  <;/  hiJui.  He 
also  wrote  a  work  on  /itdian  Si^fts,  which  was  so 
bijghly  esteemed  that  it  waa  Rpnnted  by  the  court 
Oi  directora,  and  used  as  a  text-lx>ok  in  their  mili- 
tary college,  as  well  as  distributed  for  general  use 
throughout  o\ir  Indian  army.  In  addition  to  these 
he  was  author  of  several  military  treatises.  He  was 
nouiinnti-d  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  in  1838,  and  a 
Knight  Commander  in  184S;  and  besides  these  public 
honours,  he  was  elected  a  tlirector  of  the  East  India 
Compaxiy  in  1846^  and  officiated  as  its  chairman  in 
1849.  His  death,  which  was  sodden,  being  after  a 
few  hours'  illness,  occurred  at  his  house,  18  Up{>er 
Harlcy  Street,  on  the  6lh  of  .Xpril,  1850. 

GALT,  Jonv.  This  popular  novelist  and  multi- 
farious writer  was  bom  at  Ir\ine,  in  Ayrshire,  on  the 
ad  of  May,  1779.  and  was  the  son  of  a  sea-caplain 
who  was  employed  in  the  West  India  trade.  The 
stay  of  young  Gait  in  a  district  with  which  he  after- 
wards made  the  world  so  well  acquainted  was  not 
long-continued,  as  his  parents  reiiiov-d  to  (ircciioik 
when  he  w.i>  eleven  years  old.  In  this  town  of  com- 
mercial Im.ile  and  enteq)risc  his  aiucation  was  soon 
finishc<l,  as  he  was  destined  to  follow  the  occupation 
of  a  merchant ;  and  by  way  of  acfjuiring  a  proper 
knowledge  of  his  future  piofesuon,  be  was,  in  the 
fint  iaslanee,  emoloyed  as  a  dcric  in  the  cortom* 
house  of  GreenoGK,  and  afkerwarda  in  a  counting- 
house  in  the  same  town.  This  was  unfavourable 
training  for  that  life  of  authorship  which  he  followcti 
with  such  ardour  in  after-periof|>;  but  his  diligence 
and  fwrscverance  in  self-eilucation  during  the  hours 
of  leisure  not  only  formed  the  groundwork,  but 
the  incitement,  of  hit  Inture  literary  undertakings. 
His  iir^t  attempts,  as  it  usual  with  young  aspirants, 
were  in  poetry;  and  OOe  of  thcse^  a  tragedy  founded 

on  the  bistoty  of  Mary  Queen  ct  Scots,  he  sent  to 


Constable  for  publication,  but  had  the  MS.  refumcd 
unread.  He  was  consoled,  however,  for  this  (.iisaj>- 
pointment  by  having  Ins  smaller  lucubrations  occa- 
sionally published  m  the  Greemaci  Advtrtua-  and 
one  or  two  of  the  Scottish  BMigaiints.  He  Ans  inw 
himself  in  puint,  and  the  ooaaeq[uenoei  it  is«nqrt» 
divine— his  cnthusiaso  would  expand  into  fiiD-grown 
■nthorship.  Undismayed  by  tlie  rejection  of  his 
trage«ly.  Gait  next  attempted  an  ejuc,  the  title  of 
which  was  7'hf  Hattle  of  iMn^s.  It  was  written  in 
octo  syllabic  rhyme,  and  he  prided  himself  not  a 
little  on  the  fact  that,  in  this  matter  at  least,  he  had 
preceded  Sir  Walter  Scott.  TTiis  poem,  written  in 
hve  cantos,  was  enabled  partly  to  struggle  into  light 
in  canaequence  of  detached  portions  of  it  having  been 

f ublished  in  the  Se»tt  MagaaHefar  1803  and  1804. 
t  is  as  well  that  the  world  was  not  troubled  with  it 
M  as  the  following  invocation  to  I>ok,  which  is 
in  "Eldes'  vein,"  will  sufficiently  testify: — 

"The  hidcou*  »torm  lhat  donng  lay 
Thick  bUnkctcd  in  clouds  all  day. 
Behind  »ul|>hurc<ius  HccU,  we 
Kciuvcd  to  this  wrcckinK  ^r.ith  forlliec. 
And  sent  him  raging  rvund  (he  world. 
High  in  a  thund  riaf  chanM  iMffd; 
WbfMc  siccda,  exuibnf  wMi  thdr  load. 
As  the  grim  fiend  they  drag  abroad. 
Whisk  with  their  tails  ihe  turrets  down 
Of  many  a  Maiile,  tower,  and  town." 

Or  talce  tfie  fbllowi^  descriptioa  of  Erie,  one  of  the 

\orse  F.unienides,  in  which  the  sudden  alternations 
of  rising  and  sinkmg  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  even 

by  Sir  Ricbard  Blackmore  :— 

'*  Her  Icxilo.  MilphuremK  glow— 
Her  fumacc-cycs,  lhat  lium'd  below 
A  diioul  furehcad,  glanng  wide, 
Lika  cans  by  aight  in  HccU't  tide. 
And  what  iwr  ftags  for  suff  did  grasp, 
Twas  fnd  iNM>—lieU's  hatchway's  han 
•        •        •        •        •  • 

At  lensth  she  mrvid. 
And  vrowlinR  o'er  the  weltcrini;  fi>>«l. 
That  louder  rag'd,  she  strelch'd  her  hand. 
Clutching  the  red  Taitanam  brand 

Aloft,  arid  as  the  bbck  clouds  sunder'd. 

Pared  the  high  hcivcnii  till  they  thuniler'd." 

It  was  in  1  oudon  that  tliis  poetical  attempt  was 
m.iile.     lie  had  gone  to  tlie  metropolis  in  I  Sco ;  or 

1804,  and  there  a  few  months  of  leisure  at  his  hrst 
entrance  had  encouraged  those  desperate  cmicej)- 
tions  in  Runic  mythology  which  he  extended  through 
five  mortal  cantos.  It  was  not,  however,  by  writing 
epics  that  he  could  support  himself  in  London.  He 
therefore  commenced  business  in  good  earnest,  and 
enteied  mio  ]iartnerslitp  with  a  young  countryman  of 
liis  own:  but  they  sikhi  disagreed;  their  affairs  were 
unsuccessful,  and  in  about  three  years  the  concern 
iKcame  bankrupt.  This  combination  of  poetry  and 
business  was  not  sufficient  for  the  venatue  mind  of 
Gait;  other  stdijects  of  study  occupied  his  attention, 
among  which  were  astrology,  alchemr,  history,  and 
]i"litical  economy.  Was  it  wondeifill  then  l!;at  his 
name,  before  it  ligiired  in  authorship,  should  have 
fi)und  a  place  in  tlie  bankrupt  list? 

After  this  mercantile  disaster  Gait  tried  to  re- 
establish himself  in  business,  along  with  a  brother; 
but  this  attempt  also  proved  abortive.  Sick  of  mer^ 
dumdise,  and  impatient  to  try  something  else,  he  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  law,  and 
for  this  purpose  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  was  s(H>n  overtaken  liy  a  nervous  indisposition 
that  unfitted  hini  for  the  <lry  studies  of  Coif  u/cn 
l.ttlUton;  aixi,  !■>  way  of  solace,  until  the  malady 
should  pa&s  away,  he  sat  <lown  to  write  a  l>ook. 
The  subject  was  ready  to  his  hand ;  for,  in  a  walk 
with  some  friends  through  the  coUms  of  Oxford  in 

1805,  he  had  felt  indknant  that  Cardinal  Wolscy, 
the  founder  of  Christ  Chuidi  CoUcg^  should  have 
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bfcn  allowed  to  bequeath  5ucli  a  Ikioii  \vi;liin;t  .i 
fittuig  commemoration  from  its  learned  disciples; 
and  «oce  better  might  not  be,  he  had  resolred, 
aSea  Iho^h  be  was,  at  tome  time  or  other  to  cepaii' 
ike  defidenqr.  That  season  had  now  arrived;  and 
accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  1809,  he  com* 
menced  a  life  of  Cardinal  Wolscy,  and  finished  it  in 
a  very  few  m<>tiths.  The  short  time  that  he  took 
for  the  nece>4ar\-  reading;  and  research,  as  well  as 
KTitiui;,  which  sucli  a  subject  rc<]uirc<l,  will  give  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his 
intellect.  But  with  this  haste  and  hurry  there  was 
cnioudy  oombuied  the  grave  methodical  airaqge* 
aieiit  of  rtie  connting-honse;  he  transcribed  upon  one 
part  of  his  writin:,'  ;)a[icr  tho  hi.turic:il  facts  extracted 
from  Cavemiish,  I-  nMis,  .m  l  Ihnnc,  and  wove  round 
thc:n,  upon  the  mar;;in  and  between  the  interstices, 
hii  own  remarks  and  de<luctions.,  until  a  gay  parti- 
coloured web  was  the  result,  after  which  he  systema- 
tiaed  the  whole  into  a  continuous  luumtive.  "I  was 
dcsifoos,'*  he  says  of  it,  **to  produce  a  work  that 
would  deserve  some  attention. '  This  work,  which 
he  afterwards  impro%'c<!  and  extended,  was  not  pub- 
Iishc<l  till  three  years  after\var<!s.  As  his  health  did 
not  iraptove,  he  now  resolvtil  to  try  tlie  effetts  of 
trarcl  before  l>cing  called  to  the  Lnj^lish  bar;  and  in 
1809  he  left  England  for  a  tour,  which  extendctl  over 
Alee  yean.  Tm  result  of  this  long  journey  was  two 
srparate  works  at  Us  retnni.  The  first  was  entitled 
Vtjmga  and  7)w>tls  in  Mr  Yeurs  1809,  iSic^  and 
1811,  ccnttiirtin'^  Statistuti/,  Commercial,  and  Miscd- 
Linfms  Obsfrratwru  cn  Gibraltar,  Sardinia,  Suily, 
A/j/ta,  and  Titrkn- ;  an<l  the  secoml.  Inters  from 
tht  Lnant,  (ont.mtin^  l'ic>i<s  of  lh(  SlaU  of  Soeidy, 
Minrti'rs,  0/>t/ti\>'is,  and  Comnurif  in  Greece  and 
Several  of  the  Principal  Islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

These  were  not  theonly  works  whidi  Gait  published 
en  his  relnm  to  England.  His  poetical  inspiration 
still  haonted  him,  hot  so  much  sobered  down,  that 
daring  his  tour  he  had  been  cjnploying  himself  in 
writing  dramas  on  the  plan  of  Altieri,  where  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  plot  and  fewness  of  the  characters  were 
to  be  compensated  by  the  full  force  of  nature  and 
poetic  excellence.  This  was  certainlv  a  great  sacrifice 
in  one  whose  iougination  so  levelled  in  plot,  and  was 
s»  ftftye  fn  inddent  The  vdnme,  whKh  was  pub> 
UAedintSl^^eontained  the  tragedies  of  "  Maddafen," 
"Agjsmemnon,**  ''Lady  Macbeth,"  "Antonia,"  ami 
'"Clytemnestra,"  and  as  only  250  copies  were  printed, 
the  work  l*einc  published  on  his  t»wn  account,  it  hati 
little  chance  ofundergoing  the  test  of  public  opinion. 
Kvcn  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  roughly  handled  in 
the  Quarterly  Revievo  by  an  ironical  criticism,  in 
which  Gait  was  devated  to  the  rank  of  a  second 
Shakspeare.  Soon  after  his  return  he  married  Eliza- 
beth. dju:,'htcr  of  Dr.  Tilloch.  editor  if  t!;c  Phdoso. 
fkical  Miif^jzirte,  and  ]>roprietor  lif  the  .SA.v,  a  news- 
[«aper  on  which  Cialt  had  l)ccn  for  some  time  em- 
Ioye<I.  In  the  same  year  also  (1812),  so  prolific  in 
is  publishing  ads'cntures,  he  sent  through  the  press 
his  A'efections  on  Jhtldual  and  Ctmmer^al  Subftcis. 

Having  now  abandoned  all  thoofrfits  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  bar.  Gait  was  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  authorship  until  something  more  stable 
should  occur.  lie  therefore  wrote  in  the  Monthly 
M '.:.i::i'.c  xwX  other  jK'nodicals  of  the  day.  He  also 
}  r.jcc:--!,  with  Mr.  Colbum  the  publisher,  a  pern  h1  ual 
which,  under  the  title  of  the  New  Bntuh  Theatre^ 
should  onhttrii  the  hcsx  of  those  dramatic  productions 
which  the  managers  of  the  great  play«hoaact  bad  re- 
jected. It  was  hoped  that  in  this  way  deserving 
talent  would  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  "many 
agcmof  purc^  ray  serene"  be  made  to  glitter  in  the 
qre  of  a  ddigbted  world,  iaslead  of  bemg  tiampled 
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among  the  dust  of  the  green-room.  It  was  a  most 
benevolent  and  hopeful  sjieculaiion,  of  which  Call, 
the  proposer,  wa.s  appointed  editor.  Hut  little  liid 
he  anticipate  the  flood-gates  of  mud  which  such  a 
proposal  opened.  There  was  an  instant  jail-delivery 
of  manuscript  pUys,  enough  to  have  converted  the 
country  into  a  literary  Botany  Bay  or  Alsatia;  and 
Gait,  amidst  the  heap  of  dramatic  matter  under  \v  lucli 
he  was  well-nij;h  smothered,  wa^s  obliged  to  confess 
at  last  that  the  managers  of  tiicatrcs  were  not  such 
reckless  or  unjust  rejectijrs  as  they  had  Injcn  callctl. 
The  work  at  its  commencement  was  successful,  but 
soon  afterwards  idl  off,  although  the  plan  was  im« 
proved  by  the  admission  of  plnys  that  had  been 
written  but  not  presented.  Before  it  expired  Cilt 
possessed  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  uf 
insertin-j  some  of  his  own  dramatic  priniuctions, 
among  which  was  the  tragedy  of  J  he  Wttnas^  after* 
wards  peiformetl  in  several  towns  with  altered  titlcs. 
After  this  his  career  for  some  years  was  one  of 
active  business,  combined  with  authorship.  During 
his  travels  he  had  ooncdved  the  idea  of  importing 
British  goods  through  iSirkey,  in  spite  of  the  conti- 
nental blockade  by  which  Napoleon  endeavoured  to 
exclude  our  conmierce;  and  upon  this  plan  he  em- 
ployed  himself  <iiligent!y  f<jr  some  lime  both  in  Eng- 
land ami  Scotland.  But  tlie  conception  appeared 
too  l>old  and  hazardous  to  those  traders  wlio  were 
invited  to  the  risk;  and  his  efforts  ended  in  disap- 
pointment. Another  occupation  with  which  he  was 
commissioned  was  to  superintend  a  bill  through  the 
Mouse  of  t  oniinoiis  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Union 
L  anal  Company.  As  enough  of  leisure  was  afforded 
him  in  London  during  the  suspense  of  this  bill,  he 
wrote  the  Uftmd  Shtdies  of  Henjamin  West.  lie 
also  wrote  a  romance,  of  which  the  hero  was  the 
Wandering  Jew.  Of  this  work  two  considerable 
editions  were  sold,  although  it  had  never  been  re- 
viewed. This  neglect  the  author,  who  aCfiwtkmateiy 
clung  to  the  remembrance  uf  his  Wandering  Jew  to 
the  last,  reganled  with  some  surprise.  "How  the 
work,  '  he  says,  "should  have  been  so  long  unnotice<l, 
while  others  which  treat  of  the  .same  subject  have 
attracted  considerable  attention,  I  cannot  saj;  but 
tliis  I  know,  that  many  of  my  own  £sr  inferior  pto- 
ductions,  in  originality  and  1>eauty,  have  been  much 
anp]aude<l,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  they  have  sold  so  well." 
We  suspect  that  few  of  our  readers  have  been  among 
the  imrchaseis  of  this  wonderful  myth,  orhavecvcn 

heard  its  name  till  now. 

Amidst  all  the  tnil  and  struggle  of  these  literary 
attempts,  John  Gait  had  not  yet  discovered  where 
his  strength  lay.  History,  biography,  travel.s,  epic 
and  diamiatic  poetiy,  roroano^he  had  tried  them 
all,  bat  altainra  success  in  none.  His  over-boiling 
imagination  and  erratic  fancy  were  too  much  even 
for  fiction,  whether  in  ]>rose  or  verse;  and  when  he 
alte!iit,)te<l  solw  i  narrative,  h.-.  love  fif  oriL;inalily  was 
ever  leading;  him  into  some  st.irtlmg  paradox  which 
the  facts  uf  history  were  unable  to  make  good.  The 
eccentricity  of  his  political  opinions  had  also  given 
not  a  littfe  oAence  to  the  still  predominant  party; 
for  although  a  Tory  In  theory,  he  seemed  a  very 
Radical  in  practice,  and  had  more  than  once  run  n 
muck  against  the  jKiwers  that  1)C,  when  he  found 
them  stopping  up  his  way.  <  )n  this  account  ho  ha<l 
also  brought  tlown  upon  his  head  the  ire  of  the 
Quarterly  Kevtew^  whose  censure  was  enough  to 
blight  the  popuhuityofan  author  among  Tory  readers, 
an<i  tlirow  him  ottt  upon  nentml  gnnmd.  Thua»  up 
to  1S20,  hisattemptswereaserlesofKteruybluiiders, 

and  his  pnxluction  of  tliat  year.  The  Earthquake — 
a  stem  sombre  novel  in  three  volumes,  which  has 
shared  the  fate  of  his  other  productions  written 
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before  this  period,  should,  inordinary  circumstances, 
have  been  hU  last  attempt  in  authorship.  But  m  !iis 
long  aeudt  in  the  dark  he  had  hit  upon  ihc  ri^ht 
vein  at  last.  It  was  not  in  the  wild  and  wonderful 
that  he  waa  to  excel,  hat  in  the  homely,  the  humoroas, 
and  the  caustic.  "The  hero's  har]),  the  lover's  lute," 
with  which  he  had  tried  to  enchant  t!ic  world,  but  to 
no  purpose,  were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  vulj^ar  bajj. 
pipe  and  stock-and-horn.  His  hrst  attempt  in  thi^ 
way  was  the  Ayrshire  Ix^aUes — a  work  which  origin- 
ated in  mere  accident.  One  of  his  enjoyments  was 
to  "show  the  lions"  to  such  strangers  as  were  intro* 
duced  to  him  in  London;  and  of  tliese,  as  might  be 
c.xi)ecled,  were  many  original  characters  from  the  far 
north,  whose  SLMisatiuns  among  the  wotukr^  nC  the 
{^reat  metropolis  were  a  rich  fexst  to  hiNketu  uii^erv- 
ant  eye  and  quick  sense  of  the  ludiuruus.  It  s')on 
occurred  to  him  that  these  peculiarities  might  1>e  eni- 
bodied  in  particular  personages,  and  illustrated  by 
oorra^Nmdent  adventures;  the  whole  materials  were 
tiefore  him  like  those  of  a  rich  landscape,  and  only 
needetl  artistic  selection  and  combination  to  fonn  a 
very  choice  picture.  Upon  this  idea  he  set  to  work, 
and  without  any  formal  j>lot  for  his  story,  scene  after 
scene  grew  upon  his  hand  as  it  was  needed,  untU  the 
Ayrshire  Ltgatees  was  the  result.  It  was  in  this  way 
tKat  Humpkrty  CUnktr  was  produced — the  best  of 
all  Smollett's  prodnctiom.  As  last  as  the  chapters 
of  Gait's  new  attempt  were  written,  they  were  pub- 
lished in  Bltuhoood's  Mngazine  of  1820  and  1821, 
and  their  appearance  excited  universal  attention, 
while  they  continue<l  to  rise  in  popularity  to  tin-  l.i>t: 
so  that,  when  rini-.hei|,  they  were  ])uhlished  Nei)arately, 
and  eagerly  devoure<l  by  the  novcl-readinK  public. 
It  was  n  style  of  writing  which  had  been  so  long  dis- 
ined  M  to  have  ail  the  charms  of  originally,  while 
tlie  tnithfidneB  of  the  diflerent  characters  was  such 
as  to  impart  to  fiction  all  the  duums  of  reality, 
(ialt  found  that  he  had  succee<led  at  last,  and  fol- 
lowed up  his  Miccc---.  with  the  Aitiioh  L>f  the  Pamh, 
which  was  published  in  1S21.  This  work,  however, 
although  so  late  in  its  appearance,  was,  properly 
speaking  the  first  of  Gait's  ScotiLsh  novels,  as  it  had 
been  wntten  in  1813,  Imtlaid  aride,  until  thesuooess 
of  the  Ayrshire  iMxtets  encouraged  him  to  commit 
it  to  the  press.  In  this  work  also  he  had  not 
troubled  himself  .about  the  constniclion  of  a  rcjjular 

1)lot,  and,  like  its  predecessor,  it  w.js  a!!  tlie  better 
or  the  omission,  l-oiij^  before  he  C'>uuneiiijeil  the 
Annals  his  amljttion  had  been  to  "write  a  book  that 
would  be  for  .Scotland  what  the  I'icar  of  IVakefidd  is 
for  England;"  and  this  was  the  result.  Ue  certainly 
could  not  have  adopted  a  better  model. 

No  one  can  imagine  that  the  i>cn  of  Calt.  so  in- 
defatigable when  success  was  nj,'ainst  it,  would  now 
relapse  into  idleness.  In  Amuth  ,  f  (he  l\ii-uh 
he  had  exhilnted  the  progress  of  improvement  in  a 
rural  (iMriL^  of  the  west  of  Sootland;  he  was  now 
denrous  of  describing  the  same  progress  in  a  town. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Jrmmt,  whidi  was 
published  in  1822.  He  liad  now  learned  the  true 
secret  of  novel-writinj;,  as  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "In  the  composiiKjn  of  the  Prcn-ost  I 
followed  the  same  rule  of  art  whieli  seemed  to  me  st) 
proper  in  the  Aititiils  of  Ihc  I\iris!i,  namely,  to  bring 
impressions  on  the  memory  harmoniously  toi,'fthcr; 
indeed,  I  have  adhered  to  the  principle  in  all  my 
subsequent  compositions,  and  sonjetimes  I  fancy  that 
the  propriety  of  doing  so  may  lie  justified  by  nature. 
1  think  no  ingenuity  can  make  an  cnttroly  m  w  thing. 
Man  can  only  imagine  the  old  together;  join  legs, 
and  amis,  and  w  ings  .as  he  may,  only  the  forms  of 
previously-created  things  can  be  imitated.  The 
whole  fignre  may  be  tStrit  and  unlike  anything  la 
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the  heavens,  or  the  earth,  or  the  waters  under  the 
earth:  but  the  imitations  of  the  human  liand  in  the 
detalM  will  ever  be  evident.  ...  In  my  youth  I 
wrote  a  poem  called  the  Lqsetid  of  St.  Anthony, 
which  I  undertook  with  the  Intention  of  depicting 
comiea!  jilmnlasins;  but  I  hnd  r.nt  proceciled  f.ir  till 
I  was  induced  to  change  my  miiui,  by  observing 
that  my  most  extravagant  fancies  were  tmly  things 
of  curious  patchwork,  and  that  the  same  defect  might 
be  discerned  in  all  those  things  iawhidi  the  'creative' 
powrer  of  genius  was  said  to  be  more  indisputable. 
...  I  therefore  give  up  all  pretMsion  to  belonging 
to  that  class  who  deal  in  the  wild  and  wondeifiil; 
my  wish  is,  to  be  estimated  by  the  truth  of  whatever 
I  try  to  represent. " 

The  next  work  of  Gall  was  the  Steam-hceif,  a 
niivel,  published  originally  in  Blaeimvod,  in  which 
he  wisheii  to  give  .such  an  account  of  the  coronation 
of  George  IV.  as  an  "abortive  bailie"  from  Scotland 
might  Ix  likely  to  da  This  was  fioUowed  by  Sir 
Andrew  IVyllie,  in  which  he  wished  to  exhibit  the 
rise  nn<I  }in>j,'ress  of  a  humble  Scotchman  in  I>indon. 
In  this  tale,  however,  he  gave  way  to  his  l)tcran,"  be- 
setting sin,  a  fault  of  which  he  was  afteru.H'U  l.iliy 
conscious;  and  he  says  of  it  veiy  justly,  "The  inci- 
dents arc  by  far  too  rom.antic  and  uncommon  to  my 
own  taste,  and  are  only  redeemed  from  their  extra- 
vai^nce  bv  the  natural  portmttoreof  the  characters." 

But,  indeed,  either  accurate  conception  or  finished 
exeattion  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  Gait 
in  his  writings  at  this  period,  when  we  remeinl>er 
that  the  three  last-mentioned  works,  viz.  tlic  J'niost, 
tlie  Stcam-hoat,  and  Sir  AtiJtnj  U'\li'u;  were  all 
publi.shcd  in  1822.  In  the  following  year  he  pro- 
duced his  Gathering  of  the  West,  w  hich  was  alao 
published  in  the  first  instance  in  BUukwtod't  M«gt- 
dtu.  The  subject  was  the  visit  of  Geoise  IV.  to 
.Scotland  —  an  event  that  appeared  in  .so  many 
ludicrous  aspects  to  the  mirthful  satirical  mind  of 
Gait,  that  he  could  not  repress  his  profane  chuckling 
at  this  great  iiT'titar,  even  w  hen  he  endeavoured  to 
look  the  most  composed.  He  therefore  says  of  the 
CaiAeriiarf  and  its  kindred  work  the  Steam-boat — 
**Notwiuntanding  the  deference  for  magnates  and 
magnificence  under  whidt  these  works  were  written, 
the  original  sin  may  be  detected  here  and  there  peep- 
ing out,  insomucli  that  those  who  consider  Toryism 
.as  consisting  of  the  enjoyment  of  at  least  |>eiisu>iis. 
must  be  dreadfully  shocked  to  think  even  a  moderate 
))olilician  of  any  sort  could  be  .so  far  left  to  hiniMrlf 
as  to  speak  so  irreverently  of  things  w  hich  concerned 
the  afloirs  of  empires  and  bui]^  towns." 

We  Irnve  alreaify  alluded  to  Gall's  exobenmee  in 
the  pnxluctions  of  1822;  bu;  that  of  the  folIowiiM 
year  was  still  more  excessive,  so  that  it  might  well 
be  said  of  him,  vires  aequirit  etiiiiio.  Thus  the 
Entail,  Knii^itn  Gilhqize,  and  the  S/acu'ife — each  a 
thrce-volumetl  novel — were  published  during  this 
year  of  portentous  abundance.  The  first  of  these 
novds  was  fiMinded  upon  an  inddent  rdated  by  the 
lord-provost  of  GUsgow  to  Gait.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  he  was  accustomed  to  make  the  most  of 
everything  that  he  had  heard  or  witnessed,  by  either 
laying  it  down  .as  the  groundwork  of  a  tale,  or  intro- 
ducing  it  as  an  amusing  episode;  and  in  this  faculty 
of  adaptation  lay  much  of  the  excellence  of  his 
popular  work.s.  Thus  his  vigorous  and  picturesque 
description  of  the  nottbem  coast  of  Scotland  in  the 
Entail,  was  expanded  from  an  interesting  account 
of  the  hxality  given  to  him  by  a  daughter  of  Sir 
b<hn  Sinclair ;  w  hile  many  of  the  grotevpie  events 
and  lr,u7uir<nis  jokes  with  which  his  other  talcs 
abound  bad  long  previously  enlivened  the  firesides 
of  the  peaiantiy.  In  him,  however,  it  was  no  small 
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merit  thai  he  should  have  intnxlucetl  them  so  happily, 
and  told  them  so  weU.  A*  a  proof  of  the  accepta- 
hOitf  of  his  last-mentioned  work.  Gait  tells  us,  in 

his  Litifrary  Life  anJ  Miscellanies,  th.nt  Sir  Walter 
Scutt  had  read  it  thrice,  and  Lord  Byron  as  often. 
Of  Rimgam  Cilhahe  he  aLo  tells  us  that  it  received 
the  uniqae  and  distinguished  honour  of  being  reoom* 
■undea  from  the  pulpit  by  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Aberdeen.  This  tale,  in  which  the  narrator,  a  per- 
Mrcute:!  Covenanter,  relates  the  history  of  his  praiKl- 
fith'.T,  ^ive-.  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  pro^Tir^s  of  the 
Kefurmation  in  Scotland,  from  the  days  uf  Knox 
and  Murrajr  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  ooUecting  materia  U,  and  pre- 
■erring  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  Gait  went  to 
Rinsory  Mouse  to  ^thcr  traditions,  and  collected 
leVNal  relics  of  the  battle  of  Killiecrankic.  The 
GUue  which  incited  him  to  write  such  a  work  was 
iodSnatioo  at  the  popularity  of  Old  Mortalitf^  in 
wfaidi  the  Covenanters  were  held  up  to  rfduule; 
an;l  he  was  animated  with  a  chivalrous  zeal  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  thc^e  heroic  but  nuich  vilified 
sufferers  in  the  cause  of  conscience  and  reli,L;ion. 
But  unfortunately  Ringan  (iilhaize  was  no  match  for 
Balfour  of  Burley.  In  this  tale  Gait  very  rashly 
abandoned  his  own  field  of  broad  reality  and  plain 
everyday  life,  for  one  where  nothing  but  history  and 
imaj;inalion  could  aid  him;  and  therefore  it  exhibited 
a  marked  deficiency  both  in  cxcLUtiuii  and  popular 
interest.  It  was  still  worse,  however,  witli  llie  Spae- 
teift^  where  he  went  back  from  the  Covenanting 
periods,  with  which  the  Scottish  public  can  stiU 
nmpathize,  to  the  fifteenth  ccntuty  of  Scottish  history, 
awmt  which  they  know  little  an(l  care  still  less;  and 
with  all  his  attempts  at  the  sublime,  which  often 
swelled  into  the  turgid,  he  coiil<l  not  interest  his 
readers  one  jot  In  the  Duke  ,1  Alb.uiyand  his  worth- 
lets  biDod,  or  even  in  James  I.,  our  heroic  minstrel 
kmg.  It  was  certainly  an  over*ambit{oas  attempt, 
and  as  such  it  failed.  At  this  period  the  cm]iire  of 
hiitorical  romance  belonged  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  to  him  alone,  w.thnut  j>ef  r  or  riv.il.  liui  that 
■iuth  an  attempt  was  the  opening  of  a  safety-valve, 
and  that  the  work  would  have  exploded  10  some 
fuhion  or  other,  is  manifest  from  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  author: — "The  fate  of  James  I.  of  Scot- 
had  early  seemed  to  me  possessed  of  many  dramatic 
Cipabilities ;  and  in  the  dream  of  my  youth,  to 
Slastfate  by  tales,  ballads,  ail  <:i,;mas  the  ancient 
Usiocy  of  my  country,  it  obtained  such  a  portion 
of  my  attention  that  I  have  actually  made  a  play 
on  the  subject.  In  riper  life,  many  years  after,  I 
wrote  the  novel ;  and  my  knowledge  of  the  aL,'e  in 
vhich  the  transacti(jiis  lie  enabled  me  to  complete 
the  stoiy  in  such  a  manner  that,  merely  as  an  anti- 
quarian essay,  it  merits  consideration.**  To  the 
Uparufi/e  succeeded  Rtthdau^  in  which,  not  cootsnt 
with  going  hack  80  6r  as  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  Gait  transferred  the  scene  to  England,  where 
his  great  forte  tls  a  .Sc^ittish  novelist  had  to  be  utterly 
laid  aside;  and  Kothelan  was  a  failure.  Among  the 
manifold  aims  of  the  author's  ambition,  that  of 
bemg  a  good  musical  composer  happened  to  be 
one;  and  m  Rothtlan  Gait  had  not  only  written  two 
songs,  but  also  set  them  to  music.  But  it  unfortu- 
nalely  happened  that  the  printer  was  smitten  with 
the  same  ambition,  and  not  liking  the  tunes,  he 
sahstitBted  two  of  his  own,  which  were  printed 
in  the  work.  "At  the  time,"  says  Gait,  "I  was 
staying  with  ft  iHend,  and  a  copy  of  the  book  was 
left  for  nie  in  the  morning.  On  going  do\vn  stairs 
I  fo-jn  i  it  in  tlie  library,  where  we  usually  break- 
tiVic  i;  and  .is  pleased  at  the  sight  as  a  hen  with 
her       of  which  she  cannot  kedde  enough  to  the 
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woild  abont,  I  lifted  the  volmncs,  and  tamed  to 

the  tunes.  Courteous  reader,  sympathiie!  Instead 
of  my  fine  airs,  with  an  original  inflection  that  had 
been  much  admired  by  a  competent  juilge,  I  belicld 
two  that  surely  had  Ixjen  purchased  at  the  easy 
charge  of  a  halfpenny  a-piece  from  a  street  pipcrl 
I  looked  aghast,  and  almost  fiuntcd.  There  was  a 
^nd  piano  in  the  drawrog-nwrn.  I  nish^,  book 
m  hand,  upstairs  in  a  whirlwind.  It  was  of  no  use 
—the  piano  too  was  a  p<irtueps  cnminis,  and  would 
only  pronounce  the  Highland  coronachs  which  stand 
in  the  publication  even  to  this  day;  and  the  worst  of 
it  was,  my  friend,  instead  of  taking  out  his  handker* 
chief  and  condoling  becomingly,  only  gave  vent  to 
'onextingtiishable  laughter,'  and  paid  no  attention  to 
my  jxalhetic  appeals  at  the  figure  I  must  cut,  being 
really  no  deacon  among  musician^  at  the  thought  of 
having  two  such  boixia  fiights  aflfiliated  to  me.^' 

A  change  once  nioie  ooclmcd  in  the  life  of  Gait, 
hi  iRdiich  the  active  fadwriotts  avthorwas  to  be  transt- 
formed  into  theeomUy  active  and  enterprising  man 
of  business.  Besides  liring  reckoned  only  inferior  to 
.Sir  Walter  Scotl  as  a  delineator  of  Scottish  character 
and  manners,  his  reputation  stood  high  as  one  well 
acquainted  v\  ith  the  principles  and  practice  of  com- 
merce; and  on  this  account  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
commfidoned  him  as  their  agent  to  prosecute  their 
claims  on  the  home  government  for  the  losses  they 
had  sustained  during  the  occupation  of  the  province 
by  the  anny  of  the  United  States.  During  the  ne- 
gotiations which  occurred  in  consequence,  a  proposal 
to  sell  crown -lands  in  Upper  Canada  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  sufferers  wxs  made  by  Mr.  Gait, 
and  adoj-ited  by  government;  and  a  Canada  company 
was  incur] Mirated  in  1S26  to  purchase  land  and  colo- 
nize it.  During  the  previous  year  he  hail  been  em- 
ployed in  valuing  the  lands  that  were  to  be  exposed 
to  sale,  after  which  he  bad  returned  to  England;  but 
in  the  autumn  \9a6  he  went  bade  to  Caiutda, 
where  he  was  employed  by  the  company  as  their 
superiiileiident.  His  able  and  active  management 
soon  secured  the  confidence  of  his  constituents;  new 
settlements  were  founded,  a  village  was  called  by 
his  name,  and  the  township  of  Guelph  was  his  entire 
creation.  But  imfortunately  Gait's  activity  was  not 
Iralanced  by  an  equal  amount  of  prudence,  and  in 
the  ardour  of  his  proceedings  he  managed  to  involve 
himself  in  quarrels  with  the  colonial  government,  and 
with  Sir  I'eregrine  M.ait!and,  who  was  at  its  head. 
Such  is  too  often  the  folly  and  the  fate  of  those  who 
go  fbrth  as  the  refbrmen  of  our  colonies ;  they  enter 

their  new  ^j  lv  re  of  action  with  their  heads  filled 
with  ma^n.i  caart.i  and  the  rights  of  Erilish  citizen- 
ship, forgetful  all  the  while  of  the  distance  of  these 
colonies  from  the  parent  seat  of  goveniment,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  more  stringent  rule  than  would  he 
toterated  in  London  or  Edinbuigh.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  error  of  Gait ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  complaints  that  were  sent  home  against  hun  he 
was  superseded  by  the  directors  of  the  company. 
But,  whether  in  the  bustle  of  action  or  the  ch.ngrin  of 
disappointment,  his  pen>  could  not  lie  idle ;  and 
during  this  period  he  produced  the  Onun,  a  tale  that 
was  favourably  revie\ved  in  Blacktocod's  Magaant  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  Last  of  the  Ijiiras,  a  novel 
whieli  iie  meant  to  lie  the  continuation  of  a  class  that 
has  the  Annals  of  the  Parish  for  its  commencement. 
For  the  encouragement  of  the  drama  in  Quelicc  he 
also  wrote  a  farce,  entitled  I  'isitorst  or  a  Trip  to 
Que/>ee,  whidi  was  acted  with  great  success  by  an 
amateur  company.  Another,  which  he  \\rote  for 
New  \'ork,  to  propitiate  the  Americans,  who  had 
taken  offence  at  his  I'lsitors,  was  entitled  An  Aunt 
in  Vir^iniOf  and  was  afterwards  published  in  Black' 
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wood's  Magazine,  with  the  scene  transferred  from 
New  York  to  Lcmdoa.  He  intended  to  write  a  third 
for  bis  own  town  of  Goelph,  where  his  dwelling- 

houM-  was  to  be  converted  into  a  theatre,  and  the 
dr.im.i  iiitruduced  into  this  infant  settlement;  bat  his 
dcsi^'u  w.i-,  sii>pen(led  by  more  urj;ent  demands,  and 
the  necessity  of  his  spec<ly  return  to  England. 

Tltis  event  occurred  in  1829,  after  he  had  been 
two  yean  wid  a  half  in  America.  On  his  ictura, 
without  a  situation  and  almost  penniless,  Gait's 
creditors  becnme  iirj^ent,  and  he  was  olilii^ol,  in  con- 
sequence, to  avail  hmisclf  of  the  inM>lveut  debtors' 
act.  The  world  was  to  be  commenced  anew;  but 
the  elxsiicity  of  youth  and  the  ardour  of  hope  wirt- 
exhausted,  and  Gait,  now  at  the  age  of  fiity,  l>i  i 
already  done  more  than  most  men  nave  achieved  at 
that  period.  And  yet  he  must  continue  an  author, 
no  longer,  liowever,  from  choice  but  necessity;  for 
of  all  that  he  had  possessed  nothing  but  his  pen  re- 
mained. .\nd  bravely  hegiided  hiiwelf  for  the  tiisk, 
and  published  in  successloa  Lamrit  T«ddt  Southen' 
nan,  and  the  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  TTiey  were 
written  with  hi*^  wonted  mpidity,  l)cing  j)nvluce<l 
in  l,S29  and  1S50;  but  the  spirit  that  funnerly  ani- 
matC'l  iiiin  ha^i  iK  cniiie  l.ini^u:'!,  so  that  the^e  w-iiks, 
excellent  thoui^h  they  are,  will  not  stand  comi>ari- 
son  with  his  former  novels  that  so  hi|^y  intereste«l 
the  Scottish  public.  While  he  was  oocapied  with 
the  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  a  caustic  production,  in 
which  his  lor<i>hip  meets  with  somewhat  rough  en- 
tertainment, Ciall  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
Cmrkr,  •  newspaper  of  high  Tory  principles.  lint 
however  well  adapted  in  many  wavs  for  such  an 
oflke*  it  Is  easy  to  guess  that  he  could  not  continue 
kingr  to  liold  it,  and  that  the  same  independence  of 
spirit  which  wrecked  him  in  Canada  would  mar 
him  as  the  Corypheus  of  any  iM)hiical  {>arty  whatever 
in  the  journalistn  of  London.  "  I  he  only  kind  of 
scruple  that  I  felt,"  he  sajrs,  "if  such  it  may  be  called, 
was  in  thinluag  the  politics  of  the  journal  a  little  too 
ardent  for  the  spirit  of  the  times;  and,  in  consequence, 
my  first  object  was  to  render  them  more  suitable  to 
what  I  apprL-liL-tiiJetl  was  the  wiiolesoine  state  of 
opinion,  prcparatury  to  introducing  occasionally  more 
of  disquisition  into  the  articles.  .  .  .  Accordingly, 
without  manifesting  particular  solicitude  to  make 
myself  remarkable,  I  began  by  attempting  gradually 
to  alleviate  the  ultra-toryism  of  the  paper,  by  expla- 
nations of  more  liberality  than  the  sentiments  of  .any 
party."  By  such  an  honest  proce<lure  either  the 
newspaper  or  the  editor  must  go  down;  and  (jalt 
thns  continues  his  nanmtive:  **I  had  not  been  long 
installed  as  editor  till  I  perceived  that  the  business 
would  not  suit  mc.  In  point  of  emolument  it  was 
convenient;  but  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  money 
matters  have  ever  been  perhaps  too  ^lii;lilly  regarded 
by  me,  ami  my  resignation,  thoui^h  it  partook  of  that 

Eromptituile  of  enunciation  which  all  my  decisions 
ave  uniformly  manifegtedi  was,  however,  the  result 
of  very  solemn  reflection.  To  men  who  have  juster 
notions  of  the  value  of  money  than  I  have  ever  en- 
tertainetl— not  from  persuasion  but  from  habit,  if 
not  constitutional  carelessness — my  resignation  in 
snch  a  crisis  of  forttme  will  not  be  «asily  comprchcn> 
dUet  bat  to  those  who  tMnk,  as  the  old  song  sings 
that  there  are  things  'which  gold  can  never  miy,'  no 
further  explanation  can  be  necessary.** 

.Mi'iut  ihc  same  i«  ri<i;i  (ialt,  while  thus  Inisied 
with  literature,  attempted  to  form  a  new  American 
land  company,  bat  was  unsuccessful;  and  to  aggravate 
his  Ddsfortnnei,  two  attacks  of  paralysis  waned  him 
tint  bis  day     enterprise  bad  ended — that  he  was 

now  chained  to  the  oar.  He  ICtited  to  his  native 
country  there  to  await  his  lim^  W  doubly  uncertain; 


and  to  close  his  eyes,  when  bis  hour  came,  amidst 
the  sccneiy  and  society  which  he  had  loved  so  welL 
Vet  he  stiU  continued  to  linger  on  from  year  to  year, 
although  repeated  shocks  of  the  malady  inflicted  at 
each  visitation  the  "bitterness  of  death;"  and  while 
his  nKniiiry  was  impaired  and  his  mind  enfeebled, 
he  was  still  obligetl  to  toil  for  the  sujipurl  of  a  life 
that  seemed  scarcely  worth  having.  And  yet  he 
could  still  be  happy,  for  his  was  that  healthful 
state  tX  leeltng  that  looked  habftnally  upon  the 

hrit^ht  side  of  thini^s,  and  could  find  itself  occupation 
a-,  lon^  as  a  single  faculty  remained  in  exercise. 
With  an  amanuensis,  or  a  chance  friend  to  transcrd»e 
from  liis  dictation,  heconlniued  to  pour  forth  volume 
after  volume,  "to  wrench  life  from  famine,"  as  he 
nununfaUy  expressed  it;  and  although  these  produc« 
tions  ooola  scarcely  bear  comparison  with  those  of 

his  happier  yc-ars,  tht-y  sti'l  retained  the  iniprc^-.  of 
his  former  vivacity  and  inventiveness,  as  wcU  a^ 
much  of  his  vi;jorous  talent  and  reach  of  thouj;ht. 
In  this  way  he  produced,  among  other  publications, 
the  Autohiography  of  John  Gait,  in  two  volumes  8vo, 
and  the  Literary  IJfe  and  Miscellanies  of  John  Gali, 
in  three  volumes  i2mo,  from  which  the  materials  <*f 
the  fore^ijiut;  sketch  have  been  mainly  derived.  .\i 
length,  aUcr  the  fourteenth  stroke  of  paralysis,  he 
died  at  Greenock,  on  the  lltb  of  April,  I8J9. 

The  works  of  Gait  were  very  nnmeroa^  compris* 
ing  about  fifty  volumes  of  novels,  and  more  than  a 

score  of  dramas,  independently  of  his  biogmpbical 
and  miscellaneous  works.  Of  these,  however,  oidy 
a  tithe  of  his  tales  will  continue  to  lie  read  and  valued, 
not  only  for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  the 
transcripts  of  a  state  of  society  that  is  rapidly  passing 
away.  In  this  department  the  name  of  John  Gait 
will  be  pcrpetuatea  as  a  national  remembnuice,  and 
his  descriptions  be  prised  when  the  living  realiQr  has 
depart  cil. 

GARDEN,  Francis,  a  distinguished  judge  under 
the  designation  of  Lord  Gardenstone,  was  Dora  at 

r.dinburgh  on  the  24th  of  June,  1721.  He  w  as  the 
second  son  of  Alexander  Garden  ol  Troup,  in  B.inff- 
shire,  and  of  Jane,  daughter  of  .Sir  Francis  Grant, 
Lord  Cullen,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. He  followed  the  usual  course  of  education  at 
the  grammar-school  and  university,  and  being  des* 
tined  for  the  bar,  entered  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  on  the  14th  of  July,  1744.  During  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  professional  career  Mr.  Garden 
was  distinguished  for  his  conviviality,  at  a  period 
when,  espMiall^  in  Scotlxuid,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  real  proficiency  was  requuite  to  procure  fiune  in 
that  qualification.  \  strong  hale  Ixnly  and  an  easy 
Iwnevoleiil  mind  gave  him  a  particular  taste  for  social 
inlarily:  had  he  lived  at  a  liifierent  age,  be  might 
have  turned  these  qualities  into  a  ditVerent  channel, 
but  they  suited  with  the  period,  and  he  accordingly 
became  the  prince  of  jolly  livers.  Nor,  when  m 
reached  that  period  of  fife  when  certain  bodily  feel- 
ings generally  make  ancient  bacchanalians  look  back 
with  bitterness  on  their  youthful  frolics,  did  his  ever- 
contented  mind  lo-.e  its  etjuanimity.  If  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  indulge  himself,  he  bore  the  indul- 
gences of  others  with  charity.  His  mind  was  of  the 
same  overflowing  description,  and  continued,  after 
the  body  was  disabled,  to  perform  its  part  in  the 
social  circle.  .Many  charactert--tic  anecdotes  have 
lieen  preMirved  of  his  convivial  propensitic-s  dunng 
his  early  practice  at  the  bar.  On  one  occasion, 
durinix  the  time  when  I'rinoe  Charles  £dwanl  was 
in  |«jssession  of  Edlnbnrgh,  be  and  •  Mr.  Cuop 
ninLjham  (afterwards  gencrali  are  said  to  havciofiv 
prcicrrud  wine  and  oyalcrs  to  watching  and  WDld* 
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thit,  when  Mnt  ■»  s  patral  bv  Sir  John  Cope 
to  witdi  the  coMt  towards  Masselbm]^,  instesd  of 

pnjving  a  protection  to  the  army,  they  were  them- 
ielves  taken  prisoners,  just  when  the  fea.st  was  at  its 
higiiest,  bv  a  single  individual,  who  happened  to  be 
prowling  ut  the  neigbboiubood.  It  must,  however, 
be  allowed,  that  at  that  period  there  were  not  many 
iadiiceaients  to  exertion  neld  ont  to  Scotsmai  of  the 
higher  rank.  There  were  few  men  eminent  for  their 
graias,  or  even  for  the  more  passive  acquirements  of 
clmicai  leamin;;  which  distingubhed  the  neighbour- 
kgtoaairj.  The  bar  was  the  only  profession  which, 
Ami  Hs  iwpectability  and  emoluments  oflered  itself 
■t  a  resource  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  landed  ]iro- 
prictors,  then  sufficiently  j'  lor;  and  while  the  learn- 
injj  anf]  information  at  that  lime  re<|mre(l  by  its 
members  in  their  [irofesMonal  capacity  were  not 
gnat,  the  jealousy  of  England,  just  after  the  unioii, 
tUowed  but  to  one  family  in  Scotland  the  rational 
|iiro$pect  that  time  and  labour  might  be  well  spent 
m  preparing  for  the  duties  of  a  statesman.  The 
itite  of  the  country  and  its  political  influence  were 
sm^larly  discouraging  to  the  upper  classes,  and 
from  nuny  naturally  active  spirits  being  left  unem- 
idoyed,  thejr  tamed  to  indolence  or  unprofitable 
amenents  those  talents  which  might  have  rendered 
them  the  best  ornaments  of  their  country.  The 
lution  haii  then,  indeed,  Ix-guu  by  dcj,'rces  to  shake 
oJT  Its  lethargy,  and  by  the  time  the  sn  i  <  i.t  of  ihn  i 
memoir  had  advanced  a  little  in  life,  he  l>ecainc  one 
of  the  most  admired  and  beloved  social  members  of 
a  aide  of  iUaftiiooB  pbikaophei*  aifd  historians, 
whose  names  tutt  dear  to  the  memorv  of  didr  coun- 
trymen as  those  who  first  roused  tndr  slombering 
energies. 

O.i  the  14th  of  July,  1 744,  Mr.  Garden  was  made 
sheniT  of  Kincardineshire,  and  he  soon  after  showed 
the  soundness  of  his  perception  and  the  liberality  of 
his  mind,  by  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  assist  the 
nodest  talent  and  elegant  taste  of  the  author  of  Tkf 
Muutrt'l.  To  those  who  m.iy,  from  its  lately  extinct 
remnants,  have  formed  any  idea  of  the  stately  cold- 
ness preserved  by  the  higher  classes  in  Scotland 
towaids  their  inferiors  in  tlM  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  will  operate  as  no  small  evidence  of 
the  disc^nnii  nt  and  kindness  of  the  judge,  that 
hi:  began  hi>  acquaintance  with  tiie  poet  and  philo- 
sopher  when  that  individual  was  only  a  cotter 
boy  sitting  in  a  field  writing  with  a  pencil.  In 
August,  1759,  Mr.  Garden  was  chosen  one  of  the 
1^1  assessors  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh;  and  as  a 
higher  step  in  professional  advancement,  in  April, 
I761,  acc'jpte  i  nffic'^.'  in  the  latter  days  of  Mr.  I'ltl's 
administration,  as  joint  s, il icitor-gcueral  ci  Scotland, 
alon^  with  Mr.  James  Mo:u^'omcry,  afterwards  lord 
due^baroo.  What  were  bis  professional  attainments 
as  a  faiwTer  it  is  at  this  distance  of  time  difficult  to 
determine,  as  he  has  left  behind  him  no  professional 
work,  the  only  index  which  can  lead  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  mere  II  clinical  attainments  as  a  barrister.  Asa 
pleader,  however,  we  know  he  was  iiighly  cstimatetl 
— as  his  connectioo  with  a  renowned  lawsuit,  which 
spicad  its  fioBC  owall  Ennme^  and  created  in  Scot' 
bad  a  faneot  of  Equitation  inferior  only  to  the  heat 
of  religioos  COIItHlfersy,  has  well  shnwn.  The  ap- 
pearance made  by  Mr.  Ganien  m  the  Doii'.;las  cause 
rendere-l  his  nauie  lietter  known,  and  li  s  talents 
more  appreciated,  than  cenenlly  istlls  to  the  lot  of  a 
nese  fbicnsic  pleader.  He  was  early  connected  with 
the  proceedings  of  this  great  case,  in  the  Toumelle 
proeos  in  France,  where  he  appeared  as  senior  to 
nu  future  friend  and  literary  assocbte,  the  classical 
Burnet  of  Monboddo,  and  is  ^[eoenlly  reported  to 
Ittve  left  bdund  him  a  big^  oiNaion  of  bis  leamiiif^ 
VOL.  u. 


and  the  powers  of  his  dogneDce^  even  when  clothed 
in  a  foreign  language.    He  became  connected  with 

the  case  on  its  transference  to  England,  but  amidst 
its  multifarious  changes  he  was  raised  to  the  bench 
as  successor  to  Lord  Woodhall  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1764,  in  time  to  act  as  a  judge  on  the  case,  then  very 
diflerent  in  its  aspect  and  material  from  what  it  was 
when  he  performed  the  part  of  a  cotmsel. 

In  1762  Mr.  Garden  had  purchased  the  estate  of 
Johnston  in  Kincardineshire,  and  in  1765  he  com- 
menced those  improvements  on  his  estate  which,  if 
not  amomi;  the  mart  brilliant  acts  of  his  life,  arc  ix:r- 
haps  among  those  which  deserve  to  be  longest  and 
best  rememDcred.  At  the  thne  when  the  estate  of 
Johnston  was  purchased,  the  village  of  Lawrencek irk, 
if  a  village  it  could  then  be  called,  contained  but 
fifty-four  inhabitants,  living  there,  not  because  it  was 
a  centre  of  commercial  or  mdu!.trial  circulation,  but 
because  chance  had  brought  a  few  houses  to  be  bvllt 
in  each  other's  vicinity.  i«rd  Gardenstone  caused 
a  new  line  of  street  to  be  planned  out  on  his  own 
])roperty;  he  gave  extremely  moderate  leases  of  small 
iarms,  and  ground  for  building  ii(>on,  to  the  last,  for 
the  period  of  looyears;  he  estaLlished  a  linen  manu- 
factory^  built  an  mn,  and  with  a  singular  attention 
to  the  minute  comfbirts  and  happiness  of  hb  rising 
flock,  seldom  equalled  by  extensive  projectors,  he 
founded  a  hbrary  for  the  use  of  the  villagers.  To  Oi^sist 
the  progress  of  si  nitty  in  reducing  men  disjiersed 
over  the  country  into  the  conipact  limits  of  a  town, 
is  an  tasf,  and  genemUy  a  |>roiitable  process,  but  to 
found  toims  or  vilbwcs  where  there  u  no  previous 
spirit  of  influx,  is  working  to  a  certain  degree  against 
nature,  and  can  only  be  anoiniHshed  by  labour  and 
expense.  Although  the  benevolent  mind  of  Lord 
(jardenstone  ]iroduced  a  mutual  understanding  and 
kindness  betwixt  himself  and  his  tenants,  which  mere 
commercial  speculators  fail  in  producing,  yet  many 
of  his  best-formed  plans  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
village  proved  unavailing,  and  he  was  frequently 
subject  to  disappointment  and  needless  t\|Kiisc. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  felt  the  pleasure  of 
being  kind  vithout  profiting  himself.  At  much  ex- 
pense he  supported  a  pnotDcld  and  manu&cture  of 
stockings,  and  purchased  a  royal  dtaiter  erecting 
l-awrencekirk  into  a  burgh  of  barony,  with  a  regular 
magistracy.  He  had  the  satisfaction  Lclore  his  death 
to  find  the  population  increase  to  500  souls,  and  in 
a  letter  to  the  mhabitants  w  hich  he  published  late  in 
life,  he  says~-"l  have  tried  in  some  mcasim  a  variety 
of  the  pleasures  which  mankind  pafiaes  bat  never 
relished  anything  so  nrach  as  the  pleasure  arising 

from  the  ])rogress  of  my  village." 

In  1776  Lord  Gardenstone,  in  addition  to  his 
scat  on  the  civil  bench,  was  appointed  to  fdl  the 
office  of  a  lord-commissioner  of  justidaiy,  or  ordinary 
judge  in  the  criminal  coort,  as  successor  to  Lord 
Pitfour.  Nine  years  afterwords,  having  succeeded, 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  to  tlie  extensive 
e-'talc  of  Troup,  he  relieved  himself  for  ever  from 
some  of  bis  laborious  judici:^!  duties,  and  for  a  time 
from  them  all,  ami  resolved  to  attempt  to  recruit  his 
failing  constitution,  by  making  a  pleasure  tour 
through  the  Continent.  Accorain^y,  in  1786,  he 
passed  into  France  by  Dover,  visiting  Paris  and 
Lyons,  remaining  during  part  of  the  w  inter  at  Mar- 
seilles. In  the  ensuing  spring  he  passed  to  Geneva, 
where  he  saw  the  ruined  remnant  of  V^ollairc's  vil- 
lage at  Femey,  from  which  he  was  able  to  draw  a 
comparison  much  in  favour  of  his  own,  where  the 
people  enjoyed  permanent  political  rights,  which 
would  render  them  indepen<ient  of  any  future  suiH  rior 
who  might  not  be  disposed  to  imitate  the  Itenehccnce 
of  the  of^pmd  patron.   Lord  Gaidcostooe  s^h  ni  ilio 
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remminder  of  his  allotted  time  in  traversing  the 
Netheflands,  Germany,  aivl  Italy;  making,  in  ]ils 
prepress,  a  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  and  com- 
mitting to  writing  a  number  of  Lur^ory  remarks  011 
the  men  and  manners  he  encountered,  and  the  work^ 
of  art  he  had  seen  on  his  tour,  or  met  anywhere  eUc, 
port  of  which  were  submitted  to  the  world  in  two 
daodednoTohimes,  denominated  Trevetting  Mem^ 
andiims  made  in  a  Tour  tifnui  the  Coiitiueitt  of  Europe 
III  t!u  year  1792,  and  a  remaining  vuIuiik-  was  pul)- 
lishod  after  his  dc:ith.  Al)'>ut  the  same  time  he 
pubUshcU  Misitllaiius  in  IVou  and  Verse,  a  collec- 
tion of  petty  productions  which  had  given  him  arouse- 
ment,  either  in  oomponng  or  bearing,  during  his 
cariier  days.  Perhaps  withont  affectation,  the  gravity 
of  Uie  judge  might  have  rcstrainc<l  the  man  from 
giving  to  the  world  a  i>ublication  which  could  not 
li;ive  r.^;^L•  1  tlic  better  part  of  his  repiii;itii>ii.  Lonl 
Gardenstone  was  cither  not  a  |K>et  Ixjrn,  or  his  ima- 
gination had  not  stood  the  ordeal  of  a  profession 
which  deals  in  (act  and  reason.  His  serious  verses 
have  all  the  sltfTness  of  the  French  school,  withont 
either  the  loftiness  of  Pope  or  the  fire  of  Dryden. 
Tlie  author  ha<l,  to  be  sure,  an  cvcr-tccming  mind, 
which  never  emitted  anytliitig  c<.inimc>u  or  contempt- 
ible, but  it  is  to  be  feareil  that  the  merits  his 
verses  possess  are  those  of  rhetoric  rather  than  of 
poetry;  fur,  thoogh  oonstmcted  in  the  same  woric* 
shop  which  formed  words  and  ideaii  that  thrilled 

t!ir '  i;.;!!  the  minds  f>f  a  s-.ili  bird  nudience,  they  are 
Cfit.imly  vt,Ty  l1.it  and  iiKic:;am  as  ]>oetical  produc- 
tions. The  satiric.1l  ]accis  have  .t  ■-insular  jMingcncy 
and  aculcness,  ami  arc  hue  spccnnens  of  the  early 
natural  jiowcrs  of  the  author;  but  they  are  rather 
destitute  of  the  tact  aoqoired  by  professed  satirists. 
A  biographer  who  seems  to  have  Men  intiiaate  with 

his  lonKlii[\'  doi  ribt-s  him  as  having  expressed 
great  coiUeinpt  for  ilie  .itTectation  of  those  who  ex- 
pressed disgust  -Tt  the  iniicln:ai.ics  of  Horace  or  Swift, 
and  it  must  certainly  be  allowed  tliat,  in  his  hum- 
orous fragments,  he  has  not  departed  from  tlic  spirit 
of  his  precepts,  or  shown  any  respect  for  Uie  feelings 
of  these  weaker  brethren.  Loni  Gardenstone  spent 
the  latter  days  of  his  life,  as  he  had  done  the  earlier, 
in  an  unrestricted  benevolence  and  a  social  inter- 
course with  the  world,  indul^^in;;  m  the  same  i>riii- 
ciplcs,  which  years  had  softened  in  their  activity,  but 
had  not  diminished.  He  was  still  an  ornament  and 
a  useiul  assistant  to  the  circle  of  great  men  which 
raised  the  respectability  of  his  country.  He  con* 
tinned  to  use  his  ihcn  ample  fortune,  and  his  pmc- 
tised  acuteness,  in  giviii^^  cncoiirngc-nK-nt  to  letters, 
and  in  useful  public  in.ijoct-.,  tiic  l;i-t  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  erection  of  a  building  over 
the  mineral  spring  of  St.  Bernard's,  in  the  romantic 
wle  of  the  water  of  Leith,  a  convenience  which 
seems  to  have  been  mnch  more  highly  apprcciate<l 
formerly  than  nnw,  atul  is  always  mentioned  as  one 
of  tlietliici  lnc^lIL■nl^  m(  t!ie  judge's  life.  He  died  at 
Morninj^side,  nt-ar  fMitibiirj^h,  on  tlie  22d  of  July, 
1793.  The  village  which  hail  afforded  him  so  much 
benevolent  pleasure  exhibited,  for  a  considerable 
period  after  his  death,  the  ontward  si^  of  grief, 
and,  what  seldom  happens  in  the  fluctuations  of  the 
worM,  the  philanthropist  w.is  mourned  by  those  who 
had  experienced  his  pulilic  munificence  as  a  private 
frienil. 

In  person,  1  .ord  Garvlenstonc  is  descriljcd  as  having 
been  a  commanding  man,  with  a  high  lorrfiead, 
leatnies  iateliectually  marked,  and  a  serions  penctrat. 

I  Life  introductory  to  voL  jd  of  TmmUing  Mtmomntinrnt, 
the  ooly  life  of  CardcMtone  hithorto  pubruihed— at  least  the 
am  triuch,  MKMiSfriMwMWir,  hw  boM  auadMd  w  his  nanM 
hi  Iwnmamal  dwMaanei. 


ing  eye.   He  was  genendly  a  soccesslnl  speaker,  and 

differed  from  many  orators  in  being  always  pleas* 
ing.  The  effect  ap^H:ars  to  have  been  produced 
more  by  a  deep-tonetl  melodious  voice,  a  majestic 
ease  anil  carelessness  of  manner,  which  made  him 
appear  unburtlened  with  diflKcnltics,  and  a  flow  of 
lanmiage,  which,  whether  treating  of  lamiliar  or  of 
serraos  subjects,  was  always  co|>ious — than  by  the 
studied  art  of  forensic  oratory.  His  political  princi- 
ples were  always  on  the  side  of  the  jicoplc,  and,  so 
far  as  may  be  gatliered  fnim  Ins  remarks,  he  would 
have  pmctically  wished  that  ever)'  man  shouM  enjoy 
every  freedom  and  jirivilege  which  it  might  be  con- 
sonant with  the  order  of  sooely  to  allow,  or  which 
might  with  any  safety  be  conceded  to  those  who 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  restraints  ami 
ojnnions  of  an  uncc]ual  government.  I'r.im  all  that 
can  l)c  gathered  from  his  life  and  chi'  vi  ii  r,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Lord  Gardenstone,  like  many  other 
eminent  petM>ns  of  his  ptofenloa  in  Scotland,  should 
have  leit  behind  him  no  permanent  work  to  save  hia 
memory  from  oblivion.  His  TVavriting  Memoran- 
</////// display  the  jwwersof  a  stronj^ly  thinking;  niinil, 
carelessly  strewed  alxjut  on  ununtthy  olijec's;  the 
ideas  and  information  are  given  witii  taste  and  true 
feeling;  but  they  arc  so  destitute  of  organization  or 
settled  purpose,  that  they  can  give  little  pleasure  to 
a  thinking  mind  searching  for  digested  and  useful 
information,  and  are  only  fit  for  those  desultoiy 
readers  who  cannot,  or,  like  the  nr.th or  himself,  will 
not,  devote  their  mimls  to  any  partauLu  end.  The 
author's  criticisms,  scattered  here  and  there  through 
his  memorandums,  his  letters  to  his  friends  in  the 
Edinbtirgh  Masaziiie,  and  numberless  pencil  marks 
on  the  margins  of  bis  books,  are  always  just  and 
searching,  and  strikingly  imtrammelled  by  the  pre- 
judices of  the  day,  a  quality  we!!  cvhil  ited  in  his 
praises  of  Shakspeare,  then  by  no  nuan^  lasbion- 
able,  and  of  the  s.itellites  of  the  great  bard,  Shirley, 
Marlow,  Ma&singer,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
who  were  almost  forgotten. 

GARDINER,  Jamfs,  a  dislingutshed  military 

officer  and  Christian  hero,  wa^  born  at  ("arridcn  \:\ 
Linlithgowshire,  January  1 1,  16S8.  Of  this  remaik- 
able  person  we  shall  abridge  the  pleasing  and  popu- 
lar memoir  written  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  addiitg  such 
additional  particulan  as  have  fallen  under  oor  ob' 
servation  in  other  sources  of  intelligence. 

Colonel  Gardiner  was  the  son  of  Captain  Patrick 
(lanliner,  of  the  family  of  Torwoo<lhead  by  N!r^. 
Mary  Hmlge,  of  the  family  of  Gladsmuir.  1  he 
captain,  who  was  master  of  a  han<lsome  estate, 
served  many  years  in  the  aniiy  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne,  and  died  abroad  with  the  lintish 
forces  in  (Germany,  shortly  alter  the  battle  of  Hoch- 
stet.  through  the  fatigues  he  underwent  in  the  duties 
of  that  celebrated  c.impaij^n.  He  had  a  company 
in  the  regiment  of  ft^ot  once  commanded  by  Colonel 
Hodge,  his  brother-in-law.  wl o  w  is  slain  at  the 
head  of  that  regiment  at  the  l>attle  of  Steinkirk, 
1692. 

Mrs.  Gardiner,  the  colonel's  mother,  was  a  ladjr 
of  a  very  \'alnab1e  character;  bat  it  pleased  God  to 

exercise  her  with  ver)'  uncommon  trials  ;  for  she  not 
only  lost  her  husband  and  her  brother  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  but  also  her  eldest  son,  Mr.  kol>ert 
Gardiner,  on  the  day  which  completed  the  i6tli  year 
of  his  age,  at  the  siege  of  Namur  in  1695. 

She  took  care  to  instruct  her  second  son,  the  sab- 
jcct  of  this  memoir,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  He  was  also 
trained  up  in  human  literature  at  the  sdiool  of  Lin» 
litbgow,  wheie  he  made  m  vciycoaadenible  piugiMa 
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n  the  langoages.  Could  his  mother,  or  a  voy  tt' 
Vfjun  aunt,  of  whose  good  instructions  and  exhorta- 
tk»s  he  often  spoke  with  pleasure,  have  prevailetl, 
he  would  not  have  thought  of  a  military  life.  But 
it  suitevl  hi^  ixste  ;  an>i  the  ardmir  nf  his  s[)itlt, 
mated  by  the  persua^ioos  of  a  friend  who  greatly 
wifcd  it,  was  not  to  be  restrained.  Nor  Will  llic 
lenter  wooder  that^  tiins  excttod  and  supported,  it 
eisily  overbore  their  tender  remonstrances,  when 

h-  '.noHs  th.it  this  lively  youth  fou<;ht  three  duels 
before  lie  attained  to  the  stature  of  a  man;  in  one 
of  which,  when  he  was  but  ei:;iit  years  old,  he  re- 
ceived from  a  hoy  much  older  than  himself  a  wound 
in  bis  i^bt  check,  the  scar  of  which  was  always 
fcqr  apparent.  The  false  sense  of  honour  which 
instated  him  to  it  might  seem  indeed  something 
t:\cusnhle  in  those  unri]x-tied  years,  and  consideriiiL,' 
the  profession  of  his  father,  brother,  and  uncle;  but 
he  was  often  heard  to  mention  this  rashness  with 
that  rqgret  which  the  reflectioD  would  naturally 

E've  to  so  wise  and  good  a  man  in  the  maturity  of 
c. 

He  serveil  t'lr^t  .v^  a  cadet,  which  must  have  heen 
ver)*  early;  and  \vlirn  at  fourteen  years  old  he  l)ore 
aa  ensijjn's  corami>siou  in  a  Scots  regiment  in  the 
Dalch  service;  in  which  he  continued  till  the  vear 
1700,  when  he  veceived  an  eitfign's  commission  from 
Qoeen  Anne,  which  he  hore  in  the  battle  of  Ramil> 
li'.'-.,  hein^  then  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age. 
In  this  memorable  action,  which  was  fought  ^lay 
2 J,  1706,  our  young  officer  was  of  a  party  in  a  forlorn 
bopc^  oommanded  to  dispossess  the  French  of  the 
churchyard  at  Ramillies,  where  a  constderable  num- 
ber of  them  were  posted  to  remarkable  advantage. 
They  succeeded  much  better  than  was  expected;  and 
it  inay  well  he  sanjHj^ed  tint  Mr.  (lardiner,  who 
had  Ijcfore  been  in  several  encounters,  was  glad  of 
such  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  himselC  Accord- 
inj^ly,  he  had  planted  bis  Colours  on  aa  advanced 
L;iound ;  and  wnile  he  was  callbie  to  his  men  he  r<- 

cc.vol  a  shot  into  his  mouth  ;  which,  without  bcat- 
iri'^  out  any  of  iiis  teeth,  or  touching  the  fore-part 
of  hii  tongue,  went  through  his  neck,  and  came  out 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  on  the  left  side  of  the 
votebne.  Not  feeling  at  first  the  pain  of  the  stroke, 
hi  wondered  what  was  become  ot  the  ball,  and  in 
die  wihine&s  of  his  surprise  began  to  susjiect  he  had 
vAillowed  it;  but  drcmping  soon  after,  he  traced  the 
passage  of  it  by  bis  nngcr,  when  be  could  discover 
it  no  other  way.  Tlus  accident  h^ipaieil  alwut  fn  e 
or  iix  in  the  evcttil^;  and  the  army  ponuing  its  ad- 
vantages against  the  Frendi,  without  ever  regarding 

the  Wounded  (which  was  the  I  'uki-  nf  Marllinruu^^h's 
constant  metho  1),  tlie  )oun;j  otTicer  lay  all  ni^'lu  in 
the  field,  agitate^l,  as  may  well  be  sup|)ose<i,  with  a 
great  vanety  of  thoughts.  When  he  rellected  upon 
the  circumstances  of  his  wound,  that  a  ball  should, 
as  be  then  conceived  it,  go  through  his  bead  with* 
oat  killing  him,  he  thought  God  had  preserved  him 
hy  miracle  ;  and  therefore  as>uredly  cunchided  that 
he  .shuiild  live,  ahatuloneil  and  desperate  as  his  slate 
sremed.  to  1k'.  His  mind,  at  the  same  time,  was 
taken  up  with  contrivances  to  secure  his  gold,  and 
he  had  recourse  to  a  very  odd  expedient,  yASxii 
proved  succevsful.  Expecting  to  \yc  stripped,  he 
nrrf  took  out  a  handful  of  that  clotted  yore  of  which 
he  was  fre'iuently  obiigeij  to  clear  his  mouth,  and 

Eit  into  his  left  hand,  he  took  out  his  money 
nineteen  pi<>toles),  and  shutting  lus  iiand  and 
ring  the  back  part  c€  it  with  biood»  he  kept 
it  in  this  nosition  till  the  blood  dried  in  sndi  a  man- 
Der  that  hLs  hand  could  not  easily  fall  open,  though 
any  sudden  surprise  should  happen,  in  the  mom- 
ipg  the  French,  who  were  masters  of  that  spot, 


to  plunder  the  slain;  and  seetttg  him  to  appearance 
atoMMt  expirii^,  one  of  them  was  just  applying  a 

sword  to  his  breast,  when,  in  the  critical  moment, 
a  Cordelier,  who  attended  the  i>lunderers,  interposed, 
taking  him  by  liis  dress  for  a  Frenclimaii;  and  said, 
"I)onot  kill  that  poor  child."  Our  young  soldier 
heard  all  that  passed,  though  he  was  not  able  to 
speak  one  word;  and,  openi^  his  eyea»^BUiide  a 
sign  for  something  to  dirnlc.  They  gave  Mm  a  np 
ot  some  spirituous  liquor,  and  afterwards  carried  him 
to  a  convent  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  was 
cured  by  the  lienevolent  lady-abbess  in  the  course 
of  a  few  montlis.  Ue  received  a  great  many  devout 
admonitions  firom  the  hdies  there,  and  they  would 
fain  have  persuaded  him  to  acknowledge  what  they 
thought  so  miraculous  a  deliverance,  by  embracing 
tile  Catholic  Failh,  as  iln-y  wlic  pleased  to  c.dl  it. 
Hut  they  could  not  succeeil  :  for  though  no  rdu.ioii 
\&y  near  his  heart,  yet  be  had  too  much  of  1I  e  pirit 
of^ a  gentleman  lightly  to  change  that  form  of  religioa 
whidi  he  wore,  as  it  were,  loose  about  him. 

He  served  with  distinction  in  all  the  other  riorioos 
actions  fought  by  the  Duke  uf  Marlborough,  and 
rose  through  a  course  of  rapid  and  deserved  promo- 
tion. In  1706  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  very 
ouickly  after  he  received  a  oomet's  commission  in 
the  Scots  Greys,  then  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Stair.  On  the  31st  of  Januarj',  1714-15,  he  was 
made  captain-lieutenant  in  C  olonel  Ker's  regiment 
of  dragoons.  At  the  taking  of  Preston  in  Lanca- 
shire, 1715,  he  headetl  a  party  of  twelve,  and,  ad- 
vancing to  the  IiarricadeB  of  the  insmgentSi  set  them 
on  fire,  notwithstanding  a  fiirioas  storm  of  muktfiy, 
by  which  eight  of  his  men  were  killed.  A  looig 
peace  ensued  after  this  action,  and  (iardiner,  being 
favourably  know  II  to  tlie  l  .arl  of  Siair,  was  made 
his  aid-de-cami),  and  accompanied  his  lordship  on 
his  celebrated  cmbavsy  to  Paris.  When  Lord  Stair 
made  his  splendid  entianoe  into  Paris,  Captain  Gar* 
diner  was  nis  master  of  the  horse;  and  as  much  of 
that  admirably  well-atijusted  ceremony  fell  upon 
him,  he  gained  great  credit  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  it.  L'nder  his  lordslii]i's  favour  a 
captain's  commi-ssion  was  procurc<l  for  him,  dated 
July  22,  1715,  in  the  rtt;iment  of  dragoons  com- 
manded by  Colonel  St-annope,  then  Earl  of  Har- 
rington; and  in  1717  he  was  advanced  to  the  majority 
of  that  rc^'inicnt;  in  which  office  he  cnntiiuie<l  till  it 
was  reduce*!,  Novemlxr  10,  171S,  w  hen  he  was  put 
out  of  OOmnussion.  But  his  majesty  King  George 
I.  was  so  thoroughly  apprised  of  his  iaitliful  and 
iniiMirtant  services,  tlut  he  gave  him  his  sign-manual 
enliilinL,'  him  tit  the  first  majority  that  should  become 
vacant  III  any  reL;iiiKnt  of  horse  or  di-aj^oon--,  which 
happened  about  five  years  alter  to  be  in  Croft's  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  in  which  he  received  a  commission, 
dated  June  1st,  1724 ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  the 
same  year,  he  was  made  major  of  an  older  raiment, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Stair. 

The  remainder  of  his  military  appointments  may 
be  here  summed  up.  On  the  24th  January,  1 729-30, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  same  re^ment,  lo^g  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Cadogan,  with  whose  friendship  this  brave  and 
vigilant  officer  was  also  honoured  for  many  years; 
and  he  continued  in  this  lank  and  regiment  till  the 
\-)\\'.  I'f  A  ['III,  17.43,  when  he  receivetl  a  colonel's 
commission  over  a  new  regiment  of  dragoons,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  w.as  destined  to  fidX  about  two 
years  and  a  half  after  he  had  received  it. 

Captain  Gardiner  lived  for  several  years  a  verv 
}^av  and  dissolute  life,  insomuch  as  even  to  distint^uish 
himself  at  the  dissolute  court  of  the  Regent  Orleoiui. 
His  conduct  was  cbaiactotaed  by  every  specks  of 
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vice,  and  liis  constitution  enabknl  h.m  to  pursue  his 
courses  with  such  iitjoiicuiitce  of  manner,  that  he 
acquired  the  name  of  "the  happy  rake."  Still  the 
checks  of  conscience,  and  some  remaining  principles 
of  good  education,  would  break  in  upon  his  most 
licentious  liours.  and  I  particularly  remember,  !>ays 
Dr.  Do  lilri'I^e,  he  tald  mc  th.it  when  some  of  liis 
ih.ssolute  conip.mions  were  once  conjjnxtulatiug  him 
on  his  distinfjuished  felicity,  a  dog  happening  at  that 
time  to  come  into  the  room,  he  coiud  not  forbear 
sraaning  inwaidly,  and  saying  to  hitnadf,  **Oh  that 
I  were  that  dog !'  But  these  remonstrances  of  rea- 
son and  conscience  were  in  vain ;  and,  in  short,  he 
carrie<l  tilings  so  far,  in  this  wretched  part  of  his  life, 
that  I  am  well  as&urcd  some  sober  EngHsh  gentle- 
men, who  made  no  great  pretences  to  religion,  how 
agreeable  soever  be  might  have  been  to  them  on 
other  accounU,  lather  decUncd  than  sought  his  com- 
pany, as  fearing  thejr  might  have  been  eoamured  and 
corrupted  by  it. 

Thr  crisis,  however,  of  this  course  of  wickedness 
arnved  at  last.  1  am  now  come,  says  his  biographer, 
to  that  aistonishing  part  of  his  story,  the  account  of 
his  eooversion,  which  I  cannot  enter  upon  without 
afsoring  the  reader  that  I  have  sometimes  been 
tempted  to  suppress  many  circumstances  of  it;  not 
only  as  they  may  seem  incredible  to  some,  and  en- 
thusiast ital  to  others,  but  I  am  very  sensible  they 
are  liable  to  ^reat  abuses;  which  was  the  reason  tlut 
he  gave  me  tor  concealing  the  most  extraordinary 
from  many  peooos  to  whom  he  mentioned  some  of 
the  rest 

This  memorable  event  happened  towards  the 
middle  of  July,  1719;  but  I  cannot  be  exact  as  to 
the  day.  I  he  major  had  spent  the  evening  (anil, 
If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  tlie  .'^aljbath)  in  some  gay 
eompany,  and  had  an  unhappy  assignation  with  a 
matiied  woman,  of  wliat  ranJc  or  qiulity  I  did  not 
particnlarly  inquire,  whom  he  was  to  attend  exactly 
at  twelve.  The  company  broke  up  about  eleven; 
and  not  ju  Iging  it  convenient  to  anticipate  the  time 
appointed,  he  went  into  his  chamber  kill  the 
tedious  hour,  perhaps  with  some  amu>inL;  lH»ok,  or 
some  other  way.  But  it  very  accidentally  hai>pcncd 
that  be  tooli  up  a  relieious  book  wluch  his  gixxl 
mother  or  annt  fiad,  witnout  his  knowledge,  slipped 
into  his  portmanteau.  It  was  called,  if  I  remember 
the  title  exactly,  Thf  Chrisdan  So/i/ifr,  cr  lleavfit 
t s'.Y'i  by  Storm:  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Watson.  Guessing  bjr  the  title  of  it  that  he  should 
find  aoow  phrases  of  his  own  profession  spiritualized, 
In  a  manner  which  he  thou^t  might  affi>nl  him  some 
diversion,  he  resolved  to  dip  into  it ;  but  he  took  no 
serious  notice  of  anything  he  read  in  it :  and  vet, 
while  this  book  was  in  his  hand,  an  iuiiirL-sslDii  was 
made  upon  his  mind  {iierh.T]'>  (iod  only  knows 
how)  which  drew  after  it  a  train  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  happy  consequences.  There  is  indeed  a 
possibility,  that  while  he  was  sitting  in  this  solitude, 
and  reading  in  this  careless  and  profane  manner,  he 
might  su  iTenly  fall  asleep,  and  only  dream  of  what 
he  apprehended  he  saw.  Hut  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that,  when  he  gave  mc  this  relation 
t*739]»  he  judged  himself  to  have  been  as  l»x>ad 
awake  during  the  whole  time  as  he  ever  was  in  any 
part  of  his  lifie ;  and  he  mentioned  it  to  me  several 
times  aiterwarAi  as  what  nndoubtedly  passed,  not 
only  in  his  imatjination,  but  !)er>re  his  eyes. 

He  tli'JUght  he  saw  an  unu>ual  blaze  of  liijht  fall 
on  ihc  book  while  he  was  reading,  which  he  at  first 
imagined  might  happen  by  some  accident  in  the 
candle.  Bnt  liftbig  np  his  eyes  he  apprehended, 
to  his  extreme  amasement,  that  there  was  before 
huD,  IS  it  were  suspended  in  the  air,  a  visible  re* 


presentation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cro9% 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  glory ;  and  was  im- 
pressed as  if  a  voice,  or  something  equivalent  to  a 
voice,  had  come  to  hhn,  to  this  effect  (for  he  was 
not  confident  •«  to  the  ve^y  words),  "Oh  sinner! 
did  I  suffer  this  for  thee^  and!^are  these  the  returns?" 
l?ut  whether  this  were  an  audible  voice,  or  only  a 
strong  mijuession  on  his  mind  equally  striking,  he 
did  not  seem  very  confident,  though,  to  the  IksI  of 
my  remembrance,  he  rather  judged  it  to  be  the 
former.  Struck  with  so  amazing  a  phenomenon  as 
this,  there  remained  bardly  any  life  m  him,  so  that 
he  sank  down  in  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  sat,  and 
continued,  he  knew  ik  t  exactly  how  lung,  r.iseiisible; 
which  was  one  circumstance  that  made  me  several 
times  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly be  all  this  while  asleep;  but  however  tlut  were, 
he  quickly  after  opened  his  eyes;,  and  saw  nothing 
more  than  usual. 

It  may  easily  be  SMp}x>scd  he  was  In  no  condition 
to  make  any  observation  upon  the  time  in  \Nhii.li  he 
had  remained  in  an  insensible  state.  Isor  did  he/ 
throughout  all  the  remainder  of  the  night,  once 
recollect  that  criminal  and  detestable  a.ssignation 
whidi  had  before  engrossed  all  bis  tlioughts.  He 
rose  in  a  tumult  of  passions  not  to  be  conceived,  and 
walked  to  and  fro  in  his  chamber,  tUl  he  was  ready 
to  drop  down  in  unuttcralile  astoiiishnient  aii'l  agony 
of  heart ;  ap])earing  to  himself  the  vilest  monster  in 
the  creation  of  God,  who  had  all  his  lifetime  been 
cmdlying  Christ  afresh  by  his  sins,  and  now  saw, 
as  he  assuredly  believed,  by  a  miraculous  visMH,  the 
horror  of  what  he  had  done.  With  this  was  con- 
necte<l  such  a  view,  Ixith  of  the  majesty  and  good- 
ness of  (iod,  as  caused  him  to  loathe  and  abhor  him- 
self, and  to  rt-pent  as  in  dust  and  ashes.  He  imme- 
di.itely  gave  judgment  against  himself,  that  he  was 
most  justly  woithy  of  eternal  damnation :  he  was 
astonished  that  he  had  not  been  Immediately  struck 
dead  in  the  midst  of  his  wickedness :  and  (which  I 
think  deserves  particular  remark)  though  heassurcdly 
believed  that  he  should  ere  Inir^  1m:  in  hell,  and  set- 
tled it  as  a  point  with  himself  for  several  months 
that  the  wistlom  and  justice  of  God  did  almost  ne- 
cessarily require  that  such  an  enonnoas  sinner  shoukl 
be  made  an  example  of  everlasting  vengeance,  and 
a  spect  icle  as  siicli  both  to  angels  and  men,  so  that 
he  hardly  dur>t  prc-sume  tO  pray  for  pardon;  yet 
what  he  then  sufTered  was  not  so  much  IrMm  iNe 
fear  of  hell,  though  he  concluded  it  woujd  soon  l>e 
his  portion,  as  from  a  sense  of  that  horrible  ingrati- 
tude  he  bad  shown  to  the  God  of  his  life^  and  to 
that  blessed  Redeemer  who  had  been  in  so  aflGMliag 
a  manner  set  forth  as  cnidfitd  bffore  him. 

The  mind  of  Major  Cardincr  continued  from  this 
remarkable  time  till  towm:  iIk-cikI  of  October  (that 
is,  rather  more  than  three  months,  but  esiKcially  the 
two  first  of  them)  in  as  extraordinary  a  situation  as 
one  can  wdl  imagine.  He  knew  noihii^  of  the  joys 
arising  from  a  sense  of  pardon;  bnt,  on  the  contrary, 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  and  with  very  short 
intervals  of  hope  towards  Ilie  end  of  it,  took  it  for 
granted  that  lie  must  in  all  prtib.d>ility  quickly 
perish.  Nevertheless,  he  h.ad  such  a  sense  of  the 
evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Beings 
and  of  the  admiiable  tendency  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  that  he  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder 

of  his  life,  while  God  contim:cii  him  out  of  hell,  in 
as  rational  and  as  iiseliil  a  manner  as  l;e  could;  and 
to  continue  casting  himself  at  the  f">t  nl'  (liv.nc 
mercy,  every  day,  and  often  in  a  day,  ii  jK-rnU  riiture 
there  might  be  hope  of  pardon,  of  whith  .ul  tl  at  he 
could  say  was,  that  he  did  not  absolutcK  dt^pair. 
Hn  had  at  that  time  sodi « teme  of  the  Ue^ciiciacy 
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•f  h«  own  heart  that  he  hardly  durst  form  any 
determiiute  res^)lution  aj;aiiist  sin,  or  pretend  to 
engaije  himself  by  any  vow  in  the  presence  of  Cio<i; 
but  he  was  continually  crying  to  him  that  he  would 
deliver  him  from  the  bondage  of  corruption.  He 
pcwdfed  in  himself  a  matt  sorpriaing  alteration  with 
legaid  to  the  dnpositions  oThis  netrt;  so  thai,  though 
he  felt  little  of  the  delight  of  religious  duties,  he 
extremely  desired  opportunities  of  being  engaged  in 
tbem;  and  those  licentious  plca'^ures  which  had  before 
been  his  heaven,  were  now  absolutely  his  aversion. 
And  indeed,  when  I  consider  liow  haUtual  all  those 
criminal  indulgences  were  grown  to  him,  and  that 
be  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  all  this  while 
in  hi^h  health  to<i,  I  cannot  but  be  astonislu-d  to 
nirtect  upon  if,  tlwU  be  should  be  so  wonderfully 
unctiiied  in  IxKly,  Ks  wdl  as  in  soul  and  spirit,  as 
thatt  brail  the  future  yem  of  his  li£e,  he»  from  tliat 
Hear,  dtovM  find  so  constant  a  dbindiTMdon  to,  and 
abhoncoce  of,  those  criminal  sensualities,  to  which 
he  &ncied  he  was  before  so  invincibly  impelled  by 
1);>  very  constitution,  lint  he  was  used  strani^cly  to 
think  and  to  say,  that  Omnipotence  itself  could  not 
reform  him,  witwmt  destxoying  that  body  and  giving 
Ittoi  another. 

Nor  was  he  only  deltrered  from  that  bondage  of 

corruption  which  hnd  l^n-en  li.ibitual  t  i  him  for  many 
years,  but  felt  in  his  breast  so  contrary  a  disposition, 
that  he  was  gricvetl  to  sc-c  human  nature,  in  those  to 
whom  he  was  most  entirely  a  stranger,  prostituted 
tfttndi  low  and  contemptible  pursuits.  He^  there- 
fore, exerted  his  natural  courage  in  a  vciy  new  kind 
of  combat,  and  became  an  open  advtfcate  for  religion, 
in  all  its  principles,  sn  f.ir  a-,  he  was  acquainted  with 
them,  and  all  its  precepts,  relating  to  sobriety,  right- 
eousness, and  godliness.  Yet  he  was  very  desirous 
and  cantioas  tJtat  he  might  not  run  into  an  extreme, 
and  nade  it  one  of  his  first  petitions  to  God,  the 
ver.-  (lay  aftL-r  these  amazing  impressions  had  been 
wrought  in  Ins  mind,  that  he  might  not  be  siiffcred 
to  behave  with  such  an  afTcctetl  strictness  and  prc- 
dtenen,  as  would  lead  others  about  him  into  mis- 
taken notloiis  of  religion,  and  expose  it  to  reproach 
ersnspicioD,  as  if  it  were  an  unlovely  or  uncomfort- 
able tning.  For  this  reason  he  endeavoured  to  an- 
pear  as  cheerful  in  conversation  as  he  conscientiously 
could;  though,  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions,  some 
traces  of  that  deep  inward  sense  which  he  had  of  his 
gnilt  and  misery  would  at  times  appear.  He  made 
ao  secret  of  it,  nowever,  that  his  views  were  entirely 
changed,  though  he  concealed  the  particular  circum- 
Jlanccs  attendmg  that  chani^c.  lie  told  his  most 
intimate  companions  freely,  that  he  had  re(leete<i  i>ii 
the  course  of  life  in  which  he  had  so  long  joined  them, 
and  found  it  to  be  folly  and  madness,  unworthy  a 
lational  czeatun^  and  much  more  nnwofthy  persons 
calling  themselvvi  Chrfsthm^  And  he  set  np  his 
standard,  upon  all  occasions,  against  iirinciplcs  of 
infidelity  and  practices  of  vice,  as  dcterminateiy  ami 
as  Iwldly  as  ever  he  displayed  or  planted  his  colours, 
when  he  bore  them  with  so  much  honour  in  the 
field. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  an  exceedingly  honest, 
able,  and  pious  writer  of  the  remarkable  conversion 
of  Colonel  (laniiiur;  an  account  too  minute  and 
tufioub  to  be  passed  over  by  a  modern  biographer, 
whatever  citdenoe  may  be  given  to  the  circumstances 
cC  which  it  is  composed.  While  the  minds  of  our 
leaden  will  probably  find  an  easy  explanation  of 
the  "phenomenon"  in  the  theories  \\hieli  some  late 
writers  have  started  respecting  such  im])ressions  of 
the  ysns<-s,  we  shall  present  a  reinark.ihly  interestinjj 
Bolice  of  the  pious  soldier  which  was  written  twenty 
jtm  befbie  hit  death,  and  m  still  longer  period 


antecedent  to  Doddridge's  publication,  and  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  entitled  to  particular  at- 
tention and  credit.  It  is  extracted  from  a  journal  of 
the  historian  \Vo<lrow  [MS.  Advocates'  Library], 
where  it  appears  under  date  May,  1725,  as  having 
just  been  taken  down  from  tlte  mouths  of  various  in« 
fonnants: 

"Froin  him  and  otlicrs  I  have  a  very  pleasant  ac- 
count of  Major  (.iardincr,  formerly  master  of  hor^e 
to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  now  lately,  on  the  death  of 

  ^raig,  made  M.ajor  of  Stair's  cray  horse. 

He  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe  mttanoes 
of  free  grace  that  has  been  in  our  times.  He  is  one 
of  the  bravest  and  gallantest  men  in  Britaib,  and 
understands  military  affairs  exactly  well.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  or  a  captain  many  yean  ago  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  was  extrem^  vidoui.    He  had  a  criminal 

correspondence  with  •  — as  my  informer  tells 

us  he  owns  with  sorrow.    He  adcirawledges  with 

the  de<'[»(-,t  ci^nrern  there  was  scarce  an  evil  but 
what  he  u.is  .ni  licied  to  it,  and  he  observes  tliat  he 
I  in  nianv  accounts  has  reason  to  reckon  himself  tiie 
chief  0/  sinners,  much  more  than  I'aul;  for  besides 
the  multitude  of  the  most  horrid  sins,  he  did  then 
not  ignorantly  and  through  unbelief  btrt  OVer  the 
belly  of  light  and  knowledge.  When  he  was  with 
my  Lord  Stair,  amliasiador  at  Paris,  he  was  riding 
on  one  of  his  most  unruly  and  fierj'  horses,  which 
could  not  bear  the  spur,  and  in  the  streets  met  the 
hostie  and  crowd  with  it.  Whether  of  design  or 
accklentally  I  cannot  say,  but  his  hone  and  he  soon 
made  a  clean  street,  and  the  hostie  came  to  the 
ground.  The  ambassador's  house  was  attacked  for 
the  abuse  of  the  hostie,  and  he  was  oblij^ed  to  write 
over  to  court  about  it.  The  change  wrou^jht  on  the 
maior  a  few  vean  MgawBSgraJua/ and  imra .  tpubU, 
I  think  pcobne  swearing  was  the  first  thing  he  re- 
ftnined  iron,  and  then  other  vices,  and  still  as  he 
refrained  from  them,  he  bore  testimony  against  them 
in  others,  in  the  army,  at  court,  and  ever\u  ]iere,  and 
reproved  them  in  grc-at  and  small  uiih  the  uiniost 
boldness.  At  length  he  is  thoroughly  reformed,  and 
walks  most  closely  in  ordinances;  and  while  with  his 
troops  in  Galloway,  he  haunts  mostly  at  the  houses 
of  the  ministers;  and  has  made  a  sensible  reformation 
among  the  troops  he  commands,  and  nothing  like 
vice  is  to  be  seen  among  them.  His  walk  and 
convenutioil  is  most  tender  and  Christian ;  he  rises 
by  four  in  summer  wid  winter,  and  nobody  has 
access  to  him  till  dght,  and  some  later,  and  these 
hours  lie  spends  in  secret  religion.  He  is  a  close  and 
cxeinjiiary  keeper  of  ordinances,  and  a  constant 
terror  to  vice  wherever  he  is,  and  a  scriuus  keeper  of 
the  Sabbath.  We  have  at  this  time  several  excel- 
lent officers  in  the  army,  and  who  have  been  in  it : 
Ccdooel  Blackader,  Colonel  Erskine,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Cunningham,  and  this  gentlesmu.  May  the 
Lord  increase  them!" 

"This  resolute  and  exenijilary  Christian  now 
entered  upon  that  methodical  manner  of  living  which 
he  pursued  throiigh  so  manv  succeeding  years  of  life. 
A  life  anything  lOcehis  could  not  be  entered  upon  in 
the  midst  of  such  company  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  keep  without  great  opposition,  especially 
as  he  did  not  entirely  withdraw  himself  from  all  the 
circles  of  cheerful  conversation;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  several  hours  every  day  to  it,  lest  vdi^on  should 
be  reproached  as  having  made  him  morose.  He, 
however,  early  began  a  practice  which,  to  the  last 
day  of  h;s  life  he  rclaiued.  of  reproving  vice  and  j>ro- 
fanene&s,  aud  was  never  afraid  to  debate  the  matter 


tTheoaaw  it  munwil  iaassoet  hand  uaid  by  the  v»> 
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with  any,  under  the  consciousness  of  such  supcriDrity 
Id  the  gi«i(h>css  111  his  cause. 

**A  remarkahle  instance  of  this  happened  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1720,  thou<;h  I  cannot  be  very 
exact  as  to  the  date  of  the  story.  It  was,  however, 
00  his  first  retnrn  to  make  any  oonsidenble  abode 

in  KiiL;I;in'l,  after  this  remarkable  chaiif^e.  He  had 
heard  on  the  other  siclc  of  the  water  ih.it  it  was  cur- 
rently rcportetl  amoni^  his  conjpaninns  at  hnmi-  that 
he  was  stark  mad — a  report  at  which  no  reader  who 
knows  the  wbdom  of  the  world  in  these  matters 
will  be  much  aarpriaed  any  more  than  himselL  He 
condnded,  thererore/that  he  siioufd  have  many  battles 
ti)  fij^'ht.  and  wxs  willing  to  despatch  the  business  as 
fast  as  lie  could.  And  therefore,  bcin<;  to  spend  a 
few  days  ,.1  il  c  cfiuntry-liousc  of  a  person  ol  distin- 
(juished  rank  with  whom  he  had  been  very  intimate 
(whosc  name  I  do  not  remember  that  he  told  me,  nor 
did  I  think  it  proper  to  inquire  after  h),  he  bc^ed 
the  fiivoar  of  hmi  that  he  would  contrive  malten  so 
that  a  day  or  two  after  he  came  down,  several  of 
their  former  i,'ay  companions  niii;lit  meet  at  his  lord- 
ship's tabic,  that  lie  mi^ht  have  an  opportiiiiit y  >'( 
making;  his  ai>ology  to  them,  and  acqtiamtuig  them 
with  the  nature  and  reasons  of  his  changCi  It  was 
acoordinely  agreed  to;  and  a  pretty  large  company 
met  on  the  day  appointerl,  with  previous  notice  that 
Major  (lardincr  would  he  ilicrc  A  j,'or>d  deal  of 
raillery  passed  at  ilinuer,  \sluch  the  major  made 
very  little  answer,  lint  when  the  clmh  was  taken 
away,  and  the  servants  retired,  he  bcggctl  their 
patience  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  plainly  and 
seriously  told  tliem  what  notions  be  entertained  of 
vifttie  and  religion,  and  on  what  considerations  he 
had  absolutely  dctermineil  t!i:ir,  li\  tin-  i;rnce  of  ( lod, 
he  would  make  it  the  care  and  Iiuhkiiss  of  lilV,  \Niiat- 
ever  lie  tnij^ht  lose  by  it,  and  whatever  censure  and 
contempt  he  might  incur.  lie  well  knew  how  im- 
proper U  was  in  such  company  to  relate  the  extra - 
ordinary  manner  be  was  awakened,  which  they  would 

ftrobably  have  interpreted  as  a  demonstration  of 
unacy,  against  all  the  L;ravitv  and  soliditv  of  his  dis. 
course;  but  he  contented  himself  \\  ith  suJia  ration.d 
defence  of  a  ri^htcou-,  si,i,er,  ami  (.jodly  life  as  he 
knew  none  ot  them  couhi  with  any  shadow  ol  reason 
contest  lie  then  clullen|^  them  to  propose  any- 
thing they  coald  urge  to  prove  that  a  life  of  irreligion 
and  debatichefy  was  preKrahle  to  the  fear,  love,  and 
M'orship  of  the  eternal  (lod,  and  a  conduct  agreeable 
to  the  precepts  of  his  j^ospel.  And  he  failed  not  to 
hear  lus  testimony,  fron)  his  own  expetn  nee,  that, 
after  having  run  the  widest  round  of  sensual  pleasures, 
with  all  the  advantages  the  best  COOMitution  and 
sphits  could  give  him,  he  had  never  tasted  anything 
that  deserveato  be  called  happiness  till  he  had  made 
i'  Ii;,'ion  his  refu^'c  and  his  delight.  He  tcMified 
calmly  and  boldly  the  habitual  screiiily  and  peace 
that  he  nnvv  felt  in  his  own  breast,  and  the  comjn)- 
sare  and  pleasure  with  which  he  looked  forward  to 
objects  which  the  gayest  sinner  must  acknowledge  to 
be  cqiially  vnavoidaUe  and  dreadfuL  I  know  not 
what  might  be  attempted  by  some  of  the  com)>any 
in  answer  to  this;  but  1  well  remember  he  told  me 
the  master  of  the  table,  a  person  of  n  very  frank  and 
candid  ilisposition,  cut  sli  >it  the  iiel>ate,  and  said, 
'Come,  let  us  call  another  cau.ve:  we  thought  this 
man  mad,  and  he  is  in  good  earnest  proving  that  we 
are  so.'  On  the  wholes  this  weU>iudged  dionaatance 
saved  him  a  great  deal  of  future  trouble.  When  his 
former  acquaintance  ohser%'ed  that  he  w.is  still  ctm- 
vcrsable  and  innocently  cheerful,  and  that  he  was 
immovable  in  his  resolutions,  they  desisted  from 
farther  impoitunity.  And  he  has  assured  me  that, 
imtead  01  Utxag  any  one  Tahiabk  friend  bgr  this 


change  in  his  character,  he  f  iund  himself  much  more 
esteemed  and  regarded  Ijv  many  who  could  not  per* 
suade  themselves  to  imitate  his  example. 

"I  meet  not  with  any  other  remaricable  event  relet* 
ixtg  to  Major  Gardiner,  which  can  properly  he  intro- 
duced here,  till  the  vear  1736,  when,  on  the  ilth  of 
July,  he  was  marricrl  to  the  Right  Honourable  l.ady 
Frances  Erskine,  daughter  to  the  fourth  Marl  of 
Huchan,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children,  five  only 
of  which  survived  their  father — two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Krom  this  period  till  the  commencement 
of  the  Freodi  war  he  lived  dther  at  his  villa  of  Bank- 
ton  in  East  Lothian,  or  moved  about  through  the 
country  with  his  regiment.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  1 742  he  embarked  for  h  landers.  ami  spent  some 
Considcral:!e  tune  with  the  regiment  .it  <  ilient,  n\1rtc 
he  much  regri  ued  the  want  of  those  religious  ordin- 
ances  and  opjKJtiui.tties  which  had  made  his  other 
abodes  ddightful  As  he  had  the  promise  of  a  rcgi< 
ment  before  he  quitted  England,  his  friends  were 
continually  exix-ctint;  an  occasion  of  congratulating 
him  on  having  re<.e!\ed  the  command  of  one.  But 
still  they  were  disnj  ] i.  .ir.ted ;  and  on  some  of  them 
the  diMppointmcnt  »ccmcd  to  sit  heavy.  As  for  the 
coloDd  himself,  he  seemed  quite  easy  about  it.  and 
appeared  much  greater  in  that  ea^  situation  of  mind 
than  the  highest  military  honours  and  preferments 
could  have  made  him.  His  m.^jesty  was  at  length 
|)leased  to  give  him  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  wlmli 
was  then  cpiartered  just  in  the  neighlKiurlio.xi  of  his 
own  house  in  .Scotland.  It  a])[>earetl  to  him  that 
by  this  remarkable  event  I'rovidence  called  him 
home.  Accordingly,  tliough  he  had  otlier  prefer- 
ments offered  him  in  the  army,  he  chose  to  fetam, 
and,  I  iKdieve,  the  more  willingly,  as  he  did  OOt  Ca- 
pei  t  there  woulil  have  li  en  an  ai  tion." 

The  latter  yfnrs  of  i  Dl.inel  (iardincr's  life 
rendered  gloomy  by  bad  health,  and  for  some  time 
before  his  death  lie  appeared  to  move  constantly 
under  a  serious  anticipation  of  that  event.  When 
the  insurrection  of  1745  commenced  in  the  High- 
lands, his  raw  regiment  lif  rira:;wniis  constituted  an 
iin|ioitaiit  ])nrt  of  the  sni:ill  n.ihtary  fotic  with 
whuh  .Sir  |iihn  Cope  was  rtijuired  to  meet  the 
coming  storm,  (  ope  marched  in  ;\ui;nst  into  the 
Highlands,  leaviin;  ( .ardiner's  and  1  laiiiil'.  ri  -  dra- 
goon regiment.s  in  the  low  countiy;  and  when  liic  in- 
s\irgents,  by  a  strange  manonivre,  eluded  the  govern* 
ment  general,  ami  descended  upon  the  I. o»  lands, 
these  inexperienced  tioojis  were  all  that  remained 
to  op])ose  theii  eouise.  .Alter  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  protect  hdinburgh,  the  two  regiments  tied  in  a 
panic  to  Dunbar,  where  they  were  rcjoinetl  by  the 
foot  under  tlie  command  of  Sir  John  Cope^  and  the 
whole  army  then  marched  towards  the  capital  in 
order  to  meet  and  give  battle  to  the  clans,  The 
worthy  colonel  was  much  tieprevsed  by  the  Coniluct 
itf  his  nu  n.  and  anticipatnl  that  they  would  not 
Ixhave  litlter  in  the  action  about  to  take  place:  he 
said,  however,  that  though  he  could  not  influence 
the  conduct  of  others,  he  had  one  life  to  sacii&oe  fior 
his  country's  safety,  and  he  would  not  spare  it 

"The  two  hostile  bodies  came  into  view  of  eadi 
other  on  the  20th  of  .Sept  cm  I  >er  m  the  nendihourhood 
of  his  own  house  near  rrest<mpans.  The  colonel 
drew  up  bis  regiment  in  the  afternoon,  and  rode 
throu^all  their  ranks,  addres.sing  them  at  once  in 
the  uMiet  icqiectful  and  animating  manner,  both  aa 
soldiers  and  as  Christians,  to  engage  them  to  exert 
themselves  courageously  in  the  service  of  their  couu* 
try,  and  to  neglect  nothing  that  might  have  a  ten- 
dency to  prepare  them  lor  whatever  event  might 
happen.  They  seemed  much  afl'ected  with  the  ad- 
dress, and  CKpineaaed  a  very  ardent  desire  of  attack- 
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log  the  enemy  immcHintcly :  a  desire  in  which  he  I 
an  i  i  i.'th-jr  very  jjall.int  oHiccr  of  .listinguisheU  rank,  | 
digaity, 'Ltd  character,  t>otii  (or  bravery  and  conduct, 
wouid  gladly  have  gratifie^l  them,  if  it  had  been  in 
the  power  of  either.  He  eame&tly  pressed  it  on  the 
commanding  officer,  as  the  soldiers  were  then  in 
better  spirits  than  it  could  be  suppost'<i  they  would 
be  after  having  passed  the  ni^ht  under  arms.  He 
atw  apprehended,  that  by  marching  to  meet  them, 
MHneaaTantafe  m^t  have  been  secured  with  regard 
to  die  groand ;  wHh  which,  it  is  natural  to  imagine, 
h;  must  h^vc  h:eii  perfectly  ncjuaintcd.  He  was 
overruled  in  this  ailvicc,  as  alMi  m  the  disposition 
of  the  cannon,  which  he  wouM  hive  plantcil  in  the 
centre  of  our  small  army,  rather  than  just  licfore  his 
r^;iment,  which  u  as  in  the  r^t  wine.  And  when 
lie  found  that  he  could  not  cuiy  other' of  these 
points,  nor  some  others,  which,  out  of  regard  to  the 
c  immon  safety,  he  iii>i>tc<l  upon  with  unnsual  ear- 
nc>:iics>,  he  drup^)c<l  some  inlimatioiiH  of  the  con- 
»r<]uences  he  apprehended,  and  which  did  in  fact 
(oUow;  and  submittiiig  to  providence,  spent  the  re* 
aninder  of  the  day  in  making  as  good  a  disposition 
as  circumstances  would  allow. 

He  continued  all  nijjht  under  arms,  wrapped  np 
in  his  cloak,  and  generally  sheltered  iindir  a  riik 
of  barley  which  happened  to  be  in  the  field.  Aixxit 
three  in  the  momine  he  called  his  domestic  servants 
to  him,  of  which  there  were  four  in  waiting.  He 
dismissed  three  of  them,  with  most  affectionate  Chriv 

tian  advice,  and  such  solemn  charjjes  rclatinfj  to  the 
performance  of  their  duty  and  the  care  of  their  souls, 
2>  plainly  seemed  to  in'.imate  that  he  ajiprchendcd 
it  at  least  very  probable  he  was  taking  his  last  fare- 
mSi  of  them.  There  is  great  reason  to  l>elievc  that 
he  spent  the  little  remainder  of  the  time,  which  could 
not  be  much  above  an  hour,  in  those  devout  exercises 
of  «)ul  which  hatl  sd  lun^  been  habitual  to  him, 
and  to  which  so  many  circumstances  did  then  concur 
to  call  him.  The  army  was  alarmed  by  break  of 
day  by  the  noise  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  attack  was  made  before  sunrise ;  yet  it  was  light 
en-vu^h  to  discern  what  passed.  As  soon  ns  ilie 
oeray  came  within  ;jun-shot,  they  made  a  furi'uu 
t;ri: ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  drat,'i)oiis  u  liii  h  c  >n>t  i- 
tu'.c  i  the  left  wing  immediately  lletl.  The  colonel, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  onset,  which  in  the  whole 
lasted  Iwt  n  few  minutes,  received  a  wound  by  a 
bullet  in  his  left  breast,  which  made  him  give  a 
surMcn  spring  in  his  saddle;  njvf)n  which  his  servant, 
who  had  led  the  horse,  would  have  persuaded  hin> 
to  retreat :  but  he  said,  it  was  only  a  wouiul  in  the 
floh,  and  foi^ht  on,  though  he  presently  oiler  re- 
ceived a  shot  la  his  right  thigh.  In  the  meantime 
it  was  diioemed  that  tome  of  the  Insuigents  fisU  by 
him. 

K'.ents  of  this  kind  pass  in  less  time  than  the  de- 
scnption  of  them  can  l>e  written,  or  than  it  can  be 
read.  The  colonel  was  for  a  few  nionients  supjiortcd 
by  his  Bca,  and  pnrticuUrly  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Whitney,  trtio  was  shot  throngh  the  arm  here,  and 
a  fL-.v  months  after  fell  nobly  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk; 
an  l  by  Lieutenant  West,  a  man  of  <iistinL;uishetl 
bravery;  as  also  by  about  fifteen  dragoons,  who  stood 
by  hira  to  the  last  But  after  a  faint  fire,  the  regi- 
ment in  general  wasseiaed  with  a  panic:  and  though 
their  colonel  and  some  other  gallant  officers  did 
what  they  could  to  rally  them  once  or  twice,  they 
at  last  tfMalc  a  precipitate  (l;L;Iit.  And  just  in  the 
moment  when  Colonel  Gardiner  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ii^  a  pause,  to  deliberate  what  dnty  required  him 
to  do  in  such  a  drcnnutance,  he  saw  a  party  of  the 
foot  who  were  then  bnvely  fighting  near  him,  and 
vhoB  he  was  ordered  to  support,  lud  no  officer  to 


head  them;  upon  which  he  said  eagerly,  "Those 
liiave  Icllow.s  will  be  cut  to  pieces  for  want  of  a  com- 
mander;" or  words  to  that  effect:  which  while  he 
was  speaking,  he  rode  up  to  them,  and  cried  out 
aloud,  "Fire  on,  my  lads,  and  fear  nothing."  But 
just  as  they  were  out  of  his  mouth  a  Highlander 
advanced  towards  him  with  a  scythe  fastened  on  a 
long  pole,  with  which  he  ^ve  him  such  a  deep 
wound  on  his  rij^ht  arm  that  hlsawonl  drop]x:d  out 
of  his  hand;  and  at  the  lame  time  several  others 
coming  about  him  while  he  was  thus  dreadfully  en- 
tangled with  that  cruel  weapon.  In-  was  dragged  olT 
his  horse.  The  monuul  he  fell  .moilier  Highlander 
gave  him  a  stroke,  either  with  a  broadsword  or  n 
LtKhaber-axc,  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  head,  which 
was  the  mortal  blow.  All  that  his  faithful  attendant 
saw  farther  at  this  time  was,  that  as  his  hat  was  fall- 
ing off,  he  took  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  waved  it  as 
a  signal  to  him  to  retreat  ;  and  added,  what  were 
the  last  worils  he  ever  heard  him  to  speak,  "Take 
care  of  yourself:"  upon  which  the  ser^'anl  retired, 
and  lied  to  a  mill  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles 
from  the  spot  of  ground  on  which  the  oolmiel  fell ; 

where  he  changed  liis  dress,  nnd  disguised  like  a 
miller's  servant,  returned  as  soon  as  possible;  yet 
not  till  nearly  two  Innirs  .ifter  the  engagement.  The 
hurry  of  the  action  was  then  over,  and  he  found  his 
niuch-honoureti  master  not  only  plundered  of  his 
watch  and  other  things  of  value,  Imt  also  stripped 
of  his  upper  garments  and  boots;  yet  still  breatmng, 
though  not  capable  fif  speech.  In  this  tondition 
he  conveycil  him  to  the  church  of  Tranent,  from 
whence  he  was  immediately  taken  into  the  minister's 
house  and  laid  in  bed;  where  he  continued  breathing 
and  frequently  groaning,  till  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  when  he  took  his  final  leave  of  pain  and 
sorrow.  Such  was  the  close  of  a  life  which  had 
been  so  zealously  devoted  to  God,  and  lUled  Up  With 
so  many  honourable  services. 

His  remains  were  interred  the  Tuesday  following 
September  24,  at  the  parish  church  at  Tranent— 
where  he  had  usually  attended  divine  service — ^with 

great  solemnity.  His  obsequies  were  hounnred  with 
the  presence  of  some  poisons  of  di--tiiiction,  who 
were  not  afraid  of  |>aying  that  piece  ol  res[>i  cl  to  his 
memory,  though  the  country  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  But  indeed  tnere  was  no  neat  haiard 
in  this;  for  his  character  vras  so  well  known,  that 
even  they  themselves  spoke  honourably  of  him,  and 
seemed  to  join  u  ith  his  friends  in  lamenting  the  bU 
of  so  brave  and  so  worthy  a  man. 

In  personal  appearance  ruloncl  Gardiner  was 
tall,  well  proportioned,  and  strongly  built,  his  eyes 
of  a  dark  gray,  mid  not  wry  large;  his  forehead 
pretty  high;  his  nose  of  a  length  and  height  no  vray 
lemarkable,  but  very  well  suiteil  to  his  other  features; 
his  clieeks  n<it  very  ])roni:nent,  hi"  iii'Uiih  mcKlerately 
large,  and  his  chin  rather  a  little  inclining  to  be 
peaked.  He  had  a  strong  voice,  and  lively  accent; 
with  an  air  veiy  intrepid,  yet  attempered  wtlh  much 
gentleness;  and  there  was  something  in  hisnunner 

of  address  most  perfectly  easy  and  obliging,  which 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  the  great  camlour 
and  benevolence  of  his  natural  temper;  and  which, 
no  doubt,  was  much  improved  by  the  deep  humility 
which  divine  grace  had  wrought  into  his  heart,  .is 
well  as  his  having  been  accustomed  from  his  early 
youth  to  the  company  of  persons  of  distinguished 
rank  and  polite  bebaTionr. 

GARDNER,  Georgx,  an  eminent  Ixitanist,  was 
bom  in  1810,  at  Ardentinny,  where  his  father,  a 
native  of  Aberdeen,  acted  as  gardener  to  the  Eail  of 
Damnnic.  Me  was  the  aecMid  son.  In  1816  his 
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father  became  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Eglintoa  at 
Ardrossan,  and  there  the  subject  of  onr  sketch  at* 

lonilcti  ll'i<?  parish  scliool  till  1822,  wheii  hi>  ]i.irL-r.ts 
reinoveil  lo  IJlasj^ow.  Here  he  was  placwl  at  ilic 
grammar-school,  and,  in  the  course  of  liis  studies,  ac- 
quired a  good  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 
He  had  early  imbibed,  probably  from  bis  uther's 
occupation,  a  taste  for  botany;  but  it  was  petfaaps  .-is 
much  by  accident  as  dcsi^^n  that  he  sabsequently  de- 
vote I  his  life  to  the  ncience. 

He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  An- 
dersonian  university  of  tiiasfjow,  and  continued, 
during;  the  winter  and  summer  j>es!>ions  of  i  .S29  - 1 832, 
to  pursue  his  studies  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  per- 
severing industry  which  woo  Ibr  him  high  distinction 
in  college  honours.  He  also,  In  1829- 1831,  attended 
the  classes  of  anatomy,  suri,'ery,  chemistry,  materia 
mcdica,  cVc,  in  the  university,  where  he  likewise 
distinjjuished  himself  in  the  prize-list.  In  1830  he 
joined  the  Glasgow  Metlical  Society  and  during  that 
year  and  iSjIt  iSja*  his  attendance  at  the  Royal 
Inlfimaiy  wie  wucmUtinc.  StiU,  amidst  these 
severer  studies,  he  found  letsore  to  Indulge  hh  early 
bias  for  botany.  His  first  rudiments  of  the  science 
were  obtainetl  from  Dr.  Rattray,  and  he  continued 
to  improve  himself  by  Iwlanizin^  rambles  in  the 
country,  and  frequent  visits  to  the  Botanical  Garden, 
with  the  curator  of  which,  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  he 
formed  a  Iriendship  which  oontiwwd  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  Through  Mr.  Murray,  and  firom  his 
having;  discovered  in  one  of  his  rambles  the  rare 
i\'iif>hiir  minima  or  fumila,  prowin^  in  Mugdock 
Loch,  he  became  known  to  Sir  Wdliam  J.  Hooker, 
the  eminent  professor  of  botany  in  the  univenitv 
of  Glasgow.  He  now  attended  Sir  William's liotant- 
cal  lectures  and  that  truhr  amiable  gentleman  soon 
formed  a  hi<;h  estimate  of  his  character  and  talents. 
As  a  student  he  made  several  botanical  excursions 
to  the  Highlands  with  the  professor  and  his  class; 
and  to  the  intimacy  thus  produced  may  be  attributed 
the  important  change  in  his  future  career. 

From  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sttiseons  of 
Glasgow,  Gardner  obtained  his  diploma  as  sui^geon, 
with  high  marks  of  distinction.  Meanwhile  he  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  fl  nvciin;;  plants 
of  .^Scotland,  and  studied  crj'ptogamic  lK)taiiy  so  suc- 
cessfully that,  in  l8j6,  he  brought  out  a  work  en- 
titlc<l  Musei  Briiannkit  or  Pocket  iJcrlhttiitm  of 
British  Mosses,  anaqged  and  named  according  to 
Hooker's  SrWik  Flara.  This  work  was  flatteri  w^^y 
received,  and  has  been  of  great  value  to  muscologists. 
The  s]<ccitncns  arc  bc.nutifully  dried,  and  neatly  at- 
tached; whilst  its  general  accuracy  can  be  de{>cnded 
upon,  as  he  had  not  only  free  access  to  the  splendid 
library  of  Sir  William  Hooker,  but  the  benefit  of  his 
personal  assistance. 

A  copy  of  tbe  Musci  Britannia  having  reached 
the  late  Duke  of  Be«lford — well  known  for  the  in- 
terest  which  he  took  in  botanical  science — his  grace 
became  a  lil>eral  patron,  and  warmly  encouraged  his 
ambition  t<i  proceed  ujwn  a  foreign  exploratory  mis- 
sion. After  the  death  of  the  lamented  Drummond, 
whose  labonis  in  Texas  and  parts  of  Central  America 
had  greatly  enriched  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  the 
directors  of  that  institution  were  solicitous  still  further 
to  promote  its  scicntillc character;  and  anangemcnls 
were  marie  for  ( ianlner's  procee<iing  to  North  Uracil, 
to  explore  the  Injtany  of  that  country.  As  in  the  case 
of  Drummond,  Sir  William  Hooker  undertook  to 
procure  a  number  of  sobscribeis  for  the  dried  sped- 
mens,  and  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  subdividing  and 
forwarding  them  to  the  respective  parties;  the  curator, 
at  the  same  time,  .ngrcein;;  to  take  a  similar  cliarge 
of  tbe  seeds  aud  living  plants  sent  home.    Many  of 


the  public  botanica]  gardeoSk  as  well  as  a  number  of 
amateur  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  wen  sofaacritieiB, 

and  by  this  means  for  a  modentC  Sum  had  their 
collections  l.irgely  and  richly  increased.  Amongst 
others  ilic  Duke  of  Bedford  was  a  munificent  contri- 
butory and  all  preliminaries  having  been  arranged  for 
Gardner's  departure,  his  grace  not  only  intere&tcd 
his  son  Lord  Edward  Russell,  R.N..  commanding 
on  the  American  station,  in  hte  behalf,  but  secured 
f>r  him  a  free  passage  out  in  one  of  H.M.  ships. 
This,  however,  he  jiolitely  declin.d,  preferring  the 
greater  privacy  ol  a  merchant  ship,  that  he  might  have 
leisure  to  study,  and  cs|)ecially  tu  improve  himself  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lan> 
gunma.  So  iar  firom  bong  ofiended,  the  duke  mag> 
nanimousljr  sent  him  a  dnut  for  ^"50  in  lieu  of  the 
free  passage. 

In  the  summer  of  1S36  Gardner  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool, and,  after  a  favoiiralile  p.issagc,  arrived  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  with  the  appeanuice  of  which  and  the 
surrounding  scener)*  he  was  perfectly  captivated,  and 
wrote  home  in  glowing  tenna^  descriptive  of  his  first 
impressions.  Amidst  scenes  so  tempting  to  a  natu- 
ralist C^ardiier  did  not  long  remain  inactive.  He 
made  frc(]ucnt  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  l<io,  and 
particularly  to  the  Organ  Mountains,  and  his  first 
collection  of  plants,  seeds,  and  specimens  for  tlie 
herbarium  was  drawn  chiefly  from  this  quarter. 
These  came  home  in  excellent  oondidoo  and  proved 
highly  interesting.  They  contained  many  new  or- 
chids, liliacx,  [talms,  Xic.  He  subsc<juently  penc- 
trateil  into  the  interior,  and  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  exploring  the  diamond  regions.  Five  yeam 
—from  1836  till  1841 — were  passed  in  BraxiL  Be- 
fore retnrntaig  home^  which  he  did  in  the  latter  year, 
he  paid  a  parting  visit  to  the  Onan  Mountains,  hb 
object  in  doing  so  being,  as  he  fnmself  says  in  one 
of  his  letters,  to  "make  a  collection  of  some  of  tJie 
fine  shrul)s  and  herbaceous  plants  which  are  to  be 
found  principally  on  the  higher  levels"  of  that 
range,  to  take  home  with  him  in  the  living  state. 
After  penetrating  into  the  interior,  he  found  tlie  diflK- 
culty  of  sendine  home  living  plants  almost  insor* 
mountable;  yet  ne  continued  to  preserve  large  col- 
lections for  the  hrrli.irinm,  which  with  '^(•<- is  niirl 
svich  living  plants  as  could  endure  the  iiilaiul  journey 
prior  to  their  long  voyage,  were  sent  home  as  oppor- 
tunity offered.  Some  of  the  melastomacese,  as 
PUroma  benthamianum  and  midli/brm  may  be  men* 
tioned  among  the  number  as  now  ornamenting  every 
good  collection  of  hot -house  plants;  also,  many 
beautiful  franciscas,  &c. 

Although  botany  was,  of  course,  his  chief  purstiit, 
Ganlner  had  always  an  eye  to  what  might  be  of  in- 
terest in  other  departments  of  natural  historj* — hence 
his  collections  were  swelled  with  minerals,  recent 
and  fossil  shells,  preserved  skins  of  birds,  6shes,  &c 
He  at  the  same  time  did  not  neglect  his  medical  ac- 
quirements. Thrnui^hout  his  extended  joumeyings, 
he  carried  bis  surgic.il  instruments  along  with  him, 
and  performe<l  several  important  operations  with  en- 
tire success,  which  not  only  improved  his  finances, 
but  gahted  him  many  friends— thus  securing  a  degme 
of  respect,  comfort,  and  in  some  cases  safety,  among 
the  native  trit>es,  which  only  a  medical  roan  might 
expect  to  enjoy.  Amidst  liis  multifarious  labours 
he  kept  up  his  home  correspondence  with  surprising 
regularity,  writing  often  to  .Sir  William  Hooker  and 
Mr.  Murray,  and  occasionally  commimicating  with 
tbe  more  disttoguisihed  foreign  botanists  of  the  day. 
Several  of  his  papers  and  Tetters  were  inserted  by 
Sir  William  in  the  Journal  of  Botany.  In  one  of 
these,  datcil  Province  of  Minas,  SeptemlH'r  3,  1S40, 
be  refers  to  the  death  of  liis  "generous  patron,  the 
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Duke  of  Bedford,"  in  terms  which  bespeak  ihe  deep 
fratitude  by  which  he  was  actuated.  Nor  did  he 
ofcdook  tht  daiuu  of  his  own  idatkuu  to  a  sfaare 
{g  hit  qnstolaiy  attention;  and  even  hii  jnfenile 

fri^nis  such  as  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker^  and  Mr. 
Murriv's  Umily,  were  not  forgotten. 

In  1843,  not  long  after  lus  return,  Gardner  was 
elected  piofeaior  of  botany  in  the  Aodcnonian  Uni- 
veisHf,  and  had  prepaied  a  ooane  of  lectoict;  but 
he  did  not  retain  that  apjjointment,  seeing,  at  the 
time,  little  prosjicct  of  the  class  lieing  well  attended. 
Mmnwhilc  lie  occupied  himself  in  .irranging  the 
nutcnals  of  his  Branlian  Journal  with  a  view  to 
pablication.  The  work,  however,  was  still  inconi- 
plftc^  when,  in  1843,  he  was  appointed  to  Ceylon, 
H  bltnd  botaaiat  nd  aaperintendent  of  the  bocamc 

girJen  there,  by  the  colonial  government.  This 
»i!uaiion  he  owed  to  the  irUlucnce  ot  lus  never-iailing 
friend  Sir  William  Hooker,  who  had  himself  been, 
mne  time  previoasly,  promoted  to  the  office  of 
duector-geoCTal  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

On  arriving  in  Ceylon  his  first  consideration  was 
b«towe<.l  on  the  botanic  garden,  which  he  repaired, 
re-irranged,  and  grc.itly  improved.  He  then  bcg.iii 
to  make  botanical  excursions  over  the  island,  thus 
enriching  the  garden  with  the  fruits  of  his  journeys. 
He  also  transmitted  to  the  botanic  gardens  in  Britain, 
especially  Kew,  such  plants  and  sMds  as  were  likely 
to  prove  acceptable,  obtaininq;  in  rr-tum  the  pro<liic- 
lion*  of  other  climes — South  .Vrncrica,  the  West 
Imii'.-s  <Ni:c.,  for  the  Ceylon  gnnleii.  During  his 
nmbles  he  discovered  the  upas  tree,  which  was  not 
previoasly  known  tooist  in  Cqrton.  A  writer  in 
oee  of  thie  Ceylon  papers,  whose  article  was  copied 
into  Ckamhfrfs  Journal,  says: — "When  returning 
to  Kum  -galle  we  were  most  fortunate  in  tiie  plea- 
lore  of  having  for  a  com|^ion  Dr.  Ganlncr,  the 
eminent  botanist,  in  whose  company  the  most  insig- 
aiiiGut  plant  or  flower  has  an  inlenst,  in  relation 
to  which  he  has  always  something  instmctive  to  tell. 

On  our  journey  back  to  K.in  lv,  di'^covcrcd  tlie 
npos  tree,  growing  w  ii h  i  1  ,1  lew  mile-,  c)f  Korne^alle. 
It  was  not  known  befof  th.ii  it  grows  in  Ccylnn." 

Gardner's  position  and  cmmence  as  a  botani'^t 
led  him  into  an  extensive  correspondence,  notwith- 
•taadhig  which,  vtA  his  mdtiftrions  ofBcisl  duties, 
he  so  related  his  laboats  as  to  be  able^  not  long 

aftfr  his  Arrival  in  Ceylon,  to  finish  the  arwUMjeiBent 
of  his  Brazilian  papers,  which  were  pubUsned  in 
London,  by  Reeves  l5rothcrs,  in  1846.  The  woVk, 
$62  pp.  8vo,  is  entitled  Travdt  m  the  Inttrhr  of 
BrasU,  prindpalty  through  /he  Nluiherm  Prmntuts 
and  tht  Gold  DistrirU,  during  tht  Years  1836-41." 
It  was  very  favourably  received,  being  sufficiently 
popular  in  its  style  to  iMt<  rf-t  the  gcnei.il  reader, 
whilst  it  did  not  disappoint  the  ex{>ectations  of  the 
man  of  science. 

Lord  Tocriagton,  govemor  of  Ceylon,  proved  a 
kind  (fiend  and  patron  to  Gardner,  thereby  enabling 
him  greatly  to  extend  his  bnianici!  labours;  so  also 
lii'l  .Sir  James  Kmmcrson  'reiinenl,  the  secretory. 
B  ith  of  these  honoured  names  are  often  mentioned 
with  ^tcful  feelings  in  his  letters.  It  was  at  Neuria 
Ellia  Kest-house,  the  residence  of  Lord  Torrington, 
that  hb  demise  took  place.  He  arrived  there  on  the 
nth  of  March,  1849.  about  3  o'clock  p.m.,  and, 
after  luncheon  with  Lord  and  Lady  Torrington, 
retired  to  rest  in  bis  room,  his  lordship  and  Dr. 
Fleming  ridiqg  out  metnwhUc.  Next  day  the  party 
was  to  have  mne  on  an  etcmaion  to  the  Hoiton 
FlanSb  LorT  Torrington  and  the  doctor  had  not 

PjeceeBSd  far  when  they  were  recalled  by  express, 
Canlnei  having  been  attacked  by  a  severe  fit  of 
•PBpkxf.   Evoytlung  was  done  which  medical 


science  could  suggest,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  he 
died  at  li  o'clock  at  night,  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  deeply  grieved  iiiendsi  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and,  as  remarked  at  hincheon  by  Lady  Tor- 
rington, never  seemed  in  lietter  health  and  spirits. 
He  had  l)ecn  remarkable  throughout  life  for  abstin- 
ence. Even  (iuntig  three  years  of  constant  Iravel- 
liog,  irr^ularity,  and  fatigue,  while  exploring  the 
interior  or  Braxii,  he  «baMc  nothing  stnmger  than 
tea,  of  which  he  had  aecmed  a  gowi  mppfy  before 
leaving  Pernambuco. 

Lorti  Torrington,  in  commvinicating  the  afflicting 
intelligence  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  thus  warmly 
eulogizes  the  character  of  the  deceased:  *'I  can 
bonotly  sajr  that  the  ookmy,  and  the  public  in  gene* 
ml,  have  experienced  a  severe  loss  in  titis  talented 
and  excellent  man — one  who  was  loved  by  all ; 
never  did  I  see  so  amiable  a  i)erson,  one  who  pos- 
sessed more  benevolence,  or  was  more  ready  tO  im- 
part  information  to  those  who  asked  for  it." 

Thus  the  science  of  botany  was  deprived  of  an 
enthusiastic  student,  and  able  expositor,  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  the  vigour  of  intellect.  It  is  believed  by 
those  who  best  knew  him,  that  his  end  \\  as  hastened 
by  excessive  mental  lalwur.  Amongst  his  numerous 
MSS.  is  one  in  a  finished  state,  which  he  was  about 
to  send  to  press,  designed  as  an  elementanr  worit  on 
the  botany  of  India;  and,  as  stated  by  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
in  noticing  his  death  in  the  J^urtial  of  Botany,  he 
had  made  extensive  collettions  towards  a  complete 
/•/.7(i  /cyLiiiica.  \%  a  niattcr  n:  general  initic-t, 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  Gardner  bad  taken 
out  a  patent  for  preparing  coffee  lea^  so  to  aflford 
a  beverage,  by  infusion,  "forming  an  i^greeable, 
refreshing,  and  nutritive  article  of  diet.* 

.According  to  ( lat  Incr's  will,  his  books  and  her- 
barium were  to  be  otTcreti  to  the  Ceylon  government, 
to  form  part  of  the  establish ment  at  Pcradinia,  at 
a  certain  valuation;  and,  if  not  accepted,  to  be  for- 
warded to  bis  executor  in  Btit^,  Sir  W.  Hooker. 
The  L'ovemment  having  declined  the  offer,  theywCK 
ncciinimgly  place<l  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  William, 
bv  whose  (iisinterested  efforts  the  herbanum  n  alizcd 
jinces  much  beyond  what  could  have  l>ccn  expected. 

GEID,  WiLLiAii,  the  inventor  of  sterao^rpe  print* 
ing,  was  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  early  fiait 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  is  said  to  have  first 
attempted  stereotyping  in  the  year  1725.  The  in- 
vention, as  may  be  generally  known,  consists  in  cast- 
■ngi  by  means  of  a  stucco  mould,  a  representation 
of  the  snperfieies  of  arranged  tvpes,  which,  being 
fitted  to  a  block,  may  be  used  unaer  the  press  exactly 
as  types  are  used,  and,  being  retained,  may  serve  at 
any  tune  to  thro\v-  off  an  additional  impression.  As 
the  metal  required  for  this  process  is  very  little  com- 
pared to  Ibitt  of  types,  stcreotpying  is  accomplished 
at  an  expense,  which,  though  it  might  come  hard 
upon  ordinary  jobs,  is  inconsiderable  in  otberi, 
where  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  a  new  com- 
position of  tvjHs  for  subsequent  impressic»ns.  In 
the  case  of  a  l>ook  in  general  use,  sucli  as  t!ie  llible, 
and  also  in  cases  where  the  publication  lakes  place 
in  nuroben,  and  one  number  is  in  danger  of  Mng 
sold  to  a  greater  extent  than  another,  the  process 
suggested  by  Ged  is  of  vast  utility.'    In  July,  1729, 

1  A  use  which  certainly  the  inventor  never  contenipUted  hu 
been  found  for  ihit  Suable  handmaid  to  (he  pHnluig  art,  m 
facilitating  the  rapid  production  of  works  of  very  larns  circula* 
doo.  Some  weekly  periodkala of  tiM  ptinat  UI74;  'iaTi*'* 
only  aUe  to  produce  the  enonnoua  nmnbefm  rcquirco  of  tmm 
by  ca»tiny  several  tets  of  Mereotype  platet,  and  employing 
various  piintinK  mmchincs  on  the  taine  sheet  at  the  muic  time. 
By  this  means  pcfiodicada  hamng  a  circtilaiioB  even  of  half  a  miJ- 
lion  vMckly  art  caaktad  l»  be  iwncd  with  dtt  MaMMnfutinty. 
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Mr.  Citvl  entered  into  a  partnership  with  William 
Fenner,  a  London  stationer,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  his  invention  into  practice,  allowed  ren* 
ner  half  thie  profits,  in  consideration  or  his  advancing 
the  necessary  funds.  Afterwards  Mr.  Jolin  James 
an  architect,  was  taken  into  the  scheme  lur  tiiesame 

1)uq>ose,  as  was  likewise  Mr.  Thomas  James,  a 
etter-founder,  and  Mr.  James  Ged,  the  inventor's 
son.  In  1730  the  association  applied  to  the  univer* 
ritf  of  Cambridee  for  printii^  Bibles  and  Conmon* 
prayer  Books,  by  stereotype,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  lease  was  sealed  to  them,  April  23,  173I.  In 
their  attemjit  they  sank  a  large  sum  of  mont-y,  and 
finished  only  two  [n  iyer-books,  so  that  it  was  forced 
to  bo  relinqiii  li!  1,  ami  the  lease  was  given  up  in 
1738.  Ged  imputed  his  disappointment  to  the 
viluuijr  of  the  pressmen,  and  the  ill  treatment  or  his 
partners,  particularly  Fenner,  whom  John  Tames 
and  he  were  advised  to  prosecute,  but  decline<L  In 
173?  tills  ingenious  man  relumed  witli  l)lighted 
prospects  to  Kdinburgh.  Afterwards,  however,  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  gave  to  the  world  a 
specimen  of  his  inventioii,  in  an  edition  of  Salliutt 
nnishcd,  it  b  said,  in  1736,  but  not  published  till 
1744,  as  the  following  imprint  on  the  title-page  testi- 
fies:— Edinbiir^,  Gultetmus  Geti,  Aurifaher,  Ediu- 
ensis,  fiit/i  typis  niohiiibus,  iil  vui^o  fu-ri  sold,  itd  tab- 
ellis  sen  lamtms  fusis,  excudebat,  MI>CCXLI\'.  ^ames 
Gcd,  his  son  and  former  partner,  engaged  m  the 
insonection  of  1745  as  a  captain  in  the  Duke  of 
Perth's  regiment,  and  beinfr  taken  at  Carlisle  was 
condemned,  but,  on  his  father's  account,  by  Dr. 
Smith's  interc-t  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was 
relexsed  in  1745.  He  aftcrw  aids  went  t"  Jamaica, 
where  he  settled,  and  vviicre  his  brother  William  was 
already  established  as  a  printer.  William  Ged,  the 
inventor  of  an  ait  wliich  has  been  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  mankind,  experienced  what  has  been 
the  fate  of  too  many  ingenious  an-!  ust  f'.il  men;  he 
died,  (October  19,  1749,  in  very  in'lilfLrcnt  circum- 
stances after  hi>  utfi.^iK  liaJ  Iktu  -luiipcl  at  l.c  tli 
for  London,  where  he  intended  to  renew  partiicr>hij> 
with  his  son  James.  I'he  Misses  Ged,  his  daughtet^ 
lived  maav  yean  after  in  Edinburgh,  where  th^ 
kept  a  school  for  young  ladies,  and  were  mncn 
patronise  !  Viv  the  Jacobite  gentry.*  .Anodur  mem- 
l)cr  of  ill  •  (  iiiiily,  by  name  l)ou;;al,  was  a  captain  in 
the  town  MI  ml,  or  military-  pr)lice,  of  EdinbtUgh,  in 
tiu-  'l.iyv  < it  I'crgusson  the  poet. 

Q£DD£Sk  Alkxanobx,  odebrated  as  a  poet,  a 
critic,  and  misoellaneoos  writer,  was  bom  at  Arni> 

dowl,  in  the  ]>arish  of  Kuthven,  Banffshire,  in  the 
year  1737.  11  is  father,  .Mexaiulcr  Geddt-s,  rciilcd  a 
.small  farm  on  the  Arradowl  estate,  and,  in  conuiion 
with  tliat  class  of  people  in  Scotlanti  at  that  time, 
was  in  very  poor  circumstances.  His  mother  was  of 
the  Mitchells  of  Dellachy,  in  the  ndghboutinz  parish 
of  Bellay,  and  both  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persiia->ion.  The  parents  being  anxious  to  ])rocure 
for  tficir  sun  tlie  benefits  of  learning,  he  was,  witii  a 
view  to  the  service  of  the  cluirch.  at  a  very  tender 
a^e,  jHit  to  learn  his  letters  under  a  woman  who  kept 
a  school  in  the  vill.agc,  of  the  name  of  ScUar.  Here 
he  learned  to  read  the  English  Bible,  which  seenu 
to  have  been  the  only  bom  his  parents  possessed, 
and  which,  contrary  to  the  )^cncral  practice  of  people 
of  their  communion,  they  encouraged  him  "to  read 


'  Among  the  curioMtien  prc«:rve<!  in  Flncnsk  Casllc,  Perth- 
shire, the  seat  of  Sir  Pclcr  Murray  Ttirciitl.ind.  H.irt..  is  a 

fiigc  of  the  ulereotypei  <if  Ged'*  Snltntt,  wiiich  )v»il  proiiahly 
icon  oSlained  from  the  inventor  or  hi*  family  liy  ?^ir  Stcw,>rl 
Thrcipland,  who  was  a  dittingiiithed  partisan  of  the  family  of 


with  reverence  and  attention."  In  perusing  this  bo<dl 
young  Geddes  took  a  singular  delight,  and  by  tnl 
time  he  was  deven  years  of  age  had  got  the  MstoritifU 
parts  of  it  nearly  by  heart.  At  this  period  the  lallrtl 
of  Arradowl  having  engaged  a  tutor  of  the  name  of 
Shearer,  from  Aberdeen,  for  his  two  sons,  was  look- 
ing  about  him  for  three  bi>ys  of  promising  parts, 
whom  he  might  educate  gratuitously  along  with  them, 
and  who  might  afterwanls  be  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  church.  Young  Geddes,  almdy  celebrated 
for  his  talents  and  for  his  love  of  study,  immetliatcly 
attracted  his  notice,  and,  along  %\  ith  a  cousin  of  Ins 
own,  John  Geddes,  who  afterwartis  l)ccanie  titul.ir 
liishop  of  DunkeM,  and  another  boy,  was  taken  into 
the  house  of  Arradowl,  wiiere  he  enjcqred  all  the 
advantages  peculiar  to  the  laird's  superior  situation 
in  life,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  though  we 
have  not  seen  it  noticed,  that  his  improvement  was 
correspondent  to  his  privilege.  From  tlic  hosiiit.ihle 
mansion  of  ;\rra<!owi  he  w  as,  l)y  ilu-  inlluei;c<'  of  iht: 
laird  himself,  adinilte<i  into  the  Catholic  free  semi- 
nary  of  Sculan,  a  seminary  intended  solely  for  young 
men  who  were  to  be  afterwards  sent  abroad  to  re> 
ceive  holy  orden  hi  some  of  the  (br^n  univerntics. 
No  situation  was  ever  better  chosen  for  the  educating 
of  monks  than  .^ciilan,  standing  in  a  dismal  glen, 
overhung  with  moumaiiis  mi  all  si'Us.  so  lii_;!i  ,is  ii» 
preclude  the  sun  from  being  seen  for  many  months 
in  the  year.  "I'ray,  be  so  kind,"  said  Geddes* 
writing  firom  that  dreary  spot  to  one  of  his  fellow* 
students,  who  had  obtained  leave  to  visit  his  friends, 
"as  to  make  ]^articular  inquiries  after  the  health  of 
the  sun.  l  ail  not  to  jueseiit  my  coiiijiliments  to 
him.  and  tell  liiin  I  still  hi)[>e  I  shall  ontrday  l>eable 
to  renew  the  honour  of  jk- isonal  acquaintance  with 
him."  Here,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  vulgar  Lnglidl 
bible,  he  added  a  knowietlge  of  the  vulgar  Latin 
one,  which  ap]K\irs  to  have  been  all  the  benefit  he 
received  by  a  si'ven  years*  sin  lusion  from  the  sun, 
■and  from  the  world  \\hii:li  he  ilhiminatcd.  Having 
attained  the  ngc  of  twenty -one  lie  was  reniovttl  to 
the  Scots  College  at  Paiis  where  he  completetl  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  to  which  he  added 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Italian,  Frencn,  Spanish,  German, 
and  Low  Dutch.  Theology  and  biblical  criticism 
wore  the  iTiiKipal  o'ljects  of  his  attention,  for  he  had 
alua'iv  fi/inifi!  tin-  ile^:t;t)  ot  making  a  new  tiansla- 
tion  ol  tile  llilvle  fur  tlu  u>e  of  his  Catholic  country- 
men, to  the  accomplishing  of  which  all  his  stu<iies 
seem  to  have  Ikcii  tlirected  from  a  very  early  period 
of  his  life.  When  he  had  completed  bis  course  in 
the  Scots  College  at  Paris,  he  was  solicited  to  take  a 
share  of  the  ]Hiblic  labours  of  the  colIei;e,  and  to  fix, 
of  course,  his  residence  in  tluit  nu  tiopolis.  '1  lii>, 
liowevt-i,  afier  some  hesitaliori,  lie  (leclii.ed,  v.vA, 
after  an  absence  of  six  years,  retunictl  to  his  native 
country  in  the  year  1764.  Having  entered  into 
orders,  Geddes,  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  was  by 
his  ecclesiastic  superior  ordered  to  reside  at  Dun* 
<iec.  as  officiating  priest  to  the  Catholics  of  ,\ngu,s. 
This  situation  he  did  not  long  fill,  being  invited  by 
the  Karl  of  Tiaquiur  to  re>idc  in  his  family  at  Tra- 
qnair  House,  wiiither  he  repaired  in  the  month  of 
May.  1765. 

Here  Mr.  Geddes  was  situated  as  happily  as  his 
heart  could  have  wished;  he  hod  plenty  of  time,  with 

the  use  of  an  excellent  library,  ainl  he  seems  to  have 

Iirosecuted  ins  favourite  study  with  great  diligence. 
;le  had  been  in  tlu^  happy  situation,  however,  little 
more  than  a  year,  when  the  openly-displayt-xl  alTec- 
tion  of  a  female  inmate  of  the  house,  a  relation  of  the 
earl,  rendered  it  ueeessary  for  him,  having  taken  the 
vow  of  perpetiud  cdibacy,  to  take  an  nbrnpt  de- 
parture from  the  Arcadkm  soeneiy  of  the  Tweed. 
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Lotvii^  with  the  innoeent  author  of  hb  tnitfortane 

a  Hcautifiil  little  ix>ein,  entitled  Thf  Coiifesuoua!,  he 
a^iin  bade  .idicu  to  his  native  land,  and  in  the  vai  ic- 
ties  and  volatilities  of  Paris  endeavoured  to  forget 
his  pain.  Kven  in  this  conilition,  however,  he  did 
Mtiose  sight  uf  his  groat  object,  as  during  the  time 
he  faaaified  in  Paris  he  made  a.  number  of  valuable 
cztncts  from  booVs  and  manuscripts  which  he  con- 
sultcvl  in  the  public  libraries. 

Pans  never  was  a  place  much  to  his  mind,  and  it 
was  less  so  now  than  ever,  when  it  present eil  hitn 
with  no  definite  oinect  of  pursuit.    He  therefore 
returned  to  Scotfand  in  the  i^ring  of  the  year  1769. 
He  had  by  this  time  recovered,  in  some  degree, 
pxsession  of  himself;  but  he  dared  not  cnconnter 
the  fi>ciiiation  of  the  lM-love<i  olj;ei.:t,  or  re-eni;i:;c' 
in  the  domestic  scenes  from  which  he  had  found  it 
necCSMUy  to  flee.    Turning,  therefore,  to  the  scenes 
«f  Ids  early  life,  he  was  oflfered  the  charge  of  a 
Cttholic  coni^rcgation  at  Auchinhalrig,  in  the  coimty 
flf  Banff,  w!i:ch  he  accepted.    The  mcmlwrs  of  this 
little  community  were  poor,  their  chapel  was  in 
rains,  and  the  most  inveterate  rancour  sul)si>te<i 
among  itiemselves,  and  between  them  and  their  I'ro- 
tettant  neighbours.    Mr.  Geddes,  however,  was  not 
to  he  appalled  by  the  prospect  of  difficulties,  how- 
evernumcrous  and  formidable.    His  first  object  was 
to  pulldown  the  old  chapel,  and  to  Iniild  a  new  one 
on  the  spot.    His  own  house,  t<X),  which  his  bio- 
grapher di^mifie^j  with  the  name  of  a  parsonage- 
honie^  he  found  necessaiy  to  repair  almost  from  the 
Ibanchtkm,  and  he  added  to  it  the  luxury  of  an  ex- 
cellent  garden,  from  which  he  was  able,  on  many 
c>:caM:)ns,  to  supjily  the  necessities  of  his  jieojile. 
In  ihc^e  proceedings  Mr.  Geddes  was  not  only 
useful  in  directing  and  overseeing  the  workmen,  but 
as  a  workman  himself,  many  of  the  most  important 
apciations  being  performed  with  his  own  hands. 
Hating  thm  provided  for  the  assembling  of  his  con- 
jrc.;atinn,  his  next  olijict  was  to  corret  t  that  extreme 
biji'Jiry  by  which  they  were  characterizcil.     I'Dr  this 
end  he  laboured  to  gain  their  affc-ctions  b^  the  most 
poactilioos  attention  to  every  part  of  hu  pastoiul 
wty,  and  by  the  most  unbounded  charity  and  tiene- 
volcnce.    'fhe  cerem'mie<  of  I'opery  he  despised  as 
heartily  as  any  I*resl\vtL-ri.i:i.      1  he  Scri])turcs  he 
earnestly  rccommcivl'-  t  to  In-,  jiroplo.  ami  exhorted 
ibetn  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  allow  the  same 
privilege  to  others.     Many  of  Uie  peculiarities  of 
roper}-,  indeed,  he  denounced  as  most  iniquitous, 
m  utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  genuine  catho- 
licity.   In  his  jud.:;ment  of  others  Geddes  himself 
showed  the  utmost  UlK-ralify;  and  he  even  ventured 
to  appear  a.s  a  worshipper  in  the  church  of  a  neigh- 
houring  mrish  on  di^erent  occasions.    By  these 
means,  if  he  did  not  convert  to  his  views  the  Papists 
of  Auchinalrig,  which  we  believe  he  di<l  not,  he  ac- 
quired a  very  high  character  to  himself,  and  formed 
many  valuable  friendships  among  men  of  all  di  -,  lip- 
tions.    Than  this  conduct  nothing  could  be  l>elter 
fitted  to  attain  the  object  which  the  Papists  were  by 
this  time  very  generally  beginnliw  to  entertain — tliat 
of  obtaining  political  power  and  influence;  and  fn 
this  respec:  f.cddes,  by  dereliction  of  principle,  did 
more  fur  th!.-ir  cause  than  all  other  men  beside:  yet 
their  zeal  could  not  be  restrained,  even  fi>r  this  most 
obvious  purpose,  and  he  had  the  mortitication  to 
find  that  he  was  provoking  very  generally  the  resent- 
ment of  bis  clerical  brethren.    His  diocesan  bishop. 
Hay,  threatened  him  with  suspension  if  he  did  not 
bdiilTe  with  greater  circumsjx-ction,  iiartieul,\r!y  in 
reRard  to  the  dangerous  and  contaminating  influence 
ft  heretical  intercourse;  but  having  no  supreme  court 
before  which  to  bhmg  the  refractoiy  and  rebellious 


priest,  the  bishop  was  ander  the  necessity  of  letting 

the  controversy  drop.  Unfortunately  the  poor  priest 
had  become  personally  bound  for  considerable  sums 
expended  in  building  the  chapel  and  repairing  the 
manse,  for  the  payment  of  which  he  had  trusted  to 
the  liberality  of  his  people.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  his  expectations  being  realized,  and  his 
creditors — a  class  of  ]x-ople  whom  he  could  not  so 
easily  set  at  defiance  as  the  bishop — becoming  cla- 
morous, a  "charge  <>f  horning  "  was  likely  to  su-s]>end 
him  more  eJfectually  than  the  order  of  his  diocesan, 
when,  through  the  friendship  of  the  l:^rl  of  Traquair, 
he  was  intn^uced  to  the  notice  of  the  Dulce  of  Norw 
folic,  who,  having  learned  the  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tions he  had  come  under  in  his  pastoral  capacity, 
cl.iinu'l  the  ]>rivilege  of  discharging  them  as  an 
earnest  of  future  friendship,  (ieddes  was  thus  re- 
lieved from  serious  embarrassments,  but  his  income 
was  far  too  scanty  tO  mpply  his  necenitiesi  though 
they  were  by  no  means  SO  numerous  as  tliose  of  many 
others  in  his  situntion.  In  order  to  provide  for  him- 
self without  burdening  his  coiigregntioii,  he  took  a 
small  farm  at  Knzie  in  Fochabers,  in  the  vtciinly  of 
Auchinalrig,  which  he  stocked  by  means  of  a  loan, 
built  a  little  chapel  upon  it,  where  he  proposed  to 
officiate  as  well  as  at  Auchinalrig,  and  in  imagina- 
tion saw  himself  already  happy  and  indej>endent. 
There  have  been  men  of  lelti  r-.  who  have  been  at 
the  same  time  men  of  luisiness.  They  have  been, 
however,  but  few;  and  Geddes  was  not  of  the  num« 
ber.  It  was  in  the  year  1775  that  he  commenced 
his  agriotltural  speculations,  and  liy  the  year  1778 
he  found  himself  in  a  still  deeper  state  of  embarrass- 
ment than  wdien  he  had  been  relieve*!  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  expedient  he  adopted  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  one  that  was  much  more  likely  to  have 
added  to  his  embarrassments  than  to  have  relieved 
them.  He  publishetl  at  London  "Select  S^trat/ 
Horaef,  translated  into  Knglish  verse,  and  for  tne 
most  part  adapted  to  the  present  times  and  manners." 
This  publication,  contrary  to  all  human  probability, 
succee<lcd  so  well  that  it  brought  him  a  clear  profit 
of  upwards  of  ^voo,  which,  with  some  (riendly  aid 
from  other  qiutrteis,  set  him  once  more  dear  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  The  rcmaric  of  one  of 
his  biographers  on  this  cfratnistance  onght  not  to 
be  sii]i]irrssed:  "To  be  brought  to  the  blink  of 
mill  liy  farming  and  kirk-building,  and  to  be  saved 
from  it  by  turning  poetaster,  must  be  allowed  tO  be 
rather  out  of  the  usual  coarse  of  cventSi" 
Finding  that  his  pen  wlu  of  more  service  to  him 

than  his  plough,  Mr.  Ccfldcs  now  seriously  thought 
of  quitting  his  retirement,  and  trying  his  lortune  in 
London.  He  was,  however,  so  strongly  attachtnl 
to  hb  flock,  that  it  might  have  been  long  before  he 
put  hu  design  into  execution,  had  not  a  circumstance 
occurred  to  give  it  new  vigour.  Lord  Kindlater 
had  about  this  lime  marricl  a  daughter  of  Count 
Murray  of  .Mlegum,  \>ho,  Wing  educated  aliioad, 
was  unacquainte<l  with  English.  Mr.  ticddes  was 
employed  by  his  lonlship  to  teach  her  that  language. 
In  the  house  of  his  lordship  he  was  introduced  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  liad  been  tutor  to  his 
lordshi[\  and  was  now  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Cullen.  with  whom  he  formed  a  most  intimate 
acfpia  ntniicc,  and  did  not  scrapie  to  attend  occasion- 
ally  upon  his  ministry  in  the  church  of  Cullen.  This 
latter  circumstance  rekindled  the  tong*sniodieied 
ire  of  Bishop  Hay,  who  sent  him  an  angry  remon- 
strance, which  he  followed  up  by  suspenoing  him 
from  all  his  ecclesiastical  fiuutions.  This  at  once 
dissidved  the  tie  l>etwecn  Mr.  Geddes  and  his  con- 
gregation, from  whom,  in  the  end  of  the  year  I779i 
he  took  an  aflectionate  leavej  and  selling  off  what 
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I>roj)crty  he  possessed  at  Enrie  by  public  roup, 
prepared,  without  regret,  lo  leave  once  more  his 
native  country.  His  people  testified  their  aflection 
fat  him  by  buying  up,  with  extraordinary  avidity, 
cverytfait^  Uut  beioaged  to  him,  even  to  theutides 
of  brokm  cups  and  saucers.  Nof  wete  hU  Pro- 
testant friends  wanting  to  him  on  this  occasion. 
Through  their  joint  influence  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen stepped  forward  with  praiseworthy  liberality, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Leaving  Kn/.ie  Dr.  Gcddes  devoted  a  few  weeks 
to  visits  of  friendsht|i^  and  in  company  with  Lord 
Traqunir  repaired  to  London  in  the  beginning  of 
the  yenr  1780.  Through  the  influence  of  Lortl 
Trar[uair  he  was  alnii>sl  imtnc<iialcly  nominated  to 
be  otTtciating  jiriest  in  the  chapel  of  the  imperial 
ambassador.  The  literary  fame  he  had  already  ac- 
quired by  his  imitations  of  Horace,  and  the  letters 
with  which  he  was  honoured  by  his  friends  in  the 
north,  introduced  him  at  once  to  the  most  celebrated 
literary  characters  of  the  day,  which  gave  great 
elasticity  to  his  naturally  buoyant  spirits.  Several 
libraries,  too,  both  public  and  private,  being  thrown 
open  to  him,  he  resumed  with  redoubled  aridour  his 
early  project  of  translating  the  Bible  ibr  the  use 
of  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen.  Through  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon  he  was  also  introduced  to  Lonl 
I'etre,  who  was  like  himself  a  Catholic,  an<l  was 
anxious  to  have  a  translation  of  the  Hible  such  as 
Dr.  Ge<ldcs  proposed  to  make.  To  enable  him  to 
go  on  without  any  interruption,  his  lordship  eener- 
ottslv  allowed  him  «  salaiy  of  £mo  a  year  tut  the 
work  should  be  finished,  besides  being  at  the  expense 
of  whatever  private  library  he  might  find  necessary 
for  his  (Xirpose.  This  was  encouragement  not  only 
beyond  what  he  could  reasonably  have  hoped  for, 
but  equal  to  all  that  he  could  have  wished;  and  the 
same  year  he  published  a  sketch  of  his  plan,  under 
the  title  of  An  Fdea  ^  a  Nat  V&nm  0/  ike  Holy 
Sitk,  for  the  Use  of  the  English  Catholics.  This 
Idea  in  general,  for  wc  have  not  room  to  be  parti- 
cular, was  "a  new  and  faithful  translation  of  the 
bible,  from  correcte<l  texts  of  the  original,  unaccom- 
panied with  any  gloss,  commentary,  or  annotations, 
twt  sucfi  as  are  necessanr  to  ascertain  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  me  of  every  sort  of  inter> 
pretation  calculated  to  establish  or  defend  any  par* 
ticular  system  of  religious  credence."  At  the  close 
of  this  year  he  ceased  to  ofUji.ite  in  ilu'  imperial 
ambassador's  chapel,  the  establishment  being  sup- 
pressed by  an  oixler  from  the  enfWKir  Joseph  II. 
He  continued  to  preach,  however,  occasionally  at 
the  chapel  in  Duke  Street.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  till 
the  Easter  holidays  of  1782,  when  he  found  his  time 
so  completely  taken  up  by  his  literary  projects, 
especially  his  translalion,  thai  he  voluntardy  with- 
drew from  every  stated  ministerial  function.  The 
following  year  Dr.  Geddes  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland, 
dturing  wliich  he  wrote  Lintan^  a  Timtddale Puttoral^ 
im  Ihnour  of  the  Birik  cf  a  Sut  and  Htir  to  ike 
tfMe  House  of  TruqtKur.  He  passed  with  the  carl 
and  his  countess  on  a  tour  to  tne  south  of  France, 
came  i)ack  uiih  tlictn  to  Stotland,  and  shortly  after 
returned  to  I.omlon.  lie  \v;i.sal>out  this  time  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Kennicot,  by  whom  he  was  introduced 
to  Dr.  Lowth,  and  both  of  them  took  a  deep  interest 
in  his  undertaking.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  latter 
Dr.  fieddes  wrote  a  new  prospectus,  detailing  more 
fully  and  explicitly  the  plan  he  meant  to  follow. 
This  was  given  lo  the  public  in  17S6:  it  had  a  very 
general  circulation,  and  was  well  received.  In  the 
year  1 7S5  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member 
by  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries — an  honour 
which  Ik  adcnowledged  in  a  poetical  epistle  to  that 


respectable  body.  This  epistle  is  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Tramaclions  of  the  society,  as 
also  a  dissertation  on  the  Scoto-Saxon  dialect,  with 
the  first  eclogue  of  Virgil,  and  the  first  idyllinn  of 
Theocritus,  translated  into  Scottish  verse. 

He  was  now  advancing  with  his  translation  ;  bat 
in  the  year  1787  he  published  an  ajipeiulix  to  his 
prospectus,  in  the  form  of  a  Litter  addresscii  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  containing  Queries^  Doubts,  and 
Difficultus  rthaive  to  a  VermaaUar  Version  0/  Uu 
Holy  Seriptura.  He  publhihed  the  same  year  aletter 
to  Dr.  Priestly,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove,  by 
one  ])rescri]nivc  argument,  that  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  primitive  tenet  of  Christianity.  About 
the  same  time  he  published  his  letter  on  the  case  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenters.  In  the  year  1788  he  en- 
gaged  as  a  contributor  to  the  AnafytiaU  Heuiewy  for 
wmch  he  continued  to  furnish  many  valuable  artldes 
during  the  succeeding  five  years  and  a  half.  It  was 
during  the  year  just  mentioned  that  he  issued  /Vw- 
fn'sals  for  Pnntiug  hy  Subscription  a  .\'<~,l'  Transit!' 
tion  of  the  Holy  Bible,  iVc.  His  Ccncrat  Anr^i'cr  to 
the  Counsels  and  Criticisms  ttutt  have  been  conimuni- 
cated  to  ham  since  the  iHMuation  of  his  J^rofosals  for 
PrinHt^  a  Neso  DramlaUon  tf  the  Bihle,  appeared 
in  the  year  1790.  Of  the  same  date  was  his  Attsutr 
to  the  Bishop  of  Comana's  Pastoral  Letter,  l>y  a  Pro- 
testing^ Catholic,  folliiwcd  by  A  Letter  to  the  K.R.  the 
Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  England,  &c..  Carmen 
.Sec  u  la  re  pro  Callica,  &C.,  and  an  Epistola  Macaronica 
ad  Fratrem,  &C.  In  the  year  1791  be  was  afflicted 
with  a  dangerous  fever,  and  on  his  recovery  accepted 
of  an  invitation  to  visit  Lord  Pctre  at  his  scat  at 
Norfolk.  This  Journey  produced  A  Norfolk  Tale, 
or  a  fourney  from  London  tn  A with  a  Pro- 
logue and  an  Epilogue  publisheil  in  the  (ollowing 
year.  The  same  year  he  publishinl  An  Apoh^-  for 
^averyy  a  poem  entitled  VAvoctd  du  Diablt^  &c, 
and  The  /^H  Book  tf  the  /Had  of  Homer,  veriaify 
rendered  into  English  Verse,  &c.  Amidst  these 
multifarious  avocations  he  was  still  proceeding  with 
his  translation,  and  in  the  year  1792,  though  his 
subscription  list  was  far  from  lieing  filled  up,  be 
published  The  First  Volume  of  the  Holy  BiUe^  or 
the  Boohs  actoitnted  Sacred  by  Jews  and  ChrittiatUt 
otherwise  etdied  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  Nfxo  Cove- 
nants,  faithfully  Translat  d  from  Corrected  Texts  cf 
the  Originals,  ■siuth  7'arious  A'cudings,  Explanatory 
Xt'tcs,  and  Critical  Remarks. 

iJr.  Geddes  had  by  this  lime  engaged  a  house  for 
himself  in  Alsop's  Buildings,  New  Koad,  Mary-le- 
Bone,  which  he  had  fitted  up  with  his  own  bands 
in  a  curious  and  convenient  style.  He  had  also  a 
garden  both  before  and  behind  his  house,  which  he 
cuilivatcd  with  I  lie  industry  of  a  day  lalxjurcr,  and 
with  the  zeal  of  a  botani/ing  iihilos»)|)her ;  he  had 
"a  biblical  apparatus  [a  library]  through  the  princely 
munificence  of  Lord  Petre,"  superior  to  most  indi- 
viduals, and  tie  wanted  only  the  incense  of  the 
worid's  applause  to  this  idol  of  a  translation,  which 
he  ha<l  set  up  to  outrage  alik?-  the  faith  of  Jews  and 
Christians,  to  make  his  iriuiujdi  perfect  and  his  hap- 
piness cum])lctc.  The  vain  man  had,  by  his  Idea, 
his  Pros/eclus,  his  Appnui.x,  and  his  AusTier  to 
Countds  and  Queries,  secured,  as  he  supposed,  the 
concunence  of  mankind^  while  he  had  in  fisct  only 
excited  expectations  vrhtch,  though  his  talents  had 
been  increased  an  hundred-fold,  he  would  have 
found  himtelf  unable  to  satisfy.  What  must  behave 
felt  or  thought  when  he  found  that  "lie  ImhiU,  instead 
of  pleasing  all  the  world,  as  he  liad  vainly  hoped, 
pleased  nobotly.  Christians  of  every  description 
considered  it  an  insidious  attack  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  tbdr  fiOth.  and  the  Cathollc%  lor  whose 
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benefit  it  was  stated  to  have  been  mainly  intended, 
were  by  a  fmtoral  letter  from  their  vicarb  a)>u-itolic 
f»rbidden  to  read  it.  Geddes,  in  an  addres^s  to  the 
public  the  foUowiog  year,  defended  hiiDself  with 
t'-cit  boldness,  laying  claim,  tike  every  other  infidel, 
to  the  moit  fearle-.s  honesty  and  the  strictest  tnijiar- 
tuJity.  Tlic  Udurc  i>f  hts  hopes,  li  nscvci,  atte(.tiL-<i 
lum  so  tlceply  that  his  biblical  stiulits  were  lur  a 
time  nearly  suspended,  and  it  re^juired  all  the  atten- 
tions of  hb  friends  to  prevent  him  from  sinking  into 
the  deepest  despondency.  In  the  neantinie  he 
soothed,  or  attempted  to  soothe.  Us  chagrin  by 
writing  two  Latin  odes  in  praise  of  the  French  re- 
volution, but  which,  on  the  representations  ol  his 
friends,  he  allowed  to  lie  unpublished  till  the  period 
of  the  pace  in  the  year  1801.  He  also  wrote  and 
pablidwd  at  this  time  a  tmnslatton  of  GfesMt*t  Vtr 
Veri,  cr  t':e  Pirt\'!  of  Xn^ers,  which  did  him  no 
honour,  the  poem  h.ivinj^  been  only  a  short  while 
before  translated  more  lin[);)i]y  by  John  dillKit 
Coaper.  In  the  year  1795  he  publislie  l  an  Od( 
U tit  JfynmtrabJe  Thomas  Pelham,  otcaNioned  by  his 
nech  on  the  Catholic  qoestioa  in  the  Irish  House 
or  Commons,  whidi  was  followed,  in  1796,  by  a 
Hu:librastic  paraphrase  of  a  sermon  which  had  been 
preached  by  a  Dr.  Coulthurst  on  the  anniversary 
•jf  his  majesty's  acce».sion,  before  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  In  1797  he  published  Tht  Battle  »/ 
B—mg—r^  or  tht  Chunk's  Triumph:  a  Comk  Menk 
Poem  in  Nine  Cantoa.  The  subject  of  this  poem 
was  suggested  by  the  notable  contest  between  Bishop 
Warren  and  .NIr.  Grindly,  and  it  unquestionably 
the  most  finished  of  all  his  English  poems.  The 
same  year  he  published  the  second  volume  of  his 
tnnslatiaa  of  the  Bible^  which  brought  it  to  the  end 
of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  beyond  which  It  was  not 
destined  to  a<lva:ice  in  its  regular  form. 

During  :he  two  succeeding  years  he  publi>lRil  two 
burlcxijiic  -erniDiis,  ri'iiculiuj^  the  fast-day  seniioiis  of 
the  Established  clergy,  and  in  the  year  iSoo  his 
Critical  Remaritt  ph  the  Hebrr.o  Seriptures,  corres- 
ponding with  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i., 
containing  reniarks  on  the  Pentateuch.  If  there 
had  been  any  doubt  on  the  public  mind  respecting 
the  principles  of  Dr.  Geddes,  this  volume  must  have 
removed  it.  These  nnuirks  are  less  scurrilous  per- 
haps, hut  not  less  impioas»  than  those  of  Thoimtt 
raoe,  and  profaHing  to  be  the  nsnit  of  laborbms 
learning,  sound  phil  's  ir.hv,  p.n  1  ?.  n-ji  '  enlar^-i-d  and 
enlightened  Cljristianit),  .iro  to  wca^  iuih.Ia  much 
mo.-c  (l.iii^'erou^,  and  to  the  wrll-mlomicd  m^Mc  olfen- 
sively  disgusting  than  even  the  flippancies  of  that 
celebrated  unbeliever.  They  had  not,  however,  the 
neiit  of  the  general  ideas  of  maolUnd,  and 

we  bdiese  are  already  nearly  forgotten.   The  en- 

CCNUagCneOt  with  which  he  cwiiinienced  his  publica- 
tion was  greatly  iii.idei|uate  to  meet  the  expense; 
and  this  encoura;^emcnt,  instead  of  increasing,  had 
greatly  Ulcn  otT;  the  work  being  printed  too  solely 
at  his  own  expense^  he  soon  foand  himself  involved 
in  pecuniary  <lif!iculties,  from  which  he  had  not  the 
means  of  extricating  himself  Never  ha<l  a  reckless 
man,  however,  such  a  singularly  141  n)d  fortune.  We 
have  aiready  seen  him  twice  rescued  fnmi  ruin  in  a 
way,  on  bjih  occasions,  which  no  one  less  fortunate 
than  bioself  could  have  hoped  for,  and  on  this  occa- 
son  hii  situation  was  no  sooner  disclosed  than  a  plan 
was  devised  for  his  relief,  and  executed  almost  with- 
OBt  hLs  knowlcilge.  "It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  a<xe 
in  which  we  live,"  says  his  biographer,  "t!;al,  witli- 
out  any  further  application  on  his  own  part,  persons 
of  every  rank  and  religious  {>ersuasion,  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  clergy  and  laity,  nobility  and  gentry, 
•eroal  ofwhom  had  never  known  him  but  by  name. 


and  many  of  whom  had  ]irofesscd  a  dislike  of  his 
favourite  tenets,  united  in  one  charitable  effort  to 
rescue  him  from  aiudety  and  distress;  nor  should  it 
be  foigtkten  that  some  part  at  least  of  the  amount 
subscribed  proceeded  from  the  right  reverend  bendi 
i'st-If.  The  sum  thus  collt-iieil  and  eX|X'ndcd  for 
li.ni  from  the  year  i7yS  to  tlie  muliile  of  the  year 
iSoo,  independent  of  his  annuity  frum  Lord  retrc, 
amounted  to  j^900  sterling.  Nor  was  this  all:  mea- 
sures  were  taken  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  any 
such  disagreeable  occurrence  in  future.  In  the  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  which  this  great  deliverance  excited, 
he  published  a  modest  apology  fir  llie  (  allnilics  of 
(Jrcat  ISritain,  addressed  to  all  moderate  Protestants, 
particularly  to  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. This  work  was  published  anooymoaslv;  but 
it  had  been  written  twenty  years  before,  and  from 
the  style  and  the  whispers  of  his  friends,  was  soon 
known  to  be  his.  It  was  translated  into  the  French 
and  Cierman  l.ing\iages,  and,  considered  the  work 
of  a  man  who  professed  himself  to  be  a  Catholic,  is 
certainly  a  most  singular  perfbimance.  It  was  about 
this  time  the  fiunoiia  Koeomtcr  betweea  William 
GifTord,  author  of  the  Bavhut,  and  Dr.  Wolcott, 
lK;tter  known  by  the  name  of  Peter  Pindar,  took 
place  in  the  sho])  of  Mr.  Wright,  bookseller  in  Picca- 
dilly, on  which  Dr.  (ieildes  published  lUirdomachia, 
or  the  Battle  0/ the  Bards.  This  he  was  at  the  trouble 
of  composing  first  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translat- 
ing into  English,  so  that  it  was  published  in  both  lan- 
guages. In  the  following  year,  1801,  Dr.  Geddes 
sustained  an  irrL  i  ar.ibl  ■  kiss  in  thetieath  of  his  noble 
patron,  Lord  Petre.  liis  lordship  died  of  an  attack 
of  the  goat  in  July,  1801,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  Me.  By  his  latter  will  he  bequeathed  to  Dr. 
Geddes  an  annuity  of  ;^too;  and  his  son,  the  heir  of 
his  virtues  as  wcl!  .ts  of  his  honours,  when  he  inti- 
mated the  circumslaiice  t<i  the  doctor,  jxditely  pro- 
jiosed  to  add  a  yearly  salary  <if  the  same  amount. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  sup|>ressed  on  this  occasion  that 
Mr.  Timothy  Brown  of  Chiswell  .Street,  before  Dr. 
Geddes  wasajiprised  of  Lord  Petre's  generous  inten- 
tions, had  engaged  that  the  £vx}  a  year  which  he 
was  likely  to  lose  by  the  death  of  l)i>  ]iatron  should 
be  supplied  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those 
friends  who  IukI  bo  generously  come  forward  on  the 
late  occasion,  or  In  case  of  their  decliniiM;  it,  fay  an 
equal  salary  to  be  annually  paid  by  himsellT  Thongh 
he  w.is  thus  no  In-t  r  in  a  pecuniar)'  point  of  view, 
he  felt  the  voul  hereby  jiroduced  in  his  happiness, 
and  almost  in  his  existence,  Id  be  irreparable;  and  it 
was  long  before  his  mind  iccmered  so  much  calmness 
as  to  reason  on  the  subject,  or  to  admit  the  sympathies 
of  sofvlving  friends.  His  grief,  however,  began  to 
assame  a  milder  character,  and  he  attempted  to 
scKilhe  his  feelings  by  composing  for  his  departed 
friend  a  I,a!in  ele.;y,  and  he  j^ave  successive  proofs 
that  the  endx-rs  of  his  habitual  hilarity  still  glowed 
with  a  few  vital  sparks.  lie  did  not,  however,  feel 
himself  at  any  period  sufficiently  collected  for  a 
regular  prosecution  of  his  favourite  undertaking. 
At  the  pressing  request  of  his  friends,  he  began  to 
prepare  for  the  jiress  the  Psalms,  to  be  printed  in  a 
se|>arate  volume.  With  the  translation  be  did  not 
get  further  than  the  one  htmdred  and  eighteenth.  A 
trifling  ode  on  the  restoration  of  peac^  written  in 
Latin,  was  one  of  his  amusements  at  this  time,  and 

a  Latin  cle;.;y  on  tlie  death  of  C.ilbert  Wakefield  waS 
the  last  ul  bis  coiii|iusitions.  Mr.  W  akelield  died  in 
the  month  of  Scptendier,  iSoi,  when  Dr.  Ge<ldes 
was  already  dee|dy  affected  with  the  painful  disease 
that  carried  him  off  early  in  the  following  ipria!^ 
Through  the  whole  of  the  winter  his  sufferings  must 
often  have  been  extreme,  though  he  had  intervals  in 
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which  he  was  comparatively  easy.  He  died  sud- 
ilttnly  on  the  ZOth  of  February,  1S02,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

As  there  has  been  a  story  tohl  of  Dr.  Geddes 
having  recanted  his  opinions  on  his  deatfa*bed»  it  t>e- 
oomes  an  imperious  duty  to  state  the  manner  of  his 
death,  as  related  by  those  who  were  about  him  at 
the  time.  The  rites  of  that  communion  to  wliiu  li  he 
professed  to  bcion'j  were,  notwilh>tanding  his  avowci 
contempt  fi>r  tlio  t,'rcatcr  part  of  tlicm,  administered 
to  him  by  his  fricml  M.  iiU  Martin,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorlwnne  and  professor  of  divinity.  The  day  before 
his  fleath  Dr.  Geddes  was  visited  by  this  iricnd, 
who  was  anxious  to  recall  him  (ram  those  aberrations 
h:?  had  made  from  the  faith,  and  for  this  purpose 
liaii  a  list  <if  questions  drawn  up.  to  which  he  nicant 
to  in^i^t  uyntn  h.Avin;;  answers.  I'he  state  into  whicli 
by  this  time  the  Doctor  had  fallen  rendered  this  im- 
practicable. Sen.sible  that  he  was  in  great  danger, 
M.  St.  Martin  endeavoured  to  nmae  him  ixom  his 
lethargy,  and  proposed  to  him  to  receive  absolution. 
Ccddes  <i!iscrvr  !  i!iat  in  that  ca-ic  it  wou!d  be  neces- 
sary for  \nn\  to  make  his cunfi-ssioii.  M.  .St.  Martin, 
aware  that  this  was  beyond  his  strfnt^th,  rcpHcd  tluU 
in  e.xtrcmts  this  was  not  necessary,  that  he  had  only 
to  examine  thestateof  his  own  mind,  and  to  make  a 
sigti  when  he  was  prepared.  He  coold  not,  how* 
ever,  avoid  putting  a  question  or  two  upon  the  more 
important  points  upon  which  tliey  differed.  "Vou 
fully,"  said  he,  "1>L-Iieve  in  the  .Scriptures?"  Geddes, 
rousing  himself  frum  li;>  sleep,  said,  "Certainly." 
**Iu  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity?"  "Ccrtainlv,  but 
not  in  the  manner  you  mean."  *'Ia  the  mediation 
of  Jesus  Christ?"  "No,no^ao»— <<iot«syoatneMi; 
in  Jesus  as  our  Savioar — bat  not  in  the  atone- 
ment." .\fter  a  pause  he  said,  "  I  consent  to  all  " — 
but  of  lhc->c  words  M.  St.  Martm  did  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning.  The  Doctor  shortly  after  gave 
the  si^n  that  he  was  rea<ly,  and  received  from  M. 
St.  .Martin  absolution  in  the  way  he  had  proposed. 
It  was  ttie  intention  of  M.  .St.  Martin  to  liave  passed 
the  night  with  him,  but  calling  in  the  evening,  found 
that  the  physician  had  fDrhiildeii  any  of  his  friends 
to  be  admitle  1.  \  domestic,  however,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring hoii'^e,  ol  the  Catholic  persuasion,  who 
knociictl  at  the  door  during  the  night,  just  as  he  was 
dyine»  was  admitte<l,  and,  according  to  the  rites  of 
her  ONUch,  repeated  over  him  ttic  Creed,  Paternoster, 
and  Ave  Mana.  Dr.  Geddes  opened  his  eyes  as  she 
Iiad  condudetl,  gave  her  his  l)enediction,  and  expired. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  history  of  literary  men 
a  tliaracter  that  calls  more  loudly  for  animadversion, 
or  tliat  requires  a  more  sluiful  hand  to  lay  it  open, 
than  tltat  of  Dr.  Geddes.  He  professed  a  savage 
sort  of  straightforward  hooes^,  that  was  at  war  on 
multiplied  occasioas  with  the  common  charities  of 
life;  yet  amid  his  numerous  writinjijs  will  any  man 
take  it  on  him  to  collect  what  were  really  liis  opinions 
upon  the  most  important  subjects  of  human  contem- 
plation? ile  professed  himself  a  scalous  Catholic ; 
yet  of  all  or  nearly  all  that  constitutes  a  Catholic  he 
has  spoken  with  as  much  bitterness  as  it  was  possible 
for  any  Protestant  to  have  done.  If  it  be  objected 
that  he  added  to  the  adjective  Catholic  the  n<nni 
Christian,  when  he  says  that  he  admits  nothing  but 
what  has  been  taught  by  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  suc- 
oeison  in  <»ery  tige  and  in  tutry  place,  we  would  ask 
how  much  we  are  the  wiser.  He  professed  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  perfection  of  his  code;  but 
he  held  Moses  to  have  been  a  man  to  l>e  compared 
only  with  Numa  and  Lycurgiis;  a  man  who  like  them 

J)retended  to  personal  intercourse  with  the  Deity, 
rom  whom  he  never  received  any  immediate  com- 
nonicationi  a  man  who  had  the  art  to  take  advan- 


tage  of  rarely  occurring  natural  circumstances,  and 
to  jjersuade  the  Israelites  that  they  were  accomjilishcd 
under  li:s  liirection  by  the  immediate  power  of  CJod; 
a  man,  in  short,  conspicuous  alx>ve  all  men  as  a 
juggling  impostor.  Now,  to  the  divine  mission  of 
Moses  we  bave  the  direct  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  with  the  express  assurance  that  without  be. 
licvin;.^  in  Moses  it  was  impossible  to  believe  in  him. 
liut  we  cannot  here  follow  out  the  subject,  nor  tan 
we  enter  into  any  particular  aiialvsis  of  his  works, 
to  which  the  cccenlncitics  of  his  duraclcr,  the  singu- 
larity of  his  opinions,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  life*  gave  for  a  Ume  an  interest  lo  which  they 
were  not  at  any  Hme  entitled.  His  translation  of 
tlie  Hible,  after  all  the  ]irofe--~:<ins  lie  had  made,  the 
means  he  li.id  aceumulateil,  and  the  ex|>ctt;Ui(ins  ho 
had  excited,  was  a  complete  failure,  and  has  only 
addc*d  another  demonstration  to  the  thousands  tliat 
had  preceded  it,  how  much  nwra  easy  it  is  to  write 
fluently  and  plausibly  aliout  smt  undectaktiigs  thmi 
to  perform  them.  We  intended  here  to  have  noticed 
more  [larticularly  his  translation  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad  of  Homer,  which  he  undertook  for  the 
]>urpose  of  liemoiistrating  his  superiority  to  Cowpcr, 
i>ut  u}K>n  second  thoughts  have  forlwme  to  distuib  its 
peaceful  slumbers.  UjMn  the  whde,  Dr.  Geddes  was 
unquestionably  a  man  of  leanung  and  of  genius,  but 
irom  an  unhappy  temper,  and  the  prejiondcrating 
influence  of  anoyance  au'l  vanity  ii'.  lii^  con.-titution, 
tlicy  were  of  little  avail  to  himself,  and  have  not  l^een 
greatly  uaefiil  to  the  general  inlemts  of  mankind, 

COEDDESt  JambS»  an  advocate  at  the  .Scottish 
bar,  was  horo  m  the  oonn^  of  Tweeddale  about  the 
year  lyto,  and  bdng  the  son  of  a  gentleman  m  good 

circumstances,  was  e<lucated  liy  tutors  under  his 
father's  roof.  The  progress  which  he  made  in  the 
leametl  languages  and  philosophy  was  considered 
extraordinary;  and  he  fulfilled  every  promise  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  distinguished  him« 
sell^  particularly  in  mathematics,  which  he  studied 
under  the  celebrated  Maclaurin.  Having  prepared 
himself  for  the  Ijar,  he  entered  as  an  advocate,  .nnd 
soon  acquired  considerable  reputation.  His  labours 
as  a  lawyer  did  not  prevent  him  from  devoting  much 
time  to  his  favourite  studies — the  poets,  philosophers, 
and  historians  of  antiquity;  and  in  1748  he  published 
at  Glasgow  his  Euay  on  thf  ComfotiHm  andManntr 
of  Writing  of  the  Aneients,  partteulaHy  Plat».  The 
year  after  this  publication  he  died  of  lini^cring  cnn- 
sumption,  much  regretted,  both  on  account  of  Ins 
learning — the  fruits  of  which  had  not  been  fully 
given  to  the  world — and  for  his  manners  and  ditpa«i> 
tion,  which  were  in  the  hig^best  degree  amiaUe. 

GEDDES,  MiCHAF.l.,  a  distinguished  divine  of 
the  I'hurch  of  Kn^l.md,  an<l  .iiithor  of  some  admired 
works,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where,  in  1671,  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
in  which  he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  on  the  litli 
of  July,  in  the  same  year.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
four  natives  of  Scotland  who  were  permitted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  exhibitions  founded  in  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  by  Bishop  Warner,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Kpiscopal  church  in 
Scotland.  Getldes,  however,  did  not  return  to  pro- 
pagate or  enforce  the  doctrines  of  that  body  in  his 
native  country.  He  went  in  1678  to  Lisbon  as 
chaplain  to  the  Eiiglish  factory,  the  exercise  of  which 
function  giving  offence  to  the  Inquisition,  he  was 
sent  for  by  that  court  in  l68f),  and  forbiiMen  to  con- 
tinue it.  This  persecution  obviously  arose  from  the 
attempts  now  inaking  by  King  James  at  home  to 
eslabUsb  Popery.  The  English  merchants,  resenting 
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ffae  Tioktbm  of  their  privilec^e,  wrote  on  tlie  T^h  of 
September  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  representinc 
their  case,  and  their  rit^lit  to  a  chaplain,  as  established 
by  the  commercial  treaty  between  Kngland  and  I'or- 
lugal;  hut  before  this  letter  reached  its  destination, 
the  b(-.hup  was  himself  pot  into  the  same  predica- 
ment as  Mr.  Gcddes,  betog  nspended  from  bis  func> 
lions  by  the  ecdestntical  commiasioii.  Finding  that 
his  ci>c  h.id  h;-rc>nv  ht>]K'less,  Cicddcs  returned  to 
Enj^laIl^l  m  May,  loSS,  where  he  took  the  <ii  ;^r<.-c  of 
Doctor  of  I^ws,  and  after  the  promotion  ol  Muniet 
to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  was  made  by  him 
chancellor  of  hU  church.^  Daring  his  re\>idcncc  at 
Ijsboa  he  had  amassed  a  gicat  quantity  of  docu- 
meets  respecting  Spanish  and  Portngnese  history, 
which  enablctl  him,  in  1694,  to  publish  a  volume, 
styled  TAi-  Church  Ifisiory  of  Ma/.ibar.  Of  this 
work  Archbishop  Tillutson  says,  in  a  letter  to  Hishop 
Bomet,  dateil  June  sSth,  1694,  "Mr.  Geddes'  book 
finds  a  generai  acceptation  and  approbation.  I 
doobt  not  but  he  hath  more  of  the  same  kind,  ivith 
which  I  hope  he  will  favour  the  world  in  due  time." 
He  was  accoriiin^ly  cncourarjed  in  1696  to  publi^h 
Tht  Chun: A  History  0/  ^'Ethiopia,  and  in  1697  a 
paMpMet  entitled  Thi  Council  of  Trent  J'uum'v 
Diuavmd  tut  hav€  been  a  Fret  Assembly,  His 
great  work,  however,  was  his  Tracts  on  Divert  Sub- 
jecti,  which  appcarttl  in  1 7 14,  in  three  volumes, 
l>fing  a  translation  of  the  most  intcrcstin|j  pieces 
tth.ch  he  had  collected  at  Lisbon,  and  of  which  a 
list  is  given  in  Moren's  Grand  Dutwnnatre  Utstor- 
inw;  art.  "Geddea."  The  learned  doctor  nraat  have 
died  previous  to  the  succeeding  year,  as  in  1715 
appeared  a  posthumous  volume  of  tracts  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  which  Completes  the  list 
of  his  publications. 

ftCTicnE  Walter.  It  has  often  been  observed 
that  the  Scottish  ntuional  character  abounds  in  con. 

Hadlctions.  Poetical  though  it  be,  it  has  never  pro- 
duced a  .Milton  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  its  wisdom  and 
sagacity,  it  has  not  as  yet  exhibited  a  first-rate  states- 
man, rhe  same  inconsistency  is  perceptible  in  the 
t.iu'  ar;^;  S  t  tliat.  in  spite  of  the  imaginative  and  the 
humorous,  by  which  that  character  is  distinguished, 
Scotland  has  been  barren  of  caricaturists.  From 
the  time  of  lIo;^arth  to  that  of  II.  D.,  Knj^Iand  has 
so  plentifully  alxjunded  with  such  artists  as  to  be 
eminently  the  land  of  caricature  delineation ;  but 
Sontiaad,  with  all  its  shrewd  observation,  its  per- 
ception cf  the  Ittdierons,  and  qaiet  love  of  fim,  which 
constitute  the  chief  elements  in  this  department  of 
pictorial  art.  has  as  yet  prixiuccd  no  specimens  of 
it  except  those  of  poor  Walter  (Jeikie — the  very 
inan,  too,  be  it  observed,  from  whom,  on  account 
of  his  physical  disqualifications,  productions  of  this 
lund  were  least  to  lie  expected. 

Walter  Geikie,  whose  drdl  and  homely  sketches 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  table  of  every  I'dinbur(,'h 
drawing-room,  was  the  siin  of  Mr.  .Xrchibald  (leikie, 
perfumer,  and  was  bom  in  Charles  Street,  (icorge 
Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  9th  November,  1795. 
Bmre  he  had  completed  his  second  year  he  was 
attacked  by  a  dangerous  ear  disease ;  and  although 
he  recovered,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  being  deaf 
sad  dumb  for  life.  It  was  tCKj  much  the  fashion  at 
this  time  in  Scotland  to  consider  dumbia  as  incap- 
able of  education,  so  that  thcy  were  generally  allowed 
to  go  at  laige,  and  vcniate  as  they  best  niigfat;  but 
happily,  Wuter  was  the  son  of  a  pfoos  and  inteUU 
gent  father,  who  hafl  a  better  sense  of  his  paternal 
lesponsibility:  he  taught  his  bereaved  boy  thealplu- 
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bet,  so  that  the  latter  not  only  learned  to  read,  but 
to  understand  what  he  read.  Writing  and  arithmetic 
followed,  in  which  Walter  showed  himself  an  apt 

scholar.  When  he  had  thus  acquircfl  the  rudiments 
of  education,  it  hapi>eneii,  fortunately  for  him,  tliat 
Mr.  Braidwood,  the  successful  teacher  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb^  was  invited  to  Kdinburgh,  to  open  an 
institution  there,  and  Geikie  became  one  of  his 
earliest  pupils.  In  this  new  school  the  boy's  pro- 
ficiency was  so  rapid  that  he  was  s(ji)ii  ein;)loyed  as 
a  nioiiitor.  lie  showed  aU<j  that  he  was  iii)  mere 
commonplace  learner,  for  he  was  in  the  practice  of 
writing  down  extracts  of  the  passages  that  best 
pleased  him  in  tlie  authors  wliose  works  lie  perused. 
While  he  was  thus  storing  his  mind  with  knowledge^ 
and  qualifying  himself,  notwithstanding  his  defects, 
for  a  life  of  usefulness,  his  path  was  determined. 
While  yet  a  child,  he  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
cutting  out  representations  of  the  objects  that  struck 
him  on  paper ;  afterwards  he  had  attempted  to  por- 
tray them  with  chalk  on  floors  and  walls;  and  rising 
higher  still  in  pictorial  art.  he  at  length  betook  him- 
self to  the  use  of  the  pencil.  He  did  not.  however, 
satisfy  himself,  like  other  young  sketchers,  with 
merely  cujiyiiij^  the  pictures  of  others:  instead  of 
this,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothiqg  short  of  the 
cjni;inai  object;  and  tlierefbre  he  often  roamed  about 
the  suburbs  of  Eilinburgh,  or  among  the  fields,  trans- 
ferring into  his  notc-lwok  wliatevcr  most  pleased 
his  fancy.  This  was  the  form  of  language  in  which 
he  found  be  could  best  express  himself,  and  lhere« 
fore  it  is  not  to  l>e  wondered  at  that  he  should  culti* 
vate  it  so  carefully.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
sent  to  learn  drawing  by  regular  rule,  under  Mr. 
Fairick  (lilison,  and  such  was  his  progress,  that  in 
1812  he  was  admitted  a  pupil  of  the  Academy  of 
Drawing,  established  for  the  encouragement  of  Scot- 
tish manufactures,  where  be  had  for  his  preceptor 
Mr.  Graham,  the  teacher  of  Albm  and  WilKi& 

Hy  this  em-.rsc  of  training  the  future  profession  of 
Walter  (.ieikio  was  conliniied.  He  was  to  l>c  .in 
artist;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  in  what  ilejuul uu  iit 
his  excellence  was  to  consist.  It  was  not  certainly 
in  painting,  for  he  soon  discovered  that  his  attempts 
in  oil  were  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  otliers  in 
warmth  and  harmony  of  colouring;  and  althongh  his 

Iliiicraitt  FiJj'u-rt,  .1  !l-  /fitUiKii  l-\in\  and  the  (irass- 
markft,  now  in  the  collection  at  Ilopetoun  House, 
were  the  best  S]X'cimens  of  his  paintini;  m  oil,  they 
scarcely  exceed  the  efforts  of  a  mere  fourth-rate  artist. 
It  vras  in  sketching  that  he  best  snoceedcd,  while  the 
subjects  of  his  preference  were  not  the  beautiful  or 
the  sublime,  but  the  homely  and  the  ludicrous.  He 
would  rather  sketch  a  pig-sty  than  a  palace,  and  an 
odd  face  had  more  attraction  in  his  eyes  than  all  the 
ideal  beauty  of  the  Venus  de  Meilicis.  It  v^a^  upon 
this  predilection  that  he  acted.  He  bunted  about  in 
quest  of  singular  visages,  at  which,  with  his  ready 
])encil,  he  would  take  a  flying  shot  as  he  passe<l  along 
the  strc-ct;  and  as  such  conimiKlitii  s  aie  by  no  means 
scarce  in  Kdiiiburgh,  his  collection  was  soon  both  rich 
and  varietl.  This  kind  of  sportsmanship,  however, 
w.as  not  without  its  dangen^  for  those  who  were  l>cst 
fitted  for  the  artist's  purposes  were  generally  the 
least  disposed  to  have  tneir  effigies  perpetuated. 
One  amusing  incident  of  tin-  kind  i>  related  by  his 
biographer.  Geikie  had  become  desperately  en- 
amoured of  the  tumetl-up  nose,  rhinoceros  upper 
lip^  and  pot-belly  of  a  porter  of  the  Grassmarket, 
and  longed  to  appropriate  them  in  such  •  way  as 
not  to  impoverish  their  lawful  owner.  Hut  the  porter, 
who  had  seen  his  hungry  look,  and  sus-])ccted  his 
purpose,  had  continued  to  dodge  him,  until  one  day 
ne  iound  himself  all  but  bxed  upon  the  artist's  paper. 
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Eonged  at  the  discovery,  he  stonned,  swore,  ami 
threatened;  but  Geikie,  who  was  in  ecstasy  with  hi;* 
rich  attitudes,  and  could  not  hear  the  threats,  con- 
tinued the  dnwiQg,  until  he  saw  his  model  rushing 
upon  him  like  a  maddened  bull  in  the  arena.  He 
toak  tn  heels,  hnl  was  so  hotly  pursia-il  that  he 
hail  ti)  tuke  refiiLio  in  a  common  stair;  ami  the  porter, 
tliiiikiiiL^  that  his  tormentor  was  housed,  resolved  to 
await  his  comini;  forth.  Geikie,  in  the  meantime, 
who  was  watching  every  movement  through  a  dingy 
window  in  the  stair,  contrived  to  finish  bis  sketch, 
and  crown  It  with  the  last  touch.  But  how  to  get 
out  when  fits  work  was  finishc<J!  This  seemed  beyond 
tl>e  power  ot  strategy,  for  there  stood  his  merciless 
enemy  on  the  watch ;  and  there  he  remained  for 
hours.  Some  lucky  chance  at  last  called  away  the 
bearer  of  burdens,  and  Geikie  stole  from  his  con- 
cealment when  he  found  the  coast  clear.  He  had 
caught  the  porter,  and  saTed  his  own  bones.  The 
fastidious  objeLt  of  his  sketch  forms  a  conS^COOOS 
figure  in  the  group  of  the  Strfd  Aucliotuer. 

The  mirthful  spirit  of  the  artist,  which  drew  him 
so  powerfully  to  congenial  subjects,  was  not  confined 
to  drawing;  it  found  vent  also  in  booyaat  mimicry, 
in  which  hie  oould  act  the  droll  chawrtenof  his  daily 
search,  as  well  as  draw  them.  In  thb  way,  though 
deprive  1  i>f  the  power  of  utterance,  he  couhl  ileliver 
jokes  that  set  the  cotnjiany  in  a  roar.  It  is  gratifying 
also  to  add,  that  with  all  tfiis  niirtlifulncss  there  was 
a  soundness  of  moral  principle  and  depth  of  religious 
feeling  within  him  that  aimed  at  nobler  ends  than 
the  harmless  amuaeiDcnt  of  sociely.  From  infimor 
he  had  received  a  religions  educatloii,  and  It  was  all 
the  more  endeared  to  him,  perhaps,  from  the  <Uffi- 
culty  which  he  must  have  found  in  acquiring  those 
spiritual  ideas  of  which  he  saw  so  few  visible  symbols. 
•Sacred  and  sincere,  indeed,  must  be  the  devotion  of 
the  deaf  and  ilumb !  He  was  also  eager  to  impart 
what  he  bad  learned,  and  tberefoie  with  two  friends 
under  the  same  bereavement  as  himself  he  estab- 
lis!ie<l  a  religions  meeting  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
whom,  on  the  Sabbaths,  he  preached  and  cxjKJunded 
by  signs.  After  an  uninternipted  course  of  good 
health  a  short  illness  of  a  few  days  occurred,  under 
which  Geikie  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1837.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Gm}'friars'  churchyard.  Of  his 
productions  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  Into  farther 
analysis,  as  these,  ninety-four  in  number,  illustrative 
of  Scottish  character  and  scenery,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  one  volume,  and  are  familbrly  known  to 
almost  every  class.  They  are  also  accompanied 
with  explanations,  and  a  biographical  introduction 
by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  from  which  the  foie- 
going  fiuts  have  been  chiefly  derived. 

GERARD,  Al-E.XANDER,  D.D.,an  eminent  divine 
and  writer,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Reverend  Gil- 
bert Gerard,  minister  of  the  chapel  of  Gariodt,  a 
parish  Id  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  was  bora  on  the 
23d  of  Febraaiy,  1728.  He  was  removed  at  the 
period  destined  for  the  commencement  of  his  educa- 
tion to  the  parish  of  Koveran,  in  the  same  county, 
the  humble  schoolmaster  of  which  appears  to  have 
possessed  such  superior  cl.assical  attainments,  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  felt  Justified  in  delivering  bis 
son  up  to  his  care— a  prefttence  whidi  the  fiitore 
fame  of  that  son,  founded  on  his  correctness  of  acqui- 
sition and  observation,  n\usl  have  given  his  friends 
no  cause  to  regret.  At  the  age  of  ten,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  was  removed  to  the  grammar-school 
of  Aberdeen,  whcooe  he  emerged  in  two  years,  quali- 
fied to  enter  at  a  student  of  Marischal  College. 
Having  there  perfemed  his  fear  yean  of  academical 
attendancs  in  the  deneotaiy  bcandiei^  be  fiwithtd 


his  career  witli  the  usual  ceremony  of  "tbe  fiadii.T- 
lion,"  and  appeared  t>cfure  the  world  in  the  capacity 
of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  age  of  sixteen — not  bjr  any 
means  the  earliest  age  at  which  that  degree  k  fre» 
quently  granted,  bat  certainly  at  a  period  nfficiently 
early  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  prccoci  u;s 
genius.  Immediately  after  finishing  these  brant hcs 
of  education,  he  commenced  in  tiie  divinity  hall  of 
Aberdeen  his  theological  studies,  which  he  after- 
wards finished  in  Edinburgh. 

In  174S  he  was  a  licensed  preacher  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  about  two  years  thereafter  Mr.  D. 
Fordyce,  professor  of  natural  i  >hilosophy  in  Marischal 
College,  having  gone  abroad,  he  lectured  in  his 
stead;  and  on  the  regretted  death  of  that  gentleman 
by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  just  as  he 
was  returning  to  his  firiend%  Mr.  Genud  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  ptofeMOishipL  At  the  period 
when  Mr.  Gerard  was  appointed  to  a  duilr  in  Mar- 
ischal ("ollcgc,  the  philosophical  curriculum,  com- 
mencing wuli  logic,  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
abstract  subjects  of  ontology  and  pneumatics,  the 
course  gradually  decreasing  m  al>strusenc%$  with  the 
consideration  of  morals  and  politics,  and  terminating 
with  the  more  definite  and  practical  doctrines  of 
natural  philosophy.    Through  the  whole  of  this 

varied  course  it  was  the  duly  of  one  instructor  to 
Icatl  his  pupils,  mathematics  and  Greek  ix.'ing  alone 
taught  by  separate  professors.  The  evils  of  this 
system  suggested  to  the  professors  of  Marischal  Col- 
lege the  formation  of  a  plan  for  the  radical  alteration 
of  the  routine,  which  has  sbwe  been  moat  beoefidaUv 
conducive  to  the  progress  of  Sootlisb  literature.  A 
very  curious  and  now  rare  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Gerard  exists  on  this  subject;  it  is  entitled  J'Un 
of  Education  in  the  Alarisihal  College  and  UuhrrsitY 
of  Aberdeen,  with  the  Jieasont  of  it,  drawn  up  Sy 
Order  of  the  Faculty,  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  1755 — 
a  little  woric  of  admiiable  perspicuity  and  sound 
logical  reasoning.  The  rationale  of  the  ancient 
system  was  founded  on  the  presumption  that,  as  it  is 
by  the  use  of  logic  and  the  other  mcla{)hysical  sciences 
alone  that  we  c^n  arrange,  digest,  and  reason  upon 
the  fiicts  which  come  under  our  o|Mervation,  these 
must  be  committed  to  the  mind  as  rules  tA  manage* 
ment  before  any  facts  collected  can  be  af^lied  to 
their  proper  purposes,  and  that  before  any  knowledge 
of  nature,  as  it  exists,  is  stored  in  the  intellect,  that 
intellect  must  be  previously  possessed  of  certain 
regulations,  to  the  criterion  of  which  the  knowledge 
guned  must  be  submitted.  A  quotation  from  Dr. 
Gerard's  little  work  will  aflTord  one  of  the  best  speci* 
mens  of  the  now  pretty  generally  understood  connita* 
tion  of  this  fallacy.  Speaking  of  logic  he  says : — 
"This  is  one  of  the  most  abstruse  ami  diflicult 
branches  of  philosophy,  and  therefore  quite  improper 
to  begin  with.  It  has  a  strict  dcpenoence  on  many 
parts  of  knowledge :  these  must  of  consequence  be 
premised  before  it  can  be  rightlv  apprehended;  the 
natural  history  of  the  human  understanding  must  be 
known,  and  its  phenomena  discovered;  for  without 
this  the  exertions  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
their  application  to  the  various  subjects  of  science, 
will  be  unintelligible.  These  phenomena  must  be 
not  oidy  HorraUd^  but  likewise^  as  lor  as  pocsiU<^ 
explaitwd:  for  without  investigatbig  their  gcnccol 
laws,  no  certain  and  general  conclusions  concemin| 
their  cxen  i'^e  can  be  deduceil:  nay,  all  sciences,  all 
branclu-v  n:  knowledf;c  whatever  must  be  preniise<l 
as  a  groundwork  to  genuine  logic.  History  has  one 
kind  of  evidence,  mathematics  another;  natural  phil- 
osophy one  still  different:  the  phiiosc^hy  of  nature 
another  distinct  from  all  these;  the  aoboidinale 
fanuBches  of  these  several  ports  have  still  minuter 
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pcculurities  in  the  evidence  appropriated  to  them, 
Aa  nnprejadiced  mind  will  in  each  of  these  be  cun- 
vinoed  bj  that  species  of  aisnmcot  which  is  peculiar 
10  il»  though  it  doei  not  iwect  ho«r  it  eomet  to  be 
connnced.  By  being  conversant  in  them  one  is  pre- 
(Mued  for  the  study  of  lope,  for  they  supply  them 
With  r.  fund  of  nuterials:  m  Ihem  the  different  kinds 
of  evidence  and  aigument  are  exemplified:  from 
tkm  only  those  illastmtions  can  be  taken,  without 
which  its  rales  and  precepts  woltM  be  ttntntelligible. 
.  .  .  In  studying'  the  partictihr  sciences,  rason 
will  •^puit.mcoiuly  exert  itself:  if  tlie  iirojier  and 
ru'.ural  iiielhod  of  rcawniiii^  is  used,  the  mind  will, 
by  the  native  force  of  its  faculties,  perceive  the  evi- 
dence, and  be  convinced  by  it,  though  it  dues  nut 
reflect  bow  this  comes  to  pus,  nor  explicitly  con- 
sider according  to  what  general  rules  the  under- 
standing is  exerted.  By  afterwards  studying  these 
ides  one  will  be  farther  fitted  for  prdseculing  the 
tevenii  sciences;  the  knowledge  of  the  jjrountis  and 
laws  of  evidence  will  give  him  the  security  of  rejfa-- 
tmm  against  eiaployiii£  wrong  methods  of  proof  and 
inproper  kinds  of  evidence,  ndditional  to  tiint  of  in* 
tfinct  and  ncilural ^eniusy  The  consequence  of  this 
acknowlcdjjmcnt  of  the  supremacy  of  reason  and 
pricriLe  over  arj^umenlation  and  theory  was  the 
establishment  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  and 
dvd  history,  previously  to  inculcating  the  correspond- 
iqg  sdcnces  of  nntnml  and  mental  philosophy — an 
iniitiiHon  from  wMdi,  wbererer  the  former  part  con- 
sists of  anything  better  than  a  blundering;  among  ex- 
plosive combustibles,  and  a  clattering  annnit;  k''^^"* 
vessels,  or  the  latter  is  anything  superior  t  j  a  cir- 
canistantial  narmtive  of  ancient  fislsehoods  and 
■odeni  dates — the  student  derives  a  basis  of  aoond 
and  useful  information,  on  which  the  more  meta- 
physical sciences  may  or  may  not  be  built,  as  circum- 
stances or  inclination  admit.  It  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  propensity  to  follow  with  accuracy  the  beaten 
tiadc,  or  to  deviate  only  when  some  powerful  spirit 
leads  the  way,  that  the  system  has  never  advanced 
fintber  than  as  taid  down  by  Dr.  Gerard;— According 
to  his  system,  jurisprudence  and  politics  are  to  l>c 
precetlcd  by  pneumatology  and  natural  theology,  and 
xii  ;o  be  in:xcd  up  "with  the  perusal  of  some  of  the 
best  ancient  moralists."  Thus  the  studies  of  juris- 
prodence  and  politics,  two  sciences  of  strictlv  modem 
poetical  origin,  are  to  be  mixed  with  the  (logmxs  of 
philosophers,  who  saw  governments  but  in  dreams, 
and  calculated  political  contin^'t'iu  ii.s  in  the  abstract 
rules  of  mathematicians;  and  the  liritish  student  finds 
that  the  con.stitutional  information  for  which  he  will 
at  a  more  advanced  yensiA.  of  life  dnoover  that  his 
coontry  is  renowned  is  the  only  science  from  which 
the  academical  course  has  carefully  excl-.idcd  him, 
and  which  he  is  left  to  feather  in  after-life  i)y  desul- 
t  >ry  rej  lin^  or  mi>ceIbneous  conversation  and  prac- 
tice. The  change  produced  by  Dr.  Geranl  was  suf- 
fidcatly  tweejping  as  a  first  step,  and  the  reasons  for 
it  were  a  anmcient  victory  for  one  mind  over  the 
*ubbonmess  of  andent  prejudice.  It  is  to  be  also 
remembered  that  thoseadmirablecons'itutional  works 
on  the  ;;f)vcrnmcnt  and  constitutional  laws  of  Eng> 
bnd  (whu  ]\  have  not  even  yet  been  imitated  in  Soot> 
laodj,  and  that  new  sdence  by  which  the  resooioes 
•f  goveraments  and  the  relative  powers  of  different 
forms  of  constitutions  are  made  known  like  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  a  private  individual — the  work  of  an 
iUastrious  Scotsman — had  noi  ihen  appeared. 

In  1756  a  prize  offereii  by  the  I'hilosophical  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  for  the  best  essay  on  taste,  was  gained 
^  Dr.  Gerard,  and  in  1759  he  published  this  essay, 
me  bat  and  most  popuhur  mhis  philosophical  works, 
u  ptMd  throogh  three  Ei^ish  editions  and  two 
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French,  in  which  language  it  was  published  by 
Eidous,  along  with  three  dissertations  on  the  same 
subject  by  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  Monteaqnieu. 
This  essay  treats  first  of  what  the  author  calls  taste, 
resolved  into  its  simple  elements,  and  contains  a  sort 
of  analytical  account  of  the  diflfcrent  percej)lil)lc 
(lualiiies,  more  or  less  united,  to  be  found  in  anything 
we  admire:  he  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  progress 
of  the  formation  of  taste,  and  ends  with  a  discussion 
on  the  existence  of  a  Standard  of  taste.  The  author 
follows  the  system  of  reflex  senses  propounded  bv 
Hutcliinson.  The  system  of  .n  .-i>Li.ition,  upon  which 
-Mr.  Alison  afterwards  based  a  treatise  on  the  same 
subject,  is  well  considered  by  Gerard,  along  with 
many  other  qualifications,  which  he  looks  upon  as 
the  sources  of  the  feeling— qualifications  which  other 
writers,  whose  ideas  on  the  subject  have  not  yet 
been  confuted,  have  referred  likewise  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  association  for  their  first  cause.  I.onginus, 
in  his  treatise  on  sublimity,  if  he  has  not  directly 
maintained  the  original  influence  of  association — or 
in  other  words,  the  connection  of  the  thing  admired, 
either  tfarongh  cause  and  effect,  or  some  other  tie, 
with  what  is  plexsing  or  j^om!  ns  nn  m  i;^-!!!  of  txsle, 
at  least  in  his  reasonings  and  iliustiut  j)!is,  gives  cause 
to  let  it  be  perceived  that  he  acknowledt^ed  such  a 

t)rinciple  to  exist.'  The  first  person,  however,  who 
aid  it  TCgvlariydown  and  argued  upon  it  as  a  source 
of  taste,  appaan  to  have  been  Dr.  Gerard;  and  his 
theory  was  adndtted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (in  as 
far  as  maintaining  that  beauty  consists  in  an  aptness 
of  parts  for  the  end  to  which  they  arc  assigned  may 
be  considered  an  admission  of  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation), at  a  period  when  one  of  an  inversely  oppo- 
site nature  was  supported  by  Burice  and  Price.  To 
those  who  have  followed  these  two,  the  name  of 
Dugald  Stewart  has  to  be  added ;  while  that  emi- 
nent scholar  and  great  philosopher  Richard  Payne 
Knight  has,  amidst  the  various  and  rather  ill-ar- 
ran^d  mass  of  useful  information  and  acute  remark 
accumulated  in  his  inquinr  into  the  princioles  of 
taste,  wdl  fllustrated  the  theory  propounded  \rf  Dr. 
Cierard;  and  it  has  been  finally  L'ti!ar;;cd  and  systema- 
tized by  Dr.  Alison,  and  the  author  of  a  criticism 
on  that  work  in  the  Edinburgh  Keiino,  one  of  llic 
most  beautiful  and  ]>crfcct  si^ccimens  of  modern 
composition. 

At  the  period  when  Dr.  Gerard  produced  this 
work,  he  was  a  member  of  a  spedes  of  debating 
institution  lialf-w.iy  betwixt  a  society  and  a  club, 
subject  neither  to  tlie  pompous  formality  of  the  one 
nor  the  free-and-easy  style  of  the  other.  This  society 
is  well  known  In  Scottish  Uteranr  history  as  embmc* 
ing  among  its  members  many  of  the  first  men  of  the 
time.  More  or  le- s  connected  with  it  were  the  clas- 
sical bl.iLkucU;  .iiid  (iref^ory;  and  Rcid,  the  jxirent 
of  that  clear  phil<)-NO|iliy  w  luLh  has  distingui>-lied  tlie 
country;  and  Iteattie,  who,  though  his  merits  have 
perliapa  lieen  too  h^gMy  nted,  was  certainly  fit  to  have 
been  an  ounamrat  to  any  amnriation  of  litemiy  men. 
The  use  of  Ifteraiy  societies  has  been  much  exagger- 
ated ;  but  still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  wherever 
a  spot  l>ecomes  ilistiti^uished  for  many  superior 
mind-S  there  is  one  of  these  pleasing  sources  of  ac- 
tivity and  enjoyment  to  be  found.  That  it  is  more 
the  effect  than  the  cause  may  be  true.  Such  men 
as  Gerard,  Keid,  and  Blackwell  would  have  been 
distinguishetl  in  any  sphere  of  life ;  but  if  the  prin- 
ciple should  maintain  itself  in  110  othi;r  science,  it 
is  at  least  true  of  philosophy,  that  intercommunica- 
tion and  untedmieal  denate  dear  and  poiify  the 


'  Thi*  li  particularly  remariuble  at  die  oominencenient  of 
•  awtach  sectioa. 
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ideas  previously  furmed,  and  ramify  them  to  an 
extent  of  which  the  thinker  had  never  previously 
dreamed.  It  must  have  been  grateful  bcmnd  con- 
ception to  the  membei*  of  this  retired  ana  onosten- 

tanoBs  Viody,  to  have  found  leaminfj  and  elej^nce 
gradually  briijhtcninjj  umler  their  influence,  alter  a 
Srcary  and  uiikttLTod  series  of  ages  which  had  passed 
over  their  university  and  the  district — to  feel  that, 
though  living  apart  from  the  grand  centres  of  litcrar}- 
attraction,  th^  had  the  enjoyments  these  could  be- 
stow beside  their  own  letirra  hearths  and  among 
their  own  professional  colleagues — and  to  he  con- 
scions  that  they  bestowed  a  dignity  on  the  spot  they 
inh.Tljitcii,  wliiuh  a  \'>ng  petidd  "f  commercial  pros- 

Ecrity  could  never  bestow,  and  gave  a  tone  to  the 
terature  of  thdr  iMtitation  which  shonld  continue 
when  thex  were  gone. 

In  June,  1760,  Dr.  Gerard  was  chosen  professor 
of  divinity  in  Marischal  College,  being  at  the 
same  time  presented  to  the  living  of  the  (Jrayfriars' 
Church,  in  Aberdeen.  During  his  tenure  of  thr^c 
offices  he  published  his  Dusertations  on  the  Genius 
and  Evuienta  ^  CkrisHanifyt  a  subject  which  he 
treated  with  moie  souadneA  leasoo,  and  gentle- 
manly spirit,  than  others  of  the  same  period  have 
chosen  to  display.  In  June,  1771,  he  resigned  Imtb 
these  situations,  and  acce[)tcd  the  theological  ch.iii 
of  King's  Cii]ic;;L-,  and  three  years  afterwards  pub- 
lished An  Essay  on  Genius:  this  production  is  stamped 
with  the  same  strength  of  argument  and  penetrating 
thought  eveiywhere  to  be  found  in  the  productions 
of  the  author.  The  heads  of  the  subject  are  laid 
down  with  much  philnsophic.'il  correctness,  and 
followed  out  wall  th.it  liberal  brcaiith  of  argument 
peculiar  to  tho-,e  who  prefer  what  is  reasonable  and 
true  to  what  supports  an  assumed  theorj'.  The 
language  is  not  florid,  and  indeed  does  not  aim  at 
what  is  called  deptnt  writing,  but  is  admirably 
fitted  to  convey  the  ideas  cleariy  and  consistently, 

and  seems  more  intcn  led  to  be  understood  than  to 
be  ailrnircl.  It  comtncnces  with  a  disaission  on 
the  II  ihir..^  <if  "genius,"  wliich  is  sejiarated  fron\  the 
Other  mental  powers,  and  particularly  from  "ability," 
with  which  many  have  confounded  it.  Genius  is 
attributed  in  the  first  proceu  of  its  formation  to  im- 
agination, which  discoveis  Ideas  to  be  afterwards 
saljjected  to  the  arbitration  of  judgment ;  mcm  irx-, 
and  the  other  intellectual  powers,  being  considcrc  I 
as  subsidiary  aids  in  ioitigatlng  the  movements  of 
imagination. 

iSt.  Gerard  afterwards  presented  to  the  world  two 
vohnnes  of  sermons,  puolislied  in  1780-^2.  He 
died  on  his  sixty>seventn  birth-day.  a2d  Feb.  1795. 

.\  sermon  was  preached  on  his  funeral,  and  after- 
wards published,  by  his  friend  and  pupil  Dr.  .'skene 
Ogilvy  of  Old  Aberdeen,  whiuli,  along  with  the 
adulation  common  to  such  performances,  enumerates 
many  tiahs  of  diaracter  which  the  most  undisguised 
flatterer  could  not  have  dared  to  have  attributed  to 
any  but  a  good,  able,  and  much  esteemed  man.  .\ 
pisfhumous  work,  entitled  /'./.r/.m;/  C<Trf,  was  pnli- 
iishcd  by  Dr.  (icrard's  son  and  succos-;)r  in  1799. 

GERARD,  Alexan  DI.R.  This  enterprising  east- 
em  traveller,  who  died  a  martyr  to  his  real  in  ex- 
ploring the  various  regions  of  Hindoostan,  was  the 
son  of  Gilbert  Gerard,  professor  of  theology  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  grandson  of  vMexander 
Gerard,  who  had  previously  occupied  the  same  chair 
in  that  college.  This  clerical  succession,  how  ever, 
was  broken  in  the  case  of  Alexander,  who  selected 
the  army  as  bis  sphere  of  occupation,  and  went  to 
India  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  military  transactions  that  he  was  to  win 


distinction;  but  the  more  scientific  parts  of  his  pro^ 
fession,  for  which  he  showed  a  remarkable  aptitude, 
SO  that  not  long  after  his  anival  in  India,  be  was 
sent  by  Sir  David  Ochterlony  to  survey  Malacca,  a 

task  which  he  executed  with  great  accuracy,  nio-tly 
at  mid-day,  under  a  buniing  sun.  After  this  lie  was 
employed  to  make  many  "f  the  sur\'eys  in  the  East 
which  were  judged  of  peculiar  difiiculty  and  import- 
ance, and  in  COMCquence  of  these  appointments 
he  resided  many  yean  in  the  then  almost  unknown 
district  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  among  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  The  dangers  lif  <:nr(  d  an<l  the  toils  he 
endured  among  these  mi'uutaii;s  wxre  almost  in- 
credible: he  scaled  liciglils  that  had  never  l>ccn 
ascended  by  the  foot  of  .my  European  traveller,  and 
was  rewarded  by  finding  tr;bcs  in  many  places  which 
had  hitherto  been  deemed  uninhabited  and  imio* 
habitable. 

It  wxs  unfortuiuile^that  while  executing  these  pro- 
fessional surve)"?,  and  communicating  his  reports  to 
the  East  India  Company,  Cajtiain  t  ieranl  took  no 
means  of  imparting  to  the  world  at  large  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  explorations,  contenting  himself  with 
a  few  occasional  notices  published  in  India.  For* 
tunately,  however,  there  vras  one  exception  to  this 
tv  ru  ra!  statement,  by  the  appearance  of  a  work  pub- 
lislied  after  his  death,  with  the  title  which  we  give 
in  full:  X,!>r\ifi:e  i.\f  a  yi'/c.',  r  t'oni  Cini'Hfsx>r  to  tlte 
f!o>rt:,t\y  Pass  tn  the  J/mujJdyis  iMcunliims,  via 
Gu-ah.  r,  Aj^ra,  Delhi,  and  Snkiiui,  by  Major  Sir 
WiUiam  iJoyd:  Md  Captain  Alexander  Ccrard't 
Aeewnt  ef  an  Attempt  to  PenOrtttt  by  Bdtkur  ft 
Guroo  and  the  Lake  AfiiniiSi'rm'ara :  "scilh  i?  I  ftter 
from  the  late  J.  G.  Gerard,  Esq.,  dctailivg  a  ]  'i-t(  to 
the  Shiitool  a  fid  J^^'riiul\>  Piisses,  for  tlie  Ftirpcse  </ 
Determiiiins;  the  Lute  0/  Perpetual  Sn<nv  on  the 
Southern  Face  of  the  Himalaya,  &c.  &c.,  with  maps. 
Edited  by  Geoige  Lloyd.  3  vols.  8vo.  London, 
184a  In  this  work  the  second  volume  is  occupied 
by  the  "narrative"  of  Captain  (lerard,  and  in  it  we 
can  see  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  nature  of 
those  travels  and  investigations  which  he  prosecuted 
for  so  many  years  in  India,  until  his  eneiwes  were 
exhausted.  Of  this  detailed  expedition,  however, 
our  limits  will  only  permit  a  few  particulars. 

He  left  Sobahtoo  in  the  lieginning  of  June,  1821, 
and  ascendetl  the  I  limalava  Mountains,  noting  care- 
luily  on  the  way  l!ie  places  mhabiteil,  thcii  range  of 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the;r  lenip<-raturc 
and  produce,  and  the  character  of  the  tribes  who 
occupied  them.  Toiling  and  struggling  amidst  the 
eternal  snows  but  still  continuing  his  march  upward, 
he  and  his  company,  now  looking  more  like  ghosts 
than  men,  reache<l  the  Horcndo  Pass,  an  elevation  of 
15,121  feet,  ontlie  15th  of  June.  It  was  a  height  at 
which  travellers  can  sleep  little,  and  breathe  only 
with  difficulty,  while  they  are  subject  to  frequent 
headaches.  Here  their  native  guides  refused  to  pro- 
ceed with  them,  dedariiu;  that  to  go  higher  was 
impossible;  so  that  Gemrd  was  obliged  to  alter  his 
route  to  the  source  of  the  Pabur,  and  seek  it  by 
another.  Charung  Pass,  an  elevation  17,348  feet, 
he  reached  on  the  Qth  of  July,  and  half  a  mile  of 
this  height  was  so  slippen,  w  ith  stones,  gravel,  and 
SOOW  melted  bv  the  ram,  that  he  was  obligetl  to 
move  upward  00  all  fours,  tbrustins  ^  bands  deep 
into  the  snow  to  secure  his  hold.  Another  ascent 
which  he  performed  was  to  the  Keeobrung  P.iss, 
18,313  'cct  in  height,  and  a  third  was  theGangthung 
Pass,  an  elevation  of  18,295  Most  of  the  com- 

munities with  which  the  ledges  of  the  Himalayas  in 
these  directions  were  dotted,  consisted  chiefly  of 
Tartars  and  Chinese,  the  subjects  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  whose  conduct  to  the  traveller  wae  variottsi 
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some  receiving  him  IciiuUy  and  tratUng  him  with 
hospitality,  wwte  others  were  drarlish,  and  woald 

not  allow  hiin  t<.>  procec<l.  In  many  cases,  ttjo, 
Captain  Gerard  did  not  fiiul  the  occupants  of  these 
vast  heights  to  be  so  uncomfortable  as  such  localities 
mmkl  seem  to  intimate.  Thev  had  a  healthy  climate 
cooled  from  the  heat  of  the  burning  Indian  sun,  a 
fertile  soil  in  which  some  of  tlie  fruits  and  grains  of 
Europe  were  mixed  with  those  of  a  warmer  rt^on.and 
hisdescnpiii<n  of  one  of  these— the  village  of  liango, 
IJr400  feet  above  the  sea — wouKl  present  allure- 
noibfor  a  European  agriculturist  to  l>ecomc  a  settler 
ikm;  It  contains  "thirty  lamilies  of  Tartars  and 
two  nans.   It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  dell,  in  the 

hyiam  of  cultivation,  extending  nearly  a  niilc  in  one 
direction,  and  half  that  in  the  other.  There  are  a 
few  poplar-trees,  but  apricots  do  not  vegetate.  I 
bive  Kidom  seen  more  luxuriant  crops:  the  ear  of 
tlieooa  showed  so  large  and  full,  that  I  was  induced 
toooont  the  grains,  and  I  found  the  average  of  eight 
pidced  casnally  to  be  seventy-eight  fold.  The  pro- 
duce here  is  the  same  as  at  Nak  >;  most  of  the  fields 
were  ripe,  and  some  even  cut.  I'hc  glen  runs  nearly 
csrtaad  wcit;  aaticam  flows  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
one  thraoefa  the  middle;  and  the  supply  of  water 
never  fiuh/*  At  Ntsung,  another  village  at  an  deva* 
I.  'fin  ire  th.'.n  lo.ocx)  feet,  .at  which  our  traveller 
h:.];_  ;,  lie  u  iinv-seil  a  usai;;e  which  iiuist  have  warmctl 
h:>  h  -.irt  with  recnilections  of  his  native  home.  "  1 
rcmarlted,"  he  says,  "a  custom  here  similar  to  that 
of  the  Scotch  farmers,  who,  on  commencing  harvest, 
plait  some  of  the  first*cut  stalks  of  com,  and  fix  them 
over  the  chimney-piece  till  next  harvest.  The  Tar- 
tirs  fasten  three  stalks  of  Inrley  over  the  outside  of 
the  door,  the  ear  hanging  down:  every  door  in  the 
village  was  thus  ornamented."  Of  the  time  alone 
occupied  in  these  periloos  expeditions  of  Gerard,  an 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  ftet,  that  this  one  did 
tot  terminate  until  the  end  of  September,  1821, 
bdag a  journey  that  lasted  four  inunths. 

K.:t  Mich  j(uir;K-ys  in  lliu  lonstan,  cniitiinieil  over  a 
long  course  of  years,  were  sufticient  to  wear  out  a 
constitution  of  iron;  and  at  last,  yielding  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends,  he  returned  to  his  native 
coantry.  But  the  return  was  too  hte  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  and  at  home  he  was  subject  to  j>er- 
iodical  attacks  of  a  fever  under  which  he  gradually 
yjRk.  It  was  one  of  these  that  carried  him  off  on 
the  15th  of  December,  i8j9^  at  Aberdeen,  after  a 
riuHt  iUness  of  three  dnvs. 

Aleanderwas  not  the  only  one  of  the  (amilv  of 
the  Gerards  distingnished  in  the  records  of  Indian 
tavel.  His  elder  brother,  Dr.  James  C.erard,  of  the 
Ikogal  medical  establishment,  who  accompanied 
him  in  many  uf  his  expeditions  and  surveys,  was 
distinguished'  by  the  sune  adventnrous  enthusiasm, 
and  scarcdy  his  inferior  in  that  sctentilic  skill  and 
qnickncss  of  observation  so  necessary  for  exploring 
unknown  au'l  iiiteicsting  countries;  and  he,  too,  like 
his  brother,  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  Indian  ex- 
ploration. The  following  short  account  of  him  by 
Captain  Alexander  Gerard,  written  only  four  weeks 
bdore  his  own  death,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Str 
WSBam  LUy^s  Ndmtiw,  will  be  more  interesting 
than  a  lengthened  narrative: 

''Vou  would  be  sony  lo  sec  my  poor  brother 
James's  death.  His  trip  to  Bokhara  with  Colonel 
Sir  A.  Bnmes  was  a  niad4ikc  expedition  for 
him,  as  he  had  hmg  been  unwell,  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  bed  to  go,  and  could  only  travel  in  a 
palkee  [palankin].  It  was,  however,  his  own  wish, 
and,  a!  hi>  own  particular  n><|uest,  tli  it  Murtic-. 
applied  for  him.  This  trip  killed  him,  for  be  had 
eevenl  attndca  of  fever  od  his  way  to  Bokhara,  and 


Bumes  again  and  agnm  arged  him  either  to  return 
or  stop  at  Kaboof  till  he  recovered.  But  he 
would  do  neither.  Hi^  love  of  research  carrict!  him 
on,  and  he  persevered  and  accomplished  the  journey 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  On  his  return  he  was 
detained  three  months  at  Meskid,  and  no  less  than 
eight  at  Herat,  by  fever,  so  after  his  BTrival  at 
Soobahtoo,  his  constitution  was  comj^letely  worn 
out.  He  never  had  a  single  <]ay's  good  luahh,  and 
gradually  declined.  But  the  doctors  would  not  be- 
lieve him  on  account  of  the  florid  complexion  he 
had  even  on  the  very  day  of  his  death.  Patrick  and 
I  were  with  him  the  whole  time  he  survived,  which 
was  just  a  year,  for  I  got  leave  of  absence  on  purpose 
to  prei>are  a  map  of  his  route  from  his  notes;  for  he 
observed  the  bearings,  estimated  the  distances,  and 
noted  the  villages  all  the  way  from  Herat  to  the 
Indus."  Of  this  survey  taken  from  the  notes,  and 
drawn  up  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Gerard,  the 
captain  gives  the  following  interesting  account: — 
"It  was  a  splendid  map.  It  measures  ten  feet  long 
by  three  broad,  on  the  scale  of  tivc  miles  to  an  inch. 
At  my  brother's  dying  reijuest  1  presented  it  to  isir 
C.  Metcalfe,  then  governor-general,  ftata.  whom  I 
received  a  tbonsand  thanks.  The  map  is  now 
vrtth  the  anny  of  the  Indus,  and  I  was  gratified 
to  hear,  that,  .xs  far  as  ihey  had  gone,  they  had 
fouiul  the  positions  of  the  roads  wonderfully  cor- 
re(.t,  considering  the  distances  were  estimated  by 
time,  and  the  l>earings  taken  with  a  small  pocket 
compass." 

^Such  was  the  active  chaiacter  and  career  of  two 

enterprising  brothers,  whom  no  dangers  cotdd  daunt 
or  difficulties  deter;  whose  only  place  of  rest  v»:is  the 
grave,  and  who  persevered  in  their  long  pilgrimage 
until  their  miseion  was  accomplished. 

OERABD,  GiLBKKT,  D.D.,  a  dlvfaic,  Ikther  of 

the  foregoing  Alexander  and  James,  and  son  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Citrard,  D.I),  (a  memoir  of  whom 
we  have  alrea<ly  given),  w.is  bom  at  .'\berdeen  on  the 
1 2th  of  August,  1760,  and  having  acquired  the  earlier 
elements  of  his  professional  education  in  his  native 
city,  at  a  pniod  when  the  eminence  of  several 
great  and  well-known  names  dignified  its  universi- 
ties, he  finished  it  in  the  more  e\tende<i  "-phcre  of 
tuition  furnishe<l  by  the  university  of  Kdinburgl). 
Before  he  reached  tlie  age  of  twenty-two,  a  vacancy 
having  occurred  in  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish 
church  of  Amsterdam,  a  consideration  of  his  father's 
qualifications  prompted  the  consistory  to  invite  the 
young  divine  to  preach  before  them,  and  he  was 
suliserpjenlly  waited  upon  by  that  body,  with  an 
offer  of  the  situation,  which  he  accepted.  During 
his  residence  in  Holland  he  turned  the  leisure  allowed 
him  by  his  clerical  duties,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Dutch  lani^'uage  and  of  general  sdence,  to  the  sup- 
port, with  :li  ■  ;i--:-tance  of  two  literary  friends,  of  a 
pcrioilical  i.illttl  />.-  AVr.-n.irnt.  What  may  have 
iKren  the  intrin>ic  merit-  of  llii--  [niblication  it  wdiild 
Ix"  difficult  to  discover,  either  through  the  medium 
of  personal  inquiry  ur  general  report^  in  a  nation 
where  modem  Dutch  Utciatare  »  wmoticed  and 
almost  unlenown;  but  it  obtained  the  best  suffrage 

its  utility  in  the  place  fir  which  it  was  intended  an 
extensive  circulati<in.  I  )urini^  the  same  period  he  like- 
wise occupied  himself  in  contrilniling  to  the  English 

Sress;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Analytical 
*emem  in  1768^  he  is  understood  to  have  conducted 
the  department  of  that  periodical  referring  to  foreign 
literature,— a  task  for  which  his  hereditary  critical 
.11  uteness,  liis  residence  on  the  Continent,  and  know- 
knlgeof  the  classical  and  of  several  modem  laiw;uages, 
some  of  which  were  then  much  n^^ected,  or  had  but 
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begun  10  attract  the  attention  of  e<lucated  English- 
men, must  have  given  peculiar  facilities. 

Dttriaig  his  Ksadence  at  Amsterdam  he  received 
as  a  token  of  respect  from  his  native  tmhrenity  the 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Soon  after  this  event 
his  professional  and  literary  pursuits  experienced  a 
checlc  from  a  severe  illness,  which  compelletl  him  to 
iedc  early  in  life  a  restorative  for  his  weakened  con- 
stitution, in  breathing  the  air  of  his  native  country. 
The  change  of  climate  had  the  desired  effect,  and  he 
returned  restored  in  health  to  his  duties  in  Holland. 
These  he  continued  to  pcrUiriii  until  April,  I79'» 
when  strong  family  motives  induced  him  to  relinquish 
a  situation  which  habit  and  friendiihip  had  endeared 
to  him,  and  his  resignation  of  whidi  was  followed  by 
the  r^rets  of  dtose  who  had  experienced  the  merits 
of  their  pastor.  Me  soon  after  accepted  the  vacant 
profcssor-.hip  of  Greek  in  the  King's  College  of 
Aberdeen,  a  situation  which  he  held  for  four  yc.\: 
Although  the  students  of  King's  College  are  not  very 
numeioaa,  and  the  codowmeots  connected  with  the 
institution  are  by  no  means  affluent,  both  are  vc'r>' 
respectable,  and  there  is  every  op]X)rtuiiity  on  the 
part  of  the  inNtructor  to  exhibit,  both  t  ■  t!:r  wurKl 
in  general  and  to  his  students,  those  liualiiicatiuns 
which  make  the  man  respected  and  esteemed.  From 
tlie  youth  of  the  scholars  generally  committed  to  his 
care,  the  professor  of  Greek  is  not  only  the  public 
lecturer  in  his  department  of  literature,  but  the  in- 
structor  of  its  elements;  and  he  has  not  only  to  per- 
form the  more  ostentati'uis  duty  of  L-xlnl>;tin^  and 
laying  before  them  the  stores  of  his  own  knowledge, 
but  to  find  the  means  by  which  this  knowledge  shall 
enter  the  mind  of  each  individual  student.  The  in- 
structor meets  his  pupils  during  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  clay,  and  for  inoiuhs  together;  and 
a  knowledge  of  in^liviiluals  thu>  acquired,  which 
gives  the  benevolent  aii<l  active  di^cctiu-r  ut  char.ic- 
ter  an  opportunity  of  uniting  the  friend  and  the  in- 
structor towards  the  young  man  who  looks  to  lum 
for  knowledge.  The  shrewdness  of  the  young  re- 
specting those  who  have  cognizance  over  them  is 
proverbially  acute,  and  it  fre^juently  hai'[>ens  that 
while  the  learned  world  has  overlooked,  in  the  midst 
of  brilliant  talents  or  deep  leamii^  the  absence  or 
presence  of  the  other  more  peisooal  quailities  requisite 
for  the  instractioa  of  youth,  the  pupils  have  dis- 
covered these,  and,  as  a  consequence,  have  pursued 
or  neglected  their  proper  studies  as  they  have  jkt- 
sonally  re  i  ci  te  l  or  disliked  the  teacher  of  them. 
It  was  the  consequence  of  the  learning  and  personal 
worth  of  Dr.  Gerard  that  his  pupils  respected  his 
perMnal  character,  and  acquiiedt  iiram  his  knowledge 
and  hb  kind  fiiendship  towards  them,  an  enthusiasm 
for  Greek  literature,  which  few  teachers  have  ha  i 
the  good  fortune  to  inspire,  and  which  has  very  sel- 
dom made  its  appearance  in  .Sc^jtlaml.  A  course  of 
lectures  on  Grecian  history  and  antiauities  (unfor- 
tunately never  given  to  the  world)  whicn  he  ddivered 
to  his  students  was  profitably  remembered  by  many, 
to  whom  they  formed  a  stable  foundation  for  more 
extended  knowlolge  of  the  subject. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  father's  life  he  had 
assisted  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  and  on  his  death  soooeeded  to  that 
situation,  where  he  brought,  to  the  less  irksome  and 
more  intellectual  duties  of  in?,tilling  philo^ophicknow- 
ledge  into  more  advance  i  minds,  the  same  sjiirU  uf 
friendly  intercourse  winch  had  distinguishetl  his  ele- 
mentary instructions.  The  Scottish  student  of  divinity 
is  frco ue n 1 1  y  a  pe  rso n  w h u  s tands  in  needof*  protector 

and  friend;  and  when  he  has  mm  to  tf««t  to  but 
the  teadwn  of  Ike  pwfenlon,  on  iriwm  all  have  o 
claim,  it  is  veiyiMtual  that  these  Individaabdioakl 


hesitate  in  the  exercise  of  any  little  patronage  on 
which  there  is  an  indefinite  number  of  claimants. 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  to  the  hoooor  of 
the  individuals  who  have  filled  these  ritualions,  thst 

many  of  them  liavc  Inren  the  best  friends  to  their 
stutlents,  and  that  although  they  had  at  that  {>ciii3d 
to  look  to  them  for  no  professional  remuneration, 
they  considered  themselves  as  being,  from  the  com- 
mencenient  of  the  connection,  not  only  the  tern* 
porary  instructors,  but  the  guardians  oi  the  liitnie 
conduct,  and  the  propagators  of  the  future  fortune, 
of  their  students.  Of  these  feelings  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Gerard  many  afterwards  dispersed  in  rc>]-ectabk 
ministerial  situations  tlm  u^h  the  country  rija  ned  an 
affectionate  recollection.  His  influence^  which  was 
considerable,  was  used  in  dieir  fiivoar,  and  where  he 
had  not  that  to  bestow,  he  WBS  still  a  friend.  la 
i8i  I  he  added  to  his  professorship  the  second  charge 
i  f  the  collegiate  cliurch  of  Old  Alxrrdeen,  and  con- 
tinued to  bold  both  situations  till  his  death.  Dunng 
the  intervening  period  he  permitted  his  useful  leisure 
hour*  to  beoocnpiedwith  the  hUfilmentof  the  duties 
of  the  mastership  of  mortifications  for  King's  College, 
— certainly  rather  an  anomalous  office  for  a  scholar, 
anil  one  which,  w  ith  a  salary  that  could  have  lx.-cn  no 
inducement,  seems  to  have  brought  along  w  ith  i(  the 
qualities  of  its  not  very  auspicious  name.  The  dadc% 
though  petty  and  irksome  in  the  extreme^  were  per* 
formed  with  the  same  scrupulous  exactness  whicb 
distinguished  the  professor's  more  important  pursuits; 
and  he  had  in  the  end,  from  histliligent  <li-i  li.u^-e  of 
these  duties,  and  his  being  able  to  procure,  from  bis 
personal  Influence  with  the  government,  a  grant  in 
favour  of  the  universi^,  the  satisCactioa  of  rescniiig 
It  from  the  poverty  with  whicfh  it  was  threatened,  by 
a  degree  of  augmentation  of  the  stipends  of  several 
churclic-s,  of  w  hich  the  college  w  as  ti'  ul.ir.  I  >uiin^ 
this  period  of  adversity  Dr.  Gerard  had  bcf..rc  his 
eyes  the  brighter  prospect  of  a  benefice  in  the  Scottish 
metropolLs,  w  hich  manyofhis  friends  there  attempted 
to  prevail  on  him  to  accept ;  but  the  retired  habits 
consequent  on  a  studious  life,  the  small  but  select 
circle  of  intimate  friends  in  the  neighl>ourho<xl  of  his 
college,  to  whose  appearance  and  conversation  long 
intercourse  had  endeared  him,  and  a  desire  to  benefit 
an  institution  he  might  almost  call  paternal,  prompted 
him  to  continue  his  usefiil  duties. 

Dr.  {'f:!!jert  Gerard  dicil  on  the  2Sth  of  Sc}>tcniber, 
1815,  and  amidst  the  regrets  oi  Ins  acqu-iintanccs, 
the  professional  tribute  to  his  memory  was  bestowed 
by  the  same  reverend  friend  who  preached  his  father'* 
funeral  sermon.  His  only  published  work  is  entitled 
InstttuUt  ^  BMkal  CrUkum,  pnhUshed  in  Edin- 
burgh  in  18081.  It  has  received  from  hb  professioB 
that  approval  irilich  the  author's  merit  had  given 
cause  to  anticipate.  It  is  characterized  by  the  author 
of  the  Biographte  Vnna.wiU  as  **Un  ouvrage  pIciB 
d'erudition,  et  compose  dans  un  bon  esprit.' 

GIB,  .'\nAM,  long  distinguished  as  leader  of  the 
religious  party  called  Antiburghers,  was  a  native  of 
Perthshire,  and  ln)rn  in  1713.  He  receiveil  his  cdu- 
cation  at  the  university  of  tdinburj^h.  In  the  year 
1741  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Associated 
Presbytery,  recently  formed  by  Mr.  Ebeneter  Enkbe 
and  others,  as  detailed  in  the  life  of  that  eminent  in- 
<!i  .  i  Mr.  Gib's  charge  was  one  of  the  most  ira- 

port.ii.t  in  tl.e  kingdom — namely  the  coiii^rrga;icii 
in  the  SDUtliern  suburbs  of  r.diiihur{;h,  ^huh  was 
afterwards  administered  to  liy  Dr.  Jamieson,  the 
learned  author  of  the  Scottish  Etynwlc^iol  Die* 
ticitary.  It  is  well  known  that  during  tiw  procres 
of  the  rebellion  of  1 74s -6,  no  body  of  mdividttius  in 
Scotknd  UHuftsted  a  wuncr  kgputy  to  the  go««ni> 
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«MBt  than  that  to  which  Mr.  Gib  helonge<I.  When 
the  insufems  were  appvoacbtng  Edinbuzgh,  about 
300  of  the  congregation  in  and  around  the  city  took 

up  arms  for  its  liefcncc,  liirt-d  a  sergeant  to  teach 
thfjn  the  military'  exercise,  and  were  the  hist  to  de- 
liver up  their  arm-,  to  tlie  castle,  when  all  hope  of 
holding  out  the  town  had  been  abandoned.  During 
the  six  weeW occupation  of  the  city  by  FrinceChariea, 
the  established  Presbyterian  clergy  were,  with  one 
exception,  mute,  having  mostly  fled  to  the  countr)-. 
Mr.  Cii!)  was  a!s:>  obliged  lu  .ili.\i)iiiu  his  nieftiui;- 
boose;  but  he  diil  not  tiec  so  far  as  the  rest,  nor  resign 
linaelf  to  the  same  inactivity.  He  assembled  his 
eoagr^tfkm  at  DrQgborn,  about  three  railes  from 
the  town,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  CoUnton, 
where  the  insurgents  kept  a  guard,  and  not  only 
preached  the  gosjKrI  a->  usual,  bat  declared  that  he 
was  doing  so  as  an  o[K'n  proof  and  testimony 
"that  we  are  resolve<l,  through  the  Lord's  grace,  to 
come  to  no  terms  vith  the  eaemjr  that  lus  power  in 
the  ci^,  but  to  look  on  them  as  enemies,  lowing 
oitnelves  to  be  none  of  their  confederacy.  In  our 
public  capacity,"  he  continued,  "it  is  f'lt  tli.U  \vc 
make  even  a  voluntar)-  removal  from  the  place  where 
they  are,  as  from  the  seat  of  robbers,  showing  our- 
adfcs  resolved  that  their  seat  shall  not  be  ours." 
lir.  Gib  thtts  diaeoofied  on  6ire  diflierent  Sundays, 
"expressly  preaching  up  an  abhorrence  of  the  rebel- 
lion then  on  foot,  and  a  nope  of  its  spt.>c<!y  ovL-i  thruw, 
and  evt-ry  day  ni.ikin.;  cxprcNS  mention  of  liie  rci^;n- 
itt^sovercigu  in  pubhc  [>raycr;  praying  for  the  safety 
«hit  r^ign,  the  support  of  hte  government,  a  bless- 
iagon  h£  bmily,  and  the  pianrvation  of  the  Pro- 
letfaot  foecesdoo  hi  that  fiimily;  ^t  the  same  time 
praying  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  expressly 
under  the  characters  of  an  unnatural  and  anti-christian 
rebellion,  headed  by  a  Popish  prctendtr."  What  Is 
moct  surprising  of  sdl,  to  pursue  Mr.  Gib's  own  rela- 
tkm  of  tne  ciiaunstancea,  ''while  I  was  doing  so,  I 
ordinarily  had  a  party  of  die  rebel  guard  from  Col- 
llngton,  who  understood  English,  standing  before 
mc  on  the  outside  of  the  multitude.  .  .  .  Though 
they  then  attended  with  signs  of  great  displeasure, 
they  were  restrataied  firom  using  any  violence:  yet, 
abMt  that  tim^  as  I  was  paasiiig  on  the  road  near 
OiJltngton,  one  of  them  who  seemed  to  he  in  some 
coalman  I,  fireil  at  me;  but  for  anything  that  ap- 
peared, it  might  be  only  with  a  design  to  fright  me." 

In  a  subv^<}uent  ]>art  of  the  ainijiai^n,  when  the 
Seccders  re-appeared  in  amis  along  with  the  English 
army,  Mr.  Gib  seems  to  have  accompanied  tbem  to 
Falkirk,  where,  a  few  Ikmifs  before  the  battle  of  the 
17th  January,  he  distinj^mshed  himself  by  his  activity 
in  seizing  a  rel)cl  spy.  When  the  rebels  in  the  even- 
ing took  possession  of  Falkirk,  they  found  that 
person  in  prison,  and,  being  informed  of  what  Mr. 
Gib  had  aone»  made  scarui  for  him  through  the 
town,  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  taking  some 
measure  of  vengeance  for  his  hostility. 

Referring  the  reader  to  the  artitle  Fni.NK/FR  IIr- 
SKINE  for  an  account  of  ilie  -^chism  which  tuok  pl.icc 
in  1747  in  the  Associated  Presbytery,  respecting  the 
burg<r>s  oath,  we  shall  only  mention  here  that  Mr.  Gib 
took  a  ooM|Miaiotts  part  at  the  head  of  the  more  rigid 
party,  termed  Antiburghers  and  continued  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  be  their  ablest  advocate  and 
leader.  A  new  nieetm^diouse  was  opened  by  him, 
November  4,  1753.  in  Nicholson  Street,  in  which  he 
regularly  preached  for  many  years  to  about  2000 
penoos.  rlis  eminence  in  Uie  public  affairs  of  his 
sect  at  last  obtained  for  him  the  popular  epithet  of 
Pope  Gib,  by  which  he  was  long  remembered.  In 
1765.  when  the  General  .Vs^einbly  look  the  subject 
of  the  Secession  into  cuosidcratioa,  as  a  thing  that 


"threatened  the  peace  of  the  country,"  Mr.  Gib 
wrote  a  spirited  remonstrance  against  thAt  injurious 
imputation;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  attachment  of  the 
Seceders  to  the  existing  I.iws  and  government,  de- 
tailed all  those  circumstances  respecting  the  relxdlion 
in  1745  which  we  have  already  embodied  in  this 
notice.  In  1774  Mr.  Gib  published  A  Ditplay  0/ 
the  Secntim  Testimony,  in  two  vohnnes  8vo;  and  m 
1784  his  Sacred  Cimtt'mphjti<Mtf,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  ".\n  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  in  an- 
swer to  Lord  Kaimes' essay  on  that  sul)jcct.  Mr.  (iib 
dieti,  June  l8^  I7ii8,  in  the  seventy-hfth  year  of  his 
age  and  forty-eighth  of  his  ministry,  and  was  in* 
terred  in  the  Grayfrian'  Churchyard,  where  an 
elegant  monomcnt  was  erected  to  hb  nMaaoiy,  at  the 
expense  of  his  grateful  congregation. 

GEBB,  John.  This  active  and  skilful  civil  en- 
ginccr  was  bom  at  Kirkcows,  a  small  property  be* 
longing  to  his  father  near  Falkirk,  in  17761,  His 
father  having  died  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  John  learned  the  first  lessons  of  his  future  pro- 
fession by  ser\ing  an  apprenticeship  to  a  mechanical 
trade:  after  this  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  learn  the 
higher  departments  of  civil  engineering  at  the  Lan- 
caster and  Preston  canal,  in  the  construction  of 
which  hn  brother-in-law«w  engaged  under  its  super- 
intendent,  Mr.  Rennie.  From  th:s  he  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Lcith,  where  he  was  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  Leith  docksoBder  his  nitlMer'>in»biw, 
Mr.  Easton. 

Having  thosaeqtUred  a  knowledge  of  his  profession 
under  the  patronage  and  directioa  of  anch  near  reU* 
tives,  John  Gibb  was  enabled  to  commence  hushiess 

on  his  own  account;  and  his  character  for  profes- 
sional skill  being  established,  he  was  employed  by 
the  magistrates  and  town-coiUKd  of  ( Ireenock  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  harbour  of  that  town,  under  the 
saperintendence  of  Mr.  Rennie.  It  was  a  fortunate 
turning-point  in  his  progress,  for,  while  employed 
upon  this  commission,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  .Mr.  Telford  to  his  sui>erior  man- 
agement and  skill.  As  Mr,  Telford  was  at  that  time 
looking  out  for  a  resident  engineer  to  the  harbour- 
works  at  Aberdeen,  he  rcc^nited  in  Gibb  n  fit 
person  for  so  mponsible  a  charge,  and  engaged  him 
accordint;!y.  'Ilic  latter  rcnv!\ed  to  .\berdeen  in 
1809,  and  warrantcil  the  rccoiniiieinlation  by  erecting 
the  extensive  piers  at  the  entrance  into  the  .-Mierdeen 
harbour.  It  was  at  an  after  period  of  his  life  that, 
along  with  his  son,  he  deepened  the  bed,  and  con- 
structed quay-walls  for  the  conversion  of  the  harlioitr 
into  a  wet-dock,  as  well  as  introduced  many  other  im- 
portant imj>r<)veinents — works  which  secured  thehigh 
approbation  of  Mr.  Telford,  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent judges  in  civil  engineering.  These  he  de- 
clared Mr.  Gibb  had  superintended  with  unremitting 
attention,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  them  by 
remarkable  inj^onuity  and  perseverance. 

A!)erdeenshirc  Iwing  found  too  contracted  a  field 
for  liii  i>rofessional  exertions,  Mr.  (libb  iK-Lanic  a 
contractor  for  extensive  works  in  other  districts,  and 
j  rincipally  in  the  south  of  .Scotland,  and  his  fint  con- 
tract of  this  kind,  in  1817,  won  him  honouraUe  com- 
mendation firom  the  higltest  quarters.  The  Crinan 
Canal  was  to  be  finished  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  at 
the  enil  of  February  in  that  year  it  was  close*! 
to  admit  of  the  necessar)'  operations.  Mr.  Gibb 
engaged  to  complete  these  operations  within  the 
spedned  time,  and  his  offer  was  accepted.  In  this 
he  was  better  than  his  word,  for  in  nine  months  the 
arduous  task  was  finished.  In  the  report  of  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  for  the  improvement  of 
the  c^ial,  consisting  of  Lords  Castlereagh,  Melville, 
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Binning,  and  Glenbervic,  they  tlius  leoord  the  pra- 
tifying  fact:  — "  Tlie  canal  was  closed  al  the  cikI  of 
February,  1S17,  tomlinit  of  the  neccs.sary  operations, 
for  the  completion  of  which  we  allowed  the  contrac- 
tor (Mr.  Giob  of  Aberdeen)  a  twelvemonth,  expiring; 
Febmary,  1818.  But  bis  activity  has  outrun  our  ex- 
pectations, the  canal  having  Ijeen  actually  opened 
for  u>e  in  the  bej^inninj;  of  November  last.  On  a 
review  of  what  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Gibb,  we  can- 
not but  be  gratified  al  such  an  instance  of  exertion." 
Such  promptitude,  combined  with  such  professioaal 
case  aad  skill,  neccHaiily  led  to  nameraos  coigage* 
ments  in  the  erection  or  completion  of  public  works, 
a:i  !  a>  he  was  efTcctually  aided  l)y  Iiis  sun,  who 
worked  with  him  in  partneiTslup,  he  was  eiiaUled  to 
continue  his  exertions  to  a  jjood  old  age.  The  Ixst 
commission  in  which  they  were  conjointly  occupied 
was  the  erection  of  the  Glasgow  bridge  faced  with 
Aberdeen  granite,  designed  by  Mr.  Telford;  and 
this  they  performed  so  satisfactorily,  that  the  bridge 
tniitecs  presented  to  them  at  the  clo-^e  of  the  work 
two  elegant  pieces  of  plate  in  token  of  their  satis- 
faction. After  having  outlived  most  of  his  contcm- 
poiaries,  so  that  be  was  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Institation  of  Ovil  Engineers  of  London.  Mr. 
Gibb^edat  Aberdeen  on  thejdof  Deoemher,  185a 

GIBBS,  jAMK-i,  a  celebrated  arcliitect,  was  l>om 
in  Aberdeen,  according  to  the  most  approved  autho- 
rity, ill  the  year  1674,  though  VValpolc  and  others 
place  the  date  of  his  l>irth  so  late  as  i6S^  a  period 
whidi  by  no  means  accords  with  that  of  his  advance- 
metit  to  fuiie  in  his  ]irofe-,sion.  lie  was  tlic  only 
son  (by  his  second  wife)'  of  I'eter  Gibbs  of  foo;<lccs- 
mire,  a  merchant,  and,  as  it  would  appear  l'r'i:n  his 
designation,  a  proprietor  or  feuar  of  a  piece  of  ground 
along  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  where  hb 
house,  called  "the  White  Mouse  in  the  I.inks,"  K« 
mains  an  evidence  of  the  respectability  and  compai*- 
tive  wealth  of  the  f.iniily.  1  ( libbs  rclainiMl,  iiurin<^ 
the  stormy  period  in  which  he  livetl,  the  religion  of 
his  ancestors,  and  was  a  staunch  non-juror.  An 
anecdote  is  pcetenred  by  bis  fellow-townsoEien,  char, 
acteiistic  of  the  man  and  of  the  times.  The  conflict- 
ing religious  doctrines  of  Presbyterian  an  1  F.pisco- 
pcuian,  and  of  course  the  political  doctrines  of  Whig 
and  Tory,  lomi  1  i;i  Aberdeen  a  more  eijual  balance 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland;  and  his- 
tory  has  shown  that,  in  the  event  of  a  serious  struggle, 
the  influence  of  the  Huntly  family  generally  ma<le 
the  latter  predominate;  in  these  circumstances,  it  may 
easily  lie  supposed  that  the  city  was  a  scene  i>f  pt.r- 
petual  petty  jarring,  and  that  pasquinades  and  abuse 
were  liberally  given  and  bitterly  received.  Gibbs 
being  a  Roman  Catholic  was  tbe  friend  of  neither 
party,  and  an  object  of  pecntfau-  antipathy  to  the 
I're-liy'cr;  ms.  who  testihe  l  their  sens<'  of  his  import- 
ance an  l  wickedness  by  instructing  the  children  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  ann^jy  the  old  gentleman  in 
his  premises,  and  hoot  him  on  the  streets.  GibiM, 
to  show  his  respect  for  both  parties,  prtKared  two 
Aerce  dogs  for  his  personal  protection,  and  engrave<l 
on  the  collar  of  the  one  "Luther,"  and  on  that  of 
the  other  "Calvin;"  the  compliment  was  understo<jd 
by  neither  parU;  and  the  d<r^<.  and  their  master  being 
tummoned  before  the  bailies  to  answer  for  their  rc-^- 
tpective  mivlemeanours,  the  ibnoer  were  delivered 
over  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  execoted  accord- 
ing to  law,  at  the  cross,  the  public  place  of  execution. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  attended  the  usual 

*  Glliningham  errs  in  wpprning  ttist  Jamc  Giht«  wat  »hc 
eolv  aoa  maid  only  child  of  Peter  Gibb*.  'i'hcrc  w.is  :»  s  in 
WiOuuB,  by  the  imt  wUe,  who  w«at  abmd  after  his  faihcr'» 
dnth-«liat  faeeaoM  of  Ua  is  Mt  luMH*^ 


GIBBS. 

course  of  instruction  at  the  gnrnimar-schoo!,  and 

was  afterwards  sent  to  Marischal  College,  where  he 
accepted  of  the  ea>dy  acquired  degree  of  Master  of* 
Arts.  At  that  period  when  the  Scottish  colleges 
were  partly  remnants  of  monastic  institutions^  P^i^y 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  Iwys,  having  the  iiMdk>> 
lence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  age  strangely  mingled 
with  their  own  poverty  and  the  simplicity  of  Pre^by. 
tcrian  government,  tliere  were  Imt  two  clas-c-s  <>f 
persons  at  tbe  imivcn>ities— the  sons  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  Hving  in  a  style  Mperior  to  the 
citiam%  and  n  poorer  chus  who  were  supported  by 
the  boisaries,  or  even  common  charity;  tbe  two 
cla'^scs  wore  liifferent  dresses,  and  of  course  had  little 
communication  with  each  vitlici,  cxcept.ig  such  as 
might  exist  between  mxster  and  scr\ant.  To  »  hich 
of  these  classes  (Jibbs  may  have  Ixdonged  is  not 
known ;  that  it  should  have  been  the  latter  Is  not 
so  imptotiable  as  it  may  appear,  as  custom,  the 
master  of  everything,  made  it  by  no  means  degrad- 
ing to  those  of  inferior  rank;  while  a  burgess  wlial- 
cvcr  might  have  been  his  wealth,  would  hardly  in 
that  age  have  been  so  daring  as  to  have  forced  his 
son  upon  the  company  of  the  offimring  of  lairds.  For 
some  time  after  Ms  athei'a  deatn  he  was  reared  aodl 
educated  by  his  uncle-in-lttW  and  avint.  Mr  nrd  Mn;. 
Morrison,  |X'ople  in  mnch  the  s.in  c  rcsj  ectahle' 
circumstances  \\ith  his  father;  but  destitiiie,  perhaps 
front  his  religious  princi|)]es,  of  wtlucnce  suH^cient 
to  enable  him  to  follow  hi^  fathor^  business  with 
sacceas,  or  more  probably  havii^  n  natural  bent  for 
more  tastefol  puisoits,  Gibbs,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty,  left  his  native  town,  nor  did  he  ever  return 
to  a  spot  not  very  congenial  to  the  pursuit  of  a  pro- 
fession which  must  be  studied  among  the  remains 
of  ancient  grandeur,  and  practised  in  the  midst  of 
luxury  and  pralvsion.  Frmn  1694I0  tTOohestadied 
architecture  and  the  mathematics  in  Holland,  under 
an  architect  to  whom  the  biographers  of  Gibbs  have 
given  tbe  merit  of  possessing  reputation,  w  hile  neither 
his  own  talents  nor  the  subsequent  fame  of  his  scho- 
lar has  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion.  Here 
the  yoni^  architect  made  himself  acouainted  with 
the  Earl  of  Marr,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  Continent, 
who,  accordinj;  to  the  praiseworthy  custom  for  which 
Scotsmen  have  received  rather  uncharitable  com- 
mendation, of  a>sisting  their  count i-\mcn  when  they 
meet  them  in  a  forei^  country,  gave  him  recom- 
mendatory letters  to  influential  friends,  and  money 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  study  of  his  profession, 
for  which  it  would  appear  the  earl  had  a  taste. 
After  leaving  Holland. lie  -ipcnt  ten  yi-ars  in  Rome, 
where,  according  to  Dallaway,  he  studied  under 
P.  F.  Garroli,  a  sculptor  and  arcbitect  of  consider* 
able  merit;  and  where,  like  many  who  have  after* 
wards  issued  from  the  great  manufactory  of  artists 
to  astonish  and  gratify  ;!ic  w  orl<l,  he  [  rob  iMy  spent 
his  d.ays  in  lalxnir  and  ununticcl  retirement. 

In  1710  (i;bl)s  ret\irnrii  to  Itr.tain,  and  by  the 
influence  of  tlic  Karl  of  Marr,  then  secretary  of  state 
for  Scotland  in  Queen  Anne's  Tory  roinistiy,  tfm 
means  of  exhibiting  his  knowledge  to  advantSA 
and  gaining  emolument,  were  amply  provided,  "nie 
renowned  lei^islative  measure  by  which  the  metro, 
jiolis  was  to  be  made  religious  by  act  of  parliament 
'Ml  i!ie  erection  of  fifty  new  churches  having  been 
passed,  the  name  of  Gibbs  was  added  by  hb  gen- 
erous patron  to  the  list  of  those  eminent  architects 
who  were  to  put  the  vast  plan  in  execution.  Pre- 
vious, however,  to  commencing  this  umlertaking, 
he  completed  the  first  of  his  architectural  labours, 
the  additional  buildings  to  King's  College,  C.im- 
bric^^  It  is  generally  allowed  that  this  is  a  pro> 
doction  on  which  the  architea  could  not  have  ioun* 
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d&i  much  of  his  {.\r.\^.  "The  diminutive  Doric 
portico,"  says  Dall.iway,  "is  certainly  not  a  happy 
))erforinA:ict.',  either  in  the  idea  or  the  execution. 
Such  an  application  of  the  order  would  not  occur 
in  a  pure  and  classic  instance."  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bistoriao  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge remarks: — "It  is  built  of  white  Portland 
stone,  beautifully  carved,  •with  a  gr:ind  portico  in 
the  centre;  and  contains  three  lofty  Hoors  above  tho 
vaults  The  apartments,  which  arc  twenty-four  in 
nomber,  are  exceedingly  well  fitted  up,  and  in  every 
respect  conrespond  with  the  outward  appearance, 
which  equals  that  of  any  other  building  in  the  uni- 
wslty."  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  spot  which  co  ii.uiu  Kind's  College 
Chapel  and  Clare  Hall,  is  suli'icicntly  complimentary 
for  the  architect's  best  works.  The  truth  appears 
to  be,  that  those  timmmeU  which  architects  have 
had  more  fcuon  to  detest  than  any  other  dass  of 
artisti.  restraiaed  the  genius  of  Gihbs  in  this  instance, 
and  that  being  obliged  to  apply  given  form,  size,  and 
number  of  apartments,  to  given  space,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  beauties  which  attend 
htt  other  works.  The  first  of  "  the  fifty,"  which 
Gibbs  completed,  was  St.  Martin's-in-tne- Fields, 
a  work  which,  with  its  calm  tastefulness  and  simple 
grandeur,  mii^ht  have  been  honourable  to  the  fame 
of  the  greatest  architect  the  world  ever  saw.  The 
west  front  of  this  bml  ling,  surmounted  by  a  light 
and  neatly  designed  spire,  is  decorated  with  Corin- 
thian  columns,  over  which  is  a  pediment  bearing 
the  royal  arms;  the  order  is  cot-.tinuetl  round  the 
si'Ics  in  ])ilastcrs,  aivi  there  is  a  double  scries  of 
,ii  :  I'A  ,  in  the  itUer-cohininiations,  an  unfortunate 
sacrifice  of  architectural  effect  to  internal  accommoda- 
tioQ.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three  unequal 
parts,  by  a  range  of  four  Corinthian  columns  and 
two  pilasters  on  each  side,  standing  on  tall  pedestals; 
the  central  space  or  nave  being  covered  by  a  semi- 
elliptical  ceiling,  rising  from  the  top  of  the  entab- 
lature over  each  column,  and  is  rich  in  moulding  and 
onament  The  foUowhig  plainly  told  but  iudidoos 
opinion  of  this  building,  is  given  by  Ralph,  in  bis 
Cr:'.:  i!  Rft'irzi}  of  Public  Puildim^:: — "Tne  portico 
i>  at  'jnce  elegant  and  august,  ancl  the  steeple  aliove 
it  or.f^ht  to  !>c  considered  as  one  <)f  tiie  nm'^t  tokrahle 
in  town;  if  the  steps  arising  from  the  street  to  the 
fitont  could  have  been  made  regular,  and  on  n  line 
fitom  end  to  end,  it  would  have  given  it  a  very  OHi* 
siderable  grace :  but,  as  the  situation  of  the  ground 
would  not  allow  it,  this  is  to  lie  esteemed  rather  a 
misfortune  tlian  a  fault.  The  round  columns  at  each 
angle  of  the  church  are  very  well  conceived,  and 
have  a  very  fine  effect  in  the  profile  of  the  building: 
the  east  end  is  remarkably  eu^pmt,  and  very  justly 
challenges  particular  applause.  In  short,  if  there  is 
anything  wanting  in  tnis  fabric,  it  is  a  little  more 
elevation,  which  I  presume  is  apparently  wanted 
within,  and  would  create  an  additional  beauty  with- 
OOL"  "All  the  parts,"  sa)'s  Allan  Cunningham, 
nicely  distribated,  and  nothing  can  be  added, 
and  nothing  can  be  taken  away.  It  is  complete  in 
Itself,  and  refuses  the  admission  of  all  other  orna- 
ment." Much  discussion  seems  to  have  been  wasted 
on  the  portico  of  St.  Martin's,  some  insi'-tin;;  that 
it  is  a  mere  model  of  the  portico  of  the  I'anthcon, 
or  some  other  production  of  classic  tul;  others  main> 
mining  its  equality  in  merit  and  design  to  the  best 
specimens  of  Grecian  architecture.  A  portico,  to 
bear  the  name,  must  havelxuements,  pillars,  capitals, 
and  an  entablature,  just  as  a  house  must  have  a  roof 
and  windows,  and  a  bridge  udies;  so  all  that  ori- 
shinUty  can  possibly  achieve  in  soch  a  work,  is  the 
lannoojr  of  the  proportions  and  omameots  with  cada 
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other,  and  with  the  rc^t  of  the  buiMin^;;  it  is  in  hav- 
ing iiiaile  t]>e  proptirtions  and  oriiatnenls  dilTercr.l 
from  those  of  the  rar.lhoon,  .iin]  adapted  them  to  a 
totally  different  building,  that  Gibbs  hxis  been  ori- 
ginal, and  it  is  on  the  pleasure  which  the  whole  com- 
bination affords  to  the  eye  that  his  merit  depends; 
a  merit,  however,  which  cannot  come  in  competi- 
tion with  that  of  the  mrr///t»r  of  the  portico.  The 
next  church  of  the  fifty  undertaken  by  Gibbs  was 
St.  .Mary's  in  i!ie  Strand,  a  work  on  which,  if  we 
may  judge  from  iu  iq>peafance,  he  bestowed  more 
labour  with  less  effect.  Instead  of  appearing  like 
the  effort  of  a  'single  grand  conception,  forming  a 
complete  and  hartnunizing  whole,  It  is  like  a  nuin- 
licr  of  efforts  chtsteted  t  'ujether.  In^teail  of  being 
one  design,  the  interstices  in  wliicli  are  tilled  up  by 
details,  it  is  a  number  of  details  united  together;  in 
gaziiw  on  which  the  mind,  instead  of  absorbing  the 
gmndeor  of  the  whole  at  one  view,  wanders  from 
part  to  part,  T.n  ling  no  common  connection  by  which 
the  joint  cfTect  of  ail  may  be  summoned  before  it  at 
once. 

(Jibbs  had  just  prepared  the  plans  of  the  buildings 
we  have  describea,  and  was  in  the  high  and  palmy 
state  of  his  fortunes,  when  his  kind  patron,  having 
had  his  overtures  to  procure  the  allegiance  of  the 
Highland  clans  contumeliously  rejected,  and  having 
been  disgusted  and  thrown  in  fear  by  the  impeach- 
ment of  Oxford  and  Stafford,  and  the  exile  of  Or* 
mond  and  liolingbrokc;  resolved  to  aveiuge  his  per- 
sonal wrongs  by  a  recourse  to  the  feudal  fiction  of 
the  iliviiie  origin  of  l)rre<litary  right,  to  maintain  tlie 
tlieoretic  [lunty  of  uliitli  a  ii;Ui<.)n  contented  witli 
its  king  was  plu»_L;etl  iu  civd  uar,  tliat  the  km-^  they 
ought  not  to  have  liecn  contented  without  should 
be  restored.  Family  ruin  followe<l  the  rebellion  of 
the  earl ;  but  the  architect,  fortified  by  the  practice 
of  a  profession,  the  principles  of  which  politics  could 
not  sway,  and  possessing  knowledge  which,  unlike 
the  art  of  governing,  could  not  be  deprived  of  its 
efficacy  by  the  influence  of  the  party  in  power,  re- 
mained unmolested  on  the  step  to  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced, and  looked  forward  to  the  prospect  of  other 
honours. 

The  most  magnificent,  though  perhaps  not  the 
jiuresl  of  Gibbs'  works,  is  the  KailclilTe  Library 
at  Oxford,  on  the  completion  of  whicli  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  that  university. 
The  Raddiffe  libraiy  is  of  a  circular  form,  rising 
in  the  centre  of  an  oblong  square  of  370  feet  by  1 10, 
with  a  cupola  i.;o  feet  high  and  10X3  feet  in  diameter. 
The  lofty  dome  of  this  building  raises  itself  in  the 
centre  of  almost  every  prospect  of  Oxford,  and  gives 
a  characteristic  richness  to  the  landscape.  "The 
Raddiffe  dome,"  says  Allan  Cunningham,  "in  fact 
conveys  to  every  distant  observer  the  idea  of  its  be- 
ing the  air-hung  crown  of  some  gigantic  cathedral 
or  theatre.  It  is  perhaps  the  ^laiulest  feature  in 
the  grandest  of  all  Iinglisli  architectural  laiulscajics; 
it  rises  wide  and  vast  amid  a  thousand  other  fine 
buildings,  interrupts  the  horizontal  line,  and  mate- 
rially  increases  the  picturesque  effect  of  Oxibrd;** 
on  a  nearer  and  more  critical  view,  however,  the 
spectatvir  is  disappointed  to  find  that  a  want  of  pro- 
portion betwixt  the  cupola  and  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, slight,  but  still  very  perceptible,  deadens  the 
effect  of  the  magnificent  whole,  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  architect  which  has  licquently  turned 
the  whole  mass  of  taste  and  beauty  mto  an  object 
of  ridicule  to  the  bitter  critic.  It  may  be  in  general 
questioned  how  far  such  a  building,  however  much 
its  swelling  magnificence  may  serve  to  add  dignity 
to  a  vast  prospect  without,  or  solemnity  to  an  im- 
portant pageant  within,  is  Mtted  for  the  noM  retired 
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purposes  of  a  library.  The  student  seldom  wishes 
to  have  his  attention  obstructed  by  the  intrusion  of 

a  wulc  prospect  upon  his  view  whenever  he  raises 
III-,  eyes;  and  perhaps  when  extent  and  grandeur  are 
desired,  a  more  suitable  methotl  of  accommodatinj^ 
them  with  comfortable  retirement  may  be  found  in 
a  corridor  or  gallery,  where  anyone^  if  he  isanxkms, 
may  indulge  himself  by  sUai^ng  at  one  end,  and 
luxuriate  in  the  perspective  of  the  whole  length, 
while  he  who  wishes  to  study  unintcmiptcd  may 
retire  into  a  iiiclie,  whence  his  view  is  l>ounded  by 
the  opposite  side  uf  the  narrow  gallery.  In  the  com- 
pletion of  the  quadrangle  of  All  SouI<s  Gibbs  had 
the  great  good  fortune  to  receive  a  growl  of  uncharit- 
able praise  from  Walpole.  "Gibbs,"  says  the  im- 
perious critic,  "though  he  knew  little  of  Gothic 
architecture,  was  fortunate  in  the  quadrangle  of  All 
Souls,  which  he  has  blundered  into  a  picturesque 
scenery  not  void  of  grandeur,  especially  if  seen 
through  the  gate  that  leads  from  the  schools.  The 
asasmblage  oT  buildings  in  that  quaiter,  tboo^  no 
single  one  is  beautiful,  always  struck  me  with  singu- 
lar pleasure,  as  it  conveys  such  a  vision  of  large 
eJifices  unbroken  by  private  houses  ^  tbe  mind 
is  apt  to  cntcrtam  of  renovmed  cities  that  exist  no 
longer."  Such  is  the  opinion  of  one  whose  taste 
in  Gothic  architecture,  as  represented  by  the  stnig- 
gltne  corridors  and  grotesque  and  tayish  mouldinss 
of  Strawberry  HUl,  would  not,  if  curiosity  thought 
it  of  sufficient  Importance  to  be  iitquired  into,  bear 
the  test  of  a  very  scrutini/inj;  posterity.  A  com- 
parison of  his  various  opinions  of  the  dilTerent  works 
of  Gibbs  arc  among  the  most  amusing  specimens 
of  the  construction  of  the  noble  critic's  mind.  \V  here 
the  architect  has  been  tasteful  and  conect,  he  only 
shows  that  mere  mechanical  knowledge  may  avoid 
fiiults  without  furnishing  beauties,  "and  where  he 
has  been  picturesque  and  not  voi<l  of  grandeur,  the 
whole  is  the  effect  of  chance  and  blunder."  Among 
the  other  works  of  Gibbs  are  the  monument  of 
Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
the  senate-house  irt  Camlnidge,  a  very  fitvourable 
specimen  of  his  correct  and  tasteful  mind ;  and  some 
mildings  in  the  palace  of  Stowe.  The  west  church 
of  St  Nicholas  in  his  native  city,  a  very  fine  speci- 
men, if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  coniemjHir- 
aries,  of  Gothic  taste,  having  fallen  nearly  to  ruin, 
Gibbs  presented  the  magistrates  with  a  plan  for  a 
church  that  might  reinstate  it.  In  this  production 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  mind  which  imagined  the 
lofty  pomp  of  the  Radcliffe,  or  the  eye  that  traced 
the  ch.iste  proportions  of  St.  M.irtin's;  and  one 
might  be  inclined  to  question  with  what  feelings  the 
great  architect  made  his  donation.  The  outside 
is  of  no  description  of  architecture  noder  the  sun 
"in  particular;  >t  just  consists  of  heavy  freestone 
walls,  with  a  roof,  and  plain  Roman  arched  windows. 
The  inside  is  a  d^ree  worse.  Heavy  groined  arches, 
supported  on  heavier  square  pillars,  overtop  the 
gallery.  There  is  in  every  comer  all  the  gloom  of 
the  darkest  Gothic,  with  square  comers  instead  of 
florid  mouldings,  and  squaie  beams  instead  of  clus- 
tered pillais;  while  the  great  aidied  windows  of  the 
Gothic  piles,  which  send  a  broken  and  beautiful  h-^ht 
into  their  farthest  recesses,  are  specially  avoided,  \ 
a  prefereiue  being  given  to  wcKxien  square  ghi/ed 
sashes,  resembling  those  of  a  shop — in  the  whole, 
the  buUdIng  is  one  liognlafly  repulsive  to  a  comet 
taster 

Gibbs,  in  1728,  published  a  Iblio  volume  of  de- 
signs, which  have  acquired  more  fame  for  the  know- 
ledge than  for  the  genius  displayed  in  them.  By 
this  work  he  gained  the  very  considerable  sum  ()f 
j^l9oa    Besides  a  set  of  plans  of  the  KaddilTe 


Library,  this  fomu  his  only  published  work:  hi* 
other  papers  and  manuscripts,  along  with  his  lib- 
rary, consisting  of  alxjut  500  volumes,  he  left  as  a 
donation  to  the  Kadtliffc  Library.  After  live  years 
of  suffering  from  a  lingering  and  painfiil  complaint, 
ttiis  able,  persevering,  and  upright  man  died  in  Lon- 
don, in  1754,  having  continu^  in  the  faith  of  his 
ancestors,  and  unmarried.  He  made  several  be- 
quests some  to  public  charities,  others  to  individuals, 
one  of  which  in  particular  must  not  be  passed  over. 
Remembering  the  benefactor  who  had  assisted  him 
in  the  d.-iys  of  his  labour  and  adversity,  he  left 
;^IOOO^  the  whole  of  his  plate,  and  an  estate  of  j^3&> 
a  year  lo  the  only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mart;  an  tin- 
common  act  of  gratitude,  which,  however  party 
feeling  may  regret  the  circumstances  which  caused 
it,  will  in  the  minds  of  good  and  generous  men, 
exceed  in  merit  ail  that  the  intellect  of  the  artut 
ever  achieved. 

CEEBSOK,  SiK  Alexander,  Lord  Dune,  na 
eminent  lawyer  and  judge,  was  the  son  of  Gcoij^c 

Gibson  of  Goldingstones,  one  of  the  clerks  of  session. 

The  jn'ritxi  of  his  birth  we  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover; but  as  we  find  him  admittc«i  a  clerk  of  session 
in  1594,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  bom  con- 
siderably more  than  twenty  years  previous  to  that 
period.  It  appears  that  the  appointment  of  Gibson 
to  this  duty  created  a  new  clerkship,  and  as  the  addi- 
tion in  number  would  reduce  the  arbitrary  sources 
I  if  ctiiolumetit  of  the  other  two  cK  iks,  it  was  na- 
turally apprehended  that  the  interloper  would  be 
received  with  the  usual  jealousy  of  those  whose  in- 
terests are  tuiduly  interfered  wilii.  King  James  VI., 
who  had  generally  some  deep  and  mysterioasly  wise 
purpose  in  all  he  did,  chose  to  be  personally  present 
at  the  appointment  of  his  nominee,  in  order  that  the 
royal  choice  might  meet  with  no  marks  of  contem|>t. 
The  mindful  soverei^^n  u  as  on  this  occasion  pleased  to 
be  so  highly  delighiLil  w  th  the  disinterested  conduct 
of  his  obedient  derks,  who  bad  so  willingly  received 
a  partner  "as  Ms  highncss*s  wish  and  spraal  dcriic,** 
that  he  promised  in  presence  of  the  court  to  remnn* 
erate  them  with  "ane  sufficient  casualty  for  said 
consents."  The  chamber  in  the  Register  House 
instituted  by  this  ajiiiointment  still  retains  the  dene 
mination  of  **Dane  s  Office."  At  that  period  the 
duties  of  a  prindpal  clerk  of  session  were  of  a  more 
polhically  important  nature  than  they  have  been 
since  the  union:  the.se  officers  had  to  register  the 
decrees  and  acts  of  parliament,  in  addition  to  their 
prc;ent  ciuties.  The  only  remnant  of  their  foraicr 
occupations  IS  their  acting  as  clerks  at  the  elections 
of  the  Scottish  representative  peers.  Gibson  con- 
tioned  in  bis  derkahip  for  all  the  remainder  of  his 
life^  notwithslUMling  tne  higher  offices  to  which  he 
was  aflcr%vards  promoted.  In  1621  he  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  session ;  and  as  the  duties  of  judge  end 
clerk  were  rather  anomalous,  we  find  liy  the  1>ooks 
of  sederunt  that  the  prudent  clerk  had  procured  in 
the  previous  month  his  son  to  be  installed  in  the 
office  Mr.  Alexander  Gibson,  junior,  being  tp* 
pointed  conjunct  derk  with  Mr.  Alexander  Gmon, 
senior,  during  the  life  of  the  longest  liver,  the  senior, 
\  it  may  be  prcsumetl,  continued  to  draw  the  salary, 
without  Ik-ihi,' much  troubled  with  the  duties.  Seven 
years  after  hi>  appointment  to  the  bench,  wc  find 
him  accepting  a  barooctcy  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  a 
grant  of  some  few  square  miles  of  land  in  that  dis- 
trict. In  1633  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  one 
of  the  committees  for  the  revision  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  countn,.  In  1640  he  appears  to 
have  been  elected  :i  tm-inlH;r  of  the  committee  of 

eslalesi  and  ha  appointment  as  judge  was  continued 
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nn  ler  a  new  commis<ion  to  the  court  in  1641.  From 
tti<;  period  of  his  elevation  to  the  bciicli  in  1621,  till 
Ibe  year  1642,  this  laboriou<:  lawyer  preserved  notes 
«f  sach  decisions  of  the  court  as  be  considered  wortliy 
iif  being  leoofded  as  precedents,  a  task  for  wbich  a 

previoQstj  eatensive  'practice  had  fitte<l  him.  These 
were  pablished  by  hts  son  in  one  volume  folio,  in 
168S,  and  are  valuable  as  the  carliot  dit^ostcd  col- 
lectton  of  decisions  in  Scolti&h  law.  Ihcir  chief 
pecaliarities  arc  their  bicvily,  and,  idutC  would  not 
appear  at  fint  sight  a  natural  conseqiMnoe,  their  ob* 
tcarity.  Bat  Gibs<jn  produced  by  a  too  niggardly 
supply  the  ctTcct  which  is  frequently  attributed  to  a 
too  great  multitude  of  wonls.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  always  known  his  own  meaning;  and  when, 
with  a  little  consideration,  his  rattones  decidendi  are 
discorercd,  they  are  found  to  be  soundly  stated. 
The  clamours  which  other  judges  of  the  day  caused 
to  be  raised  a^insl  their  dishonesty  and  cupidity, 
were  not  applied  to  Durie.  He  scorns,  indeed,  as 
far  as  the  habits  of  the  times  coukl  allow  the  virtue 
lacsist  except  in  an  absolutely  pure  being,  to  have 
been  a  just  and  fearless  jud«,  for  in  a  period  of 
general  le^al  rapine  and  pusillantmity,  the  possession 
of  a  vcr)'  moderate  share  of  hone>ty  nnd  firmness  in 
tlic  juJ;^incrit-5cat  made  their  proprietor  worthy  of 
a  nation's  honour.  If  the  aftirm.^tnni  of  a  profcs- 
tiooal  brother  may  be  credited,  Durie  possessed,  ac- 
COfdhig  to  dw  opinion  of  Forbes,  a  Later  collector 
of  decisions,  most  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  whkh  can  dignify  the  bench.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  respect  in  which  his  brethren  held  him,  th.it 
while  the  oiBce  continue  i  elective  in  the  senators  of 
the  college,  be  was  repeatedly  chosen  as  president. 
At  that  period  the  legd  practice  of  Scotland  ap- 
peared to  have  Improved  for  the  mere  purf)ose  of 

■obstituting  sophism  nnd  injustice  under  form  for 
nide  equity ;  it  w.is  a  handle  to  be  made  use  of, 
lather  than  a  rule  to  Ik:  applied.     The  crown  had 
leooorse  to  legal  fictions,  and  unjust  and  arbitrary 
preioinptions,  in  its  dealings  with  the  sabject.  The 
mbject,  instead  of  calling  for  a  recourse  to  constitu- 
tmnal  principles,  sometimes  rose  against  tl>c  admin- 
istration of  the  law,  just  or  unju>t.     With  private 
parties  the  more  fHjwerful  got  the  command  of  the 
law,  and  used  it  against  the  weaker.    A  striking 
instance  of  contempt  towards  the  laws,  which  took 
place  during  one  of  the  presdendes  of  Gibson  of 
Durie,  is  mentioned   m   Douglas'  Baronaj^f,  an<l 
Forbfi  Journal,  and  is  more  fully  and  pleasin;;Iy 
nairatca  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  S<\^ttish  Hi^rder. 
The  Earl  of  Traquair  had  an  action  depending 
ia  court,  in  which  it  was  understood  the  pirerident 
would,  by  his  iofluenci^  OMse  the  court  to  give 
imli^ment  agaifst  him.    A  border  freebooter,  or 
gcnileni.in  thief,  known  by  tlie  name  of  Christie's 
Will,  owed  to  the  peer  some  gratitude  and  allegiance, 
having  gained  his  protection  by  an  insolent  jest  on 
the  sabject  of  his  having  been  imprisoned  for  theft. 
TUs  pefMD  being  a  gentleman  both  by  descent  and 
education,  insinu-ited  himself  into  the  presMeitt'B 
company  during  his  usu.i!  morning  ride  on  the  sands 
of  I.eith.    On  the  tui>  reaching  a  very  lonely  sjwt, 
the  judge  was  snatched  from  his  horse,  rolled  into  a 
UsMECt,  and  carried  oflT  he  knew  not  where.  He 
imprisoned  three  monthst  during  which  time  hi<. 
fnends  and  himself  considered  that  he  was  in  feiry- 
land.    The  case  was  decided  in  favour  of  Traquair, 
and  .1  new  ])rt>iilent  appointed,  when  the  judge  one 
roorriiiiLj  friiiiicl  himself  laid  down  in  the  exact  spot 
from  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly  carrietl  oflT,  and 
fctarned  to  claim  his  privileges.    'ITiis  usdiil  man 
^  at  his  house  of  Durie  on  the  loth  of  June,  1644. 
Helcft  bdUnd  him  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  was 


active  among  the  other  persons  of  high  rank,  who 
came  forwarcl  to  protect  their  national  church  from 
the  imposition  of  a  foreign  liturgy.  He  is  known 
as  having  boldly  resisted  one  of  King  Charles  L's 
prorogations,  by  refusing  ttie  jierformance  of  the 
duly  of  clerk  of  parliament,  riln  .-uly  alUide<l  to.  He 
appears,  however,  not  to  h.i\e  alu.iys  j.;iveu  satisfac- 
tion to  the  cause  he  had  so  well  e  ]»  .)Ned,  as  he  is 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  Lamont's  Diary  as  a 
malignant.  He  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  1646. 
Besides  this  son,  the  wealth  of  the  father  allowed 
him  to  provide  a  junior  branch  of  the  family  with 
the  estate  of  Adistooe  in  Lothiaa. 

GIBSON,  Patrick,  an  eminent  artist  and  writer 
upon  art,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  December, 
1 782.    He  was  the  son  of  respectaUe  parents,  who 

gave  him  an  excellent  c!a-^siea!  c  htcation,  portly  at 
the  high-schor)!,  and  partly  at  a  [>rivate  academy. 
In  his  Si  !i,  )ol-l).  ly  days  he  maniioted  a  decided 
taste  for  literature,  accompanied  by  a  talent  fur 
drawing  Egores,  which  induced  his  father  to  place 
him  as  Ul  apprentice  under  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  dis> 
tinguished  landscape-painter;  who  was,  in  this  man- 
ner, the  means  of  liringinj,'  forward  many  men  of 
genius  in  the  arts.  Contemporary  with  Mr.  Ciibson 
as  a  student  in  this  school,  was  .Sir.  Nasmyth's  son 
Peter;  and  it  is  painful  to  think,  that  both  of  thete 
ingenious  pupils  should  have  gone  down  to  the  grave 
before  their  master.  Mr.  Nasmyth's  academy  was 
one  in  no  ordinary  degree  advantageous  to  his 
apprentices:  such  talents  as  they  possessed  were 
generally  brought  into  speedy  use  in  painting  and 
copying  landscapes,  which  he  himadf  iolshea  «lld 
sold;  and  thus  th^  received  encooragement  firom 
seeing  works  of  which  a  part  of  the  merit  was  their 
own,  brought  rapidly  jnto  the  notice  of  the  world. 
Al)out  the  same  time  Mr.  Gibson  attended  the 
Trustees'  .Xcadeniy,  then  taught  with  disiinguished 
success  by  Mr.  Graham.    While  advancing  in  the 

Kractical  part  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Gibson,  from 
is  taste  lor  general  study,  paid  a  greater  share  of 
attention  to  the  branches  of  knowledge  connected 
witli  it,  than  the  most  of  artists  had  it  in  their  power 
to  bestow.  lie  studied  the  mathematics  with  par- 
ticular care,  and  attained  an  acquaintance  w  ith  per- 
spective^ and  with  the  theory  of  art  in  general,  which 
was  in  his  own  lifetime  quite  nnexampled  in  Scottish 

I  i-rfui]!--  in  Pritish  art.  Mr.  (lihson,  indeed, 
mi^hl  ratlier  be  described  as  a  man  ol  hij^h  literary 
and  scientific  accomplishments,  pursuinj^  art  as  a 
profession,  than  as  an  artist  in  the  sense  in  whicli 
that  term  is  generally  understood.  In  landscapc- 
paintii^  he  snowed  a  decided  preierence  for  the 
classicd  style  of  DomeniehlRo  and  Nicholas  Poossin; 
and  having  studied  ar^lteclural  diawing  with  much 
care  he  became  remarkably  happy  in  the  views  of 
temples  and  other  classical  buiklmf^s  w  hich  he  in- 
troduced into  his  works.  When  still  a  verv  young 
flMOi^  Mr.  Gibson  went  to  London,  and  stadied  the 
belt  works  nf  art  to  be  found  in  that  metropolis— 
the  state  of  the  Continent  at  that  time  preventing 
him  from  pursuing  his  iiuotigations  any  further. 

Mr.  (iib^on  painted  many  landscapes  which  liavc 
foun<l  their  way  into  the  collections  of  the  most  re* 
spectat>le  amateurs  in  his  native  country.  His  own 
exrpiisitely  delicate  and  fiutldions  taste  perhaps  pre- 
vented him  from  attaining  full  success  at  first,  but  he 
was  continually  improving;  and,  great  as  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  pencil  ultimately  were,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  if  life  had  been  spared  to  htm,  he 
must  have  reached  still  higher  degrees  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Gibson's  piofesuonal  taste  and  skill,  alimg 
with  his  well-known  literary  habiu,  pointed  him  out 
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a-,  a  proper  individ.uil  to  write,  not  only  criticisms 
upon  the  works  oi  modern  art  bruu^^lU  under  public 
notice,  but  articles  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  fine  aits,  in  works  embracing  misceUaneous 
knowledge  He  oontribtited  to  the  Emyelopadia 
JEdinensis  an  elaborate  article  under  the  head  "De- 
sign," embracing  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving,  and  concluding 
with  an  admirable  trcatii>e  on  his  favourite  subject, 
**L&near  Perspective,"  This  artide  attends  to  io6 
pages  of  quarto,  in  doable  columns,  and  is  illus- 
trated b]r  various  drawings.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  treatise  on  the  various  sulijects  which  it  em- 
braces ever  contributed  to  an  cni.)  i  'i)|>XHlia.  To  Dr. 
Brewilcr's  more  extensive  work,  entitled  the  Edin- 
iurgh  Ettiydo/>j:Jni,  Mr.  Gibson  contributed  the 
articles  ''Drawing,"  "Engraving," and  "Miniature- 
painting,"  all  of  which  altractM  notice  for  the  full 
and  aecurate  knowledge  upon  which  they  appeared 

to  be  based.  In  the  Ediiibur.^h  Annual  R(i^stcr  for 
1816,  published  in  1820,  beini;  edited  by  ^lr.  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  wa>  an  article  by  .Mr.  GiltHnti,  entitli.-d 
"A  View  of  the  Prepress  and  Present  .State  of  the 
Art  of  Design  in  Britain."  It  is  written  with  much 
discrimination  and  indgment,  and  is  certainly  worthy 
of  being  transferred  into  some  mote  extended  sphere 
of  puhlic.ition  than  the  local  work  in  which  it  ap- 
peared. An  article  of  a  similar  kind,  Init  confined 
to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  Scotland,  appcarctl 
in  the  Xrto  Edinburgh  J\'n-i,-:,>,  tnlited  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Poole.    In  1818  Mr.  (iibson  published  a  thin 

?narto  volume,  entitled  Ekhingt  0/  Sdect  Vum  in 
ItHnbur^h^  with  Letter-pras  iMxrifithru.  The  sub- 
jects cliielly  selected  were  eitlier  street  scenes  about 
to  be  altered  by  l!\o  renuis'al  of  old  bu.lili!i_L;s,  ur 
parti  opened  up  temporarily  by  the  proi^rcss  i)f  ini- 

Erovemcnts,  and  which  therefore  could  never  ai^aiii 
e  observable  in  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  the 
artist  The  most  remarkable  critical  effort  of  Mr. 
Gibson  was  an  anonymous  Jni  d n/r//.  publislied  in 
1822,  in  reference  to  the  exliibiiion  ol"  the  works  of 
livinL;  artists  then  open,  undei  the  care  o\  the  Royal 
Institution  t'  lr  the  kneoiirnL;em':in  ol  the  I'lne  Arts 
in  Scotland.  It  assumed  the  form  of  a  report,  by  a 
lodety  of  cognoscenti,  upon  these  works  of  art, 
and  treated  tm  merits  of  the  Scottish  painters,  Mr. 
Gibson  hbnself  included,  with  great  candour  and 
impartiality.  The  style  of  t!n>  ;  >  urpliN-t.  thouj^h  in 
no  case  utijustly  severe,  w.i^,  so  .:iHereiii  from  the  in- 
dul.L;e:U  remarks  of  perioilical  writers,  w  li^  .e  names 
are  tjencrally  known,  and  whose  acauaintance  with 
the  artists  too  often  forbids  rigid  truth,  that  it  occa- 
sioned a  high  degree  of  indignation  among  the  au- 
thor's brethren,  and  induced  them  to  take  some  steps 
that  only  tended  to  expose  tliemselves  to  ridicule. 
Sitspccting  that  the  traitor  was  a  member  of  their 
own  body,  they  commenced  the  subscription  of  a 
paper  disclaiming  the  authorship,  and  this  being 
earned  to  manyoiffinent  artists  fur  their  adherence, 
was  refused  by  no  one  till  it  came  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
who  excused  himself  upon  general  principles  from 
subscribing  such  a  paper,  and  dismissed  the  intruders 
with  a  protest  against  his  being  sujiposcd  on  that 
account  to  be  the  author.  The  real  cause  which 
moved  Mr.  Gibson  to  put  forth  this  balf-jc>stiiig, 
balf«eamest  criticism  upon  his  brethren,  was  an 
nngenerous  attack  l^n  his  own  works  which 
had  appeared  in  a  newspaper  the  previous  year, 
and  which,  though  he  did  not  pretend  to  ir.ice 
it  to  the  hand  of  any  of  his  fellow-l.Lbourers, 
was  enjoyed,  as  he  thought,  in  a  too  malicious 
manner  by  some  to  whom  he  had  formerly  shown 
much  kindness.  He  retained  his  secret,  and  en- 
joyed his  joke  to  the  last,  and  it  is  only  here  that 


liis  concera  in  the  pamphlet  is  for  Ae  first  time- 

disclosed. 

In  1826  he  gave  to  the  world  A  Letter  to  the 
Directors  and  Alanagers  0/ the  JnstUuiwn  far  tkt  £,n- 
eouragement  of  the  fSiu  Arts  in  Se«tiaM£  Towards 

the  close  of  his  life  he  had  composed,  with  extra- 
ordinary care,  a  short  and  practical  work  on  per- 
spective, which  was  put  to  picss,  but  lupt  faack  on 
account  of  his  decease. 

In  June,  1818,  Mr.  Gibson  was  married  to  Mi-s 
Isabella  M.  Scott,  daughter  of  his  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  William  Scott,  the  well>known  writer  upon  do- 
cution.  By  this  lady  he  had  three  daughters  and 
a  son,  the  last  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  In  April, 
1SJ4,  he  removed  from  I.dinburgh,  where  he  had 
sjient  the  most  of  his  life,  to  Dollar,  having  accepted 
tile  situation  of  professor  of  painting  in  the  academy 
founded  at  that  village.  In  this  acene^  quite  ub< 
suited  to  his  mind,  he  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life,  of  which  three  were  embittered  in  no  ordinary 
<legree  by  ill  liealth.  .\ftcr  enduring  with  manly 
and  unshrird^ing  fortituiie  the  pains  of  an  uncom- 
monly severe  malady,  he  expircti,  August  26,  1S29, 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Gihaon  was  not  more  distinguished  in  public 
by  his  mfotmation,  taste,  and  profesdooal  saceeas, 
than  he  was  in  private  by  his  uprijjlit  conduct,  his 
milfl  and  affectionate  «lis|K)sitioii,  and  his  righteous 
full'ilinent  of  every  moral  duty.  He  |  r)Ssessed  great 
talents  in  conversation,  and  could  suit  himself  in 
such  a  manner  to  every  kind  of  oompnny  lh.it  old 
and  youn^  cheerful  and  graven  were  alike  pleased. 
He  Rsd  an  immense  fund  of  humour,  and  what  gave 
it  perhaps  its  best  chann  was  the  apparently  unin- 
tentional inaiuier  in  which  he  ^ave  it  vent,  and  the 
tiM-d  sere'.iii\  n!  countenance  which  he  was  able  to 
preserve  w  luic  all  were  laughing  around  him.  There 
are  few  men  in  w  hom  the  elements  of  genius  are  so 
admirably  blended  with  those  of  true  goodness,  and 
all  that  can  render  a  man  bebved,  as  they  were  in 
Patridt  Gibson. 

GILCHRIST,  John  Boktiiwick,  LL.D.  This 
learned  oriental  scholar  was  t  , m  at  Kdinburgh  in 
'7S9»  a>"l  educated  in  Gl  i:^,^  lleriui  ;,  Hospital, 
an  institution  to  which  he  bequeathed  a  liberal  dona* 
tion,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  he  had 
derivc<l  from  it.  Having  studied  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  obtained  the  ap]Kiintmenl  ol  r.ssisl- 
ant-surgcon  in  the  Last  India  (.dmpany's  service, 
he  went  out  in  that  capacity  to  Calcutta.  .\t  this 
perioil  It  \v.ii»  thought  enough  by  the  Company  if 
Its  offictaU  possessed  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Per- 
sian, the  court  language  of  India,  in  whi^  the  acts 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  government  and  the  protc  dii-.i;* 
of  the  legal  tribunal  were  rei^istered.  Lut  tins 
limited  means  of  intercourse  w  ith  the  people  under 
our  rule  did  not  satisfy  lip.  (iilchrist,  and  he  saw, 
that  to  hM  intercour  .  h  them,  as  the  proper 
means  of  governing  and  Ixnefiting  them,  tt  was 
neceiisary  to  possess  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
vawous  lnn:;u.T^es  of  Hindostan.  To  facilitate  their 
acijuiremeiit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  an  example 
to  others,  lie  a.ssumcil  an  eastern  garb,  and  travelled 
over  those  provinces  where  llmdostanec  v\as  spoken 
in  its  greatest  purity ;  and  besides  the  native  lan- 
guage in  its  various  dialects,  be  obtained  a  complete 
knowleilge  of  the  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  other  eastern 
tongues.  His  success  in  these  attainments  iiisj  iu-d 
a  new  spirit  in  the  Company's  servants,  and  the  study 
of  Ilindostanee  was  pursued  among  them  w  ;th  a  dili- 
gence that  had  as  yet  been  unknown.  To  facilitate 
this  hoi^eful  commencement.  Dr.  Gilchrist  published 
in  1786  and  1790  his  Angto'Jiiitdutamt  DkUonaryt 
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anii  in  1796  his  IlinJottanet  Grammar.  But  a  still 
in()re  favourable  ojipiirtunity  of  communii;.itiii^  Ills 
acijuircments  in  oriental  learning;  was  furnished  lo 
him  in  consequence  of  the  fouixlation  of  thCCOllCge 
of  Calcotu  by  the  JUaniai»  Welleslqr*  govetnor- 
general  oT  India,  in  l8oa  On  this  occasion  Dr. 
Gilchrist  «  M^  appointed  to  tlic  chair  of  the  Hinflos- 
unee  ami  l'er>i.'.!i  l.mguaj^es,  bcisig  the  hrbi  appoint- 
ment of  the  kimi  that  had  been  made  by  our  t^overn- 
ment  ia  India.  He  did  not,  however,  long  hold 
this  office^  bdne  eompelled  in  consequence  of  ill 
health  to  return  home  in  1804.  His  departure  from 
India  was  accompanied  with  highly  honourable  tes- 
ttmonials  of  the  diligence  and  success  of  his  labours, 
and  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  governor-general  in  council  a  public 
letter  to  tJie  court  of  directors  at  bonie^  recommend- 
ing lilm  to  tlMir  fittroar  in  their  endeavours  to  pro. 
tnote  the  study  of  the  oriental  langtiages.  But  be- 
sides this,  the  marquis  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  afterwards  Lord  SiLhiiouth,  in  a  letter  of 
which  tlic  following  is  an  extract :—"  Mr.  John 
Gilchrist,  late  professor  of  the  Ilindostaiicc  language 
in  the  coU^  of  Fort  William,  will  have  the  honour 
of  deliTCfii^  this  tetter  to  you.  The  records  of  this 
government  furnish  ainp.le  {sroof  of  the  importance 
of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  services.  I  am  anxious,  liuwever, 
that  you  should  be  apprised  of  the  personal  interest 
which  I  feel  in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  honourable  reception 
in  England;  and  I  take  the  lilierty  of  recommending 
hhn  to  your  favourable  notice,  a.s  a  gentleman  highly 
distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  an 
impc/rt.mt  branch  of  llie  public  service,  and  for  his 
eminent  knowledge  of  the  uricntal  languages." 

On  returning  Home  Dr.  C  LImst  set  up  his  re- 
ndenoe  in  his  native  Edinburgh,  and  there  his  fiery 
eastern  temperament,  his  liberal  o^^ons  in  politics, 

which  trcncheil  upon  republicanism,  and  his  ccccn- 
ir.city  in  conduct  as  well  as  opinion^,  astonished 
tlu-  „ravity  of  his  wondering  fellow-citizens.  Being 
to  J  mipiitient  to  be  idle,  he  instituted,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  James  Inglis,  a  bank  in  the  Scottish 


capital 


:x  the  title  of  "Inglis,  Borthwick  Gil- 


dmst,  t  o,;"  but  the  other  banks,  doubtful  of  its 
management,  lixjked  so  unfavourably  upon  it,  that 
the  establishment  after  some  time  was  closed.  He 
set  up  an  aviary  at  his  house  on  the  north  side  of 
Nichobon  Square  the  buildiqe  being  laxgely  trellised 
with  wire>work  and  stored  with  all  manner  of  bright 
and  curious  birds — and  the  natives,  who  ga/t-d  ami 
marvelled,  thought  it  the  strangest  of  Noah's  arks, 
or  the  best  of  rarec  shows.  From  his  strong  language, 
especially  at  civic  meetings,  and  his  aptitude  to  take 
otTence,  he  was  liable  to  be  involved  in  serious  quar- 
rels; and  00  one  occasion,  in  June,  181 5,  when  a  gen> 
tlenian  was  reading  aloud  in  a  coffee*room  an 
account  of  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  Dr.  Gilchrist, 
who  wxs  prL->ent,  gave  him  the  lie,  and  prDclaimed 
the  iritclligence  to  be  false.  Tliis  mortal  offence 
would  proljably  have  been  followed  by  a  deadly 
meetit^,  had  not  the  friends  of  both  parties  inter- 
fcr«d.  Such  was  Dr.  Gilchrist  in  Edinburgh,  and 
where  these  singularities  were  perhaps  more  vividly 
remembered  in  later  ])eri  )ds  than  his  talents,  liis 
kindliness,  and  benevolence,  by  which  they  were 
more  than  counterpoised. 

la  1816  this  learned  orientalist  left  Edinburgh 
toiettle  In  London;  and  here  he  found  more  con* 

gnial  OOCnpation,  by  teaching  the  eastern  languages 
iB  Mi  own  house  to  such  young  gentlemen  as  were 
OjU-olifying  themselves  for  the  Indian  service.  Two 
Tears  after  his  class  was  removed  to  the  Oriental 
witirtioo,  Leicester  Square,  where  he  taught  Hin- 
Jwtancie  and  Penian  under  the  sanction  of  tl>e  East 


India  Company.    This  connection,  however,  lasted 

only  six  years,  an<I  its  dissolution  Mas  jirobably 
owing  to  incompatibility  uf  temper  between  the 
employers  and  the  em])toyed.  Dr.  Gilchrist  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  brook  contradiction  or  interfer* 
ence.  His  mode  of  teaching  was  also*  apt  to  give 
offence  to  the  grave  and  the  formal.  At  this  time 
his  bushy  head  and  whiskers  were  as  white  as  the 
Himalayan  snow,  and  in  such  contrast  to  the  active 
expressive  face  which  beamed  from  the  centre  of  the 
mass,  that  he  was  likened  to  a  tapSi  Bengal  tiger 
— a  resemblance  of  which  be  was  even  proud.  Hislco* 
tures  also,  which  were  extemporaneous,  and  governed 
by  the  fitful  impulses  of  the  moment,  were  a  singular 
medley  of  "orient  pearls  at  random  strung;'  but 
still  they  were  [  ciirls  of  price,  and  those  pupils  who 
were  willing  to  leam  were  enriched  by  his  prelec- 
tions, however  oddly  ddivered  or  illustrated.  Nor 
was  his  style  of  writing  less  -^t range  th.in  that  of  his 
lecturing;  and  besides  the  eccentraitics  of  style  and 
intiovati'ins  in  ortliograi)hy  willi  which  it  astonished 
the  rc-:ider"s  eye,  the  doctor  had  a  sublime  contempt 
of  capitals,  which  he  had  banished  from  his  printed 
compositions.  These  serious  offences  a^unst  the 
common  usages  of  good  taste  cannot  he  perpetrated 
with  impunity ;  and  those  who  might  have  been 
attracted  by  the  doctor's  valuable  erudition,  were 
offended  by  the  adjuncts  with  which  it  was  garnished. 
In  the  meantime  his  publications,  which  were  nume- 
rous and  valuable,  and  chiefly  connected  with  the 
languages,  condition,  and  history  of  India,  were 
mingled  with  pamphlets  and  broad-sheets  filled  w  ith 
his  personal  resentments,  or  exjxiunding  his  own 
crotchets.  His  chief  subject  of  complaint  was  the 
ill  tientment  he  had  received  from  the  East  India 
Company,  which  had  otdy  allowed  him  a  retiring 
surgeon's  pension  of  £yxi  instead  of  /'500,  and  a 
sal.uy  of  /^jSO  ns  a  teacher  of  exstcrn  languages, 
which  was  greatly  disproportioncd,  as  he  thought, 
to  his  serN'ices.  It  w.is  in  this  mood  that  the  writer 
of  the  present  memoir  found  him  in  London  some 
forty  years  ago.  Among  those  who  were  persistent 
friends  of  Dr.  Gilchrist,  and  knew  his  real  talents* 
was  the  late  Joseph  Hume,  whose  career  had  in  some 
cases  been  similar  to  his  own.  Both  had  commenced 
their  career  as  surgeons  in  India;  both  had  com- 
menced their  rise  by  the  study  of  eastern  languages, 
which  they  turned  to  a  profitable  account;  Iwth 
had  returned  with  a  competence  after  a  short  stay 
in  t!ie  East;  and  they  were  heartily  at  one  in  perceiv- 
ing the  existing  evils  of  government,  ami  advoaiting 
a  reform.  But  here  the  similarity  eiuletl.  Ur. 
Gilchrist  unfortunately  could  not  lay  claim  to  the 
temper,  caution,  management,  and  good  sense  by 
which  his  more  fortunate  l)ut  not  more  talented 
friend  was  distinguished. 

While  rcsiiling  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Gilchrist  had 
mariicd  a  Miss  Mary  .\nn  Coventry;  and  on  re- 
moving to  London,  the  pair,  w  ho  had  no  chihlren, 
occupied  a  house  in  the  fasliionable  locality  of  Clarges 
Street.  The  doctor's  means  of  living  in  such  a  place 
were  comfortable,  not  only  from  the  extensive  sale 
of  his  principal  works  connected  with  India  and  its 
langu.iL,H  s,  but  also  from  the  result  of  his  banking 
speculation  in  Edinburgh,  which  had  turned  out 
lietter  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  After 
he  had  given  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  eastern 
tongues  whieh  has  steadily  increased  to  the  present 
day,  and  trnincd  young  cndcts  fur  the  E.nst  India 
service,  wh()>e  jJioiiciency  rellecled  honour  upon 
their  teacher,  and  by  whom  he  was  respecte<l  and 
beloved.  Dr.  Gilchrist,  worn  out  with  the  inlirroitieii 
of  old  age,  Uved  in  retirement,  and  died  at  Paris  on 
the9thof  Jamuoy,  i84i,attheageof  eighty-two  yeais,< 
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OILFOiLlN,  Robert.  Tliis  amiable  poet  of 
domestic  life  and  popular  song-writer,  was  born  in 
Dttolennliiu-.  Fifcslure,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1798,  and 
was  the  second  of  three  sons.  His  father  was  a  man 
of  respectable  condition,  accordin;^  to  llic  reckoning 
(rfthe  times  in  provincial  towns,  for  he  wxs  a  master 
weaver,  and  kept  several  looms  in  full  employment. 
His  mother,  who  died  in  1844,  was  justly  character- 
ized as  "a  woman  of  high  intellectual  ^towers,  and 
(■iiL-  who,  bclongin<j  to  the  middle  cl.isscs  of  scM;iety, 
was  tlistinguishcd  by  high  literary  acc|uirements, 
united  to  a  nunksty  that  rather  fostered  the  talents 
of  others  than  exhibited  her  own."  Can  we  easily 
imagine  a  poet  of  good,  current,  lasting  so^{gl^  bora 
in  a  loftier  position,  or  independent  of  such  a  mater- 
nity? Like  most  bards,  and  especially  of  this  i>ar- 
ticnlar  class,  Robert  (Jilfillan's  natural  tcndciuy  was 
called  forth  in  early  life,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
stirring  public  impulse.  While  still  a  boy,  he  had 
joined  a  group  of  urchins  like  himself,  to  make  merry 
during  tne  Ctunbtmas  holidays  with  the  sport  of 
guishig,  or  guisarding — an  old  Saxon  revel,  scarcely 
yet  disused  in  Scotland,  but  which  is  now  generally 
supplanted  by  the  drawiny-room  amusement  of 
charades;  and  while  employed  in  this  merry  street 
masquerade,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  hun- 
dred-vear-old  hackoeycd  stanzas  about  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Guloshin,  he  chanted  a  song  of  his 
own  composition  on  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abcr- 
cromby,  at  that  time  a  recent  event,  and  by  which 
the  sympathies  of  every  cottage  in  Scotland  hid  been 
roused  into  full  native  vigour.  Young  Gillillan  on 
this  occasion  received  more  than  the  usual  poet's 
meed  of  pence  and  praise  from  the  goodwives  of 
Dunfermline,  who  listened  at  their  doois  ia  sUent 
admiration. 

After  this  sudden  outburst  of  rhyme  a  long  in- 
terval succeeded:  sch<j<jl-buy  trials,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding cares  and  dil'ficulties  of  apprenticeship,  are 
generally  sulTicicnt  to  lianish  the  Muses  for  years,  if 
not  for  ufe;  and  Robert  Gilfillan,  who  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  removed  with  his  parents  to  Leith,  «-as 
cmploye<l  during  a  seven  years'  ser^nce  in  the  un- 
poetical  occupation  of  hammering  tubs  and  barrels, 
having  been  bound  .T|i[>rcntice  lor  that  [Krind  to  a 
cooper.  Although  he  manfully  endured  this  pro- 
bation, he  abandoned  the  trade  of  a  cooper  as  soon 
as  his  tenn  of  indenture  had  expired;  and,  returning 
to  Donfennline  in  t8i8),  he  was  employed  for  nearly 
three  years  in  the  su|>crinlendence  of  a  grocery  esta- 
blishment. Here  his  first  love  returned  upon  him  in 
full  vigour,  and  his  attenijits  in  son^-writing  were 
accompanied  with  the  work  of  self-improvement, 
which  be  prosecuted  not  only  by  general  reading, 
but  assodatutg  with  the  joung  men  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood who  were  1ike>mtnded  with  himself.  In 
this  way  not  only  his  ac<]uired  knowledge,  but  his 
conversatiunal  power  in  the  use  of  it,  made  him 
disting\i whcd  ia  nunfcrmUnc  society,  and  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  as  one  whose  luturc  career  would 
surpass  that  of  his  companions.  After  this  he  again 
settled  in  LeiUi,  where  he  was  first  employed  in  tlie 
warehouse  of  a  firm  of  o3  and  colour  merchants,  and 
subseouently  in  that  of  a  wine  merchant,  .is  confi- 
dential clerk,  until  1837,  when  he  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  poli.  c-rates  at  Leith,  which  Situa- 
tion he  held  till  tlie  close  of  his  life. 

In  this  way  Mr.  GilfiUtB  hdd  onwtrd  in  his  coun«, 
and  fulfilled  his  mission  ts  a  uefid  member  of  society ; 
but  as  a  poet  he  had  continued  during  hh  several 
chan;jes  of  store-keeper,  clerk,  and  tax-gatherer,  to 
labour  for  a  wiiler  sphere  and  a  more  permanent 
memorial.  The  (ir^t  earnest  of  this  he  enjoyed  in 
the  popularity  of  bis  songs,  which,  although  stiii 


unpublished,  were  circulated  over  the  whole  of  Scot* 
land,  and  sung  not  only  at  public  festivals,  but  also 
at  social  and  domestic  meetings.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible, under  such  circumstances,  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  press?  It  speaks  much,  however,  for 
his  self-denial,  that  he  did  not  yield  untd  he  had 
attained  the  matured  reflective  age  of  thirty-three^ 
and  when  his  songs  had  stood  the  test  of  years.  In 
1 83 1  he  became  an  author,  by  publishing  a  small 
volume  of  about  150  pages,  under  the  title  of  Orij^'i- 
nal  Sottf^s,  which  he  dedicated  to  Allan  Cunningham, 
himself,  next  to  Hums,  the  prince  of  Scottish  svong- 
poets.  So  successful  was  this  appeal  to  public  ap- 
probation, thai  in  1835  he  brought  out  aneweditbn, 
increased  by  fifty  additional  pieces;  and  soon  after 
its  appearance  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  him  in 
the  Royal  Exchange,  Edinburgh,  and  a  massive 
silver  tup  presented  to  him  on  the  occasion  thus 
inscribeii: — "Presented  to  Mr.  Robert  Gilfillan  by 
the  admirers  of  native  genius,  in  token  of  their  high 
estimation  of  his  poetical  talents  and  private  worUi. 
Edinburgh,  1835.^'  In  1839  he  published  a  third 
and  still  larger  edition  of  his  original  volume,  sixty 
new  songs  bc;n^'  added  to  the  collection;  and  liy  this 
completed  work  he  will  continue  to  hold  an  hon- 
ouretl  place  in  the  third  rank  of  Scottish  song-wnters 
— Burns  being  of  the  first,  and  standing  alone^  and 
Hogg  and  Cunningham  being  taken  as  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  second.  In  addition  to  those  warm 
but  simple  and  narrowed  home  affections  which 
formed  the  chief  themes  of  his  lyrics,  an<l  in  the 
delineation  of  which  he  has  not  often  licen  surpassed, 
there  is  a  moral  purity  in  the  songs  of  Gilnllan  in 
which  he  has  very  seldom  been  equalled.  But  how, 
indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  ordeal  to  which  he  submitted  them? 
"It  was  his  practice,"  says  his  biographer,  "to  read 
to  his  mother  and  sister  his  sonys  as  he  wrote  them; 
anil  he  was  entirely  gviiiled  by  their  judgment  re- 
garding them."  This  was  better  still  tlian  Uie  house- 
keeper of  Molicrei  One  circumstance  connected 
with  this  gentle  home  tribunal  of  criticism  first  gave 
him  the  hope  that  fame  was  within  his  reach.  He 
w  as  reading  his  Fare  thee  u  cll,  for  I  must  Ltcne  thee, 
when  his  sister  and  a  young  lady,  a  cousin  of  his 
o\vn,  who  was  present,  were  so  deeply  affected,  that 
they  burst  into  tears.  After  such  an  incident  some 
of  our  readers  might  wish  to  know  the  »ong:  it  is  as 
follows:— 

"Fare  thee  well,  for  I  must  leave  thee. 
But,  O!  let  not  our  parting  grieve  thee; 
Happter  days  may  yet  be  miue. 
At  least  1  wkh  lliem  thine— believe  mel 

"  \Vc  part    bill  by  ilv>s<'  <!ew-drop*  cle.ir. 
My  Ivve  fur  ihcc  will  U&t  for  ever; 
Ikawe  iliee  Lmi  thy  imaae  dear. 
Thy  lender  tnutcs,  will  Mave  me  nevca 

"<)'  dry  those  pcirly  tears  that  flaw — 
One  farewell  smiic  before  we  sever; 
The  only  l>alni  for  mrting  woe 
I» — fondly  hi>pe  ti»  not  for  ever. 

'■  I  '1         il.iik  a:-.  !  drc.iry  lowers  the  night, 
C.iiu>  .inJ  serene  may  lie  the  morrow; 
The  cup  of  picaiurc  m-'er  slionc  bright. 
Without  Minie  n>iiiK'"'i;  drups  i»f  1 


"  K.ire  thee  well,  fur  I  inii^t  leave  ihce, 
liut,  O!  let  not  our  parting  gnevc  thee: 
Happier  dma  OMy  ytt  be  nime. 
At  IcaU  Iwiih  theni  thine— beKcve  mel* 

The  rest  of  the  incidents  in  Mr.  Gilfillan's  tran- 
quil life  scarcely  require  commemoration.  Indepen- 
denttyof  his  devotion  to  poetrv,  which  was  his  master 

aflection,  he  took  pleasure  in  the  various  departments 
of  light  and  evcry-day  literature,  and  was  a  frequent 

contributor  to  Etii»l>urf'h  yournal  and  the  DuHin 
Unrvtraty  Moj^oiitu.  Although  he  continued  to  the 
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«nd  of  his  davs  a  bachelor,  he  was  not  the  Icis  sub- 
ject to  painful  bercavcincnls,  and  these,  too,  at  that 
period  of  life  when  tlie  affections  nre  most  confirmed; 
for  Us  mother  died  in  1844,  and  his  sister  in  1849, 
and  thus  the  voices  that  had  hitlierto  cheered  him 
onward  were  no  h)tiger  heard.  His  own  death 
occurrL-vl  oti  the  4lh  of  December,  1 850,  and  was 
occasioned  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  His  remains 
wcsc  bitried  in  the  chuichyara  of  South  Leilh,  where 
m  monnmrnt,  bv  the  sobscriptioa  of  his  admirers, 
has  been  erected  to  his  memoiy. 

GILLESPIE,  George,  an  cninicnt  divine  at  a 
time  whLMi  divines  were  nearly  the  ini)>t  eminent 
class  of  indiviiluals  in  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Gillespie,  minister  at  Kirlccaldy,  and  was 
bom  JannaTy  21,  1613.  His  advance  in  his  studies 
was  so  rapid,  that  he  was  laureated  in  his  seven- 
teenth year.  Al>i)ut  the  year  i6j4.  when  he  must 
have  St  Ml  been  very  voung,  he  is  known  to  have 
been  chaplain  to  VLscount  Kcnmure:  at  a  sulisequent 
period  he  lived  in  the  same  capacity  with  tlie  iuurl 
of  Cassilis.  While  to  the  latter  sitnation  he  wrote 
a  work  calif  1  F.n^'tsh  Pi^pish  Ceremonies,  in  which, 
xs  ilic  title  inijiliL-s,  he  cinicavoured  to  excile  a 
jealousy  of  the  e]ii>copnl  in:ifn.itions  of  Charles  1,, 
as  tendinc  to  Popery.  This  book  he  published  when 
he  was  SsmoX  twenty-two  years  of  a^c,  and  it  was 
soon  after  prohibited  by  the  bishops.  Had  EpiscO' 
pacv  continued  triumphant,  ft  Is  likely  that  Mr. 
(iillespic's  advance  in  ihc  clniroh  would  have  been 
retarded;  but  the  signing  of  the  natioiul  covenant 
early  in  163S  brought  about  a  different  state  of 
things.  In  April  t^t  year,  a  vacancy  occurring  at 
Wemyss  In  Ywt,  he  was  appointed  minister;  and  at 
the  General  .\ssembly  which  took  place  at  Glasgow 
ir»  the  ensuini;  November,  he  had  the  honour  to 
preach  one  of  the  daily  sermons  before  the  house, 
for  which  he  took  as  his  text,  "The  king's  heart  is 
in  ttie  hands  of  the  Lord."  The  E«rl  of  Atgyle^ 
who  had  then  just  joined  the  covenanting  cause,  and 
was  still  a  member  of  the  privy-council,  thou<;ht 
that  the  preacher  had  trenched  a  little,  in  this  dis- 
course, upon  the  royal  prerogative,  an'l  .said  a  few 
words  to  the  assembly,  with  the  intention  of  warning 
them  against  such  errors  for  the  future. 

In  1041  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  trans- 
poftation  of  Mr.  Oilliespie  to  Aberdeen;  but  the 
Genera]  Assembly,  in  compliance  with  his  own 
wishes,  ordained  him  to  rcmam  at  Wemyss.  When 
the  kinjj  visited  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Gillespie  preached  before  him  in  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday 
the  12th  of  September.  In  the  succee<ling  year  he 
was  removed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  F.dinburgh, 
of  which  he  continueil  to  be  one  of  the  st.itrd  cUr^'v- 
mcn  \\'\  l.^->  death.  Mr.  Gillespit-  h.i  1  ihr  Imnour 
to  Ik.-  <jiic  of  the  four  ministers  deputed  by  tlie  .Scot- 
tish church,  in  1643,  to  attend  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines;  and  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  his  learning,  zeal,  and  judgment  were  of  the 
greatest  ser%'ice  in  carrying  tliroii^h  the  work  of  that 
venerable  body,  particularly  in  forming  the  Director)' 
of  Worship,  the  Catechisms,  and  other  important 
articles  of  religion,  which  it  was  the  business  of  the 
assembly  to  prepare  and  sanction.  Baillie  thus  al- 
ludes to  him  in  his  letters:  "We  got  good  help  in 
onr  assembly  debates  of  Lord  Warriston,  an  occa- 
sional coimnissioncr,  but  of  none  more  than  the 
noble  youth  Mr.  Gillespie.  I  adnure  his  gifts,  and 
bless  God,  as  for  all  my  colleagues,  so  for  him 
in  particular,  as  equal  in  these  to  the  first  in  the 
aaMobly."  It  appeals  that  Mr.  Gilleqiie  composed 
«ia  iralunes  of  nannscript  dniiqg  the  oowie  of  his 


attendance  at  the  Westminster  Assembly;  and  these 
were  extant  in  1707,'  though  we  are  not  aware  of 
their  still  continuing  in  existence.  He  had  also^. 
iriien  in  England,  prepared  his  sermons  for  the 
press — part  beii^  controveisial,  and  part  practical; 
nut  they  are  said  to  have  been  suppressed  in  the 
h.inds  <  if  the  printer  with  w  liom  ho  left  them,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Independents,  who  dreaded 
their  publication.  He  also  wrote  a  piece  against 
toleration,  entitled  WhtUsomt  SevtrUy  itec9adUd 
wiik  Christian  Liberty. 

In  1648  Mr.  Gillespie  had  the  honour  to  be 
moderator  of  the  (teneral  Assembly;  and  the  Ixst  of 
Ills  LI  >iiipositions  was  the  Commission  of  the  A'irk's 
Aiisti  iT  to  tMe  Estate/  ObsertMitiOtts  on  the  Declaraiion 
oj  the  General  Asumbfy  eoHcmimg  the  Unlawfulness 
of  the  Engagement.  For  some  months  before  this 
assembly  he  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  Ixniy  by  a 
cough  and  persj)iration,  which  now  at  ]cti;^tli  came 
to  a  height,  and  threatened  fatal  coi)vef|uences. 
Thinking  perhaps  that  his  native  air  \vouId  be  of 
service^  he  went  to  Kirkcaldy  with  his  wife,  and  lived 
there  for  some  months;  bat  bis  illness  ncverthelesB 

advanced  so  fast,  that,  t.irly  in  December,  his  friends 
despaired  of  his  hit-,  and  jlespatcheil  letters  to  his 
liroilier,  to  Mr.  Sniiniel  Rnllurl(/rd,  the  Marquis  of 
Arg>le,  and  other  «iistinguished  individuals,  who 
took  an  interest  in  him,  mentioning  that  if  they 
wished  to  see  him  in  life,  speed  would  he  necemanr. 
The  remainder  of  hb  life  may  be  best  related  in  the 

words  of  Wo<! row,  as  taken,  in  1707,  from  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Patrick  bimpson,  who  was  cousin  to  Mr. 
Gillespie,  and  had  Witnessed  the  whole  scene  of  his 
death -bed: 

"Monday,  December  II,  came  my  Lord  Aigyle, 
Cassils,  Elcho,  and  Warriston,  to  visit  him.  He 
did  faithfully  declare  his  mind  to  them  as  public 
men,  in  that  point  whereof  he  hath  left  a  testimony 
to  the  view  of  the  world,  as  afterwards;  and  though 
speakii^  was  very  burdensome  to  him,  and  trouble* 
some,  yet  he  spared  not  very  fireely  to  featcn  their 
duty  upon  them. 

"The  exercise  of  his  mind  at  the  time  of  his  sick- 
ness was  very  sad  and  constant,  without  conifort.'ible 
manifestations,  and  scnsihle  preseiiec  for  the  time; 
yet  he  continued  in  a  constant  faith  of  adherence, 
which  ended  in  ane  odhenng  assnmnce,  his  gi^ips 
growing  still  the  stronger. 

"One  day,  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  he  had 
leaned  down  on  a  little  be<l,  and  taken  a  fit  of  faint- 
ness,  iuid  his  mind  heintj  heavily  exercistnl,  and 
lifting  tip  his  eyes,  tins  e.xpression  fell  with  gicat 
we^t  irom  his  month,  'O !  my  dear  Lord,  forsake 
me  not  for  ever.*  His  weariness  of  this  life  was 
very  great,  and  his  longing  to  Ik-  relieved,  and  to  be 
where  the  vail  would  be  taken  nwny. 

"I)eceinlK'r  14,  lie  was  in  heavy  sickness,  and 
three  pastors  came  in  the  afternoon  to  visit  him,  of 
whom  one  said  to  him,  'The  Lord  hath  made  yon 
faithful  in  all  he  hath  employed  yon  in,  and  it's 
likely  we  l>e  put  to  the  trial;  thenefore  what  encourage- 
ment do  you  give  us  ihcreancnt?"  Whereto  he  an- 
swered, in  few  words,  'I  have  gotten  more  by  the 
Lor<i"s  immediate  as-i>tance  than  by  study,  in  the 
disputes  1  had  in  the  assembly  of  divines  in  England; 
therefore,  let  never  men  distrust  God  for  assistance^ 
that  cast  themselves  on  him,  and  follow  his  calling. 
For  my  part,  the  time  1  have  had  in  the  exercise  of 
the  ministry  is  but  a  moment !'  To  which  sentence 
anotlier  p.xstor  answered,  'lUjt  your  moment  lirith 
exceeded  the  gray  heads  of  others;  this  1  may  sjicak 
without  flattery.'   To  which  he  answered,  disclaim- 
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it  with  .1  nne;  Tor  he  desired  still  tO  have  Chlist 

exalted,  as  he  said  at  the  same  time,  and  to  another; 
and  at  other  tunLS,  when  any  such  thing  was  spoken 
to  him,  '  What  are  all  my  r^teousncsaes  but  rotten 
ra^?  all  that  I  have  done  cannot  abide  the  touch* 
stone  of  His  justice;  they  are  all  but  abominations, 
and  as  an  unclean  thing,  when  they  arc  reckoned 
between  (  >od  and  me.  Christ  is  all  thin^^s  and  I 
am  nothing.'  Tlie  other  pa.->tor,  when  the  rest  were 
out,  asked  whether  he  was  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
God's  presence^  or  if  they  were  Km  a  time  suspended. 
He  answered,  'Indeed,  they  are  suspended.'  Then 
within  a  little  while  he  said,  'Comforts!  ay  comfortsi!' 
meaning;  that  they  were  not  easily  att.iined.  His 
wife  said,  'What  reck?  the  comfort  of  lH.lieviti^'  is 
not  suspended?'  He  said, 'Noc.'  Speaking  further 
to  his  condition  he  said,  'Although  that  I  should 
never  more  we  any  light  of  comfort,  that  I  do  see, 
yet  I  shall  adhere,  and  do  idieve  that  he  n  mine 
and  that  I  am  his.'  " 

Mr.  Gillespie  lingered  two  days  longer,  and  ex- 
pired almj^t  imjjerccpubly,  l)cccniljer  l6,  1646. 
On  the  preceding  day  he  had  written  and  signed  a 
paper,  in  which  "he  gave  faithful  and  clear  testi- 
mony to  the  work  and  cause  of  God,  and  against  the 
enemies  thereof  to  stop  the  moothsof  caluroniatois, 
and  confirm  his  children."  The  object  ofthc  paper 
was  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  union  of  the  friends 
of  the  Church  of  Scotl.ind  with  the  loyalists,  in  be- 
half of  an  uncovenanted  monarcli.  The  committee 
i  f  estates  testified  the  public  gratitude  to  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie by  voting  his  widow  and  children  £1000, 
which,  however,  from  the  speedily  ensuing  troubles 
of  the  timet*  was  never  paia. 

GILLESPIE.  Rev.  Thomas  w.is  the  fust  Relief 
minister,  and  founder  of  the  s)'nod  of  Relief.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  t^oS,  at  Clearbum,  in  the  parish 
of  Duddtngstone  near  Edinburgh,  of  parents  distin- 
guished for  their  piety.  He  lost  his  lather,  who  was 
a  farmer  and  brewer,  wlien  he  was  very  younj^.  His 
mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  decided 
piety,  and  at  t!ie  same  time  of  active  l)U->iness  habits, 
continued  her  husband's  business  as  fanner  and 
brewer  after  his  death.  Gillespie,  who  was  of  de- 
licate constitution  and  melancholy  tempenment, 
seems  throuc^hout  life  to  have  been  marlced  by  the 
shyness  of  dispovitinTi,  the  reserved  manners,  the 
fondness  for  rctirc:nciit,  and  the  tenderness  vet  con- 
sciemii  nisucss  ol  feeling,  wliiLh  usually  distiiv^^uish  the 
boy  brought  up  in  a  retired  domestic  wjy,  under  a 
foild  ana  widowed  mother.  His  mother  was  ac- 
customed to  aii-jTi  1  the  services  at  the  dispensation 
of  the  Lord's  -ujiM-r  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Maxton,  Mr. 

Boston  of  l-itjuk,  Mr  I>:uii!-,r)n  of  ( lalashie!-, 
and  other  eniment  e\.iiiL;flu.u  iniiiisters,  with  whom 
the  south  of  Scotland  was  at  that  time  favoun-d. 
On  these  occasions  she  commonly  took  with  her 
her  son  Thomas,  In  whom  the  anxious  mother  had 
not  yet  traced  those  satis&ctGiy  evideooes  of  decisive 
piety  which  her  maternal  rcjjard  for  his  best  interests 
sfj  earnestly  desired;  on  one  of  these  occasions  she 
mentioned  her  distress  on  account  of  lier  son  to  Mr. 
IJoston,  who,  at  her  request,  spoke  to  him  in  private 
on  his  eternal  interests.  His  counsels  made  a  de- 
cisive Impcession  upon  the  mind  of  Gillespie,  at  that 
time  a  yoang  man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
led  him  soon  after  to  commcDGeliisstadics  as  prepa- 
ratory to  tho  ministry,  wUdi  he  prosecuted  at  the 

university  uf  IvKiiKurgh. 

,\f:cr  tlic<iiiL;in  of  the  .Secession  his  molhcr  Iw- 
miiH-  attached  lo  that  body;  and  through  her  advice 
and  influence  (,'illespie  went  to  Perth  to  study  under 
Mr.  Wilson,  their  first  theological  professor.  In 


this  step  he  seems  to  have  been  influenced  more  by 
a  desire  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  a  fond  and 
pious  mother,  than  by  personal  attachment  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Secession.  His  whole  stay  at 
Perth  was  ten  days:  for  as  soon  as  from  conversa- 
tions with  MSi  Wifaon  he  fully  comprehended  the 
principles  on  which  the  Secession  were  rriKeeding, 
he  withdrew.  He  proceeded  to  England,  where  he 
]inrsue<l  his  studies  at  the  theological  academy  in 
.Northampton,  at  th.it  time  superintendal  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge.  When  he  thus 
went  to  Ei^famd  Dr.  Erskine  states  (in  his  preface 
to  his  £ssa^  on  Tcmpt.tfiotts)  that  he  had  attended 
the  humanity,  philosophy,  and  divinity  chosscs  in  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  he  carried  with  hini 
attestations  of  his  personal  piety  and  acquirements 
in  philoso^diic.il  and  theological  literature  from 
several  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scothmd:  via.  Rev. 
Messrs.  Davidson  of  Galaddds,  Wilson  of  Maxton, 
Wartllaw  of  Dunfermline,  Smith  of  Ncwburn,  Gust- 
hart,  Webster,  and  Hc)>bum,  of  Edinburgh,  James 
Walker  of  C'anongate,  .M'\'itaror  West  Kirk,  Kid 
of  nucensfcrrj-,  Bonnar  of  'l  orphichcn,  and  Ward- 
rope  of  Whitburn — all  of  whom  mcntioii  their  having 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  him. 

Alter  the  osoal  trials,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel,  30th  October,  1740,  by  a  rcsjx'ctable 
class  of  Englisli  dissenters,  among  whom  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge presided  as  moderator,  and  ordainc<i  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  22d  Januar)-,  174I.  It  is  said 
that  his  first  charge  was  over  a  dissenting  congrega* 
tion  in  the  north  of  England.  If  so^  it  must  have 
been  for  a  very  short  time,  for  in  March  following 
he  returned  lo  Scotland,  bringing  with  him  warm 
and  ample  recommentlations  froni  Dr.  Doddridge, 
Mr.  Job  Orton,  and  tliirteen  ntlicr  ministers  in  that 
neighbourhood,  **as  a  deeply  experienced  Christian, 
well  qualified  for  the  important  WOrk  of  the  ministry, 
and  one  who  bade  fair  to  prove  an  ornament  to  lus 
holy  profession,  and  an  instrument  of  considerable 

usthdnLss  lo  the  souls  of  men." 

.Soon  atler  liis  return  to  Scotland  he  got  a  regular 
call  to  the  parish  of  Carnoek  near  Duiifermhne,  to 
which  he  was  presented  by  Mr.  Erskine  of  C&rnock. 
At  that  time  the  forms  of  procedure  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  seem  to  have  Men  not  so  strict  and  vof 
accommodating  to  drcumslances  as  they  are  now;  for 
in  inducting  him  into  Camock  the  prtshyter/  t  f 
Dunfermline  proceeded  on  his  deed  of  license  .lud 
ortlmaliun  by  the  l!iiL.;Iish  disscnlers  as  valid,  and 
dealt  by  hitn  .as  one  wliu  had  already  heUi  a  charge. 
At  his  admission  into  Camock  he  showed  the  inini* 
enoe  which  his  theological  education  at  Northampton, 
and  his  fhteroourse  with  the  English  dissenters  had 

exerted  upon  his  ojiinioiis  as  to  Christian  lilx-rty.  by 
object ing  to  tlie  doctiine  of  the  Confession  oi  baith 
ti:-pc(,iing  the  power  of  the  civil  mngisirnte  m  reli- 
gion; he  was  permitted  to  subscribe  with  an  expla- 
nation of  his  meaning  upon  this  point,  llie  passages 
of  the  Confession  to  which  he  obiected  were  the  4th 
section  of  the  20th  chapter,  and  the  3d  section  of  die 
23d  chapter:  which  declare  that  those  m  v  tn-  pro- 
ceeded against  by  the  jHivver  of  the  c\s'.\  la.igis- 
trate  who  publish  such  oiiinions.  or  maintain  such 

1 practices,  as  arc  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  the 
mown  principles  of  Christianity,  or  the  power  of 
godlines^  or  which  are  destructive  to  the  external 
peace  and  order  which  Christ  hath  established  in  the 
church;  and  that  the  civil  magistrnic  lintli  :;nth(irity, 
and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take  <irdei  th.ii  unity  .aid  jicace 
be  prt-serNed  ill  liie  chuich,  tliat  the  truth  of  God 
be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all  blasphcniii-s  and 
heresies,  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  wor>hip 
and  fliscipline,  be  prevented  or  reformed,  and  ail 
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tie  ordinances  of  God  duly  settled,  administered, 
and  observed,  for  the  better  effecting  of  which  he 
kth  power  to  caU  sjrnods,  to  be  present  at  them, 
lad  to  provide  that  whatever  is  transacted  in  them 

be  accordintj  to  the  mind  of  God. 

Mr.  Gillespie  laboured  as  parish  minister  of  Car- 
nock  till  ihc  year  1752.  He  was  a  L\ucful  student, 
a  diligent  and  ^ithfid  minister,  and  generally  ac- 
afNabte  and  mefiil  in  his  palpit  labours,  both  in  his 
o«n  parish  awl  at  an  occasional  assistant  dsewliere. 
Tite  acceptance  which  his  pulpit  disconnes  met  was 
not  owing  to  any  advantage  of  manner,  for  his  de- 
livery was  uncouth,  and  his  whole  manner  that  of 
one  nei  vously  afraid  of  his  audience.  But  he  was 
solemn  and  aifectionate,  much  impressed  himself  as 
oonscioos  of  his  awful  charge.  He  had  struggled 
hud  himself  against  the  oppres.sion  of  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  despondency;  and  in  his  discourses  he 
5<x^ht  especially  to  comfort  and  counsel  the  de- 
ipondtng  and  tempted  Christian.  Dr.  John  Erskinc, 
who  was  several  months  his  stated  hearer,  and  who 
besides  this  often  heard  him  occasionally;  bears 
witness  in  his  prefiiee  to  Mr.  Gillespie^  Essay  on 
.'V  Coutuniance  of  /nmudictt'  /\r:r.'at!p>t^  in  the 
Church,  lli.it  "he  studied  in  his  miiiisiry  what  was 
most  needful  for  the  bulk  of  his  hearers,  giving  law 
and  gospel,  comfort  and  terror,  privileges  and  duties, 
their  pro{)cr  place.  I  never  (says  he)  sat  under  a 
miaistiy  better  calculated  to  awaken  the  thoughtless 
•lid  secure,  to  caution  con\inccd  sinners  against 
whit  would  stitle  their  convictions  .ind  prevent  their 
tssuiog  in  conversion,  and  to  point  out  the  difference 
iNtween  viul  Christiaiiitjr  and  specious  coanteridt 
mcnaDoes  of  it." 
Durinf  tlie  deven  yean  that  Mr.  Gillespie  oecu- 

pled  tht,'  charqi'  of  Camock  he  kept  close  to  the 
humble  ami  unostentatious  yet  useful  duties  of  the 
jxi>t  <r  of  .1  country  parish.  He  seems  never  to  have 
taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  business  of  the 
church  courts:  he  was,  both  from  habit  and  disposi- 
tioa,  retiring  and  reserved,  load  of  the  studies  of 
tItedoKt,  but  destitute  alike  of  the  ability  and  the 
incfination  for  managing  public  affairs,  and  leading 
the  van  in  ecclesiastical  warfare.  It  was  his  scrupu- 
I'ljs  conscientiousness,  not  his  ambition,  that  made 
htm  the  founder  of  a  party.  He  was  thrust  on  it  by 
csMmmtaaces  beyona  his  intention. 

Mr.  Gillespie  entered  the  minisin,-  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  when  the  harsh  ojK'ration  of  the  law 
of  pit.' I'.jnge  was  causing  paint'ul  an<l  lamentable 
contests  between  the  people  and  the  dominant  party 
IB  tlie  church  courts.  It  had  already  caused  the 
■eeenov;  and  there  sUU  leouuned  in  the  Church 
of  ScBtlsBd  many  dements  of  discord  and  sources 
ef  heart-burning ;  whole  presbyteries  even  rc'fusc<l 
to  act  when  the  .settlement  of  obnoxious  presentees 
was  cnioincd  by  the  superior  courts  and  to  effect 
the  execution  of  their  sentences  appointing  the 
•ettlement  of  unpopular  individuals,  the  General 
Asieabiyhad  at  times  wholly  to  supersede  the  fiinc- 
tious  of  the  presbytery,  an<l  appoint  the  induction 
to  be  completed  by  committees  of  indivjilu.-.ls  r.nt 
connected  with  the  presbyter)';  it  might  be  men  wlm, 
without  scruple,  were  willing  to  act  on  whatever  was 
^detiastical  law,  and  carry  through  the  matter  in- 
trastod  to  their  care  in  the  face  of  the  menaces  or 
nnrmars  of  a  dissatisficfl  and  protesting  people. 

This  method  of  settling  obnoxious  presentees  by 
> '•^'•'t;  c -'tv.m;t!rci,  as  ilirv  were  railed  in  those  days 
by  the  populace,  was  confesse<lly  a  most  irregular 
•■d.  iBcoMtitational  device.  It  was  a  clumsy  ex- 
pedient to  avoid  comiiw  in  direct  coUisioa  with  re- 
cunnt  presbyteries.  It  was  found  to  answer  the 
PB'POH  very  imperfectly;  and  it  was  soon  seen  that 


there  remained  to  the  General  .\s,sembly  but  two 
alternatives,  either  to  soften  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  patronage,  and  give  way  to  tlie  popular  voic^ 
or  to  compd  the  presbyteries  to  settle  everv  man . 

who  received  a  presentation,  against  whom  ncreqr 
or  immorality  coui'l  not  be  proved;  olherui.sc  there 
would  be  }K.T]K.tual  coUisinn  liclween  themselves 
and  the  inferior  courts.  1  he  assembly  chose  the 
latter  and  the  bolder  alternative.  In  1750^  accord* 
ingly,  the  assembly  leferred  it  to  their  commission, 
*'to  consider  of  a  method  for  securing  the  execution 
of  the  sentences  of  the  assembly  antl  commission, 
and  empowered  them  to  censure  any  presbyteries 
which  might  be  disobedient  to  any  of  the  sentCBOes 
pronounced  by  that  meeting  of  assembly." 

In  1 75 1  Mr.  Andrew  Richardson,  previously 
settled  at  Broughton,  in  the  parish  of  Biggar,  was 
presented  to  the  charge  of  Inverkeithing  by  the 
patron  of  the  parish.  He  was  unacceptable  to  the 
Uxly  of  the  people,  and  his  call  was  signed  only  by 
a  few  non-resident  heritors.  Opposition  bdng  made 
to  his  settlement  by  the  paiisbiooersi  the  presbytery 
of  Dnnfennline,  and  after  tiiem  the  synod  of  rife, 
refused  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  cnmniission 
to  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Kitliariison. 
The  case  came  before  the  .issemMy  in  1752;  and  it 
w  . as  justly  anticipatc<l  that  it  would  bring  to  an  issue 
the  conflict  between  recusant  presbyteries,  who  had 
a  conscientious  regard  for  the  rights  of  tlie  people, 
and  the  dominant  party  in  the  as.sembly,  who  had 
no  regard  for  them,  but  were  resolved  to  give  effect 
to  every  presentation.  The  lord-commissioner,  the 
Earl  of  Leven,  in  his  opening  speech,  with  sufficient 
plainness  indicated  the  course  of  procedure  which 
the  government  derired  and  expected  the  assembly 

should  pursue,  in  the  circumstances;  and  said  that 
it  was  more  than  high  time  to  ]>ul  a  slop  to  the 
growing  evil  of  inferior  courts  assuming  the  liberty 
of  disputing  and  disobeying  their  decisions.  The 
nding  party  in  the  assembly  were  prompt  in  obey- 
ing these  order*  of  the  loid<ommiisioner.  They 
acted  with  more  energy  than  prudence  or  tenderness. 
When  the  Inverkeithing  case  came  to  be  oonsidoretl, 
the  assembly  sent  the  presbyter)-  from  their  bar  to 
Inverkeithing  with  orders  to  complete  Mr.  Richard- 
son's induction:  they  enjoined  every  member  of  pres- 
bytery to  be  present  at  the  admission:  they  changed 
the  \tstX  cjuorum  from  three  to  five.  These  ordisrs 
were  issued  by  the  assembly  on  Monday;  the  induc- 
tion was  appointed  to  take  place  on  Thursd.iy,  and 
the  members  of  the  presbytery  were  all  commanded 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly  on  Friday,  to 
report  their  iiilfilment  of  these  orders. 

On  Friday,  when  the  membenof  the  Dunfermline 
presbytery  were  called  upon,  it  ap,]H'ared  that  only 
three  had  attended  at  Invcikiithing,  ami  iliuy  not 
being  the  nunil)er  required  by  the  tlet..s;(jn  ol  the 
assembly  to  constitute  a  presbytery,  did  not  feel 
themselves  authorizecl  to  proceed  to  the  admission. 
Of  the  other  six,  Mr.  Gillespie  and  other  five  pleaded 
conscientious  scruples,  and  gave  in  a  paper  in  defence 
•  if  ihfir  conduct,  quntiiig  in  their  justification  the 
language  of  the  assembly  itself,  who  in  1 736  had 
declared  that  "it  is,  and  has  been  ever  since  the 
Reformation,  the  principle  of  the  church,  that  no 
minister  shall  be  introduced  into  any  parish  contrary 
to  the  w  ill  of  the  congregation;  and  therefore  it  is 
seriously  recommcndcil  to  all  judicatories  of  the 
church,  to  have  a  due  n  L;,ird  to  the  said  principle 
in  planting  vacant  congregations,  so  as  none  be  in- 
truded into  such  parishes,  as  they  regard  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ," 

The  assembly  paid  small  r^rd  to  thdr  own 
former  declarations  thus  brought  under  their  ootioe. 
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They  felt,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  rattier  tmuMan/ 
and  severe^  by  one  fell  swoop  to  depose  six  ministers 
all  e(|oa]ly  guilty  :  they  resolved,  however,  by  a 
majority,  to  <lL-ii<i,t:  one  of  the  six.  This  was  inti- 
mated to  them  wiih  orders  to  attend  on  the  morrow. 
Next  day  Mr.  (lillespie  gave  in  a  paper  justifying 
a  statement  made  in  their  joint  representation,  that 
the  assembly  had  themselves  stigmatised  the  act 
of  1712,  restoring  patronages,  as  an  infraction  of 
the  sindement  made  at  the  union.  The  proof  of  this 
statement,  which  had  l>cen  questioned  in  the  previous 
day's  debate,  he  proved  by  quotations  from  the 
assembly's  act  of  1736,  made  at  the  time  when  they 
wished  to  lure  bock  and  reconcile  the  four  seceding 
brethren — the  founders  of  the  Secession. 

After  prayer  to  God  for  direction — which,  in  the 
circunistautxs  of  the  case,  and  in  the  predetermined 
sta:e  of  mind  in  which  the  ruling  paity  in  the  assem- 
biy  were,  was  a  profane  mockery  of  Heaven— they 
proceeded  to  decide  which  of  the  six  should  be  de- 
posed. A  great  majority  of  the  assemUy  (loa) 
dedined  voting;  52  voted  that  Mr.  Gillespie  shoula 
b?  deposed,  and  4  that  some  one  of  the  others 
should  be  taken.  The  mwlerator  then  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  deposition  on  Mr.  (lillespic.  He 
stood  at  the  bar  to  receive  it,  and  when  he  had 
heard  it  to  an  end,  with  the  meek  dignitv  of  con- 
scious innooenceb  replied,  "Moderator,  1  receive 
this  sentence  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  with  reverence  and  .iwe  on  account  of 
the  divine  conduct  in  it.  Hut  I  rejoice  tliat  it  is 
fMvcn  to  me  '>n  the  h.-linlf  of  (.  hrist,  not  only  tO  be- 
lieve on  hun,  but  to  suffer  for  his  salce." 

This  hard  measure  dealt  to  bim  esdted  general 
commiseration  and  sympathy  even  among  the  min- 
isters of  the  church.  He  was  humble  and  imassum- 
i".^'  'piit't,  retired  student,  not  one  vers.int  in  the 
w.irfarc  of  church  courts.  Sir  II.  Moncricff,  in  his 
Li/c'  of  Dr.  Erskine,  tc^tiiios  ih.it  he  was  one  of  the 
most  inoffensive  and  upright  men  of  his  time,  equally 
tealoos  and  fiiithful  in  his  pastoral  duties,  but  one 
trim  never  entered  deeply  into  ecdeaastical  business, 
and  who  was  at  no  time  a  political  intriguer.  Mis 
sole  crime  was,  that  from  a  conscientious  feeling, 
he  woulvl  not  be  pre-,fiit  or  take  any  active  part  in 
a  violent  settlement,  and  they  must  l>c  strangely 
fond  of  stretches  of  ecclesiastical  power  who  will 
pronounce  the  deposition  of  such  a  man  in  such 
ciicumstances  dther  praiseworthy  or  wise. 

The  sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced  on  Sa- 
turday. On  S.ahhith,  the  d.iy  following;,  he  preached 
in  the  fields  at  C'arnock  to  his  peojjie,  from  the 
words  ol  r.iul,  "  i'or  nL'ces>ity  is  laid  upon  nie,  yea, 
woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel."  He 
told  his  hearers,  that  though  the  assembly  had  de- 
posed bim  from  being  a  memlier  of  the  established 
church,  for  not  doing  what  he  bdived  it  was  sinful 
for  him  to  do,  yet  he  hnjicd,  throuidi  ;yrncc,  no  public 
disputes  should  b-  liis  thctnc,  init  Jimi-.  I  tir^st  and 
him  crucified,'  and  then  went  on  to  illustrate  his 
text,  without  saying  anything  in  justitication  of  him- 
self Of  in  condemnation  of  the  assembly. 

He  preached  in  the  fields  till  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, when  he  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Dunfermline,  where  a  church  had  been  jirejiarcd 
for  him.  .■\t  the  followm;.;  meeting  of  asscni!)!y, 
in  1 75 J,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  churcli  to  have  the  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion rescinded;  but  though  some  of  those  who  voted 
for  his  deposition,  stung  by  their  own  consciences, 
or  moved  by  sympathy,  expressed  their  r^ret  in 
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very  poijginant  lai^oage,'  yet  the  motion  was  lost  by 

a  majority  of  three. 

He  laboured  in  Dunfermline  for  five  years  with- 
out any  ministerial  assistance,  and  during  that  |^)eriod 
he  dispenM:d  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
thirteen  tiiiMS»  preaching  on  these  occasions  com- 
monly nine  temon^  besides  the  exhortations  at  the 
tables.  When  he  first  determined  to  celebrate  the 
Lord's  sapper  in  his  congregation  at  Dunfermline, 
he  requestM  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  evangeli- 
cal ministers  in  the  Church  of  Scotland;  l>ut  from 
fear  of  the  ccnsurc-s  of  the  assembly,  they  refused  hini 
their  aid. 

The  first  minister  who  jobwd  Mr.  Gilleqtie  in  his 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vras  Mr. 

Boston,  son  of  the  well-known  author  of  the  Fi  ur. 
fold  State.  The  parish  of  Jedburgh  becoming  \  jiunt, 
t!ie  |ieo]ile  were  earnestly  desirous  that  Mr.  Hi  -"i  n, 
who  was  minister  of  Uxnam,  and  a  man  of  eminently 
popular  talents,  might  be  presented  to  the  vacant 
chargft  No  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  their 
wishes.  The  people  of  Jedborgv  took  their  redrass 
into  their  own  hands,  they  built  a  church  for  them- 
selves,  and  invited  Mr.  Boston  to  become  their  min- 
ister; and  he  resigning  lii^  charge  at  Oxnam,  and 
renouncing  his  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, cheerfully  accepted  their  invitation.  He  was 
settled  among  them  9th  Dcceml)er,  1757.  He  im- 
mediately joined  Mr.  Gillespie,  to  whom  he  was 
an  important  acouisilion,  from  his  popular  talents 
and  extensive  influence  in  the  south  of  .Scotland. 
Though  associated  together,  and  lending  mutual 
aid,  they  did  not  proceed  to  any  acts  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  till,  by  a  violent  settlement  in  the  parish 
of  Kiloonqufaar,  in  Fifc^  the  people  were  led  to  erect 
a  place  of  worship  for  themselves  in  the  village  of 
t'olinsburgh,  to  which  they  invited  ns  their  pastor 
the  Kev.  Thomas  Collier,  a  native  of  the  district,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  settled  at  Kavenstondale, 
in  Northumberland,  in  connection  with  the  Ettglish 
dissenters.  At  his  admission  to  the  charge  of  the 
congregation  formed  in  Coiinsburgh,  on  the  sad  of 
Octol)CT,  1761,  Mr.  Gillespie  and  mr.  Boston,  with 
an  elder  from  their  respective  congregations,  first 
met  as  a  pre>bytePi-.  In  the  minute  of  that  meeting 
they  rehearsed  the  circumstances  connected  with  their 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  declared 
that  they  had  formed  thcmsdvcs  into  a  presbytery 
for  the  relief  of  Christians  oppnmed  in  tneir  privi« 
leges. 

The  number  of  oongrrgations  in  connection  with 
the  Relief  rajitdly  increased.  It  alToided  an  asjlutn 
for  those  who  desired  to  have  the  choice  of  their  own 
ministers,  yet  could  not  accede  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Secession.  Relief  from  patronage,  the  asser- 
tion of  the  people's  tight  to  choose  their  own  min- 
isters, the  extending  oftheir  communion  to  all  visible 
saints,  to  all  sound  in  the  fiith  and  of  holy  life — 
these  were  the  distini^uishui^  peculiaritit*  uhich 
marke<l  the  Relief.  They  were  distinguished  from 
the  two  bodies  of  the  .Secession  by  their  permission 
o!  01  asionally  attending  the  ministry  of  Qlhtf 
churches,  their  disregard  of  the  covenants  swora 
by  our  Scottish  ancestors,  their  neglect  of  the  duty 
of  covcnantinj^',  and  tlicir  ni.>t  resiricting  their  com- 
nuinii>n  to  their  nun  Chris; ian  societies.  These 
peculiarities  provoked  the  re|ir(>.iehes  of  the  Seces- 
sion writers  of  the  day.  In  the  progress  of  time,  how- 
ever, a  large  section  of  the  Secedcrs  came  to  be  of 
one  mind  with  their  Relief  brethren  on  all  mattcn 
of  doctrine  and  discipline.  In  the  year  1 847  the  two 
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W.ic;  wore  joineil  together  under  the  designation 
<rf  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  This  respect- 
able denotniiution  now  (1866)  numbers  588  congre- 
g^ioiB,  with  «o<ggW|Bite«tteiHl»iic«  of  460^000  pcr- 
ftn,  TbeRdief  and  United  Secorionchorcheswere 
bath  OppMed  to  the  principle  of  an  established 
church;  and  although  tlic  vohintar>-  principle  of  the 
I  nited  I'rcbbj-terian  church  is  not  lorinaHy  avowed 
in  hor  standards,  it  is  distinctly  implied  in  her  posi- 
tion and  actings. 

It  has  been  said  that  Gillespie  cooled  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Relief  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
and  that  lu-  even  expresse<l  a  wish  that  his  congrega- 
tion shuul<i  join  the  Established  church  as  a  chapel 
<'f  cx^e.  This  last  assertion  is  certainly  questionable. 
It  has  been  contradicted  bjr  Mr.  Smith  in  his  J/u' 
tmcal  Stekka  «f  the  Rdkf  Ckurck,  who^  holding 

a  change  in  Dunfennline,  and  livintj  among  the  per- 
ionA  associates  of  tjillcsf>ic,  may  be  reckoned  a 
competent  witness  as  to  wliat  was  known  of  Mr. 
Gillespie's  sentiments.  He  states  that  the  church 
and  part  of  the  congregation  were  carried  over  to 
the  JutabUshment  by  the  undue  influence  and  re- 
VRKntations  of  Mr.  Gillespie's  brother;  and  that 
Mr.  Gillespie  had  no  difference  with  his  brethren 
Is  to  the  constitution  and  principles  of  the  Relief 
church.  Me  never  discovered  to  his  jjeople  any 
iadination  to  be  cormected  again  with  the  Establish- 
neat.  His  disapprobation  of  the  church  which 
depoied  him  continued  to  the  end  of  bis  days.  He 
im,  however,  dissatisfied  with  some  of  his  brethren 
fcrthe  w:ltiiiL,'nL'.ss  they  showeti  to  listen  to  the  aji- 
plvcaiion  of  .Mr.  rerrie  (1770)  to  be  received  into 
the  twdy.  Perhaps,  too,  his  being  thrown  into  the 
(hade  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  affiucs  of  the 
body,  by  the  active  business  nablts  of  Mr.  Bain, 
iftiT  .iccession  to  the  Relief,  might  heighten  his 
chagrin.  These  circumstances,  operatinj^  on  the 
ten  if!  I...  s,  of  temper  incident  to  old  age  and  increas- 
ing mhrmitieSt  seem  to  have  created  in  his  mind 
a  degree  of  dissatisfartion  with  some  of  his  brethren; 
but  tlttt  he  repented  of  the  steps  he  had  taken  in 
the  formation  of  the  presbytery  of  Relief,  or  that 
he  had  changed  his  sentiments  on  the  terms  of  com- 
munion, on  the  impropriety  of  the  civil  magistrate's 
interference  in  ecclesiastical  affun»  or  nmilar  points, 
there  is  no  evidence. 

The  only  pRxInctiom  of  Gi1Ies|rie  that  haire  been 
paUislicd  are^  An  Essay  on  the  Confinunnrir  of  Int- 
medutr  Reutlatums  in  the  Church,  published  in  his 
lifetime,  and  a  'I'mtn--  on  'Jemptalion,  in  1 774,  after 
his  death,  both  prefaced  by  Dr.  J.  Erskine  of  Edin- 
baigh.  The  first  is  designed  to  prove  that  God  does 
not  now  give  to  any  individiiala^  by  impressions, 
dreams,  or  otherwise,  bitinadons  of  mets  or  fotare 
events.  lie  argues  the  point  solidly  and  sensibly, 
and  with  some  ingenuity.  From  his  correspondence 
it  appears  that  the  topic  had  occupied  his  thoughts 
much.  He  corresponded  with  Doddridge,  Harvey, 
and  President  Edwards;  and  his  correspondence  with 
Edwards  was  published  in  the  Quarterly  Magazine, 
OXidncted  by  Dr.  Stuart,  son-in-law  to  Dr.  Erskine. 
Mr.  Gillespie  always  prepared  carefully  for  the  pul- 
pit. He  left  in  MS.  about  800  sermons,  (airly  and 
distinctly  written.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  January, 
«774. 

GILLESPTE.  Rev.  Thom\s,  D.D..  was  bom 
in  the  \>\\xA\  of  (."lossbum,  I)umfrics--hire,  but  in 
what  vt-nr  \w  h.ivr  lu  en  unable  to  ascertain.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  celebratetl 
seminary  of  Wallacehall,  in  his  own  native  parish, 
•pd  aftenraids  went  through  the  curriculum  of  the 
Danfties  Academy,  a  place  noted  for  its  excellence 


among  the  ediication.'il  establishments  of  Scotland. 
Having  been  designed  for  the  church,  Mr.  Gillespie 
enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  university  of  Edinbuigh; 
and  after  having  been  distinguished  in  the  divinity* 
hall  by  his  talents  and  scholarship,  was  licensed  as 
a  preacher,  and  a  few  years  afterward>  was  presented 
by  the  United  College,  St.  .'\ndrews,  to  the  parish 
of  Cults,  ill  the  pre>liytcry  of  C  upar-Fife.  In  this 
ministerial  chart;e  he  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
the  Rev.  David  Wilkie,  lather  of  the  celebrated 
painter;  and,  on  taking  possession  of  his  manse  he 
was  grieved  to  find  that,  in  the  process  of  cleaning 
and  white-washing,  the  sketches  with  which  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  when  a  little  Uny,  had  covered  the 
walls  of  bis  nurserv,  were  remor>clc->,]y  swept  away. 
To  a  man  of  Gillespie's  taste  and  enthusiasm  it 
seemed  as  If  his  entrance  into  a  peaceftd  home  had 

been  preceded  by  an  ons!au<;ht  of  the  Vandals;  but 
af^er  settling  in  Cults  he  made  many  iuijuirics  into 
the  early  history  of  Sir  David,  which  lie  communi- 
cated to  Allan  Cunningham,  the  artist's  elo<iiient 
biographer.  Over  the  portal  of  the  manse,  also,  in 
imitation  of  Gil  Bias,  he  afterwards  carved  that 
couplet  of  tiie  Latin  poet — 

Inveni  portum,  spes  et  fortuna  valete; 

Sat  me  lusistui,  ludite  nunc  Alios." 

This  final  good-bye  to  hope  and  fortune,  however, 
was  somewhat  premature;  for  bavii^been  appointed 
asMStant  and  successor  to  Dr.  John  Himter,  professor 
of  humanity  in  St.  Andrews,  whose  daucnter  Mr. 
Gillespie  had  married,  he  relinquished  the  minis- 
terial charge  of  Culls  and  1  >ccaiiie  «  resident  in  the 
ancient  town  of  St.  Andrews. 

In  his  capacity  of  a  country  divine^  and  afterwards 
as  a  professor,  Mr.  Gillespie  was  distinguished  by 
supenor  talent,  both  as  an  able  writer  and  ready 
eloquent  speaker.  His  chief  work  was  a  vcjlumc  of 
sermons  on  the  Seasons;  but  his  contributions  to  some 
of  our  best  newspapers  and  journals,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  showed  how  high  a  rank  he  might  have 
attained  as  an  author  had  he  devoted  his  labours  to 
this  department.  But  his  productions  through  the 
press  were  the  light  buoyant  sallies  of  an  occasional 
hour  of  leisure,  as  a  relief  from  more  important  occu- 
pations, rather  than  .serious  and  continutrd  efforts;  and 
as  such  they  were  read,  admired,  and  forgot,  amidst 
the  gay  sparkling  literature  of  the  hour  to  wliich  they 
were  contribatcd.   It  was  in  the  pulpit  as  an  elo> 

qucnt  persuasive  divine,  and  in  his  university  chair 
as  an  ctTcclive  teacher  of  classical  literature,  that  his 
whole  energies  were  thrown  forth;  and  when  he  died 
a  blank  was  left  both  in  presbytery  and  college, 
which  his  learned  and  reveren<l  brethren  felt  would 
not  soon  be  filled  up.  Dr.  Gillespie's  death,  which 
was  sodden,  occnrred  at  Dnnino,  on  Ae  iith  of 
SeptemWr,  1 844.  He  was  twice  married,  and  his 
second  wife  was  dauj;hter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell, 
formerly  minister  of  Cupar,  and  sister  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  John  Campbell. 

GTT.T.ESPIE,  Rev.  Wilmam,  minister  of  Kells 
in  Galloway,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
(iillespie,  who  preceded  him  in  that  charjje;  and  was 
born  in  the  manse  of  the  parish,  Fcbrtiary  18,  1 776. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
parish  school,  be  entered  the  univeisitvof  Edinboigh 
ui  1793,  and  was  appointed  tvtor  to  Mr.  Don,  after- 
wards Sir  Alexander  Don,  Rart.,  in  whose  comjiany 
he  was  introduced  to  the  most  cultivated  society. 
While  acting  in  this  cap,icity,  and  at  the  same  time 
prosecuting  his  theological  studies,  he  amused  him- 
self by  writing  verses,  and  at  this  time  conunenced 
his  poem  entitled  the  Progress  of  Refinement,  which 
was  not  completed  or  published  till  some  years  after- 
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wards.  Among  other  clubs  r.))  !  >:icieties  of  which 
he  was  a  member  may  be  instanced  the  Academy 
of  Physics,  whidi  comprehended  Brougham,  JetTrcy, 
and  other  young  nen  of  the  highest  abilities^  and  of 
which  an  accoant  has  already  been  giren  in  onr 
article  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  In  iSoi,  having  for 
some  lime  CDmpictol  his  blutlics  and  oblaini-d  a 
license  as  a  preacher,  he  was  ordained  hel[>er  and 
successor  to  In^  father,  with  the  unanimous  approba- 
tioa  of  the  parish.  Soon  ater  he  was  invited  by  his 
fonoer  popUt  Mr.  Don,  toacoompany  him  in  making 
the  tour  of  Europe;  and  he  had  actually  left  home 
for  the  puqiose  when  the  prujcct  was  sfopjicd  by 
intelligence  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  willi  Trance 
In  1805  Mr.  Gillespie  publisiK-.!  the  "Pr-^T.-ss  vf 
Kffirumtnt^  an  All«^rical  Poem,"  intended  to  <le- 
scribe  Ute  advance  of  society  in  Britain  from  its 
iniancy  to  maturity,  hot  which  met  with  little  success. 
It  vi-as  generally  confessed  that,  though  Mr,  Gillespie 
treated  every  subject  in  poetry  with  much  taste  and 
no  little  feclinj;,  he  had  not  a  sufficient  amount  of 
inspiration,  or  that  vivid  fervour  of  thought  wliich  is 
necessary,  to  reach  the  hij^'hcst  rank  as  a  vei^.irier. 
In  1806,  by  the  deatli  of  lu^  father,  he  succeeded  to 
the  full  charge  of  the  parish  of  KcUs.  For  some 
years  afte^^ra^ls  he  seems  to  have  contented  himsdf 
in  a  great  measure  with  discharging  his  duties  as  a 
clerg)'man,  only  making  occasional  contributions  to 
perio<lical  works,  or  communicating  information  to 
the  Highland  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  zealous  and 
usefiil  member.  At  length,  in  1S15,  he  published, 
hi  an  octavo  volume,  ComoUUiam  tutd  other  Poems, 
■which,  howe>'cr,  received  only  the  same  limited 
measure  of  applause  which  had  already  been  l>e- 
stowed  upon  \wi  Progress  of  Kiftiunis'ui.  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie, in  J"Iy,  1825,  marrieil  .Mi-.s  Charlotte 
Hocgan;  but  being  almost  immediately  after  seized 
witn  erysipelas,  which  ended  in  general  inflamma- 
tkm,  he  died,  October  15,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
9fjt.  As  the  character  of  this  accomplished  p  rson 
had  been  of  the  most  amiable  kind,  hi>  death  was 
very  generally  and  very  suicercly  mounieti:  his  bio- 
grapher, Mr.  Murray,  in  his  Literary  History  0/ 
GttUcwayt  states  the  remarkable  lact,  that,  amidst 
the  many  wet  eyes  which  tammnded  his  giave, 
even  tne  texton — a  character  not  in  general  noted 
for  soft  feelings — when  covering  the  remains  of  his 
beloved  pastor,  sobbed  and  wept  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  hardly  able  to  proceed  with  his  trying 
doty.** 

QTTiTiTRa,  JoifK,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  F.A.S.,  mem- 
ber of  many  foreign  sodetiea,  and  historiographer 
to  his  majesty  for  Scotland.  The  many  literary 
titles  of  this  cnidite  and  once  jiopular  historian, 
evince  the  high  estimation  in  whidi  he  was  held  by 
the  learned  men  of  his  day.  He  was  Iwm  at  Bre- 
chin, in  the  county  of  Forfiv,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1747.  Although  of  a  family  belonging  to  the 
middling  classes  he  was  not  its  only  distinguished 
meml)er,  as  one  of  his  younger  brothers  became  an 
eminent  lawyer  at  the  .Scottish  bar,  and  finally 
attained  the  rank  of  lord  of  session.  John  Gillies 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Gla.sgow,  and  there 
he  so  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical 
attahmients,  that,  heiiare  he  was  of  agle,  he  was  ap« 
pointetl  to  teach  the  classes  of  the  Greek  professor, 
who  had  l)cen  laid  aside  by  old  age  and  infinnity. 
Instead  of  wailinLj,  1'.' i  >\  i- vt  r.  for  those  turns  of  for- 
tune that  might  have  elevated  him  to  the  chair  which 
he  had  filled  as  deputy,  he  repaired  to  Ix)ndon,  f>>r 
dmponose  of  devoting  hunsellioanthoiship.  Before 
he  wttted  down  te  tine  metropolis  he  resolved  still 
fiirtber  to  qualify  hbaself  for  his  future  bccupatkm 


by  the  study  of  tlie  b^ing  languages;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  took  up  his  residence  lor  some  time  on 
the  C  ontinent.  Upon  Us  retUIB  he  was  engaged  by 
the  £ari  of  Hopetoun  to  acoompooy  his  second  aoo 
as  travelling  tutor;  and  as  it  was  neoessaiy  that  he 
should  relinquish  certain  prnfiL-ible  literary  engage- 
ments into  which  he  had  nlre.;ily  entere<!,  l^efore  he 
set  out  with  his  pupil,  he  w.xs  rcnnincrated  lor  the 
sacrifice  by  the  earl  in  1777,  who  settled  upon  him 
a  pension  for  life.  Hut  in  ihcyearpvcvioaslnsyonng 
tmtfjft  died  abroad;  and  a  ww  vears  afterwards  he 
was  induced  to  undertake  the  chaij^  of  two  other 
sons  of  the  earl,  who  were  about  to  travel  on  the 
Continent — one  of  them  lieing  John,  afterwards  Sir 
John  Hope,  and  finally  Earl  of  Ho])ctoun,  distin- 
gui^ed  by  his  military  achievements — the  other, 
Akaomder,  gfterwards  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  licu- 
tenant-nwsmor  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  During  the 
Interval  that  elapsed  between  his  first  and  second 
tutorship,  and  when  no  sucli  interruption  was  anti- 
cipated, he  hail  commenced  the  purjuised  business 
ot  his  life  in  earnest,  by  publishing  his  first  work. 
This  was  the  "  Orations 0/ Lystas  and  Urates,  trans* 
lated  from  the  Greek,  with  some  account  of  their 
Lives;  and  a  Oiscowae  on  the  Uistoiy,  Idaanen* 
and  Character  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  condition  or 
the  Peloponncsian  War  to  the  Battle  of  Ch.vronca,"' 
■  778,  410.  About  the  same  time  he  received  the 
diploma  of  LL.D.,  the  first  of  his  litenuj  distinct 

lions. 

On  returning  from  the  Continent,  when  his  oRice 
of  travelling-tutor  had  ended,  which  it  did  in  I7&|» 
Dr.  Gillies  resumed  those  labours  which  were  so 
congenial  to  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  which  were 
now  continuetl  to  the  end  of  a  very  long  life.  His 
previous  duties  had  not  only  furnished  him  with  such 
a  competence  as  to  make  him  independent  of  the 
many  painful  contingencies  to  which  authorship  as  a 
profession  is  subject,  but  bad  closely  connected  him 
with  the  Hoi>etoim  family,  to  whose  early  j^atron.Tge 
and  continuing  kindness  he  was  wont  to  attribute 
much  of  the  happiness  by  which  his  tranquil  course 
was  cnlivene<l.  Two  years  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  published  the  first  portion  of  the  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known,  entitled  the  **Niatfy 
AncwU  GreeUf  its  Colonies  and  Conquest^  from 
the  Earliest  Accounts  till  the  Division  of  the  Mace- 
donian Empire  in  the  East;  including  the  History  of 
Literature,  Philosophy,  and  the  l  ine  /Vrts,"  2  vols. 
4to,  1786.  This  work,  which  was  continued  in  a 
second  part,  was  so  acceptable  to  the  scholars  of 
Germany,  that  a  tmnslation  of  it  into  German  was 
published  at  Vienna  in  1825,  while  at  home  it  was 
M>  popular  that  it  went  through  several  editions. 
Time,  however,  which  has  so  much  dinuni>lud  the 
lustre  that  invested  the  literature  and  science  of  the 
la.st  centurj',  h.as  not  spared  his  Ir.storj^  any  more 
than  it  has  done  the  more  distinguished  productions 
of  Hume  and  Gibbon;  and  CilUes,  the  once  distin- 
guished historian  of  Greece,  Is  now  subjected  to  an 
onlcal  through  which  few  of  his  contemporaries  have 
pasvcd  un>c.^thed.  Newer  and  juster  views,  the  fruit 
of  a  more  ample  experience  and  sounder  philosophy; 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  and 
antiquity,  and  a  more  rigid  and  severe  taste  in  his* 
toikat  writing;  by  which  the  present  day  is  in  the 
hahit  of  judpng  the  Labours  of  the  past,  will  no 
longer  be  satisfierl  with  any  history  of  andent  Greece 
that  has  as  yet  lieen  produced.  But.  notwithstand- 
ing the  faults  that  have  l)ecn  objectetl  to  the  work 
of  Gillies  under  this  new  and  improve*!  school  of 
criticism,  it  was  ceitaiidy  a  most  useful  production 
in  its  day,  tad  wdl  woitlqr  of  the  approval  with 
wUdk  it  was  wdconed  bgr  the  kamed;  so  dwi^  not- 
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vithstanding  th?  complaints  that  have  been  made  of 
ibe  duloess  of  bis  disKitatioos,  the  Dompoeitv  of 
his  ftjrle,  end  the  occasional  anfcithralneas  of  his 

Inn^l.Ttions,  we  have  still  to  wait  for  a  better  history 
of  (ifccce.  By  a  curious  comculeiice  the  first  part 
t>f  the  work,  and  the  first  volume  of  Mitford's  His- 
UnoJ  Grttte — two  rival  publications  upon  a  conunon 
Mned-^crc  published  during;  the  same  year. 

The  rest  of  toe  life  of  Dr.  Gillies  presenls  few  in- 
cidents for  the  bi<^prapher.  In  1793  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Robertson  as  historiographer  royal  for  Scot!  inrl. 
a  sinecure  office,  to  which  a  salary  of  £,zoa  per  annum 
it  attached.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  several 
societies  in  our  own  oonntry,  as  also  a  corresponding 
Member  of  the  French  Institute  and  of  the  Koyal 
Society  of  Gottingcn.  In  1 794  he  marrletl.  His 
various  publications  continued  to  appear  at  distant 
intervals  until  the  debility  of  old  age  compelled  him 
to  lay  aside  his  pen;  and,  having  done  enough  for 
fame  and  fortune,  he  retiied  in  1830  to  Chlpham, 
oev  London,  where  the  Rrt  of  his  life  was  pused 
in  tranquil  enjoyment,  until  he  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety  without  disease  an  l  without  pain.  Thiterent 
occurred  on  the  15th  of  February,  1S36. 

llc>ides  his  writinfjs  which  wc  have  already  speci- 
fied. Dr.  Gillies  published: — I.  "  I'tr^v  of  the  Ratin 
«f  Fnieric  11.  0/  Prtusta,  with  a  Parallel  between 
that  Prince  and  Philip  II.  of  Maccdon,"  1789,  8vo. 
2.  "AruMU't  Ethics  and  Politics,  comprising  his 
Practical  Thilosophy,  translated  frntn  the  Greek; 
illostratcd  by  Intr<Kiuctions  an<l  Notes,  the  Critical 
History  of  his  L:t'.-,  and  a  New  Analysis  of  his 
Speculative  Works."  1797,  2  vols.  4to.  3.  **Supplf- 
wmt  l»  tke  Analysis  of  ArisMlf$  Sptadative  iVorls, 
containing  an  .Accmnt  of  the  Interpreters  anr!  C<n- 
mplers  of  Aristotle's  riiilo>ophy.  in  cmm  ction  with 
the  Times  in  which  they  respectively  flourished," 
1804,  4ta  4.  ThtHutoryof  the  Anctent  U'orlJ,  from 
tke  Dominun  af  AUxtutder  to  that  of  Augustus,  -.i-tth 
a  Preliminary  Survty  of  Preceding  Periods,  1 807  - 1  o, 
2  vds.  4to.  This  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  4  vols. 
8to,  as  the  Ifi  tory  of  Ancient  Greece,  its  Colonics  and 
Conquests,  I 'art  II.,  1S20.  5.  A  S'rjs  Translation 
of  Anstotic's  f^hctoru,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Appendix,  explaining  its  Relation  to  his  Exact  Pbilo* 
SMfar,  and  vindicathig  that  Plulosophy  by  Proois  that 
all  Departures  fiom  it  have  been  Deviations  into 
Error,"  1823,  8va 

GLASS,  John,  founder  of  a  sect  still  known  by 
his  Dame,  was  the  son  of  the  Kcv.  Alexander  Glass, 
aaiaiMer  of  the  parish  of  Anchtcmuidity,  in  the 
ooanty  of  Fife,  where  he  was  bom  on  Ae  21st  of 

Septcin^icr.  lf>95.  In  the  year  1^)97  his  fitthcr  was 
translatol  to  the  parish  of  Kinclaven,  at  which  place 
Mr.  John  Glass  recciveil  the  ruduneiits  of  his  educa- 
tioo.  He  was  afterMranls  sent  to  the  grammar>school 
ef  Perth,  where  he  learned  the  Latin  and  Greek 
hngnages.  He  completed  his  studie-  at  the  univer- 
sities of  St.  Andrew-,  and  Edinbur^;!),  and  having' 
^"--••n  hcenscfl  as  a  |)re.icher  by  the  pre^byterv'  of 
Ifnh.  wi,  in  1 7 19  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
Chur^:!.  m  Sc  otland,  in  the  parish  of  Tcaling,  in  the 
Dc^Blihoiuhood  of  Dundee.  Mr.  Glass  had  been  a 
diligent  stodent,  was  deeply  imprested  with  the  tm- 

portancc  of  the  ministerial  character  atvl  the  .lu  ful 
rc^pfia^ihility  which  altachetl  lo  it,  and  was  anxious, 
m  no  common  de^jrec,  about  the  due  discharge 
of  the  various  duties  which  it  involved.  In  his 
pnhSe  services  he  was  highly  acceptable;  had  a 
SBpIar  gift  of  prayer;  and  in  his  sermons  which, 
•wording  to  the  I'ashion  of  the  time,  were  seldonj 
les«  than  two,  sometimes  three,  Ikhit^  in  K  ii;_;th,  he 
ittractcd  and  kept  up  the  unwearied  at  ten  lion  of 


crowded  anffienoes.  His  fame  as  a  preacher,  of 
coone,  Mon  spread  abroad,  and  his  sacramental 
occasions  attracted  vast  crowds  from  distant  quarters; 

the  usual  concomitant,  in  tho-e  ilay-;.  of  popularity. 
Hut  it  was  not  public  services  alone  that  absorl>ed 
his  attention;  the  more  private  duties  of  his  station 
were  equally  attended  lo.  Even  so  early  as  1725, 
only  two  years  after  his  settlement,  he  had  fbnned 
within  his  parish  a  little  society  of  persons  whom 
he  found  to  he  particularly  under  serious  impres- 
sions, and  with  whom  he  cultivated  a  more  intimate 
intercourse,  though  no  part  of  his  charge  was  ne- 
glected. It  is  probable,  however,  that  hii  pcuh-.r 
notions  of  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  churdi 
were  by  this  time  banning  to  he  developed,  and  this 
inten  <n:r^e  with  a  detached  and  particular  part  of 
his  cli.ir^^e  must  have  tended  to  hasten  the  process. 
Breach  of  covenant  engagements,  from  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  was  at  this  time  the  topic  verygener- 
ally  insisted  on  in  the  ministrations  of  the  Scottish 
dttgy.  The  binding  oUintion  of  both  the  oatiooal 
covenant  of  Scothn^,  and  the  solemn  leagoe  and 
covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms  Vicing  universally 
admitted,  Mr.  tilass  began  to  i>reach  against  these 
covenants,  as  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the 
gospel  dispensation  and  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science.  A  paper  written  by  him  at  this  time  to  the 
above  effect  excited  a  venr great  senaatioii  throughout 
the  country,  and  called  forth  some  of  the  ablest  de- 
fences of  these  famous  dee<ls  that  have  yet  ni>]>eare<l. 
In  the  above  pa|>cr  Mr.  Glass  did  not  state  himself 
as  formally  an  enemy  to  the  covenants,  but  only  as 
an  inquirer,  wishing  liutber  light  and  infotmatioo 
respecting  them;  yet  it  was  evident  to  every  intelli* 
gent  person  that  he  was  no  longer  a  Presbyterian. 
He  was  forthwith  sununone<l  before  the  church 
courts;  and,  refusing  to  sign  the  formula  and  some 
l>assagcs  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  was,  by  the 
synod  of  Angus  and  Meams,  deposed  fron  his  office, 
on  the  I2lh  of  April,  1728. 

The  same  year  he  published  his  King  cf  ifartyrs, 
in  which  lie  emlvotlied  his  v  iew  s  more  fully  matured. 
This  book  had  no  inconsiderable  share  of  popularity, 
and  it  hxs  served  for  a  general  storehouse,  w  hence 
Mr.  Patrick  Hutchison,  and  after  him  all  the  mo- 
dem advocates  of  spirituality,  as  a  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament 
ihurch.  have  {'.rawn  their  principal  arguments.  On 
his  deposition  .Mr.  (il.iss  removed  from  Tealing  to 
iJundee,  where,  i>everal  persons  joining  him,  he 
formed  the  first  duupch  of  the  kind  in  Scotland. 
This  small  body  was  not  without  its  share  of  the 
obloquy  to  whini  Independency  had  long  been  ex* 
posed  in  Scotland,  nor  were  the  members  without 
their  fears  respecting  the  practicability  of  liic  scheme, 
being  doubtful  of  a  sufiu  iency  of  gifts  in  the  lay 
brethren.  When  they  came  to  the  proof,  however, 
they  were  t^reeably  disappointed;  and  wherever 
they  had  occasion  to  form  churches,  which  was  in 
a  short  lime  in  a  great  many  j)laces,  api>ear  to  have 
found  no  lack  of  (|uahficd  persons,  in  the  year 
•  733  Mr.  Glass  removed  from  Dundee  to  IVrth, 
where  he  erected  a  small  meeting-house,  which  was 
thought  gicat  pfCMnmtion,  especially  as  the  handful 
of  people  that  attended  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
name  of  a  church,  .\ttcmpts  were  even  made  to 
eject  them  forcii)ly  from  the  town;  and  a  zealous 
lady  beholding  Mr.  (ilass  in  the  street,  was  heard 
to  excUim,  "Why  do  they  not  rive  [tearj  him  in 
pieces!"  In  the  year  1739  the  General  AaaemUy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  same  that  g»ve 
]x>sitive  orders  to  the  commission  to  proceed  against 
the  Seceders  with  the  censures  of  the  churcli,  took 
off,  by  a  very  curious  act,  the  sentence  of  deposition 
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that  liad  been  pissed  against  Mr.  Glass.   In  tliis 

act  heisstateil  to  hold  some  peculiar  views,  which 
the  Assembly  do  not  think  incon>iiNtent  with  lus 
being  a  minister.  'I'licy  accordinj^ly  restored  him 
to  the  ch.imcierof  a  minister  of  the  go>pel  of  Christ, 
but  diaUiK  1  at  the  same  time  he  was  not  tu  l>c 
considered  a  mioiater  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  capable  of  being  called  and  scfttled 

lIii"Tt>iii,  lil!  lie  -'lo'.iM  rciinincr  these  peculiar  views. 
Thi-i  act,  even  amon^'  the  aiujin.ilou-.  act>  uf  eliurch 
courts,  was  certainly  a  very  stranj^e  one.  If  Mr. 
Glass,  however,  was  satisficii  on  scriptural  grounds 
that  he  was  a  minister  of  Christ,  it  could  make  little 
difference  whether  he  belooi^  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  or  not   At  the  time  of  his  deposition 

Mr.  Glxss  had  a  large  family,  and  when  he  was 
deprived  of  his  stipentl  hacl  no  visible  means  of 
su]ipi->i-tini;  it.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
peniccutiuns  of  another  kind  which  he  was  made  to 
endure,  afford.s  sufhcient  evidence,  whatever  any 
may  think  of  his  principles^  tlut  he  was  sinceic  and 
coittcientioos  in  their  profiession.  In  this  sacrifice 
of  worldly  interests  it  is  pleasing  to  leant  that  he 
had  the  cheerful  concurrence  of  his  excellent  wife, 
Catharine  I'lack,  a  tlau^hter  of  the  Kev.  .Mr.  lil.ick 
of  Perth.  This  worthy  woman,  persuaded  tliat  the 
cau.se  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  tlie  cause  of 
God,  enoonraged  him  in  ms  darkest  moments  to 
peneverance,  and  to  a  cheerful  tmst  in  Divine 
Providence,  even  for  sm  li  tliini^'s.ns  might  be  needful 
for  this  present  frail  and  transitory  life;  nor  w.is  his 
confidence  in  vain.  In  the  death  of  their  children 
(fifteen  in  number,  all  of  whom  he  survived)  their 
faith  and  patience  were  also  severely  tried,  especially 
in  the  case  of  such  of  them  as  had  arrived  at  tlie 
yean  of  maturity.  One  of  his  sons  was  the  occasion 
of  much  troiil>le  to  liim,  and  left  his  house  a  dLsobe- 
dient  son.  Like  the  ]>ioili|^Ml  in  the  parai>le,  how- 
ever, he  repcntetl  in  his  atllietioii,  and  returned  a 
very  different  person.  His  son  Thomas  lived  to 
become  a  respectable  booksdkr  in  Dundee,  where 
be  was  settled  in  life,  and  was  pastor  to  the  congre. 
gadon  which  his  latluR-  had  lei^  in  that  place;  but  he 
was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  a  fever.  Another 
of  his  sons  George,  was  a  sea-captain,  and  known 
as  tlie  author  of  the  Jlist0ry  of  the  Canary  /sLirnh, 
published  by  Dodsley  in  1764.  He  afterwards 
went  out  for  a  London  company  to  attempt  forming 
a  settlement  on  tlie  coast  o!f  Africa,  wheie  he  was 
seized  by  the  Spaniards,  and  kept  a  prisoner  for 
several  years.  The  men  whom  he  had  onducted 
to  Africa  were  in  the  meanliiiie  murdered,  and  his 
ship  pKin  lete  l.  Having,  by  a  pencil  note  inclosed 
in  a  loaf  of  bread,  found  means  to  make  his  case 
known  to  the  British  consul,  the  government  in- 
terfered, and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He  took  his 
passage  yritb  his  wife  and  daughter  for  London, 
intending  to  revisit  his  native  country.  The  ship  in 
which  he  embarked  was  unfortunately  loaded  with 
sjiecie,  which,  awakening  the  cupidity  of  a  part  of 
the  crew,  they  conspired  to  murder  the  captain  and 
secure  the  vesM.-!.  Captain  Glass,  hearing  the  dis- 
turbance on  deck  when  the  mutiny  broke  oat»  drew 
his  sword,  and  hastening  to  the  rescue,  was  stablied 
in  the  back  by  one  of  the  consjiirators,  who  had 
l)een  lurking  below.  Mrs.  Glass  and  her  daughter 
clung  to  one  ani)ther  imploring  mercy,  but  were 
thrown  overboard  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 
The  murderers  landed  OH  &e  coast  of  Ireland,  where 
they  unshipped  the  mooey-chests,  which  they  hid  in 
the  sands,  and  went  to  an  ale-house  to  refire«i  them> 
selves.  Here  they  were  taken  up  on  suspicion,  con- 
fc^ed  the  atrocious  crime,  and  were  subsequently 
cxecatBd.  Mr.  Glan  and  his  fiiends  in  Perth  luid 


been  apprised  by  letter  that  Ms  son  was  on  his  voy- 
age home,  and  were  in  daily  expectation  of  his  ariiv.i!, 
when  mielligence  ol  the  fate  of  the  ship  and  her 
crew  reachcil  I'erlh  in  a  newspaper.  Mr.  t^lass 
sustained  the  shock  with  his  wonted  resignation  and 
e<iu.animity.  He  died  in  1773,  aged  aeventy-eight. 
The  doctrines  and  pcBCtioes  <Mf  his  sect  wen  afterwards 
modified  by  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman, 

author  of  Tkt"  Letters  on  Tlur^^n  tsnJ  .■'!s/'r.su\  ami 
from  whom  the  meml>ers  of  the  Ixxiy  arc  somelmics 


GLKNNIE.  Jamrs,  a  distinguished  geometridan, 
a  native  of  Jb'ifc,  was  bom  in  175a  His  fiuher  was 
an  officer  in  the  army,  and  saw  much  severe  service. 

(llennie  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educatifin  at  a 
parochial  scho<il,  and  wa.s  afterwards  removed  to  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  made  consider* 
able  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
but  early  disoweicd  a  strm^  and  peculiar  propensity 
to  the  sciences  in  fenend,  but  more  parucularly  to 
geometry,  a  branch  which  he  pursued  with  such  zeal 
and  success  as  to  carry  oflT  two  successive  prizes  in 
the  mathematical  class,  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Glennie  was  originally  intended  for 
the  church,  and  with  this  view  attended  the  divinity 
class,  where  he  also  distinguished  himsdi^  bgCffiming 
a  keen  polemic  and  theologian,  and  an  acole  mm 
able  disputant.  Whether,  however,  from  his  finding 
a  difTiculty  in  obtaining  a  clnirch,  or  from  the  im- 
pulse of  his  own  disposition,  he  abandniied  the  idea 
of  entering  into  holy  orilers,  and  chose  rather  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  anny.  Through  the  interest 
of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  then  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
veni^  of  SL  Andrews,  and  of  the  proiinsors  of  that 
iviverrity,  to  whom  GlennieV  talents  had  strongly 
ieconHnende<l  him,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
artillery,  a  branch  of  the  scr\'ice  for  which  his  geo- 
metrical knowledge  eminently  iittcd  hm\.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  in  1775,  Glennie 
embarked  for  that  ooimbry  with  the  troops  sent  out 
bv  the  mother  country  to  co^>perate  with  those 
already  there,  in  the  suppres-sicm  of  the  insurgent!*. 
On  his  arrival,  now  a  lieutenant  of  aitillen,-,  he  was 
])lace<l  under  the  command  of  Cieiural  .St.  1^-gcr; 
his  rejiutalion,  however,  as  a  promising  officer  and 
skilful  engineer  was  already  so  great,  that  he  was 
left  in  fufi  command  of  his  own  particular  depart* 
aunt  Throtiehout  the  whole  campaign  which  fol* 
lowed  he  conducted  all  his  operations  with  such 
judgment  and  intrepidity  as  attnct  the  nuticc  of 
the  Marquis  of  Townslicnd,  who,  w  ithout  solicitation 
or  any  interest  whatever  l>eing  made,  transferred 
Glennie  to  the  engineers;  and  this  flattering  circum* 
stance,  tc^ethcr  with  the  reasons  annexed,  were 
certified  in  the  London  Gazette.  In  1 779  he  was 
further  frratified  by  Ijeing  nominated  one  of  the  thirty 
practitioner  engineers,  and  appointed  second,  ancl 
soon  after  first,  lieutenant.  .So  active  and  industri- 
ous were  Glennie's  habits,  that  even  while  engaged 
in  the  arduous  and  dangerous  duties  of  his  profession 
in  America,  he  wrote  a  number  of  important  papers 
on  abstruse  subjects.  These  he  transmitted  to  the 
Royal  Society,  where  they  were  read,  and  deemed 
so  valuable  as  to  procure  him  the  honour  of  In-ing 
elected  a  memlK-r,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
celebrated  iJr.  Franklin,  wilhont  iisei^  and  csca 
without  his  knowledge. 

On  Iiis  return  to  England  Mr.  Glennie  married 
Miss  Mary  Anne  Lodte^  dmighter  of  the  atoic-keeper 
at  Plymouth. 

The  good  fortune,  however,  which  had  hitherto 
attended  Glennie,  and  the  prosperous  career  which  ap- 
ponntly  lay  itill  before  hioif  were  noiw  about  to  cme 
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la  darimesB  snd  disappointment   The  fint  Mow  to 

(ilcnnie's  hopes  of  future  promotion  proceedet!  from 
a  circumstance  sufficiently  remarkable  in  itself  The 
Lhikc  of  Richiiiuii'.i,  will)  wa-,  at  the  time  of  (  Ticii- 
nic's  return  from  America,  master -general  of  the 
board  of  ofdomoe,  in  which  he  bad  displaced' Glen- 
trie's  early  pntroo  tlie  Manniis  of  Townsliend,  bad 
emcetved  the  mlisurd  idea  of  fortiMng  all  our  naval 
ar>cna!s  and  of  forming  lines  of  delence  on  the  coast, 
iosteaii  of  increasing  the  navy,  and  trusting  to  that 
arm  for  protection  against  a  foreign  enemy.  The 
dnke  was  moch  ojmoati  on  thi<i  point  in  parliament; 
but  as  it  was  a  favoufite  idea,  lie  persevered,  and 
sapportefl  a^^  he  u'xs  by  the  influence  and  eloanence 
of  Pitt,  would  have  carried  the  measure,  but  for  the 
skill  and  talent  nf  a  suiialtem  of  artillery;  anil  that 
subaltern,  who  coped  successfully  with  a  minister  of 
Hate  on  a  great  national  question,  was  Glcnnie. 

The  Dnfce  of  Richmond,  aware  of  Glennie's  talents 
in  Ae  sdeaees  of  gunnery  and  fortification,  firetpient  ly 
and  anxiously  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  apjiroba- 
tion  of  his  plans;  with  more  candour  than  wis<lom, 
however,  he  not  only  steadfastly  withheld  this  appro- 
bation, but  unhesitatingly  declaretl  them  to  be  absurd 
and  impracticable.  Glennie's  early  patron,  the  Mar- 

r's  of  Townshend,  knowing  the  former's  opinion  of 
Duke  of  Richmond's  plans,  invited  him  to  his 
residence,  where  he  detained  him  until  he  h.vl  com- 
posed, which  he  did  at  the  marquis's  re<jucst,  a 
pamphlet  on  tlie  subject.  The  pamphlet,  which  was 
written  with  neat  ability  and  discovered  a  profound 
kaowledee  of  the  matter  of  which  it  treated,  was 
irrme  liatf ly  pul)lisht:d,  and  pro<luced  a  jin HliL,'i'nis 
effect.  It  iii>i.inlly  uiun''.l  the  eyes  of  the  |Kiiilie  to 
the  absurdity  of  the  niin;->!er".s  ideas:  his  [iri  )ject^  u  i-re 
overturned,  and  the  country  was  saved;  but  Glennie 
WIS  ruined. 

In  tliis  odebrated  pamphlet,  which  is  simply 
entitled  A  Skorl  Essay,  it  was  demonstrated  that 
extensive  lines  pro<luce  prolonged  weakness,  not 
slrenph,  and  showed  that  troops  are  much  more 
ibraudable  as  an  active  and  movable  force  than  as 
aa  inert  body,  cooped  up  in  fortifications.  It  showed 
farther  that  the  som  (cuculated  at  forty  or  fifty  mil- 
Boot)  which  shouM  be  require  1  to  carry  the  duke's 
plans  into  effect,  was  mure  tiuiii  would  be  necessary 
to  ba  ld  a  new  and  complete  fleet,  snjierior  to  that 
of  iny  power  on  earth.  Besides  all  this,  it  was 
shown  that  it  would  reouire  22,000  soldiers  for  the 
intended  fiutificatiana  oi  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
ahme. 

('<Ie:.nii:,  perceiving  that  all  hopes  of  further  pro- 
motion were  now  at  an  end,  resigne<l  his  commission 
and  emigratcfl  to  British  .America  with  his  wife  and 
childreo.  Here  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land,  and 
aooa  alkerwaids  became  a  contractor  for  ship-timber 
aad  raa-its  for  government.  The  speculation  failed, 
and  both  Glennie  himself  and  a  partner,  a  wealthy 
min  who  had  joined  him  in  it,  were  ruined.  Driven 
lack  to  Kngiand,  but  now,  as  many  years  had 
elai^'sed,  forgotten  and  witliout  friends,  Glennie  ap- 
pbed  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  who»  recpgnixing  his 
■eiits,  bat  onable  to  do  more  for  him,  retained 
nther  than  employed  him  as  "engineer  extraordi- 
nary."  Soon  after,  however,  he  procured  (jlennie 
the  appointment  of  instructor  to  the  Kast  India 
Company's  young  artillery  officers,  with  salary  and 
emoluments  amounting  to  ^^400  per  annum.  Glen- 
lie's  good  fortune  was,  however,  again  but  of  short 
durttion.  He  was  summoned  as  an  evidence  on 
•flme  points  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke;  his  evidence  was 
unfavourable  to  the  duke;  the  conscqncnce  was, 
that  he  aooa  afterwards  received  an  official  letter 


from  the  board  of  directors,  dispensing  with  his 
services. 

In  1812  Glennie,  now  in  the  sixty-soeond  year  of 
his  aL^e,  went  oui  to  (  <  iperi!>agen  at  the  request  of  a 
gentleman  who  then  held  a  seat  in  parliament,  to 
negot  iate  the  purchase  of  a  certain  plantation.  Gleo> 
nie  liaving  set  oat  on  his  mission  without  coming 
to  any  explicit  terms  with  his  employer,  his  claim 
for  compensittion  on  his  return  wis  dis[>uted,  and 
referred  to  arbitration;  but  the  referees  could  not 
agree,  and  the  matter  therefore  was  never  adjusted. 
Glennie,  now  in  an  exceedingly  destitute  oooditiOD, 
without  friends  who  could  assist  him,  his  health 
destroyed,  and  himself  far  advanced  in  I  fe.  made  ait 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  procure  a  few  matiiematical 
pupi!-.  a:id  finally  ilied  of  apoplexy  on  the  23d 
November,  iSi  7,  in  the  sixty -seventh  year  of  his  age. 
ilis  remains  were  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields, 

Amongst  other  proofs  of  Glennie's  geometrical 
know  Iedj^L-  is  to  be  found  a  solution  ofr)r.  M.ntlhew 
Stewart  s  "42d  proposition  on  39th  theorem,"  which 
hatl  remainetl  unsolved,  and  had  puz/led  the  learned 
for  sixty-five  yeare;  and  also  a  demonstration  of  the 
impossibility  of  ** squaring  the  drde,"  a  question 
which  has  long  excited  public  curiosity,  and  which 
it  is  said  engaged  the  attention  and  eluded  the  re* 
search  of  the  g^ieat  Newton. 

OOODjUX  Walter,  well  known  as  a  historical  * 
antiquary,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Goodal,  a 
farmer  in  BanfTdiire,  and  was  bom  about  the  year 

1706.  In  1723  he  was  entered  as  a  student  in  King's 
C  ollege,  Alierdeen,  but  did  not  eontinue  long  enough 
to  take  a  degree.  In  1730  he  obtained  employment 
in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh  under  the 
famous  Thomas  Kuddiman,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
same  district,  and  perhaps  patronized  him  on  account 
of  some  local  recommendations.  He  assisted  Rud* 
diman  in  the  compiLition  of  the  first  catalogue  of  the 
library,  w  hich  was  published  in  1742.  ^Vhen  Rud* 
diman  was  succeeded  by  David  Mumc,  Goodal  000* 
tinned  to  act  as  sul)-librarian,  probably  upon  a  very 
small  sahuy.  Like  both  of  hxt  sncceaslve  superiors, 
he  was  a  Tor\'  and  a  Jacobite,  but,  it  would  appear, 
of  a  far  more  ardent  character  than  either  of  tliem. 
Hcing,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  In  jcrr  in 
the  innocence  of  Queen  Mary,  he  contemplated 
w  riling  her  life,  but  afterwards  limited  his  design  to 
a  publication  entitled  An  Examination  of  the  Letters 
said  to  bevffitten  by  Mary  to  James  Earl  of  Botkwdt^ 
which  appeared  in  1754-  In  this  work,  says  Mr. 
George  t'halmers,  he  could  have  done  more,  if  he 
had  had  less  prejudice  and  more  coolness.  Hume 
had  become  librarian  two  years  liefore  this  period ; 
but  "the  chief  duty,"  we  are  informed,  "fell  upon 
Walter,  or,  as  he  good-naturedly  permitted  himself 
to  he  called,  Goodal.   One  day,  while  Gootlal 

was  composing  his  treatise  conccniing  Oucen  M.iry, 
he  became  drowsy,  and  laying  down  his  head  upon 
his  manuscripts,  in  that  posture  fell  asleep.  Hume, 
entering  the  library  and  findmg  the  controversialist 
in  that  position,  stepped  softly  up  to  him,  and  laying 
his  mouth  to  Watty's  car,  roareil  is'.it  with  tlu-  \ii;te 
of  a  stentor,  that  Queen  Mary  w.is  a  w  liore,  and  iiad 
murdered  her  husband.  Watly.  not  know  ing  w  hether 
it  was  a  dream  or  a  real  adventure,  or  whether  the 
voice  procecilcd  from  a  ghost  or  living  creature, 
started  up,  and  before  he  was  awake,  or  his  eyes 
well  opened,  he  sprang  upon  Hume,  and,  seizing 
him  by  the  throat,  pushed  him  to  the  further  end  of 
the  lilirary,  exclaiming  all  the  while  that  he  w  as  some 
base  l'resb\terian  par.son,  who  was  come  to  murder 
the  character  of  ijueen  Maiy  as  his  predecessors  had 
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contributed  to  murder  her  person.    Hume  used  to 
tcil  this  story  with  much  glcc,  and  Watty  acknow- 
ledsed  the  truth  of  it  with  mudi  IhinkncaL" 
In  t7<3  Mr.  Goodal  acted  «s  editor  of  a  new 

editionof  the  work  called  CrcarforiVs  .yft-ni,->ir  r,  which 
he  is  generally  blamed  for  nut  having  corixcted  or 

Eurified  from  the  viti-itiims  of  its  author.  In  1754 
e  published  an  edition,  with  cmeiKiatory  notes,  of 
Soott  of  Scotstarvcl's  SU>^n-iii^  Siate  o/\  ots  S/a.'cs- 
nuut  and  wrote  a  preface  and  Hife  to  Sir  James  Bal> 
fbnPs  Praetieks,  He  contributed  also  to  Keith's 
Ciil,i!i>:^!tf(>fSci^tfish  Bishops,  and  jniblished  an  edition 
of  VoxAwxxi,  Stolu  hrotih  oit,  willi  a  Latin  intnxhKtioii, 
of  whitii  an  Eni^li-.h  version  w.is  given  to  the  world 
in  1769.  Goodal  died  July  28,  1766,  in  very  in- 
digent circumstanceSt  wllteh  Mr.  Chalmers  attributes 
to  babita  of  intempefance:  The  following  extract 
firom  the  minutes  of  the  Facdty  of  Advocates  throws 

a  melancholy  lit^ht  upon  the  subject,  and  is  fully 
entitled  to  a  place  in  Mr.  D'Israeli's  dilamities  of 
Authors: — 

"A  petition  was  presenter!  in  name  of  Mary 
Goodal,  only  daughter  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Walter 
Goodal*  late  dq>ute-keq3er  of  the  Advocates'  Li braiy, 
representing  that  the  petitloneir's  fitther  died  the  28th 

la-^t  Tnontli;  that  Viy  rtM-,nii  of  -.w.nr  ricrirlental  inis- 
fartunes  happeniii;^  in  hi,  .UT.ii:->,  any  ^n\.\\\  nieces  of 
houseliold  furniture  or  other  mLuahles  he  hath  left 
behind  will  scarcely  defray  the  expense  of  his  funeral ; 
that  if  there  is  any  overplus  [it]  will  be  attached  by 
his  creditors;  that  she  is  in  the  most  indigent  cir- 
cnmstances,  and  without  friends  to  give  ner  anv 
assistance;  that  she  proposes  to  {jo  to  tlu  nortli 
CDuntry,  where  she  hath  some  relations,  in  order  to 
try  if  can  be  put  upon  any  way  of  gaininjj  her 
bread;  that  she  would  not  be  permitted  to  leave  tlic 
town  until  she  should  discharge  some  small  debts 
that  she  was  by  necessity  obligol  to  contract;  that, 
besides,  she  was  in  sacn  want  of  clothes  and  other 
necessaries,  that  she  can  scarcely  appear  in  the 
Streets;  and  t!iat,  in  her  rno-.t  tlistressed  situ.ition, 
slie  hath  presunird  t  )  make  this  humble  application 
to  the  honourable  the  dean  and  faculty  of  advo- 
cates,  praying  that  they  would  be  plc.i.>c  I  to  order 
her  sndi  a  sum  from  their  fund  as  they  shall  judge 
her  necessities  require. 

"The  dean  and  faculty,  fakinjj  this  clamant  case 
under  t  tie!  r  consideration,  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  petitioner  should  have  >on>e  allowance  out 
of  their  fund."    The  sum  given  was  ten  pounds. 

OOilDON,  Alexandbk,  author  of  various  learned 
and  useful  antiquarian  works,  is  one  of  the  numemus 

subiects  for  the  present  publication,  of  whom  nothin:^ 
is  known  exccjit  their  hirili  m  ScollnnJ,  and  their 
trai)->action>  in  public  l.fL-  .■.•.'/  ;/';/.  He  was  a  we!!- 
e<lucated  man,  possessing  what  was  not  in  his  titnc 
common  among  the  Scottish  literati — an  imimate 
knowledge  of  toe  Greek  lai^uage.  In  early  life  he 
travelled  through  France  and  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  spent  sonic  years  in  Italy.  His  first 
publication  referred  to  the  antiquities  of  his  native 
ci  niiUry,  wliich  lie  sectns  to  have  explore- 1  \\  itli  minute 
and  painstaking  fidelity.  The  work  ap]>carc<l  in 
I7J6,  under  the  tKle  of  "/tinerarium  SepUutrionale, 
or  a  Jmrney  throus^h  nuH  of  the  Cmnties  of 

Sr^land^  in  two  parts,  with  sixty-six  copperplates," 
folio:  a  supplement,  published  in  1732,  w.w  ci. titled 
Adiiitionj  and  Correc turns  to  the  Ilntei anutn  iicf  tcn- 
trionalc,  f<yritiiiniii^  siveral  Dissertations  on  ami 
Descriptions  of  Roman  Antiauities  diKoverai  in  Scot- 
land since pui'lishins^  the  saiJ  Itinerary.  These  were 
anioQg[  the  fint  efforts  in  what  may  be  called  pure 
antiquities  which  were  made  in  Scotland.   The  It- 


inerary was  considered  so  valuable  a  work,  that  it 
was  translated  into  Latin  and  published  in  Holland 
in  1 731  (the  supplement  included^  for  the  use  uf 
genenu  schohns  throughout  Europe.   In  1729  Mr. 

(Jordon  published  "  The  f.hes  of  Pi^pe  Alexander 
I  '/,  and  fits  Son  Cicsar  Borgia,  comprehending  the 
Wars  in  the  Kcign  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis  XII., 
Kings  of  Prance,  and  the  Chief  Transactions  and 
Revolutions  in  Italy  from  1492  to  1516,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Original  Pieces  referred  to  in  tlie 
Work.**  This  work  was  also  in  folio.  Tn  1730  he 
published  in  octavo,  "A  Complete  History  if  Ancient 
Amphitheatres,  nun-e  particularly  rc^indnt^  the  Ar- 
chttci  ture  of  these  Buildings,  and  tn  ptii  tu  iiLir  thjt 
of  I'erona;  by  the  Marquis  Scipio  Mafici;  translated 
from  the  Italian."  In  1736  Mr.  Gordon  was  ap- 
pointed aecretaiy  to  the  SodeQr  for  the  Encourage* 
ment  of  Learning,  with  an  annual  salary  of  £$o;  and 
also  secretary  to  the  .-\nttquarian  Society:  the  former 
place  he  resigned  in  17J9,  and  the  latter  in  174I- 
Al>out  the  same  time  he  ofTiciateil  as  secretary  to 
the  Egyptian  Club,  an  association  of  learned  indi- 
viduals who  had  visited  E^-pt,  compri>-mg  Loni 
Sandwich,  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Pococke^  anil  others  of 
nearly  equal  distinction.    Mr.  Gordon  puldished 

two  other  works  — .-/;/  Essav  tcnvard!  J-.xpI  .' ;<• 

I/uTO^lyp/n,  ill  I-'inircs  on  the  Cojfm  of  the  An,:a:t 
Mummy  Mons^in^  ti>  (\:ptain  If  tlltam  iMhieuUicj , 
1737,  and  'J\i'enty-five  Plates  of^  all  the  Egypttan 
Mummies  and  other  Egyptiem  AmfHHUtm  Enpomd, 
about  1739— both  in  folia 

Mr.  Goraon  was  destined,  after  dc^ng  so  much  to 
explain  the  antiquities  of  the  oM  world,  to  tl-.e  un- 
congenial fate  of  spending  hts  last  years  in  the  new. 
where  so  few  arc  to  be  found.  He  w.is  induced 
in  1741  to  accompany  Governor  Glen  to  Carolina 
in  North  America,  where,  liesides  a  grant  of  lasd, 
he  had  several  offices^  particularly  that  of  registnr 
of  the  province.  He  died  about  1750^  leaving  a 
valuable  estate  to  bis  fiunily. 

GORDON,  GroKCK,  commonly  called  l.onl 
Cicorge  Cordon,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Scots- 
men who  have  flourished  in  modem  political  history, 
was  the  third  son  of  Cosmo  Geoige^  third  Duke  oif 
Gordon,  by  Catharine,  daughter  of  William  Ear)  of 
Aberdeen.  He  was  bom  in  I'j^pcr  Urook  Street, 
London,  in  December,  1750,  an<i  was  b.i]  !;/cd  tu 
January,  1752;  Ccorgc  II.  standing  as  his  sjM^nsor 
or  godfather.  Of  bis  boyhood  or  education  wc 
know  litde  or  nothing;  nor  does  there  ap(^>car  to 
have  npetvoied  any  peculiar  trait  of  conduct  or 
bias  of  disposition,  dunng  his  juvenile  years,  to  dis- 
tinguisli  h;ni  from  liis  compeers,  or  fi  r)"  ie  the 
singid.ir  eccentricity  and  erratic  waywaniiicss  ot  iii>> 
tut, ire  career.  At  a  \'cry  tender  age  he  entere<I  the 
n.ivy,  in  which  he  arrived,  by  due  gradation,  at  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  The  reason  of  his  afterwards 
abandoning  tlie  naval  profiession  was  a  pretended 
disappointment  at  non-promotion  in  theservice,  while 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  job  eflTected  by  some  of  the 
opposition  mendjcrs  to  win  him  to  their  ranks,  as 
will  afterwards  Ik-  seen.  In  the  year  1772,  In-ing  then 
little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  he  went  to  reside 
in  Invcmess-shire^  with  the  view  of  opposing  General 
Eraser  of  Lovat,  as  member  for  the  county,  at  the 
next  general  election,  which  would  of  necessity  take 
place  in  two  years  thereafter  at  finthcst.  This  was 
indcetl  bearding  the  lion  in  hts  den,  and  appeared 
about  as  Quixotic  an  undertaking  as  that  of  displac- 
ing one  of  the  chieftain's  native  mountains.  Such, 
however,  were  his  ingratiating  qualities,  the  frank- 
ness of  his  manners,  the  aflEability  of  his  address,  and 
his  happy  knack  <iS  aocommodatiog  himself  to  the 
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htmodn  of  all  daaaes,  that,  vrhen  the  day  of  elec- 

tijn  drew  ni^h,  and  the  candiilatcs  be.;?.!!  lu  number 
Uicir  iircn^th,  L<>vat  found,  to  lus  uii  aUL:  .iLilc  con- 
fusion and  vcxition,  t!ut  his  bi.-artllc->s  likhjh -.itDf 
tud  actually  succeeded  in  securing  a  majority  ut 
rotes  1  Nor  could  the  mom  distant  imputations  of 
bribery  or  undue  inflMfnrr  be  cbai]g^  upon  the 
youn^  ixilitical  nspinnt.  AH  WAS  the  result  of  his 
w;ii:iin^'  .l  iilress  and  popular  ni.iiineri,  supcraddeil 
to  hii  handsome  countenance,  wiiicli  i>  saiil  to  have 
b<en  of  ahno^t  feminine  beauty  and  (K-licacy.  He 
played  on  the  baepipes  aad  violin  to  those  who  loved 
mnic.  He  spoke  Gadic  and  wore  the  philabeg, 
where  these  were  in  fashion.  He  made  love  to  the 
young  ladies,  and  listened  with  patience  and  defer- 
ence to  the  garrulous  scrmoni^^in;^  of  old  a.'^c.  And, 
finally,  he  gave  a  splendid  ball  to  the  gentry  at  In- 
Temcss — one  remarkable  incident  concerning  which 
wti  his  hiring  a  shm,  and  brin^qg  bom  the  isle  of 
Skjt  the  £imUy  of  the  M'Leods,  consisting  of  yf/?^-;/ 
youi)^  ladies — the  pride  and  admiration  of  the  north. 
It  was  not  to  be  tolerated,  however,  thai  the  <;reat 
feudal  cliicftain  should  thus  be  thrust  from  his  here- 
ditary pohttcal  possession  by  a  mere  stripling.  U  pon 
aa  application  to  the  duke.  Lord  George's  eldest 
brother,  a  compromise  was  agreed  on,  by  which  it 
was  settled,  that  upon  Lord  Gcorj^c's  relinquishing 
Invemevs-stiire,  General  Fraser  should  purchase  a 
seat  for  him  in  an  Kn^dish  borough;  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly retunied  for  I,udgen.hall,  the  pcopeity  of 
Loid  Melbourne,  at  the  election  of  1774. 

It  woald  appear  that,  for  some  time  after  talcing 
his  scat.  Lord  George  voted  with  the  ministry  of  the 
<lay.    He  soon,  however,  and  mainly,  it  1-1  alTirmeil, 
by  the  influence  of  his  sUter-in-Iaw,  the  cc-lchr.itcd 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  became  a  convert  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  opposition;  and  it  was  not  long  ere,  at 
the  insdgatioa  of  Governor  Johnston  and  Mr.  Burke, 
be  fiurly  broke  with  the  ministry,  upon  their  refusal 
to  comply  with  a  most  unreasonable  demand  for 
promotion  over  the  heads  of  older  and  al)ler  officers, 
which  ths  gentlemen  just  named  had  incited  him  to 
Bulie.  From  this  time  forward  he  became  a  zealous 
opponent  of  government,  especially  as  regarded  their 
pMicy  towards  America,  where  discontents  against 
their  measures  were  becoming  rife  and  loud.    It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  sessiim  of  1776  that  he  stood 
forth  as  a  public  speaker,  when  he  commenced  Iiis 
cueer  by  «  fiirioos  attack  on  ministers,  whom  he 
acaned  of  an  imfimtm  attempt  to  bribe  him  over  to 
thdrsidebytheoffierofasbecureof  ;£'looo  a  year. 
Whether  this  charge  was  true  or  false,  certain  it  is 
tlut  tiiinistcrs  felt  the  cff^-'cts  of  the  imiJUtation  so 
severely,  reiterated  and  commented  on  .is  it  was  in 
ttie  withering  eloquence  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  others, 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  cede  his 
scat  in  parliament,  in  favour  of  the  famous  Irish 
onttor  Henry  Flood,  by  the  offer  of  the  place  of 
vioc-admiral  of  Sci)tianil,  then  vacant  by  tlie  resi^ma- 
tiim  of  the  Duke  of  (>ueea»bcrry.  Notwithstaniiiiig 
I  lit  Lord  George's  fortune  was  then  scarcely  £~iOO 
per  aonnm,  he  had  the  fortitude  to  resist  the  prof- 
fered bait,  and  seemed  determined,  like  Andrew 
Mir\-el,  to  prefer  dining  for  three  dn\  s  running  on  a 
single  joint,  rather  than  sacrifice  lu.s  indcptinifnce 
bjf  the  acceptance  of  court-favour.     His  lonkhip, 
indeed,  soon  began  to  estrange  himself  from  both 
potties  in  the  house,  and  to  assume  n  position  then 
otireiy  new  in  pariiamentary  tactics,  and  somewhat 
parallel  to  the  course  chaflcM  out  for  themselves  by 
a  few  of  our  patriots  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
a  later  period.     Disclaiming  all  connection  with 
either  Whigs  or  Tories,  he  avowed  himself  as  Ixing 
ilcrotcd  sokly  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  Continu- 


ing to  represent  the  borough  of  Ludgershall,  he  per* 

severed  in  animadverting  with  great  freedom,  and 
oiten  with  great  w:t,  on  the  proceedings  on  both 
siite->  of  the  house,  and  became  so  marked,  that  it 
\vat>  usual  at  tliat  time  to  say  tliat  "there  were  three 
parties  in  parliament — the  muiistty»  the  opp(Mition» 
and  Lord  Geoise  Gordon." 

A  bill  had  been  brought  Into  parliament.  In  the 
sc^^ioti  i)f  177S,  liy  Sir  George  .S.iville,  who  i>  de- 
-rcnixil  by  a  writer  of  the  Whig  party  as  one  of  tlie 
most  upiij^ht  men  which  jierhaps  any  age  or  country 
ever  proiluced,  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  England  from  some  of  the  penalties  they 
were  subject  to  by  an  act  passed  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  year  of  King  William  III. — an  act  sup- 
pose<l  by  many  to  have  originatt-il  in  faction,  and 
\\hich  at  all  events,  from  manv  important  changes 
since  the  time  of  its  enactment,  dad  oecome  onoeoes- 
sary,  and  therefore  unjusC. 

On  the  passing  of  this  bill,  which  required  a  test 
of  fulclity  from  the  parties  who  claimed  its  ])r(>tection, 
many  persons  of  that  religion,  and  of  the  first  f.inii- 
lics  and  fortunes  in  the  kingdom,  came  for\*ard  with 
the  most  zealous  professions  of  attachment  to  the 
government;  so  that  the  good  effects  of  the  indul- 
gence were  immediately  felt,  and  hardly  a  murmur 
from  any  quarter  was  heard.  This  act  of  Sir  George 
Saville  did  not  extend  to  .Scotlaml ;  but  in  the  next 
winter  a  proposition  wxs  made  by  several  indivitluals 
to  revise  the  penal  laws  in  force  against  the  Catholics 
in  that  kingdom  alsot  at  least  a  report  prevailed  of 
such  an  intention.  *rhe  people  in  general,  having 
still  a  kct-n  1  t-cullec'ton  nf  the  religious  dissensions 
of  the  iirtcfiluii,'  century,  weie  strongly  excited  by 
tliis  rumour,  and  Idrnied  numerous  nv>ociations 
throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  resisting, 
by  petition,  any  ramiasion  of  the  Catholic  penalties. 
In  tliis  movement  tlu^  were  ocmatcnanced  generally 
by  the  evangelical  section  of  the  national  clei^',  and 
perhaps  the  public  fervour  was  raised  by  no  circum- 
stance so  much  as  by  the  indifference  with  which  the 
majority  of  the  moderate  ixirty  had  treated  the  sub- 
ject in  the  General  Assembly  of  1778,  when  the  idea 
of  a  prospective  declaration  against  the  measure  was 
coMly  iieg;it!ved.  The  proceedings  in  Scotland, 
and  some  inll.imiTialory  pamphlets  published  about 
the  same  time,  gradually  awakened  the  nuldic  iir.  i  [ 
in  England,  or  at  least  the  less  informed  part  ol  it, 
to  a  conviction  of  the  danger  of  Sir  George  Saville's 
act,  and  a  powerful  socie^  was  formed  at  London, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Protestant  Association,**  for 
endeavourint;  to  j)rocure  the  repeal  of  the  bill. 
Large  subscriptions  were  niised  in  dilTcrent  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  a  secretary  was  publicly  chosen,  and 
correspondences  set  on  foot  between  the  different 
stKieties  in  England  and  Scotland.  To  crown  ail, 
in  November,  1 779,  Lord  George  Gordon,  M.P.. 
was  unanimously  invited  to  become  president  of  the 
association,  of  which  situ.ition  he  accepted.  One 
tiling  ought  here  to  be  observed,  in  judging  of  the 
sincerity  of  this  nobleman  in  the  part  he  look  in  the 
subsequent  public  proceedings  on  this  subject,  both 
in  and  ont  of  parliament,  that  he  oflered  no  opposi- 
tion whatever  to  the  pas^ng  of  Sir  George  SaviUe's 

re]ieal  act. 

In  det-.iHng  the  fearful  events  which  ensued  lx>th 
in  Kngland  and  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  this 
struggle  of  parties,  it  is  necessary  that  some  regard 
be  had  to  ciuooolqgical  order;  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, first  of  all  turn  our  attention  to  the  posture  of 
affairs  in  our  own  country. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  tolerating  act  in 
favour  of  the  English  and  Irish  ("atholics,  those  of 
that  creed  in  ScoUand,  encouraged,  a&  wc  have  sai4, 
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by  demonstrations  in  their  favour  in  various  influen- 
tial quarters,  prepared  a  petition  to  porhament, 
pfaying  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  which  had  been  extended  to  their  more 
rortunate  brethren.  At  this  jnnctiire  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  appeared  at  Kdinburjjh,  wliich  caused  an 
extraordinary  sensation  throuj^hout  the  country.  Its 
effects  were  first  ilevelopcd  by  the  proccedini;s  in  the 
provincial  synods,  by  almost  all  oi  which  (excepting 
that  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale)  violent  and  angry 
resolutions  were  passed  against  the  Papists,  and  the 
firmest  determination  expressed  to  opix>se  their 
petition.  These  resolutions  hcin;^  pubr.shed  in  the 
newspaj>ers,  soon  propagated  the  ferment,  and  fanned 
the  popular  excitement  into  a  blaze.  Niunerous  so- 
cieties were  oiganized  at  Edinbuigh,  Glasgow,  and 
elsewhere,  who  severally  passed  resolutions  to  the 
same  cfTect.  That  nt  K(linl)iiR;b,  to:^fthcr  with  all 
the  incor]M)ratioiis  of  tlic  cit exii'iitiiij^  the  surgeons, 
tlie  rnciLliant  comj) my,  au  i  t'le  society  of  candle- 
makers,  (Kiitioncil  the  town-council  early  in  January, 
1779,  to  oppose  the  bill,  which  WM  agreed  to;  and 
the  members  for  the  city  and  county  weie  tnHlBCtcd 
accordingly.  Similar  proceedinjjs  also  took  place 
at  Glasg  ow. 

The  populace,  however,  were  far  too  lii<jhly  irri- 
tated to  await  patiently  the  issue  of  these  decided 
nieasares  and  on  the  2d  of  February  their  fury 
bunt  ottt  at  Edinburgh  with  nncontroltable  vio- 
lenCCi  Incendiar)'  letters  had  previously  been  dls.- 
Iribnted  in  the  slrecl>,  callinj;  upon  the  people  to 
meet  at  the  frxjt  of  Leith  Wynd  on  the  ai)five  day. 
•*to  pull  down  that  pillar  of  I'opcry  lately  erected 
there" — alluding  to  a  house  occupied,  along  with 
other  families,  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and 
whtdi  was  supposed  to  contain  a  Catholic  place  of 
worship.  A  large  mob  accordingly  assembleii,  and 
in  ^>ite  of  the  exertions  of  the  ni.igist rates,  backed 
by*  r^roent  of  fencibles,  the  house  was  set  on  fire 
Mid  remtced  to  ashes.  The  house  of  another  Popish 
cleigyman  in  Blackfriars'  Wynd  was  completely 
gutted.  The  Catholics  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
town  were  indiscriminately  abused,  and  their  houses 
pillaj^ed.  N'or  against  these  alom-  was  the  violence 
of  the  mob  directed.  Thelibcral  Protestants  known 
to  favour  toleration  towanls  the  Catholics  became 
equally  the  marks  of  popular  fory.  AmcMigst 
these  were  the  celebrated  Professor  Robertson, 

and  Mr.  Crosbie,  an  eminent  advocate,  whose 
houses  were  attacked,  anil  which,  but  for  t!ie  timely 
interference  of  the  military,  would  doubtless,  like 
the  rest,  have  been  fired  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
Seeiiig  no  Kkdihood  of  a  terroioatioa  to  the  tumults, 
the  provost  mad  flMU|^stnrte%  after  several  days' 
feeble  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  restore  order,  at 
length  issued  a  proclamation  of  a  somewhat  sinf;ular 
<lcscription,  a iiuri/i:^  t\\c  {K-ople  tliat  'w  rfpatl  ej  Ike 
sUUiitcs  ns^ainst  Paffuts  s/nvi//  n  placf,  and  attri- 
buting the  riots  toldy  to  the  "fears  and  distressed 
minds  of  well-nieaotng  people.**  This  announce- 
ment, neverthcles-!,  had  the  cfTect  of  p«rtiaUy  re- 
storing; quiet.  The  ex;imple  of  I'diiiburjjh  was  in 
part  copie<i  in  (Ilasgow;  but  the  disturliances  (here, 
owinc  to  the  exertions  and  influence  of  the  uruKi])al 
mnenants  and  others,  were  soon  got  WMet; — the 
provost  and  magistrates  finding  it  necessary,  how 
ever,  to  issue  a  notice  similar  to  that  of  their  cixi 
brethren  at  Edinburgh.  P-ut  notwithstanding^  th.it 
these  magisterial  assurances  were  corrol>oratcd  l)y  a 
letter  to  the  same  effect  from  l.tml  Weymouth,  home- 
secretaiy,  date<i  12th  February,  addressed  to  the 
lord  justice-clerk,  the  excitement  throughout  the 
country  every  day  increased,  instead  of  abating. 
At  no  period  of  our  history,  unless  perhaps  during 


the  political  crisis  in  1851-32,  h.-us  either  branch  of 
the  legislature  been  addressed  or  spoken  of  in  lan- 
guage half  so  daring,  menacing,  or  contempiuaus. 
fhe  resolutions  passed  by  the  heritors  and  heads  of 
families  in  the  parish  of  Carluke,  Lanarlcdiire,  may 
vie  with  the  most  maledictor)'  philippics  poured 
forth  on  the  heads  of  the  "  Ixiroughmongers"  in 
modem  days.  'i"o  such  a  height  did  this  anti- 
catholic  feeling  at  last  rite,  that  the  Papists  deemed 
it  at  last  prudent  to  metnorialixe  parliament  on  the 
subject,  and  pray  for  protection  to  their  lives  and 
property,  as  well  as  redress  for  what  tbeyhad  already 
suffered.  This  petition  wxs  laid  Ixforc  the  house  by 
Mr.  Burke  on  the  iSth  of  March,  and  it  is  in  the 
debate  which  thereupon  ensued  that  we  first  find 
Lord  George  Gordon  standing  forth  in  parliament 
as  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  interests.  In  the 
followin;^  August,  after  the  rising  of  the  session,  I  on! 
George  paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  wa* 
received  with  extraoniinary  attention,  and  unani- 
mously chosen  president  of  the  "committee  of  cor- 
respondence for  the  Protestant  interest. "  We  ought 
to  nave  mentioned  that,  in  the  month  of  April,  the 
sum  <^  ;f  1600  had  been  adjudged  by  arbitration  to 
the  Cathijlics  in  cotnj'cnsation  of  their  loss  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  which  amount  was  paid  from  the 
dty^s  funds. 

The  remarkable  reniect  and  honours  which  Lord 
George  experienced  nom  the  Protestant  societies 

in  Scotland  appear  to  have  operated  like  (piicksilver 
in  his  veins,  lie  forthwith  devoted  himself  heart 
and  hand  to  their  cause;  and  on  his  return  to  London 
he  wa.s,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  formidable  Protestant  .Association. 

Enooursged  by  the  deference  paid  by  goveranenl 
to  the  wishes  of^  the  Scottish  Protestants;,  the  men* 
hers  of  the  I.i)ru!on  .Vssociation  entertained  the  ir.ost 
sanguine  liopes  of  geitin;;  a  rcjvcal  of  the  late  tolera- 
tion act  for  England.  1  he  most  strenuous  exertions 
by  advertisement  and  otherwise  were  therefore  made 
to  swell  the  numbers  of  tfie  society ;  meetings  were 
called,  and  resolutions  passed,  to  petition  the  House 
of  Commons  for  an  abrogation  of  the  obnoxious 
act. 

After  various  desultory  motions  in  {mliamciit, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify.  Lord  George^ 
on  the  5th  of  May,  presented  a  petition  from  ny> 
mouth,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  Sir  G.  SsTine'sact 

Finding,  however,  the  L;oveniment  and  Icj^i-iature 
little  dispcjsed  to  pay  aii\  .ilienlion  to  these  apj  laa- 
tions  the  members  of  (in-  ,iss(,c;ati<in  resolvctl  upon 
adopting  more  active  and  unequivocal  measures  to 
accomplish  their  object.  A  meeting  was  accordingly 
held  in  Coachmakers'  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the 
29th  May — at  which  Lord  George,  who  was  in  the 
chair,  addressoil  them  in  a  lonj^  and  inflammatory 
harangue  upon  the  wicked  designs  of  the  Papists, 
the  fearful  increa.se  of  Popery  in  the  kingdom  in 
consequence  of  the  late  act,  and  the  measures  in« 
ilispensably  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  salvation 
of  Protestantism.  lie  said  their  only  resource  was 
to  go  in  a  body  to  the  House  of  Commons  ind  ex- 
press tluir  determination  to  protect  their  religious 
privileges  with  their  lives;  that  for  his  part  he  would 
run  all  hazards  with  "the  people,"  and  if  they  were 
too  lukewarm  to  do  the  uke  w  ith  him,  they  mif^ 
eiu^ose  another  leader.  This  speech  was  received 
With  tremendous  acclamations;  and  ri  Ii  t:otis  were 
p.vsscd,  that  the  whole  Protestant  Associatie.n  -liould 
assemble  in  .St.  George's  Fields  on  the  follow  mjj 
Friday  (June  ad),  to  accompany  his  lordship  to  the 
House  of  Comimns*  where  he  was  to  present  the 
Protestant  petition,  and  that  they  should  march  to 
the  house  in  four  divisions,  and  by  different  routes. 
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Hii  lorddiip  also  added,  that  unleas  90,ooo  people, 

ach  dccketl  with  a  blue  cotka'k-,  assciii!ilc<l.  ho 
nottlJ  not  present  the  petition.  Next  cvciuni^  I.onl 
'"^'-".s*^  gave  notice  in  the  House  of  Coinnioiis  of 
hi*  lolentioa  of  piesentini;  the  petition  un  the  ap- 
iniilcd  day,  as  also  of  the  proposed  processions 
of  the  association;  aod  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
although  by  the  act  of  1661  sach  a  proceeding  was 
llc;Iirt^l  quite  illegal,  not  the  blij^htest  intimation 
»15 given  to  him  by  the  niini>.try  to  tliat  effect. 

Ob  the  day  appointed  an  immense  concourse  of 
feofk,  not  less,  it  was  computed,  than  100,000, 
aasenUed  in  St.  Geor]ge's  Fields.  Lord  George 
arrivL-l  a^wut  twelve  o'clock,  and  after  haranguing 
tlmii  lor  a  considerable  tin>e,  dircctetl  them  how 
ih^vHcre  to  march.  Une  party,  acconlin;;!)-,  pro- 
cteded  round  by  London  llri<i[;e,  another  over 
Biufclmrs,  and  a  third  accompanied  their  prcsi- 
doa  over  Westminster  Bridge.  The  petition,  to 
vindi  the  sobscriptions  of  the  petitioners  were  ap- 

petulctl,  on  an  immcn>c  number  of  rolls  of  i\Trcli- 
rocnl,  was  borne  Ixrfore  the  latter  IkhIv.  Uu  their 
assembling  at  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  which 
titey  completely  surrounded,  they  announced  their 
{Meenoe  by  a  general  shout,  and  it  was  not  long 
cie  the  more  unruly  of  them  b^an  to  exeicisc  the 
power  they  now  felt  themselves  to  possess,  by  abus- 
ing and  maltreating  the  mcmlxrs  of  lx)th  houses, 
as  they  severally  arnved.  At  the  door  of  the  lIou>e 
of  LorJs  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of 
Litdifield  and  Lincoln,  the  Duke  of  Northtunber- 
had,  Lords  Bathvrst,  Mansfield,  Townshend,  Hills- 
btiroui^h,  Siomiotit,  Tluilley,  and  ni.iiiy  otheis,  were 
all  in^jre  or  less  aUuseil,  both  in  cli.Tr.ictcr  ami  per- 
son. Lord  Boston,  in  particuhir,  w.is  so  ion^  m 
the  bands  of  the  mob,  that  it  was  at  one  time  \no- 
poaed  that  the  house  should  go  out  in  a  body  to  his 
lescne.  He  entered  at  last,  unwigged,  and  with  his 
dotbes  almost  lorn  from  his  person. 

In  the  meantime  the  rioters  had  got  complete 
possession  of  the  lobby  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons, 
the  doors  of  which  tnejr  repeatedly  tried  to  force 
epea;  and  a  Keoe  of  confusiaa,  indignation,  and 
nraer  ensoed  in  the  hcntse,  ahnoct  mallfaig  that 
which  \vas  passing  out  of  doors.  Lord  George,  on 
fitU.  cnicnng  the  house,  had  a  blue  cockade  in  his 
hal,  bat  upon  this  being  commented  upon  as  a  si^n  il 
«(  riot,  be  drew  it  out.  '1  hi-  t,'reatcsl  part  of  the 
daywaseonaomed  in  deb.i:L>  i.umost  inaudible  from 
the  iacNMng  roar  of  tlie  multitude  without)  relat- 
tive  to  the  fearful  aspect  of  aflhirs ;  but  something 
like  order  l)eing  at  last  obtained,  I.otd  Cifor^'e  in- 
tr»iuce<l  the  suiiject  of  the  I'rotestant  petition,  w  hich, 
he  sJite^i.  was  signe<l  by  l20,c»o  Protestants,  and 
moved  that  it  be  immediately  brought  up.  Leave 
being  given,  he  next  moved  that  it  be  forthwith 
taken  ujto  cnnsideiation.    This  informal  and  un- 

f receilented  proposition  was  of  course  resisted  ;  but 
.<"/rd  George,  nevertluli-^s,  declared  his  detennina- 
iiou  uf  dividing  the  house  on  the  subject,  and  a 
desultory  but  violent  debate  ensued,  which  was  ter* 
niuated  by  the  motion  beimr  nqatived  bjr  192  to  9. 
Dorit^  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  riot  with* 
oat  became  every  moment  more  alarming,  and  Lord 
Gmr^c  w.is  repeatedly  called  upon  to  dis[>erse  his 
foK' >.vi.:r-;  but  his  manner  of  addrc^Nin^  the  latter, 
which  he  did  from  the  top  of  the  gallery  stairs,  leaves 
it  doubtful  whether  his  intention  was  to  quiet  or 
iiritate  them  still  iarther.  He  informed  them,  from 
lime  to  time,  of  the  prc^jrcss  of  the  debate,  and  men- 
tioned hy  name  (certainly,  to  put  the  Ix-st  construc- 
tion up-m  it,  an  extremely  tliou^htlcss  proceeding) 
those  memliers  who  opposed  the  immediate  con- 
iideratioa  of  the  petition;  Mying— "Mr.  So-and- 


so  is  now  speaking  against  you.*  He  told  them 

it  was  jiroposed  to  adjKum  the  question  to  tlie 
followin;^'  Tucsd.iy,  but  that  he  did  not  like  delays; 
ih.U  "  1  .irliumeiil  might  Ik-  previously  prorogued, 
and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  affair.  '  During 
his  harangues  several  members  of  the  house  warmljr 
expostulated  with  him  on  the  imprudence  of  his  con> 
duct;  but  to  no  purpose.  General  Grant  attempted 
to  draw  him  back,  Wgging  him  "for  Ciod's  sake 
not  to  lead  these  j'oor  deludevl  people  into  danger;** 
and  Colonel  (iordon  (or,  as  other  authorities  say, 
Colonel  Murray,  tmcle  to  the  Duke  of  Athol),  a  near 
relative  of  his  Iordship\  demanded  of  him — "Do 
you  intend,  my  Lonl  George,  to  bring  your  rascally 
adherents  into  the  House  of  Commons?  If  you  do, 
the  first  man  that  enters,  I  will  plunge  my  swonl 
not  into  his  body,  but  yours"  In  this  state  did 
matters  continue  until  about  nine  o'clock  at  lu^ht, 
when  a  troop  of  horw  and  infantry  arrived.  Lord 
George  then  advised  the  mob  to  disperse  quietly, 
obser\ing  "that  now  their  gracious  king  was  made 
aware  of  the  wishes  and  determination  of  his  subjects, 
he  would  no  doubt  ccunpel  his  ministers  to  comply 
with  their  denuinds."  Those  who  attended  from 
purely  religious  motives,  nunilK^ring.  it  is  said,  not 
more  than  600  or  700,  immediately  departed  peace- 
ably, first  giving  the  magistrates  and  soldiers  three 
cheers.  The  remainder  also  retire<i  at>out  eleven 
o'clock,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  house ;  but 
soon  began  to  display  the  villanous  designs  which 
had  congregated  them.  Dividing  themselves  into 
two  bodies,  one  proceeded  -to  the  chapel  of  the 
.Sardinian  ambassador  in  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields,  the  other  to  that  of  the  I'.avarian  ambassador 
in  Warwick  Street,  (.olden  .Snuare,  li  iih  of  "hich 
edifices  they  completely  gutle^l,  burning  the  lurni- 
ture,  ornaments,  ire,  in  heaps  on  the  public  street. 
A  party  of  guards  arrived,  but  after  the  mischief 
was  over,  who  succeeded  in  capturing  thirteen  of  the 
rioters.  In  concluding  our  account  of  this  eventful 
day's  proceedings,  we  must  mention,  ihut  great 
negligence  was  charged,  and  seemingly  not  without 
reascm,  against  government  as  well  as  the  magistraqr, 
for  the  absence  of  everything  like  preparation  for 
preserving  the  peace— aware,  as  they  perfectly  were^ 
of  the  iiiteiidetl  multitudinous  procession. 

Next  <lay  (Satunlay)  (j.i^std  over  without  any 
disturbance ;  but  this  quiescence  proved  only  a  lull 
before  the  storm.  In  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  an 
immense  moltitademet  simultaneously,  and  evidently 
bv  previous  concert.  In  Moorfields,  and  raising  the 
slogan  of  "No  popery,"  "Di  wii  with  the  Papists." 
\c.,  immediately  attacked  and  utterly  demoiishcil 
the  Catholic  chajK-l,  lurning  the  .iltnr,  images, 
pictures,  &c.,  in  the  open  street.  Here  again,  the 
guards  arrived  (lo  use  an  Iricism)  in  time  to  be  too 
fate ;  and  encouraged  by  this  circumstance,  as  well 
as  by  the  lenient  deportment  of  the  military,  who  up 
to  this  time  had  refrained  fio:ii  the  use  of  either 
sabre  or  fire-arms,  the  rioters  hourly  grew  more 
daring  and  outragecnis.  They  rcnewe<l  their  violence 
early  on  Monday  (tlie  king's  birth-day),  by  destroy* 
ing  a  school-house  and  three  dwellin^-hoosea,  with 
a  viili:a')lc  library  belonging  to  I'apists,  in  Rope- 
makers'  Alky.  .SepHniting  their  force  into  several 
detachments,  they  proeeedetl  into  various  quarters 
of  the  city  at  once;  thus  distroctii^  the  attention 
of  the  authorities,  who  appeared  to  be  paralyzed  by 
the  fearful  on.goings  around  them — louag  all  self- 
possession,  and  of  course  their  efficiency  !n  checking 
the  career  of  the  rioters.  The  houses  of  Sir  George 
Saville  and  several  other  public  and  private  gentle- 
men, togethtf  with  several  I'opish  chapels,  quickly 

idl  a  prey  to  jnllage  and  flame.  The  viuleucc  of  the 
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mob  ako  received  an  accession  of  fury  tliis  dav  from 
two  circumstances  —  viz.  a  proclamation  otiurin^  a 
reward  of  /^soo  for  the  diaoovery  of  those  concerned 
in  destroying  the  Banuim  and  Sardinian  chapels; 
and  the  pubuc  commitla)  to  Newgate  of  three  of  the 
supposed  ringleaders  on  tliosc  occasions. 

It  must  here  l>c  recorded  tliat  early  on  the  same 
morninL;  (Momlay,  5lh  June)  tht:  Protestant  Associa- 
tion distributed  a  circular  disclaiming  all  connection 
with  th«  rioters,  and  earnestly  coonsellin;;  all  good 
Protestants  to  maintain  peace  and  good  onler. 

Tiiesdajr  the  6th  twing  the  day  appointed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Protestant  petition,  a  niidtitude 
not  Icss  numerous  than  that  of  the  previous  1-  iid.iy 
a.sseinblcd  rounil  both  h<iLisi.-s  of  parliament,  coming 
in  however,  not  in  one  body,  hut  in  small  jwrties. 
A  tlispusiiion  to  outrage  soon  manifested  itself,  and 
Lord  Sandwich,  who  fell  into  their  hands,  with 
difBculty  escaped  with  life,  by  the  aid  of  the  military, 
his  carriai;e  liein^'  smaslied  to  pieces.  The  Hmue 
of  Peers,  after  several  of  ihcir  lordships  had  coin- 
nienteil  on  the  unprecedented  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  unaiiimuudy  decidcil  on  tlic  at>- 
suraity  of  timnsacting  business  while  in  a  state  of 
durance  and  restraint,  and  soon  broke  ap»  after  ad- 
jottrning  proceedings  till  the  Thursday  (bllowing. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  after  several  rcmarivs 
similar  to  those  in  the  upjier  house,  a:id  the  jMssin^ 
of  various  resolutions  Xo  the  same  effect,  a  \  i.iK  nt 
attack  was  made  upon  ministers  by  Mr.  P)U[ke,  Mr. 
Fox,  and  others  of  the  op])Osition,  on  account  of 
the  relaxed  state  of  the  police,  which  had  left  the 
t^slature  itself  at  the  mercy  of  a  reckless  mob. 
Lord  (icorge  Gordon  .said  if  the  house  woulii  ap- 
point a  day  for  the  discussion  of  the  i)etitii>ti,  and 
appoint  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  he  iia  I  no 
doubt  they  would  quietly  disperse.  Colonel  Her- 
bert remarked  that  although  Lord  Geoigedisdaimetl 
all  connection'  with  the  rioters,  it  was  strange  that 
he  came  into  the  house  with  their  ensign  of  insorrec. 
tion  in  his  hat  blue  cockade),  upon  which  his 
lordship  pulled  it  out.  A  committee  was  then  ap- 
pointed "to  iiujuirc  into  the  causes  of  the  riot,"&c., 
ami  the  hcmse  adjourtie<l  to  Tluirsd.iy.  Upf>n  the 
breaking  up  of  the  house  Lord  George  .a<ldresvjd 
the  muUitoue,  told  them  what  liad  been  done,  and 
advised  them  to  dbperse  quietly.  In  return,  thev 
unharnessed  his  honles,  and  drew  him  in  triumph 

through  the  town. 

In  the  meaniiinc  a  furious  attack  had  been  made 
on  the  residence  of  Lord  North  in  Downing  .Street, 
whidl  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  military.  In  the  evening  the  house 
of  Justice  Hyde  was  surrounded,  sacked,  and  all  the 
furniture,  pictures,  hooks,  &c.,  burned  beloie  liis 
door.  The  rioters  then  directed  their  stcjis  towar^is 
Newgate,  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  their  com- 
panions in  outrage,  who  were  there  confined.  Un 
arriving  at  the  gates  they  demanded  admittance; 
which  being  refused  by  Mr.  Akerman,  the  governor, 
they  forthwith  proceeded  to  lireak  his  windows,  and 
to  hatter  in  the  doors  of  the  piison  w  ith  pickaxes 
and  sledge-hammers,  i-'lambeaus  and  other  fire- 
brands being  procured,  these  were  thrown  into  the 
governor's  house,  which,  along  with  the  cimpel 
and  other  parts  of  the  prison,  was  speedily  in  flamea. 
The  prison-doors  were  also  soon  consumed,  and  the 
mob  rushing  in  set  all  the  prisoners,  to  the  number 
of  500  (amonijst  whom  were  several  under  sentence 
uf  death),  at  liberty.  One  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance attending  this  daring  proceedt^  must  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence — that  tnm  a  prison  thus 
envdoped  In  flames,  and  ia  the  midst  of  a  scene 
of  auoi  uproar  and  coofiisioa,  such,  a  immbsr  of 


prisoners,  muyof  them  abut  In  cells  to  which  accc  ss 
was  at  all  times  most  intricate  and  difficult,  could 
escape  without  the  loss  of  a  single  lili^  or  even  the 
fiacture  of  a  limb!  But  what  will  appear  perhi^ 
scarcely  less  astonishii^,  is  the  bet,  that  withm  a 
very  (i-w  d.-iys  almost  the  whole  of  the  individuals 
thus  iiiiexiiLLtedly  liberated  were  rccaptuied,  and 
loilged  eiliici  I.I  ilicir  old  or  more  secure  quarters. 

Still  more  emboldened  b^  this  reinforcement  of 
desperate  confederates,  the  noters  proceeded  in  dit'- 
ferent  detachments  to  the  houses  of  Justice  Cox  and 
Sir  John  Fidding,  as  also  to  the  nnblic  ofRce  in 
How  Street,  and  tlie  new  j)ris()n,  Clerkenwell — all 
of  which  they  broke  in  upon  and  gutted,  liberating 
the  prisoners  in  the  latter  places,  and  thereby  gain- 
ing fresh  numljKrrsand  strength.  But  the  most  daring 
act  of  .ill  was  their  attacking  the  splendid  mansion 
of  Lord  Cbief-jostice  Maiufield,  in  Bloomsbuijr 
Square.  Having  broken  open  the  doors  and  win* 
dows,  they  proceeded,  as  was  their  custom,  to  fling 
alt  the  rich  and  costly  furniture  into  the  street,  where 
it  was  piled  into  heaps  and  burned  amiil  the  most 
exulting  yells.  The  libraiy,  consisting  of  many 
thousands  of  volumes,  rare  MSS.,  title-deeds,  &:c.. 
together  with  a  splendid  assortment  of  pictures—  all 
were  remorselessly  destroyed.  And  all  this  passed, 
too,  in  the  pre.sence  of  between  200  and  300  Mdiliers, 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  lord  chief-justice  himself, 
\Uio  calmly  perniitted  this  destruction  of  li  s  jiro- 
[K-rty,  r.ither  than  expose  the  wretched  criminals  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  military.  At  last,  seeing  pre- 
parations made  to  bre  the  premises,  and  not  knowing 
where  the  conflagration  might  terminate,  a  magistrate 
read  the  riot  act;  but  without  effect.  The  military 
were  then  reluctantly  oalered  to  fire;  hut  rdtliough 
several  men  and  women  were  shot,  the  des[>eradoes 
did  not  cease  the  work  of  destruction  until  nothing 
but  the  hare  and  smoking  walls  were  left  standiI^;. 
At  this  time  the  British  metropolis  may  be  said  to 
have  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  lawless,  reckless, 
and  fren/ieil  moli!  The  vilest  of  the  rabble  possessed 
more  power  and  authority  than  the  king  u|>on  the 
throne;  the  functions  of  government  were  for  a  time 
suspended;  and  the  seat  of  legislation  had  become 
the  theatre  of  anarchy  and  misrule.  So  confident 
now  were  the  rioters  in  their  own  Inesistible  strength, 
that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  above  day  they  sent 
notices  round  to  the  various  prisons  yet  left  standing, 
to  inform  the  prisoners  at  what  hour  they  intended 
to  visit  and  lil>erate  them!  If  any  one  incident  con- 
nected with  a  scene  of  such  devastation,  plunder,  and 
triumphant  villany,  could  raise  a  smile  on  the  fiice 
of  the  reader  or  narrator,  it  would  be  the  fact,  that 
the  prisoners  c(>nfined  in  the  Fleet,  sent  to  request 
that  they  might  not  be  turned  out  of  their  l^d^iini^ 
so  late  in  the  evening;  to  which  a  generous  answer 
was  returned,  that  they  would  not  be  dislurlicd  tilt 
next  day!  In  order  not  to  be  idle,  however,  the 
considoate  mob  amused  tbemsdves  during  the  rest 
of  the  evening  in  burning  the  houses  of  Lord  Petre 
and  about  twenty  other  individuals  of  note — Pro- 
testaiit  as  well  as  (Catholic — and  conclude-*!  tl;e 
labours  of  the  day  by  ordering  a  general  illumina- 
tion in  celebration  of  their  triumph — an  order  which 
the  tnhabitants  were  actually  compelled  to  obey! 

On  Wednesday  this  horrible  scene  of  tumult  and 
devastation  reached  its  acme.  A  party  of  the  rioters 
paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Mansfield's  beautiful  villa  at 
Caen-wnoii  in  tlie  forenoon,  and  cttolly  began  to 
regale  tlieiuselves  with  the  contents  of  his  larder  and 
wme  cellar.  iirejiaratory  to  their  commencing  the 
usual  work  of  destruction.  Their  orgies  were  inter- 
rupted, however,  by  a  narty  of  military,  and  they 
flat  in  aU  directions.  It  was  not  until  the  evening 
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thit  the  main  body  scrlou.^ly  renewed  their  dbbolioil 
work;  and  ihe  scene  which  ensued  i-.  described  by 
contemporary  writers,  who  witnessed  the  proceed - 
iiptV  Iwing  too  frightful  for  the  power  of  language 
tp  convey  the  slightest  idea  of.  Detttcbments  of 
military,  fool  and  horse,  had  gradually  been  drawing 
in  frmi  liirTerent  parts  of  ihc  interiDr;  liie  civic 
authonlies,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  solely 
occupied  consulting  and  debating  upon  the  course 
ibqr  thoald  ponoe  in  the  awfUl  and  unparalleled 
ditnfflstanoes  in  which  Ihey  were  placed,  began  to 
gather  re<.oh!tion,  to  concentrate  their  force,  ai;<l  to 
perceive  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  acting  witii  vii^our 
anJ  decisi'Ti  a  necessity  which  every  moment  in- 
creased. The  strong  arm  of  the  law,  which  had  so 
long  hung  puaijmA  ovcr  the  beads  of  the  wretched 
oinuult,  once  mofe  became  nenred,  and  prepared 
|i>a««^  the  cause  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sodal 
cider.  The  stniL^sOc,  however,  .xs  may  well  be 
eoaceived,  was  drcailful ;  and  we  gladly  Iwrrow  the 
linnage  of  one  who  witnessed  the  awful  spectacle 
ia  aetailins  the  events  of  that  ever-menwiable  night. 
The  Kin^s  Bench,  Fleet  Prison,  Boroagh  Clink, 
and  Surrey  Bridewell  were  all  in  flames  at  the  same 
moment,  and  their  inhabitants  let  loose  to  assist  in 
the  gciiernl  li.ivoc  No  less  than  ihitly-ssx  fearful 
conflagrations  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis 
were  seen  raging  simultaneooslj,  "/ieh'nf  uptrnf' 
tJung  in  tkar  toajf"  as  a  wnter  at  the  tune  ex- 
pressivdr  deaaibed  it»  and  **kastmmg  t9  mtet  eaek 

ftArr." 

"Let  those,"  olwerves  the  writer  before  alluded 
to,  "call  to  their  imagination  flames  a>cending  and 
rolling  in  vast  voluminous  clouds  from  the  King's 
Bench  and  Fleet  Prisons,  the  Surrey  Bridewell,  and 
the  toll-houses  on  Blackfriars  Bridge:  from  houses  in 
ibmes  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  particularly 
from  the  middle  and  lower  end  of  lloll)orn,  where 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  I^angdale  and  Son,  eminent 
dhtulers,  were  blazing  as  if  the  whole  denWDll  Were 
onecootioued  flame;  the  cries  of  men,  women,  and 
ranning  up  and  down  Ihe  street,  with  what* 

eve:,  in  t!;cir  fright,  they  thought  most  necessary  or 
m  r.1  ptcciuus;  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  infernal 
m.^cnMU's  inllametl  with  liquor,  who  aided  the  sly 
mccndiarics,  whose  sole  aim  was  plunder;  and  the 
repeated  reports  of  the  loaded  musketry  tlealing 
deith  and  worse  than  death  among  the  thronging 
mnltitnd; !"  But  it  was  not  what  was  doing  only, 
b  ;t  \\]\.v.  rut -ht  yet  hi  done,  that  roused  the  fears  of 
al.  clj>se;.  When  they  beheld  the  very  outcasts  of 
society  everywhere  triumphant,  and  heard  of  their 
attempting  the  Bank ;  t  hreatening  Doctoni-Commons^ 
the  eichange,  the  pay-o<Bce;  in  short,  every  re> 
poUtory  of  treasure  an  I  office  of  record,  men  of  every 
persuasion  and  party  bitterly  lamented  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  bloody  and  fatal  ins\irrection,  and 
execratod  the  authors  of  it.  Had  the  Hank  and 
public  offices  been  the  first  objects  of  attack,  instead 
of  the  iails  and  booses  of  private  individiialsi  there 
is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  of  their  snoceis. 
Tlie  con.s«<|uences  of  such  an  event  to  the  nation 
m.iv  well  be  imagined  ! 

The  re;nilars  and  militia  poure<i  into  the  city  in 
such  namoers  daring  the  night  of  Wednesday  and 
the  rnomlag  of  Thnrsday,  that,  on  the  latter  day, 
order  was  in  a  great  measure  restored;  but  the  alarm 
of  the  inhabitants  was  so  great  that  every  door  re- 
miincd  shut.  So  spee<lily  and  effectually,  however, 
did  the  strict  exercUe  of  authority  subdue  the  spirit 
of  tumult,  dMt  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  Jane^  the  shops 
OQce  mocewere  opened,  and  buiiioeaa  renuned  its 
•raal  ooone. 

So  tenUnaied  the  fiunons  riots  of  1780— «a  event 


which  will  long  1>c  memorable  In  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  ought  to  remain  a  warning  beacon  to 
future  popular  leaders,  of  the  danger  of  exciting 
the  passions  of  themoltitude  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  particukr  pmpoae*  under  the  idea  that  Ihcgr  can 
stop  the  career  of  the  monster  they  have  evoked 
ti'hcii  thi  Zi.'ish(J-for  etid  is (sKaineJ.  It  was  impossible 
to  a--certain  correctly  the  exact  number  of  the  unhappy 
beings  w  liosc  depravity,  zeal,  or  curiosity  hurried 
them  on  to  a  (atal  doom.  The  sword  and  the  musket 
proved  not  half  sodeadlya  foe  as  their  own  inordinate 
passions.  Great  numbers  died  from  s-hcer  inebria- 
tion, e-pecially  at  the  distilleries  of  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  I  UML^'ialc.  from  which  the  unrettificd  spirits  ran 
down  the  miiitllc  of  the  streets,  was  taken  up  in  pail- 
fuls,  and  held  to  the  mouths  of  the  deluded  multi- 
tude, many  of  whom  dropped  down  dead  on  the 
spot,  and  were  burned  or  bnried  in  the  ruins. 

The  fcjllowiiig  i^  said  to  l>e  a  copy  of  the  rrv,;rns 
made  to  Lord  .-Vmherst  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  military  during  the  disturbances: — 


By  a»M>ciaiion  troop*  and  giurds. 

By  li^ht  horse  

Died  in  boqiialat    .  . 

T  cure,     •  , 


•         1- killed. 
7S 

.  »»3 
«S« 

To  this  fatal  list,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  exclu- 
sive of  those  who  perished  by  accident  or  their  own 
folly  or  infatuation,  may  be  added  those  whom  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  afterwards  overtook.  Eighty, 
five  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  of  whom  thirty-live 
were  capitally  convicted,  forty-three  acquitted,  seven- 
teen respitcnl,  and  eighteen  executed.  At  St.  Mar- 
garet's Hill  fortv  were  tried  under  qiecial  commis- 
sion, of  whom  about  twenty  were  executed.  Besides 
these,  several  of  the  rioters  were  afterwards  from  thne 
tt>  time  apprehcntled,  tried,  and  executed  in  \ariou-> 
parts  of  the  country.  Amongst  those  convicted  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  but  afterwards  respited,  probably  on 
account  of  the  immediate  cnxasion  for  his  services, 
was  the  common  hangman,  Edward  Dennis,  the  first 
of  his  profession,  we  believe,  who  was  dubbed  with 
the  swriqiiet  cf  Jack  Ketch.  In  concluding  our 
account  of  these  riots,  we  may  mention  that  similar 
disturbances  also  broke  out  at  the  same  time  at 
Hull.  Bri.slo],  Bath,  and  otberplaces,  but  were  sup- 
pressed without  almost  any  mischief  and  no  blood< 
shed. 

On  Thur  ^.n  the  8th,  the  commons  met,  accord- 
ing to  ai^pouiltiicnt,  but  as  it  ^va^  stdl  thought  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  guard  of  milit.iiy  mund  the  house,  a 
state  of  investment  incompatible  with  free  and  de- 
liberative legislation,  they  immediately  adjourned  to 
the  19th.  On  Friday  a  meeting  of  the  orivy-council 
w  as  held,  when  a  warrant  was  Issued  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Lord  ('iei>rge  (Sordon.  This  was  forth- 
with put  into  execution,  and  Lord  Clcorge  was 
brought  in  a  hackney-coach  to  the  Horse  C'.uards, 
where  he  underwent  a  long  examination,  and  was 
aiterwards  committed  a  dose  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
lieing  escort'  1  I  v  a  strong  guard  of  horse  and  foot. 
It  is  sc.rccly  u^.l- ary  to  state,  before  tracing  the 
subsequent  carter  and  l.ite  of  tliis  singular  ii:tli\ idual, 
that  no  repeal  of  the  toleration  act  took  place.  The 
Question  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
ttie  very  first  day  after  the  raoei^  when  all  parties 
were  nnanimoDS  in  reprobatfn|r  the  desired  repeal, 
and  the  "  I'rotestant  Petition,"  which  had  given 
occasion,  or  been  made  the  pretext,  for  so  much 
nnschief  and  lois  of  lifi^  accoidingly  feU  to  the 
ground. 

Havbg  given  sneh  ample  details  of  the  cause,  rise, 
and  progress  of  what  some  lealous  Protestant  writeit 
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of  the  day  termed,  rather  inconsistently,  the  "Popish 
Riots,"  it  would  be  equally  tedious  and  supererufja- 
tory  to  enter  into  a  Icn^tiicned  account  of  the  trial 
of  the  individual  uixm  whom  government  charged 
the  omts  of  the  fatal  events.  The  proceedings,  as 
may  be  imagined,  engrossed  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  whole  kingdom  during  their  progress,  but 
almost  the  sole  point  of  interest  connected  with  them 
now,  after  such  a  lapse  ol  time,  i>  the  speech  of  the 
celebrated  Honourable  Tlionias  Krskine,  counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  which  has  b-en  regarded  as  one  of  the 
very  highest  of  those  flights  of  overpowering  elo- 
quence with  which  that  remarkable  man  from  time 
to  time  astonished  his  audiences,  and  indeed  the 
whole  world.  The  trial  of  \jqxA  George  Gordon 
did  not  come  on  until  the  5lh  of  Fcl)niarv,  I/Si; 
the  reason  of  this  delay — nearly  eight  tnonths — we 
do  not  find  explained.  During  his  confinement  Lord 
George  wu  freqnenlljr  visited  by  bis  brother  the  duke, 
and  other  fllustrloos  individuals,  and  every  attention 
was  paid  to  his  comfort  and  convenience.  He  was 
accompanied  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall 
by  the  duke  and  a  great  number  of  other  noble  re- 
latives. His  counsel  were  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord) 
Kenyon  and  the  Honourable  Thomas  Erskine.  The 
charge  against  the  proooer  was  that  of  high  treason 
in  attemjuing  to  raise  and  levjr  war  and  innmecHon 
against  the  king,  &c.  His  lordship  pleaded  not 
guitfy.  The  trial  commenced  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Monday  the  5th,  and  .it  a  qimrtcr  past 
five  next  morning  the  jury  returned  an  unqualified 
verdict  of  acquittal.  Twenty-three  witnesses  were 
examined  for  the  crown,  and  sixteen  for  tiie  prisoner. 
The  evidence,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  extremely 
contradictory  in  its  tendency,  proceeding,  as  it  did, 
from  individuals  whose  impressions  as  to  the  cause 
and  character  of  the  fatal  occurrences  were  so  very 
dissimilar — one  party  seeing  in  the  conduct  of  Lord 
George  merely  that  of  an  unprincipled,  callous- 
hearted,  and  ambitious  demigaipNb  veckleas  of  con* 
sequences  to  the  welKbdng  cm  society,  provided  he 
obtained  his  own  private  ends;  while  another  looked 
upon  him  as  an  ill-use<i  and  iinfnrlunate  patriot,  whose 
exertions  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  Tf  iitestant 
religion,  and  vindicate  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  peojple,  had  been  defeated  by  the  outrages  of  a 
reclclcsa  and  brutal  mob.  By  the  latter  party  all  the 
evil  consequences  and  disrcputability  of  die  tumults 
were  chari^i?  !  upon  the  government  antl  civic  authori- 
ties, on  account  of  the  lax  state  of  the  police,  and 
the  utter  want  of  a  jiroporl) -or^aHueil  (lefeiisivc 
power  in  the  metropolis,  A  third  party  (we  mean 
in  the  kingdom)  there  was,  who  viewed  Lord  Georpe 
merely  as  an  object  of  compassion,  attributing  his, 
certainly  unusual,  behaviour  to  an  abenation  of 

intellect — an  <ipiuion  \shich  niiincrmi^  subsequent 
ccceiiti uiiies  in  his  conduct  ha\c  iiiJuccd  many  of 
a  later  era  to  adopt. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Erskine  was  ilistingiiished  for 
that  originality  of  style  and  Iwldness  of  manner  which 
were  tlie  chief  cliaracteristics  of  his  forensic  displays. 
One  very  remarlcable  passage  in  it  has  been  con- 
vitlercd  by  his  political  frii-nds  and  adtniien  8S  the 
It,'  f'lus  tu'/ni  rhetorical  tact  and  effective  energ\'. 
although  we  confess  lliat,  as  a  precedent,  we  would 
reckon  the  employment  of  such  terms  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  In  reviewing 
Lord  Geoiee's  conduct  and  deportment  during  the 
progress  ofthe  nnhapmr  tumults,  the  orator  abruptly 
broke  out  with  the  lolfowing  cmjihatic  interjection: 
—  "1  say,  iiv  (iini,  that  man  is  a  ruffian  who  will 
dare  to  build  upon  such  h^inesl  artless  conduct  as 
au  evidence  of  guilt!"  The  effect  of  this  most 
unexpected  and  tmparalleled  figure  of  oratory  is 


described  by  those  who  heard  it  to  have  been  per. 
fcctly  magical.  The  court,  the  jury,  the  bar,  attd 
the  spectators  were  for  a  while  spcU-bound  with 
astonishment  and  admiration.  It  is  acknowledged 
b^  all  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Erskine  00  this  ooos- 
sion  was  almost  the  very  highest  effort  of  his  power, 
ful  and  nervous  eloquence.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Kenyon  was  likewise  remarkable  for  Us  ability  ami 
effect.  Great  rejoicings  look  place  on  account  of 
his  lordship's  acquittal  amongst  his  partisan.s  pr- 
ticularly  in  Scotland.  C'cnenl  illunittations  were 
held  in  £dinlniigh  and  Glasgow;  oon^sAulatory 
addresses  vfere  voted  to  him;  and  /'48s  suhscribed 
to  reimburse  him  for  the  ex]icnses  of  his  trial.  Al- 
though, however.  Lord  <  iconic  continue  !  in  hij;h 
favour  with  the  party  just  named,  and  took  part  m 
most  of  the  public  discussions  in  parliament  as  usual, 
his  cnxlit  seems  to  have  been  irretrievably  mined 
with  ail  the  moderate  and  sober-minded  part  of  the 
nation.  He  was  studiously  shunned  by  ail  his  legis- 
lative colleagues,  and  was  in  such  disgrace  at  court, 
that  we  find  him  detaibng  to  his  I'rotestant  corres- 
pondents at  Kdinburj^h.  in  language  of  llie  ilce{>c-st 
mortification,  his  reception  at  a  royal  levcc,  where 
the  king  coldly  turned  his  back  U|>on  him,  without 
seeming  to  recognise  him.  Repeated  efforu  appar 
to  have  been  made  by  his  relatives  at  this  time  to 
induce  him  to  withdraw  from  public  life,  but  without 
success;  and  his  cou<luct  became  daily  more  eccen- 
tric and  embarrassing  to  his  lr;eriils.  It  is  imi'ossihlc 
indeed  to  account  for  it  upon  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  gradual  aberration  of  miiid. 

In  April,  1787,  two  prosecnttons  were  brought 
against  Lord  George  at  the  instance  of  the  crown; 
one  for  iirejiaring  niid  presenting  a  pretended  peti- 
tion to  himself  I'tom  certain  prisoners  confined  in 
Newgate,  prayin^'  him  to  interce<le  for  ihcm,  and 
preveiit  their  iK'ing  banished  to  liotany  Hay;  the 
other  t  r  a  libel  ujwn  the  Queen  of  France  and 
French  ambassador.  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  printer  of 
the  petitions,  was  also  proceeded  against.  Both 
pleaded  not  gxiilty.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact, 
that  on  tliis  occasion  Mr.  Erskine,  Lord  (ieoij^cs 
former  counsel,  appeared  against  liiin.  Lord  ( leorL^c 
acted  as  his  own  defendant,  on  the  score  of  being 
loo  |X)or  to  employ  counsel.  The  NcwgMe  peHtioa, 
evidently  his  lordship's  productioiw  was  a  mere 
farrago  of  absurdity,  treason,  and  blasphemy,  reflect- 
ing on  the  laws,  railing  at  the  crown-officers,  and 
Condemning  his  majesty  by  large  f]Uotations  from 
the  book  of  Moses.  He  was  found  gndly,  as  was 
also  Mr.  Wdkins.  Upon  the  .second  charge,  the 
gist  of  which  was  a  design  to  create  a  misunderstand- 
ing betwixt  the  two  courts  of  France  and  England, 
he  was  also  found  guilty.  His  speech  on  this  bst 
occasion  was  so  extravagant,  anil  contained  cxpri"s- 
sions  so  indecorous,  that  the  attomty-;.;encnd  told 
him  "he  was  a  displace  to  the  name  of  lUUon.  ' 
The  sentence  upon  him  w.xs  severe  enough:  upon 
the  first  verdict  ke  was  condemned  to  he  imprisoiied 
two  years — upon  the  seomd,  a  further  impriaonneot 
of  three  years;  at  the  exptnition  of  which  he  was  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £yx>,  to  find  two  securities  in  £2^00 
each,  for  his  good  behaviour  for  fourteen  years;  and 
himself  to  be  bound  in  a  recogmzance  of  ;^lo,000. 
In  the  interval,  however,  between  the  verdict  and 
the  passing  of  the  sentence,  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  escaping  to  Holland,  where  he  landed  in  May. 
Here,  however,  he  was.  not  allowed  to  remain  long, 
lie  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  sent  back  from 
.\msteriiam  to  Harwich,  where  he  was  landed  in 
the  latter  end  of  July.  From  that  place  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Birmingham,  where  he  resided  till  De- 
eemberi  having  in  the  meantime  become  a  proaelyte 
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to  Judaism,  and  performing  rigidly  the  prescribed 
lite*  and  dnties  of  tlMt  laitii.  lAumnaUoo  haviac 
lodcd  gorernment  of  his  place  of  residence,  and 

the  inacasing  eccentricities  of  his  conduct  evidently 
pointin;^  him  out  as  an  improper  person  io  be  al- 
lowed to  go  at  large,  a  meisen^er  was  despatched 
iinMn  LoQooo,  who  apprehended  ium  and  brought 
kim  to  town,  where  be  was  lodged  in  Newgate. 
His  appearance  in  court  when  brought  up  to  receive 
the  sentence  he  had  previously  eluded  is  described 
IS  being  miserable  in  the  extreme.  He  wan  wrajiped 
ap  in  an  old  greatcoat,  his  beard  hanging  down  on  liis 
Mta&t;  whilst  his  studiously  sanctiraoniotts  deport- 
ment, and  other  traits  of  bis  oonduct,  too  evidently 
showed  an  aberration  of  intellect.  He  bowed  in 
silence,  ajid  with  devout  humility,  on  hearing  his 
sentence.  Soon  after  his  conhtiement,  lie  ^.^ot  printed 
and  distributcil  a  number  of  treasonnhlo  hau'liuU--. 
copies  of  which  he  sent  to  the  ministry  with  his  name 
altadied  to  theas.  Theae^  like  his  Prisoner^  Petition, 
were  composed  of  extracts  from  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets, evidently  bearing  upon  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  kin^  who  was  then  in  a  state  of  mental  alien- 
ation. 

In  the  following  July,  1789,  thb  singular  and  un- 
happy being  adtuttsed  a  l^ter  or  petition  to  the 
Nattonal  Assembly  of  France,  in  which,  after  eolo* 
gfaiDg  the  proj^re^s  fif  rr-vidntionary  jirinciples,  he 
requests  of  ihcm  to  interfere  un  behalf  with  the 
Engli'.h  government  to  get  him  liberated.  He  was 
answered  by  that  body,  that  they  did  not  feel  them- 
selres  at  liberty  to  interfisre;  but  he  was  visited  in 
prison  by  several  of  the  most  eminent  lietrolutionist% 
who  assured  his  lordship  of  their  best  offices  for 
his  enlargement.  To  the  ajiplicntion  of  these  indi- 
vidual.s,  however,  Lord  lirenviUe  answered  that  their 
entreaties  could  not  be  complied  with.  Nothing 
further  worthy  of  mention  remains  to  be  told  in  the 
caner  of  this  unhappy  maa  After  Lord  Grenville's 
SBtwer  ho  remained  fpiietly  in  prison,  occasionally 
sending;  letters  to  the  printer  of  the  Public  AJtxrtiur, 
written  in  the  same  h.ilf-freiuied  style  ii-.  his  former 
produaioos.  In  November,  170;;,  after  being  con- 
fined ten  months  longer  thai-,  the  preaoibed  term  of 
his  imprisonaient,  for  want  of  the  necesaaiy  secnrity 
fcr  his  enlaigement,  he  expired  in  Newjpite  of  a 
fever,  havii^  beoi  deliriovs  for  three  days  previous 
to  bis  death. 

GORDON,  James,  a  member  of  the  noble  lamily 
of  Gordon,  and  distinguished  for  lus  cnicUtioo,  was 

bom  in  the  year  1543.  Having  been  sent  to  Rome 
for  his  education,  he  there  became  a  Jesttit,  while  yet 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  ai;c;  arxl  such  was  his 
extraonlinaiy  projness  in  learning,  that  in  six  years 
afterwards  (1569)116  was  created  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
He  next  became  professor  of  langofl^  and  divinity, 
in  wludi  capacity  he  distinguished  hmuelf  in  various 
parti  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Rome,  Paris,  and 
bordeaux.  In  these  duties  he  was  occupied  for 
nearly  tilty  years,  during  which  time  he  acquired 
much  reputation  for  learning  and  acuteness.  Gordon 
was  frei)uently  deputed  as  a  missionary  to  England 
and  Scotbnd,  and  was  twice  imprisoned  for  his  zeal 
in  attempting  to  make  converts.  He  was  also,  on 
account  of  his  'superior  abilities,  often  employe*!  by 
the  general  of  his  order  in  negotiating  their  affairs; 
a  duty  for  which  his  penetration  and  knowledge  irf' 
the  world  espectaliy  qnalified  him. 
Alegambe  describes  Gordon  as  a  saint;  hat  with 

all  Ilis  talents  and  learning  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  very  great  pretensions  to  the  honour 
of  caooniraiion,  since  it  is  bevond  doui)!  that  lie 
led,  notwithnaiiding  Alegambc's  account  of  him,  an 


exceedmgly  disapated  life.  He,  however,  r^idlv 
practised  all  the  austerities  of  his  order,  and,  with 
all  his  irrqgalarities,  rose  every  morning  at  three 

o'clock.    His  only  writings   are    d'utnK rrsiamnt 
Fuia  Epitone,  in  tlirec  p.irls  or  volume:>;  the 
printed  at  l.un-i^es,  m  the  second  at  Paris, 

and  the  third  at  C  olotjne,  in  ibaa 

GORDON,  Sir  John  Watsox.  Among  the 
distinguished  painters  whom  Scotland  has  lately 
produced  in  such  abundance,  and  of  whom  she  is 
justly  j)roud,  a  high  place  was  occupietl  by  the  sub- 
ject i>f  the  present  memoir.  He  was  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh, A.O.  1790^  and  was  the  son  of  Captain  James 
Watson  of  the  royal  navy.  He  was  descended 
from  the  \Vat^i>ns  of  Overmaliis,  a  resjicctable 
family  of  I'crwickshire,  on  which  account  John  Wat- 
s>)n,  through  his  father,  could  claim  kindred  with 
Sir  Walter  .Scott ;  and  through  his  mother,  with 
Principal  Robertson  the  historian,  and  Falconer  the 
author  of  the  Skipvtrtck.  For  what  reason  he  as- 
sumed the  additional  name  of  Gordon  we  are  unable 
to  discover. 

Having  selected  the  art  of  painting  as  hi^  future 
occupation,  John  Watson  Gordon  entered  the  Tim* 
tecs'  Acadexnv,  Edinbuigii,  and  studied  four  raus 
under  John  uraham,  the  teacher  of  so  many  m  our 

eminLTit  nrtivS:  and  here  among  others  he  had 
\\  ilKie  ami  All.ui  for  his  class-fellows.  At  fir->t 
it  was  uiicerl.iKi  \\liat  deparlmciit  of  ]iaiiiting  he 
would  select,  and  he  tried  several  with  a  view  to 
discover  in  which  of  them  he  «  ould  be  likely  to  ex- 
ceL  Of  these,  historical  painting  chiefly  attracted 
his  Ukiag;  and  vrould  proliably  have  decided  his 
choice,  had  he  not  by  trial  di-.ci>vered  the  true  Ixtit 
of  his  own  genius.  He  resolved  to  become  a  jwr- 
trait  painter,  and  it  was  a  happy  election  for  his 
excellence  and  his  fame.  Having  made  his  choice, 
he  pursued  it  with  the  diligence  and  perseverance 
that  distinguished  his  character,  and  his  future  life 
became  mainly  a  record  of  the  numerous  portraits 
he  executed,  and  the  universal  ui ni^-Miiion  of  their 
excellence.  His  sitters  were  the  principal  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,  and  most  eminent  Scotsmen  of  the 
day;  and  of  the  latter  class  it  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Professors  Wilson,  Kerrier,  nn  1  Mnnro, 
Principal  Lee,  Dr.  Bmiiton,  Lord-president  Boyle, 
the  liuke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Manjuis  o(  1  »a!housie, 
ProfessorSimpson,  Sir  George  Clark,  Gcoi£C  Combe, 
&c.  &C.  From  his  works  alone  ooidd  he  formed 
a  large  picture-gallery  of  the  portmits  of  the  most 
eminent  Scotsmen  of  the  nineteenth  century,  arranged 
in  chronological  order  and  cl.assified  in  their  ditTerent 
departments.  Nor  w.as  the  admiration  of  these 
portraits  exclusively  confined  to  our  own  country, 
where  they  could  be  best  recognised  as  striking  and 
fiuthihl  likenesses;  foreigners  saw  and  appredated 
their  excellence  as  works  of  art,  and  were  remindcfl 
of  the  portraits  of  \'an  Dyck  or  \'elasf|uez.  Hi^ 
professional  excellence  and  the  [nculiar  thaiacteri-tii  s 
of  bis  paintings  are  thus  described  by  a  contemporary 
critic  m  the  Athenmim'. — 

"Apparently  almost  heedless  of  colour,  this  artist 
seized  with  extraordinary  vigour  the  salient  points 
of  a  sitter's  countenance,  an<l  gave  them  with  the 
force  of  life.  It  wouhl  seem  that  not  even  Reynolds 
sarpassed  his  brother  knight  in  the  swift  and  certain 
manner  of  his  practice.  Very  often  his  pictures  were 
little  else  than  sketches  on  a  lai]ge  scale.  This  has 
been  especially  the  case  of  late  years,  and  i  ;  icirark- 
ably  so  in  the  portraits  now  in  the  Royal  ALadcmy; 
but  even  these  disj'lay  suili  admirable  mxstcry  of 
form  and  knowledge  of  personal  character,  that  they 
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are  more  precious  than  mo'-t  men's  completed  like- 
nesses.  Gordon's  feeling  for  tone  exhibited  itself 
in  every  wotk  he  produced,  and  really  did,  in  some 
dqrcee,  oompenttte  bv  the  richtiess  of  its  maniCesta- 
ti«ms,  for  the  effsct  or  what  was  with  him  something 

approaching  colour-blindness.  Thf  l:i-t  ti  -in-.ed  short- 
coming was  less  perceived  in  Ldiiibur^h  than  in 
the  metropolis -^an  effect  to  Ik*  cxpectcil.  It  ^!Kn^ll^ 
be  said  in  his  honour  that  he  always  painted  in  a 
manly  way:  never  cx:iggefathlg  or  aiming  at  senti- 
raent,  he  never  fell  into  sentiineDtality.  He  could 
put  a  figui«  on  the  canvas  better  than  any  of  his 
1  i  T 'mporaries  w1k>  wore  portrait  painters.  Tlie 
i  li.u.icteristic  love  of  the  mavs  of  his  sitters  for  black 
garments  found  no  corrective  in  Ciordon's  mind  or 
taste;  he  not  unfrequently  sacrificed  too  much  of  the 
general  lirilliancy  of  his  pictures  to  the  cfTectivcncss 
of  the  head ;  but  that  head  was  always  woith  lookiqc 
at  when  you  got  to  it.'* 

It  was  in  1S27  that  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon  first 
began  to  exhibit  his  works  in  London  at  the  Royal 
Academy;  and  tljis  practice  he  coritinucl  annually 
without  intcrmisMon  until  the  close  of  his  life,  so  that 
five  of  his  pien  s  were  hung  in  the  gallerj'  in  the 
year  in  wliich  he  died.  On  the  death  of  Kacbum 
he  was  recognised  as  his  successor,  although  their 
style  in  national  portraits  was  so  different,  for  while 
Raebum  idealized  the  Scottish  character,  the  other 
represented  it  exactly  as  he  found  it.  In  1841  Wat- 
son (iordon  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  and  in  1850,  on  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Allan,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Koyml  Scot- 
tish Academy.  This  was  an  honour  which  naturally 
devolved  upon  him  by  the  silent  claims  of  gratitude, 
for  the  institution  had  been  greatly  intlebted  to  his 
jiatriotic  exert  ion  -.,  especially  in  the  formation  of  an 
excellent  gallery  of  paintings  at  a  moderate  cost— 
an  advantage  which  it  owed  in  a  great  measure  to 
his  correct  discriminating  iudgment.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  "limner"  to  her  Majesty, 
and  rcceive<l  the  honour  of  knighthood.  At  the 
close  of  1S50  the  most  dibtingui^hcd  of  Edinburgh 
in  art,  science,  and  literature  entertained  Sir  John 
in  the  Waterloo  Kooms^  a.s  a  testimony  of  their  ad- 
miration and  esteem,  and  a  celebration  of  his  elec- 
tion as  pcesideat  of  their  Royal  Academy ;  and  in 
1851  he  was  elected  academician  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  London.  In  1S55  he  sent  two  portraits 
to  th^  Universal  Kxpositioii  of  I'aris,  for  which  the 
jury  awaixlcil  him  a  (irst-cl.ass  medal.  But  although 
honours  thus  crowded  upon  him  in  his  declining 
years,  the  vctcraa  of  art  still  contimied  to  keep  the 
field  as  if  his  career  had  only  commenced:  his  in- 
dustry was  as  great,  his  c>*e  as  correct,  and  his  ]x-n- 
cil  as  firm  and  vigorous  as  ever,  and  he  continued 
to  work  until  his  last  illness  warned  him  that  his 
occupation  had  come  to  an  end.  That  close  was 
sadden  and  unexpected,  and  after  a  short  term  of 
salTering  he  died  at  Catherine  Banlc  House,  Edm- 
burgh,  on  the  1st  of  jfune,  1864,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
three.  Except  to  his  art,  .Sir  John  Watson  Gordon 
was  never  tnarrii  d,  li;:t  his  urbanity  and  kindly  dis- 
position were  everywhere  acknowlcdgetl,  while  the 
younger  artists  of  Scotland  loved  and  venerated  him 
as  a  lather.  Amidst  the  regret  of  that  chosen  circle 
br  whom  his  memory  will  continue  to  be  venerated 
he  passed  away. 

GORDON,  GCNEKAI.  I'  vTKlc  K.  Kven  upon  so 
remote  an  empire  as  Ku&sia,  which  has  grown  into 
the  cllief  politicil  power  of  our  age,  an  imp>ortant 
influence  hss  ben  ewrdied  by  Scotsmen.  By  one 
of  oar  naliott  (Geneml  FktricK  Gordon)  Uie  power 
of  the  Strelitzes  was  broken,  and  the  Uurooe  of  Peter 


GORDON. 

the  Great  securely  established.  By  another,  a  Bar- 
clay of  Towie,  Iml  known  in  history  as  I'rince 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  the  mode  of  resistance  to  the 
French  invastoo  was  planned,  by  which  ^iapoleoo's 
des^  of  universal  conquest  was  fifustrated,  and  his 
power  irretrievably  wounded.  By  another,  Adniiml 
(Ireig,  the  navy  of  Russia  was  put  into  a  si..tc  of 
efficiency,  an<l  for  the  first  time  led  to  victor)-.  It 
is  of  the  first  of  these  pcn><jnages  that  we  present  ibe 
following  brief  notice. 

Patrick  Ciotdon  was  descended  of  a  respectable 
parentage  on  both  sides,  his  father,  the  younger 
l)rothcr  of  a  younger  house,  being  a  grandNon  of 
Gordon  of  Haddo,  ami  his  niothcr  heiress  of  .-Vutli- 
leuchries,  part  of  the  barony  of  Bclhevie,  Al-erdctn- 
shire,  a  possession,  however,  so  overwhelmed  by 
mortgages,  that,  besides  the  advantages  of  gentle 
biitli,  the  pair  had  little  else  to  bestow  upon  their 
children.  Patrick  was  bom  at  Auchlenchries  on 
the  31st  of  Mnrcli.  16  0.  Until  l;c  rcru  l:ed  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  was  educated  at  the  ciuuitry  schools; 
but  when  fit  for  a  university  educ.ition  he  was  un- 
willing to  attend  college,  on  account  of  his  creed,  his 
mother  havii^  brought  him  up  a  Roman  Catholic 
Tliis  circnimstance,  uso,  in  connection  with  his  im- 
patience of  parental  supervision,  and  his  being  only 
a  youngcT  son,  made  him  ii-^olve  to  go  abroad  ia 
quest  of  fortune,  not  caring  to  \x  hat  country  he  might 
(lircct  his  course,  as  lie  liad  no  friend  in  any  foreign 
place.  In  this  liold  reckless  spirit  he  emlwirked  at 
Aberdeen  for  Dantzig,  and  at  the  end  of  his  voyage 
resumed  his  studies  at  tlie  CoUtse  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Brauensberg;  but  finding  the  strictness  of  this  place 
still  more  intolerable  than  that  of  tlie  jiaternal  abode, 
he  rcsolvetl  to  return  to  .*~icotland,  though  he  had 
only  the  suit  of  clothes  he  wore,  and  seven  rix-dollars 
in  his  p(3ckct,  while  he  was  unable  to  speak  Dutch. 
Thus  he  "pilgrim'd  it  away  all  alone,"  m^ng  with 
the  due  share  of  adventures  and  mischances  attaxiant 
on  such  a  mode  of  travelling,  and  often  through  oeoes. 
■.ity  n-  caprice  deflecting  from  the  way,  so  that  he 
lra\  i  rsed  a  considerable  part  of  Pol.and.  On  arriving 
at  Hamburg,  still  undecidetl  as  to  what  course  of  li'e 
he  should  follow,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  forego 
his  purpose  of  returning  home,  and  to  enlist  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Swedish  service^  wliere  Scottish  re- 
cruits were  in  great  demand. 

Having  thus  decided  in  favour  of  a  military  life, 
he  was  soon  introduced  to  its  hardships  and  dis- 
appointments. I  lis  first  service  was  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Poles,  where,  after  being  twice  severely 
wounded,  he  was  at  last  taken  prisoner,  and  could 
only  obtain  his  liberty  by  enlisting  in  the  service  of 
Poland.  It  was  a  Dugald  Dalgctty  transition,  but 
to  Gordon  the  cau-,c  of  iptaircl  between  Sweden  and 
Poland  seems  to  have  Inren  a  matter  of  indifference; 
and  he  marched  with  the  Lithuanian  army  that  dr^ovc 
his  late  employers  the  Swedes  out  of  their  occupa* 
tion  of  Wamw.  During  the  short  siege  he  was 
employed  chiefly  in  learning  the  Polish  langu.ige. 
and  studying  the  military  profession  by  volunteering 
in  every  h.azardous  exploit.  Rut  while  thus  trainit»g 
himself  for  his  future  di^tingui■^hed  career,  he  .also 
showed  himself  an  adept  in  the  levying  of  black  mail, 
which  be  seems  to  have  considered  a  pcrquiate  of 
war  that  was  neither  didionest  nor  nnsoldierly. 
Thus  some  peas,ants  having  taken  refuge  with  thdr 
property  on  an  island  of  the  Vistula,  (jordon  under- 
took to  insure  their  safety  as  long  as  the  siege  la^teil 
on  their  paying  him  a  weekly  pension  oi  sixteen 
guldens  and  four  florins.  HistlOflic  for  the  recovery 
of  stolen  cattle  was  still  more  reprehensible.  Some 
conirades  in  the  camp,  vrith  whom  he  acted  in 
conceit,  would  drive  on  the  herds  bdonging  to  the 
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liability  in  the  neighlxHiilioocl;  md,  in  these  cases, 
Gflidaami  alwajB  ready,  far  a  proper  considemtion, 
to  fiod  tad  biiag  them  faaek.  Oahr  a  nonth  after 

the  Sweles  had  been  (iriven  from  Warsaw  they  re- 
tumei  to  it  in  fjreatcr  r  >rcc,  and  (lordon  was  taken 
prisoner  by  some  Bi.indctibur^  troojicrs.  His  career 
night,  in  this  case,  have  beea  inglohously  ended  as 
a  wserter.  had  not  fortuae  proved  his  friend,  for  he 
was  curied  before  his  couatmuui  and  former  Oom> 
minder,  Geoeral  Douglas,  who  had  now  riien  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  field-marshal  in  the  Swedish 
anny.  The  explanations  and  apologies  of  Gordon, 
that  he  had  been  captured  and  forced  into  the  Polish 
tenrioe  gainst  his  will,  were  lavoiuably  received; 
nd  he  ooBsented  oooe  more  to  beoone  a  soldier  of 
the  King  of  Sweden,  and  to  scn-e  in  a  picked  corps 
of  Scots  which  Douglas  was  about  to  organize  as 
a  training-school  for  oftlccK.  This  second  service 
under  the  Swedish  banner  lasted  three  years,  and 
during  that  time  Goidoo  had  ample  opportunities, 
which  hewasnotdowtoembcacetOfcstaUisbing  bis 
character  for  cooiage  and  military  shill.    He  also 

continued  his  practices  of  cxictin^  frilniti-  and  lifting 
cattle,  in  which  his  Scottisli  Icllow-suKUers  showed 
themselves  "to  the  manner  Iwrn;"  and  if  anything 
coold  excuse  such  unwarrantable  doings,  it  was,  that 
their  pay  was  not  only  small,  hut  often  in  arrear, 
so  that  tney  were  frequently  on  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion. It  was  in  this  picarooning  way  indeed  that 
amies  durin^j  war  were  chit-rty  maintained  in  the 
serentccnth  century,  liut  worse  than  these  maraud- 
ing exploits  was  a  design,  which,  had  it  succeeded, 
would  have  covered  the  perpctxaton  with  iniamy. 
Gordon,  as  aToiy  or  Cavalier,  could  not  but  lament 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.;  and,  leaniing  thnt  nn 
a.'nbasv.xdor  from  the  English  Commotnvealih,  n:unc  I 
Bradsli'.w,  h.vl  arrived  at  an  inn  in  the  nci^hlM)nr- 
hood  on  bis  way  to  the  Russian  court,  he  conceived 
frcxn  the  name  that  this  must  be  no  other  than  the 
BHm  who  presidetl  over  the  court  by  which  Charles 
was  tried  and  sentence*!  to  execution.  F"ired  at  the 
thought,  Gordon  and  his  as^Dciates  resolved  to  put 
him  to  death,  and  for  that  purjKc^e  set  off  at  midnight 
well  ame^i  to  the  inn.  uut  Iwfore  they  reache<l  it 
they  teamed  that  several  officers  and  about  forty 
dngooBs  had  arrived  to  escort  the  ambassador  to 

Marienburg.  Thus  a  pint  as  iniquitous  as  that  by 
which  Dr.  Dohslius  w.ii  assassinated  in  Holland, 
WIS  furtunately  defeated. 

Gordon,  who  had  now  attained  the  rank  of  ensign, 
G3ntinued  to  signaliae  himself  by  dashing  exploits 
sad  hair-breadth  escapes,  until  he  was  captured  by 
tlie  Poles,  and,  knowing  his  daring  character,  they 
ur^cl  him  with  every  inducement  to  re-enter  the 
T'  L^h  service.  Even  John  Sobicski  himself,  the 
hor  ic  ■Iclivcrer  of  Vienn.a,  endeavoured  to  tempt 
hun  with  the  offer  of  the  command  of  a  company  of 
dngoons  stationed  on  the  Sobieskl  estates.  At  last 
Gordon,  after  being  a  prisoner  eleven  weeks,  once 
in'>re  deseite<l  the  Swe<ii-'h  service,  and  entered  that 
of  Poland,  on  b?ing  promote*!  to  the  rank  of  quarter- 
niastcr.  Thus  hus  conduct  hitherto  had  been  "turn 
and  turn  again"  with  a  &cility  and  frequency  seldom 
ahibited  evoi  by  a  mere  soldier  of  fortnne,  and  the 
OCKK  which  he  makes  in  his  journal  for  this  last 
instance  is,  that  ht>  mnin  ubjcct  "was  to  mnkc  hi-; 
own  fortune,  and  that  he  had  little  chance  In  d.>  tlu> 
among  the  Swedes,  who  had  toci  many  enemies  U>  Ik- 
successful. "  Mis  services  a^inst  the  Rus!»ians  and 
Cnacks  were  now  so  distinguished  that  he  was 
pnoMted  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  dragoons,  and  on 
the  restoration  of  peace  was  stationed  at  Warsaw 
*hilc  the  diet  was  sittint^.  Ibit  this  inert  life  did 
sot  suit  Gordon's  views,  and  while  he  was  deliberat- 


ing  what  standard  he  should  next  follow,  two  tempt- 
ing  offers  were  pfcsented;  the  one  was  to  take  service 
under  the  Austrians,  and  the  odier  to  become  a 

soldier  of  the  Russian  c/ar.  The  Austrian  ('fiVr  for 
the  time  prevailed,  and  ho  was  on  ins  uay  to  \  icnna 
when  unt'avourable  reports  of  the  Austrian  service 
made  him  pause,  and  ultimately  fall  back  on  that 
of  Russia.  I'o  Russia  accordingly  his  route  was 
d^iceted,  and  on  reaching  Mocoow  be  was  graciously 
received  by  the  czar,  thanked  for  his  kindness  to  the 

Russian  prisoners  during  the  late  war,  and  appointed 
to  the  rank  of  major.  lint  finding  the  pay  small, 
and  the  coarse  manners  and  barl)aruus  arrogance  of 
the  Russians  intolerable,  he  would  have  leA  the  ser> 
vice  and  the  country  altogether,  had  he  not  been 
warned  that  such  a  procee<!ing  would  be  reganlcd  as 
suspicious,  and  might  subject  him  to  the  treatment 
of  a  s;<y.  He  was  coniniitted  tO  the  COOatiy,  and 
there  he  found  he  must  remain. 

Among  the  many  troubles  with  which  Gordon  had 
to  contend,  and  by  which  his  life  at  this  time  was 
embittered,  was  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  soldiers 
to  order  and  discipline.  Another  was  the  insub- 
ordination and  mal-practices  of  his  own  ofticer>,  by 
which  his  Ik'sI  efforts  were  counteracted.  t)ne  of  his 
captains,  who  assumed  superior  authority  over  the 
soldiers,  and  treated  them  as  beasu  of  burden,  had 
on  one  occasion  caught  some  of  them  playing  at 
cards,  and  not  only  deprived  them  of  all  the  money 
they  were  using  in  their  j'lay,  but  imprisoned  them 
until  they  luul  paid  a  lieavy  ratisutn.  Major  Gordon, 
on  hearing  of  this  tyrannical  conduct,  sent  for  the 
captain,  and  denounced  his  proceedings  npon  which 
the  otuer  bmn  to  storm  and  become  downright 

mutinous*  nrcdving  that  it  was  now  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  superior  force  r-ithcr  tiian  autlionty,  (iordon 
sci/cfl  the  man  by  the  hvad,  threw  him  down,  and 
with  a  fresh,  short,  oaken  cudgel  so  Ixdabourcd 
his  back  and  sides,  that  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  rise,  aAer  which  the  major  threatened  to  break 
his  neck  if  he  played  such  tricks  hereafter,  and 
]>ackc<l  him  out  of  doors.  It  was  a  strani;c  kind  of 
military  punishment  to  inflict  by  one  ofhcer  uy^n 
another;  but  a  Russian  army  at  this  time  wa^  little 
better  than  a  mob  over  which  military  law  sluml^ered 
and  slept.  The  captain  brought  his  complaint  next 
d.ay  to  t!ie  authorities,  and  Gordon  got  out  of  the 
ditVicuIty  by  a  not  very  creditable  shift;  "I  denied 
all,"  he  says  in  hisjounial.  "according  to  the  fashion 
of  this  countrj-,  where  there  are  not  witnesses,"  and 
the  captain,  finding  that  he  could  obtain  no  remedy, 
was  bm  to  quit  iSc  r^imenL  It  thus  appeal*  that 
our  military  adventurer  was  not  too  superior  to  the 
[K'ople  whom  he  helped  to  drill  and  civilize.  Hcith 
had  points  enough  in  common  fur  the  purposes  of  a 
mutual  understanding. 

In  1662  Ciordon,  beiiu^  now  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  rose  to  the  rank  of  ueotenant-colonel.  lie  now 
resolved  to  lead  a  virtuous  life,  and  after  much  de> 
liberation  and  many  prayers  he  concluded  that  the 
l)cst  .step  to  such  a  course  was  marriage,  from  which 
his  erratic  life  had  hitherto  debarred  him.  His 
choice  was  then  to  be  fixed,  and  for  this  purpose^ 
after  paasii^;  all  his  female  acquaintances  in  review 
before  his  mind's  eye.  he  selected  as  the  object  of  his 
addresses  a  yo'.uig  lady  scarcely  thirteen  years  of 
a<;e,  who  was  handsome,  amiable,  and  virtuous,  the 
(Liugliter  of  a  colonel  who  was  high  in  favour  with 
the  czar.  The  courtship  was  as  summary  and  de- 
cisive as  the  election.  He  called  upon  the  young 
lady  when  she  was  alone;  and  on  her  proposmg  io 
send  for  her  mamma,  he  as-sured  her  it  was  unneces- 
sary, as  his  business  was  with  herself  She  gave  him, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  cotmtry,  a  small  gla^ 
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of  brandy,  with  which  he  proposed  to  drink  the 
health  of  her  lover}  but  when  she  asaured  him  she 
had  none,  and  repeated  her  dennl,  he  then  came  to 

the  point,  by  proposing  that  she  should  accept  of 
him->elf  as  her  suitor.  A  mtxlest  gratified  lilush  was 
the  answer,  and  lluis  a  cordial  agreement  was  estab- 
lished between  them  which  needed  no  further  ex- 

i>Uiution.  An  immediate  marriage  would  have 
ollowed,  but  that  the  lady's  lather  was  a  piiMoer  to 
the  Poles,  and  on  this  account  the  union  was  not 
celebrated  until  the  he;^innini^  of  1665. 

In  the  following  year  Colonel  (.lurdon  wxs  em- 
ployed not  in  a  military  but  civd  capacity,  LH:iiig  sent 
to  England  as  envoy  of  the  czar,  to  treat  with 
Charles  IL  on  subjects  connected  with  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  their  respective  subjects. 
This  was  a  new  task  for  our  Scottish  adventurer,  but 
it  was  a!ily  executed,  and  the  visit  enahlc<i  him  to 
renew  his  iiitercour>c  with  several  of  his  countn-nien 
in  London,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  cava- 
liers of  the  period.  On  his  return  to  Kus&ia  in  1667 
there  occurs  a  gap  in  his  diary ;  but  the  displeasure 
of  the  czar,  who  ordered  him  into  confinement,  and 
refused  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mission  to  Eng- 
1  1:1  1.  :nay  explain  the  causes  of  the  hiatus.  He  still, 
however,  retained  his  military  rank  and  regiment, 
as  his  services  were  too  valuable  to  he  disjiensed 
with;  and  while  stationed  in  the  Ukraine  for  seven 
years,  he  signalized  his  courage  and  skill  in  subju- 
gating the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia.  During  this 
Interval  the  Czar  Alexis  died,  and  was  succeeded 
1)y  Keodor;  but  both  ^o\eleigns  were  at  one  in  re- 
fusing permission,  which  (Jurdon  rejKatcdiy  asked, 
to  quit  the  Russian  service.  At  length  an  event 
occurred  in  1678  which,  by  offering  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dbtinguishing  himself,  reconciled  him  to 
his  bondage.  Tschigirin,  the  capital  of  the  Zapor- 
agian  Cossacks,  being  besieged  by  the  Turks  awl 
Tartars,  Ciordon  was  sent  to  a>sist  in  its  defence,  as 
chief  engineer.  The  Russian  garrison  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  12,000  soldiers,  while  the  enemy,  com- 
manded by  Kara  Mustapha,  the  grand  vizier,  and  the 
Khanof  the  Crimea,  mustered  100,000,  provided  with 
all  the  necessaries  for  a  sUtft,  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  single  attack  might  have  sufficed  to  win 
the  city,  had  not  Gordon  so  skilfully  fortifieil  it.  that 
the  hasts  of  Turks  and  Tartars  were  successfully  re- 
sisted during  four  weeks  of  desperate  onsets.  The 
Mivemor  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  and 
Gordon  succeeded  Mm,  at  the  request  of  the  garrison. 
After  inspiring  them  with  his  own  dauntless  spirit, 
and  repairing  the  damages  of  the  fortilications  as  fast 
as  they  occurred,  the  tiefence  of  Tschigirin  was  con- 
tinued until  neither  city  nor  citadel  could  hope  tu 
holdout  mudi  longer.  In  the  meantime  the  Russian 
army  of  relief  was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  did  nothing;  and  when  Gordon  besought  that 
only  6000  men  should  be  sent  to  reinforce  him,  with 
which  he  promise^l  to  make  goo<l  the  defence,  he  was 
ordered  by  the  Ru>>i.in  •^.■neial  in  reply  to  evacuate 
the  fortress.  Rendereii  spiritless  by  this  command, 
the  garrison  only  tiioui^ht  of  abandoning  the  place, 
and  nnifisg  volleys  of  musketry  and  lotul  outcries  in 
the  streets,  thev  fled  pell-mell  thraogh  the  town 
gates,  leaving  their  commander  to  shift  for  himself. 
With  his  own  hands  he  broke  open  the  powder 
ma^ia/iiie,  threw  in  straw,  boards,  an  l  ntlur  enm- 
bustiblc  articles  among  the  powder;  and  then,  having 
set  fire  to  the  nearest  house,  made  for  the  camp  of 
the  relieving  anny,  which  he  reached  through  immi- 
nent dangen  both  from  friend  and  enemy.  Tne  Tbrks 
entered  and  took  possession  of  Tschigirin,  but  their 
triumph  was  soon  marred,  for  the  tire  which  Gordon 
had  kindled  at  his  departoie  caused  the  powder 
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magazine  to  explode,  by  which  4000  Turks  were 
blowm  into  the  air.  For  his  conduct  in  this  defence 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- general,  and 

appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Ku  w,  and  in 
1683  made  a  lieutenant-general.  Rut  let  him  rise  as 
he  niight,  nothing  could  reconcile  him  to  a  residence 
in  Russia;  and  his  repeated  petitions  for  leave  of 
absence  that  he  micht  revisit  Scotland,  which  were 
always  rehised  by  the  Russiaii  conn,  without  doidit 
strengthened  his  desire  for  his  native  home:  In  Ae 
meantime  Czar  Feixlor  died,  leaving  his  successor 
I'eter,  a  l)oy  only  ten  years  of  age,  under  the  regency 
of  his  sister  Sophia;  but  although  the  new  regent 
and  her  minister  treated  Gordon  with  hich  consider- 
ation, his  services  being  deemed  too  valuable  to  b« 
disposed  with,  he  still  remained  an  honoured  pri-* 
soner  at  large.  At  length  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
of  England,  and  the  SHCCeS'^ioii  of  James  11.  to  the 
British  throne,  made  him  appeal  more  urgently  than 
ever  for  his  discharge  from  the  Russian  service,  or 
failing  this,  that  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence  should 
be  granted  to  him;  and  altermuch  demur  and  delay 
his  petition  was  favourably  answered.  But  the  per- 
mission extended  only  to  a  short  visit  to  Britain, 
while  his  wife  and  children  were  tO  be  retained  in 
Russia  as  hostages  for  his  return. 

Of  this  second  return  to  his  native  land  there  is 
little  particularly  to  be  noticed.  Gordon  had  now 
won  mr  himsell  a  name  that  was  well  known,  and 
his  reception  by  all  ranks,  both  in  England  and 
Scollano,  was  worthy  of  his  reputation.  .Such  was 
especially  the  case  in  his  interviews  with  his  majesty 
James  II.,  who  incpiired  of  him  particularly  the 
nature  of  his  military  ser\  ices,  and  the  mo<lcs  of  con- 
ducting war  among  the  Russians  and  wished  to  re- 
tain him  in  his  own  employment  instead  of  sending 
him  back  to  Russia.  That  unhappy  monarch  coukl 
not  but  be  aware  that  the  changes  lie  contemplated 
in  the  national  religion  couhl  only  he  efit  cted  by  the 
sword,  in  which  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
the  bold  and  skiliid  on  his  side,  and  that  in  such  an 
issue  the  adherence  of  General  Gordon  would  be 
valuable,  more  espedally  as  he  wss  a  devoted  Papist. 
The  Russianized  Scot,  however,  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  his  old  service,  according  to  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment, carryint;  w  ith  him  a  letter  from  James  II.  to 
the  Russian  powers,  of  which  the  following  extract 
was  the  purport : — "W  hereas,  we  are  infonneii  that 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  subject  Patrick  Gordon, 
hath  served  your  imperial  majesties  many  years,  and 
nowscrvcth  in  the  quality  of  lieutenant-general;  who 
now,  by  the  decease  of  his  father,  is  to  inherit  lands, 
for  which  he  is  to  perform  service  unto  us;  and  wc 
having  use  for  the  service  of  such  of  our  subjects  as 
have  been  bred  up  in  military  employments;  we  do, 
therefor^  desire  «  your  imperial  majesties  that 
would  dhonisB  the  said  Patrick  Gordon,  with  his  wUe^ 
children,  family,  and  effects,  out  of  your  dominionSv 
which  we  rather  desire,  because  we  know  that  your 
great  virtue  hath  pnieined  from  God  the  blessing  of 
a  universal  peace  with  all  your  neighbours.  The 
doing  this  will  be  an  cncooiagement  far  men  of 
honour  to  repair  to  vour  service  whenever  you  shall 
have  occasion  for  tnem;  and  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity is  given  us  of  doing  you  the  like  pleasure, 
we  snail  heartily  embrace  it. "  This  letter,  however, 
inste.Tl  of  effecting  the  release  of  Gonhm  from  the 
Ru-ssjan  service,  only  made  his  bondage  more  strict 
and  intolerable.  Another  device  for  securing  his 
liberty  did  not  Csre  better:  it  was,  his  appointment 
as  envoy-extraordinary  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 

to  the  Russian  court,  by  which  James  would  be  able 
to  recal  him  to  England  at  his  own  pleasure.  This 

mwatiifrctoiy  n^ouation  between  two  great  poweiii 
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which  Gordon  terms  "a  sfngc  pliy,"  ^vas  at  last 
ended  hy  his  being  sent  to  the  war  against  the 
Taitan  in  the  Crimea.  It  was  fortunate  fur  him, 
however,  that  he  was  not  secured  for  the  service  of 
Jimcs,  whom  no  counsels  could  persuade,  and  whose 
disasters  no  skill  or  courage  could  retrieve. 

The  situation  of  the  Russian  empire  was  now  so 
critkil,  that  its  fate  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  slightest 
duBoe.  It  had  two  czai3i  of  whom  the  elder  was 
an  idiot  unfit  for  the  anccnrioo,  while  the  younger, 
Petfr,  wa^  on!v  seventeen  years  old.  Over  tiiis 
nominal  S(jvtreii;n[y  their  sister  .So|)hia,  as  regent, 
Mcrcised  complete  conlnil,  but  b-he  was  in  turn  j^o- 
vemed  by  the  Strclitzes  —the  janizaries  of  Russia — 
who  in  such  a  state  of  government  established  their 
own  rule  of  military  force  and  violeiioe.  Tbeie  was 
BO  prospect  of  safety  for  die  coQutiy  onlcsB  the  selfish 
and  ambitious  Sophia  could  be  deposed,  the  incom- 
petent czar  set  aside,  and  Peter  raised  to  the  supreme 
and  sole  authority.  Here  was  a  sphere  of  action 
which  Gordon  nobly  occupied,  and  the  success  of 
which  will  be  impenshably  inscribed  in  the  history 
of  Russian  greatness.  The  conflict  commenced  by 
the  flight  of  Feter  to  the  monastery  of  Troitzka, 
about  forty  miles  from  Moscow,  in  consequence  of 
the  explosion  of  a  conspiracy  by  which  his  life  was 
thicatened;  and  vrken  he  issued  orders  to  the  troops 
to  eone  lo  his  rescue.  Sophia  coontennanded  lUs 
ortes,  and  the  troops  remained  in  their  canton* 

mcnts.  None  obeyed  the  summons  of  Peter  except 
Gordon,  now  raisctl  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  wlio 
ha  J  a  considerable  force  umier  liis  eommaml.  Aware 
of  the  real  state  of  afiairs,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
couotermands  of  the  r^ency,  he  marched  all  idght 
with  liis  regiments,  and  readied  the  monastery  next 
iij,  where  Peter  was  still  unprotected,  and  liable 
every  munient  to  dcatli  or  deposition.  Tliis  hoM 
oovement  of  Gordon,  in  which  he  riskt  I  his  head, 
nnd  the  Russian  empire,  and  prepared  tlie  way  for 
lis  rqgeiMfatioin.  Peter  thus  reinforced  retumMi  to 
MoKow  in  triumph,  S  >p  hia  was  immured  in  a  con»  I 
vlt.".  the  chief  coiivpirators  banished  or  executed, 
an  1  uic  inilii-cile  Ivan,  the  eider  czar,  having  agreed 
lo  resign  liis  share  ol  the  empire,  Peter  himself  was 
recognized  as  sole  Czar  of  Russia.  From  this  mo- 
ment Gordon  became  the  most  distinguished  and 
irthientiil  man  in  the  empire;  lie  was  the  valued 
ftieod  and  counsellor  of  his  imperial  master;  and  the 
latter  showed,  in  his  various  reforms  wIulIi  he  intro- 
duced into  Russia,  that  the  instructions  of  his  Scot- 
tiihpreceptor  were  neither  undervalued  nor  forgot. 

The  principal  enemies  of  Russia  at  this  time  being 
the  Tom,  the  young  car  in  1695  laid  siege  to  Azof, 
in  which  I'otrr'  inevperiencc  and  impetuosity  disre- 
gardcl  the  firuileul  cautions  of  liis  Scottisli  general, 
and  was  refiu:te<i  by  the  enemy  with  such  severe 
repulses  as  might  have  caused  the  siege  to  be  raised 
with  disgrace,  liad  not  Gordon  succcedetl  in  repair- 
'mg  the  imperial  blnnders.  As  it  was,  the  siege  was 
dtscontlnaed  until  the  following  year,  and  this  time 

the  advices  of  Gordon  liad  their  due  weight.  Seeing 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  taking  Azof  by  the  opera- 
tion of  mine  ,  1  uieries,  and  other  usual  operations  of 
a  siege  which  the  couticil  of  war  recommended,  he 
mtea  that  Ae  beat  way  of  taking  the  town  would  be 
to  carry  on  a  whole  rampart  of  earth  along  the  front 
of  the  town,  which  as  they  adonced  would  hourly 
incrcise.  *'  iJy  haviuj^,"  he  said,  "ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men  night  and  day  at  work,  we  shall 
any  and  roll  as  much  earth  before  us  as  will  not 
«aly  be  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  fosse^  but  will  have 
more  over  and  above  them  than  will  exceed  the 
liei.;hi  of  the  town  walls;  by  which  means,  in  a  few 
Weeks,  wc  shall  oblijic  the  enemy  tu  surrcudcr,  or  j 
VOL  IL 


we  shall  bury  them  alive."  This  tedious  and  me- 
chanic.il  mode  of  operatioi^  ao  imlike  the  stirring 
attempts  of  breaching  and  stocininie;  was  fortunately 
adopted  by  Peter,  and  the  extraordinaiy  method  of 
taking  towns  was  commenced :  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand men  were  constantly  employed,  \s]\n  threw  the 
earth  from  hand  to  hand  like  so  many  steps  of  a 
stair,  while  the  process  was  protected  by  strong 
guards  on  the  right,  led,  and  rear.  In  this  way  the 
mound  silently  crept  city-ward,  untH,  in  five  weeks, 
it  was  close  to  the  walls  and  ramparts,  \vhich  it  over- 
topped, and  by  which  the  Russians  had  full  com- 
mand of  the  city  below.  Confoundetl  at  this  strange 
mode  of  attack,  upon  which  the  Turks  had  not 
calculated,  Azof  surrendered.  By  this  event  a  most 
important  acquisition  was  made  by  Russia,  and  to 
render  it  more  grateful,  her  loss  during  the  process 
did  not  amount  ttt  above  jCXj  men.  Czar  Peter 
returned  in  triumph  to  Moscow,  and,  besides  other 
distinctions,  bestowed  on  General  G<ndon  an  estate 
with  ninety  serls. 

The  last  and  also  the  most  important  of  Gordon's 
military  services  in  Russia,  was  the  suppression  of 
the  Strclitzes — an  e%'ent  but  for  which  Peter  would 
have  i)robably  been  dethroned,  and  the  Russians 
thrown  back  into  their  original  liarbarism.  Tliis 
insolent  soldiery,  discontented  at  those  TCfoimS  both 
civil  and  militaiy  by  which  their  power  would  be 
subverted,  and  conceiving  that  the  absence  of  the 
c/ar  on  his  travels  through  Western  Europe  was  a 
favourable op{>ortunity  for  regaining  theirascendency, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  resolved  to  march 
upon  Moscow.  Gordon,  who  had  licen  left  second 
in  command  to  the  general-in-chicf  by  his  impe- 
rial master,  and  was  at  the  head  of  I3,ooo  soldieis 
stationed  in  Moscow,  no  sooner  heard  of  this  demon* 
s'ration  than  he  ado]-)ted  the  most  viL;'>ruu-,  measures 
to  check  it;  but  finding  these  inetlectual,  he  took 
the  field,  resolving  to  crush  the  mutiny  by  force.  In 
the  meantime  the  Strelitxes  were  not  idle,  and  on 
their  oflfeemrefitsfng  to  lead  them  to  Moscow,  they 

deposed  them,  elected  other  captains  in  their  stead, 
and  commenced  tlieir  march  to  the  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cordon  proceeded  against  them  with 
such  celerity  tliat  he  met  tliem  mid-way,  and  tried 
the  effect  of  negotiation,  but  in  vain:  to  Moscow 
they  declared  they  were  determined  to  march,  or  die 
by  the  way.  An  engagement  followed,  but  such 
were  the  masterly  dispositions  of  Cordmi,  t!in!  tl.e 
Strclitzes  were  defeated  at  every  }>oint,  and  driven 
off  the  field  beyond  the  power  of  rallying.  1  he 
leaden  of  the  conspira^  and  many  of  their  fidlowcrs 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  judicial  severity  of 
their  punishment  so  completely  quelled  this  fonni- 
dable  spirit  of  discontent,  that  even  its  murmuring 
w  as  now  unheard.  There  was  no  longer  the  slightest 
hope  of  the  deposition  of  the  czar,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Sophia  or  the  widow  of  Ivan,  under  whom 
the  Strelities  would  have  been  once  more  the  real 
sovereigns  of  Rus»a.  It  was  fortunate  also  that 
Peter,  alarmeil  at  tlie  tidings  of  the  consjiiracy,  had 
returned  home,  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  concert 
new  measures  for  the  public  safety.  His  first  step 
was  to  su|iersede  these  useless  Strclitzes  by  new 
troops,  armed  and  disciplined  in  the  best  European 
Cfishion,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  armies  by 
which  native  discontent  and  foreign  hostUiQr  could 
be  quelled,  and  his  vast  designs  for  the  Rgenention 
of  Russia  carried  out. 

So  important  an  event  in  the  history  of  Russia  as 
the  snppresNon  of  the  Strelitzes  occupied  the  larger 
portion  of  the  year  1698,  and  at  the  close  of  it  the 
brave  oi  l  Scot  was  cnn^cious  that  his  last  fight 
I  was  fought,  and  his  career  about  to  be  ended.  This 
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he  himself  noted  in  the  last  entrj'  of  his  journal, 
<iate<l  Deccmbt-rjist,  in  the  following  soktnn  words: 
— "Almighty  Ciod  be  jjraised  for  his  gracious  long- 
suffering  towards  me  in  sparing  my  life  so  long. 
GmUL  gndous  God*  that  I  may  make  a  good 
uie  of  toe  time  that  thou  naamt  he  pkaied  yet  to 
gnmt  me  for  repentance.  This  year  I  have  felt  a 
sen -iMi'  decrca'^e  of  health  and  strength.  Vet  thy 
will  lie  done,  gracious  God."  During  the  following 
Slunrncr  lie  wa-;  so  weak  ai^  to  be  unable  to  leave  his 
bed,  and  he  died  on  the  2Qth  November,  1699. 
During  the  last  stage  of  his  iUnen  the  grateful  czar 
had  daily  viuted  )Ua  old  aervaaL  fitieod,  and  pre- 
ceptor; and  when  GoidoD  hreathed  his  fast  sigh. 
Peter,  who  stood  weeping  by  his  bedside,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  departed  a  mourner  from  the  house  of 
mourning.  The  intennent  was  that  which  graces  a 
national  benefactor.  The  long  line  was  headed  by 
the  czar;  the  chief  nobles  of  his  empire  followed*  and 
after  than  the  ambassadors  of  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe.  The  body  was  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  twenty-eight  colonels,  and  twenty  ladies  of  the 
highest  families;  in  Muscovy  followed  in  the  train  of 
his  widow.  The  remains  were  interred  before  the 
high  altar  of  the  first  chapel  of  stone  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to  raise  in  Moscow, 
and  built  chiefly  by  the  bounty  of  the  deceased;  and 
on  the  tomb  the  following  inscription  still  arrests  the 
eye  of  the  passenger:— 

**S>cnc  Tz.ircac  M:«jest.'«ti«  Militiae  Geoeralis 
I'atncius  LcopoIJus  Gurdon 
Nattu  Anno  Domini  16^;  die  11  Martii 
Swatat  Anno  Dontini       .-9  Novcnbris 
Reqtiicscat  in  I'acc." 

GORDON,  Robert,  of  Straloch,  an  eminent 
geographer  and  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Kinmundy 
in  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  14th  September,  1580. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Gordon  of 
Pitluig,  a  gentleman  who  long  stood  high  in  the 
fivrour  of  nb  foverdgn  James  VI.,  as  appears, 
amongst  other  circumstances,  from  some  curious 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  th.-it  monarch,  in  one  of 
which  he  is  laid  under  contriluitjin,  though  in  the 
most  affectionate  terms,  for  a  horse  for  the  king's 
approaching  marriage,  and  fai  another  is  wnnnly 
invited  to  the  baptism  of  the  unfbctonate  Charles  I. 

Robert  Gofdon  received  the  first  tndiments  of  his 
education  at  Aberdeijn,  and  ha\nng  passed  the  usual 
course  of  the  humanity.  m.athcmatical,  and  plidoso- 
]ihical  classes,  was  the  Ar^/ graduate  of  the  Marischal 
University,  then  recently  foimded  by  George  liarl  of 
Marischal.  In  1598,  being  hi  his  eighteenth  year, 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  his  education. 
Here  he  remained  for  two  years.  On  hb  lather's 
death,  which  happened  in  1600,  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land; and  in  1608,  having  married  a  daughter  of 
Alexander  Irvine  of  I.enturk,  he  bought  the  estate 
of  Straloch,  ten  miles  north  of  Aberdeen,  and  now 
devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies 
— I^Ki^pby,  histmy,  and  the  antiquities  of  Britain. 
To  the  first  of  these  he  teems  to  have  been  especially 
attached,  and  it  was  his  perseverance,  indu'~tr)',  ami 
accuracy  in  this  science,  then  in  an  extremely  rude 
statis,  that  first  obtained  him  the  celebrity  which  he 
afterwards  enjoyed.  There  were  only  at  this  time 
three  maps  01  Scotland  in  existence,  all  of  them  so 
rude  and  iaaocniate  as  to  be  wholly  oselecs.  llie 
hiaccuracy  of  these  sketdies  had  been  img  known, 
and  W!is  the  subject  of  great  and  universal  complaint. 
Urged  on  by  this,  and  the  general  dissatisfaction, 
Mr.  Gordon  cmployeil  himself  in  making  geographi- 
cal surveys  hy  aftiuil  mensuration;  a  labour  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  subjected  thcm- 
aelves  to.  He  has  therefore  the  merit  of  bdng  the 


first  who  api  I'l  l  this  indi^KOnble  but  tedious  and 
lahvirious  process  fur  secunng  accuracy  in  topogra- 
phical bur\eys  to  Scotland. 

One  consetjuence  of  Mr.  Gordon'sseal  and  industry 
in  these  patriotic  pursuits,  vras  a  great  extension  of 
hb  oelelnity,  which  at  lenelh  even  reached  the  royal 
ear.  In  I641  King  Charles  was  applied  to  by  the 
celebrated  map  nti  I  atlas  publishers,  the  IJlcaus  of 
Amsterdam,  for  his  p.itron.igc  of  an  atlas  of  .Scotland, 
which  they  were  then  contemplating,  and  requesting 
his  majesty  to  appoint  scmie  qualified  persons  to  assist 
them  with  InlbrmatioD  for  the  intended  work;  and, 
in  emedaL  tdttiai^  and  amend  certain  geogmphic 
sketches  of  one  Timothy  Font,'  of  which  they  nad 
been  previously  put  in  possession,  but  in  a  confused 
and  mutilated  state.  This  laj>k  King  Charles,  in 
the  following  flattering  letter,  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Gordon.  "Having  lately  seen  certain  charts  of 
divers  shires  of  thb  our  ancient  kingdom,  sent  here 
from  Amsterdam,  to  be  corrected  and  helpit  in  the 
defects  thereof,  and  being  informed  of  your  sufficiency 
in  that  art,  and  of  your  love  both  to  learning  and  to 
the  CR'dit  of  your  nation;  we  have  therefore  thought 
fit  hereby  earnestly  to  entreat  you  to  take  so  much 
pains  as  to  revise  the  said  charts,  and  to  help  them 
m  such  things  as  you  find  deficient  therenntil,  that 
they  may  be  sent  back  by  the  direction  of  our 
chancellor  to  Holland;  which,  as  the  same  will  be 
honourable  for  yourself,  so  shall  it  tlo  us  good  antl 
acceptable  service,  and  if  occa.sion  present  we  shall 
not  be  unmindful  thereof.  From  our  palace  of 
Holvrood  House,  the  8th  October,  1641." 

Mr.  Gordon  readily  undertook  the  task  thos  Im- 
posed upon  him,  and  m  1648  the  atlas  was  published 
with  a  dedication  from  Mr.  Gordon  to  Sir  John 
Scott  of  Scotstarvit,  who  had  greatly  encouraged 
and  forwarded  the  work.  A  second  edition  of  this 
atlas,  which  w  as  long  the  standard  book  of  reference 
for  Scotland  and  its  Qomerous  island^  was  pablished 
in  1655,  and  a  third  in  1664.  It  b  now,  of  course, 
superseded  by  later  and  more  scientific  surveys. 

The  work  consists  of  forty-six  maps,  general  and 
]«rticular,  with  ample  descriptions  and  detached 
treatises  on  the  antiquiti&s  of  Scotland.  Of  such 
importance  was  this  undertaking  considered,  that, 
wild  and  disordered  as  the  times  were,  Mr.  Gordon 
was  dniing  its  progress  made  a  special  object  the 
cnre  and  protection  of  the  legislature.  An  act  of 
]iarli.iment  was  passed  exempting  him  from  all  new 
taxations,  and  relieving  him  from  the  quartering  of 
soldiers.  To  carrj*  this  law  into  efi'txt,  orders  were 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  various  commanders 
of  the  forces  in  North  Britain,  dischairang  all  officers 
and  soldten^  as  wdl  horse  as  foot,  nom  tronbling 
or  molesting,  or  quartering  on  Mr.  Rolnrrt  Gorrlon 
of  Straloch,  his  house,  lands,  or  tenants,  and  from 
levying  any  jmblic  (hies  on  the  said  Mr.  Robert 
Gonlon,  or  on  any  of  his  possessions. 

The  charts  exdusively  executed  by  Mr.  Gordon 
were:  1st  A  chart  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
taken  from  Ptolemy  and  the  most  ancient  Roman 
authors.  2d.  A  map  of  ancient  Scotland,  as  de- 
scribeil  in  the  Roman  itineraries.  3d.  A  map  of 
modern  Scotland.  4th.  ,V  map  of  the  county  of 
Fit'c,  from  actual  survey  and  mensuration.  5th.  A 
map  of  the  counties  of  .Aberdeen  and  Banff,  with 
part  of  the  county  of  Kincardine  6ch.  A  large 
map  or  geographical  view,  taken  from  actna)  survey, 
of  the  most  inland  provinces  of  Scotland  lying  Ix- 
twecn  the  river  Tay  and  the  Murray  Frith. '  7th.  A 
large  map^  fiom  actual  innrey,  of  the  noM  northeia. 


'.Sbb  ef  Mr.  Rofasft  Font,  ariafalcr  *t  die  Wot  Kiik 
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moaaUUaoits,  and  inaccmsible  parts  of  Scotland, 
iadwfinK  put  of  tlie  island  of  Skye.  To  all  of 
these  Mr.  Gordon  aopended  treatises,  descriptive 

of  everything  remarkable  contained  within  their 
various  bounds  —  towns,  castles,  religious  houses, 
antiquities,  rivers,  lakes.  Sec,  and  occasionally  in- 
troducing some  interesting  accounts  of  the  most 
dkdnpiished  families  ia  the  different  counties. 

One  of  the  treatises  alluded  to  is  particularly 
curious,  from  its  containing  an  attempt  to  overturn 
the  commiinly  received  opinion  as  to  the  Ultima 
Thulc  of  the  Romans.  This  tract,  which  is  entitled 
De  Inntla  Tkult  Disscrtatio,  endeavours  to  show 
that  none  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  Islands,  and 
stitl  tess  Iceland,  answers  to  Ptolemy's  chart  of 
'ITiale;  and  Mr.  Gorl  in  roncludes  by  giving  it 
is  hi>  opinion  that  llie  i---lanil  of  Lewis,  the  most 
westerly  of  thi;  IK-hridcs,  is  the  real  Thule  of  the 
aodeit  K  imins.  Besides  these  meritorious  works, 
Mr.  GorJoii  wrote  many  detached  pieces  of  much 
intesHl  and  value;  none  of  which,  however,  though 
many  extracts  ha^  been  made  6om  them,  have  yet 
been  published.  Amongst  the  most  important  of 
these  arc,  a  critical  letter  in  Latin  to  Mr.  David 
Buchanan,  containing  strictures  on  the  histories  of 
Boyce,  Buchanan,  and  Knox,  and  on  Buchanan's 
treatise  Dt  Jure  Rtgni  apud  St9t9s:  and  a  prefiMe 
intended  to  he  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  Spottls- 
wood's  Histor)'.  The  last  work  of  .my  importance 
which  he  undertook  wx-;  a  History  of  t'l,-  !\:mily  of 
Gtrdon.  This  work,  however,  is  incorrect  m  many 
hapOCtaat  particulars,  and  in  many  instances  erro- 
neon  with  tmud  to  its  historical  fitcta«  especially 
previons  to  the  year  1403.  Wlwn  Mr.  Gordon 
undertook  this  work  he  was  far  a(Ivance<l  in  years, 
led  a  retired  life,  and  had  no  ready  access  to  those 
liocumcnts  and  records  which  alone  could  have 
insured  accuracy,  circumstances  which  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  some  apology  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  already  done  so  much,  and  had  rendered  such 
important  services  to  his  country.  Mr.  Gordon 
tiaally  cl.)>exl  a  long  .•in<l  active  life  in  August,  1661, 
having  then  attained  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
It  is  nndi  to  be  legretted  that  he  did  nott  as  he 
appeal!  to  have  contemplated,  write  aa  acoonnt  of 
us  own  ttmo,  whidi  comprise  one  of  the  most 
important  perimls  of  Sc<itti-.h  history.  There  w.is 
ti'j  one  better  fitted  for  th;>  t.i-k,  .is  well  from  the 
t.ilcTit-.  which  he  pos>t;-ssed,  .is  from  the  uncommon 
opportunities  which  he  enjoyeti  of  stud^ring  the  lead- 
il^  characters  and  events  of  these  stirnQg  times;  for 
hb  superior  judgment,  peaceable  demeanour,  and 
Ecneruly  judicious  conduct,  gained  him  the  confid- 
ence and  esteem  of  all  parties,  and  thus  brought 
hun  often  in  contact,  as  an  .idviscr  and  mediator, 
with  the  chief  men  of  l>oth  the  factioiu  which  then 
distracted  the  state.  With  the  view  of  oompiling 
mch  a  work  as  has  been  alluded  to^  Mr.  Gordon 
had  collected  a  vast  quantity  of  interesting  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  Montrose  wars.  These  his  son, 
Mr.  James  Gonlon,  parson  of  Kothiemay,  afterwards 
employed  in  compdmg  such  an  account  as  his  father 
had  contemplated.  Th  is  lat  ter  woik,  which  contains 
the  transactions  of  the  nocthem  part  of  Sootland 
hejmid  the  PoTth  from  1637  to  1043,  after  remain- 
:ni;inMS.  until  1841,  was  pubUsbed  by  the  Spalding 
Club  in  three  volumes  4to. 

As  h-is  been  already  said,  Mr.  Gonlon,  tliough 
rcMliog  in  the  very  midst  of  dvil  war  and  commo- 
tlca,  was  not  only  permitted  to  live  in  qoiet,  and  to 
pvne  his  studies  without  interruption,  bat  was 
ueqnently  summoned  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  parliamcot  and  bjJT  the 
(General  Assemblies  of  the  church. 


One  of  these  invitations,  from  the  Earl  of  Marischal 
and  General  Middkton,  besides  showing  the  imfior* 
tance  which  was  attached  to  Mr.  Gordon's  advice, 

is  sufficiently  curious  in  itself  It  is  addressed  "to 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Laird  of  StraUoch,  '  and 
runs  as  follows: — "Right  Honourable:  in  regard  we 
are  called  to  be  here  for  the  time,  for  taking  course 
for  what  may  concern  the  puUic,  ftc.,  tlieae  are^ 
therefore,  to  desire  that  you  will  be  here  at  Aber- 
deen on  Friday  next,  the  3d  of  October,  1645,  when 
we  ^hall  meet  you  there.  So  looking  ri'-'-ureiily  lur 
your  meeting  us,  as  you  will  testify  yi  ur  iinVclinii  to 
the  business,  and  have  llStOVemain  \  ^.r  .JYt  ctiunate 
friends.  (Signed)  Makischai,  John  Miool£TON." 

Another  extract,  still  more  mterctting,  frmn  one 
of  in.iny  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Gordon,  by  Lord 
Gordon,  craving  his  advice  and  assistance,  will  not 
only  show  the  deference  which  was  paid  to  his  can- 
dour and  judgment,  but  will  also  show  how  fully 
they  were  appreciated  by  both  parties.  Lord  Gor« 
don,  who  was  afterwards  killed  at  Alford,  after 
earnestly  soliciting  a  meeting  for  advice,  adds,  "If  I 
l>e  tiv)  far  engaged,  i>r  Ik-  not  well  a<iviM-d,  my 
friends  and  I  both  may  find  the  prejuiiice.  In 
conscience  this  is  no  draught,  hot  a  mere  necessity* 
which  I  hope  you  will  comrilder.  I  do  neither  cttvy 
you  in  enjoying  yonr  furred  gown  nor  the  fireade^  I 
promise  you,  but  do  carne^^tly  wish  to  see  you." 

Besides  his  other  ntcnniplishinents  Mr.  Gordon 
w.as  a  prohiuiKl  cl;;-sic;il  scholar,  asd  WlOte  Latin 
w  ith  much  reailiiiess  and  elegance. 

GORDON,  Rkv.  Robut,  D.D.  This  acnte 
original  thinker  and  eloqnent  preacher  was  hofn  In 

Cilencaim,  Dumfries.shire,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1786, 
His  early  opportunities  fur  obtaining  a  superior 
education  appeared  certain,  as  his  father,  a  man  of 
considerable  natural  endowments,  as  well  as  high 
religious  worth,  was  parochial  schodmaster  at  Kitk< 
land  of  Glencaim.  This  prospect,  however,  was 
apparently  extinguished  when  Robert  was  about  six 
years  old,  Ijy  the  death  of  his  father;  but  it  often 
happens  that  such  a  bereavement,  instead  of  discour- 
aging, only  braces  a  mind  of  native  eneigr,  and  fits 
it  for  fotnre  exoellenoe  by  a  stem  apprenticeship  of 
efToft  and  self-reliance.  Besides  this,  he  still  pos* 
s('sse<l  an  able  puide,  so  far  as  his  school-boy  studies 
and  the  bias  of  his  mind  were  concerned,  in  his 
surviving  parent,  of  whom  he  was  the  only  son;  a 
woman  characterized  in  her  limited  circle  by  strong 
intellect,  .as  well  as  pious  prindplca.  How  Robert 
availed  himself  of  these  advantages  was  well  attested 
by  the  fact,  that  when  he  had  scarcely  reached  his 
sixteenth  year  he  was  ajipointetl  by  the  heritors  of 
Kirkland  to  the  office  of  parish  teacher,  which  his 
father  had  occupied.  Not  only  the  excellence  of  his 
scholarship,  but  also  the  steadiness  and  energy  of  his 
character,  most  have  been  well  established,  when 
they  were  allowed  to  outweigh  such  an  immaturity 
in  ]x)int  of  years.  The  choice  was  justified;  for 
though  so  young,  he  conducteil  himself  in  suth  a 
trying  position  with  the  steadiness  and  gravity  of 
maturea  manhood  ;  and  his  pupils,  several  of  whom 
were  older  than  himself,  regarded  him  not  only  with 
aflection,  bat  deep,  dutiful  respect. 

As  it  wxs  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  that  the 
wishes  of  Roljcrt  Gordon  had  l)een  directed,  he  did 
not  long  remain  in  that  of  a  schoolmaster.  Atten- 
dance at  the  university  was  necessary,  and  he  re- 
paired to  Edinburgh,  where,  like  many  of  those  who 
nave  become  the  most  talented  divines  of  the  day, 
he  supported  himself  during  his  course  of  study  at 
the  university  by  the  scanty  resources  of  tutorship; 
and  thus  fought  his  way  onward,  step  by  step,  untd 
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be  reached  the  divmity-hall.  In  this  rough  fashion 
not  a  few  of  the  ablcrt  liniipiut^  at  wdl  as  profound* 
est  thinkeis  of  our  ehareh  are  formed  for  active 

service.  A  sitnatkmas  tutor  in  Perthshire  occasionetl 
his  rcmo>nl  from  Ediiiliiir;;h,  ami  the  [<rosccution 
of  his  tlK-filoL^iial  studifsut  M.irischal  C'(illfi;i-,  AImt- 
dein.  where  be  enrolled  as  a  stuilent  in  divinity  in 
iSo;,  at  the  age  of  twcnty-thrcc.  At  this  period, 
also^  be  was  a  saember  of  the  Theological  Society, 
composed  of  theological  students  of  the  college,  and 
there  formed  acquaintri^iocships  with  several  who 
afterwards  L)ccame  distin;^viislicd  nniaincnts  in  the 
church,  and  with  whom  his  intercourse  continiiLiI 
till  the  close  of  life.  His  appearances  as  a  student 
at  this  period  are  thus  described  by  one  of  the  mem> 
ben.  He  "soon  attracted  much  attention  by  his 
power  of  reasoning  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts 
in  i;cr\ous  language.  In  fact  there  was  a  [general 
rciui-tanco  to  encounter  him  in  ar^fimicnt,  or  to  take 
the  opi'O'^itc  --uie  of  a  <jucstion  to  that  which  he 
supported.  He  manifested  both  a  great  facility  in 
dealing  with  principles^  and  a  gicat  acuteness  in 
detecting  the  fidlacies  of  aa  opponeot  Still,  his 
example  unqaestionabt^  exercised  a  very  salutary 
influence  in  stimulating  the  other  memlx-rs  to  prepare 
themselves  on  i]\icsii  ii)<  to  be  discussed,  so  as  not  to 
trc:ii  :hi-m  in  ;t  su| n-riu  i.i!  ;ii  ii.irt,  as  thcy  were  aware 
that  their  rea.sonings  and  averments  wouhl  have  to 
ttodergo  a  sifting  process.  His  manner  of  debating, 
UtOt  aacacteriied  by  gint  fairness,  tended  mndi 
to  correct  a  habit  into  which  young  eontroverrialists 
are  apt  to  fall,  vi/.  that  of  triumphing  in  small  n  b 
vantage*;,  and  of  substituting  empty  dfclamation  for 
argument."  While  such  was  his  intellectual  char- 
acter, his  moral  deportment  was  in  admirable  coin- 
ddence  and  hannony.  The  same  commemorator 
of  his  early  dayi  thm  ooi^iniea: — "Modes^  was  a 
ciuality  by  which  he  was  eminently  chaiacterlted  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak.  He  could  Iw.nr  his 
pari  well  in  general  society;  but  he  always  showed 
much  deference  to  his  ciders,  csjjecially  if  they  h.ad 
Other  claims  to  respect.  His  early  friends  will  re- 
memt>er  that  he  used  to  manifest  the  deepest  abhor- 
rence of  anything  in  the  shape  of  falsehoo<1,  menu 
selfishness,  and  hypocrisy,  and  a  most  withering  con- 
tem]it  of  nil  fa!  ,:  and  hollow  pretensions."  In  w  hat 
strong  relief  all  these  (jualities  of  his  youth  were 
brought  out  when  Dr.  (Jordon  entered  into  public 
life,  can  be  well  rememl)crcd  by  those  who  enjoywl 
bis  society. 

Tbeattcndanee  of  Mr.  Gordon  at  the  divinity-hall 
extended  over  five  sesnons,  partly  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  but  more  especially  at  Aberdeen;  and 
v  ith  the  study  of  theology,  that  of  the  exact  sciences 
occupied  nmch  of  his  attention.  It  was  to  these, 
indeed,  that  his  original  bias  tended,  and  their  study 
influenced  his  intellectual  character  both  as  a  scholar 
and  theologian.  He  cared  little  for  the  produce  of 
imagination,  and  would  at  any  time  have  preferred 
a  prol)lcm  to  a  poem:  instead  of  l>cing  contented  to 
sec  an  i  lea  looming  in  the  dist.ancc  and  through  the 
mist,  and  taking  it  u)x)n  such  doubtful  security,  he 
must  needs  gauge  it  in  all  iu  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  before  he  could  be  satisfied.  It  was  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  he  was  so  impassive  to  tran- 
scendentalism, and  that  in  after-years  he  character- 
i/C'l  o;if  of  ("obTi'lr^c's  mar\clluns  monologues  to 
wIulIi  he  had  lutencd  with  a  countenance  of  mathe- 
matical scvcriiy,  as  "all  buff."  This  intellectual 
tendency  had  made  him  a  close  and  accurate  meteoro- 
logical observer ;  had  enabled  him  to  discharge  suc- 
cessfully the  duties  of  a  Csctor  as  well  as  tutor  to  one 
of  his  employers,  and  had  pointed  him  out  as  the 
littert  peison  to  write  the  aiticles  ''Geography/ 


"Euclid,"  and  "Mctcorolo-y."  in  the  EdiuhurH 
Encyclopedia.  It  was  also  these  pofweii  of  cakOM* 
tion,  combined  with  capacity  for  the  mnMfiirioas 

<letails  of  business,  that  procured  for  him  the  tempt- 
ing  offer  of  an  important  situation  in  the  East  India 
House.  l!i:t  all  these  capacities  he  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  service  of  the  church ;  and  they  were 
manifested  not  only  In  his  mode  of  teaching  as  an 
investigator  and  cxpoonder  of  the  leatoos  of  divine 
truth,  but  the  effidency  with  wUdi  he  mnw^ged  those 

financial  ojicrations  connected  with  the diuich'swd- 
fare  that  ucrc  cotnmitted  to  his  care. 

1  he  liist  public  situation  which  Robert  (lordon 
held  was  that  of  master  in  the  academy  of  I'crth; 
but  not  long  after,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  the" 
parish  of  Kioiaun!.,  I'erthshtrc.  In  this  tursl  cbaige 
lie  remained  only  four  years,  having  been  called  rn 
1S20  to  the  cli!  cluTjK-l  of  ease  in  Buccleucli  .'street, 
Edinburgh;  an<l  soon  after  to  \\\ci}uoad  sacra  church 
of  Hope  I'ark,  which  was  built  for  him.  His  ar- 
rival in  Edinburgh  produced  an  unwonted  stir,  and 
lie  was  soi>n  one  of  the  most  popular  oreachers  of 
the  day.  At  this  no  one  was  so  astonisoed  as  him- 
self: his  innate  modesty  could  not  perceive  wherefore 
he  was  so  followed  after;  and  while  he  shrunk  from 
such  j>opularity  as  a  nu-placed  ami  uncertain  liking, 
it  only  clung  to  him  the  more  pertinaciously  on  that 
account.  His  preaching,  indeed,  was  in  a  style 
that  was  all  his  own — it  was  religiou.s  truth  in  its 
own  native  simplid^and  distinctness,  enforced  with 
all  the  imnasaloned  earnestness  of  one  pleading  upon 
a  life-ana-dcath  question — theological  s]H.-cu!ation 
without  its  coldness  and  abstractii)n,  and  oratorv 
without  its  nicret rii ious  ornaments.  Eew  could 
refuse  to  listen,  or  liiktening,  fail  to  comprehend 
such  preaching,  altbongh  it  so  much  transcendeil, 
both  in  expansivcneaa  ^d  depth,  the  assal  standard 
of  pulpit  ministrations.  A  volume  of  these  sermons, 
which  he  publishe<l,  attested  its  true  character,  so 
that  the  work  went  through  several  cthtioiis,  and  is 
still  pri/eil  as  a  standard  production,  while  the  most 
intellectual  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  l>ecanie 
[lart  of  his  r^ular  congregation.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, also,  tne  diploma  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  was 
s(>eedily  conferred  upon  htm.  In  1825  he  was  trans- 
latol  fnmi  Hope  I'ark  to  the  new  North  Church, 
and  in  iSjo  to  the  High  Church  of  Eilinburgh. 

During  the  whole  course  of  Dr.  (  jordon's  ministry 
he  was  seldom  to  be  found  encaged  in  the  contro- 
versies of  dnudi  courts;  but  when  it  was  necessaiy 
in  any  important  question  to  express  his  sentiments, 
they  bore  the  stamp  of  his  reflective  consdentioos 
character,  and  were  rcccivetl  with  respect.  .Such 
was  the  case  in  1S29,  when  the  great  fpiestion  of 
Catholic  emancipation  would  not  {>ermit  him  to  be 
silent,  and  when  he  also  found  himself  compelled 
to  dissent  from  most  of  bis  brethren.  In  spite  all 
the  warnings  of  history  to  the  contrary,  the  majority 
hail  jicrsuaded  themselves  into  the  fond  belief  that 
I'opery.  which  must  be  all  or  nothing,  wtuil  i 
conlcntctl  with  only  a  part;  and  that  when  its  present 
demands  were  concc<Ied,  the  question  would  be 
settled  to  all  future  time,  and  a  vexatious  controversy 
for  ever  laid  to  rest.  His  prophetic  declarations 
upon  this  occasion,  while  they  nave  been  but  too 
well  justified  by  succeeding  events,  were  very  dif. 
ferent  from  that  uncharitable  swccjiing  cotidemr.;>t  !■  n 
with  w  hich  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  condemn  every 
item  of  Pojx'r)-,  and  every  individual  hokler  of  its 
tenets.  Addressing  the  presbytery  of  Julinboigli* 
who  had  for  the  most  part  become  enamoured  of 
the  soothii^  system,  he  said : — "I  know  nothing  in 
the  history  of  Popery,  and  I  have  been  able  to  di^ 
cover  nothing  hi  the  manilwtatioM  of  itt  spirit,  that 
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inll  warmt  me  to  Irope  that  tbe  removal  of  Catholic 

duibiliiici  will  induce  the  pricsthwnj  of  the  Romish 
church  to  remove  the  seal  which  they  have  darc<i 
to  put  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  permit  us  to 
any  the  Bibte,  without  let  or  hindrance,  amoaa  the 
mimwiff  bma  whom  they  have  hitherto  excnided 
It.  I  give  them  credit  fur  a  deeper  and  a  stronger 
attachment  to  their  &ith,  than  to  suppose  that  any 
puliiical  boon,  or,  as  they  think  it,  any  act  of  politi- 
cal justice  on  our  part,  will  have  any  weight  with 
them  in  rendering  them  more  willmg  to  see  their 
flodtt  txaasfeired  to  the  guardiaiubip  of  Protestant 
piston;  nor  can  I  concehre  that  they  will  do  other* 
vx'x  than  smile  at  our  simplicity  when  we  avow  a 
h);>L-,  lh.it  by  conceding  to  them  the  privileges 
which  they  now  demand,  we  sh.iU  have  disarmed 
iheir  hostility  to  our  tenets,  and  drawn  them  over 
to  what  they  think  our  heresies  and  OUT  delusions. 
I  should  be  disposed  to  draw  the  vcfjr  opposite  oondu- 
9oa  It  is  by  their  fidelity  to  their  common  cause 
--their  determined,  persevering,  united  efforts — such 
efforts  as  a  religious  union  alone  could  make — that 
they  have  compelled  government  to  3il()|)t  the 
■easores  now  in  progress  for  conceding  to  them 
eertam  privileges.  I  say,  c«mpdUi:  for,  after  alt 
the  atteiiijit^  i"  explain  it  away,  this  is  in  reality  the 
acknowlolgnient  of  the  highest  political  authority 
in  the  empire.  .\iid  are  they  so  unskilful  cither  in 
WHn'"^si  or  political  tactics— so  little  able  to  av.iil 
t— T  of  the  vantage-ground  on  which  this 
■eaaaicv  if  socoessful,  will  place  them— «s  to  be  less 
GUefid  of  the  union  which  has  secured  so  Important 
attep  towards  the  attainment  of  what  mu^t  be  the 
Vidiand  uhimate  object  of  ever)'  consistent  Catholic 
—the  supremacy  of  their  system?"  Such  were  his 
Molimenu  upon  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tkm  in  1829,  and  the  events  of  the  present  day  but 
loo  well  attest  their  soundness. 

After  this  decided  stand,  which  Dr.  Gordon  made 
in  op[x>,ition  to  the  most  esteemed  aixl  talented 
of  hi>  brethren,  events  succeeded  of  Mill  more  im- 
iou>  urgency,  which  draped  htm  from  hl5  Ppce- 
icdasion,  and  sent  him  into  the  aien*.  These 
MR;  tbe  pivlndes  to  the  disruption  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  fin.-\lly  the  disruption  itst- IF.  .Still, 
howc\-er,  his  identic  spirit  predominated,  and  throu_i;h- 
out  the  --t'jrm  of  controversy  that  raided  for  years, 
his  words  were  like  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters 
when  thdr  commotion  is  at  the  fiercest.  So  high, 
howevn^  was  his  intellectual  standing,  and  so  well 
•wfmtood  the  uncompromising  conscientiousness 
of  his  principles,  that  this  very  gentleness.  whic!i 
in  an  inferior  or  doubtful  person  might  have  gone 
for  nothing,  only  seemed,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Gordon, 
to  give  his  opinions  greater  weight  and  ascendancy. 
The  public,  that  looked  on  in  donbt  and  uncertainty, 
were  cordpellcd  to  respect  a  cause  which  had  such 
a  man  for  its  advocate,  and  even  llic  wavering  of  his 
own  party  were  conl'irine<l  wlieri  they  siw  bis  hearty 
zeal  in  its  behalf,  and  reroemtx-reil  his  well-estab- 
lished character  for  wisdom,  circumspection,  and 
forbearance.  Such  was  especially  the  ca.se  when 
ihey  behdd  him  accompanying  the  presbytery  of 
Dunkeld  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  <)f  Session  in  !S  ^9, 
to  be  ccn^iured  for  ordaining  a  minister  tci  the  pari-b 
«f  l  etiu'tidy  in  opposition  to  a  civil  interdict.  In 
1S41  be  presided  as  mwierator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  in  this  capacity  it  was  his  painiul  duty 
— 4wn  which  he  did  not  shrink — to  depose  the  seven 
ministers  of  Strathbogie.  In  the  same  year  Dr. 
Cordon  prcsi  le  i  at  the  great  meeting  whicli  w.ns 
hfld  on  tho  2^th  of  .\ui,ni-vt  in  the  West  Church, 
Ivliiiljur^h  -  .1  inn-tiiiL;  limitetl  CKpreisly  to  those 

o&ce-bcarets  of  the  church  who  appimwd  of  its  late 


leststance  to  the  civil  power,  and  were  willing  to 

jKTsevere  at  every  ba/ard  ;  and  his  address  on  that 
solemn  occasion,  to  about  twelve  huiulred  ministers 
and  elders  assembled  from  every  part  of  .Scotland, 
while  he  announced  the  principles  for  which  they 
were  now  called  to  contend,  and  his  own  settled 
resolution  to  maintain  them  at  whatever  cost  or 
hazard,  sunk  deep  into  everj' heart.  HLs  next  public 
a]i;  I'.  nrance  was  at  the  convocation  held  at  Kdiiiburgh 
ill  November,  1842,  in  con.secjuencc  of  the  judgment , 
pronounced  by  th»  House  of  Loids  on  what  was 
called  tbe  second  Auchterarder  case,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  refusal  of  a  people  to  a  patron's 
presentee  was  not  only  no  bar  to  his  enjoying  tlie 
temporalities  of  his  parochial  charge,  but  nunc  also 
to  his  being  ordained  as  minister  ol  the  parish.  It 
was  evident  that  the  contest  had  come  to  such  a 
height  that  a  separation  between  church  and  state 
was  inevitable,  iJ  each  party  still  continued  to  hold 
by  its  respective  principles:  and  accofdfngly  the  con- 
vocation w.Ts  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
whether,  and  in  what  manner,  tiie  separation  should 
take  place.  These  meetings  extended  over  several 
evenings,  and  were  held  in  Roxburgh  Church,  where 
between  four  and  five  hundred  miaisten  gfLVe  thdr 
attendance.  It  was  at  one  of  those  meetings  that  a 
speech  of  Dr.  Gordon  made  a  solemn  impression 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  auditory;  and  in  the  course 
of  it  he  so  clearly  defined  and  so  distinctly  announced 
the  dtUies  of  a  church  thus  circumstanced,  that  his 
statemeitts  fonn  the  best  apology  for  the  disruption 
that  afterwards  ensued.    **1  set  out,"  he  said,  **with 

the  principle,  that  the  state,  the  sujircme  power 
in  the  state,  has  an  absolute,  uncontrolled,  uncon- 
trollable tlominion  over  civil  things.  Civil  rulers 
may  exercise  their  power  in  a  bad  way — they  may 
do  what  is  dearly  wrong ;  but  thelf*  i$  the  power, 
as  an  ordinance  of  God:  to  God  they  aie  icnonsible; 
but  I,  as  a  subject  of  the  realm,  am  bound  to  obey 
them.  Ill  the  ne.\t  place,  I  hold  that  we  have  a 
certain  connection  with  the  state,  in  which  connec- 
tion* a  certain  temporal  thing  is  concerned.  They 
were  entitled  to  o&ier  us  these  temporalities  on  any 
conditions  they  diose  at  first  In  the  same  way 
they  may  come  forward  at  any  future  period  ana 
say,  'We  have  changed  our  mind:'  they  may  pro- 
jjound  new  conditions  to  us  ;  and  if  we  cannot  agree 
to  the&e  conditions,  they  may  take  back  the  tempor- 
alities they  gave  us.  But  then  it  may  be  said,  '  We 
are  not  oome  to  that;  the  state  does  not  insist  yet 
on  the  conditions  to  whkh  we  object.'  It  most  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  judgment  of  tlie  supreme 
civil  court  is  a  prima ground  for  tlie  beliel  that 
the  state  regards  these  conditions  as  binding,  and 
that  these  decisions,  unless  repudiated  by  the  state, 
must  be  so  interpreted.  We  don't  need  them  to 
pass  a  new  statute  declaring  what  the  conditiool 
are.  The  statute,  as  inter^^reted  liy  the  supreme 
court,  is  virtually  a  new  statute.  It  is  thought  by 
some  parties  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  will  suc- 
cumb to  the  decisions  of  the  civil,  and  therefore  that 
the  interference  of  the  state  will  not  be  required; 
it  Is  therefore  our  duty  to  go  to  the  state,  and  say 
that  we  cannot  and  will  not  succumb.  I  cannot 
understand  how  I,  as  an  honest  man,  could  retain 
my  temporalities  on  other  conditions  th,»n  those  on 
which  they  are  offered  me.  A  reverend  gentleman 
In  the  hottie  spoke  of  voluntarily  abandoning  the 
temporalities,  and  said  that  to  do  so  would  be  to 
act  at  a  disadvantage.  Now,  I  do  not  go  out  of  the 
Kstablishment  voluntarily;  I  am  forced!  to  it  by  what 
is  infinitelv  more  terrible  to  me  than  the  s<)liiiei's 
sword  or  the  constable's  baton — my  own  conseiencc. 
I  am  peiseciUed  into  it.    Vou  may  talk  of  maia* 
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twinlftg  the  people'-,  privilci^es;  I  cannot  maintain 
them  et  the  expense  of  honesty.  Some  may  think 
that  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  our  cause  would 
be  mudi  stronger  if  thejr  saw  our  ministen  thnist 
out  t>y  violence,  bat  that  »  not  the  sort  of  attachment 
we  ilosirc.  We  wi>h  the  attachment  of  men  con- 
scientiously holding  our  views,  for  that  i>  the  only 
kind  of  attachment  which  will  stand  tiie  ti>t  to  which 
our  people  may  be  exposed.  Any  fcelmg  towards 
a  minister  arising  from  indignation  at  personal  vio- 
lence offered  to  him  would  be  of  voy  short  dum> 
tion" 

Day  by  day  events  went  onward  until  the  moment 
of  trial  arrived.  .\nd  would  a  disruption  in  very 
deed  t.ike  place  at  last,  and  five  hundred  clergymen 
be  found  so  tnie  to  their  promise,  and  so  self-deny- 
ing»  as  to  lay  down  their  comfortable  state  endow- 
ments at  the  demand  of  what  so  many  considered 
a  mere  a^ract  principle?  No,  it  is  impossible: 
martyrdom  is  only  for  a  rough  cheeiK-v^  period  of 
society,  ami  not  for  the  sleek  comluituble  days  of 
this  middle  term  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  which 
our  happy  lot  has  been  castl  So  &aid  statesmen; 
SO  said  the  well-endowed  dignitaries  <<f  the  Church 
of  England;  so  said  the  moderate  party  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  whoae  violence  had  precipitated  matters 
to  this  dangerous  jxnnt.  But  it  wis  imt  aninnL; 
them  alone  that  there  was  either  scornlul  scirptiL  i  Mn 
or  sympathetic  doubt;  for  among  the  most  conhrmcd 
of  the  outgoets  also  there  was  a  painful  appre- 
hension that,  even  at  the  last  moment,  there  might 
be  a  wavering  amoqg  their  ranks,  and  a  fallmg  away 
of  many.  Upon  this  point  even  Dr.  Gonlon  too 
had  experienced  moments  of  gloomy  anticipation, 
in  which  he  feared  that  the  promised  <iisruption 
would  finally  dwindle  down  into  a  trivial  tlissent, 
whose  testimony  would  be  unheard  or  unnoticed. 
But  still,  the  fact  that  he  did  not  flinch  for  an  instant 
in  his  purpose,  whether  he  might  be  accompanied 
by  many  or  by  few,  only  places  his  high  conscientious 
disinterestedness  in  a  stron<;cr  and  fairer  li^^ht.  To 
him,  also,  the  sacrifice  was  accompanied  wiili  pe- 
culiar aggravations.  The  clerical  charge  he  hcKl, 
besides  being  one  of  the  highest  in  Scotland,  enabled 
lllm,  from  its  being  a  collegiate  onc^  to  devote  a 
considerate  portion  of  time  to  his  favourite  studies; 
and  he  held  also  the  lucrative  office  of  collector  of 
the  Widows'  Fund,  to  which  he  had  been  appointe<l 
in  1S36.  But  high  othce,  leisure,  and  emolument, 
were  to  be  foregone  for  the  labour  and  precarious- 
nesii  of  a  missionary  life,  burdened  in  his  case  by  the 
growing  infirmities  of  age,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  very  lai^e  lamily  of  young  children,  who  looked 
wholly  to  nim  for  support,  and  whose  interests  would 
be  deeply  compromised  by  the  sacrifue.  But  he 
rendered  it  cheerfully,  and  went  forth  with  the  rest; 
and  perhaps,  as  his  eye  glanced  backward  at  the 
long  amy  of  his  brethren  on  their  march  to  the  new 
plaoe  of  meeting  at  Tanfield,  and  contrasted  their 
numbers  with  his  previous  doubts  and  misgivings, 
the  devout  joy  of  the  triumph  swallowed  up  all  re- 
membrance of  the  sacrifice. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Gordon 
were  spent  in  domestic  comfort,  as  well  ns  public 
honour  and  usefulness.  He  threw  himself  into  his 
new  sphere  of  increased  duties  with  all  the  ardour 
of  his  matured  manhood,  and  the  energy  with  which 
these  were  discharged  showed  little  or  no  abatement 
of  his  former  power.  If  any  change  indeed  was 
perceptible,  it  was  that  his  style  of  preaching  be- 
tokened the  purifying  furnace  of  trial  through  which 
his  mind  had  passed,  for  his  sermons  had  aa  increase 
of  apostolic  simplicity  and  unction,  which  BMde 
Us  pulpit  ministrarinns  even  mora  effective  than 


before.  His  studies  also  were  more  exchisively  con- 
lined  to  his  pulpit  ministrations;  and  although  be 
might  have  lightened  these  labours  by  acoepthlg 
a  Milieague,  he  conscientiously  persisted  in  encona- 
tering  the  same  amount  that  felt  to  the  lot  of  his 
younger  brethren.  His  death,  which  occurred  in 
NortluimlH'rland  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  2lst  of 
October,  1S53,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  thirty-eighth  of  his  ministry,  was  occasioned  by 
a  stroke  of  f^ralysis. 

Dr.  Gordon  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of 
.•\rts;  he  was  also  one  of  her  majesty's  master  prin- 
tere  for  Scotland.  Besides  the  volume  of  sermons, 
and  tile  articles  in  the  Entyclo^dui  Britannica  w  hich 
we  have  mentioned,  he  published  nothing;  but  from 
the  care  with  which  his  discourses  were  written,  a 
series  of  them  were  deemed  fit  for  the  pi«ss»  and 
were  accordingly  published  under  the  title  «f  Ckriit 
,!s  mnJt  knowm  If  tkt  Anatmt  Ckurcht  in  four  octavo 

volumc-s. 

GORDON,  Thomas,  an  eminent  party  writer,  and 
translator  >>{  Tacitus,  is  supposed  tO  have  been  bom 
in  the  parish  of  Keli%  in  the  stewartiy  of  Kirkcud* 
bright,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Hi,  fatlKT,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  family 
ilescended  from  the  Gordons  of  Ketimuir,  was  pro- 
prietor of  Gairloch  in  that  parish.  Thomas  Gonlon 
is  said  to  have  received  a  university  education  in  his 
own  country,  and  then  tu  have  gone  to  London  as  a 
litenuy  adventurer:  joining  these  circumstances  with 
his  avowed  infidelity,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a 
renegade  student  of  divinity  or  licentiate — almost 
always  an  unprincipled  and  odious  character.  In 
London  he  supported  himself  at  first  as  a  teacher  of 
languages,  and  gradually  became  an  author  by  pro- 
fession. He  is  said  to  have  been  employca  as  a 
political  writer  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  support 
of  the  Tory  ministry  of  which  that  nobleman  was 
the  head;  hut  this  hardly  corresponds  with  the  other 
dates  of  his  literary  exertions  for  Mr.  Gorilon 
appears  to  have  written  nothing  of  which  the  title 
has  been  commemorated  till  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Trenchaid;  and  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1720,  commenced^  In  conjunction  with  that  Individ* 
ual,  a  weekly  political  sheet  called  the  IndepencUnt 
/rV;/;'.  If  Gordon  wrote  in  the  reipn  of  (>ueen 
Anne,  what  was  he  doing  in  the  course  of  the  six 
intervening  years?  Nor  is  it  of  small  ini^Mjrtance  to 
his  reputation  that  this  point  should  be  settled,  as  he 
became  a  distinguished  patriot  and  a  supporter  of 
Sir  Robert  WsJpole — the  very  reverse,  in  every 
respect,  of  what  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  day* 
of  t^ueen  Anne's  Tory  mini'-try.  It  is  our  own 
opinion  that  the  latter  allegation  is  not  well  lountied; 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  original  memoir  of  Gordon 
in  the  Jiiograpkta  Britannka,  1 766,  an  article  evi- 
dently written  by  a  person  that  must  have  known 
him  personally,  or  at  least  his  surviving  family;  that 
sketch  represents  him  in  the  more  probable  character 
of  a  young  man  taken  into  cmi>loyment  by  Mr. 
I'renchard  as  an  amanuensis,  and  subsequently  so 
much  improved  by  the  conversation  and  instructions 
of  his  employer,  as  to  be  fitted  to  enter  into  a  literary 
partnership  wiUi  him  as  an  indqiendcnt  patriotic 
writer.  Thus  we  see  much  came  to  rdieve  the 
memory  of  this  clever  person  firom  no  small  share  of 
the  odium  which  has  been Gsst upoB  It  faj subseqacnt 
biographical  writers. 

Trenchaid,  the  partner  of  Gordon,  was  a  political 
writer  of  tone  standing,  and  no  small  influence.  It 
was  in  oonseqnenee  of  a  pamphlet  from  his  pen  that 
the  parliament  obliged  lung  William  lo  send  hoM 
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tb  Dotdi  gosrds;  •  proceed tng  whldi  ts  tdd  to 

have  mo%'ed  that  {jrave  monarch  to  tears,  and  almost 
inluceJ  him  to  ^o  back  to  Holland  himself.  Mr. 
Trench.ird  was  the  author  if  i  work  which  appeared 
in  1709,  under  the  title  of  the  A'titurai  Hutary  of 
Supentttum,  and  held  the  oflfice  of  comminoner  of 
the  foffeited  estates  in  Iidaod.  His  ac(|uunteiice 
with  GoidoQ  appean  to  have  been  oommenced  with* 
out  the  fttiinality  of  an  introduction.  "Fri>m  a 
perfect  stranger  to  him,"  says  the  latter,  "aini  witliout 
•ay  other  recommendation  than  a  casual  coffee- house 
acqiiaintMcc,  and  bis  own  good  opinion,  be  took 
■e  iXo  his  &voor  and  car^  and  into  as  liigh  a 
degree  of  intimacy  as  ever  was  shown  by  one  man 
to  another.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,"  con- 
tinue! Gnriion,  "and  did  me  the  fjreater  honour,  as 
he  was  naturally  as  shy  in  making  friendships  as 
he  was  eminently  constar.t  t<j  those  which  he  had 
alieidy  aude."  The  ItuUptndent  IVhig,  which 
neattto  lunre  Ixeii  tlwir  fbit  joint  prodoction,  was 
COOtjaaid  f"r  a  vt-.ir,  stopping  in  January,  1 72 1. 
Before  its  cy.C.v.  a-iw,  namely  in  November,  1720, 
the  two  vfr;'LLr>  h.i.  1  ■;>c;^n  a  scries  of  letters  si^ed 
**Cato,"  in  the  lu^ttdon,  and  aftcrwanls  in  the  JirUish 
Journal,  which  was  OOntinued  almost  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Trendiaid,  an  avent  that  haopened  in  De- 
eember,  1723.  A  new  edition  of  tne  Independent 
H'Aif,  inclu<ling  a  rent-wed  series  published  by 
Gordon  after  NIr.  Trcnchard's  death,  appeared  in 
two  volumes  l2mo.  A  similar  collection  of  Cato's 
Lrtkn  appeared  in  four  volumes,  and  went  into  a 
fcoith  edition  in  1737. 

Of  the  Independent  U^tg  Dr.  Murray  thus  speaks 
in  liis  Literary  Htstory  of  Gallo^vay: — "It  is  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  lh.1t  tins  work  is  known  only 
by  name;  for  it  is  disfigured  by  sentiments  which 
aie  deserring  of  great  reprobation.  It  was  more 
iauadUately  directed  against  the  Juerarchy  of  the 
Church  of  England;  bat  it  was  also  meant,  or  at 
Icait  has  a  direct  tendency,  to  undermine  the  very 
fcandatjon  of  a  national  relii^ion,  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  to  bring  the  sacred  profession,  if  not 
lelifion  itself,  into  contempt.  The  sacerdotal  office, 
according  to  this  book,  is  not  aolj  not  recommended 
in_  Schptare,  but  is  unnecessanr  and  dangerous ; 
ministers  of  the  gospel  have  ever  been  the  promoters 
of  corruption  and  ignorance,  and  distingui-hi  l  by  a 
degree  of  arrogance,  iramorality,  and  a  thirst  alter 
secdar  power,  that  have  rendered  them  destructive 
of  the  pubUc  and  raivate  welfare  of  a  natioik  '  One 
drap  of  piiestcraft,*  say  they,  *is  enough  to  con- 
taminate the  ocean.' 

"The  object  of  Caljs  Letters"  continues  Dr. 
M  jrmy,  "is  nearly  the  s.Tme  with  that  of  the  ///i/</fV/. 
dent  IVki^ — with  this  difference,  that  its  thcolDi^ical 
aad  ecclesiastical  discossions  are  much  blended  wuh 
poKticaT  disquisitions^  It  was  iadaed  directed  par- 
ticaUrly  against  the  South  Sea  scheme;  the  knavery 
and  absunJity  of  which  our  authors  had  the  merit  of 
eiposing  at  a  time  when  almost  the  whole  nation  was 
into\icatetl  with  dreams  of  wealth  and  independence, 
which  it  artfully  cherished,  aad  by  which  so  many 
vere  rauied  and  betrayed. 

"Notwithstanding  the  insuperable  objections  we 
have  stated  to  the  most  of  the  principles  of  these 
works,  they  are  characterized,  we  must  ciinft.-.s,  by 
no  mean  portion  of  talents  and  learning.  The  authors 
Ktm  aLvays  masters  of  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat,  and  their  discanloaB  arc  dear,  dose^  and 

T^QRWS. 

"Like  every  person  who  in  .my  way  a'.tcmpt'^  to 
nmiermine  the  welfare  and  interests  of  society,  ( iordon 
andTrenchard  l.iid  claim  to  i^reat  ]nir;iy  of  intention, 
^^ccording  to  tJicir  own  statement,  ihcy  formed  the 


only  two  wise,  patriotic,  and  independent  men  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  *As  these  letters,'  says 
Gordon  in  his  preface,  'were  the  work  of  no  faction 
or  I  aliLl,  nor  calciil.itcd  fir  any  lucrative  or  ambitious 
ends,  or  to  serve  the  purposes  of  any  party  whatso- 
ever;  but  attacked  falsehood  and  dishones^  in  all 
shapes  aad  parties,  without  temporismg  with  any, 
but  doing  justice  to  all,  even  to  the  weakest  and 

most  unf.a-liionable,  .Tn<l  m.tintaining  the  principles 
of  liberty  a^'.iiiist  the  ]ir,ictices  of  most  parties:  to 
they  were  dmi  pcd  u  iilioiit  .iny  sordid  ci iinposition, 
and  without  any  consideration,  save  that  it  was 
jadlged  that  the  public,  after  its  terrible  convulsions, 
was  i^n  become  calm  and  safe.' " 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Trenchard,  his  widow, 
after  the  manner  of  l.^dics  in  .1  more  e\[ii(  -  1\  ^  iir.. 
mercial  rank  of  life,  Ixxamc  the  secijnd  wde  of  her 
husband's  journeyman  and  partner,  Mr.  Gordon— 
apparently  induced  to  take  this  step  by  the  asefiil> 
ness  of  Gordon  fn  managing  her  affidia.  By  this 
lady,  who  survived  him,  .ind  was  living  in  1766,  he 
had  several  clnldrtn.  His  circumstances  were  now 
very  easy  and  a^^ceable,  and  he  api-cars  to  have 
contemplated  tasics  which  require<l  leisure,  and  pro- 
mised to  give  him  a  permanent  fame.  A  translation 
of  Tacitus  executed  tiy  hint  (ihc  third  printed  in  the 
English  language),  with  disconnes taken  fiVRn  foreign 
commentators  and  (tnti-la!  of  that  histori.in,  ap- 
{K-ared  in  1 728,  two  volumes  folio;  and  the  subscrip- 
tion l)cing  patronized  bX  Sir  Rolierl  \Val|Hde,  it 
proved  a  very  lucrative  speculation.  Of  this  work 
one  writer  spades  as  follows: — "  No  dassic  was  ever 
|>erhaps  so  miserably  mangled.  His  (Gordon's)  style 
is  extremely  >-ulgar,  yet  affected,  and  abounds  with 
abrupt  and  inharmonious  {hjockIs,  ttitally  destitute  of 
any  resemblance  to  the  original;  while  the  translator 
fancied  he  was  giving  a  correct  imitation.  "*  Another 
writer  adverts  to  it  in  very  different  tetms.  "Though 
it  is  now,"  says  Dr.  Murray,*  **in  a  great  degree 
supersedcvl  by  the  elegant  translation  of  Sir.  >!uq>hy, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  work  ul  no  iiiconsuU  ralile  degree 
of  merit.  Mr.  tionlon  prol)ably  understood  his 
author  better  than  any  who  have  presented  him  to 
the  world  in  an  English  dress;  and  the  unlv  objec* 
tion  that  has  been  made  tq  the  work,  even  by  ikluiphy 
himself,  is,  that  he  foolishly  attempted  to  accommo- 
date  the  Knglish  language  to  the  elliptical  and 
epigrainmatic  style  of  the  Roman  historian."  Gordon 
afterwards  published  a  translation  of  Sallnst  in  the 
same  style  as  his  version  of  Tacitus. 

During  the  long  period  of  Walpole's  administra* 
tion  the  subject  of  this  memoir  ncttxl  as  his  literary 
supporter,  enjoying  in  return  either  a  regular  jiay  or 
the  ofhce  of  first  coninii"ioni  r  of  wine  licenses. 
After  his  death,  which  hapj)ened  on  the  28ih  ol  July, 
1 750,  two  collections  of  his  fugitive  writings  apjX'arcd 
under  the  respective  titles  of  A  Cmrdiai^  Lm  Sprits 
and  7%t  Pitftm  0/ Friestcraft  mid  OHMeixy  Sxakn 
-works  which  had  K-tter.  both  for  his  own  fame 
and  the  welfare  of  society,  Ijcen  suppressed.  Finally, 
a  volume  entille<l  Sermons  on  I*ractkal  Suf-jectstm* 
dressed  ta  Different  C&aracters,  appeared  in  1788. 

GORDON,  WiLMAM,  of  Earlston,  a  zealona 
dcfen  ler  of  the  covenant,  and  this  by  inheritance  as 
well  as  j iiinci|>le,  being  lineally  desLeiule<l  from  Mr. 
Alexander  Gordon,  who  entertained  some  of  the 
foUoweiB  of  John  Wickliffe,  the  fir^t  of  the  English 
reformers  reading  to  them,  in  their  secret  meetings 
in  the  wood  of  Airds,  a  New  Testament  translated 
into  EngUsfa,  of  which  he  had  got  possession. 

>  CJi  aimers'  Cmeral  BUtrnpkkal  Dictionary),  xvi.  loy. 
*  Litmuy  Hittary    Cmimmiy,  tecood  wlitMn,  i8a. 
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As  the  subject  of  this  notice,  however,  was — not- 
vidtstanding  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  ihe  covenant, 
Wid  his  steady  and  warm  friendship  for  those  who 
adhered  to  it — himself  a  retired  and  peaceful  man, 
little  of  any  Interest  is  left  on  record  regarding  him. 
And,  excepting  in  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life,  he 
mingled  little  with  the  public  transactions  of  the 
pcrio'l  in  which  he  l-.vofi.    So  far,  however,  as  his 

£ersonal  influence  extimled,  he  tlid  not  fail  to  ex- 
ibit,  both  feai  It.  >  ,ly  and  openly,  the  relicious  senti- 
ments which  be  entcitained.  He  woiud  ^ve  no 
lease  of  his  lands  to  anjr  one^  whatever  might  be 
oRered,  but  on  condition  of  their  keeping  family  wor- 
ship; and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  his  tenants 
at  a  place  appointed  ever)-  Sunday,  and  proceeding 
with  them  to  church.  He  had  also  acquire*!  a  re- 
putation for  his  skill  in  solving  cases  of  conscience, 
of  which  some  curious  eaaa^  instances  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  Wodiow's  AhoUi^  a  MS.  work  (now 
printed)  already  more  than  once  reicrred  to  in  the 
present  publication.  His  first  public  appearance,  in 
connection  with  the  faith  to  which  he  was  so  zeal- 
ously attached,  occurred  in  the  year  1663,  sof)n  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  An  episcopal  incum- 
bent having  been  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  the 
church  of  Ddiy,  to  wnich  Mr.  Gordon  haa  a  right 
of  patronage,  be  resisted  the  appointment,  on  the 
twofold  ground  of  its  being  conlrar)'  to  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  congregation  to  admit  an  Kpisto]!,;! 
minister,  and  an  invalidation  of  his  own  private  right 
as  patron.  For  this  contumacy  he  was  charge<i  to 
appear  before  the  oMincili  but,  not  obeying  the  sum- 
mons, he  was  soon  after  chaf]^ed  a  Koondtime^  and  I 
accused  of  keeping  conventicles  and  private  meetings 
in  his  house,  and  ordered  to  forbear  the  same  in  time 
comiiii;.  I  )is<)txr\nng  this  also,  ns  he  had  done  the  first, 
he  was  immediately  . ill rr  sentence*!  to  banishment, 
and  ordered  to  quit  the  l^mgdom  within  a  month,  and 
bound  to  live  peaceably  during  that  time,  under  a 
penalty  of  ^^lo^ooa  Still  disobeying,  Gordon  was 
now  sut^ected  to  all  the  hardships  and  rigours  of 
persecution.  He  was  turned  out  of  his  house  by  a 
military  forcf ,  and  c<mi]H  llcd  to  wander  up  and  down 
the  country  like  many  others  of  his  i>erseculed  breth- 
ren. In  the  meantime  the  battle  of  Rothwell  Bridge 
toolc  place,  and  Gordon,  unaware  of  the  defeat  of  his 
friends^  was  hastening  to  join  theraoks,  when  he  was 
met,  not  far  from  the  field  of  battle,  by  a  party  of 
English  dragoons,  by  whom,  on  refusing  to  surrender, 
he  was  instantly  killed.    The  troubles  of  the  tinus 

Ereventing  his  friends  from  removing  his  body  to  the 
urial-placc  of  his  family,  he  was  interred  in  the 
churchyard  of  Glassford,  where  a  pillar  was  after- 
wards erected  to  his  memory. 

GOW,  Nathaniel,  who,  as  a  violinist  and  com-  ( 
poser.  Well  deserves  a  place  in  any  work  intt  ii'luil  In 

t perpetuate  the  nanies  of  Scotsmen  who  have  done 
lon.ntr  or  scn  ice  to  their  country,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  t  he  celebrated  Neil  Gow.  His  motbei's  name 
was  Margaret  Wiseman,  and  he  wvs  bom  at  Inver, 
near  Dunkeld,  Perthshire,  on  the  28th  May,  1766. 
Nathaniel  and  his  three  l>rothers,  William,  John,  and 
Amlrcw,  having  all  given  early  mdications  of  musical 
talent,  a«loj)te<l  music  as  a  profession,  and  the  violin, 
on  which  their  father  had  already  gained  so  much 
reputation,  as  the  instrument  to  which  their  chief 
study  was  to  be  directed.  All  the  bratheis  attained 
considerable  eminence,  and  some  of  them  acquired 
a  fortune  l)y  the  practice  of  this  instrument ;  but  view- 
ing all  !:i  urcumstanccs  applicable  to  cich,  it  will 
not  be  looked  on  as  invidious  or  partial,  when  we 
say  that  Nathaniel  must  be  considercl  the  most 

eminent  of  bis  family  or  name^  not  only  as  a  per* 


former  and  composer,  but  as  having  more  than  any 
other  adv.-mced  the  cause  and  popularity  of  uur  na. 
tional  music  dudq^  Ul  ttane»  and  provided  by  his 
publications  a  permanent  nqMNttofy  of  SootUth 
music,  the  moat  complete  of  its  land  hitheito  given 
to  the  world. 

Nathaniel  was  indebted  to  his  father  for  his  first 
instructions.  He  commenced  on  a  .small  viulm 
commonly  called  a  it/,  on  which  his  father  Neil  had 
also  made  his  first  essay,  and  whidl  is  MiU  preserved 
in  the  £unily.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  contbraed  Oie  study  of  the  viofiB, 
first  under  Robert  M'Intosh,  or  Red  Rob,  as  he  was 
called,  until  the  latter,  from  his  celebrity,  was  called 
up  to  London.  He  next  took  lessons  from  M '( ;i.xsli.\n, 
better  known  by  the  appellation  of  King  M'Glashan, 
which  he  aailinrei  from  his  tall  stately  appearance 
and  the  showj  s^k  In  which  he  dressed;  and  who 
besides  was  In  high  estimation  as  an  excellent  com. 
poser  of  .Scottish  airs,  and  an  able  and  spirited  leader 
of  the  fashionable  bands.  He  studictl  the  violoncello 
under  Joseph  Kencagle,  a  nan;e  cf  s'>i;if  note  in  the 
musical  world,  who,  after  a  long  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  music 
at  Oxford.  With  Reneagle  he  ever  after  maintainrd 
the  drnest  faittmaey  and  friendship  The  foUowfaig 
laconic  letter  frtim  the  professor  in  1821  illustrates 
this; — "Dear  Gow,  I  write  this  to  request  the  favour 
uf  you  to  give  me  all  the  paititul.irs  leyanlinj^  the 
ensuing  coronation,  viz. — Does  the  crown  of  Scot- 
landgo?  Do  the  trumpeters  go?  Do  you  go?  Docs 
Mrs.  Gow  go?  If  so,  my  wife  andself  wiiu  0>;  and 
if  you  do  not  go,  1  will  not  go,  nor  mj  wwie  go." 
Gow's  first  prolessional  appearance,  it  is  Ix-lievH, 
was  in  the  band  cundutted  hy  King  M'Glashan,  in 
which  he  played  the  violonct  llo.  After  the  death  of 
M'GKishan  he  continued  under  his  elder  brother 
William  Gow,  who  succeeded  as  leader,  a  situation 
for  which  he  was  wdl  fitted  l»r  his  bold  and  spirited 
style;  but,  having  been  cut  off  aboat  the  year  1791, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty,  Nathaniel  took  his  place, 
and  mainLiiiied  it  for  nearly  forty  years  with  an 
eclat  and  success  far  lieyond  anything  that  cver  pre* 
ceiled  or  followed  him. 

So  early  as  178a,  when  he  could  not  have  been 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  Gow  was  aj^Mtuiled 
one  of  his  majesty's  trumpeters  for  Scotland,  a  situa- 
tion which  required  onlyjiartial  attendance  ami  duty, 
being  c.illed  011  oidy  to  officiate  at  r. lyal  (irotlam.i- 
tions,  and  to  accompany  the  justiciaiy  jn  Il;c^  >in 
their  circuits  for  a  few  weeks,  tbrice  in  each  year. 
The  salary  is  small,  hot  it  is  made  up  by  handsome 
allowances  for  travelling  expenses,  so  that  in  all  it 
may  yield  the  holder  about  ;^7o  per  annum.  This 
situation  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death,  although, 
during  some  of  his  later  years  he  was  forced  to 
employ  a  suf>siituto,  who dicw a consideiable pottioa 

of  tlie  emoluments. 

He  had  for  many  years  previously,  by  assuming 
the  lead  of  the  lasWnable  lands,  become  known 
not  only  as  an  excellent  violin  player,  but  as  a  sac- 

ccssfid  teacher,  and  as  having;  arranged  and  prepared 
for  publication  the  fir^t  liitec  iiund)ers  of  the  collec- 
tKiti  of  reels  and  straihs|)cys  publisheil  by  his  father. 
So  much,  however,  and  so  quickly  did  he  advance 
in  reputation  after  this,  and  so  generally  did  he 
become  aoquaitted  with  the  great  and  fashionable 
world,  that  in  1796,  without  giving  up  or  abating 
his  lucrative  employment  as  leader,  he  commencal 
business  as  a  music-seller  on  an  extensive  scale,  in 
C'linpany  with  Mr.  W'm.  Shepherd;  ami  for  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  commanded  the  most  exten- 
sive business  perhaps  ever  enjoyed  by  any  house  in 
the  line  in  ScoUand.    In  iSij,  however,  after  his 
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yutBCf's  dcalb,  the  business  wa';  wound  up,  and 
wkatever  profits  he  may  have  drawn  during  the  sub- 
Btence  of  the  partnership,  he  was  oblig^  to  paj  up 
aooBsidenUe  shortcoming  mt  iu  clos& 

It  was  in  1799  that  he  continaed  fhetrork  corn- 1 
inence<l  by  his  father  and  himself;  and  from  that  time 
till  1824,  in  addition  to  the  three  first  collections, 
and  two  books  of  Slozv  .-iirs,  J)<ii!i  c^,  lyaltus,  «kc., 
he  published  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Collection  of 
Stntksptyt  and  Xeds;  three  volumes  uf  Itatuties, 
being  a  republication  of  the  best  airs  in  the  three 
first  collections,  with  additions — four  volumes  of  a 
Repository  of  Scots  Sl<KL'  Airs,  Strathspeys,  and  Dances 
— two  volumes  of  Scots  I  'ocal  Meloilies,  and  a  Collec- 
tkm  ^  Amtkttt  Cnnous  Scots  MeWuSf  besides  a 
•Kit  maay  sasftUer  publications,  all  arranged  by 
■iflisdf  for  the  harp,  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello. Durinjj  the  life  (^f  his  f.ulicr  he  wa-;  a<«sisted 
by  lum,  and  the  first  numlx-rs  were  jnihlisheci 
as  the  works  of  Neil  Gow  and  Son.  Many  colk  c- 
tioas  had  been  published  previously  by  ingenious 
in<itviduals,  the  best  of  which  perhaps  was  that  of 
Oswald;  but  Gow's  collections,  beyond  all  dispute, 
are  the  most  extensive  and  most  complete  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  public;  embracing  not  only  almost  all 
that  is  $;ood  m  others,  but  the  ^eater  part  of  the 
compositions  of  Neil  and  Nathaniel  Gow,  and  Other 
Bwiabeis  of  that  musical  family. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  years  Gow  conmenced  I 
m-j-'ic-seller  once  more,  in  company  with  hi<  itnly  son 
Ncii,  a  young  man  of  amiable  and  cuilivatLxl  mind, 
who  had  received  a  finishc<l  education  at  luUnburgh 
and  Paris  for  the  profession  of  surgeon,  but  who, 
inding  no  favourable  opening  in  that  overstocked 
odliK  and  hairtng  a  talent  and  love  for  music,  aban- 
dooedit  and  joined  his  father.  This  young  gentle- 
man, who  was  the  composer  of  the  beautiful  melody 
oi  Bonny  Prince  Charlie,  and  a  great  many  others, 
was  not  long  spared  to  his  father  and  friend-,,  having 
been  cut  off  by  a  lingering  disease  in  1823.  'Vhc 
hniiMas  was  afterwanh  coatinaed  and!  1827 ;  but, 
vaatiqga  proper  head — Gow  himself  being  unable 
to  look  after  it — it  dwindled  away;  and  poor  Gow, 
after  a  lon^'  life  of  toil,  during  whicli  he  had  gathered 
coosiderabie  wealth,  found  himself  a  bankrupt  at  a 
ttae  when  ag«  utd  infirmity  prevnted  him  ftom 
doing  amthiqg  to  tetrieve  liU  fortones, 

Itls  dURcitlt  to  describe  the  influence,  success,  and 

reputation  of  Nathaniel  Gow  during  all  the  time  he 
conducted  the  fashionable  bands  in  Edinburgh  and 
ihrou^jhout  Sc'j'Jatid;  but  certain  it  is,  that  in  these 
respects  he  stands  at  tlie  head  of  all  that  ever  trotlc 
in  the  same  department.  Not  only  did  he  preside 
the  peers'  balls,  Caledonian  Hunt  balls,  and  .it  the 
parties  of  all  the  noble  and  fashionable  of  Edinburgh, 
bit  .It  mo^t  of  the  great  meetings  and  jiarties  that 
twk  place  throughout  Scotland;  and  in  several  in- 
stances he  was  summoned  to  Engluid.  No  expense 
detcned  individuals  or  pnUic  Mdies  from  availii^ 
dienisdvei  of  his  services;  and  it  appeal*  from  his 

■letnoranflum-books,  that  parties  treqacntly  paid 
htm  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  hfty 

Eneas  fi>r  attending  at  Perth,  Dumfries,  Inverness, 
,  with  his  band.  ( )ne  of  the  first  objects  in  the 
fbnaatiOBof  bshiuiiable  parties  was  to  ascertain  if 
Gow  was  disengaged,  and  tliey  would  be  fixed,  post- 
poned, or  alternl,  to  suit  hb  leisure  and  convenience. 
He  visited  London  frequently,  although  he  resisted 
many  invitations  to  settle  there  permanently.  In 
the  year  1 797,  when  in  London,  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  then  Marquis  of  Huntly,  got  up  a  fashion- 
able ball  for  him,  whidi  waa  so  weU  attended,  that 
■iter  Mring  all  expenses,  ;^I30  was  handed  over  to 
Mr.  Oov.  lie  was  in  the  habit,  too,  during  every 


visit  to  tlie  c.Tjiital,  nf  being  honoured  by  invitations 
to  the  private  parties  of  his  m.ajesty  George  IV., 
when  Prince  of  Wales  and  prince- regent;  on  wh^ 
oocaaions  he  joined  that  prince,  who  was  a  respect^ 
able  violoncello-player,  in  the  performance  of  Gon> 
certetl  pieces  of  the  most  esteemed  composers.  In 
1822,  when  his  majesty  visited  Scotland,  Gow  was 
summoned,  with  a  .select  portion  of  the  musical 
talent  of  Edinburgh,  to  Dalkeith  Palace,  and  the 
king  evinced  his  enduring  recollection  of  the  music- 
ian's visits  to  him  in  London,  by  quitting  the  banquet 
table  to  speak  to  him;  ordering  at  the  same  time  a 
goblet  of^  generous  wine  to  the  musician,  and  ex- 
pressing the  delight  he  experienced  not  only  on  that, 
but  many  former  ooGasiom»  in  listening  to  his  per- 
formances. Gow  was  overcome  by  his  majesty's 
ftimiliar  address,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  mutter 
in  a  choked  manner,  "God  bless  your  majesty." 
.\t  the  pcer^'  ball  and  the  Calc<lonian  Hunt  ball  his 
rn.ijc-sty  took  pleasure  in  expressing  the  satisfaction 
he  derived  from  Gow's  music;  so  that  when  the  latter 
rendered  his  account  for  his  band,  he  added,  "My 
own  trouble  at  pleasure,  or  nothing,  as  his  majesQr  ■ 
approbation  more  than  recompensed  me." 

Gow  had  an  annual  ball  at  Edinburgh  during  all 
the  time  he  was  leader  of  the  hands;  and,  until  a 
few  years  before  his  retirement,  these  were  attended 
by  all  the  fashion  muI  wealth  of  the  cotmtry,  there 
being  frequently  above  a  thousand  in  the  looro,  many 
of  wliom,  who  were  his  patrons,  did  not  Stint  theUT 
contributinns  t<>  the  mere  |:ince  of  their  ticlcelS.  He 
received,  besides,  many  compliments  beyond  the 
mere  charge  for  professional  labour.  At  his  ball 
ill  181 1  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  who  was  his  stanch 
supporter  on  all  occasions,  presented  him  with  a 
massive  silver  goblet,  accompanied  by  the  following 
note: — "An  old  friend  of  Gow's  requests  liis  accept- 
ance of  a  cup,  in  which  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
thousands  who  would  wish,  but  cannot  attend  him 
to-night."  He  was  presented  with  a  fine  violoncello 
by  Sir  Peter  Mnmy  of  Ocbtertyre,  and  a  valuable 
Italian  violin  by  Sir  Alexander  Don. 

WhUe  his  evenings  wtre  occupied  at  the  parties 
of  the  great,  his  days  were  not  s]it  nt  in  iiilLiH--s. 
He  had  .as  his  pupils  the  children  of  the  first  families 
in  the  country  for  the  violin  and  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment; from  whom  be  receivea  the  highest  rate 
of  fees  known  at  the  time ;  indeed,  it  appears  from 
his  books,  that  at  one  time  he  went  unce  a  week  to 
the  L)uke  of  Huccleuth's  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  a  dis- 
tance of  onlv  six  miles,  and  received  tWO  guineas  each 
lesson,  besides  travelling  expenses. 

Although  engaged,  as  already  said,  in  the  most 
extensively  patronized  musical  establishment  in  Scot- 
land, it  is  questionable  if  he  ever  at  any  time  realized 
profit  from  it,  while  it  is  certain  that  towards  the 
ch>se  he  was  a  great  loser;  indeed,  it  can  seldom  lie 
otherwise  where  the  proprietor  has  other  avocations 
and  leaves  the  management  to  his  servants.  But 
from  his  balls,  teaching,  and  playing,  the  emoluments 
he  derived  were  verv  great,  and  he  was  at  one  time 
worth  upwards  of  _;^20,ooo;  but  this  w.ts  ultimately 
swept  away,  and  he  was  forced,  whde  prostrated  by 
a  malady  from  which  he  never  recovered,  to  appeal 
to  his  old  patrons  and  the  public  for  their  support, 
at  a  ball  for  his  behoof  in  March,  1827,  which  he 
did  by  the  following  drcnlar:  ""When  I  formerly 
addressed  my  kind  patrons  and  the  poUic,  I  had 
no  other  claim  than  that  which  professional  men 
generally  have,  whose  exertions  are  devoted  to  the 
public  amusement.  By  a  patronage  the  most  unvary- 
ing and  flattering,  I  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  com- 
fortable independence^  and  I  looked  forward  without 
apprehension  to  passing  the  decline  of  my  days  in 
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the  bo5<5m  of  my  family,  with  competence  and  with 
happiness.  Unfortunately  for  me,  circum-jlanccs 
have  changed.  Hy  obligations  for  t'riciui.s,  and 
los<«s  in  traile,  my  anxious  savings  have  been 
gradually  wasted,  till  now,  when  umost  bed-rid, 
unable  to  leave  my  house  or  to  follow  my  profession, 
I  am  forced  to  sarrender  the  remnant  of  my  means 
to  pay  my  just  and  lawful  creditors.  In  this  situa- 
tion some  j^enerous  friends  iiave  stepped  forward  and 
persuadc<l  me,  that  the  rcLi  ilkction  of  my  former 
elTDrts  to  please  may  not  i>e  so  entirely  efTaccd  a.-, 
to  induce  tne  public  to  think  that  my  day  of  di>trc3.'> 
should  pass  without  notice  or  without  sympathy." 

The  ajipeal  was  not  in  vain — the  ball  was  crowded, 
and  handsome  tokens  of  lemenilirriiice  were  sent  by 
many  of  his  old  friends,  SO  that  iieJily  ;{,.>oo  \sas 
protiuccd.  'l  iio  b.ill  was  continued  annually  lor 
three  years  afterwards,  and  though  not  so  great  as 
the  first,  they  still  yielded  sufhcicnl  to  prove  the 
deep  sympathy  of  the  public,  and  to  afford  him  a 
consolation  and  support  in  his  hour  of  trial  and  sick- 
ness. It  should  not  be  omitted  that  tlic  nolilcmen 
and  j.jentleiiK-n  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  who  had 
during  all  his  career  been  his  warmest  j)atrons, 
voteil  jCS^  annum  to  him  during  his  life ;  and 
we  will  be  forgiven  for  lengthening  this  detail  a 
little  by  quoting  one  letter  out  of  the  n|any  hundreds 
teceived,  which  was  from  his  ever-generous  friend 
Mr.  ^^;ullc  of  Panmurc :  "  Vour  letter  has  ^iven  me 
real  uneasiness,  but  although  .Scotland  foigot  itsLll 
in  the  case  of  /uirns,  I  hope  the  present  generation 
will  not  allow  a  Goiif  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  those 
comforts  in  bis  old  age,  to  whidi  his  exertions  for 
so  many  years  for  their  amiwwn»Bt  and  instmctlon 
so  weti  enlltte  him.  My  plan  fs  this,  that  an 
annuity  of  /^200  should  be  cjot  by  subscrijition,  and 
if  the  Duke  <)t  Athol,  Lords  IJreadalbaiie,  Kiiinoi;!, 
and  Gray  (all  Perthshire  noblemen),  would  put 
their  names  at  the  top  of  the  list,  it  would  very  soon 
be  hilL  1  up  ;  this  in  addition  to  an  annual  iiall  at 
Edinburgh,  which  ought  to  fmxluGe  at  least  £200 
more,  woold  still  be  but  a  moderate  recompense  for 
the  constant  zeal,  attention,  and  civility  wnich  you 
have  shown  in  the  service  of  the  public  of  .Scotland 
duni.^;  a  loni;  period  of  years.  1,  for  one,  shall  do 
Qiy  part,  because  I  never  can  forget  the  many  happy 
hours  I  have  passed,  enlivetiol  by  the  addition  of 
your  incomparable  music."  The  subscription  did 
not  take  place,  but  Mr.  Mauledid  Ait /art  indeed, 
for  every  year  brought  a  kind  letter  and  a  substantial 
accompaniment. 

In  estimatini;  the  professional  cliaracter  of  Na- 
thaniel Gow,  it  will  be  more  just  to  his  memory  to 
consider  hb  merits  in  that  department  which  he  made 
his  peculiar  province,  than  as  a  general  musician;  for 
although  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  composi- 
tions ot  the  f^reat  masters,  and  joined  in  their  j)er- 
furni.uice,  and  taught  them  to  his  pupils,  yet  his 
early  aspirations,  and  his  more  mature  delight  and 
Study,  were  directed  to  the  national  music  of  Scot* 
land.  As  a  performer  be  had  all  the  fire  and  spirit 
of  his  celebrated  father  in  the  quick  music,  with 
more  refined  ta.ste,  delicacy,  and  clearness  of  intona- 
tion in  the  slow  and  plaintive  melodies.  To  an 
equally  fine  car,  and  deep  feeling  of  the  Iwauties  and 
peculiarities  of  Scottish  melody,  he  added  the  advan- 
tages of  a  more  general  cultivation  of  musical  know, 
ledge,  with  more  varied  and  frequent  opportunities 
of  hearing  the  most  classical  compositions  executed 
by  the  most  able  performers.  These,  while  they 
did  not  teni|)t  him  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  character 
or  simplicity  of  his  native  music,  enabled  him  to 
give  a  taste  and  finish  to  the  executran  of  it,  which 
placed  him,  by  general  and  ni^nids^  consent,  as 


the  master  spirit  of  that  branch  or  depaitnOlt  wUch 
he  had  selected,  and  in  wluch,  for  a  long  COUISC 
of  years,  he  walked  in  unappioacluible  triumph. 

As  a  composer,  his  works  remain  to  support  his 
claims.  He  has  published  in  his  collections,  and 
in  slieets,  upwards  of  two  hundred  original  melodies 
and  dancing  tones,  and  left  nearly  a  hundred  in 
manuscript}  which,  along  with  his  more  recent  col* 
lections,  Became  the  property  of  Messrs.  kol>crtson 
of  Prince-.  Street,  Edinburgh.  Of  these  we  may 
only  refer  to  a  very  few — his  Calitr  ilerrtn^,  whicii 
was  so  much  admired  that  it  was  printed  in  London, 
and  imitated  by  celebrated  composers— i/r  Cnawjgv 
Cltrk^  and  Liufy  Charlotte  Durham,  as  specimens 
of  his  slow  compositions  and  to  7'/':f  Miller  af 
Drone,  I.ar-^os  Fairy  Diuut,  ami  Mrs.  ll'c-nivss  of 
Cajtli/i:!!,  to  which  last  air  the  song  of  St.  I\itnik 
liHis  a  (Jcntlcman  is  sung,  as  specimens  of  his  lively 
pieces.  There  are  many  of  onr  finest  melodies  m 
which  the  composen  are  unknown;  but  we  are 
persnaded  that  rew  will  contradict  us  when  we  say, 

that  from  the  number  and  talent  of  his  compositions, 
no  hum  It  Scottish  cunipo.scr,  not  e\ en  liis  celebrated 
father,  can  contest  the  pabn  with  him  as  the  largest 
and  ablest  contributor  to  the  already  great  stock  of 
our  national  music 

Nathaniel  Gow  \«  as  a  man  of  great  shrewdness 
and  good  nnderrtBnd;ng-  generally  of  a  lively  oom< 
jianionalile  turn,  with  a  good  deal  of  huniiiur — very 
couilLous  in  his  manners;  though,  especially  latterly, 
when  misfortune  and  disease  had  soured  him,  a  little 
hasty  in  his  temper.  I  le  wxs  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son,  as  liis  father's  letters  abundantly  prove;  a  kind 
brother— having  resigned  his  share  of  his  fiUhier'B  aoe* 
cession  to  hts  sister,  who  wanted  it  more  than  he 
did  at  the  time;  and  indulgent  and  faithful  in  his 
<iuties  to  his  own  family.  In  his  |>erson  he  was  tall 
and  "buirdly" — and  he  dressed  well,  which,  added 
to  a  degree  of  courtliness  of  manner  on  occasions  of 
ceremony,  gnve  him  altogether  a  respectable  and 
stately  appearance.  His  tUncss  Game  to  a  crisis  in 
the  beginning  of  1831,  and  finally  terminated  in  his 
death,  on  the  17th  of  Jaimary  of  that  year,  at  th.e  a'^r 
of  sixty-five.  He  was  buried  in  the  Gra}lnais' 
churchyard;  but  no  stone  points  out  to  the  Straqger 
where  ihc  Scottish  minstrel  sleep. 

He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Janet 
Eraser,  he  had  five  daughters  and  one  son;  his 
second  wife,  Mary  Hog,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1814,  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  .\ 
spirited  likeness  of  Mr.  Gow  was  painted  by  Mr. 
John  Syme  of  Edinbuigh. 

O0W,  Neil,  a  celebrated  violin  player  and  com- 
poser of  Scottish  airs,  was  the  son  of  Gow  and 
Catharine  M'F.wan,  and  was  bom  at  Inver,  near 

Dunkeld,  Perthshire,  on  l!ie  12A  of  March.  1727. 
He  was  intcndeU  by  his  parents  for  the  trade  of  a 
plaid  weaver,  but  discovering  an  early  propensity  for 
music  he  b^an  the  study  of  the  violin  himself,  and 
soon  abandoned  the  shuttle  iat  the  bow.  L'  p  to  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  had  no  instructor;  but  about  that 
time  he  availed  himself  of  some  lessons  from  John 
Cameron,  a  follower  of  the  house  of  Grandtully,  and 
s<x)n  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  pcrfonners 
in  the  country,  although  Perthshire  then  produced 
more  able  reel  and  stratbspqr  players  than  any 
other  county  in  Scotland.  Berore  he  reached  man* 
hood  he  had  engaged  in  a  pttUic  competition  there^ 
and  carried  off  the  prize,  which  was  decided  by  an 
aged  and  blind  but  skilful  ininstrel,  who,  in  .-w.ird- 
ing  it  said,  that  "he  could  distinguish  kXm:  stroke  of 
Ndl's  bow  among  a  hundred  players."  This  .ascen- 
doicy  be  evsv  after  not  only  in  his  native 
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place,  but  throughout  Scotland,  where  it  has  been 
nairersilly  admitted  that,  as  a  reel  and  strathspey 
player,  he  had  no  aupcrioTa  and  indeed  no  rival  in 
his  owa  time. 

Ndl  Gowrwas  the  first  of  his  fiunily,  so  lar  as  is 
known,  who  reodered  the  name  odebiated  in  our 
Dilioail  mosic;  but  his  children  afterwards  proved 
ihi^ia  their  case  at  any  rate,  t;cn;us  and  talent  were 
iierelitary.  Althougli  .Ndl  w.is  \inru,  and  lived  the 
whole  of  a  long  life,  in  a  binall  vilIaL,'e  in  the  High- 
lands of  Perthsiiire,  with  no  ambition  fur  the  honours 
and  advancement  which,  in  general,  are  only  to  be 
obtained  by  a  residence  in  great  cities;  and  although 
lie  was  in  a  manner  a  self-taught  artist,  and  confined 
hi>  ].ilK)urs  cliierty  to  what  may  be  considered  a  stih- 
ordinate  branch  of  the  profession  of  music;  yet  he 
acquired  a  notoriety  and  renown  beyond  what  Was 
dcMiaed  to  manv  able  and  scientific  profesMnSt  of 
whoa  hundreds  nave  flonrished  and  been  forgotten 
<:nci  his  time,  while  his  name  continues,  e^CCially 
la  ScotUmi.  familiar  as  a  household  worI. 

Many  causes  contributed  to  this.  The  chief  ones, 
no  doubt,  were  his  unquestioned  skill  in  executing 
the  national  music  of  Scotland,  and  the  genius  he 
displayed  io  the  composition  of  a  great  number  of 
besutifol  melodies.  But  these  were  enlianced  in  no 
small  degree  by  other  accessory  causes.  There  «  as 
a  peculiar  spirit,  and  Celtic  character  and  enthusiasm, 
which  he  threw  into  his  performances,  and  which 
distinguitbed  his  bow  amid  the  hLr]gest  bond.  His 
appesnuioe,  too,  was  prepossessing— his  countenance 
open,  honest,  and  plcasini; — his  fi.jiire  compact  and 
manly,  which  was  shown  to  aiUa!)ta;,;e  in  the  tight 
tartan  knee-breeches  and  hose  which  he  always 
wore.  There  was  also  an  openness  and  eccentricity 
is  hb  nunner,  which,  wluie  it  was  homely,  easy, 
and  unaffecte<^  was  at  tfaenme  time  chnracterized 
by  great  self-pOBSessionanddownriL^htiiess;  and  being 
accompanied  by  acute  penetration  into  the  character 
and  pcculiajrilies  of  others,  strong  g<XKl  sense,  and 
coniidcrable  quaintness  and  humour,  and  alxtve  all, 
by  a  perfect  honesty  and  integrity  of  thought  and 
action,  placed  him  on  a  footing  of  fiunOiarity  and  in- 
dependence in  the  presence  of  the  proudest  of  the 
Md,  which  perhaps  no  one  in  his  situation  ever  at- 
taincil  cither  In^forc  or  since.  Many  who  never  lieanl 
him  play,  and  who  are  even  unacquamtcd  with  his 
compositions,  fired  by  the  accounts  of  those  who 
lind  in  his  time,  talk  to  this  day  of  Neil  Gow  as  if 
thnrhad  tripped  a  thousand  times  to  his  spirit-stimng 
sndniith-inspinng  strains. 

Living  in  the  immediate  neij4libourhoo<l  of  Dun- 
fcdd  House,  he  was  early  noticeil  and  distinguished 
bjr  the  Duke  of  Alhol  and  his  family,  which  w.as 
soon  followed  by  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon  and  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry 
thnmghont  Scotland.  But  while  his  permanent  re- 
?i  i»-nc(,-  WIS  at  Inver,  near  Dunkeld,  he  was  not  only 
em[>loyed  at  all  the  balls  and  fashionable  parties  in 
the  county,  but  wxs  in  almost  constant  requisition 
at  the  great  parties  which  took  place  at  Perth,  Cupar, 
r>uinfnes,  Edinborgh,  and  die  principal  towns  in 
ScoUand.  So  necessary  was  he  on  such  occasions, 
*nd  so  much  was  his  absence  felt,  that  at  one  time, 
when  indisposition  |)ri-veiiled  him  attending  the 
tujxir  Hunt,  the  prescs  calietl  on  every  lady  and 
gentleman  present  to  "dedicate  a  bumper  to  the 
better  health  of  Neil  Gow,  a  troe  Scottish  duuacter, 
whose  absence  from  the  meeHnff  no  one  eould  soffi- 

oently  rej^ret."  We  have  already  said  that  he  lived 
on  terms  of  great  familiarity  with  lus  superiors,  in 
whose  presence  he  spoke  his  mind  and  cracked  his 
ooawed  by  either  their  rank  or  wealth — indeed, 
laqrctDCBllf  ddighted  in  dnwiqg  out  his  band/, 


forcible,  and  humorous  ohscrN-ations ;  and  while  he, 
in  turn,  allowe<i  all  good duimon red  freedoms  with 
himself,  heat  the  same  tunc  had  Milficient  independ- 
ence to  repel  any  undue  cxlubition  of  ah!>tocraiic 
Aauteur,  and  has  brought  the  prond  man  to  his  cottiu^ 
with  the  white  dag  of  peace  aqd  lapeotanci^  bdbre  he 
vrottld  again  consent  to  **wake  the  minstid  string" 
in  liis  li.ilU.  With  the  Dolceof  Athol  and  his  family 
a  constant,  kindly,  and  familixu'  intcrcuursc  \v.as  kejU 
up;  indeed,  so  much  did  the  duke  keep  his  rank  in 
abeyance  when  Neil  was  concerned,  that,  when  the 
latter  was  sittii^  for  his  portrait  to  Sir  Henrjr 
Kaeburn,  his  grace  would  accompany  him  to  the 
sitting,  and  on  leaving  the  artist,  would  proceed  arm 
in  arm  with  the  musician  thri>ugh  Edinljur^h,  as 
unre>ervedly  as  he  would  with  one  of  the  noble  blood 
of  Hamilton  or  Argylc.  The  duke  ami  duchess 
walked  one  day  with  Neil  to  Stanley  Hill,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunlceld,  when  his  grace  b^an 
|v,ishin^  am!  strjL'j^lini;  witli  him  in  a  sportive  humour, 
until  the  iattcr  at  last  lairly  tumbled  down  the  "brae." 
The  duchess,  running  to  hiui,  expressed  her  Impe 
that  he  was  not  hurt,  to  which  he  answered,  "Nae- 
thing  to  speak  o', — 1  was  the  mair  idiot  to  wrestle 
wl'  sic  a  fule !"  at  which  they  both  laughed  heartily. 
The  duke.  Lord  Lynedoch,  and  Lord  Melville, 
one  day  calling;  at  Neil's  hnuse,  were  pressed 
to  take  some  shrub.  Lord  Melville  tasted  it,  and 
was  putting  down  the  glass,  when  his  host  said,  "  Y« 
maun  tak'  it  out,  lord,  it's  very  good,  and  came 
iirae  my  son  Nathaniel — ken  ye're  treasarer  oi*  the 
navy,  but  gin  ye  were  treasurer  o'  the  universe,  ye 
maunna  leave  a  drap."  The  duke  at  the  s.amc  time 
smelling  his  glaxs  before  he  <iraiik  it,  Neil  said,  "  Ve 
neetl  na  put  it  to  your  nose;  ye  have  na  l>etter  in 
your  ain  cellar,  for  Nathaniel  sends  nic  naething  but 
the  besL"  B«dng  one  day  at  ]>unkekl  House,  Lady 
Charlotte  Dmmmond  sat  down  to  the  plano-forte^ 
when  Neil  vaid  to  the  duchess,  "That  lassie  o'  yours, 
my  le<idy,  has  a  gude  ear."  A  gentleman  present 
sai<l,  "I  thought,  Neil,  you  had  more  manners  tlian 
to  call  her  grace's  daughter  a  lassie."  To  which  our 
musician  replied,  **\Vhat  wud  I  ca'  her?  I  never 
heard  she  was  a  laddie;"  which,  while  it  more  aston- 
ished  the  gentleman,  highly  amused  the  noble  parties 
themselves.  On  another  occasion  in  Athol  Idouse, 
after  supper  was  announced,  a  portion  of  the  fashion- 
able party  lingered  in  the  ball-room,  unwilling  to  for- 
sake the  danc&  Neil,  who  felt  none  of  the  iashion* 
able  indifference  about  snp^ier  and  its  accompani- 
iiu-tils.  Kt^on  In>t  patience,  and  addressing  himself 
to  the  l.uiic^,  cried  out,  "(latig  doun  to  your  supi>er, 
ye  ilaft  liininer'^  and  dinna  hand  me  rcelin'  here,  as 
if  hunger  and  drouth  were  unkeut  in  Uie  land — a 
lx>dy  can  get  naething  done  for  yon."  These  say- 
ings are  not  repeated  so  much  to  support  any  claim 
to  humour,  as  to  illustrate  the  license  which  his  re- 
putation, popularity,  and  honest  bluntness  of  char- 
acter procured  him  among  the  highest  of  the  land. 

When  at  home,  during  the  intervals  of  his  profes- 
sional labours^  he  was  frequently  visited  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  as  well  as  by  strangers, 
whose  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  notoriety  of  his 
character.  They  w<mld  remain  for  hours  with  him, 
in  unconstrained  conver^Ttion,  and  partaking  of 
whisky  and  honey,  commonly  called  Athol  brose, 
or  whatever  else  was  going.  Mr.  Craham  li 
Orchill  used  to  sit  up  whole  nights  with  Neil  Gow, 
playing  reels  with  mm,  and  on  one  occasion  Neil 
exclaimed,  "Troth,  (Archill,  you  |:i!ay  wecl; — Ik; 
lhankfu';  if  the  French  should  overturn  our  counir)-, 
you  and  I  can  win  our  bread,  which  is  mair  than 
mony  o'  the  great  folk  can  say."  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  Duchite  of  Gordoa  called  for  hlni»  sha 
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complained  of  a  giddiness  and  swimming  in  her  head, 
OQwhicb  henio,  "Faith,  I  ken  something  o' that 
mnti't  jpour  moe;  when  I  have  been  fou  the  night 
afore,  ye  waa  tliink  that  a  hilte  o'  bees  were  buzing 

in  my  !)onnet  the  next  morning." 

In  travelliui;  lie  wns  froiucnily  spoken  to  l>y  stran- 
gers, !o  u  liotn  <]c^c  riptii>n  had  made  his  dress  atid 
appearance  famihar.  At  HamiUon,  once,  he  was 
accosted  by  two  gentlemen,  who  begged  to  know  his 
name,  which  having  told  them,  thqr  immediately 
said,  "Oh !  you  are  the  very  man  we  have  come 

from  to  see."    "Am  I?'  replied  Neil;  "by  my 

saul,  ye'rc  tlic  mair  fules;  I  wadna  gang  lialf  sac  far 
to  see  you."  (_)n  .innthcr  occa^i"ii,  when  cM>s>in^ 
in  one  of  the  passage-boats  from  Kirkcaldy  to  Leith, 
several  sentlemen  entered  into  conversation  with 
Urn,  and  being  strangen^  instead  of  JVa/,  as  was 
osnal,  they  always  addre»ed  him  as  Master  Gow. 
When  about  to  land,  the  Dunkcld  carrier,  happen- 
in;,;  to  be  on  tlie  pier  said,  "Ou.  Ned,  is  this  you.''" 
"Whisht,  mall,"an^^ve^ed  Neil,  with  a  dy  exiires^ion, 
"let  me  land  or  ye  ca'  me  Neil;  1  hae  got  naelbing 
but  Maister  a'  the  way  o'er." 

There  are  few  prolessioas  where  penans  are  more 
exposed  or  tempted  to  haUts  of  mdnl^ence  in  liquor, 
than  those  whose  calling  it  is  to  minister  music  to 
the  midnight  anfl  moniing  revel.  The  fatigiic  of 
playing  for  hours  in  crowded  and  heated  rooms— at 
those  times,  too,  which  are  usually  devoted  to  sleep 
— requires  stimulants;  and  not  a  few  have  fallen 
victims  to  habits  acqaiied  in  such  situations.  But, 
though  exposed  to  these  temptations  as  much  as  any 
man  ever  was,  Neil  (]o\v  was  cssentiallv  s  ilier  and 
temperate,  lie  never  ni(liili^ei.l  in  unmixed  spirits, 
and  when  at  home,  without  conifiaiiy,  sehiom  took 
any  drink  but  water.  At  the  same  time  he  was  of 
a  social  disposition,  and  delighted  in  the  interchange 
of  irieadly  and  hospitable  inteicoune;  and  it  befits 
not  tlie  troth  of  our  dironide  to  deny,  that  pnidencr, 
thouj^h  often  a  conqueier,  diil  not  on  every  occasion 
gain  the  race  with  gi>ij<l  fellowship,  or  in  plain  wonls, 
that  Neil  did  nut  lind.  at  the  el'i>e  of  some  friendly 
setlerunts,  "the  maut  al>oon  the  meal."  At  least 
we  would  infer  as  much  from  an  anecdote  that  has 
been  told  of  him. — ^Retaining  pretty  early  one  room* 
ii^  from  Ruthven  worics,  where  he  had  been  attend- 
ing a  yearly  ball,  he  was  met  with  his  fiddle  under 
his  arm,  near  the  bridge  of  Almond,  by  some  of  his 
fricndi,  who  lamented  I fif  length  of  the  tviui  he  had 
to  walk  to  Inver,  when  Neil  excbaimetl,  "Deil  may 
care  for  the  length  o'  the  road,  it's  only  the  breadth 
o't  that's  fiuhin'  me  now."  It  was  nerfaaps  with 
reference  to  the  same  occasion  that  a  friend  said  to 
him,  **I  suspect,  Neil,  ye've  been  the  uaiir  o'  <lrink." 
"The  waur  o'  drink  !"  responded  the  nuiMCuiii;  na  ! 
na!  I  may  have  been  fou,  but  I  ne'er  ua>  t!ie  waur 
o'l"  His  son  Nathaniel  frequently  sent  him  presents 
of  shiub  and  ale.  In  acknowledging  one  of  them, 
he  wrote^  "I  received  the  box  and  twenty  bottles  of 
ale,  which  is  not  good,  —more  kop  tlian  faith — too 
strong  o'  the  water,  A:c.  My  compliments  to  Meg, 
and  give  her  a  guinea,  and  ask  her  which  of  the  two 
she  would  accejit  of  first." 

He  was  a  man  most  exemplary  in  all  the  private 
idatioas  of  life--«  fiiithful  husband,  aa  aflbraonate 
parent,  and  a  generous  friend.  Id  more  tascif  than 
one  he  refused  lands  which  were  offered  to  him  at  a 
trilliri}^'  pureha^t'.  an  1  «hich  woulil  have  l)een  worth 
thousands  \o  his  suci'es.sors,  and  chose  the  more 
disinterested  part,  of  giving  money  to  the  unfortunate 
owners  to  enable  them  to  purchase  their  lands  back. 
He  not  only  had  religion  in  his  heart,  but  was 
scrupulous  in  his  external  observances.  He  was 
constant  in  bis  attendance  at  divine  worship,  and 


had  family  prayers  evening  and  morning  in  his  own 
house.  In  regard  to  bis  private  character  altogether, 
we  may  quote  from  a  veiy  degant  btogrephical 
sketdi  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Maclaiight,  who  knew 

him  well,  and  which  apjicared  in  the  S,-o{s  A/iii^'-azixe 
in  iSog: — -"His  moral  and  religious  ]irinciples  were 
originally  correct,  rational,  and  heariieh,  and  they 
were  never  corrupted.  I  lis  duty  in  the  domestic 
relations  of  life  he  uniformly  fulfilled  with  exemplary 
fidelity,  generosity,  and  kindnes.s.  In  short,  by  tbe 
general  integrity,  prndence,  and  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  he  deserved,  and  he  live<l  and  (.lied  jiosscss- 
ing,  as  larije  a  portion  of  rcs]K-ct  from  his  equals^  and 

of^ood-wiil  iixi-.i  his  superiors,  as  lus  ever  fittten  to 

the  lot  of  any  man  of  his  rank." 

In  a  professional  point  of  view  Neil  Gow  is  to  be 
judged  aocording  to  drcMitftances.  He  never  had 
tlie  advantage  of  |<[reat  masters,  and  indeed  was 

almost  entirely  self-taiudit.  It  would  be  idle  to 
inquire  what  he  might  have  l)ecn  had  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  science  as  a  stud)'.  He  did  not,  so 
l.ir  as  is  known,  attemjU  the  composition  of  difficult 
r  Lunccrtcd  pieces;  and  it  to  lldieved  did  n<^  do 

much  even  in  the  way  of  anaagement  to  his  own 
mdodies.   He  was  one  of  nature's  mustdans,  and 

confined  himself  to  what  genius  can  conceive  and 
execute,  williout  the  intervention  of  much  science — 
the  coin]M)-,itioii  of  melcnlies:  and,  after  all,  meknly 
is  the  true  test  of  musical  genius; — no  composi- 
tion, however  philosophical,  learned,  and  cubo* 
rate,  can  live,  if  it  wants  its  divine  insoiimtion;  and 
the  sdenoe  of  Handel,  Haj-dn,  and  Motart  would 
not  have  rescued  tlicr  i;,Tnics  from  oldivion,  had  the 
soul  of  melody  not  sparkled  like  a  j^ein  tbiuu^h  all 
the  cunning  framework  and  arranj^einent  of  thtir 
noble  compositions.  He  com[)oscd  a  great  number 
of  tunes,  nearly  a  hundred  of  which  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  published  by  his  son  Nathaniel  at 
lulinburgh.  The  greater  portion  of  them  are  of  a 
lively  character,  and  suited  for  dancini,'.  such  as  reels 
strathspeys,  and  quick -steps.  It  would  iii>t  be  in- 
teresting in  a  notice  like  this  to  enumerate  the  titles 
of  SO  many  compositions;  but  we  may  safely  refer  to 
the  beautiful  air  of  /Mherroeh  Side,  to  which  Burns 
wrote  his  pathetic  ballad  of  Ok!  stay,  sTMtt  worUing 
Wecdhrk,  stay,  and  which  is  equally  eflective  as  a 
quick  dancing  tune—  to  the  Lament  for  Ahercairiin', 
and  his  J'arr,t>ell  to  il'/iuky — as  s|K'cimens  which 
entitk*d  him  to  take  his  place  among  the  best-known 
comjKjsers  of  Scottish  music  which  our  country  has 
produced. 

As  a  pecfi>naer  of  Scottish  muuc  on  the  violin, 
we  have  already  said  that  he  was  acknowledged  to 

have  been  the  ablest  of  his  day  ;  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  once  more  <]Uole  from  the  biographic 
sketch  written  by  Dr.  Macknight,  himself  a  skilful 
violinist,  and  who  frequently  beard  Neil  play,  to 
illustrate  the  peciUiar  character  of  bis  style: — "There 
is  peihap  no  species  whatever  of  nmsic  executed 
on  tbe  violin,  in  which  the  characteiistic  exfnvssion 
depends  more  on  the  power  of  the  knc,  j>articularly 
in  what  is  called  the  ufriwrd  or  returning  iti cf.e,  tiian 
the  Highland  reel.  Here  accordingly  was  tJow's 
forte.  II  is  bow-h.ind.  as  a  suitable  instrument  of  his 
genius,  was  uncommonly  powerful;  and  when  tbe 
note  produced  by  the  up-hcm  was  often  fieeble  and 
indistinct  in  other  hands,  it  was  struck  in  his  play- 
ing with  a  strentj;th  and  certainty  which  never  (ailed 
to  surprise  anil  delight  the  skiltul  hearer.  .V^  an 
example  may  be  mentioned  his  manner  id  striking 
the  tenor  C  in  Atlwl  Jfouse.  To  this  e.xtraordm- 
ary  power  of  the  bow,  in  the  hand  of  great  original 
genias  must  be  ascribed  the  singular  wUcity  of  ex- 
pression which  be  gave  to  all  ms  mnsi^  and  the 
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•alive  TI '^hlan  l  :^oiit  of  certain  tunes,  such  as  Tul- 
bch  hiinnH,  in  which  his  taste  and  style  of  bowing 
could  never  be  exactly  reached  by  any  other  per- 
former. We  may  add  the  eflect  of  the  suddnt  skout^ 
with  which  he  frequently  accompanied  his  playing 
in  the  quick  tunes,  and  which  seemed  instantly  to 
dtttnfyx\ic  dancers;  inspiring  them  with  new  life  and 
energy,  and  rousing  iIk-  spirit-;  of  llie  tnu?.t  inanimate. 
Thus  it  has  been  wdl  oU>ervcd,  Mhc  violin  in  his 
hinds  sounded  like  die  harp  of  Ossian,  or  the  lyre 
of  Oipheos,'  and  gave  reality  to  the  poetic  fictions 
which  describe  the  astonishing  effects  of  their  per- 
formance. " 

Such  was  the  t  stimation  in  \vhich  Neil  Gow  was 
held,  that  Sir  Henry  Raehurn,  tiie  n»ost  eminent 
poRiait  painter  then  in  Scotland,  was  cm))loyc<i  tirst 
to  paint  Ids  portndt  for  Uie  county-hall  ot  I'Jnh,  and 
afierwaids  aepawte  nortiaiu  for  the  Dulce  of  Aihol, 
Lord  Gray,  and  the  Honoumble  Mr.  Maule  of  Pan- 
mire.  IjCiides  his  portrait  in  possession  of  his  prand- 
diu^htcr  .NIrs.  Luke,  and  many  copies  scattered 
through  the  country.  His  portrait  has  aivi  tK_en 
introduced  into  the  Vitw  of  a  Highland  Weddiag^ 
by  Mr.  Allan,  along  with  an  admirable  likeness  of 
his  brother  Donald,  who  was  his  steady  and  constant 
Tioloncello. 

Neil  (»ow  was  twice  marrie<l — first  to  Mar^jaret 
Wiseman,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Of  these,  three  sons  and  two  daughters 
died  before  himself  but  not  before  two  of  his  sons, 
William  and  Andrew,  had  acquired  a  repotation  as 

vii)lin-}ilayers  worthy  of  the  name  tliey  bore ;  the 
firmer  havmg  succeeded  M*Clashan  as  leader  of  the 
fashionable  bands  at  Edinbareb,  and  the  latter  hav- 
ing actjuired  some  wealth  in  London  in  prosecuting 
his  profession.  He  was  kind  and  affectionate  to  aU 
bis  diildren,  and  during  the  last  illness  of  his  son 
Andrew  he  brought  him  from  London.  On  this 
subject  111-  wrote,  "If  the  spring  were  a  little  ad- 
vanceil  and  wanner,  I  would  have  Andrew  come 
down  by  sea,  and  I  will  come  to  Edinburgh  or  Dun- 
dee to  condutt  him  home  We  will  have  milk 
wtiich  he  can  get  warm  from  the  cow,  or  fifcsh  but- 
ter, or  whey,  or  chickens.  He  shall  not  want  for 
anythin:^."'  .Andrew's  eyes  were  cioscd  by  his  father 
ii;-.  icr  tiie  roof  where  he  was  Imrn.  N'eil  Gow  twik 
u  his  second  wife  Margaret  Uniuhart,  by  whom  he 
had  no  family,  and  who  pre-deceased  himself  a  few 
years.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and 
Continiied  to  play  till  within  a  year  or  two  of  his 
death.  .About  t\\  <  i  m  ;ir ,  before  that  event  he  seemed 
to  feel  the  decay  of  his  powers,  and  wrote  to  his  son 
.Nathaniel: — "1  received  your  kind  invitation  to 
come  over  to  yoo,  bat  1  think  I  will  stay  where  I 
am.  It  will  not  be  long,  for  I  am  very  sore  fiuled.** 
He  died  at  Invcr,  whtre  he  was  born,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1S07,  in  ilie  eightieth  year  of  his  age, 
aft  -r  acquiring  a  compcti-'ncc,  which  was  divided 
anmnL,'  tiis  children.  He  left  behind  him  two  sons 
an  !  a  d.iughter:  John,  who  settled  in  London  as 
leader  of  the  fashionable  Scottish  bands,  and  died 
to  1817,  after  acquiring  a  large  fortune ;  Nathaniel, 
who  settled  in  Ivlinhurgh,  and  of  whom  wc  have 
piven  a  brief  memoir ;  and  Margaret,  who  survived 
her  brothers.  Neil  Gow  was  buried  in  Little  Dun- 
keld  Church,  where  a  marble  tablet  was  raised  to 
hit  memory  by  his  sons  John  and  Nathaniel. 

GRAHAM,  James,  the  celcbrnte<l  Ma  rquis  of 
Montrose,  w.is  Ixjrn  in  the  year  1612,  and  succeeded 
to  hus  father,  John  Earl  of  Montrose,  in  1626.  Uing 
then  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  As  he  was  the  only 
soa  of  the  fiunily,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to 
mnyioon  after,  which  greatly  retaraed  Us  ednca> 


tion.  Preceptor;  were,  however,  brought  into  liis 
house,  and  by  as^illuous  stuily  he  l>ecame  a  tolerable 
proficient  \\\  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  He 
afterwards  travelled  into  foreign  partSp  where  he 
spent  some  years  in  the  attainment  of  nnidem  lan- 
guages, and  practising  the  various  exercises  then  in 
vogue.  He  returned  to  Scotland  about  the  year 
1634,  with  t!ic  reputation  of  being  one  nf  tlie  ni()-.t 
accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  age.  llemg  a  man 
of  large  expectations,  and  meeting  with  a  reception 
at  court  which  he  considered  not  equal  to  his  merits, 
he,  on  the  t^th  of  November,  1637,  joined  the 
Tables  at  KdKihurgh,  to  the  j,;reat  dismay  of  the 
bi>hops,  who,  ac(.on!j:ig  to  Guthrie,  "thought  it 
time  to  prepare  for  a  storm,  when  he  engaged." 
I'hat  the  reader  may  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  our 
narrative,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  inform  him 
that  the  Tables  were  committees  for  managing  the 
cause  of  the  people  in  the  contest  they  were  at  this 
time  engaged  in  with  the  court  for  tluir  ri  li^iini  and 
liberties:  they  were  in  number  four—one  for  the  no- 
bility, another  for  the  gentry,  a  third  for  the  boroughs, 
a  fourth  for  the  ministers;  and  there  was  a  sp^ial 
00^  consisting  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  font. 
The  Table  of  the  nobility,  wc  may  also  remark,  con- 
sisted of  the  Lords  kothcs,  Lindsay,  Loud<jn,  and 
Montrose,  the  two  latter  of  whom  were  unquestion- 
ably the  ablest  and  prokably  the  most  efficient  mem- 
bers. In  point  of  zeal,  indeed,  at  this  period  Mon- 
trose serms  to hanw  csoeeded  all  his  fellows.  'When 
TraqiuL  r  p.iUlished  the  king's  proclamation  appror. 
ing  of  the  ."-^ei  vice  Hook,  Montrose  stood  not  only  on 
the  scilToUl  beside  Mr.  .Archibald  Johnston  while  he 
read  the  jirotestation  in  name  of  the  Tables,  but  got 
up,  that  he  might  overlook  the  crowd,  upon  the  end 
01  a  puncheon,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  prophetic 
jest  of  Rothes,  recorded  with  solemn  gravitv  by  Gor- 
don of  Straloch — "James,  you  will  never  be  at  rest 
till  you  be  lifted  up  there  ahovc  your  fellows  in  a 
rope ;  which  was  afterwards,"  he  adds,  "accom- 
pli-,hed  in  earnest  in  that  same  place,  and  some  even 
say  that  the  same  snppotteis  of  the  scaffold  were 
made  use  of  at  Montrose's  execution."  The  Tables 
havini;  prcimrcd  for  renewing  the  national  covenant, 
it  was  swurn  by  all  ranks  .lAscnibled  at  Kdinburgh 
on  the  last  of  Febniary,  and  1st  of  Manh,  1(138, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  generally  throughout  the  king- 
dom. In  this  celebrated  transaction  Montrose  was 
a  leading  actor.  In  preparing,  swearing,  and  impos- 
ing the  covenant,  especially  in  the  last,  no  man  seems 
to  have  been  more  zealous.  In  the  fullest  confidence 
of  his  faithfulness  and  zeal  he  had  been  nominated, 
alongwith  Alexander  Henderson  and  David  Dickson, 
to  proceed  to  Aberdeen,  in  order  to  persuade  that  re- 
firactory  city,  the  only  opposing  one  in  the  kingdom, 
to  h;i:nionizc  with  the  other  parts  of  it;  but  they 
maile  very  few  converts  and  were,  upon  the  whole, 
treated  in  no  friendly  mantier.  The  jmlpits  of  Al)er- 
deen  they  found  universally  shut  agamst  them,  nor 
even  in  the  open  street  did  they  meet  with  anything 
like  a  ie»ectful  audience.  This  triumph  of  the 
northem  Episcopalians  was  carefully  reported  to 
Charles  by  the  M.irqnis  of  Huntly;  and  the  monarch 
was  so  much  gnitified  by  even  this  partial  success  of 
his  favourite  system,  that,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  showing  a  dispositira  to  give  way  to  the 
Corenantera,  he  wrote  letters  of  tha^  to  the  ma^s- 
t  rates  and  doctors,  promising  them  at  all  times  nis 
favour  and  protection.  Montrose  soon  nf\er  returned 
to  Kflinburgh,  and  through  the  who).,  of  tin-  cveiitlul 
year  1638,  to  all  appearance,  acted  most  cordiaJly  in 
favour  of  the  covenant. 

In  the  iMsinning  of  the  year  16391,  ^i^^  the  Cove- 
nanten  hadlaany  set  the  king  at  defiance  by  abolish- 
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iag  EpisoopaqTi  and  weie  pfepttrine  to  ddend  Uicir 
measures  by  feroe  of  arms,  MootnMe  received  another 

co;iimission  to  visit  the  Aberdoniant,  and  to  provide 
nnst  the  probability  of  their  Stirring  up  an  Insur- 
rccri  111  in  the  north  when  his  niaje^ty  mijjht  Ijc  draw- 
ing (he  public  attention  wholly  towards  the  south. 
While  Montrose  was  preparing  for  this  espedition, 
having  learned  that  a  meeting  of  the  Covenanters  in 
that  quarter  had  been  appointed  at  Turriff,  and  that 
lluntly,  who  had  taken  pos.session  of  Alu-r  ioen,  had 
written  to  his  friends  and  followers  to  assemble  for 
the  ]>urpose  of  preventing  themeetii^heresolved  to 
protect  his  fhends,  and  iostuc  their  coovoGation  in 
spite  of  Hootly.   For  this  purpose  he  collected  onl  y 

a  few  of  his  friends  upon  whom  he  could  depend, 
and  by  one  of  tho>e  rapid  movements  by  %vhich  he 
was  afterwards  so  mucli  <li>iinL;ui^heil,  led  them 
across  that  wild  mountainous  range  that  divides 
Aol^us  from  Aberdeenshire;  and^  on  the  morning  of 
February  the  1 4th,  took  pocseasion  of  Tttziiff  ere  one 
of  the  opposite  party  was  aware  of  his  havb^  left 
Anj^as.  Huntlys  van,  bt^inning  to  arrive  in  the 
forenoon,  were  astonished  to  find  the  place  occupied 
in  a  hostile  manner,  and  retired  to  the  broad  ford  of 
Towie,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Turrifl^  where 
Huntly  and  his  train  fnAn  Aberdeen  diortly  after 
joined  them.  Here  it  was  debated  whether  they 
should  advance  and  attack  the  place,  or  withdraw  for 
the  present;  and  being  enjoined  by  his  commission 
from  the  king  to  act  as  yet  only  on  the  defensive, 
Huntly  hims»f  dissolved  the  meeting,  though  it  was 
Upwards  of  woo  stvoog.  This  formidaiHe  array 
oidy  convinced  Montrose  that  there  was  no  time  to 
lose  in  preparing  to  meet  it ;  and  hastening  next  day 
to  his  own  countr)',  he  began  to  raise  and  to  array 
troops,  according  to  the  commission  lie  held  from 
the  Tables.  Seconded  by  the  enci^  and  patriotism 
of  the  people,  his  activity  was  such,  that  in  less  than 
a  month  ne  was  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed 
army  of  horse  and  foot,  drawn  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  at  the  head  of  which  he  n>arched 
directly  north,  and  on  the  29th  of  Marcli  approached 
the  town  of  Aberdeen.  The  doeton  iriw  had  given 
him  so  much  trouble  on  his  fonner  miMkm  did  not 
think  fit  to  wait  his  coming  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
pulpits  were  at  the  service  of  any  of  his  followers 
who  chose  to  ocatpy  them.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
haiiiK  thit  Muntni^e  on  this  first  visit  acted  with 
ijre  u  moderation.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  Aberdeen 
under  the  Earl  of  Kinghom,  he  set  out  on  the  1st  of 
April  to  meet  the  Marquis  of  Huntiv,  who  bad  now 
dismissed  his  followers  and  retired  to  one  of  his 
castle^.  O  i  the  approach  of  Montrose,  Huntly  sent 
his  friend  Ciordon  of  Straloch  to  meet  him  and  to 
propose  an  armistice;  and  for  this  puq>ose  a  meeting 
took  place  between  the  parties  at  the  village  of 
Lowess,  about  midway  l)etween  Aberdeen  and  the 
castle  of  Strathbogie.  The  stipulations  under  which 
this  meeting  toik  place  were  strongly  characteristic 
of  a  senii-barl)arou>  state  of  sm  ictv.  Kach  of  the 
parties  was  to  be  accompanied  by  eleven  followers, 
and  those  armed  only  with  swords.  Each  party, 
too^  before  meeting  aent  an  advance-gnard  to  search 
the  other,  In  case  any  of  the  parties  might  have  for- 
gotten or  overhxjked  this  so  far  pacific  arrangement. 
.Vfter  considerable  time  spent  in  rather  passionate 
conversation,  it  was  agree<l  l)etween  them  that  Afon- 
trose  should  march  his  anny  from  Invenuy*  where  it 
was  now  eaauvped,  to  Aberdeen,  loafing  Hnntly 
and  his  countrymen  in  the  meantine  WUnolested. 
Guthrie  affirms  that  Huntly  subscribed  a  writ  snb> 
stantially  the  same  with  the  covenant.  (  hlicr  w  riters 
contradict  this,  and  say  that  he  only  signed  a  bond 
of  mainteaaao^  aa  it  was  ealled»  obiigi^  himidf  to 


maintain  the  king's  authority  and  the  laws  and  reli- 
gion at  that  time  established,  which  indeed  appean 

substantially  the  s;imc  with  the  covenant,  tliough 
the  )ihrase  "established  religion  "  was  somewhat  equi- 
vocal,  and  probably  was  the  salvo,  on  this  occasion* 
of  the  marquis's  conscience.  Montrose,  00  bis  re« 
turn  to  Aberdeen,  without  any  of  the  fenaalitics  of 
moral  suasion,  imposed  the  covenant,  at  the  jwint  of 
the  sword,  upon  the  inhabit.ints  of  the  town  and 
the  surrounding  countn.-.  who  very  genendiy  accepted 
it,  as  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  they  could 
escape  the  outrages  of  the  soldiery.  As  a  contnbu- 
tion  might  have  been  trwiUesome  to  uplift,  a  hand- 
some subsidy  of  to,ooo  merles  from  the  magistrates 
was  .icct-pted  as  an  ecjuivalent.  This  is  the  oidy  in- 
stani.e  wiili  winch  we  are  acjuainted  in  which  the 
covenant  was  really  forced  iiix>n  conscientious  recu- 
sants at  the  sword's  point;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  agent  in  the  compulsion  was  one  of  the  most 
idolized  of  the  opposite  {larty.  Having  thus,  as  he 
supposed,  completely  quieted  the  countr}-,  Montrose 
gave  it  in  charge  to  the  KraNtrs  and  the  Korlxrses, 
and  on  the  13th  of  April  marched  for  tdinburgh 
with  his  whole  army,  leaving  the  Almdonians, 
though  thev  had  put  on  a  show  of  confonnityt  more 
exasperated  against  the  Covenanters  than  ever. 
Scarcely  had  the  nrmy  left  the  city  than,  to  testify 
their  contempt  and  hatred  of  their  late  guests  the 
ladies  began  to  dress  i:n  their  doqs  with  collars  of 
blue  ribbons,  calling  them,  in  derision,  Covenanter^ 
a  joke  for  wUdi  uejr  were,  in  the  sequel,  nmp^ 
repaid. 

In  the  meantime  the  preparations  of  the  Ving  were 
rapidly  going  forward,  and  by  the  1st  of  May  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  his  lieutenant,  entered  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail,  hav- 
ing  on  board  5000  foot-soldiers  and  a  uxm  quantity 
of  arms.  This  circumstance  had  im  real  Mfect  but  to 
demonstmte  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  king's  cause 
to  all  those  who  witnesse<l  it;  yet,  operating  upon 
the  highly  excited  feelings  of  the  Gordons,  they  tlcw 
to  anus,  though  I  hey  had  no  proper  leader,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly  being  by  this  time  a  piiioner  in  Edin> 
burgh  Castle.  Their  mst  movement  was  an  attadc, 
i8th  May,  upon  a  meeting  of  Covenanters  at  l\irrilf, 

which,  beitiL:  taken  bv  SUrpns^  WM  CLsily  dtsj>erseti, 
few  person-.  I  cing  eitner  killed  or  woundcti  on  either 
side.  This  was  the  first  collision  of  the  kind  that 
took  place  l>ctween  the  parties,  the  prologue^  as  it 
were,  to  the  sad  drama  that  was  to  follow;  and  it 
has  ever  since  been  remembered  by  the  ludicrous  ap- 
pellation of  "The  Trot  of  Turriff."  Proceeding  to 
Aberdeen,  the  Gordons,  .is  the  fniit  of  their  victory, 
quanerc<l  themselves  upon  their  friends  the  citizens 
of  that  loval  city,  where  they  gave  thcmadves  up  to 
the  most  lawless  license.  Here  thtj  were  met  by 
the  historian  Gordon  of  Straloch,  who  endeavoured 
to  reason  them  into  more  becoming  conduct,  but  in 
vain,  h  iniliiig  that  they  intended  toatt.ack  the  earl- 
mari^chal,  who  was  now  u  sident  at  l  iunnottar  Castle, 
Straloch  hastened  thither  tn  nu  liinte  Vtetween  them 
and  the  carl,  and,  if  possible,  to  jirevent  the  effusion 
of  human  blood.  The  Gordons  tollowed  rapidly  on 
his  heels;  but  having  lain  one  night  in  the  open 
fields,  and  finding  the  earl-mari>chal  determined  to 
oppose  them,  they  at  last  hearkened  to  the  advice  of 
Straloch,  ami  .ngreed  to  disband  themselves  without 
committing  further  outrages.  Unhappilv,  however, 
thev  had  been  joined  at  IHinis  by  1000  ilighlanden, 
under  I..ord  Lewis  Gordon,  thirtl  son  to  the  Marqjiis 
of  Huntly,  who,  though  a  mere  l>oy,  had  made  his 
escape  from  his  guardians,  a.ssumed  the  Highhand 
dress,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  these  outrageous 
lojal^  for  the  interests  of  bi$fiaher.  This  band  of 
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HO) heroes  it  was  impossible  to  tend  home  till  they 

b  1  induljje'^  tlieir  pntriutic  feelings  among  the  goods 
itti  cbtteli  of  their  sujipo^d  enemies,  which  ihey 
diltoiu^h  nn  cx;cnt  a>  to  pmvuke  t!ie  ilcopcst  re- 
KDOKat.  Tiic  carl-marischal  with  his  lilUc  army 
jdtincetl  aguii^t  thc:n,  ami  on  the  XJ/i  of  May 
tntfld  Aberdeen,  tliirty  llit^hbuid  buvn  nuking  a 
precipitate  retreat  bdore  him. 

Flt the  suppression  fif  these  insnrrcctton's  Montrose 
hi  been  a^ain  coinmis-.ionf(l  to  the  north  witli  an 
inaTof4000  men,  with  which  lie  entered  Aherflccn 
OD  the  a5tb.of  May»  only  two  dayi>  after  the  earl- 
muiidaiL  Having  discovered  by  nunierons  inter- 
1  letters  the  real  feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
•hit  their  furnK-r  compliance  with  his  demands  had 
l)««n  ncre  hypocrisy,  practised  for  the  pur]X)se  of 
annj  their  goods,  MonlroM:  imjwsed  upon  them 
mther  fine  of  10,000  merks  his  men  at  the  same 
time  making  fipcc  with  whatever  they  thought  fit  to 
tike,  m  protections  being  granted,  save  to  a  very  few 
boijitiieswho  were  known  to  tic  c^ennine  Covenanters. 
In  revenge  for  the  affront  put  ujhhi  their  blue  nljlxm 
by  (he  ladies,  not  one  single  dog  upon  which  the 
uUicn  could  lay  their  hands  was  left  alive  within 
the  vide  dicoit  of  Aberdeeiu  The  Gordons,  mcan- 
aUe,  learning  that  the  Fiasets  and  the  Forbcscs 
were  advancing  to  join  Montrose,  croaaed  the  Spcy 
•*i'.h  1000  fiot  and  upwards  of  300  horse,  and  took 
St  oa  a  field  near  Elgin,  where  the  Frasers  and 
olbeKS  lay  with  an  army  superior  to  theini  in 
aBober.  A  parley  ensued,  and  it  was  settled  that 
aeitlier  party  shooid  cross  the  Spey  to  in|are  the 
other.  Bo!!i  parties  nf  course  sought  their  n.itive 
(jcir.ers;  and  the  Gordons,  sensible  of  their  inahihiy 
to  cope  with  Montrose,  deterinine'I  individually  t<i 
seek  e.ich  his  own  safety.  Having  nothin(^  else  to 
do,  and  {^KKsessii^  abundance  of  artillery,  Montrose 
ictolved  to  rcdnoe  the  pciocipal  streogth  beloogiiig 
to  die  party,  and  for  this  end  had  just  sat  down 
Wore  Gicht,  the  residence  of  Sir  Koliort  (]ordon, 
•hen  he  learned  that  the  Earl  of  Alxjyne,  second  son 
of  the  Marquis  of  II  untly,  had  arrivc<i  at  Alienlecn 
vith  three  ships,  having  obtained  from  the  king  at 
York  a  commission  of  lieutenancy  over  the  whole 
aoitb  of  Scotland.  He  of  course  hasted  back  to 
Aberdeen,  where  he  arrived  on  the  5th  of  Jane 
Aboync  had  not  yet  landc<I,  but  for  what  reason  docs 
not  appear.-  ^lontrosc  left  Aberdeen  next  day, 
•nifcliin^  southward  with  all  his  forces,  as  did  the 
ead'tnanschal  at  the  same  lime.  Aboyne  of  course 
l*Bded,aiidnisfnghisfiit1ier'svassalsand  dependants, 
toihe  nyaiV-r  of  4000  men,  took  pos-cssion  of  Abcr- 
•I'M— :it  the  cross  of  which  he  puhlisheil  the  kind's 
Pf"";li.Ti,ition,  bestowing  all  the  lands  of  th^-  Covc- 
ttin'cri  uDon  their  opponents.  He  then  propo>cd 
^attack  Alontrose  anci  the  eari-narisdial,  marching 
fa  this  purpose  along  the  sea-coast,  ordering  his 
cannon  and  ammunition  to  attend  his 
pr  ^;ri- ,\  west  wind  arisin;^,  drove  the  shijis 
*  h  artillery  and  ammunition  out  to  soa,  so  that 
came  in  contact  with  Montrose  and  the  earl-mar- 
l^hal  advantageously  posted  on  the  Meagra  Hill,  a 
«tue  to  the  sooth  of  Stonehaven,  without  the  means 
J*  laakiitf  any  impression  upon  them.  A  few  shots 
J***  the  neld-pieces  of  Mcjntrosc  so  completely  dis- 
WMci5e(l  the  followers  of  AlMtyne,  that  t!i<y  fd! 

Aberdeen  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion, 
^  t.)  >hc  of  |,;^f  their  number,  leavii^  lo  the 
'-'^vcruinteri  a  bloodkss  victory.  Abnvne  was 
"P"ily  fallowed  by  the  victors;  hut  with  the  gentle- 
^a  'Aho  yet  a<lhered  to  him  he  took  post  at  the 
/"se  of  I)ee,  which  he  determined  to  defend,  for 
^  prvsfrvation  of  Aberdeen.  Montrose  attacked 
''"^  position  on  the  18th  of  Jun^  with  his  usual  im- 


petuo^ty,  and  it  was  maintained  tor  a  whole  day 

with  great  bravcn.'.  Next  moniing  Montrose  made 
a  movement  as  if  he  intended  to  cross  the  ii\er 
farther  up;  and  the  attention  of  the  dclcnders  being 
thus  distracted,  Middleton  made  a  dcs]  crate  charge, 
and  carried  the  bridge  in  defiance  of  all  opposition. 
The  rooted  and  dispirited  loyalists  fled  with  the 
utmost  trepidation  towards  the  town,  and  were 

closely  pur  lud  by  the  victorious  Covenanters. 
.\berdcen  was  isow  a^^am  in  the  haniU  of  the  men  of 
whom  it  hatl  more  reason  than  ever  to  be  afraid:  it 
had  already  endured  repeated  spoliations  at  the 
hands  of  both  parties,  and  was  at  last  threatened 
with  indiscriminate  pillage.  At  their  first  entry  into 
the  town,  June  19th,  the  troops  behaved  with  great 
nideness;  every  jicrson  suspectetl  of  being  crt-aijcd 
in  the  last  insurrection  was  thrown  into  pri.son,  and 
the  general  ciy  of  the  army  was  to  set  the  town  on 
fire.  There  was  some  dis^iraement,  however, 
among  the  dileft  respecting  the  execution  of  such  a 
severe  measure,  and  next  day  the  question  was  set 
at  rest  by  the  news  of  the  ])acification  of  Ik-nvick, 
which  had  been  concluded  on  the  i8th,  tlie  day  that 
the  parties  had  licen  .so  holly  engaged  at  the  bridge 
of  Dec.  Montrose  was  probably  not  a  little  sorry 
to  be  confined  in  the  north  quelline  parties  of  High- 
land royalists,  when  there  was  a  probability  of  actions 
of  much  greater  importance  taking  place  in  another 
quarter,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  all  men  w  ere  fixed 
with  a  much  more  intense  interest  th.m  they  could 
possibly  be  upon  the  rock  of  Dunnottar,  the  hog  of 
Gidit,  or  even  the  **brave  town  of  Aherdeen." 
Now  that  a  settlement  had  taken  place,  he  hastcnc<l 
to  the  head-quarters,  that  he  might  have  his  propor- 
ti"ii  of  what  was  to  In:'  dealt  out  on  tlie  occasion, 
whether  it  were  public  honours,  public  places,  or 
private  emoluments. 

It  now  struck  the  mind  of  the  king  that  if  he  could 
but  gain  over  the  nobility  to  his  side,  the  opposition 
of  the  lower  cl.os.ses  would  W  renilcrod  of  little 
cfhcacy;  and  that  he  mipht  have  an  o]<]>or1unity  of 
employing  his  royal  eloquence  for  that  j  uniose,  he 
invited  fourteen  of  the  most  influential  of  tne  gran, 
dees  that  had  taken  part  against  hh»  to  wait  «|>oa 
his  court  at  Berwick,  under  the  pretence  of  consulting 
them  on  the  measures  he  meant  to  adopt  for  promot- 
ing the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Aware  of  his  design,  the  states  sent  only  three  of 
their  number.  Montrose,  London,  and  Lothian,  to 
make  an  apology  for  the  non-appeannce  of  the  re- 
mainder. The  apology,  however,  was  not  accepted; 
and  by  the  l-i;;;:'-  j  ecial  command  they  wrote  for 
the  noblemen  who  \\:\d  l>een  named  to  follow  them. 
This  the  noblemen  ]ir' >li.-\li!y  were  not  backward  to 
do;  but  a  rumour  being  rai.sed  that  he  intended  to 
seize  upon  them,  and  send  the  whole  prisooen  to 
London,  the  popukoe  intericKd,  and,  to  prevent  « 
tumult,  the  loumey  was  delayied.  Charles  was 
highly  offended  with  this  conduct ;  and  being 
strongly  cautioned  by  his  courtiers  against  trusting 
himself  among  the  unruly  Scots,  he  dc])artcd  for 
Kngland,  brooding  .over  his  depresMd  cause  and 
the  means  of  regauning  that  Influence  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived  by  hii  subjects.  Of  those  who 
did  wait  upon  him  he  succeeded  in  st-diKini;  only 
one,  the  hlari  'if  Nbmtrose,  who  wa-.  <lis,ippi)iiite<l  in 
being  placed  under  General  Leslie,  and  w  ho  had  of 
late  Decoaie  )>articularly  jealous  of  Argjlc.  How 
much  reason  Charles  had  to  be  proud  of  such  an  ae> 
quisition  we  shall  see  In  the  sequel,  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  circumstance  emboldened  him 
to  proceed  in  his  policy  of  only  granting  n  set  of 
mock  reforms  to  the  Scottish  pci>plc,  with  the  secret 
purpose  of  afterwcuds  replaong  the  aflairs  of  the 
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kinjjdoin  on  tlio  --nir.e  funlinq;  before.  In  the 
spirit  of  this  design  the  Karl  of  Traquair,  wlio  was 
lioininated  his  majesty's  commissiuiier  fur  holding 
the  stipolated  parliament  and  General  Assembly,  was 
dbected  to  aUow  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  not  as 
unlawful,  but  for  settlin<;  the  present  disorders,  ami 
on  no  account  to  allow  the  smallest  appearance  of 
the  bishops  concurrini,'  'though  several  of  them  had 
already  dune  so  and  did  concur)  in  the  deed,  lie 
was  to  consent  to  the  covenant  being  subsoSied  as 
it  originally  was  in  1580L  "provided  it  be  so  con- 
ceived that  our  snbjects  do  not  thereby  be  required 
to  abjure  Episcopacy  as  a  part  of  Popcr\-,  or  aj^aiiist 
God's  law,'  If  the  assembly  rcquireti  it  to  be  ab- 
jured, as  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  C  hurch 
of  Scotland,  be  was  to  yield  rather  than  make  a 
bMSch:  and  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  at 
Glasgow  he  was  to  latify,  not  as  deeds  of  that  meet> 
ing,  all  mention  of  which  he  was  to  avoid,  bat  as 
acts  of  this  present  assembly;  and  to  make  everything 
sure  liis  own  way  when  the  assembly  business  was 
closed,  iininedi.itely  l>eforc  prayers,  he  was  enjoined 
to  make  prototation,  in  the  fairest  way  possible,  that 
in  respect  of  his  majesty  "not  coming  to  the  assembly 
io  person,  and  his  instructions  being  lustily  written, 
many  things  may  have  occurred  upon  which  he  had 
not  his  majesty's  pleasure;  therefore,  in  case  an)'thing 
had  escapcil  him,  or  bn  a  condesceniled  upon  prcjii- 
ju.licial  to  his  m.iji  -.ty's  service,  his  majesty  may  be 
heard  for  redress  thereof  in  his  own  time  and  jdacc." 
By  these  and  other  devices  of  a  similar  character 
Cnaries  imagined  that  he  could  lawfully  render  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  assembly  nail  and  void  at 
any  time  He  mi'^ht  think  it  proper  to  declare  himself 
Tracjuair  seconded  the  views  of  his  nuister  with 
great  dexterity,  and  ihe  assembly  suspecting  HO  bad 
faith,  everything  was  amicably  adjusted. 

In  the  parliament  that  sat  down  on  the  last  day  of 
Atlgust,  1639,  the  day  after  the  rising  of  the  General 
Assembly,  matters  did  not  go  nuite  so  smoothly. 
Episcopacy  1m  in.,'  abolishe<l,  and  with  it  the  civil 
power  of  tliurvliiiicn,  the  fourteen  liishops,  who  had 
formed  the  third  ^•^t.^te  of  tiie  kingdom  in  parliament, 
were  wanting.  To  (ill  up  this  deficiency,  the  other 
two  estates  proposed,  instead  of  the  bishops,  to  elect 
fourteen  persons  from  the  lower  barons;  but  this  was 

firotesteil  against  by  the  commiinioner,  and  by  and 
ly  their  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  an  order 
for  their  prorogation  till  the  2d  day  of  June,  1640. 
Against  this  prorogation  the  ho^l^e  protested  as  an 
inva&ion  of  tlieir  rights;  but  they  nevertheless  gave 
instant  obedience,  after  they  had  appointed  commis- 
sioners  to  remonstrate  with  his  majesty,  and  to  sup* 
plicate  him  for  a  revisal  of  his  commands.  Before 
these  commissioners  found  their  way  into  the  presence 
of  Charles,  however,  he  hail  fully  rc-olvcd  ujmn  re- 
newing the  war,  and  all  the  aiguiiie:i;s  ilay  could 
urge  were  of  course  unavailing.  Charles,  on  this 
occasion,  certainly  dispLiyed  a  want  of  consideration 
which  was  veiy  extiaordinary;  he  had  emptied  his 
treasur)'  by  his  last  fruitless  campaign,  yet  continned 
his  preparations  ag.iinst  Scotland,  though  he  could 
not  raise  one  |)cnny  but  by  illegal  and  desperate  ex- 
pe<lients,  which  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  Lnt;lish 
subjects  more  an»l  more  from  hini  every  day.  I  he 
Scots  were,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  aware  of 
what  was  intended,  and  thqr  made  such  preparations 
as  were  in  their  power  to  avert  the  danger.  As  the 
subject  of  this  n\emoir,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
taken  any  particular  or  pioiniiieiit  ]>art  in  these  pre- 
parations, we  must  pa-s  them  over,  referring  the 
reader  to  the  lives  of  those  individuals  who  at  this 
time  took  the  most  active  part  in  conducting  public 
afiaiis.   Suflke  it  to  say  that,  to  appoec  the  army  of 


Charles,  which  he  liad  with  great  diAoilty  increased 
to  19,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  the  Scots  had  an  army 
of  23,cxx>  foot,  3000  horse,  and  a  considerable  train 
of  artillery.  Of  tliis  army  Alexander  Leslie  was 
again  appointed  coromander«in>diief;  Lord  Ahnond, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Livingston,  lieutenant  general; 
W.  Kaillic,  of  the  l^mington  family,  major-gcncrai; 
Colonel  A.  Hamilli  'i;,  t;i  iieral  of  artillery;  < nlonel 
John  Leslie,  quartennaster-gcneral;  and  A.  Gibson, 
yaaaffBt^  of  Duric,  commissary-general.  The  nobles 
m  geneial  had  the  rank  of  oislonel,  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  veteran  officers  as  lientenant-coloneb.  Mon> 
trose,  though  his  disaffection  to  the  cause  was  now 
no  secret,  hail  still  as  formerly  two  regiments,  one  of 
horse  anil  another  of  foot.  .Ml  these  appnip.tineiiti 
were  made  ui  the  month  of  April,  1640,  but  except- 
ing some  smaller  bodies  for  suppressing  local  risings 
in  the  north,  the  army  did  not  b^n  to  assemble  tdl 
the  middle  of  July,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  that 
month  tliat  .t  was  marched  toChouseley  Wood,  about 
four  niiks  lo  the  west  of  l)uuse,  and  within  six  at 
the  lx)rder. 

The  Scots  had  from  the  beginning  of  these  troubles 
determined  to  carry  the  war,  shonld  war  become 
inevitable^  into  Ei^land.  This  was  sound  policjr; 
but  as  they  did  not  wish  to  make  war  upon  the 
F.nglish  people,  who  were  suffering  equally  with 
ihemselvus,  and  were  making  the  most  praiseworthy 
exertions  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative,  it  retiv.ired 
no  ordinary  degree  of  prudence  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. The  leaders  of  the  coveiwnt,  however,  jxis- 
sessed  powen  inlly  adequate  for  the  occasion.  Not* 
withstanding  of  thetr  waritke  preparations,  which 
were  upon  a  scale  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  en- 
ter[)rise,  they  continued  to  preserve  the  most  perfect 
decorum,  both  <il  langu:'i;;e  and  manner;  and  they 
sent  before  the  army  two  printed  paj>crs,  the  one 
entitled  "Six  Considerations,  manifesting  the  Lawful- 
nesB  of  their  Expedition  into  E^land,"  the  other 
"The  Intentions  of  the  Army  oT the  King<!om  of 
Scotland  declared  to  their  Urcthtei!  ('(  linj^Iand." 
In  these  papers,  uluch  for  cu^^eucy  of  .Trgununt  .iiul 
elegance  <if  Ci.im] ;i  is:t loll  may  >,ifc  ly  l>e  com]iarc<i 
with  any  similar  productions  of  any  age,  they  set 
forth  in  strong  but  temperate  language  the  nature, 
the  numljer,  and  theagpavationsof  their  grievances. 
Their  representations  coming  in  the  proper  time, 
had  the  most  powerful  >  ffcct.  If  there  w.is  yet,  nt 
the  lime  the  parliaim-ut  was  convened,  In  a  n;aj'ir,iy 
of  the  ]  eopie  siiiiu'  tenderness  towards  the  power  of 
the  monarch  and  the  dignity  of  the  prelates,  every- 
thing of  the  kind  was  now  gone.  The  dissolution  of 
a  parliament,  which  for  twdve  years  had  been  so  im* 
patiently  ex|3cctcd,  and  so  firmly  depended  on  for 
at  least  a  ]>arlial  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  in- 
numerable oppressions  that  had  luen  crowded  into 
the  short  space  l>etween  that  dissolution  and  this  ap- 
pearance on  the  jir.rt  o{  the  Scots,  together  with  the 
e.xorbitances  of  iIjc  convocation — that,  contrary  to 
all  former  precedent,  hod  Iwen  allowed  to  sit,  though 
the  pariument  was  dissolved— had  so  WTought  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  that  the  thrcatenitigs  these-  re- 
monstrances breathed  against  prelates  were  gr.^teful 
to  the  Lnglish  nation,  and  the  ^hixrp  expressions 
against  the  form  and  discipline  of  the  l.stablishcd 
church  gave  no  offence  save  to  the  few  who  com- 
posed tne  court  faction.  So  completely  did  these 
declarations  meet  the  general  feeling,  that  the  Scots 
were  ex|">ected  with  impatience,  and  every  accident 
that  retarded  their  march  was  regarded  as  hurtful 
to  the  interests  of  the  public.  The  northern 
counties,  which  lay  immediately  exposed  to  the 
invasion,  absolutely  refused  to  lend  money  to  pay 
tiDopsi  or  to  fiiraisb  horses  to  mount  the  mt»> 
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qncteers ;  snd  the  tndn-lnndt  wonU  not  sdr  ft  foot 

Without  pay. 

Anxious  lo  make  good  their  professions,  the  Scots 
were  some  time  before  they  could  advance,  Tur  want 
of  moDey.  The  small  supplies  with  which  they  had 
coameaced  operations  beinK  already  nearly  ex- 
hausted, two  of  the  most  popular  of  the  nobility, 
alonr;  with  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson  and  Sccret.iry 
Jiihnston,  were  sent  back  Id  Kdinburgh  to  -.cc  what 
ccnild  be  done  in  the  way  of  procuring  gratuitous 
supplies.  As  it  wooid  have  been  displeasing  to  the 
English  bad  the  aimy  been  under  tne  necosity  of 
cntting  down  trees  for  erecting  huts,  as  had  been  the 
pnctice  in  former  times,  when  :ru<i.iil-.  were  ni.ide 
ttpon  their  border,  the  commissumcrs  were  instructed 
to  use  their  influence  w  ith  tlieir  countrymen  ta  pro- 
tide  as  much  cloth  as  would  serve  for  tents  during; 
their  encampments  in  that  country.  It  was  late  un 
a  Saturday  night  when  the  conuttMlonei*  arrived  in 
Edinbur^^h,  but  the  exhortations  of  the  ministers 
next  Jay  were  so  effectual,  that  on  Mon<lay  the  women 
of  Edinburgh  alone  produced  webs  of  coarse  linen, 
\-uIgarly  called  kani,  nearly  sufficient  for  tents  to 
the  whole  army;  and  the  manied  men,  with  equal 
promptitude,  advanced  the  sum  of  £\90i,ooo,  with 
anroinise  of  remitting  as  much  more  in  a  few  days, 
which  they  did  accordingly.  Having  obtained  these 
s'jpphes  and  a  considerable  train  of  Ijlack  cnttle 
aad  sheep  to  be  use<l  as  provisions,  the  Scotti^h 
amy  moved  from  Chouseley  Wood  towards  Cold- 
ititam,  where  they  intended  to  enter  England  by 
a  vetl'koown  ford  over  die  Tweed.  The  river  being 
sw  ■ll  jn,  they  were  obliged  to  camp  on  a  spacious  [ilaiii 
called  llirsel  Ilaugh,  till  the  flixxl  should  subside; 
inJ  here  they  tir>t  proved  llie  clmh  furnished  them 
fbr  tents  by  the  good  women  of  Edinburgh.  Un 
the  aoth,  the  river  having  sunk  to  its  ordinary  level, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  army  should  march  for- 
ward. This,  however,  was  considered  so  momen- 
tous an  ailair,  that  not  one  of  the  lea<ling  men 
would  volunteer  to  be  the  first  to  set  hostile  feci 
upon  the  English  border ;  and  it  w.as  left  to  the 
lot  to  decide  who  should  have  the  honour  or  the 
demerit  of  doing  so.  The  lot  fell  upon  Mon- 
trose, who,  aware  of  his  own  defecti'in.  a:u!  afrrid 
of  those  su-.picioris  with  whit  h  he  alre.nly  s.iv\  liuii- 
sc!f  regarded,  eagerly  laid  hold  of  this  ojijxirtuiiity 
to  lay  them  asleep.  Flungins;  at'once  into  the  stream 
he  waded  through  to  the  otSer  side  without  n  dngle 
attCKlant,  hot  immediateijr  letumcd  to  enoouiace 
his  men ;  and  a  line  of  hone  being  planted  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  ford  to  break  the  force  i»f  the  stream, 
the  f  Kit  passed  easily  and  safely,  only  one  man  being 
dr  nsncd  of  tile  whole  army.  The  commanders,  like 
Montrose,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  com- 
manded the  hooe  employed  to  break  the  force  of 
the  water,  waded  at  the  head  of  their  respective  regi- 
ments, and  though  it  was  four  o'clock,  P.M.  before 
they  be^ .in  to  p.i-s,  the  whol  ■  ui  tc  <iti  the  English 
side  before  midnight.  They  cncaniix.'d  for  that  night 
00  a  hill  that  had  been  occupied  by  a  troop  of  Eng- 
lidi  hone  set  to  guard  the  ford,  but  which  had  fled 
hdbrethe  superior  force  of  the  Scottish  army;  large 
fires  were  kindled  in  advance,  which,  says  one  of 
the  actors  in  the  scene,  "rose  like  so  many  herahls 
proclaiming  our  crossing  of  the  river,  or  rather  like 
io  many  prodigious  comets  foretelling  the  fall  of  this 
cning  storm  upon  our  enemies  in  England con- 
tnuy  to  the  intentions  of  the  Scots,  "these  fires  so 
toiified  the  country  people,  that  they  all  fled  with 
bag  and  baggage  towards  the  south  parts  of  the  coun- 
tryi"  according  to  the  above  author,  "leaving  their 
doolate  houses  to  the  mercy  of  the  army."  Charles 
kit  London  to  take  coounand  of  his  anny,  which 
VOLU. 


had  already  ivndesvoused  at  Yoric,  on  the  same  day 

the  Scottish  army  crossed  the  Tweed.  This  army, 
as  we  have  stated  above,  wxs  said  to  be  2I,(XX> 
strong;  but  from  the  aversion  of  the  people  in  gene- 
ral to  the  service,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
reality  it  fell  far  short  of  that  number.  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland  was  nominated  to  the  command, 
but  he  felt,  says  an  English  historian,  disgusted  at 
being  called  forth  to  act  the  rno3t  conspicuous  part 
in  a  business  which  no  good  man  in  the  kingdom 
relished;  .mu  taking  advantage  of  a  slight  indispost* 
tion,  he  declared  himself  unfit  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  fimction.  Strafford,  of  course,  exercised  the 
supreme  connnnnd,  though  only  with  the  title  of 
lieutenant-general,  not  caring  to  assume  tliat  of 
general,  because  of  the  envy  and  odium  ih.it  attended 
htm.  Lord  Conway,  who  commanded  under  istraf- 
ford,  hod  been  stationed  at  Newcastle  with  a  strong 
garrison  to  protect  the  town,  which  it  was  supposea 
he  might  easily  do,  as  it  was  fortified,  and  well  stored 
with  provisions. 

Un  the  2 1st  the  Scottish  army  marched  in  the 
direction  of  Newcastle,  and  encamred  for  the  night 
on  Millfield  Race.  On  the  22d  they  proceeded  to 
the  river  Glen,  where  they  were  joined  by  about 
70CO  of  their  brethren,  who  had  entered  England 
iiy  Kelso.  The  whole  marched  the  same  nignt  to 
>Iiddleton  Haugh.  On  Thui^day  the  27th  they 
came  in  sight  of  Newcastle.  During  this  whole 
mardl  the  Scots  acted  up  to  their  previous  ptofol- 
sions ;  eveiy  EnsIlBlunan  that  came  into  the  camp 
they  caretted  and  loaded  with  kindness,  and  now 

they  despatched  a  dninimcr  to  Ne\s  cn^flc  \x  itii  two 
letters,  one  to  the  mayor,  and  another  tu  the  military 
governor  of  the  city,  demanding  in  the  most  civil 
manner  liberty  to  pxiss  peaceably  through,  that  they 
might  lay  their  petition  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign. 
The  messenger  was,  however,  sent  back  with  ois 
letters  unopened,  because  they  were  sealed ;  and 
tx-'fore  he  reached  the  army  in  his  return,  the  general 
had  determined  to  uass  the  Tyne  at  Newbum,  about 
five  or  six  miles  above  Newcastle.  The  principal 
ford  below  the  viUiffie  of  Newbum,  as  well  as  two 
others,  Conway  had  commanded  by  trenches,  but 
as  the  river  was  passable  in  many  cither  places  not 
lar  distant,  he  had  tesolved  on  a  retreat.  Strafford, 
however,  who  un<lcrvalued  the  Scots  was  anxious 
for  a  bottle,  if  it  were  only  to  see  what  was  the  iiu-ttic 
of  the  parties^  and  commanded  him  to  abide  at  his 
post.  In  approachiiM  Newburn,  Clenend  Leslie 
and  a  few  of  the  chiei  noblemen,  riding  a  little  ia 
advance,  narrowly  escaped  be:tig  cut  off  by  a  par^ 
of  English  horse  that  had  crossed  the  Tyne  for  the 
purpose  of  reconnoitring.  .Vt  sight  of  each  other, 
iMtn  parties  called  a  halt,  and  some  more  of  the 
Scottish  horse  appearing,  the  English  judged  it  pro* 
dent  to  retreat.  The  Scots  during  the  night  en- 
camped on  Haddcn  Ijiw,  a  rising  ground  behind 
Ncwburn,  having  a  plain  descent  all  the  way  down 
to  the  water's  etige.  The  English  were  encamped 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tyne,  on  a  perfect  level, 
that  extended  behind  them  to  the  distaaoe  of  more 
than  half  a  mile  The  Scottish  positkm  was  deficient 
in  \.atcr,  but  in  return  they  had  abundance  of  coal 
from  the  pits  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  which  they 
made  great  fires  all  aroun<l  their  camp,  which  tended 
not  a  little  to  nugnify  their  appearance  to  the  enemy. 
In  the  morning  it  was  found  that  their  camp  over* 
looked  completely  that  of  the  English,  and  they  were 
able  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  plant  their 
cannon  .so  as  to  comm.ind  completely  the  trenches 
cost  up  by  the  English  at  the  fords.  The  morning 
w,xs  spent  coolly  in  making  preparations,  both  parties 
watering  their  horses  at  the  river  (the  tide  beiiig  up) 
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witlMot  tnolesution.  As  the  river  became  fordable, 
however,  that  became  more  jeaknis,  and  abont  mid- 
day a  SoDttisn  officer  watering  hb  horse,  and  look- 

itiij  steadily  on  the  entrenchments  o:i  the  opposite 
siile,  was  shot  dcail  by  an  l-ln;^li>h  scnlmul.  This 
was  the  sjtrnal  for  battle:  thL- .Scottish  batteries  im- 
mediately o[K'neil,  and  ihe  trendies  thrown  up  by 
the  Eiiijlish  at  the  fords  were  soon  rendered  unten- 
able. A  few  honemeo  voluateers  under  a  Major 
Ballantyne,  setrt  over  the  water  to  reconnoitre,  with 
orders  only  to  fire  at  a  distance,  and  to  retreat  if 
necessary,  ftjimd  the  whole  of  the  hreastwoiks  ahan- 
donetl.  TheLjenerars  i;iurd.  con>i-,tinjj  of  theCoUe^c 
of  Justice's  troop,  commandeil  by  Sir  Tliomas  Hoj>e, 
with  two  regiments  of  fout,  Crawfuni's  and  Loodon'.s 
were  ihen  sent  across;  and  a  batter;  beii^  opened  at 
the  satne  time  firom  a  hill  to  the  eastward,  directly 

n|>on  tlic  j.;rcat  body  of  the  English  horse  on  the 
j>lain  IkMow,  a  retreat  "as  sijunded,  tlie  cannon  were 
withdrawn  from  the  trenches,  anil  the  Sc'>t%  passed 
in  full  force  without  £urthcr  opposition.  The  Kng- 
lidi  foot  sought  lelqge  in  a  wood,  and  the  horse,  in 
covering  their  retreat,  were  attaclced  by  a  fresli  body 
of  Soots,  defeated  with  some  toss,  and  thdr  com- 
nianders  made  prisoners.  The  scattered  parties  cs- 
cai)etl  under  cover  of  nif^lit,  to  carry  dismay  and 
confusion  into  tli  -  main  tutdy.  The  lo..s  was  incon- 
siderable, bat  the  rout  was  complete.  The  English 
horse,  who  but  the  day  before  had  left  Newcastle 
with  tlieir  swoids  dmwo,  threatening  to  liill  each 
a  dozen  of  Covenanters,  made  their  way  into  the 
town  in  a  State  of  the  utmost  disorder  and  dismay, 
crying,  as  they  rode  full  sjK'cd  throuv;h  the  streets, 
foraguide  to  Durham,  and  haviiiL;  strewed  the  roail> 
liehind  them  with  their  arms,  which  they  had  thrown 
away  in  their  haste  to  escape.  The  Scottish  army 
rested  that  night  upon  the  ground  which  the  Eagiixh 
had  occupied,  one  regiment  hsing  stili  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Tyne  with  the  b-i-^paj^e,  which  the  return  ; 
of  the  tide  had  prevented  iKinj^  brou^;ht  across,  i 
Despatches  for  the  i^overmtr  antl  mayor  of  Newcastle, 
of  the  same  respectful  character  as  had  been  fonncrly 
sent,  were  prepared  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  ; 
bat  the  oommittcc  learning  that  Uw  garrison  had 
abandoned  it  during  the  ni;^ht,  and  retired  with  Lord 
Conway  to  join  the  main  army  at  V'ork.  it  w.a.s  thoui^ht 
proper  to  atlvance  witliout  ceremony.  The  army 
•accordingly  moved  to  Whigyani,  withm  two  mil'-, 
of  Newcastle,  where  they  encamped  for  U»c  night, 
and  next  morning,  .Sunday  the  30th  of  August,  the 
mayor  sent  an  invitation  to  enter  Ae  town.  The 
troops  were  accordingly  marched  into  a  field  near 
the  subarl)s,  after  which  the  fjates  were  thrown  ojicn, 
and  the  committee,  with  the  principal  leaders,  entered 
the  town  in  state,  Sir  Thomas  Hope's  troop  marshal- 
ling the  way,  and  the  laird  of  Westquarter's  com- 
panv  of  foot  keeping  the  post  at  the  end  nf  the 
Dridge.  The  wholeoompany  were  fieasted  at  the  house 
of  the  mayor,  who  was  astonished  to  observe  that 
they  all  drank  his  m.aje^y's  health.  After  dinner 
the  company  re]iaired  to  the  great  church  of  St. 
Nichol.is,  where  a  thanksgivini;  sermon  was  preached 
by  Mr.  Henderson.  In  the  town  they  found  next 
day  between  4000  and  5000  stand  of  amis,  5000 
pounds  weight  of  cheese,  some  hundreds  of  bolls  of 
pease  and  rye,  a  quantity  of  hard  fish,  with  abund- 
ance of  lieer;  which  had  been  pro\'ided  for  the 
king's  troops,  but  now  was  taken  i>osscssion  of  by 
his  enemies. 

Nothing  could  be  more  encouraging  than  the  pro- 
spects of  the  Covenanters  at  tids  tfane.  The  same 
day  in  which  they  gained  the  victory  at  Newbnni, 
the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  then  reckoned  an  impreg- 
nable fortrei^  sunendered  to  their  fiiends  in  Scot- 


land, as  did  shortly  after  that  of  Edinburgh;  and  the 
capture  of  Newcastle  was  speedily  follotved  bv  the 
acquisition  of  Durham,  Tynemoutb,  and  Shidds. 

The  number  and  the  spJcndour  of  these  successes, 
with  the  delightful  am;ci]iatioiis  w  Inch  they  naturally 
called  forth,  could  not  fail  to  strike  ever)- pio'js  nund 
among  the  Scots;  and  a  day  was  most  appropriately 
set  apart  by  the  army  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  sense  of  tlte  divine  good- 
ness.   Strailbrd,  who,  from  bad  health,  had  not  yet 
come  into  action,  was  hnstcninfj  to  the  ccmibat  vlu-n 
he  met  his  disconil'iled  army  at  Ihirhain  ;  and,  from 
the  ill-timed  haui;htiness  which  he  displayed,  was 
soon  the  only  enemy  his  army  was  desirous  to  over- 
come.   His  soldiers  even  went  the  length  of  vindi- 
cating their  conduct  at  Newbum;  aifinniag  thai  no 
man  contd  wish  snceess  to  the  war  i^inst  the  Scots, 
without  at  the  same  time  wishing  the  enslavement 
of  England.    The  prudent  magnammity  of  the  Scots 
who,  far  from  being  elated  with  the  victon.-,  dep'ioreil 
the  necessity  of  being  obliged  to  shed  the  b!oo<i  of 
their  English  brethren,  not  only  .supported,  but 
heightened,  the  favourabk  opinion  that  Itad  been 
from  the  beginning  entertained  of  them.  Their 
jirisoners,  too,  they  treated  not  only  with  civility, 
but  with  such  soothing  an<i  alfectiotiate  kindness 
iis  insure<i  their  gixititude,  and  called  forth  the  jil.iu- 
dits  of  the  whole  nation.    Eager  to  profit  by  this 
state  of  things,  in  restoring  order  and  concord  bfr 
twecn  the  ki^g  and  his  people^  the  Scottish  cob- 
mitiee,  on  the  2d  of  September,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  I~anark,  his  majesty's  sorn  tary  of  state  for 
.Scotland,  inclosing  a  petition  wIiilIi  they  refjuc^led 
him  to  lay  lH;forc  the  king.    To  this  jK-tition,  which 
was  couched  in  the  most  delicate  terms,  the  king 
returned  an  answer  without  loss  of  time,  requiring 
them  to  state  in  more  plain  tetms  the  claims  they 
intended  to  make  upon  mm ;  informing  them,  at  ttw 
;  same  time,  that  he  had  called  a  meeting  <>f  the  peers 
i  of  England,  to  meet  at  \'ork  on  the  24th  instant. 
This  was  an  antiquated  and  scarcely  legal  assembly, 
which  Charles  ha<l  called  by  his  own  authority  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  again  calling  a  parliament 
— the  only  means  by  which  the  diwrders  of  the 
government  could  now  be  arrested,  and  which  the 
Scottish  committee  in  their  pt-titioB  Imd  rei]uested 
him  to  call  immediately,     lo  thb  communication 
the  committee  replied:  "that  the  sum  of  their  de- 
sires was,  that  his  majesty  would  ratify  the  acts  of 
the  last  Scottish  parliament,  garrison  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  other  fcnrtresses  only  for  the  de- 
fence and  security  of  his  subjects,  free  tncir  country- 
men in  I'n^^land  and  Ireland  from  further  jKT^cai- 
tion  for  subscribing  the  covenant,  and  press  them 
no  further  with  oaths  and  subscriptions  not  warranted 
by  law — bring  to  just  censure  the  incendiaries  who 
had  been  the  authors  of  these  combustions — restore 
the  ships  and  goods  that  had  been  seized  and  con- 
demned by  his  majesty's  orders  — rep.iir  the  wrongs 
and  repay  the  losses  that  had  liecn  sustained — recall 
the  declaration  that  had  been  issuctl  against  them 
as  traitors— and,  finally,  remove,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  the  garrisons  from 
the  borders,  and  all  impdliments  to  free  trader  and 
to  the  peace,  the  religion,  and  liberties  of  the  two 
kingdoms. 

'J'hese  ilemaiids  were  no  douV>t  as  unpalataVile  as 
ever  to  Charles,  but  the  consequences  of  his  rashness 
were  now  pressing  him  on  all  sides.  His  exchequer 
was  empty,  his  revenue  anticipated,  his  anny  undis- 
ciplined mi  disaifected,  and  himself  surrounded  by 
people  who  scarcely  deipwd  to  disguise  tlieir  dis- 
pleasure at  all  his  mensurea.  In  snoi  ectreme  en- 
tNunssment  the  king  dnn^  like  a  drosming  mta, 
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Imny  expedient  which  presented  itself,  rather  than 

apiii  meet  with  tlic  only  friends  who  coul  1  tlTcc- 
tuilly  relieve  liitn — his  parliament.  ThtTc  was  unfor- 
tunately, loo,  a  secret  party  among  the  Covenanters, 
«hOk  with  all  the  pretensions  to  religion  and  to 
pMiiotinn  they  had  pot  Ibith,  were  onlj  seeking 
tlKir  own  aagrandiaemait^  aiul  were^  determined 
ma  to  admit  any  pacification  that  did  not  leave 
shem  at  the  head  of  public  affairs.  Of  these,  amonjj 
(be  Scots,  Montrose  was  the  most  conspicuous.  \Vc 
Iwe  seen  with  what  seal  be  imposed  the  covenant 
■pOBtbe  reoiBMit  Abenkniaos.  Bat  unce  then  be 
ud  had  a  taste  of  royal  frvonr  at  Berwick,  and, 
li  i:  was  likely  to  advance  liim  above  every  other 
Scotsman,  his  whole  study  ever  since  that  meini»r- 
iblc  circumstance  had  l>een  how  he  might  Ixst  ad- 
vance the  royal  interest.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
(xned  an  aaodation  for  restoring  the  king  to  an 
■alimited  exercise  of  all  his  prerc^tives,  which  was 
aibscribed  at  Cumbernauld,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
preceding  July,  by  himself,  the  Earl  of  Wigton,  the 
Lords  Fleming,  Boyd,  and  Almond,  who  held  the 
place  o{  lieutenant-genefal  in  the  Covenanters' 
tmfi  and  afterwards  bvtbe  Earls  Marischa],  Marr, 
Atml,  Kinghom,  Perth,  Kelly,  Home,  and  Sea- 
farth;  and  by  the  Lords  Stewart,  Erskinc,  Dnim- 
mond,  Ker,  and  N'apicr.  Though  this  associaticjn 
V2-  unknown  at  the  time,  the  predilections  of  Mon- 
trose were  no  secrets,  and  of  course  his  cretlit  amon^' 
Us  fiiends  was  lather  on  the  decline;  but  a  circuni- 
tfnce  omr  occurred  which  displayed  his  character 
iadielttU  light  of  day,  and  nearly  extinguislied  any 
little  decree  of  respect  that  yet  remained  to  liini 
amon^  the  members  of  the  liberal  party.  It  had 
been  1.-11 1  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  cani- 
jufft,  that  no  person  in  the  army  should  communi* 
ate  with  either  the  English  court  or  army,  but  by 
httcis  submittal  to  the  inspection  and  approvcJ 
of  by  the  committee,  under  the  pain  of  treason.  In 
obedience  to  tliis  rule,  when  Sir  lames  Mercer  was 
tlespatched  with  Uie  petition  to  the  king,  a  number 
of  Ictten  from  ScotmcD  in  the  6unp  to  their  friends 
in  the  royal  armj  w«ie  nbinitted  to  the  committee, 
and  delivered  to  him,  to  be  carried  to  their  prosier 
ilestination.  these  letters  was  one  from 

Nl'mtro-^'  to  Sir  Richard  Graham,  wlncli  liad  been 
rea  l  and  allowed  by  the  conimitiee ;  hut  wlien  Sir 
James  Mercer  delivered  Sir  Ricliard  the  letter,  wht> 
instantly  opened  it,  an  inclosed  letter  dropped  out 
sad  fell  to  the  ground,  which  Sir  James,  politely 
stooping  to  lift,  found,  to  his  astonishment,  was  ad- 
dressed in  the  handwriting  of  MuntrDs--  ii>  ilie  kiii^'. 
Certain  that  no  such  letter  had  been  sliown  to  the 
committee.  Sir  James  was  at  once  convinced  of  what 
had  been  for  some  time  nspected,  that  Montrose 
«BS  betraying  the  csose  in  which  he  had  been  snch 
a  fier\-  .1  :  •  ;  and.  on  his  arrival  at  Newcastle,  in- 
stantly LiMuiiuriicated  the  circumstance  to  dencnil 
Leslie,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  of  which 
It  was  Montrose's  tuni  to  sit  as  president,  that  same 
afternoon,  moved  that  Sir  James  Mercer  should  be 
caOed  in  and  examined  conoemine  the  letters  he  had 
cuiied  to  court.    Sir  James  told  an  unvarnished 
taktba;  wou"  1  not  admit  of  K-ing  denied;  and  Mon- 
troie,  with  t!iat  constitutional  hardihood  which  was 
natural  to  him,  finding  no  other  resource,  stcKxl 
boldly  up  and  challenged  any  man  to  say  that  cor> 
Ksponding  with  the  king  was  anything  ebe  than 
Ming  dun-  to  their  common  master.    Leslie  told 
mm  that  he  hid  known  princes  lose  their  heads  for 
I""*-    lie  lia  I  however  Uto  many  assficiates  to  his 
'  lr^^on,  to  render  it  safe  or  rather  prudent  at  the 
pr'-x-pt  moment  to  treat  ii  :ii  as  convicted,  and  he 
ttu  only  enjoined  to  keep  his  chamber.  While 


Montrose  was  thtis  traitoronsly  spiriting  np  the  king 
to  stand  up  to  all  his  usurpations,  on  the  one  side, 
Strafford  was  no  less  busy  on  the  other,  knowing 
that  nothing  could  save  him  from  the  hands  of  pub- 
lic justice  but  the  king;  nor  could  the  kin^  doso^ 
bat  by  strengthening  rather  tfian  abridging  hu  piciD- 
gative.  The  voice  of  the  nation,  however,  was  dii" 
tinctly  raised,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  Charles 
but  compliance,  real  or  ap]iaient. 

From  this  jieriod  forward  we  know  of  no  portion 
of  history  that  has  a  more  nainful  interest  than  that 
of  Charles  L  Our  limits,  nowever,  do  not  allow  us 
to  enter  into  it  farther  than  what  may  be  necessary 
to  m.ake  the  thread  of  our  narrative  intelligible. 
The  Scottisli  committee  being  sincerely  desirous  of 
an  accommmkation,  tlie  preliminaries  of  a  treaty 
were,  on  their  part,  soon  settic<i;  and  commissioners 
from  both  sides  bdng  appointed,  a  meeting  took 
place,  October  1st,  at  Kipon,  half  way  l>etween 
the  quarters  of  the  two  armies;  where  it  was  agreed 
that  all  hostilities  should  ctase  on  the  26tli  of  the 
same  month.  Charles  was  now  necessitated  to  call 
a  parliament,  and  on  his  consenting  to  this,  the  peers 
aneed  to  give  their  personal  security  to  the  dtv 
oi  London  for  a  smn  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  both 
armies — for  C'liarles  had  now  the  Scottish  army  to 
subsist  as  well  a>luso\\  ii  till  such  time  as  it  was 
expected  tlie  national  grievances  would  be  fully 
settled  by  a  parliament,  l  lu-  Scottish  anny  was  to 
be  stationary  at  \cwcast!' .  .  :  was  to  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  ^^850  a  day;  but  the  commission  for 
settling  the  tenns  of  peace  was  transferred  to  London, 
ill  order  to  attend  the  parliament,  which  waS  SOm* 
inoneil  to  meet  on  the  3d  uf  November. 

Unfortunately  for  the  king,  and  latterly  for  the 
cause  of  liberty,  the  Scots,  who  had  attracted  so 
much  notice,  and  conducted  themselves  with  so 
much  prudence,  were  now  no  longer  principals  but 
auxiliaries  in  the  quarrel.  The  Lni:lish  parliament, 
occupied  with  the  grievances  which  had  been  so 
lung  complained  of,  and  proliting  by  the  imprecision 
which  the  successful  resistance  of  the  Scots  had 
made^  were  in  no  baste  to  forward  the  treaty;  ao 
that  it  was  not  finished  till  the  month  of  August, 

164I.  T):-:  SLottivli  .irmy  a]!  this  t!me  received 
their  sti[>ulaic<.l  (iaily  pay.  .-in<i  the  iiarliaineiil  further 
j:;r.ntit"ied  them  with  what  they  calie<l  a  brotherly 
assistance,  the  sum  of  ^^300^000  as  a  compensation 
for  the  tosses  they  had  sustained  in  the  war,  of  which 
;^So,ooo  was  paid  down  as  a  first  InatalmenL  The 
king,  so  long  as  he  had  the  smallest  hope  of  manag- 
ing; tlie  liiii;lish  jiarlianunl,  was  in  a>  little  haste  as 
anybody  to  wind  up  the  negotiations,  and,  in  the 
meantime^,  was  exerting  all  his  king-craft  to  corrupt 
the  commissioiieis.  Montrose  we  have  seen,  he 
hsul  already  gained  Rothes,  whose  atuchment  to 
the  covenant  lay  also  in  disgust  and  hatred  of  the 
o]iMosite  party,  was  likewise  gained,  by  the  promise 
oi  a  rich  marriage,  and  a  lucrative  situation  near  the 
king  s  iH-rson.  A  fever,  however,  cut  him  off,  and 
saved  him  from  disgracing  himself  in  the  manner  he 
had  intended.  Aware  that  he  was  not  able  to  subdue 
the  l.nglish  parliament,  Charles,  amidst  all  his  in* 
triguin^,  gave  u|)  everything  to  the  Scots,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  meeting  with  his  parli.a- 
ment  in  Edinburgh  by  the  month  (  I  .\u^u-t.  This 
parliament  had  sat  down  on  the  191I)  of  November, 
t4S40^  and  Imvlng  re-appohited  the  committee,  ad> 
joumetl  till  the  14th  of  January,  1641;  when  it  agtun 
rnct,  re-appointed  the  committee,  and  .adjourned  till 
the  13th  of  .\pri!.  The  committee  had  no  sooner 
sat  down,  tiian  the  Cumlwmauld  bond  was  brouglit 
hdbre  them.  It  had  been  all  this  while  kept  a 
secret,  thot^  the  general  coaversatioa  of  those  who 
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were  engaged  in  it  had  excited  strong  suspicions 
of  MOM  Mch  thine  being  in  existence.  The  fint 
notice  of  tills  bond  seems  to  iMve  dropped  firom 
I.oril  Boyd  on  his  deatll-bed;  bttt  tiiefull  discover)' 
was  n\ade  hy  the  Lord  Almond  to  the  Earl  of  Argylc, 
who  reported  it  to  the  committee  of  parliament. 
The  committee  then  cited  before  them  Montrose, 
and  so  inanjr  of  the  bonders  as  happened  to  be  at 
home  at  the  time — who  acknowledged  the  bond,  and 
attempted  to  justify  it,  though  by  no  means  to  the 
satisfaLtiiin  nf  the  con>niittee,  many  of  the  members 
of  which  were  eager  to  proceed  capitally  against  the 
O&ndcn.  Motives  the  most  mercenary  and  mean, 
however,  dtstiacted  their  deliberations,  and  impeded 
the  coarse  of  even>handed  jnatioe;  the  bona  was 
delivered  up  and  bumetl;  the  parties  declared  in 
writiuf;  th.U  no  evil  was  intended;  and  the  matter 
was  hushc  l. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  May  26ih,  pro- 
bably as  a  set-off  agninst  the  Cumbernauld  bond. 
Mi;  John  Graham,  minister  al  Auchteiardcr,  was 
challenged  for  a  speech  uttered  by  him  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  Earl  of  Argyle.  He  acknowledgt-d 
the  speech,  and  gave  for  his  authority  Mr.  Kohert 
Murray,  minister  of  Methven,  who,  being  present, 
gave  for  his  author  the  £arl  of  Montrose.  Montrose 
condescended  on  the  speedi,  the  time,  and  the  place. 
The  place  was  in  Argyle's  own  tent,  at  the  ford  of 
Lyon;  the  time,  when  the  Earl  of  Athol  and  eight 
other  gentlemen  were  there  made  prisoners;  the 
speech  was  to  this  effect — that  they  [the  parliament] 
had  consulted  both  lawyers  and  divines  anent  depos- 
ing the  king,  and  were  resolved  that  it  might  be 
done  in  three  eases: — ist.  Desertion — id.  Invasion — 

3d,  Vendition  ;  adding,  tliat  they  thought  to  liuvc 
done  it  at  the  last  sinini,'  of  parlianient,  and  wnuM 
do  it  at  the  next.  l'  i>r  thiN  speech  Montro>e  gave 
for  witness  John  .Stuart,  commissary  of  Dunkeld, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  present  in  the  tent ; 
and  undertook  to  produce  him,  which  he  did  four 
days  afterwards.  Stuart,  before  the  committee, 
sufi--crilicd  .-I  p.ipor  hearing  all  that  Montrose  had 
said  la  lus  name,  and  was  sent  by  the  committee  to 
the  castle.  In  the  castle  he  signetl  another  paiK-r, 
wherein  lie  cleared  Argyle^  ovnied  that  he  himself 
had  forged  the  speech  out  of  atalice  against  his  lord- 
ship; and  that,  by  the  advice  of  Montrose,  Lord 
Napier,  Sir  George  Stirling  of  Kcir,  and  Sir  Andrew 
Stuart  of  l$lackh.ill,  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  t!ic  speech, 
under  his  hand,  to  the  Icing  by  Captain  Walter 
Stuart.  Argjrk^  thus  inplieated  in  a  chatge  of  the 
most  dangerous  nature,  wai  under  the  necessity  of 
presenting  Stuait  before  the  josticiaiy,  where,  upon 
the  clearest  evidence,  he  was  foond  guilty,  COn> 
dcmned,  and  executed. 

On  the  nth  of  Jum-,  Montrose,  I-ord  Napier,  .Sir 
George  Stirling,  and  Sir  Andrew  Stuart  01  Black- 
hall  were  cited  before  the  comarfttee^  and  after  ex- 
amination committed  close  prisoners  to  the  castle, 
where  they  remained  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
year.  Parliament,  according  to  adjoumnicnt.  having 
met  on  the  15th  of  July,  letters  were  read  excusing  his 
majesty's  attendance  till  the  15th  of  August,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  sit  till  the  coming  of  his  majesty,  and 
to  have  everything  in  readmess  against  the  day  of  his 

arrival.  Montrose  was  in  the  meantime  summoned  to 
appear  before  jiarliamcnt,  on  the  I  jth  day  of  August. 
He  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  advocates 
for  consultation,  which  was  granted.  So  mucii,  how- 
ever, was  he  hated  at  the  time,  that  no  advocate 
of  any  note  wodd  come  fiuwaid  in  his  beb^,  and 
from  sheer  necessity  he  was  obliged  to  send  for  Mr. 

John  (afterwards  .Sir  Ji:>hn)  (iilm mr,  then  a  man  of 
no  consideration,  but  lu  consequence  of  being  Mon- 


trose's counsel,  afterwards  held  in  high  eslimation, 
and  employed  in  the  swcceedfaig  leign  for  promoting 
the  despotic  measnres  of  the  coait.   On  the  13th  of 

Augtist  Montrose  appeared  before  the  p.irliarncnt, 
and  having  replied  to  his  charge,  was  cunlmucd  to 
the  24th,  and  remanded  to  prison.  At  the  same 
time  summonses  were  issued  against  the  Lord  Napier 
and  the  lairds  of  Kdr  and  lilackhall,  to  appear  be- 
fore the  parliament  on  the  28th.  On  the  14th  bit 
majesty  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  having  visited  in  his 
way  the  Scottish  army  at  Newcastle,  and  dined  with 
General  Leslie.  On  the  17th  became  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  sat  there  every  day  afterwards  till  he  had 
accomplished,  as  he  suppoaed,  the  purposes  of  his 
journey.  The  king,  penectly  awaic^  or  tntber  per- 
fectly determined  to  break  with  the  parliament  of 
England,  had  no  object  in  view  by  this  visit  except 
to  gam  i>ver  the  lea<lers  of  the  .^cnts,  that  they  might 
either  join  him  against  the  parhanieiit,  or  at  least 
stand  neuter  till  he  had  reduced  England,  when  be 
knew  he  could  mould  Scotland  as  he  thought  fit. 
He,  of  course,  granted  everything  they  requested. 
The  Earl  of  Montrose  appeared  again  heKirc  the 
parliament  on  the  24th  of  August,  ami  was  continued 
i/e  mnv,  as  were  also  the  Lord  Napier  and  the  lairds 
of  Keir  and  Blackball,  on  the  28th.  In  tliis  state 
thejr  all  temained  till,  in  retum  for  the  kbq^seao- 
cessions,  they  were  set  at  libei^  in  the  b^;iaDiag  of 
the  year  1642. 

Though  in  prison,  Montrose  had  done  all  tli.it  he 
possibly  could  to  stir  up  an  insurrection  in  favour  ot 
the  king  while  he  was  in  Scotland:  and  he  had  alsa 
exerted  himself  though  unauccessfiuly,  to  pracare  the 
<lisgrace  of  the  Manittis  of  Hamilton  and  the  Eari  ef 
I.nn.iik,  Tvith  of  whom  he  seems  Viitterly  to  have 
emieii.  and  to  have  hated  almost  as  heart ily  as  he 
tlid  Argyle.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this  th.i: 
u}K>n  his  liberation  be  retired  to  his  own  house,  in 
the  country,  living  privately  till  the  -spring  of  1643: 
w  hen  the  queen  returning  from  Holland,  he  basted 
to  wait  upon  her  at  Burlington,  and  acccompanifd 
her  to  V'ork.  lie  embraced  this  opportunity  again 
to  press  on  the  queen,  as  he  had  formerly  done  on  the 
king,  what  he  was  pleased  to  denominate  the  dan- 
gerous policy  of  the  Covenanters,  and  solicited  a 
oommlssion  to  raise  an  amy  and  to  suppress  then 
by  force  of  arms,  as  he  was  certain  his  majesty  would 
never  be  able  to  bring  them  to  his  measures  by  any 
other  means.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  thwarted 
him,  however,  for  the  present,  and  be  again  returned 
home.  . 

Having  been  mmcccsifol  in  so  many  attempts  to 
serve  the  king,  and  his  services  being  now  aboolatdy 
reieelrd.  ;t  might  have  been  supposed  that  Mentrose 
would  eitlier  have  relumed  to  his  old  friends,  or  tliat 
he  would  have  withdrawn  himself  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  from  public  life.  But  he  was  animated  by 
a  spirit  of  dauUy  hatred  against  the  party  with  v»  horn 
he  had  acted,  and  be  had  within  him  a  restless  spirit 
of  ambition,  which  nothing  could  satisfy  but  the 
supreme  directidii  in  all  pulilic  managements:  an 
ambition,  the  unprmcipled  exercise  of  w  hich  rendered 
him,  from  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  the  '  c-vil 
genius,"  first  of  the  Covenanters,  and  latterly  of  lite 
miserably  misled  monarch  whom  he  labomcd  ap- 
parently to  serve,  and  whom  he  afTectcd  to  adore, 
ny  suggesting  the  plot  against  Argyle  and  Hamdton. 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  "Incident," 
duting  the  sitting  of  the  parliament  with  Charles  at  its 
head  in  Edinburgh,  he  checked  at  once  die  tide  of  CM* 
fidence  between  him  and  his  parliament,  which  was 
rapidly  returning  to  even  more  than  a  reasonable 
height,  and  created  numberless  susjiicions  and  surmis- 
logs  through  all  the  three  kingdoms,  that  could  never 
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taia  be  laid  while  he  was  in  life;  and  by  betraying 
tie  cecicts  of  the  Covenanten  he  led  me  unwary 

mooarch  into  such  an  extravagant  notion  of  the 
^mok  of  treason  which  might  lie  established  against 
some  rsirinlKT-.  of  the  lower  hoiisc,  that,  forgetting 
tlie  dignity  of  his  place,  he  came  to  the  parliament 
heme  in  person  to  demand  five  of  its  memnecs,  who, 
he  aid,  bad  been  guilty  of  treuon;  an  unhappy 
hSkn,  whidi  laid  the  broad  (bondation  of  his  total 
ton.  With  ceast?Icss  activity  Montrose,  at  the  same 
time,  tamperetl  with  tiic  leaders  of  the  covenant,  who, 
anxious  to  bring  bim  back  to  their  cause,  held  out 
the  prospect  of  not  only  a  pardon,  but  of  their  giving 
Urn  the  post  of  lieotenant -general.  Under  the  prc- 
taoeof  iw»h1ng  aooK  difficolties  of  conscience,  he 
noght  a  conference  with  the  celebrated  preaciier  Mr. 

Henderson,  that  he  might  pry  info  tlie  sccrf"ts  of  his 
former  friends  which  he  had  no  sooner  cjbtained, 
than  he  hastened  to  lay  the  whole  before  his  majesty 
in  a  new  accusation,  and  as  offering  additional  mo> 
itves  for  his  majesty  issidng  oat  a^inst  them  com* 
miisions  of  fire  and  sword. 

The  king,  having  now  disengaged  himself  from 
the  controlling  influence  of  the  Man[i!i><if  Hamilton, 
entered  into  an  arrangement,  in  terms  of  which  the 
Eld  of  Antrim,  who  was  at  the  time  waiting  upon 
hit  nqetty,  undertook  to  transport  into  Scotlaiid  a 
few  thousands  of  his  Irish  retainers,  at  whose  head, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  ban'!  of  Higliland 
royali-.!s,  MijntroM;  was  to  attempt  the  subversion  of 
I  .c  exi>iing  Scottish  government.  The  lime  ap- 
pointed for  the  execution  of  this  scheme  was  the  be- 
gianing  of  April,  1644.  Arms  and  ammunition  were 
in  the  meantime  to  be  imported  from  the  Continent, 
and  a  small  anxiliary  force  procured  from  the  Kitig 
af  IX'nmark. 

As  the  time  approached.  Montrose,  raised  to  the 
link  of  marciuis,  left  Oxford  with  the  royal  commis- 
don  to  be  iieutenant'general  for  Scotland,  under 
Prince  Rupert,  and  aocompanied  by  about  100  cava- 
liers, mostly  his  personal  friends.  To  these  he 
added  a  small  Ixxly  of  militia  in  passing  tlirou;^'li  (he 
northern  counties  of  England,  and  on  tlie  13th  of 
April  entered  Scotland  on  the  western  b<)r<ler;  atvl 
pudiingDito  Dumfries,  he  there  erecte<I  his  staii  lai  l. 
■ad  piopoiiid  to  wait  till  he  should  bear  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Us  Irish  aasdKariat.  In  two  days,  however, 
Iw  was  under  the  neaeMi^of  making  a  precipitate 
meat  to  Carlisle.  This  so  speedy  catastrophe  did 
not  tend  to  exalt  the  character  of  Montrose  among 
the  English  cavaliers,  who  had  pretty  generally  been 
of  opMoa  that  a  diveiaioa  in  Sootbnd  in  the  then 
Mate  of  the  country  was  utterly  impracticable. 
Montrose,  however,  h.id  lost  nothing  of  his  sclf-con- 
fidcnce.  and  lie  applicfl  to  f'nnce  kujx'rt  for  lOOO 
horse,  with  which  he  pDniised  to  cut  his  way  through 
all  that  Scotland  could  oppose  to  him.  This  the 
prince  promised  he  should  nave,  though  he  probably 
■ever  mtended  any  such  thing,  for  he  reguoed  him 
in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  vciT  wrong-headed 
enthusiast.  Kven  his  more  particular  friends,  ap- 
palled by  the  rejx>rts  o('  the  state  of  matters  in  tile 
north,  began  to  melt  from  his  side,  and  he  was  uni- 
vmally  advised  to  give  up  his  commlwion,  and  re- 
save  himself  ibr  a  noiefiivouialileopportanity.  The 
^t  of  Scotland  was  at  this  tfane  decidedly  warlike 

l.<?-!ic'  was  in  England  with  a  large  amiy  of  Scots- 
mca.  who  shortly  after  performc<l  a  prominent  p.irt 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  There 
vas  an  army  in  the  north,  which  had  suppressed  the 
innurection  of  the  Gordons,  and  sent  Haddo  and 
Logie  to  the  block;  and  the  Earl  of  Callendar, 
foimeriy  Lord  Almond,  was  ordered  instantly  to 
niie  5000  awa  for  the  nqpptesikn  of  Montvote, 
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The  commission  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
church  f  n  the  meantime  proceeded  agdnst  the  latter 

nobleman  with  a  sentence  of  excommunication, 
which  was  pronounced  in  the  High  Church  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  26th  day  of  .April,  scarcely  more 
than  ten  days  after  he  had  set  hostile  fool  on 
.Scottish  ground.  Not  knowing  well  what  to  do, 
Montrwe  made  an  attack  upon  a  miaU  partv  of 
Covenanters  in  Morpeth,  whom  he  drove  ont  or  the 

town,  and  secured  the  castle.  He  alstj  captured  a 
small  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyiic,  and  storetl 
N'ewcastle  plentifully  with  corn  from  Alnwick  and 
other  places  around.  He  was  requested  by  Prince 
Rupert  to  come  up  to  the  battle  of  Marstun  Moor, 
but  on  his  way  thither  met  the  prince  fleeing  from 
that  disastrous  field. 

He  now  determined  to  throw  himself  into  the 
Highlands,  where  he  still  had  high  hopes  of  assist- 
ance and  success.  Making  choice  of  two  persons 
only  for  his  companions,  Sir  William  Rollock  and 
Colonel  Sibbald,  he  disguised  himself  and  rode  as 
Sibkild's  groom,  and  in  this  manner,  taking  the  nmst 
wild  and  unfrequentetl  ways,  they  arrived,  after  rid- 
ing four  days,  at  Tullibalton,  near  the  fot>t  of  the 
(trampians,  the  house  of  his  friend  Patrick  Graham 
of  Iiichbrackie,  where  he  halted  for  some  dKf$f  pass- 
ing his  time  through  the  night  in  an  obscure  cottage 
and  in  tiie  day  among  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
I  lis  two  companions  in  the  meantime  were  despatched 
to  collect  intelligence  respecting  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  privately  to  warn  his  friends.  'Iho 
accounts  procured  by  his  emissaries  were  of  the  most 
distrening  kind,  the  Covenanters  being  everywhere 
in  great  strength,  and  the  cavaliers  in  a  state  of  the 
most  complete  dejection.  In  a  few  days  however, 
a  letter  was  brought  by  a  Highlander  to  Inclibrackie, 
with  a  request  that  it  might  be  conveyed  to  the 
Marquis  01  Montrose,  wherever  he  might  be.  This 
was  a  letter  from  Alexander  M*ColI,  al^  M  'Donald, 
a  distinguished  warrior,  who  had  been  intnisted 
with  the  charge  of  his  retainers  by  the  Marquis  of 
Antrim,  with  a  retpicst  that  lie,  Montrose,  would 
come  and  take  the  cummatnl  nf  the  small  but  veteran 
liiuni.  I  his  small  division  lirul  alniut  a  month  Ijc- 
fi.rc  l.uidctl  in  the  Soutxi  of  Mull,  had  besieged, 
taken,  and  ^urisoned  three  castles  on  the  island  of 
that  name,  and  afterwards  sailing  for  the  mainland 
had  disembarked  in  Knoydart,  w  here  they  attcmjited 
to  raise  some  of  the  clans.  Arg\  le,  in  tlie  meantniie. 
comiiiL;  r. >uih1  to  that  quarter  with  some  ships  of 
war,  had  taken  and  destroyed  their  vessels,  so  that 
they  had  no  means  of  escape ;  and,  with  a  strong 
party  of  the  enemy  hanging  on  (heir  rear,  were  pro- 
ceeding into  the  interior  in  the  hope  of  being  a.ssisted 
by  some  of  the  loyal  clans.  Montrose  wrote  an  im- 
me<liate  answer  as  if  from  Carlisle,  and  appointed 
a  day  not  very  distant  when  he  would  meet  them  at 
Blair  of  Athol,  which  he  selected  as  the  most  proper 
place  of  meeting,  from  the  enmity  which  he  knew 
the  men  of  Athi)!  Im  !  !->  Ar^le.  On  the  appointed 
day,  atteiuied  by  Inchlnackie.  both  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  ordinary  Highlandei's  and  on  f:>nt,  he 
travelled  from  'rullil)altoii  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  to  his  great  joy  found  1200  Irishmen  quartered 
on  the  spot .  They  had  already  been  joined  by  small 
bodies  of  Highlanders,  and  the  men  <n  Athol  seemed 
rf-i'!v  to  rise  almost  to  a  man.  When  Montrose 
presented  himself  to  them,  though  he  exhibited  his 
m.ijesty's  commission  to  act  as  lieutenant  general, 
the  Irish,  from  the  meanness  of  his  appearance,  coul  1 
scarcely  believe  that  he  vras  the  man  he  gave  him- 
self out  to  be.  But  the  Highlandere,  who  received 
him  with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  reflect  and 
•fiiectfon,  pot  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  and  he  was 
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bailed  with  the  hitjhcst  enthusiasm.  He  was  joined 
the  same  dav  by  the  whole  of  the  Athol  H^hlandcrs, 
including  tbe  StaarU»  the  Robertsons,  and  other 
smaller  clans,  to  the  number  of  8oo,  so  that  his  army 
was  al)Ove  2000  men.  Aware  that  Argyle  was  in 
pursuit  of  the  Irish,  he  led  his  army  the  next  day 
acrosi  the  hills  towards  Strathcarn,  where  he  ex- 
pected reinforcements.  Passing  the  castle  of  Wicm, 
the  seat  of  the  clan  Menzies,  he  commenced  his  career 
by  burning  and  ravaging  all  the  neigbbourijig  lands* 
in  revenge  for  the  harsh  treatment  of  one  of  his  mes* 
scngcrs  by  the  family,  to  strike  n  salut.ar\-  terror  into 
all  who  might  be  dis]K)sed  to  <ilicr  hnii  viuli-rice,  and 
to  gratify  liis  followers,  wlio^e  jirincipal  object  he 
weU  knew  was  plunder.  Passing  through  Glen 
Almond  next  da^,  an  advanced  party  of  his  troops 
were  sorpiiied  with  the  appeanmoe  of  a  laige  body 
of  men  drawn  op  on  the  hill  of  Buckenty.  These 
were  men  of  Meiiti  ith  raised  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  .it  Ldmburgh,  marching  to  tlic  gene- 
ral rendezvous  at  Perth,  under  the  command  of  Ix>rd 
Kilpont,  eldest  son  of  the  Karl  of  .Menteith.  Being 
mostly  Highlanders  and  officered  by  ccntlemen  of 
the  family  of  Moatrate,  or  of  the  kindred  clan  Dniin* 
mond,  they  wen  casilTpenuaded  to  place  thcmadves 
under  the  royal  atandaid,  whidi  increased  his  force 
to  3000  men. 

Resolving  to  attack  Perth,  \\hcre  some  raw  levies 
were  assembled  under  the  comman<i  of  Lord  Klcho, 
Montrose  continued  his  march  all  night,  intending 
totaJcetheplacebysttrpiise.  Lord  £lcbo,  however, 
had  been  warned  of  hts  approach,  and  had  drawn 
his  men  to  the  outside  of  the  town,  intending  to 
hazard  a  battle  for  its  defence.  In  crossing  the 
Tippennuir,  a  wild  field  about  (ivc  miles  from  Perth, 
Montrose  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  upwards  of 
6000  in  number,  ur.iwn  up  in  one  long  line,  with 
horse  at  either  end.  Lord  Elcho  himself  led  the 
right  wing.  Sir  James  Scott  of  Rossie,  the  only  man 
in  the  army  who  had  t  w  r  ^et  n  ;  r\iie,  the  left;  and 
the  Earl  of  Tullibardme  the  mam  bmly.  Montrose 
drew  out  his  little  army  also  in  one  long  line,  three 
men  deep.  The  Irish,  who  were  veteran  troops,  he 
placed  in  the  centre ;  the  Highlanders  he  placed  on 
the  wlnn  to  oppose  the  hone^  being  armed  with 
swmrda,  Xochaber  axes,  and  lon^  clum.   He  him- 

self  led  the  right  wing,  th.nt  he  might  be  opposed  to 
Sir  James  Scott,  who  was  an  olTicer  of  go<,Kl  reputa- 
tion, having  ser\'ed  in  the  wars  abroad— from  the 
Lords  Elcho  and  Tullibardine  he  apprehended  little 
danger.  The  Covenanters'  horse  fled  at  the  first 
onset,  beii^;  overpowered,  according  to  Wishart,  by 
a  shower  of  stones,  but  more  probably  induced  by 
the  treachery  of  Lord  Dnimmoml  and  his  friend 
(Jask.    The  flight  of  the  horse  lluew  the  ill-disci- 

!>lined  foot  into  irremediable  confusion,  and  they 
ollowed  in  such  breathless  haste,  that  many  expired 
through  fati^e  and  fear,  without  even  the  mark  of 
a  wound,  hew  were  slain  in  the  engagement,  but 
there  were  upwards  of  300  killed  in  the  pursuit. 
Montrose  had  not  a  single  man  killed,  and  only  two 
wounded.  The  whole  of  the  artillery  and  baggage 
of  the  vanquished  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors; 
and  Lord  Drummond,  whose  treachery  had  chiefly 
occasioned  the  rout,  joined  Montrose  as  soon  as  the 
nflair  was  over.  Montrose  entered  Perth  the  same 
night,  where  he  levied  a  subsidy  of  9000  merks,  and 
sti|iulated  for  free  qiiartirs  to  his  army  for  f'Uir  days, 
'i  hey  remained  only  three,  but  in  these  three  tliey 
supplied  themselves  with  whatever  they  wanted, 
whether  it  were  clothe^  arms,  food,  money,  or 
anumanitioa.  The  stoutest  young  men  were  also  im- 
pressed  into  the  rank%  and  all  the  hoises  seized  with- 
out cxcq)tion. 


On  the  4lh  of  September  Montrose  crossed  the 
Tay,  and  proceeded  through  Angus  for  Aberdeen- 
shire.  The  first  night  of  his  march  he  halted  at 
Collate,  where  Lord  Kilpont  was  mnrdered  by  Stout 

of  .\rdvorlich,  who  struck  down  a  sentinel  with  the 
same  weapon  with  which  he  had  stabbed  h:s  lord- 
shiji,  antl  maile  his  escnj^e.    Proceeding  to  Dundee 
Montrose  summoned  the  town;  but  it  was  occupied 
by  a  numlier  of  the  Fife  troops,  and  refused  to  snr- 
render.   The  approach  of  the  Earl  of  Aigylewidi 
a  body  of  troops  prevented  Montrose  from  ventur- 
ing  uji'in  a  -.ifL;e.     Proceeding  towards  Aberdeen, 
ihc  Abcidoni.in>,  alarnieil  at  his  ap]iri_)nch.  sent  off 
the  ]iublic  money  and  their  mo-^t  valuable  cUccts 
to  Dunnottar,  and  having  a  force  of  upwards  of  2000 
men,  they  threw  up  some  fortifications  at  the  Bridge 
of  Dee,  for  the  defence  of  the  city.   Montrose  how- 
ever remembered  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  and,  avoiding 
it,  crossetl  the  water  by  a  f<>rd  at  the  mills  of  Prom, 
which  rendeicii  all  tlicir  ])rc]iaratioiis  \ain.    .\  >ura- 
raons  was  sent  into  tiie  town  to  surretn'.er,  ."n.l  the 
Covenanters'  amiy  licing  on  the  march,  the  mes- 
sengers who  brought  the  summons  were  hospitably 
entertained  and  dismiwed.   By  some,  accident  tbe 
drummer  on  his  return  was  kiUed;  on  which  Mon- 
trose nrderctl  ])reparati<ins  for  an  immediate  attack, 
and  issued  the  inhuman  orders  to  give  no  quarter. 
I<ord  Burleigh  and  Lewis  (jordon,  n  vjn  of  Huntly  s, 
led  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  Covenanters, 
which  consisted  of  horse  and  the  levies  of  Aberdeen- 
shire^  a  majority  of  whom  were  indifferent  in  the 
cause.   The  centre  was  composed  of  the  File  ad- 
diers,  and  those  who  hail  joined  tl;cni  from  principle. 
.Montrose,  still  deficient  in  cavalry,  had  mixed  his 
musketeers  with  his  horse,  and  waited  for  the  Cove- 
nanters.    Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  who  had  foiccd  a 
number  of  the  Gordons  to  engage  in  opp<isition  lo 
the  inclination  and  orden  of  lus  lather,  rushed  pre- 
cipitately forward  with  the  left  wing,  which,  by  a 
steady  fire  of  musketry,  was  suddenly  checked,  and 
before  it  could  Ik.-  rallied  totally  routed.    The  right 
wing  experienced  a  similar  fate,  but  the  centre  stood 
firm  ami  maintained  its  post  arainst  the  wliole  foae 
of  the  enemy  for  two  hours.    It  too  at  length  gave 
way,  and,  fleeing  into  the  town,  was  hollar  punned 
by  the  victors,  who  killed  without  exception  eycfy 
man  they  met;  and  for  four  days  the  tOWn  was  giWB 
up  to  indiscriminate  jilunder.     Montrose,  loagiflR 
with  his  old  acquaintance  Skipper  Anderson,  alloweil 
his  Irishmen  to  take  their  full  freedom  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery.   "Seeing  a  man  wdl  Cicd,"  says  Spald- 
ing, "they  would  tirr  him  to  save  Us  clothes  un- 
spoiled, and  syne  kill  him.    Some  women  they 
pressed  to  defiour,  and  some  they  look  j'crf  >rce  lo 
serve  them  in  tbe  camp.    1  he  wife  dur^l  not  cry 
nor  weep  at  her  husband's  slaughter  Ix'fore  hcrevf  s, 
nor  the  daughter  for  the  father,  which  if  they  did. 
and  were  heard,  they  were  presently  slain  also." 
The  approach  of  Argylc  put  an  end  to  these  horrOQ. 
Expecting  to  be  joined  by  the  Marquis  of  Hundy's 
retainer-;,   Montrose  hasted  to  Inverury,   Ini!  ihe 
breach  of  faith  in  carrying  the  marquis  forcibly  tn 
I'.fiinburgh  after  a  safe-conduct  beitig  granted  W2- 
not  forgotten;  and  Argyle  too  being  at  han.l.  hi> 
ranks  were  but  little  augmented  in  this  quarter. 
When  he  apmwcbed  the  Spey  he  iound  the  boau 
removed  to  the  northern  sloe,  and  the  whole  force 
of  Moray  as-eniblcd  to  dispute  his  pa>s.ige.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  he  dashed  into  the  wjld> 
of  Badcnoch,  where,  with  diminished  numbers,  for 
the  Highlanders  had  cone  home  to  store  their  plan- 
der,  he  could  defy  the  approach  of  any  enemy. 
Here  he  was  confined  for  some  days  by  sickness 
from  over-fati;^e,  but  «  few  days  restored  him  to 
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vaated  vigour,  when  he  descended  ogtun  into  Athol 
to  lecroit,  M'I>ooalJ  haviur  gone  on  the  tune 
cnud  into  the  Highlands.   From  Athol  Mootrose 

p»ed  into  Angus,  !i,_rc  ht-  wasted  the  estates  of 
Lord  Cowpcr,  and  piuiulcrcii  tlii.-  place  of  Drum,  in 
which  were  depositci  all  tlic  valu.ii)Ic>  bclonjjing  to 
the  town  of  Montrose  and  the  surroumling  countr)'; 
there  also  he  obtained  a  supply  of  arms,  and  some 
nieocs  of  aitiUeiy.  Aigyle  with  a  greatly  supeiior 
tMce  was  follovring  his  footsteps;  but,  destitute  of 
military  talents,  he  could  neither  brin^j  him  to  an 
en^^cment,  nor  intemipt  his  progress.  Having 
supplied  his  wants  in  Angus,  and  recruited  his  army, 
Montrose  suddenly  repassed  the  (jrampians,  anil, 
spreading  rain  around  him,  made  another  attempt 
to  raise  the  Gordons.  Disappointed  still,  he  turned 
to  the  castle  of  Fyvic,  where  he  was  surprised  by 
Argyle  and  Lothian,  and,  but  for  the  most  miserable 
stisman.igemcnt,  must  liave  been  taken.  After  sus- 
taining two  assaults  from  very  superior  nainbefl,  be 
dnded  them  by  stntagon,  and  cie  they  were  aware 
was  i^n  lost  in  the  wilds  of  Badenoch.  A^yle, 
■^cmmIjIc  [vrhaps  ofliis  iufcrinrity,  returned  to£dia« 
biir^h  aiui  llircvv  u]>  h:-.  cnniuiission. 

Moiitroic,  now  left  \  >  act  as  h.-  thought  proper, 
hiving  raised,  in  his  retreat  through  Hailenoch,  por- 
tions of  the  clans  M  'Donald  and  Cameron,  and  lieen 
joined  by  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  whom  his  friend 
Alister  M'CoU  had  raised  for  him,  he,  with  the  con- 
sent and  by  the  advice  of  his  associates,  prepared 
to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  his  hated  rival  .A.rgj'le. 
For  this  purpose  he  separated  his  army  into  two 
divisioas:  the  one  consisting  of  the  levies  bom  Loch- 
and  Kooydait,  under  John  Mtttdartach,  tl»e 
captain  of  the  Clanronalds,  entered  by  the  head  of 
Ari;\lc ;  the  other  under  his  own  direction,  by  the 
hanks  of  Loch  Tay  and  Glen  Dochart.  TIil-  cnun- 
iry  on  both  tracts  Ijclonging  either  to  Argyle  or  his 
relatiTes  was  destroyed  without  mercy.  In  this 
worii  of  destnictioo  Montrose  was  assisted  by  the 
dins  of  MVr^r  and  M*Nab;  who,  whatevermiglit 
be  sail]  of  their  loyalty,  wore,  the  former  of  them 
especially,  as  dexterous  at  loraying  and  fire-raising 
as  the  most  accomplished  troop  in  his  ser%  ice.  I-Or 
npwards  of  six  weelis  was  this  devastation  prolonged. 
Every  person  capable  of  bearing  a  weapon  was  mur- 
dered, every  house  was  nued,  castles  excepted,  which 
they  were  not  able  for  the  want  «jf  artillery  to  master. 
Tnistin;;  to  the  j>overty  and  difficulty  of  the  passes 
into  his  country,  Argyle  seems  never  to  have  antici- 
patcl  such  a  visit  till  the  marauders  were  within  a 
tsw  miies  of  his  castle  of  Inveiaiy,  when  he  instantly 
took  boat  and  sailed  for  the  Lowlands,  leaving  all 
behind  to  the  iiiK:'intr'<!!frl  sway  of  these  insatiate 
ipoilers,  who  "left  not  a  ^)U).^,)^ltcd  henst  in  his 
lule  lands,"  nor,  as  they  ima^iiu-il,  a  mm  aMc  to 
Iwaranns.  Hav.ng  renderi-  l  t hi- country  a  dcscrt, 
tbqrbent  their  way  towards  hivciuess.  by  Lochaber, 
to  meet  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  who,  with  the  strength 
of  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  occupied  that 
important  station. 

Arg\le  in  the  mcanliinc  having  met  with  General 
Baillio  at  Dumbarton,  and  concerted  a  plan  with 
hin,  hastened  liacli  to  the  Highlands,  ana  collect- 
ing his  fiigitive  vassab  and  Mpendaats,  followed 
at  a  distance  the  steps  of  his  enemy,  intending  to 
be  ready  to  attack  him  in  the  rear  when  Baillie,  as 
hsd  been  a^Jirecd  l>etween  them,  shouM  advance  to 
tske  him  in  front.  Montrose  was  marching  through 
AbertarC  in  the  great  glen  of  Alhin,  when  he  w.is 
Mivrised  with  intdligeoce  that  Aigyle  was  at  Invcr- 
Incmr  with  an  army  of  at  least  double  the  number 
of  that  whicli  h"'  Iiimself  csimmanded;  and  aware 
that  BsilLc  and  Hurry  were  both  before  bim,  was 


at  no  loss  to  conjecture  his  intentions.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  howeverj  he  determined  to  turn 
back,  and  taking  his  antagonist  by  surprise,  cat  him 

off  at  one  blow,  after  which  he  should  he  able  to 
deal  with  the  cnen»y  that  was  in  his  front  as  circum- 
stances should  <lirect.  For  this  purpose  he  placed 
a  guard  u^n  the  level  road  down  the  i;reat  glen  of 
.\lhin,  which  he  had  just  traversed,  ih.w.  no  tidifligs 
of  his  movements  might  be  carried  back,  and,  mov- 
ing up  the  narrow  glen  formed  by  the  Tarf,  crosMd 
the  hills  of  Lairee  Thurard.  Descending  thence 
into  the  lonely  vale  at  the  head  of  the  iypcy,  and 
traversing  Glen  Roy,  he  crossed  another  range  of 
mountains,  came  in  upon  the  water  of  Spean,  and, 
skirting  the  lofly  Ben  Nevis,  was  at  Inverlochy, 
within  half  a  mile  of  Ai]g^le,  before  the  least  hint 
of  his  purpose  had  transpired ;  having  killed  every 
person  they  nu  t  with,  of  whom  they  had  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  carrying  tidings  of  their  approach,  and 
the  route  they  had  chosen  being  so  unusual  a  one; 
Though  they  rested  throuj^h  the  night  in  the  clear 
moonlight  in  sight  of  their  camp,  the  Campbells 
supposcil  them  to  be  only  an  assembl.ige  of  the  coun- 
try people  come  forth  to  iirolecl  their  propeily  ;  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  li.i\e  tliouglu  upon  Montrose, 
till,  with  the  rising  .sun  and  his  usual  flourish  of 
trumpets,  he  debouched  from  the  glen  of  the  Nevis, 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  hiountain  torrent.  AiQ^le^ 
who  was  lame  of  an  arm  at  the  time,  had  gone  on 
board  one  of  his  vessels  on  the  lake  during  the  night, 
but  a  consiilcrable  poitisjii  of  his  troops  that  lay  on 
the  farthc:  Ic  of  that  lake  he  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  bring  over  to  their  fellows.  His  cousiii, 
however,  CampMl  of  Audilnbreck,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable militar)'  cx])criencc,  who  had  been  sent 
for  from  Ireland  fur  the  purpose  of  leading  this 
array  of  the  CamplKlN,  in.irshalled  them  in  llic  best 
order  circumstances  would  permit;  but  they  fled  at 
once  before  the  wild  yell  ot  their  antagonists;  and, 
without  even  attempting  to  defend  tbemselvesi  were 
driven  Into  the  lake,  or  cut  down  along  its  uiores. 
On  the  part  of  Montrose,  only  three  j>rivates  were 
killed  and  al)out  200  wounded,  among  whom  was 
.Sir  Thomas  Ogilvy,  who  died  a  few  days  after.  On 
the  part  of  Argyle,  upwards  of  1500  were  slain, 
among  whom  were  a  great  number  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  Campbells.  This  victory,  which  was  certainly 
most  complete,  was  gained  ufjon  Sunday  the  2d 
of  I'ebniar)-,  1645  ;  and  if,  as  ilu  re  arc  aliuriflant 
grounds  lor  believing,  the  letter  ol  Montrose  concern- 
ing it  to  the  king  was  the  means  of  causing  him  to 
break  off  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  when  he  had  de- 
termined to  accept  of  the  conditions  oAiered  him, 
it  w.is  more  unf  itunate  Ulan  any  deleat  could  pos- 
sibly have  been. 

Iii^tc.id  of  r  jllowing  his  rival  Arg)le  to  Edinburgh, 
and  demonstr  iti  li,'.  as  he  somewhat  (luainlly  boasted 
in  his  letter  t  king,  that  the  country  was  really 
conquered,  and  in  danger  of  being  cadled  by  his 
name,  Montrose  resumed  his  march  to  the  north- 
east, and,  after  approaching  Inverness,  which  he 
dur>»t  not  attempt,  m.adc  another  foray  through 
Morayland;  where,  under  pretence  of  calling  forth 
all  manner  of  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sbtty,  to  serve  the  king,  he  burned  and  plundered 
the  countf}-,  firing  the  cobbles  of  the  fishermen,  and 
cuuin^'  their  nets  in  pieces.  Elgin  was  saved  from 
ljurniiig  by  the  payment  of  401X)  nurks,  and  its  fair 
of  Fasten's  Eve,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  north  of 
.Scotland,  was  that  year  not  held.  The  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  fled,  with  their  wives,  their  children* 
tftid  theb  best  goods,  to  the  cnstle  of  Spynie,  which 
only  afforded  an  excuse  for  ]ilnn<lcring  the  town  of 
what  was  left.    The  kud  of  Grant's  people,  who 
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had  newly  joined  Montrose,  no  doubt  for  the  express 
purpose,  were  particularly  active  in  the  plundering 

.jf  r"lt;i'i,  "Itreaking  down  licds,  hoanN,  iriM^lu, 
anii  i>!riiiihi:i;^,  aivi  leaving  notluni;  thai  \va>  tursaMc 
[i)i)ita!)lc]  uncarrie<i  away."  I^avin;^  the  (>rants 
thus  honourably  employed  for  the  king  in  Elgin, 
Monirose  with  the  main  bo<ly  of  his  army  proceeded 
on  the  4th  of  March  to  the  bog  of  Gight,  senduie 
before  the  Spcy  the  Farquharsons  of 

Hracmar  to  plumler  the  towi)  of  Cullcn,  which  ihcy 
(Hi!  wiihout  tncrry.  (Jrant  having'  dcM-Hcd  his  stand- 
ard and  thus  ticcome  an  assistant  in  ruliheiy,  as 
migiit  naturally  have  been  expected  in  this  sort  of 
warfare,  tlie  garrisott  of  Inverness  sent  out  a  jiarty 
to  his  honse  at  Elchies,  which  they  completely 
despoiled,  carrying  off  plate,  jewels,  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  other  articles;  after  which  they  plundered 
the  lautis  of  Coxtoun,  liecau-^e  the  laird  had  followed 
Montrose  along  with  the  I.oid  (lordon.  Tliis  com- 
pelled ail  the  gentlemen  of  that  quarter  to  go  back 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  estates,  Montrose 
taking  their  parole  to  continue  iailhful  to  the  king, 
or  at  least  never  to  job  the  Covenanters.  This  the 
most  part  of  them  kept  as  religiously  as  he  had  done 
the  oalh  of  the  covenant.  \l  the  l)og  of  tliijht  he 
lost  his  eldest  son,  a  youlli  of  sixteen,  \sho  hail 
accompanied  him  through  all  this  desultory  cam- 
paign ;  and  djdng  heie^  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Bellte. 

Havinj  received  a  reinforcement  of  500  foot  and 

160  h'lfso,  which  was  all  that  Lord  Gordon  was  able 
to  raise  amon^  his  fatlier  s  vassals,  Montrose  moved 
from  the  bo;^  of  (  iij^ht,  intending  toswoop  down  u]ioii 
the  Lowlands  through  lianffbhire  and  .\ng\is.  In 
pa&sing  the  house  of  CuIIen  he  plundered  it  of  ever^ 
article  of  plate  and  furniture,  and  would  have  set  it 
cm  fire,  but  that  the  countess  (the  Eari  of  FIndlater 
being  in  Edinburgh)  redeemed  it  for  fifteen  days  hv 
paying  5000  mcrks  in  hand  and  ])romising  15,000 
more.  From  Cullcn  he  proceeded  to  Huync,  which  he 
plundered  of  every  article,  spoiling  even  the  minister's 
uooks,  and  setting  every  "  biggin'  on  fire.  The  laird 
himself  kept  safe  in  the  czaig  of  Bojroe;  but  his  whole 
lands  were  destroyed.  In  nsnff  he  left  nather  goods 
noramis,  and  everyman  whom  his  foHowers  met  intlie 
Streets  they  stripjjcd  to  the  skin.  In  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  TurnlT  he  ilestroyed  sixty  plou;^lis  belonging 
to  the  Viscount  Erendraught,  with  all  the  movable 
property  of  the  three  parishesof  Inverkcithny,  Forgue, 
and  Dnunlade.  He  was  met  by  a  deputation  from 
Aberdeen,  who  **declared  the  hail  people,  man  and 
woman,  thrriu;.;h  plain  fear  of  the  Irishes,  was  fleeing 
away  if  his  Imnour  did  not  give  them  assurance  of 
safely  and  protect  :on.  He  forbade  them  to  be  feared, 
for  this  fotit  army,  wherein  the  Irishes  were,  should  not 
come  near  Aberdeen  by  eight  miles."  And  "this," 
Spalding  exultingly  exclaims,  "along  with  some 
otner  friendly  promises,  truly  and  nobly  he  kept!" 
Though  he  hacl  j)romised  to  keep  the  Irishes  at  due 
distance,  he  sent  one  of  his  most  tnisty  chieftains, 
Nathaniel  GordLin,  .iloug  with  Donal'l  j"'ar<juli arson 
and  about  eighty  well-horseti  gentlemen,  into  Aber- 
deen, to  seiice  some  st<ircs  belonging  to  the  estates, 
and  to  look  out  for  Boillie,  whom  he  expected  by 
that  route.  These  having  partly  executed  their 
cnnuni--i m,  sat  down  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  were 
surprised  by  (leneral  Hurry,  who,  with  160  horse 
and  foot,  secured  the  gates  and  avenues  of  the  town, 
and,  falling  upon  the  unsuspecting  cavaliers,  killed 
many  of  them  as  they  sat  at  their  wine,  and  seized 
all  their  horses.  Among  those  that  were  shun  was 
Donald  Farqaharson,  "one  of  the  noblest  captains." 
according  to  Spalding,  "amongst  all  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland."    Hurry  retired  at  his  leiiiure,  immo- 


tested,  canytDg  with  him  a  nunber  of  priioaa% 
who,  as  traitors  to  the  covenant,  were  sent  to  Edin* 

burgh.  .Among  these  prisoners  was  the  second  son 
of  Montrose,  now  Lord  Ciraham,  a  yejung  boy  ai- 
tending  the  schools,  who  along  with  his  (xrdagopue 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  The 
corpse  of  Donald  Farquharsou  -u.u  found  next  day 
in  tlie  streets  stripped  naked,  for  titey  tirred  from  off 
his  body  a  rich  suit  which  he  had  put  on  only  the 

samcn  day.  >fninr-general  M'I)"rnld  w.ss  -eiii  in 
on  the  .Saturday  aftetnoon  witii  icxx)  Irishes,  lim-e 
and  fool,  to  bury  I  lonaid,  whit.h  they  did  on  .^ab- 
batli  in  the  laird  of  Dnim's  Isle."  During  these 
two  days,  though  the  Aberdonians  were  in  great 
terror,  M  'Donald  seems  to  have  kept  his  "Irishes"  in 
tolerably  good  order,  "not  doing  wrong,  or  sufTering 
much  wrong  to  l>c  done,  except  to  one  or  two  Cove- 
nanters that  were  plundcreti;'  but  on  Monday,  when 
he  had  left  ,\berdecn  to  meet  Montrose  at  Duriss, 
"a  number  of  the  Irish  rogues  lay  lurking  behind 
him,  abusing  and  fearing  the  town's  people,  taking 
their  cloaks,  plaids,  and  purses  from  them  on  the 
streets.  No  merchant's  booth  durst  be  opened;  the 
stable  doors  were  broken  up  in  the  night,  and  the 
horses  taken  out ;  but  the  m.ijor,  hearing  this,  returns 
that  -samen  Monday  l>ack.  and  drove  all  thir  rascals 
with  sore  skins  out  of  the  town  before  him;  and 
so  both  Abcrdccns  were  clear  both  of  him  and  them, 
liy  Gml's  providence,  who  looked  both  for  fire  and 
plundering — yet  he  took  up  his  cloth  and  other 
commodities,  amfiunting  to  the  siOTl  of  ^lO.ooo  and 
above,  to  be  eloalhnig  to  him  and  his  soldiers,  and 
caused  the  town  to  become  oblige<l  to  pay  the  mcr- 
chant.s,  by  raising  of  a  taxation  for  that  affect,  whilk 
they  were  glad  to  do  to  be  quit  of  their  company." 
On  the  same  Sunday,  the  17th  of  March,  Montrose 
bnmed  the  parish  of  Duriss,  "the  hail  latgh  biggins 
nnr!  corns,  and  spoiled  tlie  hail  groun<I  of  nolt,  sheep, 
and  other  guiiis."  The  lands  of  Craigievar,  hing 
in  the  ji.irisii  of  Fintry,  and  tlie  niiMister's  house  of 
Finliy,  were  served  in  the  s.ame  manner  the  same 
day.  Hepraoeeded  on  the  20th  to  Duimottar,  where 
he  aonunoned  the  enrl-marischal  to  "oomc  oat  of 
the  castle  and  join  him  in  the  king^s  service.**  On 
receipt  of  the  earl's  answer  "that  he  would  not  fi^^f  t 
.against  his  country,"  he  sent  a  party  who  ]i]un(.icred 
and  burned  the  whole  lands  of  L)uniu)ttar.  They 
set  fire  at  the  same  time  to  the  town  of  Stonehaven 
and  to  all  the  fishing-boats  that  lay  in  the  haibovr. 
The  lands  of  Fettetesso,  including  an  cxtemive  and 
finely  omamenled  decr-p.-irk,  tht  villag*e  of  Cowie; 
and  'the  minister's  manse  of  Donnottar,  shared  the 
same  fate. 

After  so  many  burnings  and  such  reckless  plunder- 
ing, it  roust  by  this  time  have  become  neceuanf  for 
Montrose  to  shift  his  quarters.  Kapine,  indeed, 
was  almost  the  sole  object  of  his  followers ;  and  when 
they  had  either  too  much  or  too  little  of  it,  tin  y  were 
sure  to  leave  him.  The  north  having  Ik-cii  rejx  atedly 
gone  over,  he  seems  at  last  to  have  meditated  a  de- 
scent upon  thes<iuth.  A  pitched  battle  with  I'.ailhe 
and  Huny,  who  were  stationed  at  Brechin  with  a 
considerable  army,  he  seems  also  to  have  thought  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  his  further  progress.  For 
this  pur]x»se  he  cime  to  Fettercalm,  only  eight  miles 
from  their  camp,  where  he  puqroseil  to  rest  till  they 
should  by  some  movement  indicate  their  strength 
and  their  intentions.  Baillic  and  Hurry  were  both 
good  officers,  and  they  had  a  force  more  than  suffi- 
cient  to  cope  with  Montrose;  but  they  were  hampeied 
in  all  their  movements  by  a  parliamentary  committee 
sent  along  with  them,  without  whose  advice  or  suffrage 
they  were  not  allowed  to  act.  In  consequence  1  >f  this 
their  conduct  was  not  at  all  times  of  a  \cry  soldier- 
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nif  character,  nor  their  motions  so  prompt  as  they 
(ni^lit  to  have  been;  Montr(i>L',  Iiowlvct,  was  hut  a 
short  time  in  his  new  quarters  when  ilurr)-,  who  was 
general  of  the  horse,  came  out  with  600  of  his  troopers 
to  (aspect  his  situation,  and,  if  possible,  ascertain  hLs 
ml  strength.  Montrose,  apprised  of  his  approach, 
drew  out  all  the  hor'^:  he  liad,  alx»ut  200,  wnom  he 
plicc<!  on  an  ciamcnce  in  front  ot  hi>  camp,  with  a 
slrnij^  l)o<ly  of  mu'^kclccrs  concealed  in  a  hcjllow 
behind  them.  Hurry  made  a  daa^h  at  the  horse,  but 
■Kl  with  soch  a  warm  reception  from  the  concealed 
nosketeers  as  made  him  quickly  retreat.  Hurry,  how- 
ever, who  was  a  brave  soldier,  placed  himself  in  the 
rear  of  h'a  retr«»atin|^  sqti.-nlron,  and  brought  thcin 
aieiy  back  to  the  camp  with  verj-  little  damage.  This 
encounter  kept  both  parties  quiet  for  some  days,  and 
induced  Montrose  to  attempt  getting  into  the  Low- 
buds  widioat  fighting  Baillie,  as  he  hu  originally  pro- 
posed. For  this  end  he  sent  l)ack  the  Clordons,  that 
they  mi^ht  be  ready  to  defend  tlitir  own  country,  in 
ca>c  Baillie  should  attempt  to  wreak  his  ver:;- ni.ue 
upon  them,  after  he  had  thus  gotten  the  slip,  lie  then 
skirted  alOD^  the  Grampians  with  the  remainder  of 
hisaimy  towards  Dunkeld.  Baillie  made  no  attempt 
directly  to  stop  him,  but  preserved  stteh  a  pMltion 
»4  prevented  him  making  his  intended  descent. 
After  being  for  two  d.nys  thus  opposed  to  each  other 
on  the  opjxvsitc  banks  of  the  Isla,  Montrose  sent  a 
tiaapeter,  challenging  Baillie  to  tight,  either  coming 
over  the  water  to  the  north,  or  allowing  him  to  come 
over  to  the  south;  it  being  understood  that  nomoles- 
Itlkm  was  to  be  given  to  either  till  fairly  clear  of 
the  water,  or  till  he  declared  himself  ready  to  fight. 
Bullie  made  a  reply,  which  it  had  been  well  for  his 
own  vqiatation  and  for  his  cooiitiy,  that  be  had  at 
aO  limes  coDtinned  to  act  opoD.  He  would  look, 
be  said,  to  his  own  business,  and  did  not  require 
other  men  to  teach  him  to  fight.  Hf)th  armies  then 
resumed  their  march,  and  resjx'ctivcly  arrived  at 
L'ankeld  and  Perth  nearly  at  the  same  lime. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  pass  Baillie  without  a 
bottle,  and  being  taifenned  bjr  nis  scouts  that  he  had 
left  Perth  and  gone  to  the  pass  of  Stirling,  Montrose, 
as  an  interim  employment,  that  wonld  nclp  to  pass 
the  time,  and  encuir  iye  his  followers  by  the  abund- 
ance of  spoil  it  would  afford,  detennine<l  on  a  visit 
to  Duiuit-e— a  place  that  was  strenuous  for  the  cove- 
lUDt,  and  whidi  bad  liaugbtily  refused  to  admit  him 
after  the  battle  of  Tfppennuir.  Sending  off  his 
bogwage  and  the  less  efficient  of  his  men  to  Brechin, 
on  the  3d  da\  of  .April  he  le<l  150  horse  with  (too 
T'ickifl  musketeers  a^^ainst  that  city;  an<l  continuin;^ 
his  march  ail  night,  arived  before  it  by  ten  o'clock 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  4th.   M<Mitroee  imraedlatdy 

Eve  the  place  up  to  tnilitary  execution;  and,  per- 
ps,  for  a  kind  of  salvo  to  his  credit,  retired  to  the 
top  of  Dundee  I^iw,  leaving  the  command  to  Lord 
(iordoQ  and  .\iistcr  .M'Coll.  The  attack  was  made 
at  three  different  places  simultaneously,  and  all  of 
than  in  a  few  minutes  were  successful.  The  town 
was  set  en  lire  in  various  phcea.  The  most  revolt* 
iag  aoenes  of  ovtrage  and  rapine  followed.  The 
abundance  of  spoil,  nowcver,  of  the  most  alluring 
descrijitmii,  liippily  diverte<l  tlie  r  iM^-rs  from  indulg- 
ing in  butchery;  and.  ere  they  were  a«-are,  Baillie 
and  Honv  were  both  at  their  heels.  IKad  Montrose 
been  in  lae  town,  the  whole  would  have  been  sar* 
Priaed  and  cut  oflT  in  the  midst  of  their  revel:  bat 

from  his  p  on  the  hill  he  was  apprised  of  the 
approach  nf  the  eneiin  just  in  time  to  recall  his  men; 
!he  ;;rt-ntcr  part  of  them  Iw^ing  so  drunk  that  it  was 
with  dif&culty  they  could  be  brought  forth  at  the  one 
ntremitj  of  the  town  as  Baillie  and  Hurry  entered 
the  other.  Placing  the  weakest  and  most  inebci* 


ate<l  in  the  front,  while  he  himself  with  the  horse 
and  the  Inst  of  the  n  uskctecrs  brought  up  the  rear, 
Montrose  marched  d:rectly  to  Arbroath;  and  from 
want  of  unity  of  plan  and  of  spirit  in  the  two  com- 
manden  opposed  to  him,  broitght  olf  the  whole  with 
but  a  trifling  loss.   He  reachra  Arbroath,  seventeen 

miles  east  of  Dundee,  lon;.^  Sofore  day-  Here,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  rest  without  exposing  liimseil  and 
his  army  to  certain  destruction;  ami  anxious  to  regain 
the  mountains,  where  alone  he  judged  himself  safe 
from  his  pursuers,  he  wheeled  amnit  in  a  north-west- 
erly direction,  right  athwart  the  county  of  Forfar, 
and,  before  morning,  crossed  the  South  Esk  at 
Cariston  Castle,  where  he  wa-.  only  three  miles  from 
the  Clrampians.  The  march  which  in  the  two  nights 
and  a  day  this  army  had  performed,  could  not  be 
much  short  of  seventjr  miieSk  and  thev  must  now 
have  been  in  great  want  of  rest  Baillie^  who  had 
taken  post  for  the  night  at  K<5rfar,  intcniling  in  the 
morning  to  fall  down  upon  Montrose  at  .Arbroath, 
where  he  calcul.Ued  upon  his  halting,  no  sooner 
learned  the  manner  in  which  he  had  eluded  him, 
than,  determined  to  overtake  him,  he  marched  from 
ForCar  with  such  haste  tliat  his  horse  were  in  sight  of 
Montrose  ere  that  general  was  apprised  that  he  was 

pursued.  His  men  were  in  such  a  jirofound  sleep, 
that  it  was  not  without  difticully  they  were  awakened; 
but  they  were  no  sooner  rouse<i  than  they  fled  into 
the  recesses  of  Glenesk,  and  Baillie  abandoned  the 
pursuit  The  part  of  Montrose's  troops  that  Imd 
iK-en  with  tlie  baggage  sent  to  Brechin  had  also  by 
this  time  taken  refuge  among  the  (;ran)i>ians,  and 
in  ilif  i  iiut  -r  of  next  day  joined  their  companions. 

The  parliamentary  committee  seem  now  to  have 
r^arded  Montrose  as  a  sort  of  predatoiy  outlaw, 
whom  it  was  vafai  to  pairae  among  the  mountains, 
and  if  they  could  confine  him  to  these  mountains, 

which  he  had  already  laid  in  many  places  waste, 
they  seem  for  a  time  to  have  been  willing  to  be  satis- 
fied. Baillie  was  accordingly  stationetl  at  Perth  to 
defend  the  passes  into  the  southern  shires,  and  I^urry 
was  lo  defend,  if  possible,  the  northern  counties  from 
that  spoliation  to  which  they  had  been  oftener  tlian 
once  subjected.  Montrose's  followers,  in  the  mean- 
time, going  home  to  deposit  their  |ilunder  as  usual, 
his  numerical  force  was  for  a  time  considerably  re- 
duced. He^  however,  came  as  far  south  as  Crieff, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  his  nephew,  the 
master  ot  Napier,  Viscount  Aboyne,  Stirling  of  Keir, 
and  Hay  of  Dalgctty,  who,  with  a  few  horse,  had 
left  their  friends  in  Kngland  for  the  ]uirpose  (>(  join- 
ing with  him.  Here  liaillie  atiackid  him,  anil 
chxsetl  him  into  the  fastiu-sses  at  the  head  of  Strath- 
earn  ;  whence,  next  daj',  April  the  19th,  he  pro- 
ceeded through  Balquhidder  to  Mcnteith,  where  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  whh  his  friends  at  the 

fonl  of  Cardross.  Here  he  had  certainly  been  uit 
off  fnmi  the  Highlands,  but  tluit  M'Coll  had  l  i  i  L  n 
down  upon  the  lordship  of  Cupar-Angus,  kilh  il  tin- 
minister  of  Cupar,  and  was  hyiiig  waste  the  whole 
lands  of  Lord  ftdmerinoeh,  wmeh  attracted  the 
attention  of  Baillie.  Montrose,  in  the  meantime, 
learning  that  Hurry  was  too  many  for  his  friends  in 
the  ivirth,  inarched  through  Jstrath  Tay  and  .\lhol, 
raising  the  Highlanders  everywhere  as  he  went  along; 
and,  before  Hurry  was  aware  that  he  had  crossed  the 
Gmmpiaiis,  snddenly  appeared  behind  his  (wsition 
at  Strathbogie.    Tnongn  thus  taken  by  surprise. 

Hurry  made  liis  retreat  good  to  Inverness;  an<i  i>eing 
reinforced  by  the  troops  lying  there,  marched  back 
tlie  next  day  to  Nairn,  with  the  design  of  attacking 
Montrose,  who,  he  learne<i,  was  posted  at  the  village 
of  Auldearn.  Montrose  would  now  have  avoided  n 
battle;  but  that  he  knew  Baillie  would  soon  be  up^ 
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when  he  would  have  both  Hurry  anil  Baillic  to  con- 
tcDii  with.  It  was  on  the  9ih  of  May.  1645,  that 
the  two  aimies  came  in  ^p;ht  of  each  other.  Mon- 
trose, who  WIS  defident  m  mmiben^  made  an  ad- 
mirable disporidon  of  h»  troops.  One  dtvbion, 
consisting  of  the  Gordons  and  the  hon^e,  lie  ]i!:iced 
on  the  left,  to  the  south  of  the  villai^c;  the  uilier, 
comprehenihiiL^  tin-  Irish  and  tht;  Highlanders,  he 
arranged  on  the  ri^ht,  amidst  the  gardens  and  in- 
cIoSBia»  to  the  north.  The  former  he  commanded 
in  penoa  with  Loni  Gtudom  under  him;  the  latter 
was  given  to  M'ColL  Htmy,  anacquainted  with 
the  ground,  led  on  his  Ixrst  troaps  to  the  attack  of 
the  right  as  the  main  Iwdy,  wiiicli  was  inclosed  in  ' 
impenetrahle  lines,  and  where  he  w.is  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  cannon  which  he  had  no  means  of  silencing. 
M'CoIl,  however,  who  was  no  general,  provoked  by 
the  taunts  of  his  assailants,  came  out  of  lus  lastncsses, 
and  overcome  bv  superiority  of  numbers  and  discip- 
line) was  sj>eedily  j)ut  to  the  rout.  Montrose,  who 
was  watching  an  oi>])-ortunity,  no  sooner  iterccived 
Hurry's  n)en  tlisordered  by  their  success,  than  with 
bis  unbroken  strength  he  attackc\l  iliein  in  (lank. 
This  unexpected  attadc,  however,  was  received  with 
great  steadiness  by  Lothian's,  Loudon's,  and  ISu- 
chanan's  regiments,  who  ftU  where  they  fought;  and 
theday  mi^Tit  pci  haps  have  been  rrtaimii,  or  at  least 
left  doubtlul,  lud  not  Colontd  I  )i mninond,  one  of 
Hurry's  own  officers,  by  a  treacherous  maniL-uvre, 
wheeled  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  the  foot,  and 
trampled  them  down  while  they  were  at  the  hottest 
of  the  ei^agement  with  the  enemy.  In  this  battle,  as 
in  all  of  Montrose's,  the  carnage  was  horrid:  between 
2000  and  3000  were  killed,  f-w  or  none  made 
prisoners.  .Sixteen  colouis,  wiili  all  lia^gat;e 
and  ammunition,  fell  mto  the  haii  1^  of  the  \ictors. 
Hurry,  though  an  unprincipled  mercenary,  hail  ab- 
stained from  wasting  by  fire  and  sword  the  }>osses- 
sions  of  the  anti-ooven«ntefi»  and  consequently  had 
pcovolced  no  retaliations;  bat  Montrose,  more  fero- 
cious than  ever,  ravaged  the  wh<ilc  district  anew, 
committing  to  the  flames  the  gleanings  he  had  in 
his  f  irmer  rapacious  and  merciless  visitations  been 
compelled  to  leave,  through  incapacity  to  de>lr<iy. 
Nairn  and  Elgin  were  pfundered,  and  the  chief 
houses  set  on  are;  Cullen  was  totally  laid  in  ashes, 
and  "sic  lands  as  were  left  unbomed  op  before  were 
now  burnt- 1  up."  IIuiTy,  in  the  meantime^  was 
allowed  the  i[uict  |K)»scssion  of  Inveme>>. 

On  the  very  day  that  Hurry  wa^  ikfcate  1  at  .\uld- 
carn,  iiailiie  had  come  to  Caim-a-niount  on  his 
way  to  join  him.  He  had  just  ravaged  Athol,  and 
the  Highbaders  were  on' their  way  for  its  rescue, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  the  north;  and  by  the  Caim- 
a-mount  came  to  Cromar.  \s  Ikto  he  leariit'd  the  fate 
of  his  colh-ague  at  .Vul  icarn.  ( »n  the  19th  of  May 
he  broke  up  his  camp  at  Cromar,  luving  peremptory 
orders  to  hazard  a  battle,  lie  himself  had  experience 
suffietcBt  to  instruct  him  in  the  danger  of  leading  a 
few  raw  and  dispirited  troops  against  an  army  of  so 
much  experience  and  so  much  confidence  as  that  of 

Montrose;  but  having  nO  altern.^.tivc,  he  tnan  hcd  to 
Cochlarachic,  whence  he  could  discern  .Muntro--e".s 
army,  in  number,  as  he  suppoM-  1,  nearly  equal  to  Iiis 
own,  encamped  among  some  inclosures  in  the  nei|jh- 
bourhootl  of  that  town.  The  same  nigbt  he  wa.s 
joined  by  Uurry,  with  loo  horse,  the  remnants  of 
the  army  that  had  fought  at  Auldearn,  with  whom 
he  had  fjui^ht  his  way  thrnuL;h  Mnntmse's  very  linos. 
Xext  morninL;  he  expected  tuhave  had  an  encounter, 
lull  to  his  svupnse  Montrose  was  fled.  He  was  fol- 
lowed at  some  ilistance  by  Baillie,  Inn  he  took  up  an 
imprqpiable  ]X)sition  in  liadcnoch,  where  he  awaited 
the  retain  of  M'Coll  and  his  reioforcemcnts,  baviqg 


it  in  his  power  to  draw  from  the  interior  of  that  wild 
district  abundant  supplies.  iJaillie,  on  the  contiaiy, 
could  not  And  subsistence^  and  withdrew  to  Invemets 
to  recruit  his  commtsaariat;  which,  having  accom- 
plished, he  came  south  and  encampied  at  Newton  in 
the  Garioch. 

Montruse,  in  tlic  meantime,  penetrated  as  far 
Newtyle  in  .\n:^us,  anticipatuii,'  an  easy  victor)'  over 
the  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  lay  at  the  distance  of  only 
a  few  miles,  with  a  new  army,  composed  of  draught* 
from  the  old,  for  the  protection  of  the  Lowlands. 
When  on  the  point  of  surprising  this  force,  he  was 
called  to  man  !i  tn  the  assisianLC  of  the  Cordons, 
wlio-.e  lanils  baillir  was  cruelly  ravaging.  On  the 
last  day  of  June  he  came  up  w  ith  Itaillie,  advantage- 
ously posted  near  the  kirk  of  Keith,  an<l,  «icclining 
to  attack  him,  sent  a  message  that  he  would 
him  on  plain  ground.  Baillie  still  wished  to  choose 
his  own  time  and  his  own  way  of  ti^lmng;  and  Mon- 
trose recrossed  the  Don,  as  if  he  de-igneti  to  fall  l>ack 
upon  the  Lowlands.  This  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  Il.iillu-  was  compelled  by  his  overseeing  com- 
mittee to  pursue.  On  the  2d  of  July  the  two  armies 
again  met.  Montrose  had  taken  post  on  a  small  hlU 
behind  tlie  villagie  of  Alford,  with  a  marsh  in  bit  rear. 
He  had  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  Gordons 
the  whole  of  the  Irish,  the  M'Donalds  of  f.lengarry 
and  Clanronald,  the  M'Phcrsons  from  hadenoili. 
and  some  sni.dl  septs  from  Athul,  the  whole  aujount- 
ing  to  3000  men.  lladhe.  on  the  other  hand,  h.id 
only  1300  foot,  many  of  them  raw  men,  with  a  few 
troops  of  Lord  Bakarras'  and  llalkct's  bonc  ngi- 
ment  Montrose,  having  ihiuble  the  number  of 
infantry  to  Haillie,  drew  u|>  his  army  in  lines  six  fdc 
deep,  %viih  two  bo<lies  of  re-^rve.  Itaillte  fonncl 
also  in  line,  but  only  three  fde  deep,  and  he  had  ro 
reserve.  Balcarrai,  who  commanded  the  horse, 
which  were  divided  into  three  squadrons,  charged 
gallantljr  with  two;  but  the  third,  when  ordered  to 
attack  m  flank,  drew  up  behind  their  comrades, 
where  they  stood  till  the  t);hers  were  broken  by  the 
(iordoiis.  The  foot,  cutnmanded  by  Hailiie  in  per- 
son, fought  tksperalcly,  refusing  to\ield  even  after 
the  horse  had  lied;  nor  was  it  till  .Montrose  bad 
brought  up  his  reserve  that  the  little  band  was  over- 
powered and  finally  discomfited.  The  victory  was 
complete;  but  Montrose  bad  to  lament  the  death  of 
l.ord  Gord<m,  whose  funeral  he  celebrated  shortly 
after  the  engagement  with  great  military  pomp  at 
.\berdeen.  No  soi'>ner  had  he  acc<  'mj  h>hcd  this  than 
he  sent  a  party  into  buchao,  wliich  had  hitherto, 
from  its  insular  situation,  escaped  the  calamitous 
visitations  that  had  (alien  upon  most  places  in  the 
north,  to  bring  away  all  the  horses;,  for  the  puqxwe  of 
furnishing  out  a  bwly  of  cavalry.  It  w:is  also  pro- 
pose<l  to  send  2000  men  into  sirathnavcr,  to  bring 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly  safely  home  through  the 
hostde  clans  that  lay  in  his  way.  Ileanng  of  the 
army  that  was  assembling  against  him  at  Peiui,  how- 
ever,  he  laid  aside  that  project,  and  ha.*%tened  south 
to  the  little  town  of  Fordun  in  Kincardineshire,  where 
he  waited  for  M'Coli.  who  xcn'  soon  arrived  vith 
700  M'l.eaiis,  and  the  whole  ol  the  Llanron.'eMs 
amounting  to  500  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
John  Muidartach,  who  is  celebrated  in  the  High- 
lands to  this  d.iy  for  his  singubr  exploits.  Graham 
of  Inchbrackie  brought  the  Athol  Highlanders  in 
full  force,  with  the  M'Gregors  the  M*Nabs  the 
Stuarts  of  Appin,  the  I-"arquliaisr)n^  of  Ihaemar,  with 
many  other  clans  of  smaller  number  and  inferior  note. 
With  this  force,  w)>ich  mustered  between  5000  and 
60CX)  men,  about  the  end  of  July,  Monirobc  came 
down  upon  Perth,  where  he  undentood  the  parlia- 
ment was  then  assembled,  hoping;  to  be  able  to  dis- 
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fiene  their  attay  before  it  came  to  any  head,  or  even 

to  cut  off  the  whole  mcinlxTs  of  the  fjovemment. 
After  he  had  made  frequuiU  rii>uri-.lie-s  as  if  he  nieant 
to  attack  them,  the  army  at  I'erth,  bcin^  consider- 
ably strengthened,  moved  forward  to  offer  tiim  battle, 
when  be  ooce  more  betook  hinudf  to  the  hills  to 
wait  for  reinforeemenu.  Having  leceived  all  the 
reiaCBrcements  he  was  likely  to  get,  and  much 
mocethan  lie  could  expect  to  keep  for  any  IciiLjlh  of 
time  without  action  and  plunder,  he  marched  back 
agiin,  offering  the  anny  of  Perth  battle,  whidi  they 
did  not  accept.  Not  daring  to  attack  their  porition, 
he  pasted  to  Kinross,  hoping  to  draw  them  into  a 
situation  where  they  could  be  attacked  with  ailvan- 
tige,  or  to  escape  thcin  alto^^ether  and  make  liis  way 
into  Kngland.  Baillic  followed  hmi  by  Lindores, 
ki>^sie,  and  liurleigh,  and  was  joinctl  upon  his  march 
by  the  three  Fife  regiments. 

From  Kinross  Montrose  suddenly  took  his  route 
ibr  Stirling  bridge;  and  in  passing;  down  the  vale  of 
the  Devon  bumeii  Castle  Campbell,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  the  tlarl  of  Argyle;  he  burned  also  all  the 
houses  in  the  parishes  of  Dollar  and  Muckhart;  and 
while  he  and  jpis  diief  oflB.oers  were  fieasled  sumptu- 
oedy  br  the  earl  of  Man;  his  Iridi  aoidliaries  plun- 
dcred  the  town  of  Alloa.  Stirling  being  at  this  time 
visited  bjr  the  plague,  Montrose  did  not  approach  it, 
but,  f'lnlier  up  the  river,  crossed  ilie  I'orili  at 

ihf  fririi  of  Frew.  Baillic's  army  marcheii  close  upon 
li!>  track  down  the  Devon,  passed  the  Forth  by  the 
bridse  of  Stiriing,  and  on  the  14th  of  August  was 
led  Kfward  to  Denny,  where  it  crossed  the  Carron, 
and  fnnn  thence  to  a  place  called  Hollan-Vjush,  about 
four  miles  to  tJie  east  of  Kilsyth,  where  it  encamped 
for  the  night.  In  the  whole  warfare  that  had  been 
waged  with  Montrose,  the  game  had  been  played 
into  his  hand,  and  on  tills  occasion  it  was  more  so 
than  ever.  He  had  taken  up  his  ground  with  mature 
deliberation,  and  he  had  prepared  his  men  by  ^efre^h• 
men's  an  1  Ijv  every  po^^ible  means  for  the  encounter. 
The  Covenanters,  on  the  other  hand,  aAer  a  toilsome 
march  aaiMi  the  country,  took  up  a  position  which 
the  general  was  not  allowed  to  retain.  Contrary  to 
his  own  judgment  he  was  ordered  to  occupy  a  hill 
which  the  enemy,  if  they  had  chosen  so  to  <io,  could 
have  iKcuj)ii.'d  before  hiin.  The  orders  of  the  com- 
mittee, however,  were  obeyed,  the  change  of  ^jround 
was  made;  and  while  it  was  making  a  company  of 
coinuaien  drew  from  Montrose  a  remark,  "  that 
the  cowardly  rascals  durst  not  face  them  till  they 
were  cased  in  iron.  To  show  our  contempt  of  them, 
let  us  fight  them  in  our  shirts."  With  that  he  threw 
off  his  coat  anil  waistcoat,  tucked  up  the  sleeves  of 
his  shirt  like  a  butcher  going  to  kill  cnttlc^  at  the 
same  time  drawing  his  sword  with  ferodoos  resolu- 
tion. The  propowl  was  received  with  applause,  the 

cavalry  threw  off  their  upper  g.irments,  .md  tuckeil 
9p  their  sleeves;  the  foot  stripped  lliem^clv'.'^  n.iked, 
even  to  the  feet,  and  in  this  state  were  ready  to  rush 

E their  opponents  before  they  could  take  up  the 
I  ass^oed  tb/eoL    The  consequence  was,  the 
was  a  mere  maMicre—«  race  of  foozteea  miles, 
in  which  space  6000  men  were  cut  down  and  slain. 

The  victory  of  Kilsyth  gave  to  Montrose  almost 
the  entire  power  of  Scotland;  there  was  not  the 
shadow  of  an  army  to  oppose  him;  nor  was  there  in 
the  ktqgdom  any  aathority  that  could  direct  one  if 
there  ud.  What  he  had  formerly  boasted  in  his 
letter  to  Charles  would  now  most  certainly  have  been 
Raliaed  had  he  possessed  either  moral  or  political 
inflnencc.  He  possessed  neither.  His  po\Ner  lay 
entirely  in  the  sword,  and  it  was  a  consequence  of 
the  savage  warfare  which  he  had  waged,  that  he  was 
nost  otUous  to  his  conntiymcn  in  geneml,  few  of 


whom  loved  him,  and  still  fewer  dared  to  trust  him. 

Xotwithstainliiii;  tlic  submissions  he  received  from  all 
quarters,  there  was  notiiing  that  with  propriety  he 
could  have  done  but  to  have  taken  refuge  for  another 
quarter  of  a  year  in  the  wilds  of  Badenoch.  He  was 
gratified,  however,  with  submissions  from  many  qtiar* 
ters  during  the  days  he  remained  at  Glasgow  and 
Bothwell,  at  both  of  which  places  he  fancied  himself 
in  the  exercise  of  rct,'al  aull.ority.  He  had  now  his 
commission  as  licutcnant-covemor  of  Scotland  and 
general  of  all  his  majestjrs  forces  tberc.  He  was 
empowered  to  raise  and  command  forces  in  Scotland, 
to  march,  if  expedient,  into  England,  and  act  against 
such  Scottish  suhj.-.  N  ;\s  were  in  relK-lIion  there;  also 
to  exerciM."  unlimit<<i  power  over  the  kingdom  of 
.Scotland,  to  pardon  or  condemn  state-prisoners  as 
he  pleased,  and  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood 
on  whom  he  would.  By  another  oNnmisBioa  he  was 
empowered  to  call  a  {Mrliament  at  Glasgow  on  the 
28tn  of  October  next,  where  he,  as  royal  commis- 
sioner, mij^ht  c<  insult  with  the  king's  fi  lends  leganJiii^j 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  kin};dom.  lie  proceeded  to  knight  his  asso- 
ciate M 'Donald,  and  he  stunmooed  the  parliament 
wUch  was  never  to  meet.  His  mountaineers  re> 
queste<l  liberty,  which,  if  he  had  refused,  they  would 
have  taken,  to  depart  with  their  [  hinder.  The  dor- 
dons  retired  with  their  chief  in  di-^^Mi-t,  and  Alisu  r, 
now  Sir  Alister  M'Coll,  as  there  was  no  longer  an 
army  in  Scotland,  seized  the  opportunity  to  renew 
his  sptdiations  and  revenge  his  private  fends  in  Ar< 
gylesTiire. 

To  save  his  army  from  total  annihilation,  Montrose 
turned  his  views  to  the  stiuth.  iluuie,  Roxburgh, 
and  Troquair  had  spoken  favourably  of  the  royal 
cause,  and  he  expected  to  have  been  joined  by  them 
with  their  followers,  and  a  body  of  horse  which  the 
king  had  despatched  to  his  assistance  under  Lord 
Digby  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.  This  party, 
Ih  iwever,  was  totally  routed  in  ci lining  through  ^"ork- 
shire.  A  party  which  lhe.se  two  leaders  attempted 
to  raise  in  Lancashire  was  finally  dispened  on  Car- 
lisle sands  a  short  time  before  Montrose  set  out  to 
effiwt  a  jtroction  with  them;  and  while  he  waited  near 
the  borders  for  the  promised  aid  <>{  the  tliree  nci^h- 
Ixjuring  earls,  Havid  Leslie  surprised  liiiu  at  I'liilip- 
haugh,  near  .Selkirk,  giving  him  as  complete  an 
overthrow  as  he  had  ever  given  to  the  feeblest  of  his 
opponents,  on  the  13th  of  .September,  1645.  One 
thousand  royaliHts  were  left  dead  on  the  field;  and 
one  hundretl  of  the  Iri.sh,  taken  prisoners,  according 
to  an  ordinuiu  I-  of  the  parliaments  of  liotli  kingdoms, 
were  afterwanis  shot.  Montrose  made  his  escape 
from  the  field  with  a  few  followers,  and  reached  Athol 
in  safety,  where  he  was  able  still  to  raise  about  400 
men.  Huntly  had  now  left  his  concealment;  but  he 
couM  not  be  prevailed  on  to  join  Montrose.  Dis- 
ajipuinied  in  his  attempts  to  gain  Huntly,  Montrose 
returned  by  Hracmar  iiilo  .Athol,  and  thence  to 
Lennox,  where  he  quartercil  fur  some  time  on  the 
lands  of  the  Buchanans,  and  hovered  about  (ilasgow, 
till  the  execution  of  his  three  friends,  Sir  William 
Rollock,  Sir  Philip  Nisbet,  and  Alexander  Ogiivy, 
younger  of  Invcrquh.-irity,  ptve  him  warning  to  with- 
draw to  a  safer  neighbourhood.  He  accordingly 
once  more  withdrew  to  Athol.  In  the  month  of 
December  he  laid  si«e  to  Inverness,  before  which 
he  lay  for  several  weeks,'  till  Middlcton  came  upon 
him  with  a  small  force,  when  he  fled  into  Ross-shire. 
The  spring  of  1646  he  spent  in  marching  and  coun- 
termarchinL^,  ion-.tant1y  endeavouring  to  excite  a 
simultaneous  rising  among  the  Highland  septs,  but 
constantly  unsuccessful.  On  the  last  day  of  >lay  he 
was  infbtmed  of  the  kiss's  surrender  to  the  Scottish 
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army,  and  at  the  same  time  received  his  majesty's 
ortlcr  to  disband  his  forces  and  withdraw  from  the 
kiiij^doiTi.  'I'hrouj^h  the  inllucnce  "il  tlic  I  Hike  of 
Hamilton,  whose  personal  enemy  he  had  been,  lie 

Sirocured  an  indemnitjr  for  bis  folbwers,  with  liberty 
l»r  himself  to  remain  one  month  at  hk  own  houiie 
far  settling  his  aiikirs,  and  afterwards  to  retire  to  the 
Continent.  He  embarked  in  a  small  vessel  for  Nor- 
way on  the  3d  of  September,  1646,  taking  his  chap- 
lain \  h.  \V)>hart  ainnj;  wiili  him,  for  whose  servant 
lie  pa>scd  during  the  voyage,  being  afraid  of  his 
enemies  capturing  him  on  the  passage. 

From  Norway  be  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  en- 
deavoured to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Henrietta 
>faria,  the  queen,  and  to  instigate  various  expedi- 
tions to  Britain  in  favour  of  his  now  captive  sovcreiijn. 
It  was  not,  however,  thouidi!  lajil  liLiit  l>y  eillier 
Charles  or  his  consort  to  employ  luin  again  in  behalf 
of  the  royal  cause,  on  account  of  the  in\incible  hatred 
with  which  he  was  regpuded  by  aU  classes  of  his 
countrymen.    In  consequence  of  this  he  went  into 

(lermany,  and  ofT_Ted  Iii^  >!-r\-ii  to  (In-  <'miK-r'ir, 
wlio  liont)urcd  hull  witli  ttic  laiik  of  iiuui^chal,  aa<l 
gave  him  a  commission  to  raise  a  regiment.  lie  uas 
busied  in  levying  this  corps  when  he  received  the 
news  of  the  king's  death,  which  deeply  aflected  bim. 
He  was  cheered,  however,  by  a  message  sooa  after 
to  repair  to  the  son  of  the  late  king,  afterwards 
Charles  H.,  at  the  Hague,  for  the  pnr]1o^e  of  re- 
ceivin-^  a  commission  for  a  new  inva-ion  of  his  native 
country.  With  a  view  to  this  expe'iuion  he  undo,- 
took  a  tour  through  several  of  the  northern  states  of 
Europe  under  the  character  of  ambassador  for  tlie 
King  of  Great  Britain*  and  so  ardently  did  be  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  depressed  loyalty,  that  he  received 
a  considerable  sum  ot  money  froni  the  Kinf;  of  Hen- 
mark,  1500  stand  of  arm>  liom  ilie  Queen  ot  Sweden, 
five  1-irge  ves-seK  fioin  the  1  hike  I'f  H<)Istiin,  and 
from  the  state  of  Holstein  and  Hamburg  belweeti 
600  and  700  men.  Having  selected  the  remote 
islands  of  Orkney  as  the  safest  point  of  rendezvous, 
he  despatdied  a  part  of  his  troops  thither  so  eariy  as 
September.  1649;  but  of  I2CX3  whom  he  embarked, 
only  200  landed  in  Orkney,  the  rest  [>crishing  by 
s!iij)UTcek. 

It  was  aiMUt  this  time  tlut,  in  an  overflowing  fit 
of  loyalty,  he  is  alleged  to  have  superintended  the 
disgraceful  assassination  of  Dofislaus,  the  envoy  of 
the  English  parliament  at  the  Hague;  on  which  ac- 

count  young  Charles  wxs  under  the  neces.stty  of 
leaving  Holland.  When  Montrose  arrive<l  in  the 
Orkneys  in  the  month  of  March,  1650,  with  the 
small  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  found  that,  from  a 
difference  between  the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Kinnoul, 
10  die  latter  of  whom  be  had  himself  giantod  a  com* 
mission  to  be  commander,  but  the  former  of  whom 
claime  1  the  ri<^ht  to  command  in  virtue  of  his  hcini;; 
lord  of  the  islands,  there  had  l>cen  no  process  made 
in  the  business.  He  brouijlit  along  with  him  only 
503  f  )rei:.^ners,  officered  by  .Scotsmen,  which,  with 
the  200  formerly  sent,  gave  him  only  700  men.  To 
tlwse.  by  the  aid  of  several  loyal  gentlemen,  he  was 
able  to  add  about  800  Orcadians,  who,  from  their 
unwarlike  ballUs,  and  their  disinclination  to  the  ser- 
vice, added  little  to  hi>  cfTcctivc  strenj^th.  After  a 
residence  in  Orkney  of  three  weeks  he  cinlwrke  l  the 
whole  of  hLs  forces,  1500  in  number,  at  the  Holm 
Sound,  the  most  part  of  them  in  fishing-boats,  and 
landed  in  safety  near  lohn  O'Gioat's  House.  Caith- 
ness, Sutheiiand,  and  Ross  had  been  exempted  in 
the  late  disturbances  from  tho-e  ravages  that  had 
overtaken  every  jdace  south  o(  Inverness,  and  Mon- 
trose calcuhited  on  a  regiment  from  each  of  them. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  brought  a  great  iMumcr 


alow  with  him,  on  which  w.is  painted  the  rorp<:f  of 
Chanesl.,  the  hea<l  beinfj  separateii  from  the  ttunk, 
with  the  niiitto  that  was  used  lor  the  murdered 
Darnley,  "Judge  and  avenge  my  cause,  U  I^rd." 
It  had  no  effect,  however,  upon  the  simple  natives  of 
these  regions,  except  to  excite  ttieir  aversion,  and 
they  everywhere  fled  before  him. 

In  order  to  secure  a  retreat  to  the  Orkneys,  the 
castle  of  I)unl>eath  was  taken  possession  of,  and 
stroii|;ly  garrisimed  by  Montrose.  Fi\e  hundred  men 
were  also  sent  fomard  to  occupy  the  hill  of  Urd, 
which  they  accomplished  just  as  the  Earl  of  SutheT" 
land  was  advancing  to  take  possession  of  it.  Suther- 
land retired  rapidly  before  bim,  leaving  his  booses 
of  Dunncchin,  Shelbo,  Skibo,  and  Dornoch  under 
strong  garrisons  for  the  protection  of  his  lands. 
Mont  ruse,  mortified  to  find  in  .Sutherlauil  the  same 
aversion  to  him  as  in  C^aithness,  and  confident  of  his 
strength  and  of  the  distance  of  his  enemies,  sent  a 
message  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  threatening  to 
subject  bis  estates  to  military  execution  if  he  can* 
tinned  to  neglect  his  duty  and  the  royal  causCi 
Colonel  Strachan  had.  however,  by  this  lime  reached 
l  ain,  where  he  met  with  his  lordship  and  his  friemis 
the  Rosses  and  Munroes,  to  the  amount  of  500  or  600 
men.  I  i  ere  it  was  determined  that  Sutherland  should 

Sit  behind  Montroae^  so  as  to  prevent  bia  retreat  to 
e  north,  while  Strachan  with  four  troops  of  horM^ 
assisted  by  the  Rosses  and  Munroes,  should  march 
up  in  his  front.  When  within  twrj  miles  of  him 
they  concealed  themselves  in  a  held  of  hnxjm,  and 
sent  out  scouts  to  observe  the  motions  and  calculate 
the  strength  he  had  brought  aloi^  with  him.  Find- 
ing thai  Montrose  had  just  sent  out  a  party  of  forty 
horse,  it  was  resolved  that  the  whole  should  keep 
hid  in  the  broom,  l  ue  tr o  p  of  horse  excepted,  which 
might  lead  him  to  ilmik  lie  li.id  no  more  to  contend 
with.  I'his  h.nl  ilie  desired  effect.  Montrose  took 
no  pains  to  strengthen  his  ^>osilion,  but  placing  his 
horse  a  little  in  advance,  waited  their  approach  on  a 
piece  of  low  eraiUKl  dose  bv  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Kyle.  Stradian  then  manballed  his  little  party  for 
the  attack,  dividing  the  vh<ile  into  four  parts,  the 
first  of  which  he  commanded  in  jierson;  and  it  w.is 
his  intention  that,  while  he  liimMlf  rode  up  with  his 
parly,  so  as  to  confirm  the  enemy  in  the  notion  that 
there  were  no  more  to  oppose,  tlie  remaining  pailies 
should  come  up  in  qnick  ntcoeiaiont  and  at  once 
overwhelm  htm  with  the  announcement  that  he  was 
stirjirised  liy  a  large  army.  The  plan  was  completely 
successful.  Montrose  no  sooner  saw  the  strength  of 
the  Tresbyterians,  than,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
foot,  he  ordered  them  to  retire  to  a  craggy  hill  liehind 
his  position.  Stncban,  however,  made  such  haste 
that,  though  it  was  vety  bad  nding  ground,  he  over- 
took  the  retiring  invaders  before  tney  could  reach 
their  place  of  refuge.  The  mercenaries  alone  showed 
any  disposition  to  resist — the  rest  threw  down  their 
arms  \\  ilhout  so  much  as  firing  a  shot.  Montrose 
fought  w  ith  des|)erate  valour,  but  to  no  avaiL  He 
could  only  .save  himself  by  flight.     The  caniage» 

ooosidcril^(  the  number  of  tm  oombataots*  ms 
dreadful.  Several  hundreds  were  slain,  and  npiraids 

of  .}oo  taken  i>risoners.  (  >n  the  {^ait  of  the  victors 
only  two  men  were  \v<iuniled  and  one  drowned.  The 
piinci]>al  standard  i  i  the  enemy,  and  all  MootniC^S 
papers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

Montrose,  who  fled  from  the  field  upon  his  friend 
tlie  young  Viscount  Frendrangbt's  bmae,  bis  own 
I  Miij,'  killed  in  the  battle,  rode  for  some  space  wilb 
a  friend  or  two  who  made  their  esca]>e  alonf  wiA 
him;  but  the  ground  l>ecoming  bad,  he  abandoned 
in  succession  his  horse,  his  fncnds,  ami  his  cl<>ak, 
!»Ur,  and  sword,  and  exchanging  clothes  with  a 
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H^^iland  nistie,  toiled  aloo^  the  vallejr  on  foot 

I^nur.int  of  the  locality  of  the  country,  he  knew  not 
[TijLh  an  where  he  was  going,  except  UuU  lie 
bclit-vc.l  liL-  was  leaving  his  enemies  Ijehiiul  iiini,  in 
which  he  was  fatally  mistaken.  His  pursuers  hail 
ShuuI  in  succession  hii  hone,  his  cloak,  and  his 
Mord,  by  which  thqr  conjcctuced  that  he  had  fled 
into  Assynt:  and  acooidingfj  the  proiuu-tor,  Neil 
Macleixl,  was  enjoined  to  apprcheini  -iiiy  >t ranker 
he  might  find  upon  hi.s  ground.  I'artics  were  im- 
mediately sent  out,  and  by  one  of  them  he  \va> 
aypigbeoded,  alopg  with  an  officer  of  the  name  of 
SmcUn;  The  laird  of  Aaqmt  had  served  under 
MoBtfate,  hut  was  now  alike  regardless  of  the  pro- 
mises and  the  threatenings  of  his  old  commander. 
The  fugitive  was  unrelentingly  delivered  up  to  (len- 
eral  Lohe,  anil  )>y  Strachaii  and  Halket  conducted, 
in  the  same  mean  habit  in  which  he  was  taken, 
towards  Edinbuigh.  At  the  house  of  the  laird  of 
Gruige,  near  Omdee,  he  had  a  change  of  reinient, 
an<!  hy  the  assistance  of  an  ohl  lady  had  very  nearly 
elTcClcd  his  escajie.  He  had  been  excominuiiicated 
by  the  chuu  h  aiui  forfeited  by  the  parliament  »>  far 
back  as  1644,  and  now  sentence  was  pronounced 
aninst  him  before  he  was  brought  to  Edinburgh. 
His  reoeptioo  in  the  capital  was  that  of  a  condemned 
traitor,  and  many  barbarous  indignities  were  heaped 
ufmn  him;  in  hr.ivm;.;  which  he  became,  what  he 
could  never  otherwise  liavc  been,  in  some  degree  an 
object  of  popular  sympathy.  He  was  executed  on 
Tuesday,  the  21st  of  May,  1650^  in  a  dress  the  most 
splendid  that  he  could  comniami,  and  with  the 
history  of  his  achievements  tie<l  round  his  neck; 
defending  with  his  latest  breath  his  exertions  in 
behalf  of  distressed  royalty,  and  declarin^j  that  his 
conscience  was  completely  at  rest.  His  limbs  were 
afierwards  exposed  with  useless  barbBrityat  dve  gates 
of  the  pnaci|Md  towns  ia  Scotland. 

Montrose  appeared  to  Caidinal  Da  Retz  as  a  hero 
fit  for  the  jia^L's  of  Plutarch,  being  inspired  by  all 
the  iiJeas  and  >entimcnts  which  animated  the  classic 

ersonages  whom  that  wriicr  has  commemorated, 
e  certainly  is  entitled  to  tlie  praise  of  great  military 
genius,  of  uncompromising  Sfdovr  of  purpose,  and 
of  a  boldness  both  in  the  conception  and  esecution 
of  great  designs  such  as  are  rarefy  found  in  any  class 
of  nit-n.  It  is  not  to  lie  <kiiied,  however,  that 
ambition  was  nearly  hi.^  hi-lust  principle  of  action, 
and  that  the  attainment  of  iiis  objects  was  too  often 
sought  at  the  eipense  of  humanity.  As  might  be 
oqweted,  his  memory  was  too  much  cherishedby  his 
own  party,  and  unreasonably  dt-tcsted  by  the  other; 
bat  historical  truth  now  liiutait-s  that  he  had  l>olh 
his  glorious  and  his  dark  fi  at  u res.  all  of  which  were 
alil(c  the  characteristics  of  a  great  and  pr^nant 
mind,  soanng  l>eyond  the  sphere  assigned  to  1^  but 
hanlly  knowing  'how  to  pome  greatnen  in  con- 
^ency  with  virtue. 

GRAHAME,  Rev.  James,  the  author  of  TA^ 
Sjbbaih  and  other  poems,  was  bom  in  Glasgow  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1 765.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Thoons  Gfdiame,  writer  in  that  city,  a  gentleman 

•t  the  head  of  the  le,;-.!  [  r -  fe-'  ion  there,  and  who 
held  a  high  place  in  tiie  c-teuin  of  his  fcllow-cilizcns 
f'Jf  strict  ititcgnty  and  many  aniialjle  <pialitics.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  very  uncommon  understand- 
ing; ami  it  may  be  well  supjwsed  that  the  young 
banl  owed  mudi  of  that  amiable  disposition  which 
duthignblwd  liim  In  after-life  to  the  mild  and  bene- 
volent tuition  of  his  parents.  Fmm  them  also  he 
imbibed  those  ultra-liberal  opinions  on  polities, 
which,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  1-  rer.ch  n - 
voluiioa  of  1789^  found  so  many  supporters  in  this 


Goontiy,  and  whldi  Mr.  Grahame  no  doabt  adopted 

under  a  sincere  impression  that  the  <lilTusion  of  such 
opinions  was  likely  to  benefit  the  human  race.  He 
was  cilucated  at  tlie  grammar-sclux;l  aiui  university 
of  Glasgow.  At  this  time  his  father  posscs-sed  a 
beautiful  villa  on  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Cart, 
near  Gla^Dw,  to  which  the  fiunily  removed  during 
the  summer  months;  and  ft  is  pieashig  to  remark  the 
dclii^ht  with  which  James  Grahame,  in  aficr-years* 
looked  hack  upon  the  youthful  days  spent  there. 
In  the  lur.is  of'  Scoliartd  we  ha\e  the  following 
pleasing  remembrances,  wliich  show  that  these  days 
were  stul  green  in  his  memory: 

"I  love  thcc,  pretty  liird!  for  'twas  thy  nest 
Which  fintt,  unhclpcU  by  olUer  eyes,  1  fuund; 
TIm  v«y  «M  1  lUnk  1  now  fachoMl 
Perth  ften  mjr  low-rooM  iuoM  I  wandered  Uythc 

Do«m  to  thy  side,  sweet  Gut,  where  croan  the  siraun 
A  ran^e  of  stones,  below  •  duulow  ford. 
Stood  in  the  place  of  the  now-spanning  arch: 
L'p  from  (hat  ford  a  lilllt-  luitik  there  wai, 

alder  cop'se  ,'uul  w  illow  iin:ri;r«iwn. 
Now  worn  .iway  tjy  mining  winter  Mixids; 
I'hcrc  at  a  bramble  root,  sunk  iti  the  grasii, 
I'he  hidden  nriae^  of  withered  Aeld-straws  formed. 
Well  lined  wmi  nnny  a  coil  of  hair  and  mos-,. 
And  in  it  laid  live  reSUveined  >pheret,  I  fouii'l  " 

James  Gcabnae  oninently  distinguished  himself 
both  at  sdiool  and  college ;  and  we  have  an  early 

notice  of  his  poetical  genius  having  displayed  itself 
in  some  Latin  verses,  which,  considenng  his  age, 
were  thought  remarkable  for  their  elegance.  At 
this  period  he  was  noted  among  his  companions  fur 
the  activity  of  his  habits,  and  uie  frolicsome  gaiety 
of  his  disposition;  his  character,  however,  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  change,  and  his  constitution  to 
have  received  a  shoek,  in  conserjuencc  of  a  blow  in- 
flicted in  wantonness  on  the  Ixick  of  his  head,  whicli 
ever  afterwards  entailed  npon  hirooocaaonal  attacks 
of  headache  and  stupor;  and  tbette  seems  to  he  little 
doubt  that  this  blow  was  nkimately  the  cause  of  his 
death.  After  passing  through  a  rej^Iar  acatlemical 
course  of  ducation  at  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
during  which  he  attcntled  a  scries  of  lectures  de- 
livered by  the  celebrated  Professor  Millar,  whose 
opinions  on  politics  were  by  no  means  calculated 
to  alter  those  which  his  pupil  had  derived  from  bis 
father,  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1784,  where  he  commenced  the  stii<iy  of  law  under 
the  tuition  of  bis  cousin,  Mr.  Laurence  Hill,  writer 
to  the  signet  This  was  a  destination  wholly  foreien 
to  his  character  and  iodinatioo;  his  own  wishes  woiud 
have  led  him  to  tlie  clerical  profession,  which  was 

more  conj^t  nial  to  h)^  tastes  than  the  busy  turmoil 
of  legal  avocatioiii;  hut  young  (iralianie  passively 
acquiesced  in  the  arrangement  whieli  liiv  father  had 
made,  more  from  considerations  ctmnected  with  his 
own  means  of  advancing  him  in  the  legal  profession, 
than  from  r^rd  to  the  pecultaritiea  of  his  son's  dis> 
position  and  character. 

.\ftcr  having  fmished  his  apprenticeship  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the 
Signet  in  the  year  1791.  His  prospects  of  success 
in  business  were  very  considerable,  in  consequence 
of  the  hiflnence  possessed  by  his  fiitlier  and  his  other 
relations ;  but  tnc  death  of  his  father  towanls  the 
close  of  the  year  1791  seems  to  have  freed  him  from 
the  restraint  which  bouml  liiin  'o  li.s  iirofevsion,  and 
he  resume<.l  his  original  desire  of  ciiieriiig  the  church. 
For  a  time,  however,  the  persuasion  of  his  friends 
induced  him  to  relinauish  his  intention  of  taking 
holy  orders;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1795,  in 
the  hope  that  the  avocations  of  the  bar  would  prove 
more  congenial  to  his  t.aste,  and  allow  him,  during 
the  vacations,  greater  leisure  to  indulge  his  literary 
propensities,  than  the  more  irksome  details  of  the 
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other  brnncli  of  the  profesdoo,  he  became  a  nember 

of  the  I'  .iculty  of  Advocates. 

I  iinc-i  (  irahamc,  while  yet  at  the  imivcrsity,  printed 
and  circulated  among  his  friends  a  coUeclton  of 
poetical  pieces.  Of  uis  work  no  trace  is  now  left 
except  In  the  memory  of  the  members  ni  hit  own 
family,  and  it  is  only  cnrioos  as  it  seems  to  have 
contained  a  rou;^h  flraught  of  those  sketches  which 
he  aftcrwar<ls  pul)li>he<l  under  the  title  of  the  Rural 
Ciilcft.ijr.  It  \va>  111  tlieycar  1797  th.it  llicse  pieces 
appeared  in  tiicir  amended  form,  iicing  on  a  visit 
to  a  friend  in  Kelso  when  the  JCdw  was  com* 
menced,  he  contributed  tbem  anonynunuly  to  that 
newspaper;  he  afterwards  peblishM  them,  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved,  in  tlie  I2mn  edition  of  his 
works,  in  1807.  In  the  year  iSoi  he  pul)lished  a 
dramatic  jioem,  entitieil  .Mii>y  i^nau  of  SiOthiitJ: 
Iwt  his  talents  were  hy  na  means  dramatic;  and 
although  this  iiro'Uiction  was  a  great  favourite  of  his 
own,  it  is  only  deserviit.;  uf  attention  as  contuning 
some  beantifnl  descrijidve  )<xssases. 

In  the  year  1S02  Mr.  firahaiiT:  \vas  tr^rri  !  to 
Mi-.,  (irahame,  clilc-.t  ilauijhter  of  Kicliard  tuaii.une, 
Ks  p,  Annan,  a  woman  i>f  masculine  undcr,tandinj^ 
and  very  elegant  accomplishments.  .She  at  first  en- 
deavoured to  discoumgo  her  Imshand's  poetical  pro- 
pensitiesy  from  the  idea  tliat  tlie^r  interfered  with  his 
profeasbnal  duties;  but  on  the  discovery  that  he  was 
the  author  of  /'?.•  Sahbath,  she  no  lon;;er  attempted, 
or  wished,  to  oppose  the  original  bias  of  his  mind. 
The  Sahlhith  \\x>  published  not  only  anonymously, 
but  the  poet  even  concealed  its  existence  from  his 
dearest  relations.  The  modewUch  he  took  to  com- 
mnnicaie  it  to  his  wife  piCMata  a  veiv  pleasing  pic> 
ture  of  his  diffident  and  amiable  mspositfon.  In 
relating  this  anecdote  we  shall  use  the  words  of  osie 
who  was  very  intimate  with  the  jxxrt  and  his  family. 
"On  its  jiuliiication  he  broui^ht  the  hool;  home  with 
him,  and  left  it  on  the  parlour  table.  Returning 
soon  after  he  found  Mrs.  Gnhame  engaged  in  its 
penical;  but  without  veotorine  to  adc  her  opinion, 
ne  continued  to  walk  up  ana  down  the  room  in 
breathless  anxiety,  till  she  burst  <mt  in  the  warmest 
euloj^ium  on  the  performance;  adiling,  '.\h  laisies, 
if  you  could  but  produce  a  poem  like  this.  'l  lie 
acknowledgment  tif  the  authorship,  and  the  pleasure 
of  naking  the  disclosure  under  such  circumstances 
may  be  easily  imagined."  The  Sabbath  was  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  ordeal  of  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh 
Rri-ifik':  but  the  critic  afterwards  made  ample  atone- 
ment to  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  poet  and  his 
friends,  in  reviewing  his  suhsc<iucnt  work,  Xhc /iritish 
Georges— an  example  which  one  cannot  but  wish 
that  I^rd  liyron  had  hnitated,  by  expressing  some 
contrition  fur  the  wanton  and  cruel  attack  made  in 
his  Eni^lijth  Bards  and  Scotch  Rci'irwers  on  the 
gentle  ami  amiable  poet  of  The  Sabltath. 

.About  the  year  1S06  .Mr.  (irahame  publisher!  a 
v.ell-writlen  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  jury  trial  in  dvil  causes  in  Scotland,  entitled 
Tlufu^hts  on  Trial  by  Jury.  This  was  a  fiivourite 
project  of  his  patty  in  politics  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century;  and  during  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration of  i8of>-7  a  bill  was  hnmijht  into  par- 
liament by  the  ministry  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
I  iiat  mode  of  trial  to  Scotland.  That  bill  fell  on  the 
chance  of  administration;  but  some  years  afterwards 
a  bill  having  the  same  object  was  carried  through 
parliament  by  tlie  succeeding  administration;  and 
in  1816  jury  trial  in  civU  causes  was  intro<luce<l  under 
certain  mo  lilic-ations,  and  has  since  been  made  a 
permanent  part  of  the  civil  judicial  procedure  in 
this  country. 

But  for  the  bad  health  to  which  he  was  occasion* 


ally  subject,  Mr.  Grahame  might  have  enjoyed  much 
happiness,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  his  family,  to 
wiiDin  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  mixing  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  on  familiar  terms  wnh  the 
intellectual  and  polished  society  which  Edinburgh 
at  all  times  afTords,  and  which,  at  the  time  alluded 
to,  was  peculiarly  brilliant;  while,  to  vary  the  scene, 
he  usually  spent  the  summer  either  at  Kirkhil!,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Esk,  or  at  some  other  rural  retire- 
nuiit.  It  was  at  Kirkhill,  surrounded  with  some 
of  the  loveliest  scenery  in  .Scotland,  that  he  composed 
T^e  Birds  of  Scotland.  But  in  q»(e  of  the  happi- 
ness  which  such  a  state  of  Uteniy  ease  was  calculatctl 
to  afford,  Mr.  Grahame  still  looked  with  longing  to 
the  condition  of  a  country  clcrj^'vinnn— a  vocation 
which  his  imagination  had  investetl  with  many 
L-hariiis.  I  he  autliority  already  referred  to  mentionj 
a  circumstance  strongly  indicative  of  the  constant 
current  of  his  thoughts: — "The  writer  will  never 
forget  the  eanr  loqgiQg  with  which  he  surveyed  the 
humble  church  of  Bortnwick  on  a  fine  summer  even* 

ing,  when  the  sun's  last  rnys  had  gildetl  the  land- 
scape, and  ren  li-red  e\er\'  object  In  nature  more 
sweet  and  iiiipiessive.  Jle  cast  a  look  of  dclij^hted 
complacency  around  the  jKacelul  scene,  and  said, 
with  an  accent  of  regret,  'I  wi  h  >~ucha  |daoeasihat 
had  fallen  to  my  lot.'  And  when  it  was  letnaifced 
that  oontinned  retirement  might  become  wearisome, 
'Oh  !  nn,'  he  replied,  'it  would  be  deliL^htfiil  to  live 
a  lile  of  usefulness  among  a  sim]>!e  pe<i[;k',  unmolested 
with  petty  cares  and  ceremonies.'  ,\t  length,  yield- 
ing to  his  long  chcrijahcd  wish,  he  entered  holy  orders 
as  a  cknjQnnan  of  the  Church  of  England.  After 
having  spent  the  summer  months  of  ttoS  at  a  plea* 
sant  vilta  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Annan,  where 
he  composed  the  Bnitxh  Gcorgics,  he  proceeded  to 
Kngland  in  the  spring  following;  anil  after  encoun- 
tering some  difficulty,  was  ortlained  by  Dr.  Liathurst, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  being  the 
28th  of  .May,  1S09.  That  good'  prelate  was  SO  mtuh 
delighted  with  Mr.  GrahMO^  that  he««»  andow 
to  persuade  him  to  remain  in  his  diocese;  hut  Mr. 
(Jrihame  was  prevented  from  accediiiL;  to  this  re- 
<)uest  by  the  ])revalence  of  fever  and  ague  m  the 
district.  He  resided  for  some  weeks  after  his  ordina- 
tion at  the  cit^  of  Chester;  and  tlicre  he  obtained 
the  airacy  of  bhefton  in  tdoucestcrshirc,  which  he 
held  from  July  until  the  month  of  March  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  he  was  called  to  Scotland  hy 
family  affairs.  The  acc<5mplishnient  of  his  long 
cherished  and  ardent  desire  to  enter  the  clerie-al 
pn)fession  does  not  seem  to  have  afforded  him  th.-'.l 
full  measure  of  happiness  which  he  anticipated. 
This  was  partly  to  be  attributed  to  broken  health; 
and  perhaps,  also,  to  a  natural  restlessness  of  dis- 
position, but  more  particularly  to  the  chanfje  having 
i)een  too  long  defened.  Indications  of  this  fact  may 
lie  traced  m  the  following  beautiful  lines  in  the  Bri- 
tish iiivrpcs,  whicli  show  how  deeply  he  loved  and 
how  fondly  he  regretted  leaving  his  native  land: — 

"  How  pk-.isant  eanie  thy  nsvhine.  silver  Tweed, 
L7pon  (liiiic  c.iJ,  utu-ti,  .liter  ri'.i::iiii^  1'  ti^; 
In  southern  pt.iins,  I've  retched  ihy  lovely  bar.ki! 
How  bright,  renowned  Sark.  thy  Uitle  stiMim, 
Lik«  niy  of  colunui'd  light  chuioc  a  ihower. 
Would  crus!.  my  hocneiMud  pudiS  BOW  swect the  awads 
When  I,  I'l  lie;ir  the  Dorie  tongue's  reply, 
WuuKi  n.HK  thy  «  cll  kn'iwn  r.ime. 

Ari.i  niUNt  I  lc:ive, 
Ijc.ir  !  imi,  tliv  Ui'-ny  I  r.n     thy  il.iic*. 
K;ich  h.tuntci.l  hy  >i>  wiz-ird-stf;  ini.  •j'trbtini; 
With  all  (he  varied  chonns  of  bu«b  .ind  tree; 
Tby  towering  hillv^  iHq  linMaMnt  suUtaw, 
Unchanged,  nf  Nalmc'a  fiwe,  wydi  wont  u  fi!l 
The  «y<-'  i  f  W.i!l  n  f,  a»  he  muring  plann'd 
The  gr.-uid  ciiii)ii-.c  or  setting  ScntUuid  freef 
And  must  I  leave  the  liricad*  of  youthful  yean. 
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An  !  -nrniM  my  heart  anew  to  take  diet. 
Uf  f.'ixijiii  fncnd'.hip^  in  a  foreign  landT 
^o,  I  niay  love  l!ic  musiij  of  strange  tongues 
Anii  n  iuM  iiiv  h«-  «rt  anew  to  take  the  stamp 
I'ifjr-.i^n  frim  l^hifK  i:i  a  fcrcicn  l;uid; 
But  lu  my  Kirclicd  mouth's  r>».f  cleave  thU  tongue, 
My  Cancy  fade  into  the  yellow  leaf, 
Jdni  thi*  oft-pausuig  heart  forget  to  throb, 
U,  SoNluid*  tface  and  thine  I  e'er  finsct.'' 

On  hk  return  to  Scotlnntl  he  wa<;  an  unsucccs^^ful 
nndicbte  f.>r  St.  Gojr^cN  Kpisco])al  Chapel,  Edin- 
l.uri^h.  This  <iisnppointincnt  was  xcvcrt-ly  felt  by  his 
fiicods,  who,  fundly  attached  to  hun,  and  admiring' 
him  nmch  as  a  preacher*  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  have  him  settled  amongst  them;  but  he  bore 
the  fnistnition  of  his  hopes  without  a  murmur.  In 
Au^^st,  iSlo,  lie  was  a;)]i>>intc<i  interim  curate  to 
the  chapelry  of  St.  Margaret,  l>urhani,  wlicre  his 
doqaenoe  as  a  preacher  quickly  collected  a  crowilcd 
cOBgwgitlon;  and  after  Itaviog  officiated  there  for  a 
few  months,  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  Sed{>e(ield,  in 
the snme  ditxese.  1  In vin  ;  lic  -n  affected  with  oppres- 
sive asthma  and  violent  headaches,  he  was  inductH^ 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  change  to  his  native  air;  and 
after  spending  a  few  days  in  lidinhurgh  with  his 
only  survivinjj  sister,  Mrs.  Archilwld  Grahame,  he, 
alun^  with  his  wife,  who  had  joined  him  in  £din> 
h^jrjjh,  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  where  he  expired  two 
diy*  after  his  arrival.  He  died  at  Whitehill.  the 
residence  of  hin  eldest  brother,  Mr.  Koherl  (!i-alianv.- 
ofWhiuhill,  on  the  14th  of  September,  tSll,  in  the 
Ibc^-seventh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  two  sons  and  a 
dsnhter. 

Tnc  tnnst  characteristic  feature  in  the  mind  of 
James  Gr.ihamc  was  a  keen  and  refine<l  sensibility, 
which,  vvinlc  it  in  some  measure  incai)acitated  him 
for  encountering  the  hardships  and  ciuluring  the  as- 
perities of  life,  and  gave  the  appearance  of  vacillation 
to  his  condoct,  at  we  same  time  icndered  him  sensi- 
tively alive  to  the  intenectoal  pleasures  of  the  world, 
an  !  she<l  an  amiable  purity  over  his  thnractcr  and 
manner?;.  It  i>  deeply  to  be  rCLjretted  that  tlie 
•.v;^!;e>  of  his  fithcr  should  have  tlirowa  an  imin-ili- 
meat  in  the  way  of  his  embracing  at  the  outset  of 
life  that  profession  which  was  so  congenL-il  to  the 
beni^  gentleness  of  his  disposition.  I'o^essed  of  a 
pleasing  antl  intellectual  fund  of  conversation,  tliere 
wxs  about  him  an  infantine  simplicity  of  diar  ittrf. 
which  rendered  him  alternately  the  companion  <>{ 
Francis  Homer,  and  ofJefTrey,  Cockbum,BloitBhatH. 
and  his  other  distii^Euishcd  ctrntempomrie^  and 
the  delight  of  his  own  children,  in  whose  most 
]»Liyful  gambols  h'-  would  often  join.  His  per- 
'onal  a]ipearance  was  ]j.irticii!arlv  strikin^^;  his  (Inik 
<:'nn]ilexiori  harmonizing  well  w  ith  his  tii  i  "x  -f  ii  nur  1 
and  cxpresiive  features,  over  which  there  luing  a 
deep  shade  of  languor  and  pensivcncss;  his  figure 
was  tall,  and  while  dischaigiDg  the  duties  of  his 
ttcred  office  Ms  air  and  manner  were  truly  apostolic. 

GRAHAM.  John,  Vi>count  of  Dundee,  was  the 
pider  son  of  Sir  \Villi.im  fjraham  of  Cl.tvcrhouse,  an 
ettale  with  an  old  castle  attached  near  Dundee. 
The  fiunlly  of  Claveihouae  was  a  branch  of  that  of 
Montrose,  and  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  me- 
tnoirwis  I  jrly  Jean  <  ariiegie,  third  daughter  of  John, 
fim  Earl  ill'  N'.irlhc-k.  \'oung  Graham  was  educatcii 
between  1660  anil  1670,  at  St.  Andrew's  university, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  proficiency  in 
nuthematics,  by  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  H^hUuid 
poetry,  and  the  seal  inlierited  finom  his  fiimfty  In  be- 
half of  the  then  established  order  of  thini^s  in  c!mrch 
and  state.  His  abilities  recommended  him  to  the 
attention  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  whose  tieath  he 
afterwards  revenged  by  so  many  severities,  lie 


commeneed  his  military  career  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
French  service,  and  when  the  British  war  with 
Holland  was  concluded,  became  a  comet  in  the 

guards  of  the  I'rincc  of  Orange,  whose  life  he  saved 
at  the  battle  of  ScndT,  in  the  year  1674;  a  service 
for  which  he  was  rewwded  tagr  receiving  a  captain's 
commisHon  in  the  same  com.  One  ofthe  Scottish 
regiments  in  the  service  of  the  Stntes  shortly  after 
becoming  vacant,  Graham,  from  the  fa\our  of  the 
prince,  and  his  interest  w;th  the  court  uf  ICngland, 
was  inducetl  to  oIIli  '.i;r.i  rll  as  a  candidate  for  it.  It 
was,  liowever,  carried  against  him,  in  consequence 
of  wliich  he  determined  to  abandon  the  Dutch  service, 
and  in  1677  he  returned  to  Scotland,  brinmng  with 
him  particular  recommendations  from  the  Prmce  of 
t)range  to  King  Charles,  who  ap-pointcd  him  captain 
to  the  lirsl  of  tlirce  troops  of  horse  which  lie  was 
raising  at  that  time  for  enforcing  conipli.-incc  with 
the  established  religion.  Of  all  who  were  employed 
in  this  odious  senrioe  Captabi  Graham  was  the  most 
indefilttonble  and  unrelenting.  His  dragoons  were 
styled  by  tlie  less  serious  jiart  of  the  people,  ///^ 
nilhti;  (hicrs  cf  the  diurch;  and  reci:^ai:cy  was  the 
great  crime  they  had  it  in  charge  to  repress.  Con- 
venticles, .as  they  were  called,  the  peaceable  assem* 
blies  of  the  people  in  the  open  fields,  to  bear  from 
their  own  ministers  the  word  of  God,  were  the  objects 
against  which  ("lavers,  as  his  name  was  l■.^ually  con» 
tiacted,  had  it  in  charge  to  w.ngc  an  c-\tcniiinaling  war- 
fare; and  to  discover  and  bring  to  punishment  such  as 
frequented  them,  he  spared  not  to  practise  the  most 
detestable  cruelties.  Jiut  thov^h  the  subject  of  thfe 
memoir  was  the  most  forward  and  violent,  he  was 
not  the  sole  persecutor  of  the  field-preachers  and 
their  adherents.  In  every  (juartcr  of  the  countrj*, 
particularly  in  the  shire  of  Fife,  and  in  the  southern 
ami  w  estem  counties— there  was  a  SbanH  nn  Earis- 
hall,  a  Johnston,  a  Bannatyne^  a  Grierson,  «i 
Oglctliorjic,  or  a  Main,  with  each  a  host  of  inferior 
'M.uits,  who  acted  u!i<!er  Iiim  as  spic.  and  iiir<irmrrs 
—  in  consc(|ucnce  ot  uho-e  pinceile.Te  no  niaii  was 
for  a  moment  s;»fe  in  h;^  !;fe  r  In-  ]  "  jicrty,  either 
in  house  or  in  field,  at  home  or  abri  ad.  Amis,  of 
course,  were  necessarily  roorted  to  by  the  sufTcrcrs, 
and  a  party  of  them  falling  in  by  accident  with  the 
primate  Shaqi,  in  the  Ixginning  of  May,  1679,  put 
him  to  death,  which  excited  the  fearv,  and  of  course 
the  rage,  of  the  whole  of  the  dominant  party  to  the 
liighcst  pitch  of  extravagance;  and  in  pursuit  of  the 
actors  in  that  affidr,  and  to  put  down  all  conventicles 
by  the  way,  Claverhonse  and  his  dragoons,  with  a 
party  offi  it,  wric  iinnic<liatcly  ">ent  to  the  wet. 

.Meanw  hiie  a  jiarly  in  aims  had  a>stn;l  led  in  l.van- 
<l.i'e,  to  the  nuni'.icr  of  eighty  persons,  with  Kobtit 
Hamilton  of  Preston  at  their  head,  and  came  to 
Kutbeiglen  on  the  SQlh  of  M.-.y,  the  anniversary  of 
t  he  restoration.  There  they  extinguislied  the  bonfires 
that  were  Mating  in  honour  oTthe  day — and  having 

burned  the  act  of  su]iremacy,  the  declaration,  &c., 
and  publi>hed  at  the  markct-ciov>  of  that  burgh  a 
short  testimony  .against  all  these  acts,  since  known  by 
the  name  of  thcKulherglen  Declaration,  they  returned 
to  Evandale.  Sermon  having  been  announced  by 
some  of  their  preachers  on  the  approaching  Sunday, 
June  the  1st,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon  Hill, 
I  Iaverhou-.i-,  ulioit  a;  |  i.-.irs  was  cither  in  Cila-gow 
oritsneiglibouriiiioii  at  the  time,  and  had  information 
both  of  what  they  had  tlonc  and  of  what  they  in- 
tended to  do,  followed  almost  upon  their  heels,  and 
on  Saturday  the  31st  of  May  surprised  and  made 
prisoners,  in  the  ncighljourliood  of  Hamilton,  Mr. 
John  King  anil  seventeen  pt-rsons  on  thi-ir  way  to 
join  the  meeting  at  Loudon  Hill.  Tying  \\\^  [u  ison- 
ers  together,  two  and  two,  and  driving  them  before 
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him  like  cftttle,  to  be  witnesses  to  the  nrarder  of 

their  brethrc-n,  lie  !i.!>ic'J  on  SunJav  iDnmiii:^  tarly, 
by  the  way  oi  Sii.iiliaveii,  to  surprise  them  Lfcfore 
they  '^lioiild  have  tiiin-  t  i  i)e  fully  asscmblctl.  The 
service,  however,  was  be^^iin  by  Mr.  Thomas  Douglas, 
who  had  l)ecti  an  actor  in  the  publication  of  the 
Rutbetgleo  Dedaiatioa  on  the  preceding  Thursday, 
before  he  could  come  up;  and  naving  notice  of  his 
a]ij>roacl),  a!)out  50  horsemen  ami  from  150  lo 
200  foot  left  the  meeting,  and  met  their  perse- 
cutors at  Drumclog,  where,  being  united  in  heart 
and  mind,  and  properly  conducted,  tiiey  in  a  few 
minutes  routed  tne  royal  troops.  Claverhouse  him- 
self nanowly  escaped,  with  the  loo  of  his  colours, 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  his  men,  and  all  his 
prisoners.  ( )f  the  countr)'  people  there  were  not 
alxjve  threekilled  and  hut  few  woundetl.  (,'laverhouM; 
fled  hurriedly  to  Gl.isijosv,  where  he  had  left  Lord 
Ross  with  a  num))er  of  troops;  and,  tiad  the  Cove- 
nanters punued  him,  they  inight  have  been  masters 
of  the  ci^  the  same  day.  Tun  waited,  however, 
till  next  day  before  they  attacked  Glasgow;  and  the 
streets  having  been  barricaded,  they  were  repulsed 
witli  considerable  loss  by  the  ttoops,  who  were  thus 
enabled  to  fight  under  cover.  As  the  countrymen 
took  up  ground  at  no  great  distance,  and  as  their 
numbers  were  rapidly  augmenting,  Claverhonse  and 
Lord  Ro»did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attempt  keep- 
ing possession  of  Glasgow,  but  on  the  3d  of  June 
retreated  towards  Stirling,  carrying  aIow^  with  thnn 
in  carts  a  numljcr  of  the  wounded  countrymen  that 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  on  Larbert  Muir,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk,  were  joined  by  a  Ixxiy 
of  the  king's  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow. 
Still  they  did  not  think  themselves  a  match  for  the 
Covenanters,  and  wrote  to  the  council  that  it  was 
the  general  sense  of  the  officers  that  his  majesty 
shouhl  be  written  to  for  assistance  from  Knghand 
without  loss  of  lime. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  in  consequence  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  army;  the  whole  of 
the  militia  were  caUed  ottt,  and  two  regiments  of 
dra^^oons,  under  Oglethorpe  and  Main,  then  in  sum- 
mei  quarters  in  the  north  of  Fiigland,  ordered  to  join 
them.  <  >n  the  17th  Monmouth  arrived  at  Kdinburgh. 
He  joined  the  .irmy,  which  luid  been  increased  to 
upwards  of  10,000  men,  on  the  19th,  and  on  Sunday 
the  22d  confronted  the  poor  msuigents  in  their  ori- 
ginal encampment  upon  Hamilton  Muir,'who,  instead 
of  making  preparations  to  receive  an  enemy,  were 
tjuarrellin^  aliot.t  tin-  niuincr  in  which  their  grievances 
should  be  stated,  or  whether  they  were  to  supplicate 
or  to  fight;  yet  a  part  of  the  countrymen,  with  lomc 
pieces  of  cannon  stationed  to  defend  the  poasage  of 
Bofhwdl  Bridge^  bdnved  with  the  oodnesB  of  vetenn 
troops.  After  having  maintained  the  tmequal  con- 
flict for  upwards  of  an  hour,  this  little  band  of  heroes 
Were  ohlii;e  1  to  retre.it  for  the  want  of  ammunition. 
Moiunouth's  whole  force  crossed  by  the  bridge,  and 
it  was  no  longer  a  battle  but  a  disorderly  rout,  every 
individual  shifting  for  himself  in  the  way  he  thought 
best.  ClaverfaottM  requeued  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  sack  and  bum  Glasgow,  Hamilton,  Strath- 
avcn,  and  the  adjacent  countr),  for  tlie  counte- 
nance they  had  given  to  the  rebel.s,  as  he  termed 
them,  but  in  reality  for  the  sake  of  spoil,  and  to 
gratify  a  spirit  of  revenge  for  the  affront  he  sustaincii 
at  Urumclog.  This  nowever,  the  duke  had  too 
much  hmmmity  to  permit  But  he  had  abundant 
room  for  satiating  his  revenge  afterwards,  being  ser.t 
into  the  west  with  the  most  absolute  powers;  which 
he  (■\ei  ci-<od  in  such  a  manner  as  has  made  his  very 
name  an  execration  to  this  day. 

In  i68a  ClaveduNise  was  af^inled  sheriff  of 


Wigton,  in  which  office  his  brother,  David  Cr.;li.i:n, 
was  joined  with  him  the  year  following.  To  jKirticu- 
lari/e  the  murders  and  the  robberies  committed  Ijy 
the  brothers  in  the  exercise  of  their  civil  and  mifilaiy 
callings  would  require  a  volume.  £mninDg  oaths 
and  healths  Claverhouse  hinsdf  had  ever  it  his 
hogerends;  .m  l  if  any  refused  these,  they  woe 
slantly  dragged  to  prison,  provided  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  making  an)  thing  out  of  them  in  the  way  of 
money;  utlierwise  they  had  the  advantage  of  lieing 
killed  on  the  spot,  though  sometimes  not  withott 
being  victims  oi  the  most  refined  croel^.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  reg^  to  John  Brown, 
styled  the  Christian  Carrier,  whom  Claverhouse  laid 
hold  of  in  a  summer  morning  in  1685,  going  to  his 
work  in  the  fields.  Intentling  to  kill  this  innoceitl 
and  worthy  person,  the  persecutor  brought  hira  back 
to  his  own  house,  and  subjected  him  to  a  long  ex- 
amination before  his  wife  and  family.  Being  solidly 
and  seriously  answered,  he  tauntingly  inquired  at  lus 
prisoner  if  he  was  a  preacher;  and  in  the  same 
spirit,  when  answered  in  the  negative,  remarkeii,  '  If 
he  had  never  preached  mciklc,  he  had  |  raye<i  in  hi-, 
time;"  inforining  him  at  the  same  Imie  tliat  he  was 
instantly  to  die.  I  he  poor  unoflending  victim  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  duty  ofpcayer,  along  with  his 
fiunily,  with  all  the  fenrour  of^a  drrout  n&d  in  the 
Immediate  prospect  of  eternity,  and  thrice  by  Claver- 
house was  Interrupted  by  the  remark,  that  l>e  h.id 
got  time  to  pray,  but  was  beginning  to  jireach.  W  aU 
one  simple  reply,  that  he  knew  neither  the  nature  of 
praying  nor  preaching,  the  good  man  went  on  and 
concluded  his  address  without  the  confiislon. 
He  was  then  commanded  to  tAe  fiucwelt  of  his  wife 
and  children,  which  he  did  with  the  most  resigned 
composure,  kissing  them  indivi<lually,  and  wishing 
all  purchased  and  promised  blessings,  along  « ith  his 
own,  to  be  multiulicU  upon  them.  A  volley  from  ux 
of  the  troopers  then  scattered  his  hokd  in  fragments 
upon  the  raoond;  when  Claverhoisi^  monnthig  his 
bone,  as  if  to  insult  the  sorrows  of  the  woman  wtmm 
he  had  thus  wickedly  made  a  widow,  asked  her  wliat 
she  thought  of  her  husband  now.  "I  thought  ever 
much  of  him,"  was  the  reply,  "and  now  a>  nu:<.l.  as 
ever."  "It  were  justice,"  said  he,  "to  lay  thee  be- 
side him."  "If  ye  were  permitted,*  said  ilie  much 
injured  woman,  "  1  doubt  not  but  tout  cruelty  would 
carry  you  that  length;  but  how  will  you  make  answer 
for  this  morning's  work?"  "To  man  1  can  be  answer- 
able," said  the  audacious  tyrant,  "and  for  God,  1 
will  take  him  in  mine  own  hand;"  ami  putting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  galloped  off,  leaving  tlie  >vi<low  with 
her  bereaved  babes  and  the  corpse  of  her  murdered 
husband  without  a  friend  or  neighbour  tlut  was  not 
at  some  miles  distance;  The  poor  woman,  borrow* 
ing  strength  from  her  despair,  menntsine  si  t  down 
her  infant  on  the  ground,  gathered  and  tied  up  the 
scattered  brains  of  her  husband,  siraightcd  his  l)ody, 
wrap|)ing  it  up  in  her  plaid,  and,  w  ith  her  infants 
around  her,  sat  down  and  wept  over  him.  Ciaver- 
bouse  had  in  the  year  pvevioiis  to  this  lieen  oonsti- 
tnted  captain  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse,  was 
sworn  a  privy-councillor,  and  had  a  gift  from  the  king 
of  the  estate  of  Dudhopc,  and  alon;:;  with  ii  the 
office  of  constable  of  Dundee,  then  in  the  hands  i  f 
Lauderdale,  upon  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
clianccllor. 

On  the  accession  of  James  VH.  he  was  left  out  of 
the  privy-council.  On  pretence  that,  having  married 

into  the  family  of  rhuidonald,  it  was  not  fit  that  be 
sijould  he  intrusted  witli  the  king's  secret-..  He 
was  vciy  soon,  however,  restored  lo  bis  place  in 
the  council,  bad  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  be- 
stowed on  him  in  t686,  and  sometiBe  afterwaids 
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Uiatof  major-geneiaL  On  the  12th  of  November, 
l6n^  bdw  Inm  with  the  king  in  I^ndon,  he 
VM  cicatM  «  peei;  by  the  titk  of  Viacoaiit  of 
Dnodee  and  Lord  Grahem  of  Cltfeihome.  This 

was  a  wock  after  Willt.nm  Prince  of  Orange  had 
landed  to  reverse  the  order  of  things  under  which 
his  lordship  had  reaped  so  much  honour  and  prefer- 
nnt  When  his  nujcsty  withdrew  to  Rochester, 
Lofd  Dundee  strooglj  dbaaaded  him  from  leaving 
the  kingdom,  promising  to  collect  IO,COO  of  his  di.s- 
ban.leil  Mjldiers  to  march  through  England,  driving 
the  Prince  of  Orange  before  him.  Happily  for  the 
country,  and  perhaps  for  Dundee  himself,  his  advice 
was  not  taken,  and  still  meditating  mischief,  he  came 
to  EdinboiKh,  bring^  ft  troop  <M  tixtf  hone  along 
with  him,  which  had  deserted  from  his  regiment  in 
England.  The  westland  men,  however,  who  had 
come  into  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  protect  the  con- 
vention till  regularly  authorized  triX)ps  should  be 
raised,  had  their  eye  upon  him,  as  one  who  ought 
to  be  called  to  account  for  the  many  slaughters  he 
had  committed;  and  suspecting  that  he  intended,  by 
the  help  of  his  dragoons,  to  add  that  of  the  Lonls 
Crawford  and  Cardros.s  to  the  number,  they  mounted 
puird  upon  the  lotlgings  of  these  two  noblemen. 
This  seemed  to  give  great  uneasiness  to  the  Lord 
Dundee,  who  in  the  ooovention  which  he  attended 
oolf  for  a  few  days,  was  always  putting  the  question, 

vlat  was  meant  by  bringing  in  the  rah'iU-;  which 
BOtbetn^'  answered  to  his  lordship's  mind,  he  thought 
it  prj  Il;U  t'l  retire  from  the  city,  tieneral  Mackay 
with  fifteen  troops  of  horse,  by  orders  from  the  con- 
tention, pursued  him  through  the  shires  of  Perth, 
Aagu,  Aberdeen,  Buchan,  Banff,  Moray,  and  Nairn. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  1689,  Dundee,  with  150  horse, 
joined  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  who  with  900  men 
hid  invc-ited  Inverness,  partly  because  they  had  pro- 
dajmed  the  Prince  of  Orange  king,  and  jiartly  for 
assisting  the  M'lotoshes,  writh  whom  he  was  at  odds. 
The  town,  however,  compromised  the  matter  by  a 
gift  to  Keppoch  of  2000  dollars,  Dundee  acting  the 
part  of  a  mediator  between  them.  He  oflfered  him- 
self in  the  same  character  to  M'Intosh;  hut  the  chief- 
tain refused  to  submit  to  his  dictation,  for  which 
tbey  drove  away  his  catde^  and  divided  them, — part 
to  the  ose  of  die  army,  and  part  to  Ke^xxh's 
toumts.  Alter  having  subsisted  upon  this  booty 
alon^'  with  Keppotli  for  ujnvards  ui  six  weeks,  he, 
»'::h  his  150  h()r>e,  came  unexpectedly  upon  the 
town  cj|  Perth,  where  he  made  some  prisoners,  seized 
upon  a  number  of  horses,  and  appropriated  9000 
■karitsof  the  king's  cess  and  excise.  From  Perth  he 
marched  upon  Dundee,  but  the  citizens  shut  their 
ptcs  against  him ;  and,  unable  to  force  an  entrance, 
he  fumed  aside  to  his  own  house  at  Dudhope,  After 
occupying  this  mansion  two  nights  he  returned  to 
Keppoch,  whence,  after  a  reiidence  of  six  weeks,  he 
niaichcd  into  Badenoch  to  meet  General  Mackay 
uA  the  bird  of  Grant,  who  had  an  army  of  nearly 
aoOO  toot  and  upwards  of  200  liDrse.  M.Tck.ny  and 
Grant,  though  superior  in  nuinVK-rs,  retreated  before 
him  till  they  had  pxssed  Strathbogie.  Dundee  pur- 
sued with  great  ardour  till  he  came  to  Edinglassy, 
where  he  learned  that  Mackay  had  received  consider- 
able reinforcements:  after  resting  a  few  days  he  re- 
fined to  Keppoch.  Here,  besides  recruits  from 
Ireland,  he  was  joined  by  Macdonald  of  the  Isles 
with  500  men,  by  Macdonald  of  Glengary,  the  captain 
ofClanronald,  Sir  John  Maclean,  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
•ad  others,  each  with  a  body  of  retainers  euer  to 
he  led  against  die  Sanenadi.  Ibr  the  MteoTthClr 
eijwtriated  sovereign.  Thus  reinforced  with  an 
army  of  2500  men,  he  advanced  upon  Blair  in  Athol. 
General  Mackay,  bdag  at  Path,  muted  to  meet  him 
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with  an  army  of  jpoo  foot  and  two  troops  <rf  horM. 
Marching  through  the  pan  of  KilUecraakie^  he  foimd 
Dondee  tvitb  his  aimy  posted  on  an  eminence,  ready 
to  attadc  htm  as  he  emerged  from  that  dangerous 

defde.  Having  little  choice  of  position  Mackay  drew 
up  his  men  in  line,  three  deep,  as  they  couhl  clear 
the  defde,  having  a  narrow  plain  before  them,  and 
behind  them  the  craggy  emmenoes  they  bad  just 
passed,  and  the  deep  and  rapid  water  of  Garry. 
Dundee's  army  was  formed  in  dense  masses,  accord- 
ing to  their  clans,  on  an  opjwsite  eminence;  whence 
about  an  hour  before  sunset  tliey  descended,  m  their 
shirts  and  doublets,  with  the  violence  of  their  own 
mountain  torrents;  and,  thoogh  they  received  three 
fires,  which  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  bdbre 
they  readied  Mackay?  Hnes,  their  attadc  was  such 
as  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  threw  nearly  his 
whole  force  into  irretrievable  confusion.  One  or 
two  of  his  regiments  happily  stood  unbroken;  and 
while  he  hasted  with  these  to  secure  an  orderly  re- 
treat, Dundee  rode  up  at  full  speed  to  Imd  on  tiie 
Macdonalds,  to  complete  the  victoiy:  but  as  he  was 
pointing  them  on  to  the  attack,  a  random  shot  struck 
him  below  the  armpit,  and  he  fell  from  his  hoise 
mortally  wounded.  He  was  carried  into  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage,  where  be  died  the  same  night,  July 
37,  1689.  In  bis  gmve  were  buried  the  fhuts  of  his 
victory,  and  for  a  time  the  best  hopes  of  his  party, 
who,  while  they  eulogized  his  character  in  the  lan- 
guage of  unmex^ured  panegyric,  cou'.d  not  help 
seeing  that  the  cause  of  legitimacy  in  -Scotland  per- 
ished  with  him.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark, 
that  this  anticipation  was  fully  justified  by  the  evenL 
Lord  Dundee  was  married  to  the  Honourable  Jean 
Cochrane,  thiid  and  youngest  daughter  of  Lord 
William  Cochrane,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Dundonald, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy. 
Of  his  character,  after  the  brief  detail  which  we  have 
given  of  his  actions,  it  is  scarcely  neoeasaiy  to  speak 
more  particttlarly.  That  he  was  five  from  many  of 
the  debasing  vices  which  disgraced  the  greater  part 
of  his  associates  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but 
if  he  was  less  sensual  he  was  more  haughty,  more 
pcrseveringly  active  and  more  uniformly  and  un- 
relentingly cruel  in  the  exercise  of  those  ilk^ 
powen  which  he  was  called  upon  tv  a  most  unpnn* 
ciplecl  coort  to  exerdie,  than  all  ttt  coadjutors  pot 
together. 

GRAHAM,  Robert.  TWs  excellent  botanist, 
who  did  so  much  in  reviving  the  study  of  botany 
and  making  it  a  popular  science,  was  the  third  son 
of  Dr.  Rol^rt  Graham,  afterwards  Moir  of  Leckie, 
and  was  bom  at  Stirling  on  the  3d  of  Deceml>er, 
1786.  Being  educated  for  his  father's  profession, 
he  coromenMd  his  public  life  as  a  physician,  and 
practised  fariome  time  in  ( .l.i  l;ow.  Before  the  year 
1818  there  was  no  lepaiate  chair  of  botany  in  the 
university  of  that  dty,  the  want  being  partially  sup- 
plied  by  the  professor  of  .uiatomy,  who  read  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  subject  during  the  summer  season. 
In  the  year  above-mentioned  the  government  estab- 
lished a  .separate  professorship  for  botany,  and  Dr. 
Graham  was  promoted  to  the  oflice.  in  this,  bow* 
ever,  he  did  not  long  remain,  for  the  chair  of  botany 
in  the  university  of  Kdinborgh  having  become  vacant. 
Dr.  Graham  entered  the  comfK-tition  for  the  charge, 
and  was  the  successful  candidate.  He  was  also  ap- 
l>ointcd  physician  to  the  infirmary,  and  conservator 
to  the  bottttical  garden  of  Edinburgh.  Upon  this 
latter  office  he  bestowed  such  care  and  attention, 
that  to  his  exertions  the  garden  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  its  present  distinguished  excellence. 

AltMugh  OB  his  appointment  to  the  professorship 
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in  Glasgow  in  i8i8.  Dr.  Graham's  knowledge  of 
botany  was  little  above  the  average  of  his  brethren, 
while  the  gencnl  apathy  to  the  iciejice  gave  him 
Itttle  enoomagenieiit  to  mature  Us  knowledge  of  it, 
the  case  was  different  when  he  was  tnuuuated  to 
the  capital  of  Scotland.  There  a  scientific  and  in- 
tellectu-il  spirit  was  in  the  full  flush  of  vigorous 
manhood,  and  while  he  felt  that  mere  ordinary  ex- 
cellenoe  was  of  no  account,  the  lifc-stir  around  him 
inniied  him  with  its  enthnsiasin.  He  devoted  him- 
■dt  to  the  adeDOe  in  €unaH,  and— what  was  more — 
communicated  tab  MVloar  to  his  pupils;  and  under 
the  electric  touch  the  Study  of  botany  acquired  fresh 
popularity  not  only  among  the  lovers  of  scientific 
research,  but  the  fair  and  fashionable  world,  the 
memben  of  which  thron^'cd  to  his  lectures  in  the 
guden*  and  disiwcted  the  beautiful  floral  specimens 
Of  which  his  leMons  were  Qkntiatect  A  fiivourite 
motle  of  teaching  his  students  also  promoted  their 
progress;  it  consisted  of  excursions  with  them  during 
the  N'jinmer  months  to  (list;int  [larts  of  the  country, 
where  nature  opcne<l  before  thi-in  the  botaniod 
volume  illuminated  with  its  ricliest  Ulustiations. 
In  this  manner  he  peiambalated  with  his  dass  some 
of  the  most  important  districts  of  Scotland,  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland;  and  while  he  examines  and 
explained  their  various  floral  productions,  he  was 
induced  from  the  knowleJj^e  he  thus  acquiretl  to 

frepare  materials  ti;>r  a  /-'A'rti  of  UrciU  Britain,  which, 
owevcr,  he  did  not  live  to  publish.  His  published 
works  ooosist  chiefly  of  accounts  of  new  and  rare 
plants  whldi  flowened  in  the  botanic  gardens  of 
Edinburgh,  and  notices  of  his  excursions  and  other 
papers:  these  he  published  in  the  Jiiiinhur^/i  A'ew 
PhtL^h^pi!u\}l  Afa-^iizine,  Curtis's  Botafu-  rJ  Mn^i^azinf, 
an  i  Honker's  Cornf>anion  to  the  Botanual  Magatin,'. 

The  muscular  frame  and  vi^rona  constitution  of 
Professor  Graham  seemed  to  msore  a  healthy  old 
age  and  prolonged  life  of  usefulness,  whidi,  however, 
were  not  realized.  His  health  broke  down  so-eral 
years  before  his  death,  and  he  died  on  the  7th  of 
Auj^ist,  1845,  of  an  cnccphaloid  tumour,  which  oc- 
cupied the  back  part  of  the  thorax,  and  pressc.l  upon 
the  great  vessels  of  the  heart.  An  enthusiast  in  his 
department  of  science,  an  able  and  $u|xestive  teacher, 
frank  in  his  manners  and  kind-heartM  in  disposition, 
his  death  was  lamented  not  only  by  his  pupils,  but 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  to  whom  lus  many  amiable 
qualities  had  endeared  him. 

OSAHAM,  Thomas,  Lord  I  ynedoch.  This 
ireneiable  warrior  was  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor  with  the  Dukes  of  Montrose.    He  was  the 

third  son  of  Thomas  Graham  of  Balgowan  in  Perth- 
shire, by  I^dy  Christian  Hope,  fourth  daui;htcr  of 
Charles,  first  Karl  of  Hopctoun,  and  was  horn  x.U. 
1750.  He  had  thus  rcache<l  his  ninety-fourth  year 
when  he  died,  a  period  of  life  which  few  who  have 
undergone  the  hardships  and  privations  of  trying 
campaigns  are  privileged  to  attain. 

Nothing  in  the  early  course  of  Thomas  Grahnm  i 
indicated  that  he  would  become  not  only  a  soldier, 
but  a  skilful  and  "successful  one.  15y  the  death  of  hl^ 
two  elder  brothers  he  liccamc  the  heir  and  represen- 
tative of  the  family;  and  by  his  marriage  with  .Mary 
Cathcart,  daughter  of  the  ninth  Lord  Cathcait,  his 
affections  were  so  completely  occupied  and  his  home 
endeared,  that  he  had  reacheti  his  forty-second  year, 
with  the  character  of  an  amiable  country  gentleman, 
whose  highest  object  was  the  welfare  of  his  tenants 
an<l  the  happiness  of  all  around  him.  Hut  all  at 
once  this  tranquil  life  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Graham  in  1702,  after  she  had 
IwcD  manied  d^en  years;  and  Mr  kosband,  who 
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loved  her  with  a  surpassing  afTection,  was  inconsolable 
at  her  death.  The  bereavement  was  also  still  far- 
ther imbittered  by  the  circimistance  of  their  marriage 
having  been  without  offspring,  so  that  no  child  was 
left  behind  to  cheer  the  solitude  of  his  dwelling  and 
restore  to  him  the  look  and  accents  of  the  departed. 
1  le  felt  as  if  he  had  sustained  a  loss  for  which  nothing 
could  comix-nsate;  but  instead  of  having  recourse  to 
the  miserable  remedy  of  the  .suicide,  he  resolved  at 
the  age  of  forty-three  to  devote  himsdf  to  a  miliury 
life,  where  he  might  find,  not  a  soldier's  glory,  for 
which  at  this  time  he  cared  not,  but  a  soldier's  early 
grave,  the  refuge  best  fitted  for  a  weary  and  broken 
heart.  Who  would  have  thought  that  a  fcclinf;  so 
tender  and  domestic  was  to  produce  the  victor  of 
Harossa  ?  It  is  to  this  commencement  of  his  military 
life  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  toochingly  alludes,  while 
describing  the  chief  heroes  of  the  Peninsular  war,  in 
his  Visim  t^  Dom  Roderick: — 

"  Nor  Vie  hi*  pnite  o'erpa^l  »fi.>  ^lrove  to  hide 
Ilcncath  the  wirriur's  vest  affection's  wound. 
Whose  wish,  Heaven  for  his  country's  wral  denied: 

Danger  and  Kate  he  sought,  but  f lory  found. 
From  Clime  to  clime,  where'er  war  s  trumpets  sound. 

The  wanderer  went;  yet,  Caledonia!  still 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and  icnted  grawad; 

Ha  divanwd  'aikralpiM  diSa  of  Athok'a  hill. 
And  heard  in  EIro's  roar  his  Lynedodi's  lovdx  rifL** 

This  choice  of  a  n)i!i!;iry  life  was  made  nfier  the 
consolations  of  travel  had  been  tried  and  found  in- 
effectual. The  bereaved  man  bad  wandered  through 
France;  but  neither  its  beautiful  soeneiy,  nor  «y 
society,  nor  even  the  wild  events  of  its  revolvtlon, 
could  abstract  his  mind  from  its  own  sorrows.  He 
then  became  a  pilgrim  on  the  shores  of  the  Meditcr- 
rancan,  and  passed  over  to  Gibraltar;  and  it  was  in 
the  society  of  the  oflicers  there  that  his  choice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  adoiJted.  He  offered  him- 
self as  a  volunteer  to  Lord  Hood,  then  alwut  to  sail 
to  the  south  of  France^  and  by  the  latter  be  was 
received  with  welcome.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  war  in  1793  CJraham  landed  with 
the  British  troops  at  Tmilon,  and  oftici.itcd  there  as 
extra  ai<ic-dc-camp  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  general 
in  command.  In  the  numerous  encounters  with  the 
tmemy  that  distingniabed  this  menioimbte  si^ge^  tfae 
new  volonteer  threw  Idmseif  among  the  faremoat; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  British  soldier  fell  at 
the  head  of  the  attacking  colnnm,  Mr.  (iraham 
snatched  up  the  musket  of  the  dead  m.m,  and  took 
his  pbce.  When  Toulon  was  cvatiialcd  by  tlie 
British  and  Spanish  troops,  Graham,  now  a  nlctlgetl 
soldier,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  laised  tJie  m»t 
battalion  of  the  90th  regiment,  in  whidi  he  was 
appointe<l  lieutenant-colonel.  With  this  c<'q>s  he 
pa,ssed  the  summer  of  1795,  and  was  afterv  ard  iraius- 
ferred  to  liibraltar,  where  he  received  the  rank  of 
full  colonel  in  tlie  army.  The  duliicss  uf  garrison 
duty,  however,  within  a  sphere  so  limiteti  as  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  was  only  fitted  to  aggravate  the 
disease  for  whidi  Graham  was  seekfa^  idief,  and 

I  therefore  he  SOIIgkt  and  easily  obtnincl  f>crmission 
to  join  the  Austrian  army,  at  that  time  employed 
ngain-^t  tlie  l*"ri  iu:!i  on  the  Rhine.  Here  he  l-ore  .a 
part  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  sun)mer  of 
1 796,  and  was  afterwards  shut  up  with  the  troops  of 
the  brave  old  Wonnser  in  Mantua,  which  was  in. 
vested  by  the  Man  of  Destiny,  at  that  time  known 
by  the  simple  title  1  >f  General  Bonaparte.  The  "^iege 
was  so  tedious,  tint  here  Colonel  t'.rah.am  IcU  into 
the  same  mal.idy  thai  had  compelled  him  to  abandon 
tiibraltar;  and  he  resolved  to  leave  the  garrison  in 
which  he  served  as  a  Tolmiteer,  for  more  stirring 
occnpatioo.  For  this  purpose  he  silently  stole  out  ni 
MaDbmoatkenightof  the  a4th  of  December,  1796^ 
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»mi'l>t  a  torrent  of  rain,  and  accompanied  by  only  one 
tttcndanL  It  was  a  truly  jwrnlous  exit;  f  ir  all  ilie 
water  communications  with  the  lake  formed  by  the 
Mincio,  on  which  Mantua  is  situated,  were  in  pos- 
sesiioa  of  the  Ff«ach»  so  that  the  iake  itidf  was  to 
becnssed  in  aboat,  wfaidntmdidvqwitedlyupon 
IIk  Utde  i!.Iand^«nd  was  etcfv  BUMnent  in  danger 
of  swamping.  After  groping  through  the  midnight 
darkness  and  storm,  the  landing-place  was  at  last 
nsdied;  and  here  a  new  series  of  dangers  com- 
ncoeed.  The  country  round  was  trodden  into  mire 
and  studded  with  swamns,  among  which  the  travel- 
lers floundered  at  hap-hazard;  and  when  morning 
dawned  Colonel  Graham,  who  wore  his  UritiNh 
uifonn,  was  in  danger  of  being  arrested  or  shot  by 
the cnnqr's  pickets.  He  concealed  himself  during 
dwday,  wad  traveUed  only  at  night,  until  he  reachtxl 
a  river,  for  the  crossing  of  which  he  hhied  a  boat, 
inJendinj^  to  rii.k  a  I.nndinj;;,  \v!iere  he  would  pm- 
bably  have  Ixrcn  shot  by  the  Frrnch  --cntincl.s,  hael 
they  not  been  previously  driven  from  tlitir  posts  by 
ahea^7  rain.  He  thus  crossed  the  river  in  •safety, 
and  finally  reached  the  army  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  where  he  continued  till  the  pacification  of 
'797  hy  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio,  in  which 
France  dictated  to  Austria  the  terms  of  a  conqueror 
sod  master.  This  termination  of  the  war  in  (>cr- 
mun  vdcased  Graham  from  his  temporary  volunteer 
KrrkCi  wad  accordingly  he  returned  to  his  old  quar- 
ters ia  Gibnltar. 

The  rapid  current  of  events  quickly  cal!c<l  Colonel 
Graham  once  more  into  the  field.  His  first  employ- 
ment was  in  the  reduction  nf  Minorca,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  C  harics  Stuart,  who  bore  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  valuable  services  of  his  brave 
BBiilaBt.  After  this  island  had  bcm  won,  Graham 
npaired  to  Sicily,  and  was  of  snch  use  in  retarding 
lie  felling  fortunes  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Nn|>lcs, 
that  they  testitif-d  their  sense  of  his  merits  l>y  re- 
pcateti  acknow  le<lgments.  He  was  afterwards  em- 
pbyed  in  an  event  of  the  highest  im|K}rtance  to  the 
naval  supremacy  of  our  country:  this  was  the  reduc- 
tion  of  Malta,  which  had  been  basely  surrendered  to 
Napoleon  by  the  Maltese  knights  on  the  lOth  of 
June.  1793,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  and  which  he  had  garrisoned  as  a  key  to 
the  ntne  conquest  of  India.  The  strength  of  fort 
tad  nmpart  was  such,  that  had  the  gates  been  merely 
lM|it  dnt,  even  Napoleon  himself,  at  the  head  of  his 

victorious  legions,  cmM  never  have  entered,  sfi  tlmt 
he  only  became  master  ot  the  place  because  there 
were  traitors  within  to  open  them.  .\n  assault  upon 
this  mighty  ocean  fortress  was  hopeless,  garrisoned 
as  it  was  by  such  troops;  and  nothing  could  be  done 
cuept  by  a  blockade  from  the  land,  while  our  ships 
ef  war  intercepted  every  aid  that  could  arrive  to  it 
by  sea.  In  consequence  of  thi^  decision,  (Iraham, 
iKnr  holding  the  local  rank  of  bngadicr-general,  in- 
vested the  approaches  to  Malta  with  a  small  army, 
Mi&cicnt  A>r  skirmish  and  observation.  This  slow 
praotsi  was  saoeessihl,  for,  after  a  Uockade  of  t«ro 
years,  Malta  surrendere<l  to  the  British  in  September, 
1800.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  tliis  ce-sion  was  made 
to  Major-general  F'iyot,  \s!;r)hail  i>revn)u--ly  arnvi.  I 
with  reinforcements,  and  by  whom  the  account  of  the 
Mtrenderwas  sent  home;  imt  the  dcspatdi  bore  full 
tnHnony  to  the  able  and  successful  airatigBnients  of 
Gnham  during  the  protracted  siege.  No  sooner  had 
the  latter  arrive"!  in  F.nijland  at  the  termination  than 
hefomd  tiie  whole  land  ringing;  with  the  Eg>i)tinn 
campaign,  and  the  successful  struggles  by  which  the 
militaiy  glory  of  Britain,  so  long  held  in  abeyance, 
had  been  recalled  to  itsatandardt.  But  what  chiefly 
tmmotd  Crabam  persomUjr  wat  the  gallant  deeds 


of  his  own  rejjimcnt,  the  00th,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  921I,  hail  lomicd  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
British  army  on  their  landing  at  Abouktr.  Eager  to 
join  his  brave  fellovrs,  and  partake  of  their  glory  and 
danger,  he  bade  a  hurried  adieu  to  En^gland;  but  on 
arriving  in  Egypt  he  found  his  presence  unnecessary, 
as  the  whole  French  army  harl  capitulated.  He 
therefore  left  the  country  lor  a  tour  through  Turkey, 
during  which  he  stayed  for  some  time  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  peace 
of  1801,  he  visited  France  and  ito  capital.  The  next 
movement  of  Graham  was  to  Ireland  with  his  regi- 
ment, where  he  continued  from  1803  to  1805,  at  the 
en<l  of  width  his  jdace  of  military  s(;^^iLe  w  .i-  iiaiis- 
terred  to  the  West  Indies.  Here  he  remained  three 
years,  but  without  that  active  employment  which  still 
continued  to  be  the  breath  of  his  noctrils.  At  last  a 
prospect  of  occupation  occurred  in  iSoS,  in  conse* 
quence  of  Sir  Jolm  Moore  being  apixiinted  to  the 
command  of  the  annanunt  sent  to  the  coast  of 
.Sweden;  and  having  olitained  pe^l.l^-ln:\  to  .ic- 
company  Sir  John  as  aide-de-camp,  Graham  joined 
the  expedition.  It  canded,  as  is  well  known,  in 
nothing,  owing  to  the  Quixotic  freak  of  the  Swedish 
king,  who,  instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  and 
fighting  for  life  itself  in  his  own  territories,  thought 
of  nothing  less  than  rushing  full  tilt  against  the  whole 
power  of  Napoleon;  and  on  the  refusal  of  Moore  to 
co-operate  with  hini»  by  takii^  the  Russian  empire 
as  hs  dtare  of  the  vnfveml  mttit,  he  attempted  to 
throw  the  British  general  into  prison,  so  that  the 
latter  was  ol)liged  to  hasten  h<une  with  his  reinforce- 
ineiii^  witlioiit  the  opportunity  of  striking  a  single 
stroke.  In  this  way  Graham,  after  all  his  hopes, 
had  only  obtained  a  short  trip  to  the  Baltic,  which 
was  anything  but  a  pleasant  one;  On  the  return  of 
Sir  John  to  England  lie  vras  forthwith  eommlBsioned 
upon  his  eventful  expedition  I0  Spain,  and  to  that 
land  of  stirring  adventure  and  change  Colonel  (iraham 
accompanied  him,  still  acting  as  his  aide-de-camp.  He 
therefore  participated  in  all  the  disastrous  incidents 
of  that  most  mubttonate  campaign  without  the  op- 
portui^ty  of  obtaining  a  commander's  full  share  in 
the  glory  with  which  its  termination  was  crowned. 
Ikit  all  tliat  coulil  be  v.dn  by  nii  a:de-de  c:mij>  he 
meritetl  and  secuitst.  He  was  affectionately  remem- 
bered by  Moore  in  his  <lying  moments  at  Corunnat 
and  one  of  the  last  questions  of  the  expirii^  hero 
wa^,  **  A  re  Colonel  Gralmm  and  all  my  aides-de-canp 
We!!?"  The  serviet's  indeed  which  the  colonel  ren- 
dered to  the  anny  during  its  retreat  were  such  that 
Sheriiian  thus  dcscril>ed  them  in  his  place  in  ]  arlia- 
ment:  "In  the  hour  of  peril  Graham  was  their  best 
.adviser;  in  the  hour  of  disaster  Graham  was  their 
surest  coMoiatioo."  After  a  bmg  and  laboHous  nm 
before  the  French  columns  in  hot  pursuit,  Graham 
embarke<l  with  the  army  at  Corunna.  after  it  h.nd 
dealt  such  a  parting  blow  at  the  jiursuers  as  sent 
them  reeling  backwards.  But  hew.as  soon  to  return 
to  Spain  under  better  au.spices  and  there  achieve  a 
victory  that  should  be  wholly  his  own. 

This  change,  so  gratifynng  to  the  heart  of  Colonel 
Graham,  did  not  occur  until  nearly  three  years  after- 
ward^.  Hiiring  the  interval,  however,  he  was  again 
to  Ih:  connect eit  with  those  unlucky  expeditions  of 
which,  it  might  be  thought,  he  had  aheady  obtained 
somewhat  more  than  htt  proper  quota.  This  was 
the  Walcheren  expedition,  in  which  he  held  the  com- 
mand of  a  division,  having  l)cen  previously  raised  to 
the  rank  of  ni.ijor-general.  It  was  a  useh-Ns  and 
hi>]>ele-^  canijiaign  against  malaria  and  j>cstilence;  so 
that,  during  the  siege  of  F'lushing  he  was  attacked 
by  the  prevalent  fever  that  so  feamlly  thbneil  the 
British  laaks^  and  obliged  to  return  home.  On  hi* 
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recovery  he  was  sent,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general,  to  Spain,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  British  and  Portuguese  troops  in  Cadiz.  The 
dtoatiOD  of  this  important  city  was  extremely  preca- 
riooa.  Boing  mm  of  the  few  rsnuuning  bulwarks  of 
Spaoiah  indqieiKleDce,  its  posaeasion  was  keenly  con- 
tested by  the  French;  and  a  large  army  under  Soiilt 
had  so  closely  invested  it  that  its  capture  was  daily 
anticipated.  One  of  those  rapid  transitions,  how- 
ever, with  which  that  war  so  largely  abounded, 
averted  the  downfal  of  the  dty.  I'liis  was  the  in- 
vssioii  of  Estranidai*,  condacted  by  Soult  in  penoo 
at  the  head  of  ao,ooo  of  the  besieging  force,  leaving 
Victor,  with  the  rest  of  the  French  army,  to  continue 
the  siege.  Soult's  brief  campaign  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  epiMKies  of  the  Spa^i^h  war;  he  cap- 
tared  UUven2a,  routed  Mcndizabal  at  liadajoz,  ami 
obtained  that  poweifid  fortress  by  surrender,  alter 
which  sucoesM  he  prepared  to  return  in  all  haste* 
and  Tcsome  (he  siege  of  Cadiz.  But  daring  his  brief 
absence  Graham  had  been  as  alert  and  ready  for 
action  as  himself;  an<i,  juii^ing  the  opportunity  best 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  he  resolve<l  to  raise  the  siege 
by  an  attack  upon  Victor.  With  the  British  and 
Portuguese  under  his  command,  he  embarked  on  the 
2ist  of  February,  i8i  i,  and  landed  at  Tarifii  on  the 
day  following.  They  then  pushed  forward  on  their 
route  for  Algesiras;  but  as  they  had  no  better  road 
than  a  mule-path,  the  artillery  had  to  be  transported 
by  sea;  and,  owing  to  contrary  winds,  which  delaye<i 
its  arrival,  the  attack,  which  was  intended  to  be 
made  on  the  28th,  was  delayed  for  a  week  longer. 
And  even  this  was  the  least  of  Graham's  diificulties 
in  advandng  to  action.  On  tlie  agth  he  was  joined 
by  La  Pena  with  lO^OQO  Spaniards,  who  forthwith 
took  the  command,  as  if  for  the  sole  purpose  of  show- 
ing his  incapacity  to  hoUl  it.  Graluvm  too  soon 
discovered  the  impracticability  of  such  a  colleague, 
who  sonsBtinws  nmeasonably  hvatg  badt,  and  at  other 
times  drove  on  as  if  the  French  were  already  de- 
fatted and  in  fidl  flight.  So  inexplicable,  indeed, 
were  his  movements,  that  the  British  ofRcprs  sus. 
pected  that  treachery  had  been  in^raticil  uiHm  his 
natural  stupidity  and  obstinacy.  M  li.-:iL;tli  the 
combined  but  ill-assorted  army  rcache<i  the  me- 
morable heights  of  Barossa,  and  Victor  sallied 
from  bis  lina  to  give  than  battle.  Even  at  that 
critical  moment  La  Pena  most  needs  blunder  by  re- 
tiuinng  Graham  to  alter  his  excelh  tit  ]>nsitinn  irom 
the  heights  to  the  wood  of  Berme)a,  towards  the 
sca-coasi;  an<i  ulu  n  ll;e  latter,  in  compliance,  com- 
menced the  movement.  La  Pena  immediately  fol- 
lowed, thus  leaving  the  ridge  of  Barossa,  the  key  of 
the  amy's  position,  undefatded.  -  Victor,  who  saw 
this  diange  with  astonislnnent,  instantly  moved  his 
force  of  9000  French  veterans  and  fourteen  guns  to 
take  possession  of  the  hcitjhts.  They  advanced  to 
the  onset,  and,  meeting  with  some  of  the  -Spanish 
troops  who  had  not  yet  left  the  hill,  they  attacked 
and  routed  them  in  an  instant.  The  fugitives  dir<-ctcd 
their  headloqg  fliglu  to  the  British  division,  already 
in  motion  amoi^  the  difltenlties  of  the  wood,  and 

reported  that  the  heights  were  won,  am\  the  enrinv 
at  their  heels.  Justly  might  Graham  at  this  mDuu-ui 
have  left  his  worse  than  useless  allies  \o  ihe;r  late, 
and  thought  only  of  a  retreat.  Hut  this  neitlier 
suited  his  daring  spirit  nor  warm-hearted  generosity. 
With  his  own  fi(»oes,  npoa  which  be  could  fully  rdv, 
he  raolved  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  notwitn- 
Standini;  the  advantages  of  their  new  position,  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  emergency.  His  artillery, 
consisting  of  ten  guns,  was  instantly  wheeled  round 
and  opened  upon  the  enemy,  already  descending 
bom  the  UU^  while  his  infintn^  haHUy  Ibfaed  ulo 


two  columns,  was  led  to  the  charge.  Under  thoT 
untoward  cipcumstsnoes  wss  comnieoced  tha  baide 

of  Barossa. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  minute  par- 
ticulars of  this  GonflicL  fonniofc  as  it  did,  only  an 
episode  of  the  war.  The  deoble  onset  of  the  Britidi 

lines  was  made  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  met  by 
the  French  with  equal  courai^e,  so  that  lor  some  time 
the  hot  and  heady  charges  that  wen-  j^iveii  and  re- 
ceived on  cither  side  kept  the  battle  in  suspense  over 
the  whole  fidd.  At  length  a  gallant  charge  of  one 
of  these  lines,  composed  of  lite  87th  and  2&h  rc;gi« 
ments,  broke  the  dividon  of  General  Laval,  that  was 
opposed  to  it,  and  drove  it  back  so  successfully  that 
they  were  unable  to  rally,  while  the  ciplurc  of  two 
guns  and  an  eagle  attested  the  success  of  the  victors. 
The  other  Bntish  column,  under  General  Dilkes, 
was  eqoaltjr  brave  an«l  equally  fortunate.  This  di* 
vision,  composed  of  tlic  guards  and  two  ragimcBt% 
monnted  tlie  brow  of  the  mU,  and  was  met  mdf-way 
by  the  eohimns  of  General  Rufiin.  A  desperate 
struggle  ensued,  that  ended  in  the  French  being 
driven  uj)  to  the  height,  and  afterwards  down  the 
slope  on  the  opposite  side,  with  great  slaughter. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  rallied  with  their  wonted 
promptitude,  and  united  their  two^  discomfited  di. 
visions  into  a  single  compact  body  for  the  purpose 
of  abiding  a  new  conflict:  as  fast  as  they  foimed,  the 
well-ser\'ed  British  artillery  tore  their  ranks,  the  200 
Gennan  horse  in  the  Hriti.sh  service  followeil  the 
cannonade  with  a  decisive  charge,  and  at  last  the 
enemy  yielded,  w  ith  the  loss  of  six  guns  and  more 
than  aooo  killed  and  wounded.  And  now  Cadis 
might  have  been  saved  had  La  Pena  been  trae  to  his 
country.  But  this  miserable  imbecile,  or  traitor,  or 
Ivith,  with  his  army  of  fully  13.000  .Spaniards,  looked 
on  and  did  nothing,  while  Graham,  vviih  Iks  small 
I  rcc  I  >f  4000  infantry  and  aoo  cavalr)',  bore  the  whole 
l>:  1  ;'.  I  the  battle,  and  achieved  a  glorious  victory. 
Even  when  the  French  were  put  to  flight,  had  Ls 
Pena  let  loose  upon  them  his  800  dragoons  and 
powerful  horse-artillery,  he  might  have  completed 
the  liclcat  of  the  enemy  without  their  chance  of 
rallying.  But  as  it  was,  Victor  I'el!  back  up>in  his 
old  position  undisturbed,  and  the  return  of  Soult, 
which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  made  the  battle  <^ 
Barossa  useless,  excqit  as  a  stirring  incentive  to  the 
British  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  Thus  had 
the  Spaniards  served  Moore,  and  Wellington  himself, 
as  well  as  tiraham:  let  their  generous  allies  fi;;ht  as 
bravely  as  they  jilcaseii,  they  si;ll  in  every  c.ise  re- 
fused to  co-opcratc,  or  even  did  their  best  to  make 
the  services  of  their  defenders  useless.  Was  it 
Spanish  pride,  that  could  endure  no  gloiy  twt  ils 
own ;  or  Spanish  bigotry,  that  wodd  not  suffer  n 
heretic  f;r.-ni  ::il  to  Ik- victorious !  In  the  nienrtime^ 
General  Graham,  unable  to  follow  uyt  hi.->  success,  OT 
even  to  maintain  his  ground  single-handed,  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  Isle  of  Sl  Leon.  But  this 
retrograde  movement,  which  he  made  after  victoiy, 
as  wdl  as  his  advance  before  it,  were  cqoally  oom> 
mended  by  Wellington,  who  was  too  well  able,  Irom 
his  own  cxiH-rience  in  .Spain,  to  judge  of  the  necessity 
of  such  seeuuiigiy  inconsistent  changn».  The  affair 
of  Barossa  was  also  justly  appreciated  l)y  pariiamcnt, 
so  that  the  thanks  of  both  bouses  were  voted  to  the 
general  and  his  gallant  companions  in  arms.  In  the 
replv  of  the  veteran  on  this  oocaaioa,  after  ttathy 
his  high  estimation  of  the  honour  conferred  on  him, 
he  added,  "I  have  formerly  often  heard  you,  sir, 
clo(|ucntly  and  impressively  deliver  the  thanks  of  the 
house  to  officers  present,  and  never  without  an  anxious 
wish  that  I  might  one  day  receive  this  most  enviable 
nadcofmycountiT'sTCieaid,  This  honest  aaabitiflft 
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(iDOw  fully  gratified,  and  I  am  more  than  ever  bound 
lo  tiy  to  ment  the  good  opinion  of  the  house." 

Hning  been  teueved  tirom  hii  militanr  duties  at 
Cabin  thesmimerof  1811,  General  Granam  joined 

the  »nny  under  the  Duke  of  Welliiijnon,  where  he 
vas  app>ointcd  s^coti<i  in  command,  lint  a  complaint 
in  hii  eyes  by  the  usr  of  a  telescope  m  tlic  ^laririf; 
atmosphere  of  Spain,  and  frequent  writing  by  candlc- 
ligbl,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  army  while  it  was 
caphned  in  the  siege  of  Ctadad  Rodrigo.  He  re- 
tnied  to  England,  where  he  ohtabied  a  cure,  after 
alidlhe  rejoined  the  l?ritisli  t'lrccs  in  the  Peninsula, 
md  commanded  the  left  wmg  at  the  battle  of  Vit- 
toria.  His  able  services  during  this  conflict  were 
hoBOmaMy  meoUoDed  in  the  despatch  of  WeUiiigton 
wAe  occasion.  After  this  he  continued  to  snare 
in  \hf  •■ii!)se<iuent  movements  of  the  canipaifn,  and 
comnuriiieil  at  the  sic^'c  of  St.  Sebastian,  where  he 
obtained  p<>^scs>ion  both  of  the  town  and  castle — 
the  fonner  by  capitulation,  and  the  latter  b^  storm. 
Heibo  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  British  army 
iHku  it  cnxBed  the  Bidaiaoa  into  the  territory  of 
Fnnoe,  upon  which  he  sncceeded  in  obtaining'  a 

fOT'.in^  after  a  desperate  resistance.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  ( 1814)  he  was  appointed  commander  of  llie 
Hr,;;sh  forces  in  Holland,  where  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful siege  of  Bei^cn-op-Zoom.  It  was  no  wontler 
that  he  should  have  (ailed  against  a  fortress  so  strong, 
and  so  bravely  and  skilfully  defended.  Sir  Thomas 
Gnham  had  already  shown  that  he  was  a  brave, 
prompt,  and  cfTcciive  soldier,  fitted  for  all  the  emer- 
gencies of  an  oi>en  field,  and  able  to  win  a  decisive 
victor)',  even  under  mloiranl  ciicumstances.  But 
he  had  not  learned  wir  ai  ft  idenoe;  and  to  conduct 
mA  a  siege  would  have  required  a  diorough  ac- 

fi  i.imtap.ceship  with  the  whole  mathematics  of  mili- 
l.iry  service.  It  was  only  by  such  men  as  Butiaparte 
or  Wellington  that  .Mantua  couki  have  been  reduced 
to  a  surrender,  or  liadajoz  taken  by  storm.  His 
Uloie  at  Bergen-op-2^om,  however,  neither  de- 
tected from  toe  eatimation  in  which  be  was  held, 
aor  the  public  honour*  that  awaited  him;  and  in 
May,  1S14,  after  having  received  the  thanks  of  par- 
lument,  he  was  raisctl  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Hiron  l.ynedoch  of  Balgowan  in  Perthshire,  with  a 
pension  of  £koo.  He  had  previously,  during  his 
coone  of  serrice,  been  created  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
«f  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  afterwards  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George.  He  was  also  a  Knight  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword  in  Portugal.  But  the  return  of  peace  also 
broaght  with  it  an  honour  of  an  exclusivelv  peaceful 
character;  this  was  the  lord«iectocsbip  of  tne  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  which  was  eoofencd  in  fiiU  senate 
by  the  votes  of  the  enthusiastic  Stodcatt  upOB  the 
chivalrous  victor  of  liaro<sa. 

The  course  of  Lonl  Lynedoch's  life  was  now  one 
of  unobtrusive  tranquillity.  He  had  sought  nothing 
more  than  forgetfulness  amidst  the  din  war,  and 
iiMud  in  it  rank  and  fame.  In  1821  he  received  the 
fell  rank  of  general;  m  1826  he  was  removed  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  14th  foot;  and  in  1829  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle — an  ofhcc 
\^ith  a  uluy  of  nntjr  £170  atUched  to  it;  but  still  it 
has  always  been  acoonnted  of  high  honour  in  our 
country.  «*Sir  William  WaUao^  said  the  valet  of 
the  Duke  of  Anyle,  "was  governor  of  it  in  the  old 
wan  of  the  Eoj^isb,  and  his  grace  is  governor  just 
■ow.  It  isalwaysintnuted  to  the  best  man  in  Scot- 
land." 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Loid  Lynedodh,  as 
tlie  infirmities  of  old  age  gtew  upon  Imn,  was  spent 
chiefly  in  Italy;  but  the  vistt  of  her  oujesty  Queen 
Vidoaa  to  hia  native  coontiy  so  noMii  the  aidoiir 


of  the  loyal  old  hero,  that  he  hastened  from  Switzer- 
land to  pay  his  respects  to  her  in  person,  in  the 
andent  capital  of  her  Scottish  ancestors.  This  was 
the  last  public  event  of  his  life.  He  died  at  his  re- 
sidence in  Stratton  Street,  London,  on  the  i8th  of 
December,  1843,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
\s  he  wa:>  chilJlcss,  Ins  titles  became  extinct  with 
his  death,  and  his  estates  were  inherited  by  his 
nephew. 

GRAINGER,  James,  a  physician  and  poet  of 
some  eminence,  w.xs  born  in  Douse,  about  the  year 
1723.  After  receiving  such  education  as  his  native 
town  afforded,  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  wa>.  bound 
apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Lauder,  a  suigeon.  While  in 
the  employment  of  this  gentleman  he  studied  the 
various  branches  of  medicine;  and  having  qualified 
himself  for  practice,  joined  the  army,  and  served  as 
surgeon  to  I.iiutenant  Pulteney's  regiment  of  foot, 
during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  of  1745.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  Grainger  went  in  the  same 
capacity  to  Germany,  but  agam  retained  to  Kngland 
at  the  peaee  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  He  now  sold  his 
commission,  and  entered  upon  practice  in  London, 
but  without  much  success.  In  1753  he  ]iul)lislied  a 
treatise  in  I^tin  on  some  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
army,  entitled  Histona  Fein-is  InUrmittentis  Armo' 
torum,  1746,  1747,  1748.  In  the  medical  know- 
ledge, however,  which  this  work  contained,  and 
which  evinced  much  learning  and  skill,  together  with 
acuteness  of  observation,  he  was,  unfortunately  for 
his  interest,  anticipated  by  Sir  John  I'ringle  in  his 
celebrated  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  army. 

During  Dr.  Grainger's  lesidenoe  in  London  be 
became  intfmately  acquainted  with  many  of  the  men 
of  genius  then  resident  there;  amongst  these  were 
Shenstonc,  Dr.  Percy,  Glover,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds;  by  all  of  whom  he  v\;is  much 
esteemed  for  his  amiable  manners,  and  respected  for 
his  talents. 

The  poetical  genius  of  Dr.  Gnkupx  was  first 
made  known  bv  bis  publishing  an  Ode  on  SpHhutt, 

wliich  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  was, 
although  now  perhaps  but  little  known,  much  praised 
by  the  reviewers  of  the  day.  His  want  of  profes- 
sional success  now  compelled  him  to  look  to  his 
literary  talents  for  that  support  which  bis  medical 
practice  denied  him,  and  he  endeavoured  to  eke 
out  a  scanty  livelihood  by  writing  for  booksellers; 
and  in  this  way  he  was  cmployetl  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
compiling  the  second  volume  of  Mattland^t  Hutory 
^  Scttiand  from  the  materials  left  bjr  tlie  latter  at 
bis  death. 

In  1758  he  published  a  translation  of  the  Elegies 

pf  TshuUut.  This  work  was  severely  haii'Ued  in  the 
critiual  rcNicus,  where  it  was  allowed  nunc  of  the 
riierit  whu  h  m  reality  it  possesses. 

Dr.  Grainger  now  got  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  Smollett,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  on 
terms  of  iiriendshtp.  The  cause  of  their  d  iflerence  ia 
not  now  known,  not  if  it  bore  any  pro]X)rtion  to  the 
severity  with  which  Smollett  on  all  uccasions  treated 
his  quondam  friend  it  must  have  l>cen  a  serious  one. 
He  abused  Dr.  Grainger  in  every  possible  shape, 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  reviling  and 
humiliating  him,  and  pursued  his  system  of  hostility 
with  the  most  unrelenting  bitterness. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  E/e^es,  Dr, 
Grainger  went  out  as  a  physician  to  the  island  of 
St.  Christopher's,  where  an  advantageous  settlement 
had  been  onised  him.  On  the  voyage  out  he  formed 
an  acquirintance,  in  his  professional  capacity,  with 
the  wife  and  dmuditer  of  Matthew  Bart,  Esq.,  the 
govenor  of  St  Chriilopliei's;  tlie  latter  of  whom 
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he  married  soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  island. 

ILivintj  thus  formcil  a  coinicction  witli  some  of  the 
principal  famihes,  lie  tliere  commeiKc<i  his  career 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  To  his  medical 
avocations  he  now  added  lliose  of  a  planter,  and  by 
their  united  profits  soon  realised  an  iiidcpeadency. 

Oa  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Dr.  Giainger  re- 
tamed  for  a  short  time  to  England.  WhUe  there, 
be  jniblished  (1764)  the  result  of  his  West  India 
experience,  in  a.  poem  entitled  TAf  Sugar-tu>u. 
This  work  was  also  much  praised  at  the  time,  and 
certainly  does  possess  many  passages  nf  great  beauty; 
bat  without  arraigning  tlie  author's  talents,  since  his 
subject  precluded  anything  like  sentiment  or  dignity, 
it  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as 
an  ill-judged  attempt  tn  cl<_vate  things  in  thCDUelves 
mean  and  wholly  uriadaptcd  for  poetry. 

In  the  same  year  (1764)  he  also  published 
Essay  on  the  more  Common  H^esl  India  Duea  es,  and 
the  Kemedia  which  thai  Country  itself  JYoduees;  to 
which  are  added,  some  Hints  on  the  Management 
of  Negroes."  Besides  these  works,  Dr.  Grainger 
was  the  author  i>f  an  exceedingly  pleasing  ballad, 
entitled  Bryan  and  IWeene.  After  a  short  residence 
in  England  he  returned  to  St.  Cluistopher's,  where 
he  died  on  the  24th  December,  1767,  of  one  of  those 
epidemic  Ceveri  ao  common  in  the  West  Indies 

CHIANT,Brigadier-oenf.r.\i.  Coi.quhoun.  Of 
the  many  remarkable  officers  whrjin  the  I'ensnsular 
WItrcalled  into  notice,  not  the  least  distinguished  was 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Although  eminent  also 
for  dauntless  ooonige  and  high  military  taleots,  it  was 
not  by  deeds  hi  the  battle-field  that  his  beat  distioc* 
tions  were  won:  it  was  rather  by  services  upon  which 
the  arrangements  of  a  campaign  generally  depend, 
and  by  w  hich  its  success  is  insured.  As  such  impor- 
tant services  are  seldom  noticed  or  properly  appre- 
ciated among  the  stirriitg  records  of  war,  this  will 
apologize  for  our  dwelling  exclusively,  in  the  follow- 
ing life  of  General  Grant,  upon  his  capacity  as  chief 
of  the  intelligence  department  of  the  ■nny  that  was 
commanded  by  Wellington  in  Spain  and  Portugal 

The  stirring  spirit  of  this  youni;  liero  was  so  im- 
patient in  boyhood  for  military  enterjirise  and  adven- 
ture, tliat  his  mother  could  no  longer  retain  him  at 
school;  and  Grant,  before  he  had  completed  his 
fifteenth  year,  entered  the  aimy.  Through  tiw  Icind- 
ness  of  his  friend  Goieral  James  Grant  he  obtained 
an  ensigncy  in  the  llth  regiment  of  foot,  and  through 
the  same  kind  friend  he  oblained  leave  of  absence 
to  complete  his  education  at  an  academy  near  London, 
until  he  joined  his  regiment  as  lieutenant.  He 
served  as  an  officer  in  t&  West  Indies,  and  in  active 
service  sgMnst  the  enemy;  he  was  also  on  the  staff  of 
Sir  George  Prevost,  by  whom  he  was  very  highly 
esteemed.  Having  thus  fairly  commenced  his  mili- 
tary career,  and  given  proof  of  his  courage  and  talents, 
a  held  for  their  development  was  amply  aflorded  in 
the  Peninsular  war,  with  a  commander  who  oould 
appreciate  his  worth;  and  under  Wellington  he  sue- 
ce«ively  attained  the  grades  of  captain,  major,  and 
colonel,  with  the  office  of  chief  of  the  intelligence 
department  of  the  army.  The  qualiticatioiis  of 
Colonel  Grant  for  such  a  critical  and  important 
charge  were  so  great  that  nature  seemed  expressly 
to  have  formed  him  for  holding  it.  In  him,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Peninsular  war  declares,  "the  utmoit 
daring  was  lo  mixed  with  ntbtlety  of  genius,  and 
both  so  tempered  by  discretion,  that  it  was  hard  to 
say  which  quality  predominated."  lie  had  also  ad- 
mirably qualified  himself  for  the  peculiar  service  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  country  in  which  he 
VM  to  act.  He  had  not  only  a  aingidtf  talent  far 


the  acquisition  of  languages,  but  the  several  dialects 
of  a  languai^'e,  and  was  thus  able  to  adapt  his  con. 
vernation  to  the  natives  of  every  province  in  Spain. 
He  was  also  intimately  acquainted  with  their  customs« 
songs,  and  music,  and  with  all  their  habits  and  pre* 
judices;  hewasancnthoslastlcadmirer  of  the  Spanish 
character;  he  was  conversant  with  the  writings  of 
the  best  authors  of  the  nation;  and  he  even  danced 
the  national  dances  of  the  people  to  perfection. 
When  to  all  tins  it  is  added  that  he  was  of  amiable 
disposition  and  strict  morality,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  he  became  such  a  favourite  everyw  here  with  the 
peasantry  and  priesthood  of  Spain.  So  great  was 
their  enthusiasm  for  "Granto  Bucno,"  as  they  called 
him,  that  every  one  was  eager  to  protect  him,  and  to 
bring  him  intcUiponce  nf  the  enemy  without  fee  or 
reward.  Such  was  Colonel  Grant,  who  was  known 
and  esteemed  along  the  whole  t)f  tl;e  Spanish  frontier. 
But  strangely  enough  it  happened  that  there  was 
another  British  officer  of  the  same  name  and  rank  as 
himself,  and  employed  in  the  same  service,  which 
might  have  led  to  confusion  but  for  a  distinction  of 
the  Spaniards,  with  whom  he  was  highly  unpopular, 
so  that  while  CuUjuhoun  Grant  obtained  among  them 
the  endearing  name  of  Granto  Buetu,  the  Other  was 
characterized  as  Granto  Maio. 

The  services  which  Colquboon  Grant  had  per* 
formed  in  the  Peninsular  war  previoos  to  the  capture 
of  Badajoz,  and  the  effects  they  had  produced  upon 
the  progress  of  the  British  army  in  Spain,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  exaggerate.  He  shunned  no  danger 
in  procuring  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  movements, 
and  when  sunound(Bd  by  their  posts  he  was  always 
secure^  throqgh  thedcfoted  love  of  Uk  Spaniards,  and 
his  own  matchless  courage,  dexterity,  and  coolness. 
"In  collecting  accurate  information  of  the  French 
army,"  llis  brother-in-law  Sir  Jnmes  M'Grigor  in- 
fonns  us  "he  was  occasionally  in  the  rear  of  the 
Frcneh  army,  where  he  obtained  exact  intelligence, 
not  only  of  their  number  and  equipment,  but  of  the 
description  of  their  troops,  the  manner  in  which  thdr 
cavalry  was  mounted,  the  number  and  equipmait  of 
their  guns,  the  state  of  their  supplies,  &c  He  was 
acquainted  not  only  witli  the  character  of  each  superior 
ofhcer,  but  of  that  of  each  comnLiiidant  of  iKittaiion. 
The  hairbreadth  escapes  which  he  had  w  ere  nume- 
rous; sleeptng  froinently  in  the  fields  under  any 
ahdter,  or,  as  it  frequently  happened,  withovt  any, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  which  he  had  done  for 
two  or  three  years.  But,  as  he  said,  he  always  felt 
secure  w  hen  in  Spain,  where  one  padre  or  peasant 
passed  him  on  to  another,  all  emulous  to  serve,  and  in 
admiration  of  the  dmracter  of,  the  'Cranio  Bucno.** 
Although  thus  placed  in  a  situatioD  where  dimiise 
and  dissimulation  are  so  often  needed,  and  wncro 
the  moral  feelings  arc  so  apt  to  become  blunted,  the 
strangest  circumstance  of  all  is,  that  Colonel  Grant 
still  continued  to  preset vc  hi>  integrity  uncorrupted 
and  his  honour  unsulUed.  lie  scorned  the  sneaking 
sabterfttges  of  the  spy,  and  dischai^ed  the  duties  m 
his  oflice  ai  an  open  eneniy  against  enemiea.  Wc 
aietold  by  General  Sir  WUInun  Napier,  thehiatecfan, 
that  "Colquhoun  Grant,  though  he  repeatedly  pene- 
trated the  enemy's  line,  and  even  passe<i  6o.\s  in 
t'nrir  cantonments,  rvas  always  in  umj'oi  m.  tru>ting 
entirely  to  his  personal  resources,  and  with  reason, 
for  his  sagacity,  courage,  and  quickness  woe  tndy 
lemarkable^  scarcely  to  be  matched." 

After  the  stonning  of  Badajoz  by  the  British  in 
1812,  and  the  advance  of  Marmont  on  Bciro.  the 
situation  of  Wcllinj^ton  was  full  of  difficulty.  Ciadad 
Ko<lriL;o,  frinn  the  improviilencc  of  the  Spanish  army, 
was  in  danger  of  twing  taken  by  a  couf  dt  maiii,  and 
Almeida  a&L  on  of  ita ' 
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posed  to  the  snmc  fate.    Re>olving  in  this  case  to 
attack  the  enemy  and  drive  them  out  of  Beiro, 
Wriiiiyton  bad  aeat  Gnat  from  Badajoz  to  obtain 
tnct  infbniiaHon  of  tlw  eotidftion  «nd  purposes  of 
Mlltnont.    It  was  a  task  of  danger,  and  on  that  ac- 
count all  the  more  tempting  to  the  astute  scout- 
moitcr,  who  set  off  to  the  encampment  of  M.armont 
lU coded  only  by  Leon,  a  faithful  Spanish  peasant 
vim  bad  served  him  in  inany  similar  enterprises. 
Even  in  his  unifonn  Grant  abode  three  days  in  the 
French  camps,  during  which  time  he  obtained  exact 
information  of  Marmonl's  object,  and  liis  preparations 
iot  action,  all  of  which  he  transmitted  from  day  to 
day  by  Spanish  IfeotS  l«»  Wdlington.    On  the  third 
vbht  his  diligence  waadlMgreeabiy  iDtcnapted  by  the 
following  French  order,  which  was  brought  to  him 
!iv  v>nic  Spanish  pt-ri-nnt-?: — "The  notoriosis  Crant 
;■>  wHhui  the  circle  ul  cintonments;  the  soluicrs  are 
to  strive  for  his  capture,  and  pianls  will  he  ])Iace<i 
in  1  ciicle  round  the  army."     This  notice  was 
enottch;  he  glided  from  the  French  encampment, 
•ad  before  daylight  entered  the  village  of  Hnerta, 
dme  to  a  ford  on  the  Tonnes  where  there  was  a 
French  battalion,  while  on  the  other  hank  of  the 
river  cavalry  videttes  were  patrolling  backward  and 
forward  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  yards,  hut 
laeeting  alwavs  at  the  ford.    The  peasants  brooght 
Um  «m  Ms  none  behind  the  gablaof  a  house  whidi 
concealed  him  from  the  infantry,  and  was  near  the 
ford;  and  stand inj^  on  a  heap  of  loose  stones,  they 
spread  their  large  cloaks  to  hide  hirn  from  the  vi- 
dettes, until  the  latter  were  separated  hy  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  beat.    Now  was  the  time  !  and  dashing 
dwM^  the  ford  between  them,  he  received  their 
aaOMne  widioat  injury,  and  safely  reached  a  wood, 
vhcit  he  was  joined  hy  his  attendant  Leon.  Hut 
MiO  afety  w.as  not  his  main  object.    The  Krencl. 
offioenhad  talked  of  storming  kodrigo,  and  scalini;- 
laddenhad  been  prepared  for  the  purpose — and  he 
■mt  kun  whether  Marmont  would  make  this  at- 
tempt, or  march  for  the  Tagus.    He  also  wished  to 
(Bioover  the  real  amount  of  the  French  forces.  Con- 
ctaliriij  himself  on  a  woode<l  hill  near  Tamamcs, 
i»h(rre  the  road  branched  off  to  the  passes  and  to 
K  .dri^o,  he  watched  the  maiehof  the  French  army, 
noted  cTciy  battalion  and  gm     it  passed  by,  and 
fnfingthtt  the  march  was  towax^  Rodri^o,  he  en- 
tered Tamarnt-,,  and  found  that  they  ha<!  Ii  fi  irm^r  df 
thrirscalin.;-;:i  iiiers  there.    It  was  evident  shac  [heie 
*as  no  real  design  to  attempt  the  storming  of  Ro- 
dngo,  and  this  intelligence  transmitted  to  Welling- 
ton relieved  the  painfcu  uncertainty  of  the  latter,  and 
kft  Ua  fiee  for  the  opecatioQshe  had  contemplated. 

StiD,  something  more  wai  to  be  asoertafnetl,  and 
to  learn  thi.  Grant  exposed  himself  to  fresh  danger. 
It  was  neccssar)'  to  discover  whether  the  further 
Biirch  of  Marmont  was  to  be  by  Guarda  upon 
Coinbca,  or  by  Sabugal  upon  Castello  Branco;  and 
mtided  in  this  matter  the  colonel  preceded 
tbenaishal  in  crossing  the  Coa,  and  took  his  station 
■poo  the  tower  ridge  of  a  pass  through  which  the 
French  mast  march  if  tlicir  mute  was  for  ("astello 
Branco.  But  the  utmost  of  human  wistlom  will 
}'»M4maht  at  fault.  In  selecting  his  station  as  the 
fittest  for  inspection.  Grant  bad  calculated  on  being 
nnceiled  by  the  dwaif  oaks;  bat  finom  the  higher 
™ECthe  enemy  discovered  him  with  their  glasses, 
Leon  raised  the  alarm,  "The  French!  the 
"■r^nchl"  A  hot  pursuit  commenced.  In  vain  the 
''^Jve  repeatedly  doubled  above,  below,  and  round 
r^t;  he  was  met  by  horse  and  foot  at  every  turn- 
ip aad  at  last  was  catight,  while  the  faithful  Leon, 
*whui  sank  exhausted  was  killed  before  his  eyes, 
nviteof  Ui  anatcf's entccaties  that  healwakl  be 


spared.  Grant  was  brought  to  Mannont,  whose 
head-uuarters  weie  «t  Salamanca,  and  wbo  was  die> 
lighted  with  the  optore  of  so  important  an  enemy; 
but  at  first  he  treated  the  colonel  harshly,  and  said, 

pointing  to  his  unifonn  of  a  British  officer,  "It  is 
fortunate  for  you,  sir,  that  you  wear  that  hit  of  red 
aver  your  .shoulders;  if  you  had  not,  I  would  have 
hun^  you  on  a  gallows  twenty  feet  high."  From 
the  identity  of  name  he  confounded  his  prisoner  with 
A/aU  Cranio,  or  thought  they  were  only  one  «ld 
the  same  person.  Grant  replied,  "Marshal,  you 
know  I  am  your  prisoner;  an*l  recollect,  I  luive  given 
you  my  parole,  but  hitherto  I  have  not  l)een  treated 
as  an  officer  on  parole. "  Still  mistaking  the  colond'l 
identity,  Mannont  grufHy  ordered  the  French  officer 
to  lead  the  captive  to  a  quarter  appointed  far  him, 
which  was  strictly  guarded.  Not  only  was  a  French 
sentinel  stationetl  at  his  door,  but  a  French  officer 
jilaced  in  his  rooin.  I'.ut  though  thus  ignominiously 
treated  as  a  spy,  the  French  officers,  who  admired 
his  wonderful  adventures  and  escapes,  made  his 
captivity  a  light  one;  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Salamanca,  who  hated  the  trench,  and  admired 
Grant  for  the  trouble  he  occasione<l  them,  were  his 
frequent  visitors.  One  of  these  was  Dr.  Curtis, 
head  of  the  Irish  college  of  Salamanca;  and  Mannont, 
thinking,  from  this  close  intimacy,  that  hemtist  be  the 
depository  of  many  of  Grant's  secrets,  sent  ibr  him, 
and  thrcatenetl  him  if  he  refused  to  reveal  them. 
Tlie  folltiwmg  dialogue  ensued  he'.wcen  the  suldier 
an'l  tlic  i  irii  -  (.  "  \'ou  often  visit  tlie  Fnglish  colonel  ?" 
"I  do."  "How  is  that  possible  vMtimut  having 
sonie  purpose,  some  biuiness  therein  ? '  "  The  holjr 
Catholic  retli^on,  which  you,  manhaL  and  I  pro* 
fess,  enjoins  tis  to  succotir  the  distressea,  to  visit  the 

sick  and  the  prisoner,  and  to  administer  comfort  and 
consolation  to  them."  This  was  too  comprehensive 
n  charity  in  the  eyes  of  the  marshal,  who  rejoined, 
"He  is  not  of  your  religion;  he  is  a  heretic,  a  Pro- 
testant." The  priest  answered,  "We  are  both 
Christians,  we  follow  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour; 
and  he  is  my  countryman.  "That  is  false,"  cried 
Mannont,  '  In  is  a  Scot  and  you  an  Irishman,  and 
you  shall  immciiiatcly  go  to  prison  unless  you  reveal 
to  me  secrets  which  I  am  informed  the  £ngli.sh 
colonel  has  confided  to  yoo,  and  which  it  is  material 
to  the  interests  of  the  emperor  that  I  shodd  be  put 
in  possemion  of"  Although  he  did  not  throw  Dr. 
( 'urtis  into  prison  as  he  threatened,  he  expelled  him 
from  his  college,  and  took  pOSietlion  of  hto  fumitUTB 
and  a  valuable  library. 

While  Grant  was  thus  a  prisoner  at  Salamanca, 
he  was  still  indefatig^e  in  his  particular  duties;  and 
being  allowed,  when  the  weather  was  favonnible,  to 
walk  out,  he  conveyed  in  little  twist etl  pieces  of ;  apcr, 
by  the  alert  Spanish  ]>easants  who  were  known  to 
him,  such  important  information  concerning  the  state 
and  designs  of  the  French  army  as  greatly  to  facili- 
tate dw  movements  of  Wellington.  Thoe  zealous 
emissaries  were  often  in  his  way;  they  were  organized 
for  this  dangerous  occupation  by  the  Spanish  priests, 
and  their  svtvict-^  were  Ixiuntifully  rewarded  hy  the 
British  commander.  At  last  Marmont  resolved  to 
send  his  prisoner  to  Bayonnc,  and  pretending  extra* 
ordinary  kindness  to  Grant,  obtained  from  him  e 
special  parole  that  he  would  not  avail  himself  of  a 
rescue  by  the  Partidas  while  on  his  w  ay  through  Spain 
to  France.  Such  a  detr.and,  ami  an  escort  of  300 
men  and  six  guns  hy  which  he  was  accompanied, 
showed  the  dread  which  the  prisoner  had  inspired, 
and  the  apprehennons  that  were  entertained  of  at- 
tempts for  his  recapture.  But  with  the  escort  Mar- 
mont also  sent  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Bayonne, 
iBiriiicb,  Mill  ceafomdioKthetwoCnuilBi  hec^' 
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•derixed  the  prisoner  m  a  aiost  dangerous  say,  whom 
lie  would  have  execaMd  on  the  ipot  bat  for  some- 
thing like  a  uniform  which  he  wore;  end  desiring  the 

povcrnor  tn  put  him  in  irons  at  E^yonne,  and  thus 
forwarii  him  to  Paris.  In  the  meantime  the  captivity 
of  Colonel  Grant  had  been  a  subject  of  vexation  to 
W^ington,  who  frequently  alludcvl  to  it  in  his  cnn- 
WMtlons  with  Sir  James  M'Grigor.  He  regretted  that 
Gmnt  IumI  ghren  his  parole,  as  he  had  olfeied  2000 
dollars  to  any  guerilla  diief  who  should  libeiate  him; 
and  he  lamentnl  the  cessation  of  that  valuable  intelli- 
gence with  which  the  colonel  had  been  wont  to  fur- 
nish him  as  a  heavy  calamity.  "Sir,  the  loss  of  a 
brigade,"  he  said,  "could  scarcely  have  been  more 
iielt  by  me;  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  about  the  move- 
ments of  Uie  enemy,  and  as  to  the  idnfercements 
which  they  eapected."  Only  the  day  after,  when 
M'Grigor  visited  him  again,  Wellington  exclaimed, 
"Grant  is  a  very  extraordinary  fellow !  a  very  re- 
markable character  I  What  think  you  of  him  at 
this  moment,  when  a  prisoner,  sending  me  informa- 
tion?" He  showed  the  doctor  two  twisted  bits  of 
paper  wbidi  a  Spanish  peasant  had  brought  him 
that  morning,  and  added,  "The  infonnation  coming 
from  Grant  I  know  it  is  correct,  and  is  most  valu- 
able." His  loriiship  had  written  to  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  requesting  the  exchange  of  Colonel  Grant,  for 
whom  he  had  offered  any  of  his  prisoners  of  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  read  the  marshal's  coorteoos  answer, 
aentrlng  him  the  leqoest  would  be  complied  with. 
Bat  on  the  doctor  espieaiiiig  great  joy  at  this,  Wel- 
liqgtoo,  with  a  sarcastic  smife,  assured  him  there 
Wia  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  answer,  and  for 
proof  showed  him  an  intercepted  despatch  from 
Maimont  to  the  minister  of  war  at  Paris,  describing 
Cohmel  Grant  as  the  most  dangerous  of  spies^  and 
■nggesting  that  he  should  be  put  under  the  strictest 
mrveilhwceof  the  poUoeas  noaasbewas  convqred 
to  the  French  capital. 

Accompanied  by  an  escort  =;!rnn}^  enough  to  prevent 
a  rescue.  Grant  was  conveyed  to  Uayonne,  conversing 
on  the  way  with  the  French  officers,  of  whom  he  soon 
became  an  especial  favourite,  and  amusing  them 
with  acootmts  of  his  various  caploits  and  escapes,  of 
wbkh  they  could  never  hear  enough.  It  is  su^ected, 
indeed,  that  they  would  not  have  been  sorry  though 
he  should  make  one  escape  more,  and  were  remits 
enough  in  tiicir  watch  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
attcmi^ing  it.  But  Grant's  experience  taught  him 
that  the  proper  place  would  be  Bayonne  itselC  He 
also  had  discovered  the  treacherous  otdcn  which 
Marmont  had  sent  to  the  nyvemor  of  that  dty,  so 
that  he  considered  his  parole  cancelled,  and  at  the 
utmost  it  was  only  in  force  until  he  reached  the 
French  territory.  At  Bayonne,  therefore,  and  while 
all  were  busy  in  procuring  billets,  Colonel  Grant 
walked  off  to  the  place  whence  the  diligence 
started,  took  his  teat  lo  Paris  as  an  American,  and 
even  joined  the  party  of  General  Soaham,  at  that 
time  on  his  way  from  Spain  to  the  French  capital; 
and  while  he  was  thus  beyond  suspicion  as  the 
travelling  companion  of  a  distinguished  French  com- 
mander, and  journeying  comfortably  to  Paris,  his 
prince  was  missed  at  Bayonne,  and  parties  of  horse 
and  foot  were  exploring  the  town  and  scouring  the 
country  in  a  fruitless  search  for  the  fugitive.  But  of 
all  places,  who  could  have  thought  that  he  would 
have  didibcratcly  gone  to  Paris  to  escnpc  the  ri<-ks 
of  pursuit  or  dcteclion?  It  was  like  the  case  of  Fer- 
gusson,  sumamed  the  Plotter,  who,  when  the  officers 
of  government  were  in  chase  of  him,  walked  into 
Newgate  prison  under  pretext  of  searching  for  a  friend 
among  the  inmates,  and  there  remained  safe  and  un- 
suspected until  the  heat  of  the  hue  and  cry  tiad  abated. 


On  arriving  in  Paris  Colonel  Grant  repaired  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  M'Pherson,  in  eminent  jeweller  and 
worthy  Highlander,  of  whose  great  kindness  to  his 
countrymen  he  had  often  heard,  and  who  had  made 
a  ixarrow  escape  during  the  French  revolution  from 
the  tender  mercies  of  Robespierre.  Here  he  re- 
mained untroubled,  went  about  to  all  public  places, 
especially  to  military  reviews,  and  associated  freely 
wnh  aU  classes  of  society;  and  being  thus  in  the 
very  centre  of  military  and  political  intelligence,  he 
transmitted  to  the  head-quarters  of  our  army  in  Spain 
such  important  tidings  as  could  not  li.i\  e  hetK  else- 
where or  otherwise  obtained.  The  imjwrtancc  wliich 
Wellington  attached  to  these  communications  was 
thus  expressed  to  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  on  a  day 
when  his  lordship  was  making  up  the  mail  for  Eng- 
land: "Your  brother-in-law  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  I  ever  met  with;  evtn  now, 
when  he  is  in  Paris,  he  contrives  to  send  nic  informa- 
tion of  the  greatest  moment  to  our  govemnient.  I 
am  now  sending  information  of  his  to  ministers  of 
the  utmost  value  about  the  French  armies  in  every 
quarter,  infomtathn  which  will  surprise  them,  and 
which  they  cannot  by  possibility  get  in  any  other 
way,  and,  what  is  more,  which  I  am  quite  sure  is 
perfectly  correct." 

Having  thus  collected  such  knowledge  at  the 
fountain-head,  and  made  it  so  available  for  use. 
Colonel  Grant  discovered  that  Paris  would  soon 
become  too  hot  for  him.  Aware  of  this,  he  changed 
his  appearance,  remained  quiet,  discontinued  CJMK 
to  reviews  and  public  places,  and  obtained  a  nen 
passfwrt  in  the  name  of  an  American  gentleman 
who  had  died  a  few  hours  before  in  Paris.  But 
finding  that  the  police  were  awake  and  in  quest  of 
him,  hie  left  Paris,  and  made  for  the  coast,  where 
he  learned  that  a  British  man-of-war  was  stationed. 
By  a  promise  of  ten  napoleons  he  induced  a  French 
boatman  to  convey  him  to  the  place  where  the  ship 
was  stationed ;  tnu  the  tioatman,  either  from  fear  or 
malice,  stopped  short  when  he  had  nearly  reached 
the  spot,  rowed  back  to  the  port  he  had  left,  and 
coolly  demanded  the  whole  fare.  To  have  yielded 
would  have  exhausted  all  the  money  he  had,  tid  per* 
haps  have  consigned  him  to  a  French  prison  on  simU 
cion;  but  Grant  was  too  bold  and  wary  either  to  oe 
entrapped  or  bullied.  He  paid  the  fellow  only  one 
napoleon,  rebuking  him  at  the  same  time  for  his  inis- 
•  conduct;  and  when  the  other  threatened  a  reference  to 
the  police,  the  colonel  threatened  to  denounce  him  as 
aiding  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  of  which  the 
high  boat'fiure  demanded  would  be  a  snffident  prooC 
Confounded  by  this  logic,  the  boatman  slunk  away. 
.After  fresh  dangers  of  detection  Colonel  Gmnt  hived 
the  services  of  another  fisherman ;  hut  while  their 
boat  was  passing  the  mouth  of  the  hart>our,  suspicion 
was  roused,  and  a  shot  from  the  battery  compelled 
them  to  brbig-to  until  a  party  of  loldlen  had  come 
out  and  boarded  them.  In  this  emergency  the  oM 
fisherman,  when  he  lowered  his  sail,  enveloped  Grant 
within  it,  and  coiled  it  to  the  mast,  so  that  the 
colonel  cscapetl  the  exjdoration  of  the  searchers,  al- 
though they  probed  every  suspected  comer  and  ob- 
ject  in  the  boat  with  the  points  of  their  swords. 
Believing  that  all  was  right,  they  graciously  accepted 
a  present  of  some  fish;  and  to  protect  the  fisherman 
from  the  English,  they  described  precisely  the  exact 
spot  where  the  vessel  lay — the  very  information  which 
the  fisherman  most  needed.  He  .and  l  he  coli>nel  rowed 
by  ni^ht  according  to  the  direction,  and  early  in  the 
motrnqg  Grant  stood  in  safety  upon  the  deck  of  a 
Britidiaeventy-foor.  AstoonasbeanivedfaiEnghmd, 
in  order  to  vindicate  beyond  contradiction  the  pro- 
priety of  bis  escape,  he  obtained  permission  to  select  a 
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VicKh  oBcBT  fer  cxdnngej  but  In  gnng  to  prfion 
fertltat  purpose  he  was  surprised  to  fiiu]  the  fisher- 
and  his  son,  whom  the  British  had  captured, 
aotwilhitan  iiiig  a  written  protection  which  he  had 
g^NB  to  ihcm.  Grant,  whose  generosity  and  bc- 
nevakBceiiwe  equal  to  his  renuurkable  talents,  in- 
Matlf  procured  their  tibeiatioiit  md  lent  them  to 
Piuoe  with  »  snm  of  money.  He  then  returned  to 
his  duties  in  the  Peninsula;  so  that  after  a  short 
interval  of  four  months  from  his  capture  he  was  a^ain 
watching  the  pr  icoedings  of  the  army  of  Marmont. 

From  these  instances  an  estinuUe  may  be  formed 
flf  the  vahie  of  Grant's  services  in  the  Peninsular 
wat,  the  risk  at  which  they  were  performed,  and  hu 
wooderful  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  in  extri> 
calinj,'  himself  from  every  difficulty.  That  campaij^n 
was  an  Iliad,  in  which,  let  whosoever  might  be  the 
Ajax  and  the  Diomed,  he  was  the  Ulysses.  On  the 
letnm of  Napoleon  firom  Elba,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
too  hmnedhitely  cdled  Grant  from  the  military  col- 
lege at  Famham  to  Belgium,  to  take  charj^e  of  the 
intelligence  department ;  and  with  that  sagacity 
which  ever  distinguished  Grant  in  the  choice  of  his 
agents,  he  selected  a  man  and  his  wife  admirably 
fitted  for  the  office  to  go  lo  Puil  as  fpiei.  There 
thejr  obtained  access  by  some  means  or  other  to  the 
hmcan  de  la  guerre,  whence  they  obtained  sure  and 
valuable  intelligence,  which  Grant  transmitted  to  the 
duke.  One  of  these  communications,  dated  15th 
June,  among  other  inferior  matters,  contained  the 
folknring  tmpottant  tidings:  "Za  routes  tonl  euemm' 
Ma  A  tntipa  tt  de  maUrU,  la  offidtrt  de  temiet 

gnitt partmt  futut  que  la  grande  hatlaille  srra  livri^ 
mnttrvis  j\furs."  Here  was  intelligence  which,  if 
received  in  time,  would  have  prevented  the  surprise 
of  the  allies,  and  enabled  Wellington  to  transfer  the 
rnsat  conflict  from  Waterloo  to  the  banks  of  the 
Sambce^  where  the  victofy  might  have  been  won 
with  lets haard  and  loss.  But  this  important  missive, 
which  the  duke  should  have  received  on  the  l6th, 
did  not  reach  him  till  the  l8th  of  June,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  just  when  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  com- 
moicing.  Thi<a  delay,  however,  was  not  the  fault  of 
Colonel  Grant,  but  of  an  intennediate  authority,  who 
shottld  have  transmitted  the  note  from  Grant  to  head- 
<Iiiaftets,  but  who  on  his  own  authority  iklaycd  it, 
believing  cither  that  the  intelligence  was  false,  or  of 
little  importance.  Flow  strange  that  an  event  so  im- 
portant to  the  world  at  laige  shoidd  have  dqpended 
en  mch  a  oootii«!enqr ! 

Wben  the  alhed  armies  occupied  Paris,  the  ser. 
tlioaorGnnt  were  again  in  re<|uisition.  In  the  par- 
tition of  the  spoils  of  war  the  allies  showed  j;reat 
dexterity  in  appropriating  to  themselves  the  lion's 
share— a  circumstance  which  excited  the  discontent 
of  the  British  army — who  complained  of  the  Duke 
ef  Wellington's  remissness  about  their  interests. 
Thdr  eomplaints, '  however,  were  premature,  as 
Colonel  Grant  was  secretly  on  the  watch,  and  he  an  1 
bis  a;:;ent>  were  taking  note  of  every  article  that 
wa-,  ;«ein;,'  reinove<l  from  the  British  allotment.  He 
thus  enabled  the  duke  to  receive  restitution  in  money 
br  aO  that  WM  abstracted,  and  the  British  soldien 
were  saved  from  any  loss. 

When  the  European  war  had  ended.  Grant  went 
to  Iriiiii,  and  served  as  brigadier-gencral  in  tlie  first 
Burmese  war,  in  command  of  a  movable  column 
open  .\rracan.  But  then  he  was  stricken  by  fever, 
the  effects  of  wliich  were  oggimvated  by  a  mortified 
spirit,  fcr  his  services  had  not  been  recognized  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts.  He  returned  to  Europe, 
and  died  at  .\ix  la-Ghapelle,  where  a  monument  is 
weclcd  ui  the  I'rotestant  bur)'ing-ground  to  his 
aemoiy.   "He  was  by  no  means,  says  Sir  James 


M*Grigor,  "die  least  disthignished  fbr  military 

talents  of  the  many  distinj^uished  men  who  served 
with  the  Peninsular  army.  Equal  to  most  officers  of 
that  army  in  military  capacity,  he  far  surpassed  every 
one  I  ever  met  for  the  milder  virtues  of  the  Chris- 
tian soldier,  and  for  all  that  was  amiable^  kind,  and 
benevolent  in  disposition."  The  same  testimony  to 
his  personal  virtues  is  home  by  his  friend  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  William  Napier,  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  who  has  been  careful  to  record  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  achievements.  We 
extract  also  from  the  appendix  to  M'Grigor's  Auto- 
biography the  following  brief  notice  of  a  brother  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  which  ^ows  that  heroic 
and  military  worth  did  not  exclusively  belong  to  a 
single  member  of  the  family>— 

"In  this  place  it  will  perhaps  be  considered  an 
interesting  and  graceful  act  by  his  countrymen  to 
couple  with  the  name  of  Colonel  Cokjuhoun  Grant 
that  of  hb  tnother.  Colonel  Alexander  Grant,  who 
so  much  distinguished  himself  in  those  Indian  wars — 
particularly  that  of  the  Mahratta — which  were  the 
foundation  of  the  fame  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Pa.s.sing  over  many  of  the  numerous  actions  ami  as- 
saults in  which  he  gained  the  applause  of  his  superior 
officers  and  the  confidence  of  nis  soldiers,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  military  tact  and  individual  ex- 
ploits of  Brigade-major  Cirant  were  specially  con- 
spicuous; and  at  the  battle  of  Assaye  they  have  been 
widely  admitted  to  have  contributc-d  in  no  mi  de> 
gree  to  the  dedsion  of  that  memorable  day.  it  was 
at  his  si^gestion  that  the  ded^ve  chaij^e  of  cavalry 
was  made  which  saved  the  gallant  74t]i  regimeut  from 
being  annihilated;  and  his  suliscnui-nt  uliujuity  in 
the  field,  together  with  his  persotKil  (;xcrtioiis  \\  lure- 
ever  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  collecting,  obtained 
for  him  the  admiration  of  all  who  witnnsed  them. 
In  the  heat  of  the  action,  and  in  competition  with 
the  gallant  Captain  Scale  of  the  19th  dragoons,  he 
was  the  first  to  come  up  with  the  German  officer 
Pholman — a  favourite  leader  in  Scindia's  army— 
and  cut  him  off  his  horse.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  received  from  his  sovereign  the  dignity  of  C.B.t 
but  died  prematurely,  his  constitution,  though  natn- 
rally  vigorous  bei^g  broken  down  by  his  niuncrans 

campaigns." 

GRANT,  Sir  Francis,  of  Cullen,  a  iudge  and 
political  writer,  was  the  son  of  Archibald  Grant  of 
fiellintoiL*  in  the  north  of  Scotland^  a  cadet  of  the 
family  of  Grant  of  Grant,  the  various  branches  of 

which,  a!  tliat  period,  joined  the  same  political 
[>arty  which  was  supported  by  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  He  was  born  about  the  year  l66o,  and 
received  the  elementary  part  of  his  education  at  one 
of  the  universities  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  destined 
for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  and  as  at  that  period 
there  were  no  regular  in.stitutions  for  the  attainment 
cif  legal  knnwlfdi^e  1:1  Si  1  .tl.ujil,  r.n<!  the  eminent 
schools  of  law  on  the  Continent  furnished  admirable 
instruction  in  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  on  which  the 
principles  of  the  greater  port  of  the  Scottish  system 
are  fbnnded— ahmf  widi  most  of  the  aspirants  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  Mr.  Grant  pursued  his  professional 
stuilies  at  Lcyden,  where  he  iiad  t!ic  ^olhI  iiirtune 
to  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  illustrious  commen- 
tator John  Voet;  an  advantage  by  which  he  is  said 
to  haTeioftrprafitcd«  that  the  great  civilian  retained 
and  expreHca  for  yon  afteninrds  a  high  opinion 


'  Such  is  his  paternity,  as  given  in  Haig  and  BruaMo's  Hit' 
tery  of  tke  ColUgt  »/  yuitut^  oa  the  authoriqr  of  MilM'a 
geneftfo((ical  MS.  Wodraw,  m  am  of  Us  iwiicsllsiifwis 
manuscnpu,  tay«  he  aadaiHeod  hiai  te  be  dw  son  of  a 
ckigyman. 
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of  his  diligence  and  attainments,  and  recommend c< I 
to  his  other  students  the  example  of  his  young  Scot- 
tish pupil.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  borne  throu};h 
his  whole  life  a  character  remnrkahlc  for  docility, 
modesty,  and  unobtrusive  firmness,  which  prucurc>i 
him  the  countenance  and  respect  of  his  seniors,  and 
brought  him  honours  to  which  he  did  not  ap[)arently 
Mpirfc  Immediately  on  his  retaro  to  Scut  land,  and 
in  oomequence  of  the  exhibition  of  his  qualilications 
at  the  trial  preparatory  to  his  passing  at  the  bar,  we 
find  him  attraciiiiL;  the  notice  of  Sir  Cieoifje  M'Ken- 
zic,  tlu-ii  kird-aix ocatL-.  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish 
bar,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  wnic-sprcail 
irptttation  ;  a  circumstance  creditable  to  the  fechngs 
of  b.Jth,  and  which  niust  have  been  pecallariy  grati- 
fying to  the  younger  man,  from  the  ciraiffiitance  of 
his  e:*.rly  displaying  a  determined  opporition  to  the 
pfilitic.ii  mcnsures  of  the  lord-advocate.  Mr.  Grant 
was  oidy  twenty-eiyht  yein>  of  age  wlien  he  took 
an  active  part  in  that  memorable  convention  which 
sat  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1689,  to  decide 
on  the  dalms  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  when 
older  politicians  vacillated,  and  looked  to  accident 
for  the  direction  of  their  future  conduct,  he  boldly 
ailo])led  his  line  of  puliiics,  and  arL;ueil  strongly,  and 
it  would  appear  not  without  elfect,  that  the  only  fit 
coun>c  to  pursue  was  to  bestow  on  the  prince  the 
full  right  01  iovereientjr,  with  those  limitations  only 
which  a  caie  for  the  int^rity  of  the  eonstitation 
might  dictate,  and  without  any  insiihous  provisions 
which  might  afterwanls  distract  the  nation  by  a  re- 
currence of  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  His 
xeal  for  the  cause  he  liad  adopted  prompted  him  at 
that  juncture  to  publish  a  small  controversial  worV, 
which  he  called  iht  Loyalists  Reasons  for  his  pving 
Obedience  and  rtveiring  Allegiawe  to  the  Present 
Giirernrntitt,  as  hent^  obliged  thereto,  hv  [it  K-iiii; 
foitndi-d  on)  the  I.ttn's  0/  GoJ^  Nature,  and  Nations, 
and  Cni!,  hy  ¥.  G.  In  the  freedom  of  modem 
political  discuttion  the  arguments  which  wck  pro- 
duced as  reasons  for  a  change  of  government  woold 
aii;iear  a  little  singular;  the  whole  is  a  ])oint  of  law 
tightly  argufil,  as  if  fitted  to  meet  the  eye  of  a  COol 
ami  skillul  j  i'lge,  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  dis- 
cover its  accordance  or  disagreement  with  the  letter 
of  the  law.  The  ground,  however,  upon  which  he 
has  met  his  advemries  is  strictly  of  their  own  choos- 
In  7,  and  the  advocate  for  a  revolution  seems  to  have 
adhered  with  all  due  strictness  to  relevancy  an<l  sound 
law.  He  founds  his  arguments  on  certain  postulates, 
from  which,  an<l  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  deduces 
that  King  James  had  forfeited  his  superiority  by 
eommltting  a  grand  feudal  ddict  against  hte  viMakt 
and  the  throne  Iwing  thus  vacated,  he  shows,  in 
several  theses,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  made 
a  conquest  of  the  same,  and  had  relinquished  its  dis- 
posal to  the  country,  and  the  country,  having  thus 
the  choice  of  a  ruler,  oi^ht  to  bestow  the  govern- 
ment on  the  generous  conqueror.  The  whole  is 
wound  up  by  several  borollaries,  in  a  strictly  syllo- 
gi  tic  fjrm.  The  reasonings  are  th  >-,e  of  an  acute 
liwyer,  well  interspersetl  with  authorities  from  the 
civil  and  feudal  law;  and  it  may  easily  be  presumed 
that  such  reasoning,  when  applied  judiciously  and 
coolly  to  the  subject,  had  more  effect  on  the  restricted 
intellect  of  the  age,  than  the  eloquence  of  Dalrymple, 
or  the  energy  of  Hamilton.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  the 
work  in  reconciling  the  feudalized  minds  of  the  Scot- 
tish gentry  to  the  alteration,  is  said  to  have  hcen 
ofactical  and  apparent;  and  while  the  author  received 
honounand  emoluments  from  the  crown,  his  prud- 
ence ftnd  firmness  made  him  respected  by  the  ]>any 

he  h^i'!  opposed. 
The  tide  of  Mr.  Grant's  ibrtuiie  coniiuuud  lo  tluw 


witli  steadiness  from  the  period  of  this  successful 
attempt  in  the  political  world,  and  he  was  constantly 
in  the  eye  of  government  as  a  trustworthy  ^enon, 
who^  services  might  be  useful  for  iurtbenng  its 
measures  in  those  precarious  times.  With  such 
views  a  liaront-lcy  was  bestowed  on  him,  uncx- 
|)ectedly  and  without  solicitation,  in  tl>e  year  1705, 
preparatory  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms;  and  after  theoonsammatiooof  that 
measure  he  was  raised  to  the  bendi.  where  he  took 
his  seat  as  Lord  Cullen  in  tlu-  \enr  1709.  He  Ls 
sail!  to  have  abided  to  tlu-  nuinlK-rless  controversial 
]).ini]>hlcts  on  the  union;  and  if  certain  pamphlets 
calltni  Jissays  on  Kcnuwins;  the  .Xatioual  Prejudita 
a^auui  a  L'nion,  to  which  some  one  has  attached 
bit  BSBM^  be  really  inm  his  pen  <which,  fiom  the 
cireumstance  mder  wiiicli  fhey  bear  to  have  been 
written,  is  rather  dotlbttid),  they  show  him  to  have 
entered  into  the  subject  with  a  liberality  of  judgment 
and  an  extent  of  information  i>cldom  exhibited  in 
such  controversies,  and  to  have  possessed  a  peculiarly 
acute  foresight  of  the  stdnmtages  of  an  inter^uuige 
of  commerce  and  privileges.  \x>n\  Cullen  was  1 
warm  friend  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  maintainer 
of  its  pristine  purity,  and  of  what  is  more  essential 
than  the  form,  or  even  the  doctrine,  of  any  church, 
the  means  of  preserving  its  moral  influence  on  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  people,  "He  was," 
says  Wodrow,  "very  useful  for  the  esiecuting  of  the 
laws  against  immorality."  The  power  of  tlie  judi- 
cature of  a  nation  o\er  its  morality  is  a  subject  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  long  paid  much  attention. 
We  find  him  in  the  year  1700  publishing  a  tract  en- 
titled  Brief  Account  0/ the  kise.  Nature,  andPf*' 
grm  of  the  Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  Mannm, 
<Srv.,  in  England,  with  a  Preface  exhorting  the  L'jc 
of  such  .Societies  in  Scotland  "  This  pani])hlct  era- 
bodies  an  account  of  the  institution  and  regulation 
of  these  societies  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Woodwanl, 
which  the  publisher  recommends  should  be  imitated 
in  Scotland.  The  subject  is  a  ddicate  and  difficah 
one  to  a  person  who  looks  for'.\ard  to  a  strict  and 
impartial  adiiiintstration  of  tlu-  law  as  a  judge,  a  duty 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  combine  with  that  of  a  dis- 
cretionary rm.rt'/' mtfrtrm;  but,  as  a  private  indiNndnal, 
he  proposes,  as  a  just  and  salutary  restraint,  that 
such  societies  should  "pretend  to  IM  anthoiity  or 
judicatory  power,  but  to  consult  and  endeavour,  in 
subserviency  to  the  magistracy,  to  promote  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  by  the  respective  magistrates;" 
a  species  of  institution  often  followctl  by  well-mean- 
ing men,  but  which  is  not  without  danger,  llits 
tract  is  cttrions  ftom  its  having  been  published  ibr 
gratis  distribution,  and  as  {>crhaps  the  earliest  piao 
tically  rnor.d  tract  which  was  published  for  such  a 
purpose  in  Sc >i liiid.  The  strict  religious  feeling 
of  the  author  afterwanls  displays  itself  in  a  pamphlet, 
ciUcd  'V/  .Short  //.story  of  the  Sabbath,  containing 
some  few  Grounds  for  its  Morality,  and  Cases  about 
its  Observance;  with  a  brief  Answer  to,  or  Antidpa- 
tion  of,  several  Objections  against  ;"  puMM.ed 

ill  1705.  This  production  aims  its  attacks  at  what 
the  author  says  are  improperlv  ternic<l  the  inn<Kciit 
recreations  of  the  Sabbath,  h  has  all  tlie  qualifica- 
tions which  are  necessary  to  make  it  be  received 
within  the  strictest  definition  of  a  polemical  pam* 
phlet:  authorities  arc  patherc<l  together  from  all  quar- 
ters of  t!ic  world  ;  the  sacred  text  is  abinu^.ir.'ly 
adduced;  and  laboured  parallels  are  intrixlucoi,  m 
some  cases  where  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  applica- 
tion, in  others  where  it  is  somewhat  difhcult  to  dis- 
cover it.    Controversial  tracts  are  frequently  the 

\v,':-\  iri'rrc^fii';;  proilu:  tions  of  anv  ngc  :  they  nre 
the  ebulhiioii  of  ilic  tccliut;  of  the  time.    Called  out, 
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generally,  by  the  excitement  of  a  critical  state  of 
afliirs  and  iinj;uari!e<i  by  the  thouf^ht  and  reflection 
bestowed  on  a  lengthened  work,  they  are,  next  to 
tpeeches  accurately  reported,  the  best  evidence  pes- 
Italy  poMcao  of  the  character  of  a  public  writer. 
Thow  which  we  have  already  leferred  to  am  aaooy- 
WMl;hut  we  have  ever)- rcasi  >!i  tn  believe  they  have 
been  atlnlnitc<l  to  the  proper  ';u;irt<.r. 

Ljrd  Culleii  had  a>  liis  c  'tiin  uiioii-  <iii  tlie  bench, 
Cockboro  of  Dnniston,  M  'Kcnzie  of  koyston,  Kr- 
dtiae  of  Dun,  and  I'ringle  of  Newhall,  under  the 
pnadcnqr  of  Sir  Hew  JJttliynple,  aoa  lo  the  cele- 
Mtred  Vboottnt  Stair.  In  the  cootk  of  seventeen 
jan,  durinjj  which  he  filled  the  responsible  station 
of  a  judge,  and  the  more  than  ordinarily  responsible 
Stnation  of  a  Scottish  judge,  he  is  asserted  by  his 
ftkads  to  have  been  impartial  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  laws,  vigilant  in  thdr  application,  and  a  pro- 
tector of  the  poor  and  persecuted;  and,  what  is  more 
condttchre  to  the  credit  of  the  assertion,  no  enemy 
ha>  contradicted  it.  A  character  of  his  manner  an<] 
qaalilicattoLis  is  thus  given  in  rather  obscure  terms 
}ff  Wodrow:— "  His  style  is  dark  and  intricate,  and 
ID  were  bis  pleadings  at  the  bar  and  his  discourses 
en  the  bench.  One  of  his  fellow<-ienators  tells  me 
ht  wi?  a  living  libr.-.rv,  .Tnd  the  most  ready  in  ci'a- 
twn.  When  the  lurd^  wanted  aiiythinij  in  tlie  civil 
or  canon  law  to  be  cast  up,  or  acts  of  j)arliamcnt, 
lie  Dcver  £uled  them,  but  turned  to  the  place,  lie 
■eacd  a  little  ambolatoiy  in  hit  jocbment  a&  to 
dimdi  govemment,  but  was  a  man  of  great  piety 
nd  devotion,  wonderfully  serious  in  prayer  and 
lestaing  the  word."  It  is  not  improbable  that  by 
the  terms  "dark  and  intricate,"  the  histori.nn  means 
what  would  now  be  expressed  by  "j  i  found  ami 
nhtle."  The  confidence  which  his  friends,  and  the 
eontry  in  general,  repoeed  in  his  generosity  and 

iu-'i  i<  S.T1  1  lo  have  been  so  deeply  felt,  that  on 
»i^  mujn.iiip.^  an  intention  to  ilispose  of  his  paternal 
r-.t.i;i:,  and  mvc-t  the  ])n>cec<ls,  alon.;  wiili  hi-,  pro- 
fc4,-.ional  gairLs,  in  some  other  manner,  many  decayed 
tunilics  oflercd  their  shattercnl  estates  for  his  pur- 
chase, in  the  hope  that  his  legal  skill,  and  undeviat- 
ing  equity,  might  be  the  means  of  secaring  to  them 
some  small  renin. ua  of  the  price — the  condition  of 
incumbrance  to  which  they  had  been  long  subjected, 
and  the  improbability  of  their  lieing  enabled,  by  the 
intricate  courses  of  the  feudal  law,  to  adjust  the 
vwioas  securities,  forbidding  them  to  expect  such  a 
result  by  any  other  measure.  On  this  occasion  he 
p:irchased  the  estate  of  .Monymusk,  still  the  property 
of  his  descendants  and  it  is  nobly  recorded  of  him 
that  he  used  his  l^ai  acuteness  m  classing  the  vari- 
ous demands  •gnlititf  the  estate,  and  compromising 
With  the  crediton»  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  secure  a 
ooBsidefabk  surplus  sum  to  the  vender  of  a  property 
which  was  burdened  to  an  amount  considerably 
above  its  value. 

.Mthough  acnte,  however,  in  h;s  m.Trjafjcmciit  of 
the  bttsioess  of  others.  Lord  Cullcn  has  borne  the 
teputatioD  of  having  been  a  most  remiss  and  careless 
wmagei  of  his  own  affairs ;  a  defect  which  seems 
lo  have  been  perceived  and  rectified  by  his  more 
praiivnt  and  calculating  spouse,  who  b-^re  on  her 
own  shoulders  the  whole  burden  of  the  family  matters. 
It  is  narrated  that  this  sagadous  lady,  finding  that 
the  ordiaaij  care  Ivhich  most  men  bestow  on  their 
owahwtoess  was  faieffectnal  in  dmwing  her  husband's 
attention  to  the  proper  legal  security  of  his  property, 
was  in  the  habit,  111  any  case  where  her  mind  mis- 
gave her  as  to  the  probaljle  effect  of  anv  ri<  :i>urc 
the  wished  to  adopt,  of  getting  the  matter  represented 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  "casc^"  on  which  hisopuiion 
«s»  reqiMMBd  as  a  latirjrcr. 


This  excellent  and  useful  man  died  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  23d  of  .March,  1726,  of  an  illness  which  lasted 
only  two  days,  but  which,  from  its  commencement, 
was  considered  mortal,  and  thus  prepared  him  to 
meet  a  speedv  death.  His  frieiwl  Wodrow,  stating 
that  the  phyacbn  had  given  infonnatlon  of  his  mor> 
tal  illness  to  Lord  Cullen's  brother-in-law,  Mr.  For- 
dyce,  thus  records  the  cli>>ing  scene: — ''Mr.  Fordyce 
went  to  him,  anil  signified  -.o  much.  My  lord,  alter 
he  had  told  him,  smiled  and  put  forth  his  hand  and 
took  my  informer  by  the  hand,  and  said.  Brother, 
you  have  brought  me  the  best  news  ever  I  heard, 
and  signified  he  was  desiroas  for  death,  and  how 

welcome  a  message  this  was.  He  had  no  great  pain, 
and  spoke  to  the  edificaticm  of  all  who  came  to  sec 
him,  and  that  day,  and  till  Wednesday  at  twelve, 
when  he  died,  was  without  a  cloud,  and  in  full  as- 
surance of  faith."' 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Lord  Cullea 
published  Laia,  Itelipon,  and  EducatioHy  eoruidertti 
III  three  l-.  isays,  and  A  Key  to  the  Plot,  hy  A'ejlectious 
on  the  ReMiwn  oj  He  left  behind  him  three 

sons  and  five  dat^len.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Archi» 
bald,  for  some  time  srarascnted  the  shire  of  Aber- 
deen in  parliament.  The  second,  William,  was  a 
di3ling\iished  ornament  of  the  Scottish  bar.  Hi-  w  i, 
at  one  time  procurator  to  the  church,  and  principal 
clerk  to  the  General  .Vssemlily.  In  1737  he  was 
appointed  solicitor-general,  and  in  1 738  lord-advo- 
ca'e,  an  office  which  he  held  during  the  rebellion  of 
1745;  a  period  which  roust  have  tried  Uie  virtue  of 
the  occupier  of  such  a  situation,  bat  which  hss  left 
him  the  credit  of  having,  in  the  words  of  Ixird 
Woodhoiiselec,  performed  his  duties,  "regulated 
hy  a  principle  of^  equity,  tempering  the  strictness  of 
the  law."  He  succeeded  Grant  of  £lchies  on  the 
bench  in  1754,  taking  his  seat  as  Lord  Prestoneimi^ 
and  afterw.^rds  became  lord  justicc-clerk.  He  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  improving  the  fisheries 
an<l  manufactures  of  .Scotland,  and  nil t  r« ards  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  annexed  estates.  He 
died  at  BaA  in  1764. 

GRANT,  Mrs.,  of  Laggan.    This  ambible  and 

talented  authf)ress,  in  whom  a  manly  intellect  was 
so  happily  bleiule<l  with  woman's  gentleness  and 
delicate  feeling,  was  born  at  Glasgow  on  the  2lst  of 
Febniaiy,  1755.  Her  father,  Duncan  M  'Vicar,  was 
an  officer  in  the  British  army:  her  mother  was  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  Stewart  of  In- 
vemahylc  in  Argyleshire.  A  short  time  after  she 
was  horn  h<  r  f.ither  accompnnicd  his  regiment  to 
America,  wiih  the  intention  of  settling  there;  and 
soon  after  tht>  as  effected,  he  was  joined  by  his  wife 
and  infant  daughter,  the  latter  being  scarcely  three 
years  old.  As  New  Yoric,  the  place  of  her  resid- 
ence, was  at  this  time  thinly  peoi)led,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts,  where  the  sittkrs  dwelt  miles 
apart  from  each  other,  the  early  opportunities  of 
education  which  Mrs.  Grant  possessed  were  such  as 
to  furnish  little  hope  of  future  literary  exodlenoe. 
But,  happily  for  her,  she  had  a  careful  instructor  in 
her  mother,  bcsiilcs  whom  she  had  no  other;  and 
she  so  profited  by  ilomcstK-  tuition,  that  <.he  quickly 
learned  t  >  read,  and  l)efore  her  sixth  yc-ar  was  fmishe<l 
had  perused  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
was  well  acquainted  vrith  its  contents.  It  was  the 
home  teaching  of  Scotfaind  at  this  period  tnms- 
planfcl  ii:fo  !h.-  bnck-set'drmeiits  nf  .America.  She 
al^o  nc(|iiire  1  .(!i>iiit  tlie  ^.mltJ  tune  a  knowleiige  of 
the  Initi.li  laiKMiiL;'',  in  con-ei]nence  of  residing  for 
some  months  with  a  family  of  i>utch  colonists.  >iot 
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long  after,  she  learned  to  write,  solely  from  chance 
Icsions  which  she  rcccivol  in  penmanship  from  the 
sergeant  of  a  Scottish  rfj,'imcnt.  Observ  ing  also  the 
eagerness  of  his  pupil  for  knowledge,  he  presented 
her  with  an  appropriate  Scottish  soldier's  gift — even 
the  poem  of  IVaiiace,  by  Blind  Harry,  the  patriotic 
Homer  of  Scotland.  The  quaint  and  almost  for- 
gotten language  in  which  tlii^  work  is  wrilteii,  :is 
well  as  its  oh>(>]ete  orthi>yraphy,  would  have  tnade 
it  a  scaled  b>ok  to  the  half-Scottish  half- American 
little  maiden,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  the 
iefgeant,  who  taught  her  to  dedjf^ier  the  words  and 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  old  heroic  minstrel. 
From  this  source  she  mainly  Llcnvcd  that  enthusi- 
astic love  of  her  native  country  whn.h  ever  afterwards 
was  a  distinguishing  feature  m  her  character.  An- 
other epic,  which  had  a  still  higher  influence  in  the 
formation  of  her  mind,  followed.  This  was  Milton's 
Paradise  /^tt,  which  she  received  from  an  officer  In 
her  father's  regiment,  who  marked  her  love  of  read- 
ing; and  this  sublime  production,  which  has  daunted 
so  many  youthful  readers  at  the  outset,  she  studied 
with  cafemess  and  pteasore.  The  expansion  of  in- 
tellect and  tanpravanent  of  taste  whidi  the  careful 
perusal  of  the  great  English  bard  imparte<l  to  her 
conversation  were  so  conspicuous,  that  the  nioNt  dis- 
tingiiislicil  of  the  New  WnV.  society,  young  though 
she  was  were  proud  to  cultivate  her  acauaintancc. 
The  chief  of  tliese  was  Madame  Schuyler,  a  lady 
with  whose  excellence  and  worth  she  afterwards 
made  the  British  pohtic  sympathize,  in  her  Memmrs 
9/ an  AmerUan  Ijidy. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  M 'Vicar, 
the  father  of  .Mrs.  (irant,  had  repaired  to  America 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  settler  in  one 
of  its  colonies.  This  he  effected  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, where  he  received  a  grant  of  land,  to  which 
he  made  large  additions  by  purchase,  while  his  worth 
and  ingratiating  manners  secured  him  the  esteem 
not  only  of  the  settleni,  but  the  native  Indian  tribes. 
But  this  career  of  prosperity  was  interrupted  by  ill 
health,  so  that  be  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native 
country  in  1768,  bringing  with  him  hb  wife  and 
dauijhtcr,  the  latter  havin;;  now  rcacheil  the  n;.;e  of 
thirteen.  A  few  years  after,  Mr.  .M 'Vicar  was  aj)- 
p<iinted  barrack -master  fif  Fort  Au;;ustus.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  he  bad  bfen  obliged  to  leave 
America  in  such  haste  as  to  no  opportunity  to 
dispose  of  his  property;  and,  00  the  breaking  out  of 
the  American  war,  the  whole  was  conhscatedbv  the 
new  repul)lican  government,  so  that  he  was  reiluced 
to  his  limited  pay  of  barrack-master.  At  the  same 
Station  of  Fort  Augustus  was  the  Rev.  James  (irant, 
the  militaij  chapuin,  an  accomplished  scholar,  of 
•miable  manners,  and  connected  with  some  of  the 

niOSt  rcsiicct.nhlc  families  of  the  district,  between 
whom  and  Miss  .M'\'icar  an  acquaintanceship  of 
kindred  di>n<i>itioii  riiJcnctl  into  permanent  atf'eclion. 
Soon  afterwards  they  were  married,  in  consc<iueiice 
of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Grant,  In  1 779,  to  the  parish 
of  Laman  in  Invemess-shire-»ft  anion  from  which 
the  sooject  of  our  aMmair  leodved  her  literary  nanie 
and  desii^TiatioO, 

On  becomii^thewifeof  a  Highland  minister  Mrs. 
Grant  addressed  herself  in  good  earnest  to  become 
useful  among  the  people  of  the  parish.  But  a  diffi- 
culty oppos«i  her  progress  at  the  outset.  Although 
a  Mac,  she  was  not  a  Highlander;  and  she  was 
ignorant  of  Gaelic,  that  most  essential  of  passports 
to  a  Highland  heart.  Undeterred,  however,  by  an 
obstacle  which  few  Lowlaiidcrs  have  ever  sur- 
mounted, she  comDMBBKl  the  study  of  that  OMMt 
dilBcalt  of  all  langui^es,  and  made  such  progress 
that  die  was  soon  able  to  convene  icadily  with  the 


people  in  their  own  beloved  tongue.  In  the  woodi 
of  America  she  had  been  early  trained  to  the  lalwor 
of  such  a  necessary  task,  by  mastering  the  old  .Saxon 
Scotch  of  Blind  ilarr/s  Wallaee,  Along  with  the 
Celtic  language  she  studied  the  namiers  and  feehBgi 
of  the  Highlander^  and  was  soon  able  to  identi^ 
herself  with  the  people  among  whom  her  lot  had  been 
ta^t.  They,  on  their  part,  appreciated  these  kind 
labours  of  a  stranger  with  true  Highland  enthusiasm, 
and  felt  that  she  was  thcur  own  countrywoman  in 
heart  and  soul,  as  well  as  in  tongue  and  lineage.  la 
this  way  tranquil  years  p.assed  on  in  Laggan,  and 
Mrs.  firant,  the  motticr  cf  twelve  children,  scetncd 
little  hkfly  to  commence  a  new  life  as  an  authorcvs, 
and  obtain  distinction  in  the  literary  woihl.  Hut 
such  was  her  ward,  and  stern  misfortune  and  neces- 
sity were  to  be  the  instruments  of  its  accomplishment 
Alter  four  successive  deaths  in  her  family,  her  husfasad 
died,  and  she  was  left  a  helpless  widow,  with  e^ht 
children  dependent  upon  her  exertions,  while  the 
manse,  so  long  her  happy  home,  must  be  left  to  the 
successor  of  her  husband.  In  taking  account  also 
of  her  worldly  aflkirs,  she  found  that  she  was  woith 
less  than  nothing;  fortheaadeof  Highland  and  derfcsl 
hospitality  by  which  her  household  h-id  hitherto  been 
reg\il.ated,  rather  exceeded  than  e<]uallc<i  the  amount 
of  sii]>end,  so  that  she  found  herMrlf  somewhat,  though 
not  greatly,  in  debt.  But  strong  in  her  trust  on  that 
Providence  which  had  been  with  her  from  eariiest 
infancy*  she  coniinonted  her  new  Mcemities»  and  bs 
first  step  was  to  take  diai^  of  a  tmall  fum  fai  die 
nei'^hbourhoml  of  laggan.  This  expedient  soon 
failed,  ami  in  1803  she  removed  to  the  neij^hbour- 
hood  of  Stirling.  Something  was  nccessan,  to  be 
done,  and  that  speedily;  but  the  great  difficulty  lay 
in  the  choice.  At  last  the  friends  of  Mrs.  OtlBt 
suggested  the  idea  of  authorship.  She  had  writtco 
many  verses  which  they  had  greatly  admired  in 
manuscript,  and  these,  collected  into  a  printed 
volume,  mijjht  be  eijually  acceptable  to  the  public 
at  large.  Her  i>oems,  indeed,  had  been  hasty  pn>- 
ductiona^  of  Which  she  had  hitherto  made  nwll 
accoant,  and  it  was  with  no  little  urgency  that  tbe 
was  perstiadeii  I0  try  the  experiment  of  publishing. 
.She  had  not  even  a  collection  of  tlu-ve  [)oeins  in  her 
possession,  as  she  generally  sent  them  to  her  numer- 
ous correspondenU,  without  retaining  a  copy  for 
herself.  The  work  was  announced  to  be  published 
by  subscription,  and  so  well  did  her  friends  exert 
themselves,  that  5000  subscribers  were  soon  procwed. 
This  publication,  which  appeared  in  1803,  although 
favourably  received  by  the  public,  was  scarcely  cal- 
culated to  make  any  lasting  impression,  or  stamp  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Grant  as  a  genuine  poetes;  and 
accordingly,  it  has  long  ago  disappeared  from  amoeg 
those  works  of  ;he  period  which  the  present  gtOCn* 
lion  cares  to  read.  Its  profits,  however,  enabled 
her  to  discharge  those  <lcbts  which  had  been  con- 
tracted at  Laggan,  and  which  had  continued  to 
weigh  upon  her  mitnl.  Hut  fresh  domestic  diffi- 
culticaoociund.  Her  elde&t  daughter  had  been  sent 
to  Bristol  for  tbe  cure  of  a  consumptive  comptaioi, 
which  was  attended  with  heavy  expense;  and  one  of 
her  sons,  who  had  got  an  appointment  to  India 
through  the  kindness  of  her  friend  Mr.  Charic* 
Grant,  chairman  of  the  India  House,  required  tbe 
necesaury  outfit.  Hie  success  that  attended  the 
former  attempt  suggested  a  fresh  trial  of  authofsh^ 
and  Mrs.  Grant  was  advised  by  her  friends  to  colwt 
and  publish  her  letters.  These  h.ad  been  written  in 
the  manse  of  L.iggan  to  her  corres|x)ndents  overt 
course  of  years,  and  were  SO  full  of  Highland  scenery, 
character,  and  legends,  expressed  in  the  haKriot 
Style  of  e^olary  composition,  that,  e«CD  with  Ae 
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omission  of  whatever  was  pliftte  or  confidential,  it 
was  thought  tbqr  would  foim  an  aoe^teble  work  to 
the  reading  public.  She  allowed  henelf  to  be  per- 
loaded,  and  the  result  was  her  bc<>t  and  most  popular 
production,  the  Ldten  from  the  Mountains,  which 
was  published  in  1806.  This  work  went  through 
aoaay  editions,  and  was  so  justly  appreciated  among 
ihe  talented  and  influential  men  m  the  day,  as  to 
procure  for  her  many  distinguished  friends,  among 
whom  maybe  cnumented  Sir  William  (irant,  master 
of  the  rolls.  Sir  Willt.un  l'.irquh.ir.  and  Bisho)) 
Porteous.  The  only  other  works  which  she  sub- 
sequently published  were.  Memoirs  of  an  American 
Utfyt  and  EsMjn  *m  Uu  SupmtiUtiu  9/  tk*  High, 
bmdm  of  Sntiand:  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
did  not  detract  from  the  reputation  she  had  already 
won.  Her  productions  are  thus  characterized  by  Sir 
Waiter  Scott,  a  judge  well  fitted  to  estimate  them: 
— "Her  literary  works,  although  composed  amidst 
laisfortaiie  and  privation,  are  written  at  once  with 
danplidty  and  force;  and  uniformly  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  virtuous  and  courageous  mind,  recommending 
to  the  reader  that  patience  and  fortitude  which  the 
writer  hcr^lf  practi^ied  in  such  an  eminent  degree. 
Herwritii^  deservedly  popular  bi  her  own  countrv, 
derive  their  socoeu  from  the  happj  manner  in  which, 
addicaring  themselves  to  the  national  pride  of  the 
Scottish  people,  they  breathe  a  spirit  at  once  of 
patriotism,  and  of  that  candour  which  renders  patriot- 
ism un^elhsh  and  liher.il.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  attesting  our  belief  that  Mrs.  Cirant's  writings  have 
produced  a  strong  and  salutary  effect  upon  her  coun- 
tmnen,  who  not  only  found  recorded  in  them  much 
«f  BBtiMHi  history  and  antiouities,  which  would  other- 
wiM  bare  been  forgotten,  but  found  them  combined 
with  the  soundest  and  the  best  lessons  of  virtue  and 
Biorahty." 

la  1810  Mrs.  Grant  removed  from  Stirliiy  to 
Edinburgh,  where  she  resided  during  the  rest  of  her 

hfc.  But  still  domestic  calamities  pursued  her,  and 
all  her  children  diet!  succes^sively,  except  her  youngest 
son,  who  survived  her.  In  the  midst  of  these  afflic- 
tions, so  trying  to  the  affectionate  heart  of  a  w  idow  ed 
BJother,  it  is  gratifying  to  add  that  she  was  nut  wholly 
■aiirtcri  in  the  struggle.  Her  talents  and  her  worth 
had  surrounded  her  with  a  circle  of  affectionate 
friendi,  who  in  the  wor?,t  hour  were  ready  not  only 
with  lymiaihy  but  aid.  In  1825  an  application  was 
made  in  her  behalf  for  a  pension  from  government, 
sabKribed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
Mackenzie  (the  Man  of  Feeling),  Sir  William  Ar- 
buthoot.  Sir  Robert  Liston,  and  Principal  Baird, 
wUch  was  cordially  granted  by  Geoige  IV.  At  first 
it  amounted  to  only  ^  5°>  afterwards  increasc<l 

to  j^ioo  per  annum;  and  this,  with  several  legacies 
from  deceased  friends,  enabled  her  to  spend  the  last 
years  of  her  life  not  only  in  comfort,  but  comparative 
aAMnce.  But  those  for  whose  sake  she  most  wished 
to  have  obtained  it  had  one  by  one  been  snatched 
away!  She  was  also  at  t!u>.  period  an  invalid;  for, 
nearly  seven  years  l)efore  the  pension  was  ohtanied, 
she  had  a  fall  in  descending  a  stair,  from  the  effects 
of  which  she  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  her  house 
difing  the  rest  of  her  life.  But  still  she  was  resigned, 
sad  even  happy;  and  her  frequent  study  of  the  Bible 
I'Jri-i.^'  her  hours  of  leisure,  as  well  as  her  eniivcrsa- 
ti  'ii  w.tti  intimate  friends,  betokened  the  sure  foun- 
dation upon  which  her  comfort  was  establi.she<l. 
Thus  she  lived,  honoured  and  beloved,  till  the  eighty* 
fourth  year  of  her  age,  when  a  cold,  that  incrnsed 
into  influenza,  ended  her  days  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, i8j8,  and  her  remains  were  interred  in  the  new 
cemetery  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Ciithbert's. 
Her  chief  talent  lay  ia  conversation,  in  which  she 


was  unrivalled,  and  hence  the  high  fame  she  ac> 
quired  amoi^  the  Utenanr  drcles  ofthe  day.  That 
voice  has  passed  away  of  whldi  her  works  were  hut 

an  echo,  an  1  thus  the  works  themselves  arc  now 
rated  beneath  iheir  merits.  Still,  however,  the 
Letters  from  the  Afoutitains  will  continue  to  attest 
the  high  talent  of  their  writer,  and  be  perused  with 
pleasure  and  profit^ 

GRANT,  Sir  William.  This  able  lawyer  was 
a  descendant  of  the  (irants  of  Beldornic,  a  sept  of  the 
{>arent  clan.  Mis  father,  originally  a  farmer,  was 
afterwards  appointed  collector  of  customs  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death.  His 
son  William,  the  subject  of  thhi  notice^  was  bom  at 
Elchies  in  Mnr.iystitre,  in  1754,  and  was  educated 
at  the  i;i  uiiiiuu-sciiool  of  I'dgin,  along  with  his 
youn:;er  lirother,  who  afterwards  became  collector 
at  Martinico.  William  did  not  forget,  when  he  had 
attained  distinction,  the  place  in  which  he  had  been 
trained,  so  that,  thirty  years  afterwards,  when  the 
school  was  to  be  rebuilt,  he  was  one  of  its  earliest 
contributors.  Ilis  education  was  ctimjdtted  at  the 
old  college  of  Aberdeen.  In  the  choice  of  a  profes* 
sion,  which  was  that  of  law,  he  was  directed  bj  the 
advice  of  his  unde,  a  merchant,  who  had  ben  10 
successful  in  England  that  he  was  enabled  to  pur- 
chase the  estate  of  Klchies  on  which  he  had  been 
born.  Alter  the  usual  course  of  stutly  at  Alierdetn 
had  been  finished,  Wdliam(irant  went  to  I.ontion, 
and  was  enteretl  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  At  the  agt  of 
twent^-fivc,  although  he  had  not  yet  beenopdied  to 
the  English  bur,  he  was  considered  competent  for 
colonialpractice,  and  was  appointed  attorney-general 
of  Canada.  In  this  new  olhce  his  professional  talents 
soon  brought  him  into  universal  esteem.  He  also 
showed  that  he  understood  the  adage  of  tarn  Marti 
fuam  Afenmno;  for  on  Quebec  being  besieged  by 
the  American  amy  under  Montgomery,  the  attorney* 
general  became  a  bold  and  active  captain  of  volun- 
teers, and  continucil  to  perform  military  duty  until 
the  siege  was  ended.  After  this  he  continued  to 
discharge  his  civil  duties  for  several  years;  but 
finding  the  position  of  Canada  too  critical,  as  well 
as  colonial  oractioe  too  limited  for  his  aspiratioaa, 
he  resigned  nis  office  of  attorney-general ;  and  on  re- 
torning  to  London  he  entered  with  full  ardour  upon  a 
more  favourable  arena  in  the  courts  of  Wotmin.ster, 
after  havini;  been  commissioned  in  1 787  to  practise 
as  an  English  barrister.  His  commencement,  how. 
ever,  was  so  unpropitious  as  to  bring  all  his  energy 
and  resolution  into  full  exercise,  and  nerve  them 
with  double  vigour;  for  however  eminent  he  had 
been  at  tiie  bar  of  (JucIkjc,  he  found  himself  an 
utter  stranger  in  London,  while  his  shy  retiring 
habits  gave  little  promise  that  such  a  difficulty 
would  be  easily  obviated.  Fortunately,  one  of 
those  incidents  occurred  by  which  the  reserve  of 

modest  merit  is  often  liroken  through,  and  the 
possessor  dragged  out  to  the  sphere  which  he  ought 
to  occupy.  Mr.  Grant,  after  having  gone  the  circuit 
year  after  year  without  obtaining  a  single  brief, 
happened  at  length  to  be  retained  in  some  appeals 
from  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  discharged  his  duty  so  ably  on  thb 
occasion,  and  evinced  such  legal  t.dt  nt  and  force  of 
reasoning,  as  to  extort  the  highest  ap])rol)ation  from 
the  stem  Loid-cfaancellor  Thurlow,  a  man  by  no 
means  proAue  hi  compliments,  lie  eagerly  asked 
the  name  of  the  speaker;  and  having  learned  it  he 
<^nid  to  a  friend,  **Be  not  surprise*!  if  that  young 
man  should  one  day  occupy  this  seat."  It  is  thought 
that  (iraiit  nii-ht  ultimately  have  fulfillctl  this  pre- 
diction had  he  been  willing  to  encounter  the  respoo- 
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Rihie  liutic"!  of  the  chancellorship.  Thartow*8  ap- 
]ir<il):iiion  'iid  not  end  in  empty  compliment;  he 
intcrL-stcd  iiimself  in  the  fortunes  of  the  talented  but 
unlK-friended  stranger,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
advice  Grant  left  the  pcactioe  of  common  law  for 
tliat  of  equity,  as  being  better  fitted  for  1|U  atodies 
and  habits. 

From  this  j>tTiod  his  career  was  one  of  honour 
and  succe-s,  ami  his  (irst  step  w.is  a  sent  in  parh.i- 
ment,  having  been  returned  for  Shaftesbury  at  the 
genoal  decUon  in  1790.  On  entering  the  house  he 
amde  no  attempt  to  attract  notice  as  a  political 
orator;  his  /ortf  rather  lay  in  private  oonmiltatlons 
and  committees,  where  his  sagacity,  f^ood  sense,  and 
extensive  knowletlge  were  seen  and  appreciated  by 
the  most  eminent  of  his  ci iIIi-.i;;iiL-s.  ( )f  these  espe- 
cially was  Mr.  I'itt,  of  whura  he  was  a  firm  and 
efTective  supporter.  On  one  ooeasion,  in  the  year 
1791,  his  colonial  experience  was  of  mat  service  to 
the  premier.  The  subject  before  tne  Hoase  for 
diaeuaion  was  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  province 
of  Canada,  and  on  this  question  he  enforced  the 
proposal  ijf  Pitt  with  such  incontrovertible  arj^uments 
drawn  from  his  own  knowledge  and  practice  as 
attomcy-ycncral  of  the  colony,  llmt  even  FoJl  WM 
gratified,  and  aU  bat  coavinced.  Another  occaaiaQ 
on  which  Grant  signalized  himself  in  the  House  of 
Commons  occurred  in  the  following  yeBr«  when  he 
defended  the  measures  of  the  ministry  upon  the 
subject  (if  t!ic  Kii-,si.-in  armament.  At  the  be.;inn.nL; 
of  1794  he  wxs  returned  to  parliament  by  the  borouj;h 
of  Westminster,  and  at  the  same  time  ap|')ointcd 
tcdicitor-geneTal  to  the  queen,  and  in  1796  he  was 
chosen  knight  in  parliament  for  the  ooanty  of  Banff. 
Tn  179S  he  wxs  appointed  chief-justice  of  ("hcstcr, 
an- 1  in  the  year  following  he  was  ni.ide  snlicitur- 
IjfiiiT.ii,  on  \vhii.h  occasion  he  receive!  tiio  usual 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  1801  he  was  honoured 
with  his  last  and  highest  promotion  of  master  of  the 
rolls.  This  steady  rise  was  owing,  not  to  hia  sttp« 
port  of  the  predominant  party  in  the  state,  bat  the 
h:sh  ch.tracler  which  he  estal)lishe>i  for  himst-lf  a-i 
lawjer  an  !  jufli^'o,  in  which  all  parties  ctimciileii- 
llc  cuntiniu-  i  i  1  represent  the  county  of  HantT  until 
1812,  when  the  parliament  was  diss(ilve<l.  and  to  fdl 
the  office  of  master  of  the  rolls  till  1817,  at  which 
period  he  was.  anxious  to  retire  from  public  life, 
before  age  had  unfitted  him  for  its  dnties  or  im> 

ijaired  his  intellectual  vi'^onr.  On  the  ;.jth  Decrtn- 
)er,  llieretore,  he  fulfilled  this  resolution  of  sell, 
denial  by  tendering  his  resignation  of  the  mastership, 
on  which  occasion  lie  received,  among  other  well- 
deserved  eulogiums,  the  following  from  the  bar  of 
the  court,  through  Sir  Arthur  figutt,  the  speaker 
appointed  for  the  ooeasion:— **The  promptitude  and 
wisfiom  of  your  decisions  have  been  as  hi^dtly  con- 
ducive to  the  benefit  of  the  suitors,  as  tluy  hj.\c  K-en 
eminently  promotive  of  ihc  general  administration  of 
equity.  In  the  jK-rfonnance  of  your  imi»*)rtant  and 
•fdoous  duUes  >  ou  have  exhibited  an  uninterruptetl 
equanimity,  and  displayed  a  temper  never  disturbed, 
and  a  patience  never  wearied;  yon  hare  evinced  a 
unifurm  and  inijiartial  nttrntion  to  those  enijaged  in 
the  iri>cliaiL;e  of  their  piofessional  <hnies  liere,  and 
who  have  ha<l  the  opportunity,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantage,  of  observing  that  conduct  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  ju-stice  which  has  l>een  conspicuously  calcu- 
lated to  excite  emulation,  and  to  form  an  illuatiioas 
example  for  imitation.** 

During  the  sixteen  years  of  life  tliat  were  still 
continued  to  hmi,  ."^ir  \\  illiam  (  imnt  alistainc<l  from 
public  aflr.iiis,  devoting  hims<.-lf  w  holly  to  intellectual 
recreations,  and  the  society  of  congenial  company, 
in  tlie  ndghboorhood  of  WaltbanMow,  and  dnring 


the  two  last  years  of  his  life  at  Barton  House,  Da«*. 
lish,  the  residence  of  his  sister,  the  w  uiuw  of  Aiimiral 
Schanck.  He  was  never  married.  Hit  death 
occurred  on  the  25th  of  May,  1832,  when  be  had 
reached  the  age  of  seventy'Ciight  yean. 

OREQORY,  DAVin,  the  able  commentator  on 
Newton's  Principia,  and  Savilian  professor  of  astro, 
nomy  at  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1 66 1.    His  father,  Mr.  David  Gregory, 
brother  of  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  had 
been  educated  as  a  merchant,  and  qient  a  ooniidaw 
able  time  in  Holland;  but  by  the  death  of  Us  ddcr 
brother  he  became  heir  to  the  estate  of  Kinnainlie, 
and  from  a  predilection  for  the  mathematics  and  ex- 
perimental philoso|iliy,  he  soon  afterwnnis  renoui;cei! 
all  commercial  employments,  devc>ting  himstU'  en- 
tirely to  the  cultivation  of  science.    The  i>oculiarity 
of  Mr.  Gregorv'a  ponnits  caused  him  to  be  noted 
througli  the  whole  countiy.and  aa  he  was  the  fint 
person  in  Scotland  who  pniiflilfd  a  barometer,  from 
which  he  derived  an  extensive  know  ledge  of  the 
weather,  it  was  l>clicved  that  he  held  intercourse 
with  the  beings  of  another  world.    So  widely  had 
tkis  lielicf  been  circulated,  that  a  deputation  from 
the  pfcsbjrtciy  waited  on  him,  and  it  was  ooly  one 
fortunate  circumstance  that  SMcd  bin  fitom  nndc^ 
going  a  formal  trial  for  wtchcraft.    He  had  from 
choice  acfiuircd   an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art,  his  opinion  was  held  in  the  bi;:liest 
estimation,  and  as  he  practised  in  all  coses  wuhout 
fee,  he  wasof^reat  use  in  the  district  where  lie  lived. 
It  was  this  circumstance  alone  that  prevented  the 
reverend  members  of  the  presbytery  from  caUiat 
him  to  account  for  his  sujicrior  intelligence.  Hissoa 
David,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  studied  for  a  con- 
siilerahle  lime  at  .Aberdeen,  but  completetl  his  educa- 
tion at  J:)dinburgh.     In  1684,  when  he  was  oiily 
twenty»threc  years  of  age,  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  an  author  in  a  Latin  work  concerning  the 
dimensions  of  figures,  printed  tn  Edtnbnigh,  and  co- 
titled  F.xercitatu'iits  Ueo»tetrk>r.    The  same  year  in 
which  this  work  was  pul>lishe<l  he  was  calletl  to  the 
mathematical  chair  in  K(lmljur..;!i  ColleL^-,  whiLli  be 
belli  w  ith  the  greatest  honour  for  seven  year*.  Here 
he  delivered  some  lectures  on  optics,  which  fomcd 
the  substance  of  a  work  on  that  science  of  acknow- 
ledged excellence.    Here  also  Gregory  was  first  con- 
vinced of  the  infinite  superiority  of  Newton's  phil- 
osophy, and  w  as  the  lirst  w  ho  tiarcd  opeidy  to  teach 
the  doctrines  of  the  Pmuiput  in  a  public  seminary. 
This  circiunstance  will  ever  attach  honour  to  the 
name  of  (iregor)-;  for.let  it  be  remembered  that  in 
those  days  this  was  a  daring  innovation;  and  Cam- 
bridge univetiity,  in  which  Newton  had  been  eda- 
cate<l,  was  the  very  last  in  the  kingdom  to  admit  the 
truth  of  what  is  now  regardeu  by  all  as  the  true  sys- 
tem o!  the  «  <  rid.     \\  histon,  in  his  J/.  /it.urs  of  An 
i^:,  II  /inu,  bewails  this  in  "the  very  anguish  of  his 
heart,"caUingthemenofadenceat  Oxford  and  C  am- 
bridge poor  wretches  when  compared  with  those  at  the 
Scottish  imiversities.  In  theyear  169 1 G  regory  wentto 
London,  as  there     1  been  circulated  a  report  that  i>r. 
Kdmond  Heniard,  .Savtlian  profess*tr  at  (  (xlonl.  was 
about  to  resign,  which  promise<l  a  very  dcsir.iMe  open- 
ing for  tlic  voung  mathematician.    On  bis  arnval  in 
Londor.  li.  V.  is  kmdiy  received  by  Newton,  who  bad 
formed  a  veiy  high  opinion  of  him,  as  we  lean  from 
a  letter  written  by  Sir  Isaac  to  Mr.  Flamstcad,  the 
astronomer-royal.     Newton  had  intended  to  mailt 
Hamstcad  a  visit  at  (Ireenwich  observatory,  with  a 
view^  to  intro<iuce  Hregory,  hut  was  prcvenle  l  by  in- 
disposition, and  sent  a  letter  with  Gregory  by  way 
ofintrodiictioQ.  '*The  bearer  beieofis  Mr.  Gncoijik 
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matheautical  professor  at  Edinburgh  CoH^^  Scot- 
had.  I  iBtendcd  lo  have  given  you  a  vwt  along 
with  him,  but  cannot;  yoD  will  find  him  avery  in- 
genioos  person,  a  good  mathematician,  worthy  of 

your  acquaintance."  Gregory  could  not  fail  to  Ix: 
highly  gratified  by  the  friendship  of  two  of  the 
{leatest  men  of  the  age,  and  most  particularly  emi- 
Mfli  in  that  dqiartmcnt  of  science  which  he  culii- 
TCted  with  so  much  zeal  and  saceeas.  Stich  a  mind 
IS  Xr'w;  w  is  !i<it  likely  to  form  an  opini<in  of  any 
inJiviilual  tin  a  va^ue  conjecture  of  hi-,  ability,  and 
the  opinion  once  establishcil  would  not  be  liable  lo 
change;  accordingly,  we  find  that  his  attachment  t* 
the  interests  of  the  young  mathematician  were  only 
terminated  by  death.  In  a  letter  addressed  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  to  the  same  amiable  per- 
sonage, he  writes  thu'^ :  "liut  I  IkuI  rather  have  them 
(talking  of  Flamstead's  observations  upon  Saturn,  for 
ive  yean,  which  Newton  widied  from  him)  for  the 
aext  twelve  or  fifteen  years-^  yott  and  I  live  not 
long  enough,  Mr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Halley  arc  young 
nen." 

Gregory's  visit  to  London  was  important  to  his 
fiiture  fame  as  a  mathematician.  He  was  elected  a 
felknr  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  afterwards  contri- 
boted  many  falwtble  papers  to  their  Tymmtaetions. 

Al  the  head  of  these  must  be  mentioned  that  which 
he  delivered  on  his  first  introduction  to  their  meet- 
in{^— 1  solution  of  the  famous  Florentine  problem — • 
which  had  been  sent  as  a  challenge  to  the  British 
■ttlheniaticians.  Gregory's  solution,  which  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  will  be  found  in  the  numtier  of  the 
nUosepkicat  Transactions  for  January,  1694.  On 
the  8th  of  Fcbnnry.  1692,  David  Gregory  was  made 
Master  of  Arts  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford ;  and  on 
the  18th  of  the  same  month  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Plnrstc.  At  this  time  he  stood  candi- 
date with  Dr.  Halley  for  the  Savilian  professorship 
of  astronomy  at  Oxfird.  Gregory  h.i  l  a  fonni'l.Tble 
rival  to  contend  with,  as  great  intere?.!  was  U'^ed  for 
Halley  at  court,  and  he  had  besides  rendered  himself 
eminent  by  his  numerous  and  important  discoveries. 
Gregory  in  all  likelihood  woatd  not  have  obtained 
this  situ-ition,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  interces- 
sion  of  Newion  and  Fi.iniNtcad,  had  it  not  been  for 
a  circumstance  which  is  stated  by  \Vhi-.t<iii  in  hi-. 
Memoirs  of  hts  own  Tunc,  as  follow  s  :  "  H.iliey  being 
thoaght  of  as  .successor  to  the  mathematical  chair  at 
Oaibrd,  Bishop  Stillingfleet  was  desired  to  recom- 
mend him  at  court;  but  hearing  that  he  was  a  scep- 
tic ami  a  contemner  of  religion,  the  bishop  scrupled 
to  be  concerned  till  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Benlley,  should 
talk  with  him  about  it,  which  he  did ;  but  Halley 
was  so  sboere  in  his  infidelity,  that  he  woidd  not  so 
amch  as  pretend  to  believe  the  Christian  religion, 
though  he  W.1S  likely  to  lose  a  professorship  by  it 
which  he  did,  an<l  it  was  given  to  Dr.  Gregory." 
Tothelmnocr  of  -cience  let  it  lie  mentioned,  that 
this  circumstance,  which  opposed  the  interest  of  these 
t  'Vo  mathematicians  so  directly  to  each  other,  instead 
of  becoming  the  cause  of  those  petty  jealousies  or 
animosities  which  in  such  cases  so  commonly  occur, 
was  in  the  present  instance  the  foumlation  on  which 
>»^s  raised  a  firm  and  lasting  friendship.  Nor  is 
it  [<erh^  too  bold  to  suspect  that  the  liberalitj  dis- 
played m  this  instance  by  these  two  eminent  men 
pneeeded  not  so  mnch  from  themselves  as  from  the 

Kiaoe  which  they  cultivated  in  conimnn.  The 
Scniples  of  Stillingfleet  in  time  lost  their  ciTicacy,  and 
rjr.:;^f)ry  had  soon  after  the  pleasure  of  havin"  Dr. 
Halley  as  his  colleague,  he  liaving  succeeded  Dr. 
WalQs  in  the  Savilian  chair  of  geometry. 

In  l6<)5  he  published  at  Oxforl  a  very  valualjle 
work  on  the  retiection  and  refraction  of  spherical  sur- 


faces. This  worlc  is  valuable,  as  it  contains  the  first 
hint  for  a  pnctical  method  of  improving  the  refract- 
ing telescope,  and  destrayii^  the  chromatic  deiiect  of 
these  instruments.   The  difficulty  to  be  avoided  io 

those  tclcsc<ipes  which  operate  by  glasses  instead  of 
mirrors  lies  in  procuring  a  large  field  of  view,  and 
at  the  same  time  retaining  distinctness  of  vision. 
Gregory  drew  an  aiudogy  from  the  construction  of 
the  eye,  and  by  referring  to  the  method  by  which 
this  was  effected  in  nature,  gave  the  hint  that  the 
same  principle  might  be  applied  in  practice.  This, 
perhaps,  paved  tin-  way  for  the  achromatic  glasses 
— one  of  the  finest  truimphs  of  modem  science.  A 
simplicity  pervades  the  whole  work  truly  ciiaracter- 
istic  of  the  author's  mind.  But  the  worli  on  which  ' 
the  fame  of  David  Gregory  most  nltimately  depend 
was  puhlished  in  1702,  entitled  I'.Lnicisti  of  Physical 
and  (Jcomctrtcal  Astronomy.  1  Ins  work  was  a  sort 
of  digest  of  Newton's  Prtmipia.  Great  originality 
was  Mown  in  the  illustrations,  and  the  arrangement 
was  so  adapted  as  to  show  the  progress  the  science 
had  marie  in  its  various  grmlalions  towards  perfection; 
and  it  was  allowed  by  Newton  himself  that  Gregory's 
work  was  an  excellent  view  cf  his  system. 

Sir  Henry  Savile  had  projected  a  design  of  print- 
ing a  nnilbrm  series  of  the  ancient  mathematicians; 
in  pursuance  of  which  Gregory  published  an  edition 
of  Euclid,  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Halley  he 
commenced  the  Conics  Apollonius;  but  scarcely 
had  he  entered  upon  this  interesting  undertaking 
when  death  put  a  period  to  his  existence.  He  de- 
parted this  lire  in  at  Maidenhead,  in  Berlubiic^ 
where  it  is  believed  his  body  is  interred.    His  wife 

I  fi  cl' il  a  monument  at  Oxford  to  his  nu-ninry,  with 
a  very  aimple  and  elegant  inscription.  Ot  the  talents 
of  Dr.  Gregory  ample  testimony  is  borne  by  the 
works  which  he  bequeathed  to  posterity,  and  of  his 
worth  as  a  private  individnal  by  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  hel<i  hv  his  contemporaries  Flamstend,  Keil, 
Halicy,  and,  alH)ve  all,  Sir  I-saac  Newton,  who  held 
him  in  the  highest  estimation.  Of  Newton's  rcsjK-ct 
for  him  we  shall  add  one  other  instance :  Sir  Isaac 
had  intrusted  Gregory  with  a  copy  of  his  PrmeifM 
in  manuscript,  on  which  Gregory  wrote  a  commen- 
tary, of  the  benefit  of  which  the  great  author  availed 
himself  in  the  secoml  edition.  Dr.  John  Gregory 
presented  a  manuscript  copy  of  this  to  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  in  the  library  of  which  it  is  careAilly 
preserved.  Of  his  posthumous  works  two  deserve 
particularly  to  be  noticed:  one  on  praetkad  geometry, 
published  by  Mr.  Colin  Maclaurin.  and  ft  tWall  trea- 
tise on  the  nature  and  arithmetic  of  logarithms,  sub- 
joined to  Keil's  Euclid^  which  contains  a  ample  and 
compreheiuBve  view  of  the  sabjecL 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  David  Gregory  of  Kin- 
nairdie,  Dr.  Gregory's  father,  vvhicli  it  \w.t;!i!  nut, 
perliajis,  l>e  altogether  proper  to  i/iiiit.  lie  \r.\<.\,  as 
W.1S  remarke<l  at  the  lieginning.  a  turn  lor  mathe- 
matical aiKl  mechanical  subjects,  and  during  (^uecu 
Anne's  wars  had  contrived  a  method  to  increa.se  the 
effect  of  field-ordnance.  He  sent  it  to  the  Savilian 
professor,  his  son,  wishing  his  opinion,  together  with 
Sir  I.  Newton's.  (lrLL,'>iry  showed  it  to  Newton, 
who  advLsed  him  earnestly  to  destroy  it,  as  said 
Newton,  "Any  invention  of  that  Icind,  if  it  even 
were  eflfeotual,  would  soon  liecome  known  to  the 
enemy,  so  that  it  would  only  increase  the  horrors 
of  war."  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the 
professor  followed  Newton's  advice,  as  the  machine 

was  never  aftemuds  to  be  found. 

It  is  a  more  singular  diaimstance,  and  indeed 
without  parallel  in  the  scientific  history  of  Scotland, 

that  this  «dd  gentlemnn  I  \  1  to  st---  three  of  his SOIlS 
J  professor;*  at  the  same  tune,  vu.  Davklf  the  subject 
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of  the  present  sketch ;  James,  who  succeeded  his 

brother  in  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh  ; 
and  Charles,  professor  of  ntatbematics  in  the  uni- 
TOii^ofSL  Andrews. 

OBBQOBY,  Jambs,  whpw  vahtaUe  disooTcries 
MTfed  ao  much  to  accelerate  the  progieis  of  the 
mathematinl  and  physical  sciences  in  the  seventeenth 

century,  was  burn  in  1638,  at  Drumoak,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, where  his  father,  the  Rev.  John  Gregory, 
was  minister.  Little  is  known  of  James  Gregory's 
tuber,  but  from  some  slight  notice  of  him  in  the 
miatttes  of  the  General  Asscmblv ;  and  whatever 
part  of  the  genius  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
possessed  by  inheritance  seems  to  have  descended 
from  the  mother.  It  is  an  observation  of  more  than 
one  distinguished  philosojiher,  that  "he  never  knew 
a  man  of  talent  whose  mother  was  nut  a  superior 
woman;"  and  a  more  bapp^  in&tance  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark  could  not  be  found  than  that  of  James 
Gttgpry.  Mrs.  Gregory  seems  to  have  descended 
from  a  family  of  mathematicians.  Her  fiither  was 
Mr.  David  .'\nderr.  )n  of  Finghauj;h,  whose  brother, 
Alexander  Anderson,  w.is  professor  of  mathematics 
(about  the  b^iinning  of  the  seventeenth  centur)') 
in  the  university  of  Paris  be  himself  vras  long 
noted  for  his  application  to  mathematical  and  me- 
chanical subjects.  The  Rev.  John  Gregoi^  died 
when  the  subject  of  this  article  was  yet  In  his  boy- 
hood, and  left  the  care  of  tl>e  education  of  James 
to  David,  an  chler  brother,  and  the  surviving  parent. 
The  mother  having  observed  the  expanding  powers 
of  his  mind,  and  their  teadeaef  to  mathematical 
reasoning,  gave  these  earix  indiemons  of  his  genius 
all  possible  encouragement,  by  instructing  him  herself 
in  the  elements  of  geometry.  Having  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  classical  ciiucation  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Aberdeen,  he  completed  the  usual  course 
of  studies  at  Marischal  College.  For  a  considerable 
time  after  leaving  the  unlvasity,  James  Gre«>ry 
devoted  his  attentum  to  the  science  of  optics.  The 
celebrated  French  philosopher  Descartes  had  pub- 
lislicd  his  work  on  Dioptrics  the  year  before  Gr^ory 
was  born,  nor  had  any  advances  In. in  n'..Ailc  in  that 
science  until  James  (iregory  published  the  result 
of  his  labours  in  a  work  printed  at  Ixindon,  in  1663, 
entitled  "Optus  Promoied,  or  tht  Mysteria  of  He- 
fiectei  and  Rrfr  acted  Rayt  Demmtttrattd  iy  tb  Bit- 
mtHts  of  Giometry:  to  which  is  added,  an  Appendix, 
exhibiting  a  Solution  of  some  of  the  most  difficult 
Problems  in  .Vstronomy."  In  this  work,  which 
forms  an  era  in  the  hi.siory  nf  the  science  of  that 
century  which  its  author  so  eminently  adorned,  and 
which  was  published  when  he  was  only  twenty*foar, 
there  was  nrst  given  to  the  worid  a  description  of 
the  reflecting  telescope,  of  which  Gregory  is  the  in- 
disputahtc  inventor.  lie  proposed  to  Inniseif  no 
Other  advantage  from  u->i!ig  mirrors  instead  of  glasses 
in  the  construction  of  telescopes,  than  to  correct  the 
error  arising  from  the  spherical  figure  of  the  leMes, 
and  by  forming  the  reflectors  of  a  poraliolic  figure, 
to  bring  the  rays  of  light  into  a  perfect  focus,  being 
ignorant  of  the  far  greater  crri<r  arising  from  tlie 
une'iu.il  icliangiljility  of  the  ray>  uf  bghf,  which  it 
was  reserved  for  Newton  aftenvanls  to  di>covcr. 
Gregory  went  to  London  a  year  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work  on  optics,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
itrnction  of  his  teleioope^  and  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Rieves,  an  optical  instntment  maker,  by  Mr.  Collins, 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  Ricvcs  could  not 
finish  tiie  mirrors  on  the  tool  so  as  In  preserve  the 
figure,  and  so  unsuccessful  was  the  trial  of  the  new 
telescope  that  the  inventor  was  deterred  from  making 
•nj  fitfther  attempts  towards  its  impnwcnwnt,  nor 


were  these  reflectors  ever  moonted  in  a  tube.  Sir 

I.  Newton  objected  to  this  telesc  jj.c,  that  the  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  large  sj>eculuni  would  be  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  so  much  light,  and  invented  one 
in  which  this  defect  was  remedied.  The  Gregorian 
form  is  unlvenally  preferred  to  the  Newtonian 
when  the  inatnunent  u  of  moderate  size,  the  former 
poiseasii^  some  material  advantages ;  yet  the  latter 
was  always  employed  liy  Xtx.  Hcrschel  in  those 
large  instruments  by  which  the  field  of  discovery 
has  Ixen  so  much  extended.  Although  the  in- 
ventor of  the  reflecting  telescope  has  received  all 
the  honour  which  i>o>tcrity  can  bestow,  yet  it  is 
lamentable  to  think  tlint  feie  never  bad  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  an  instrument  completed  in  his  own 
lifetime.  It  is  only  nccess.ary  to  remark  farther,  on 
this  subject,  that  some  )>ai>ers  of  great  interest  j>asscd 
between  (.Jregory  ancl  Sir  Isaac  Newton  concerning 
the  reflecting  telescope,  which  may  be  consulted 
\s  ith  advantage  by  those  who  would  wish  to  investi* 
£^e  the  snbjecL  His  work  on  optics  contains,  be- 
sides the  discovery  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  that 
of  the  law  of  refraction.  Descartes  had  made  a 
similar  discovery  long  ere  this,  but  Gregory  had  not 
heard  of  it  till  his  own  work  was  ready  for  publica- 
tion— to  which  circumstance  he  alludes  in  ius  pre- 
face. Playfiur,  in  considering  this  subject,  very 
justly  remarks,  that  "though  the  optics  of  Descartes 
had  been  published  twenty-five  years,  Gregory  had 
not  heard  of  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  refraction, 
and  had  foun»l  it  out  only  by  his  own  efforts — happy 
in  being  able,  by  the  fertility  of  his  geniu.s,  to  supply 
the  defects  an  insulated  and  remote  situation."' 
The  method  in  which  Gr^ory  inveitigated  the  law 
of  refraction  is  truly  remarkable,  not  only  for  its 
singular  elegance,  but  originality ;  and  the  series  of 
ex[H  i  itm  :its  which  he  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstration,  aflfords  an  indcUljlc  prwif  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  observations.  It  is  truly  remarkable 
that  the  calculations  by  this  law  dtifer  so  little  fnmi 
those  obtnined  by  the  most  accurate  experiments. 
There  is  yet' another  discovery  of  the  very  hidicrt 
importance  to  the  science  of  astronomv,  wliicn  is 
falsely,  and,  we  would  hope,  unknowingly  attributed 
to  another  philosopher,  whose  manilold  brilliant 
discoveries  throw  an  additional  lustre  over  the  coun- 
try which  mve  him  birth.  We  allude  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  transits  of  Mercury  and  Venus  in 
the  determination  of  the  sun's  parallax,  the  merit 
of  which  Ls  always  ascribed  to  Dr.  Halley,  even  by 
that  eminent  astronoiiK-r  I„-iplace.  15ut  it  is  plainly 
pointed  out  in  the  scholium  to  the  28th  proj^KKsition 
of  Gn^ory's  work,  published  many  year*  prior  to 
Halli^^  supposed  discovery.  The  university  of 
Padna  was  at  this  time  in  high  repute  for  mat  he. 
matic.il  learning,  and  Gregonr  repaired  thither  from 
London,  about  the  end  of  1667,  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  his  favourite  study.  Here  he  published 
a  Latin  work  on  the  area.s  of  the  circle  and  hyper- 
bola, determined  by  an  infinitely  converging  scries ; 
a  second  edition  ol  which  be  afterwards  published 
at  Venice,  with  an  appendix  on  the  transmuution 
of  curves.  Mr.  Collins,  who  always  showed  himself 
zealous  in  Gregory's  favour,  introduced  this  woA 
to  the  notice  oi'  tlie  Royal  .Society  of  London,  of 
which  he  was  secretarj-.  1  his  work  received  the 
commendation  of  that  distinguished  nobleman  Lord 
Biounker,  and  Dr.  Wallis,  the  celebrated  inventor 
of  the  arithmetic  of  inflnltes.  Gregory's  attention 
W.TS  once  more  drawn  to  the  squaring  of  cnrvcs,  by 
the  method  of  converging  series,  on  account  of  re* 
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tMng  in  instance  of  the  case  of  the  circle  In  a 

Idtcrfrom  his  fricnJ  Collin-.,  wlio  informed  him 
that  Newton  h.aii  liiscovcrcd  a  ^'ciieral  methwl  for 
ail  curves,  iiieciianical  and  ^'coinetrical.  Gregory 
ipeedily  returned  to  Collins  a  method  for  the  same 
purpose,  which  he  was  advised  by  his  brother  David 
to  publish.  Gregory  refused  to  do  this,  ami  that 
from  the  most  honourable  motive:  as  Newton  was 
the  oriijmal  inventor,  he  deemed  it  unfair  to  |»ulJll^h 
it  until  Sir  Isaac  should  give  his  method  to  ttie 
pcb.k.  Soon  after,  be  returned  to  London,  an  1 
nom  his  celebrity  as  a  mathematician  be  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  read  before  the 
society  the  account  of  a  tiisputc  in  Italy  conccmintj 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  Kiciolli  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  denied;  besides  many  other  valuable  com- 
fflBnicatioas.  Huygens  bad  attacked  Gregory's  me- 
tbod  of  quadra ture  in  a  journal  of  that  period,  to 
which  he  replied  in  the  Phtl<u«phiccU  Transiutions. 
Ttie  <lispute  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth  by 
lx>lh,  and  from  Cire:,'  >ry"s  <1l fence  it  would  appear 
he  was  a  man  of  warm  temperament,  but  acute  and 
peDetnUing  genius.  Of  the  merits  of  eidwr,  in  this 
dispute,  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into 
detail.  I^ibnitz,  who  considered  the  subject  with 
attention,  and  whose  capacity  of  discernment  in  such 
matters  cannot  be  questioned,  is  of  opinion  that 
shhough  Hnygrns  did  not  point  out  errors  in  the 
worii  of  Greeofy,  yet  he  obtained  some  of  the  results 
by  a  much  simpler  method. 

The  small  work  Exert  itat'toties  Civntdrutr,  pab* 
lished  by  Gregory  at  London  in  it>6S,  consisted  of 
twenty-six  pages,  containing  however  a  good  deal 
of  important  matter.  Nowhere  do  we  learn  more 
ef  the  real  private  diaracter  of  Grefory  than  in  the 
preface  and  appendix  to  this  little  w<^rk.  He  speaks 
m  explicit  terms  of  his  dispute  with  liuy<;cns,  com- 
plains of  the  injustice  done  him  by  that  phil<»opl 
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and  some  others  of  his  contemporaries;  and  wc  arc 
led  to  cooclode  from  them  that  be  wns  a  man  who, 
from  a  conscioosaess  of  his  own  powers,  was  jealous 
of  either  a  rival  or  improver  of  any  invention  or  dis- 
covery with  which  he  was  connrcte<l.  The  same 
year  in  which  he  published  this  last  work  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  univeisity 
of  SL  Andrews.  The  year  following  he  married 
His  MaryJameMne,  dau<:;hter  of  Mr.  George  Jame- 

»ne,  l!ie  painter  whom  \V.-il]>ole  h.is  designated  the 
Vandyke  of  Scotland.  Wy  his  wife  he  ha<l  a  son  anti 
two  daughters.  The  son.  Tames,  was  grandfather 
of  Dr.  Gregory,  author  of  the  Tktoretica  Mtdicma, 
and  professor  of  the  theory /if  raedidne  in  the  uni- 
venity  of  Edinburgh.  James  Gregory  remained  at 
St.  Andrews  for  six  years,  when  he  was  called  to 
till  the  in  nthemalical  chair  in  the  university  of  VAm- 
burgli.  During  his  residence  at  St.  Andrews  he 
wrote  a  satire  on  a  work  of  Mr.  George  Sinclair's, 
ionaeriy  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Glasgow, 
bat  wtio  had  been  dismissed  on  account  of  some 
political  heresies.  Dr.  Gregory  did  not  live  to  en- 
joy the  chair  in  Edinburgh  more  than  one  year;  for 
Ntnadag  home  late  one  evening  in  October,  1675, 
after  showmg  some  of  bis  students  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  he  was  suddenly  struck  blind,  and  three 
days  afterwards  expired.  Tlui'^.  at  the  early  a{.^e  of 
thfrty-seven,  in  the  vigour  of  iiiaid)<io<i,  was  put  a 
me!.incholy  termination  to  the  life  of  James  (iregory. 
Of  the  character  of  this  great  man  little  can  be 
■mL  His  knonrtec^e  of  mathematical  and  physical 
•ciencewas  very  extensive;  acuteness  of  discrimina- 
tion and  originality  of  thought  arc  conspicuous  in 
all  his  work-;  and  he  seems  to  h.ive  p^)s^esse<i  a 
coiuiderable  degree  of  independence  and  warmth  of 
temper. 
VOL  u. 


OBXQORY,  James,  M.D.,  an  eminent  modern 

nieiiical  teacher,  wns  the  eldot  son  of  Dr.  lohn 
(iregory,  equally  cilcUr.itcd  as  a  medical  teacher, 
by  the  Honounil)le  l^lu.ibcth  Forbes,  daughter  of 
William,  thirteenth  Lord  Forbes.  He  was  born  in 
1753,  at  Aberdeen,  where  his  father  then  practised 
as  a  physician.  Being  removed  in  Inn  hood  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  his  father  succeeded  Dr.  Rutherford 
.1-.  professor  of  the  practice  of  jihvvjc,  lie  received 
his  academical  and  professional  cflucation  in  that 
city,  and  in  1774  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medi» 
dne,  bis  thesis  being  I>t  MorUt  Cecli  Afutatione 
Mtdeniit.  An  education  conducted  mder  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  had  improted  in  the  utmost 
possible  degree  the  excellent  ruttural  talents  of  Dr. 
Gregory,  though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
fatiuer  before  its  conclusion.  Notwithstanding  the 
latter  event,  he  was  appobited  in  1776,  «Hhen  only 
twenty-three  years  of  aL,'e,  to  the  chair  of  t!ic  llieory 
of  physic  in  tiie  I'dinburgh  university.  .\s  a  text- 
book for  his  lectures  he  published  m  1  ;So^  2  his 
Consptctiu  Mtdkima  TJuoretictr,  which  soon  became 
a  work  of  Standard  rnutation  over  all  Europe,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  its  scientific  merits,  but  the 
singular  felicity  of  the  classical  language  in  which  it 
was  written. 

In  cqnsequeticc  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Cullen,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  appointed,  in  1790,  to 
the  most  imp<»taot  medical  professorship  in  lb* 
university,  that  of  the  practice  of  ph  ysic ;  an  office 
up-vn  which  unprccedenterl  lustre  had  fx-en  conferred 
by  his  predect-ssor ;  but  which  for  thirty-one  years 
ht  sustained  with  even  greater  distinction.  iJuring 
this  long  period  the  fame  which  his  talents  had 
acquired  attracted  students  to  Edinbuigh  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  all  of  whom  returned  to  their 
homes  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  his  character, 
re  nearly  resemhling  that  which  the  disciples  of 


antiquity  felt  for  their  instructors,  than  anything 
which  is  generally  experienced  in  the  present  situa* 
tion  of  society.  Descended  by  the  father's  side  from 
a  long  and  memorable  line  of  ancestors,  among 
whom  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Newton  is 
numlx-rcd,  and  by  the  mother's  from  one  of  the  oldest 
baronial  fiunilies  In  the  country,  the  character  of 
Dr.  Gregoiy  was  early  formed  upon  an  elevated 
model,  and  throughout  his  whole  me  be  combined, 
in  a  degree  seldom  equalled,  the  studies  and  acquire- 
ments of  a  man  of  science,  with  the  tastes  and  honour- 
able feelings  of  a  high  born  gentleman.  Hy  these 
peculiarities,  joined  to  the  point  and  brilliancy  of 
his  conversation,  and  his  almost  romantic  generosity 
of  nature,  he  made  the  most  favourable  impcessioa 
upon  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

I  )r.  ( in  Ljorv  had  early  lu  nt  his  acute  and  discrimin- 
ating mind  to  the  study  of  metaphysics,  ami  in  1792 
he  published  a  volume,  entitled  Phthsopkical  and 
Literary  Eisays^  in  which  is  to  be  found  one  of  the 
most  original  and  forcible  reftitations  of  the  doctrine 
of  necessity  which  h.is  ever  appeared.  Hisr^mtn- 
tion  as  a  llatinist  was  unriv.illed  in  Scotland  m  his 
own  day;  and  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  he 
was  eonseqoentty  requested  to  write  in  this  tongue 
were  characterised  by  extraordinary  beauty  of  expres. 
Sinn  and  arrangement.  His  only  philolof^ical  pub- 
lication, h(»\vever,  is  a  Disscrtatwn  on  the  JJievry 
0/  the  Mci\ii  of  W-rbs,  which  appears  in  the  Trans- 
actions  0/  the  Royal  Oocidy  of  Edinburgh,  1 790.  Dr. 
Gregory's  eminence  as  a  man  of  science,  and  his  fame 
throughout  Europe,  were  testified  by  his  being  one 
of  the  few  British  honoured  with  a  scat  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  France. 

While  ofhciating  for  nearly  fifty  years  as  a  medical 
I  teacher,  Dr.  Gr^oiy  carried  on  an  extensive  and 
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lucrative  practice  in  Edinbmi^h.  As  a  physician  he 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  severe  sincerity,  and  occasional  brusqucrie  of 

manner,  which  characterized  him  in  this  capacity. 
It  is  probable  that,  but  for  the  pressure  of  hu  pro- 
fessionxd  engagements,  he  might  have  oftener  em- 
ployed his  pen  iwth  in  the  improvtment  of  medical 
•  Knowledge  and  in  general  Itteratttre;  His  only 
medical  publication,  !>c-:;lcs  his  matchless  Coits/'fctus, 
was  an  edition  L'ullcu's  J-trst  Lhim  of  the  Practice 
of  Physii,  2  vols.  8v().  It  is  with  rcluct.uicc  we  ativcrt 
to  a  scries  of  publications  of  a  diifercnt  kind,  which 
Dr.  Gregory  allowed  hinsdf  tO  fasue,  and  which  it 
most  t>e  the  wish  of  every  generoos  mind  to  forget 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  consisted  of  a  variety  of 
]iamphlcts,  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  feelings  that 
could  not  fail  to  excite  the  imUgnalion  of  variou-s 
members  of  his  own  profession ;  the  most  remarkable 
being  a  memorial  addressed*  in  l8oo,  to  the  man- 
aeers  of  the  Royal  Infimary  of  Edinburgh,  com- 
plaining of  the  younger  men)l)er<!  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  l)eing  there  allowed  to  i>crform  operation.s. 
A  list  of  th  •^e  productions  is  given  in  the  preface  to 
Mr.  John  IJcll's  Letters  on  J'rofesstotial  Charaders 
and AfannerSt  iSio,  and  we  sliall  not  therefore  allude 
further  to  the  subject  than*  to  say  that  the  language 
employed  in  several  of  them  aflbrds  a  most  striking 
view  of  one  of  the  paradoxes  ocoi<  nally  found  in 
human  cliaractcr,  the  co-existencc  la  the  same  bosom 
of  sentiments  of  chivalrous  honour  and  benevolence, 
with  the  most  inveterate  hostility  tow  ards  individuals. 

Dr.  Gregory  died  at  his  house  in  St.  Andrew's 
Square,  Edinboigh,  April  2,  1821,  leaving  a  laige 
family,  chictly  in  adole:>ccnce. 

GREOORY.  Da.  Jok.n,  a  disUnguishcd  phy- 
sician of  the  eighteeatboeMitry,  was  descended  from 
a  family  of  illustrious  men,  whose  names  and  dis- 
ooverteswill  ever  form  a  brillbnt  page  in  the  history 

of  the  literature  of  Scotland.  Many  of  the  menilM.'rs 
of  this  family  held  ])rufc--sor-.hii)s  in  the  most  ^li^• 
tinguished  umver>:tic>  l«'tti  in  this  and  tlie  southern 
kingdom;  and  we  may  turn  to  the  name  of  (>regory 
for  those  who  rai<>ed  Scotland  to  an  equal  rank  w  iih 
any  other  nation  In  the  jKyentific  world.  John 
Gregory  was  bom  at  Al»rdeen,  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1724,  being  the  youngest  of  the  three  children  gf 
James  Circgory,  i)rofessor  of  medicine  in  King's 
College  there.  This  professor  of  medicine  was  a 
son  of  James  Gr^ory,  the  celebrated  inventor  of  the 
reflcctif^  tdescope. 

When  John  Gregory  was  seven  years  of  age  he 
lost  his  fiither,  and  the  charge  of  his  education  de- 
volved ujMju  his  elder  brother,  James,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  professorship,  lie  acquiretl  his 
knowlet^e  of  classical  literature  at  the  grammar- 
school  oT  Aberdeen,  where  he  applied  hinuelf  with 
much  success  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languaiH  s.  I  Ic  completed  a  course  of  languages  and 
philosophy  at  Kini;  s  rollc<.;o,  Alxrdeen,  under  the 
immediatecareof  l  ';  .!!  ij  '  il  *  !i  dmers,  his  grandfather 
by  the  mother's  side.  I  ie  Mudied  with  great  success 
under  Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  the  proiiessorof  philo. 
sophy  in  that  coll^;  and,  to  the  honour  of  l>oth,  a 
friendly  correspondence  was  then  commenced,  which 
was  maintained  till  the  end  of  (Gregory's  life.  In 
noticing  those  to  whom  ()reg<^ry  was  indebted  for 
his  cany  cdoartion,  it  would  he  unpardonable  to 
pusB  over  the  name  of  Dr.  Keid,  his  oousin-german; 
the  same  whose  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  forms 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  hist  or)' of  the  intel- 
lectual philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century; — and 
here  we  may  remark  the  exisience  of  that  family 
spirit  for  mathematical  rcasuning,  which  has  so  long 


been  entailed  on  the  name  of  Gregory.  The  ensy 
on  quantity  and  the  chapter  on  the  geometry  of 
visibies  prove  this  eminently  in  Dr.  Reid;  and  the 

success  with  which  Gregor)'  studied  under  Mr. 
Gordon  can  leave  no  doubt  of  its  existence  in  hun. 
In  1741  QxtfpKf  lost  his  elder  bfocher  Geotgev  a 
youn^  man  concerning  whom  then  was  cnter&ned 
the  highest  expectation;  and  the  year  following  John 
and  his  mother  removed  from  .Mn-nleen  to  hdin- 
buri^h.  He  studied  lliiee  years  at  Kdinburgh  under 
.Monro,  Sinclair,  and  Rutherford;  and  on  his  fir?.t 
coming  to  Edinburgh,  he  became  a  nieml)cr  of  the 
Medical  Society  there,  which  was  the  cause  of  an 
intimaqr  between  him  and  htark  Akenside^  author 
of  The  Pleasura  of  Imaf^neMon. 

The  university  of  Lcyden  was  at  this  time  in  very 
high  reputation,  and  Gregory  repaired  thither,  after 
having  studied  at  Edinburgh  for  three  years.  Here 
he  had  as  his  preceptors  three  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  age — Gonbius,  Royen,  and  Albinos;  he 
also  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  some  fellow- 
students  who  afterwards  became  eminent  in  the 
U'.'  taiyand  political  world;  amongst  whom  the  most 
eminent  were  lohn  Wilkes,  Esq.,  and  the  Honour* 
able  Charles  I'ownshend.  Woile  ptosecotlflg  hb 
studies  at  Leyden,  John  Gr^oiy  was  bonmucd  with 
an  unsolicited  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medidne  from 

King's  College,  /Vberdecn;  and  after  two  years'  re- 
sidence on  the  Continent  he  returned  to  liis  natnc 
country,  and  was  immediately  called  to  lill  ihc  cl.air 
of  ptiilosopby  in  that  seminar}*  where  he  had  first 
been  nurtured,  and  which  lately  had  conferred  on 
him  so  great  a  mark  of  her  r^ard.  He  lectured  for 
three  ye:ini  at  Aberdeen  on  the  mathematics,  and 
moral  and  natural  philosophy;  when,  in  1749.  from 
a  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  j  racticeof  medicine, 
he  rcsigne<i,  and  took  a  few  ueeks'  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent, of  whicli  the  chieCpbiect  seems  to  have  been 
amusement.  Three  years  after  the  resignation  of  bb 
professorship  Dr.  Gregory  married  Miss  Eli/ahelh 
Forl)es,  daughter  of  Lord  Forbes,  a  lady  of  extra- 
ordinary  wit,  beauty,  and  intellectual  endow  lueiit. 

The  field  .of  .medical  practice  in  Aberdeen  was 
already  almost  entirely  preoccupied  by  men  of  the 
fir&t  eminence  in  their  profession,  and  the  share 
which  fell  to  Dr.  Gregory  was  not  sufficient  to  occupy 
his  active  mind.  He-went  to  l.ondon  in  1754.  and 
his  fame  as  a  physician  and  as  a  literary  man  t>cing 
already  far  extended,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  being 
introduced  to  the  first  society.  Here  it  was  that  the 
foundation  was  first  laid  that  friendship  whkh 
existe<l  lK;twecn  him  and  Lord  L)'ttleton.  It  was  at 
this  jieriod  also  that  he  became  acpiainted  w-ith 
Lady  Wortley  M'>iUagi;e  and  her  hu>haiid.  I'his 
lady  kept  as.semblies,  or  conversaiioncs,  to  which 
the  first  characters  of  the  kingdom  resorted.  By 
her  he  was  introduced  to  all  the  most  eminent  men 
in  the  kingdom  for  taste  or  genius;  yet  he  is  indebted 
to  her  for  a  favour  of  a  lar  higher  order  the  con- 
tinuance to  his  posterity  of  that  friendship  she  had 
ever  shown  towards  himself.  Alxiut  this  period  Dr. 
Gregory  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  his  practice  was  dally  Increasing.  ^  Dr. 
James  Gregory-,  professor  of  medicine  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  to  whose  care  (jregfiry  owed  so 
much,  died  in  1755,  which  created  a  \ac.ancy  in  that 
chair.  Dr.  John  Gregory  was  elected  in  his  own 
absence,  and*  bsbig  a  situation  whidi  salted  his  in* 
dinatkm,  he  accepted  it  There  were  mnny  ciiann- 
stanoes  whidi  would  render  a  return  to  his  native 
country  agreeable.  He  was  to  K'  restored  t<>  the 
lx>som  of  the  friends  of  his  infancy,  he  wa^  to  be 
engage<l  in  the  duties  of  a  pmfession  in  which  be 
fdt  the  highest  interest,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
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lociety  of  Reid,  BeatUe,  Campbell,  and  Gcnud. 
He  cntcre<I  on  the  duties  of  his  DCW  office  in  the 

l)c^ lining  of  1756. 

A  literary  club  met  weekly  in  a  tavern  in  Al>cr- 
dcen,  which  was  originally  projected  bv  Kcid 
aad  Gregory.  It  was  called  the  Wise  Club,  and  its 
members  consisted  of  the  professors  of  both  Marischal 
and  King's  Coll^,  besides  the  literary  and  scientific 
j;entkmcn  about  Alx'rdecn.  An  essay  w  as  read  each 
ni^ht  by  one  of  the  members  in  rotation.  Mo^t  n{ 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  pbilosopli^L  1  }  - 
leins  of  Gregory  and  bis  colleMiei,  who  have  U-cn 
already  mentiooed,  were  fint  delivered  in  this  society. 
r/r«jor)''s  work  00  the  faculties  r>f  man  .mil  other 
ininvils  was  first  composed  as  esv.iys  lor  the  Wise 
Club,  but  afterwards  arranged  and  jjuMished  under 
the  patronage  of  his  friend  Lord  Lyttlelon— the  first 
imtance  in  which  Gregory  appeared  to  the  world  as 
la  aathor.  This  work,  which  was  puUisbed  in 
London,  1764,  was  entitled  /I  (^mpanUiiie  View  of 
the  St.iU  an  J  FanOUa  ef  AISm,  wMt  tkue  the 

Aninuil  II  'oriJ. 

Dr.  Gregory  remained  in  the  chair  of  medicine  in 
Abenleen  for  eight  yean,  when,  with  a  view  to  the 
increase  of  hb  practice,  he  removed  to  Edinburgii, 

and  two  years  aftenvanis  wns  appointed  succcss<}r  to 
Dr.  Rutherford  in  the  uniMr-»ity  there  as  professor 
of  the  practice  of  physic,  and  in  the  same  year,  1766, 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Whyt  as  first  physician  to  his 
aujes^  in  Scotland.  Dir.  Gregory  lectured  for  three 
]«aa  soldjr  on  the  ptactke  of  pbysici  but  at  that 
lime  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  his  honoured 
ci>llcague  Dr.  Cullen — the  celebrated  author  of  the 
system  of  nosology  which  goes  by  his  name — that 
they  should  lecture  in  turn  on  the  theory  ami  prac- 
tice o£  medicine,  which  was  continueo  for  many 
jcais.  None  of  Dr.  Gieewya  lectures  were  ever 
written,  except  a  Jew  introotictory  ones  on  the  duties 
and  qualifications  of  a  physician;  which  probably 
wouI(i  not  have  made  their  appearance,  had  it  not 
been  the  circumsi  nice  i>f  one  of  his  students  offering 
a  written  copy  lak  I  ■  tm  notes  to  a  bookseller  for 
•ale,  which  induced  Gr^ory  to  publish  the  work, 
Ihe  profits  of  which  he  gave  to  a  poor  and  deserving 
Wadient  Thi-  will  al\vay>  Ikt  a  stamlartl  work  among 
medical  men,  ami  will  ever  rem.nn  .i  la-iin^'  inoiiu- 
mcr.t  <jf  the  author's  profound  rcNear^li,  energ)'  of 
m:n>i.  and  liberality  of  opinion,  \othmg  could  so 
ciTcttjally  convince  us  as  the  perusal  of  this  work, 
of  the  liuth  of  one  of  his  observations — that  the 
pnfestion  of  medidne  requires  a  more  comprehensive 
mini!  than  any  other."  This  work  was  published  in 
1770.  and  the  same  year  he  published  his  EUmntts 
ff  the  Practue  c/  Fhyae^  a  work  which  was  intended 
at  a  text'book  for  his  pq;>ila,  and  was  excellent  as 
bras  it  went,  but  never  was  completed. 

The  amiable  ni.tl  acc  im]  ili  -bed  u  ife  of  I  )r.  ( jregory 
Eved  only  wah  him  imiil-  \c.u>,  I'.iirini;  which  ]ieriod 
he  cnjoyc-'l  all  the  pleasure  which  domestic  happiness 
could  a/ford,  lie  regretted  her  death  e.xcccdingly; 
and,  as  he  says  hbnaelf,  he  for  the  amusement  of  his 
Mlitsiy  hours  wrote  that  inimitable  little  work— W 
Fatkers  Legaey  to  his  Dauf'hterx.  In  this  work  he 
feelingly  slates,  that  while  he  endeavours  to  point 
OBI  to  them  what  they  should  Ix,  he  draws  but  a 
very  Clint  and  unpetfect  picture  of  what  thehr  mother 
was. 

Gregory  inherited  from  his  mother  a  disease,  with 
which  he  had  from  the  age  of  eighteen  been  fre- 
quently attacked.    This  was  the  gout,  of  which  his 

muiher  (iici  ^uiMenly  while  sitting  at  table.  The 
rl'Xtor  often  spoke  of  this  to  hLs  friends,  and  one  day, 
when  talking  with  Dr.  James  Gnsory,  his  son  {author 
of  the  Comfeetut  Tkeoretieee  JukUcitui),  it  was  ob- 


served by  the  latter,  that  as  he  had  not  had  an  attack 
t!ic-c  three  years  pa>t,  it  uas  likely  the  next  wuulil 
be  pretty  severe.  Dr.  Ciregory  was  not  pleased  with 
this  remark  of  his  son,  but  unfortunately  the  predic- 
tion was  true.  Dr.  Gregoiy  had  gone  to  bea  in  his 
usual  health  on  the  9th  of  February,  1 773,  and  seems 
to  have  died  in  his  sleep,  as  he  \sn^  fuimd  in  the 
moniing  without  the  sli^litest  ap])e.irance  of  dis- 
composure of  feature  or  limb.  iJr.  lieattie  laments 
him  pathetically  in  the  concluding  stanxas  of  the 
j\/i$$itrtlt^ 

"  Art  dMNi.  Mj  Crciaiy,  lor  ever  fled, 
And  am  I  Idk  to  UMVuInt  woe; 
Wlirn  fiirtune'i  itaraM  amil  diis  weary  heid 
\S  hen;  caret  k«c  linet  have  shod  nntioieljr  saow! 

_Ah'  ncjw  f.ir  ever  whither  (hall  I  got 

No  more  tiiy  s..i/tluin;  %oicc  my  anguish  cheers. 

Thy  p!.ici(i  eyes  with  Mriiles  no  longer  k'"*. 
My  hopes  to  chcnsh  .intl  allay  my  fcarji. 
TU  meet  ilut  I  should  moum — flow  forth  afresh  my  tear&," 

Dr.  Gregory  was  omnderably  above  the  middle 

size,  and  although  he  could  not  be  called  hamUnme, 
yet  he  was  forme<l  in  good  proj>ortion.  He  was 
slow  in  his  motion,  and  had  a  stoop  forward.  His 
eye  and  countenance  bad  a  rather  dull  aroeaiance 
until  they  were  lighted  up  by  convenatton.  His 
conversation  was  lively  and  always  interesting;  and 
although  he  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  he  was 
never  given  to  that  miseialuc  nfui^e  df  weak  minds 
— story-tclling.  In  his  lecturing  he  struck  the  golden 
mean  between  formal  ddlveiy  and  the  ease  of  con- 
venation.  He  left  two  sons  aad  two  daughters:  Dr. 
James  Gregory,  who  was  the  able  successor  of  his 
father  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  William 
(Jregory,  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Benlham;  Dorothea, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  Allison,  of  lialiol  College; 
and  Margaret,  wife  of  J.  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Hhitkford. 

GREGORY,  Dr.  William.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened with  some  unfortunate  branch  of  the  human 
family,  that  the  more  it  w.as  trcKlden  down  by  per- 
secution  and  oppression,  the  more  highly  it  has  risen 
and  prospered — that  even  every  attempt  to  cxter- 
minate  it  onl]f  seems  to  increase  its  namoers.  Such 
has  been  eminently  the  case  with  the  unfortunate 
clan  of  Macgregor.  Hunted  from  their  In  nu  -,  they 
have  taken  root  antl  multiplied  wherever  they  might 
find  a  resting-j)lacc;  an»l  ailhou^^h  their  very  name 
was  proscribed,  a_s  if  to  hold  i(  were  a  crime,  it  has 
won  distinction  not  only  by  itself,  but  under  every 

form  into  which  it  has  been  modified.  Such  has 
especially  been  the  case  with  those  (rf*  the  condemned 
race  who  enileavoure<l  to  find  safety  under  t!  ■  n;- 
transparcnt  name  of  Gregory.  For  nearly  twu  cen- 
turies it  has  supplied  eminent  professors  to  several 
of  our  oniversititti,  and  won  for  itself  a  renown  in 
science  virihich  perhaps  no  other  collective  name  has 
surpaaed. 

The  subject  of  our  present  notice  was  the  fourth 
son  of  James  Cregoiy,  professfir  of  the  ]  r.KiKe  tif 
physic  in  the  university  of  Kdinburgh.    He  com- 

Kleted  Ills  medical  Studies,  and  graduated  at  Edin- 
urgh  in  182^^  but,  having  in  early  life  acquired  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  it 
lM>^se.-se<l  him  so  wholly,  that  he  relinquished  all 
view.H  of  practice  as  a  jdiysician.  'Ihc  correctness 
of  his  choice  was  shown  when  but  a  young  man,  by 
his  introducing  a  process  for  making  the  muriate  of 
morphia,  v^ch  u  still,  we  believe,  generally  fol- 
lowed. He  thus  had  the  merit  of  introducing  into 
use  a  very  valuable  remedy.  Soon  after  completing 
his  curriculam  at  the  university,  he  went  to  the 
Continent,  for  the  purix)sc  of  prosecuting  the  study 
of  chemistr\-,  to  which  he  had  resolved  to  devote 
himself;  and  after  spending  some  time  at  the  con« 
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tinentil  schools,  he  retxirned  to  Edinbui^h,  and 

eatabtlAiCd  himself  as  an  extra-academical  lecturer 
In  chemistr)'.  Mere  his  merits  soon  brought  liim 
into  notice,  so  that  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
chemistry  in  the  Andersonian  Univenuty  of  Glasj^ow, 
where  he  succeeded  Mr.  Graham,  who  had  l>een 
translatctl  to  University  College,  Lontlon.  Ha\iii{; 
afterwanlsfoundamorefavourableopcning  in  Dubim, 
Dr.  W.  (Iregory  removed  afterwanls  to  that  city, 
and  lectured  in  one  of  its  medical  schools.  In  1S39 
he  was  appointed  to  the  profcssor^hip  of  metlicine 
■nd  chemistiy  in  King's  College^  Aberdeen— a  chair 
which  had  been  filled  by  more  than  one  of  hit  dis- 
tinguished  ancestors;  and  in  1844  he  wxs  electeil 
{(rofe-^sjir  of  chcinis.try  in  the  univcrhily  of  Ldinbur^h 
by  the  town-council  of  that  dty,  who  are  the  patrons 
of  the  untven»ity. 

The  need  of  such  a  man  for  the  science  to  which 
he  was  so  exclusively  devoted,  and  in  which  he  so 
greatly  exccllctl,  is  thus  state<l  by  the  writer  of  his 
obituary  in  the  EJinhnr^h  jfotiniul: — 

"At  the  time  of  Dr.  Gregory'-,  graduation  in  1S2S, 
but  when  he  had  alicady  made  up  his  min  i  to  Aim 
at  distinction  only  as  a  chemist  and  teacher  of 
chemistry,  the  greater  part  of  what  we  now  regard 
as  the  first  principles  of  this  science  had  been  brought 
to  light  within  the  recollection  of  the  passing  genera- 
tion. Thi'i  may  he  said  of  the  system  of  Lavoisier, 
of  Priestley,  and  Cavendish,  founded  on  the  experi- 
ments which  determined  the  constitution  of  air  and 
of  water,  and  the  nature  of  comtMistion;  of  the  re- 
searches of  Black  and  of  Watt  on  the  nature  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  properties  of  steam  ;  of  tlie 
laws  of  crystallograjihy,  a>certained  by  H.niy;  of 
the  atomic  tlieor)-,  originating  with  Dahon;  of  the 
analym  of  the  allialies,  and  uiscovcty  of  the  nature 
of  chlorine,  by  Davy;  and  of  all  the  applications  of 
cli(nn!-,try  to  illustrate  the  processes  of  assimilation, 
iiiitrition,  resjiiration,  and  excretion,  b<}th  in  vege- 
tables and  animals;  and  likewise  of  the  aj)i)Iication 
of  these  processes  to  illustrate  the  results  01  examina- 
tion of  tne  memorials  of  the  former  inhabitants  of 
the  globe  made  known  to  us  by  geology.  In 
order,**  the  writer  adds,  **to  bring  witnin  a  rea<wn- 
able  com]ins>  the  instruction  to  be  given  on  subjects 
of  .such  extent  and  interest,  Dr.  tiregor)-  early  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  greater  subdivision  of  the  science 
than  Itad  previously  been  adopted;  and  in  the  preface 
to  his  Outlines  of  Chemistry,  published  in  1845,  he 
assigned  his  reasons  for  the  division  of  the  fonder- 
ahles  from  the  imponderables,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  former  elementary  subjects  i.f.  of  heat,  light, 
electricity,  and  magnetism — from  the  study  of  the 
ponJerables,  or  proper  chemical  elements,  whether 
solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  and  their  compounds;  and  if 
his  health  had  enabled  him  to  execute  what  at  one 
time  he  had  in  view— a  separate  nml  conipU  te  crnnNe 
of  each  of  these',  the  whole  ol'ihe  i!i-.lnictinn  lUIiveit-l 
from  that  chair  would  probably  ii.ive  been  nion.- 
complete  than  fronj  any  other  scientific  cliair  in 
Europe.  But  wlien  the  subject  of  chemistry  is 
neaily  confined  to  the  pondenible  dements,  the 
study  of  the  imponderables  must  be  held  as  pre- 
liminary to  that  subject,  and  as  lieing  usu.illy  made 
port  of  natural  philosophy,  and  jiart  also  of  natural 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  applica- 
tions of  chemical  science  to  the  arts  are  of  late  years 
provided  for  by  the  professorriiips  of  agriculture  and 
of  technology. 

This  aim  of  Dr.  Gregory  to  comprise  and  illusfratc 
the  science  of  chemistry  in  all  its  various  ilcp.ut- 
ments,  if  a  too  ambitious,  was  also  certainly  a  noble 
one^  and  that  he  failed  in  it  could  scarcely  l>e  im- 
puted as  his  fiuilt.    That  the  attempt  had  been 


commenced  in  good  earnest  is  evident  from  his  volttmt 

of  Oiillhus,  where  it  apjxrars  tliat  two. thirds  of  hit 
course  of  lectures  were  devoted  to  cr^a}ui\  as  >lis- 
tinguished  from  iitorganic,  substances.  The  iinjM,rt- 
ance  of  the  first-mentioned  in  all  the  departments  of 
mcxlicine  is  suffidentty  apparent,  and  the  novdiy  of 
their  intnxluction  was  equal  to  their  importance. 
This  plan  api>eared  to  him  the  right  way  of  treating 
the  -science  of  chcnu-tn-,  and  he  was  aware  that 
these  were  l>etter  undeis.iood  upon  the  Continent 
than  at  home.  He  therefore  e-spec'ially  attached 
himself  to  the  cdebiated  Professor  Liel^  of  Giesaen, 
whom  he  assisted  in  several  courses  of  his  experi- 
ments, and  --rvLr.iI  <tf  h' ise  publications  he  tr:-.ns- 
lated  and  ciitcd  at  their  author's  desire.  The  Last 
anil  best  of  these  translations  was  the  /■'iiniiliar  i^tsr^ 
on  Chemistry  and  tts  Appluaticns,  which  obtained 
the  following  eulogium  from  its  distinguished  author: 
— "From  his  intimate  fiuniliaritjr  with  chemical 
science,  and  especially  with  the  physiolc^cal  sub- 
jects  here  treated,  I  am  confident  that  the  task  could 
not  have  been  intrusted  to  Ix-tttr  haiuls  than  those 
oi'  my  friend  Dr.  Gregoiy."  The  interc  )urse  of  these 
two  distinguished  men  of  science  continued  to  the 
last.  With  Baron  Liebig  he  was  also  joint-editor  of 
posthumous  editions  of  Dr.  Edward  Turner's  EU^ 
mi  nts  of  Cf'ii-Tttistry. 

I'lMin  tlie  fi'rc.>:<';n_L;  account  it  will  be  rightly 
surmised  that  Dr.  Gregory*  was  more  intent  in  teach- 
ing what  was  already  known  in  chemist r)  th.in  in 
huardtng  fresh  theoiles,  or  attempting  new  fields  of 
discovery.  Such  was  his  love  of  the  science  in- 
dependent of  self,  that  he  was  more  earnest  to 
conununicate  the  knowledge  of  it  to  othcnj,  than 
aggrandize  his  own  reputation  l)y  becoming  a  dis- 
coverer; and  for  this  he  was  admirably  qualified,  as 
he  had  cardully  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  whole  science  up  to  his  own  day — a 
fact  of  which  his  elementary  work  entitled  Outlims 
of  Chemistry,  the  best  r<vww/ of  chemist r)',  especially 
in  the  organic  department,  which  exists  in  the  ilnglish 
language,  is  a  convincing  proof.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  was  Iwtter  known  by  his  writings  on  the  subject, 
than  by  his  attempts  in  the  laboratoiy.  The  chief 
of  these  consisted  of  communications  on  fA-rcxanihr^-.c. 
a  solid  volatile  prtnluct  of  the  destructive  distillatii>ii 
of  wood;  on  a  conii>ound  sulphur  and  uitrt'gcn; 
and  on  the  decomposition  frodiuts  if  uric  acid: 
whilst  to  practical  raemistry  he  contributctl  improted 
processes  for  the  preparatioo  of  hydrochloric  add, 
oxide  of  silver,  and  muriate  of  morphia.  Nor  was 
he  by  aiiy  means  averse  to  the  patient  labour  of  oh- 
scr>'ation  and  experiment: — *' Whether  he  was  right 
or  not,"  says  one  of  his  admirers,  "in  ^me  of  his 
views  of  specific  difference  [in  dictoma\,  they  were 
not  arrived  at  by  hasty  examination.  Some  people 
who  find  pcrhajis  only  one  or  two  examples  of  one 
f»f  his  sjiecies  in  a  slide,  would  be  ready  tO  jttmp  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  content  to  decide  upon 
too  scanty  materials.  But,  in  such  cases,  he  per- 
severed through  hundreds  of  slides — often  ii  uuiitcd 
only  to  be  sul»equently  destroywl*  until  be  bad  com- 
pleted  his  invest^tion.  He  kept  a  record  of  every- 
thing  of  interest  in  cvcr>'  slide  he  examined,  and  the 
•amount  of  labour  is  pertectly  astonishing." 

The  constitution  of  Dr.  Gregor\'.  naturally  a  de- 
licate one,  was  at  the  prime  of  life  assailed  by  an 
acute  disease^  under  repeated  attacks  of  which  he 
suffered  for  several  years;  and  from  these  he  sought 
relief  sometimes  by  change  of  scene,  and  somelimea 
by  change  of  study,  in  the  la^t  of  wliich  the  micro- 
scope was  in  frequent  use.  1  lis  death  (Kcurre^l  oti  the 
24th  of  April,  1858,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  Ins 
age;  and  U  spraks  highly  both  for  his  talenu  and 
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imlu^try  that  a!r<>a'!y  he  had  both  Irnmcd  and 
achieve!  so  muLh  iii  tl.e  ■■ciciico  to  \vli;ch  lie  was  so 
;iiJouslv  ilovotc-  l.  <  >l'  his  |;-cr5Linal  tluirnctcr  uc 
extnct  the  following  paragraph  from  tlie  biograpliicil 
Botioeorhim  in  Etiittturf^  PUlMOfiUeaJ  Jvurnal, 
fifom  which  the  furc^aiiig  statements  aw  dehved: — 
*'Dr.  Gregory  retained  throughout  fife  the  nme 
tiiffpH<'»'y  and  earnestness  of  character  which  had 
&titig\ushed  him  as  a  zealous  and  devoted  student 
of  natural  science.  Incapable  of  deceit  himself,  he 
was  onwiUiiw  to  ascribe  any  such  intention  to  those 
fivm  whom  &  receifwi  what  thejr  hdd  out  as  scien- 
tific facts;  and  hence,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his 
fncnds,  he  was  too  trcilulous  as  to  the  evidence  of 
certain  alleged  principles  of  science.  His  know- 
kigc  of  the  modeni  languages  was  s;ich  as  to  enable 
hm  to  enjoy  the  society  of  several  scienti6c  friends 
boUi  in  Genuiqr  «kL  Jr'tancc^  and  he  often  enjoyed 
better  health  in  those  ujuutiies  than  in  this;  hot  his 
BStmally  candid  and  benevolent  c!i  ;i  .  ition  attached 
bin  strongly  to  his  native  city  and  his  friends  in 
Scotland.  Under  much  and  varied  suffering  from 
disease  be  was  uniformly  and  remarkably  patient  and 
chenfaL"  To  this  short  account  we  nave  onlv  to 
add,  that  at  his  decease  Dr.  GrtfpTy  left  behind  him 
a  widow  and  an  only  son,  the  latter  named  after  his 
(fieiid  Baran  LieUg. 

OBEIG,  Sir  Samuel,  ft  diatilicaished  naval 
efioer  in  the  Russian  service^  was  bom  30th  Novem* 
her.  1735.      the  village  of  Inverfceitliing  in  the 

cjunty  of  Fife.  Having  entered  the  royal  navy  at 
a.n  early  jvenod  of  lil'e,  he  soon  became  eminent 
for  his  skill  in  naval  affairs,  and  remarkable  for  his 
Kal  and  attention  to  tlie  discharge  of  his  duty — 
qiislittfs  which  speedily  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
Ikatenant,  and  ultimately  opened  op  to  htm  the 
hnlliant  career  which  he  afterwards  pursued. 

The  court  of  Russia  having  re<juestcd  the  govem- 
meat  of  Great  Britain  to  send  out  some  British  naval 
officers  of  skill  to  improve  the  manne  of  that  coun- 
tiy.  Lieutenant  Greig  had  the  honour  of  being  se- 
letted  as  one.  His  soperior  abilities  here  also  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Rus,ian  government,  n:iil 
he  wa>  s[>eedily  pronioted  to  the  rank  of  taplini. 
ihr;  reward  of  his  indefatigable  services  iti  ini]iroving 
or  ratiier  creating  the  Kus.sian  fleet,  which  had  been 
(Ncviuuslyfai  the  most  deplorable  state  of  dilapidation. 

On  a  war  some  time  after  breaking  out  between 
the  Rossians  and  the  Turks,  Captain  Greig  was  sent 
under  the  command  of  Count  firlow,  with  a  fleet  to 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Turkish  fleet  which  they 
met  here  was  much  superior  to  the  Russian  in  force, 
the  fanner  consisting  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  the 
latter  of  no  mote  than  ten.  Alter  a  severe  and  san- 
guinarv-  but  indecisive  liattle,  the  Turkisli  fleet  re- 
tired (Jiinn;^  the  ni^ht  close  into  the  i^l.iml  of  Scio, 
white  ilijy  were  jiru'tLtud  b\'  the  batteries  on  land. 
Notwithstanding  the  formidable  position  which  the 
encny  had  taken  up,  the  Russian  admiral  determined 
to  pmne^  and  if  possible  de-vtroy  them  by  means 
of  his  fire-ships.  Captain  Greig's  well-known  skill 
and  in'rcpidity  pointoJ  him  out  as  the  fittest  person 
m  the  fleet  to  conduct  this  dangerous  enterprise,  and 
he  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  command.  At 
one  o'dodc  in  the  inorniiw  Captain  Greig  bore  down 
mptm  the  eaemjr  with  his  fire-ships,  and  although 
greatly  haniaw  l  by  the  cowardice  of  the  crews  of 
these  ressds,  whom  he  liad  to  keep  at  their  duty  by 
the  terrors  of  sword  and  pistol,  succeeded  in  totally 
destroying  the  Turkish  fleet.  Captain  Greig,  on  this 
OOCaSkm  assisted  by  another  British  officer,  a  Lieu- 
Icoaat  Dryadale,  who  acted  under  Imn,  set  the  match 
to  the  fire-shipa  with  his  own  huda.  Thb  peiilons 


duty  pcrfonne<l,  he  and  I^ry;  !a\^  leaped  ovcrlward 
and  sw.ani  to  their  own  boj.tb,  under  a  tremendous 
fire  from  the  Turks,  and  at  the  imniinent  hazard 
besides  of  being  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  their 
own  fiiiMhipt.  The  Russian  fleet  follow  ing  up  this 
snocess*  now  attacked  the  town  and  batteries  on 
shores  and  by  nme  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  was 
scarcely  a  vestige  remaining  of  either  tow  n,  fortifica- 
tions, or  fleet.  For  this  important  service  Captain 
Greig,  who  had  been  appointed  coiiiniudore  on  his 
being  phuxd  in  command  of  the  hre-ships,  was  im« 
mediately  promoted  by  Count  Ortow  to  the  rank  of 
admiral,  an  appointment  which  wn^  c  i  rirnicd  l)yan 
e.vpress  from  the  Frn[)ress  of  Rus>ia,  A  j  eucc  was 
soon  afterwards  conchnicd  IjetwcLii  the  l«n  powers, 
but  this  circumstance  did  not  lessen  the  nn]>i>rtance 
of  AdminI  Greig's  services  to  the  govcniinent  by 
which  Jie  wai  employed.  He  continued  indefist^« 
aUe  in  his  exertions  in  improving  the  Russian  fleet, 
rernrKlelling  its  code  of  discipline',  and  by  h:-.  example 
infusing  a  spirit  into  every  departuient  oAts  economy, 
which  finally  made  it  one  of  the  most  fonnidftMc 
marines  in  Europe. 

These  important  services  were  iullv  appredated 
by  the  empress,  who  rewartled  them  by  promoting 
Greig  to  the  high  rank  of  admiral  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  governor  <i\  ('[niisladt.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
she  loaded  him  with  honours,  bestowing  upon  him 
the  different  orders  of  the  empire,  viz.  SL  Andrew, 
St.  Alexander  Mewskie,  St  Geoig^  St  Vlodomir, 
and  Sl  Anne. 

Admiral  Cireig  next  distinguished  himself  n^.tiinst 
the  Sweilc"s,  whose  lleet  he  bltKkeil  up  in  port,  whilst 
he  himself  rode  triumphantly  in  the  open  seas  <if  the 
Baltic  Here  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever, 
and  having  been  carried  to  Revd,  died  on  the  26th 
of  October,  1 788,  on  board  of  his  own  ship,  the  Jtoiis- 
Icno,  after  a  few  days*  illness,  in  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his  age.  As  soon  as  the  empress  heard  of  his  ill- 
ncss,  she,  in  the  utmost  anxiety  about  a  life  so  valu- 
able to  herself  and  her  empire,  instantly  sent  for  her 
first  physician.  Dr.  Romcaon,  and  ordered  him  to 
proceed  immedntely  to  Revel  and  to  do  everything 

in  liis  power  for  t!ie  ndniiral's  recovery  Dr.  Roger* 
son  obeyed,  but  all  his  >>kill  was  uiiav.iiling. 

Tlie  Ceremonial  of  the  admirars  funeral  was  con- 
ducteti  with  the  utmost  jxinip  and  magnificence. 
For  some  days  before  it  took  place  the  Ixxly  was 
exposed  in  state  in  the  hall  of  the  admiralty,  and 
was  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  grave  on  a  splendid 
funeral  bier  drawn  by  six  Iiorscs,  covered  with  black 
cloth,  and  attended  in  public  procession  by  an  im- 
men.se  concootM  of  nobility,  clergj-,  and  naval  and 
military  officers  of  all  ranks;  the  whole  escorted  bv 
large  bodies  of  troops,  in  different  divisfons;  with 
ii  llii'i;'  of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon  from  the  ram* 
p.ut,  .uid  tleet :  everything  in  vliort  was  calculated 
to  cxiiress  the  sorrow  of  an  empire  for  the  loSS of  OOC 
of  ii.s  n)ost  useful  and  greatest  men. 

GREY,  Alexander,  a  surgeon  in  the  service  of 

the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  and  founder 
of  an  hospital  for  the  sick  j)oor  of  the  town  and 
county  of  iilgin,  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Alexander 
(}rey,  a  respectable  and  ingenious  tradesman  of 
Elgin,  who  exercised  tlie  united  crafts  of  a  wheel* 
Wright  and  watchmaker,  and  of  Janet  Sutherland, 
of  whose  brother,  Dr.  Sutherland,  the  following 
anecdote  is  related  liy  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  Elgin.  It  is  said  that  the  King  of  Trussi.!,  Fre- 
derick William  I.,  iK-ing  desirous  to  have  his  family 
inocnbted  with  small-pox,  applied  in  England  for  a 
atugeon  to  repair  to  Berlin  for  that  purpose.  Tbou^ 
this  wis  u  MMMumhle  and  probably  hiontive  intt> 
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sion,  yet  from  {he  severe  .iikI  arhitrnry  character  of 
the  kinj;,  it  was  rc^arilcl  by  many  a->  a  ]>cril<)Us  un- 
dertaking to  the  individual,  xs  it  wxs  not  impossilile 
that  be  might  lose  some  of  his  princely  patients,  and 
be  made  answerable  for  the  disaster.  Sutherland, 
at  all  hazards,  offered  his  services,  was  successful  in 
the  treatment  of  his  royal  patients,  and  was  hand- 
somely rewarded.  On  his  return  to  Enjjland  his 
expedition  probably  brought  him  more  into  |iublic 
notice;  for  we  afterwards  nnd  him  an  M.I>.  residing 
and  piactistiig  as  a  phjrsictaii  at  Bath,  uniil  he  lost 
his  sight,  when  be  came  to  Elgin,  and  lived  with  the 
Greys  for  some  years  previous  to  1775,  when  he  died. 

Deacon  (>rcy  had  a  family  of  three  s  nis  and  two 
daughters,  and  by  hi^  i»\\u  imhistry  and  ^Dine  pecu- 
niary assistance  from  l>r.  Sutherland,  he  was  enabled 
to  give  them  a  better  education  than  most  others  in 
theu:  station.  Alexander,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
bom  in  I7$I,  was  the  youngest  of  the  familj.  In- 
duced hy  the  advice  or  success  of  his  uncle,  he  made 
choice  of  the  medical  profession,  and  was  appren- 
ticed for  the  usual  term  of  three  years  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Stephen,  a  physician  of  great  respectability  in  Elgin. 
He  afterwards  attended  the  medical  classes  in  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  and  having  completed  his 
education  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  an  assist- 
ant-surgeonship  onthe  Kendal  ebtal>lishnient.  Itdocs 
not  appear  that  he  was  disttnguished  cither  by  his 
profeHIOOlll  skill  or  literary  acquirements  from  the 
gfcater  moportion  of  his  professional  brethren  in  the 
£ast.  when  advanced  m  life,  he  married  a  lady 
mucli  younger  than  himself,  aiid  this  ill-assorted 
iii.iteli  caused  him  nuieh  vexation,  and  embittered 
his  few  remaining  year^,  They  ha<l  no  children, 
and  as  there  was  no  congeniality  in  their  dispositions 
nor  agreement  in  their  habits,  they  separated  some 
time  before  Dr.  Grey's  death,  which  happened  in 
180S.  Hy  economical  habits  he  amassed  a  consider- 
able fortune,  ami  it  is  the  manner  In  which  he  dis- 
poMjd  of  it  that  gives  him  a  claim  to  be  ranke<l  among 
distingoislwd  Scotsmen. 

'  It  ia  no  improbd>Ie  snpposttion  that,  in  visiting 
the  indigent  patients  of  tlw  hnmane  physician  under 

whom  he  commenced  his  professi  inal  vtudies,  hi^ 
youthful  mind  was  impressed  wuh  the  ne^iet  te  i  ami 
uncomfortable  condition  of  the  sick  poor  of  ins 
native  town,  and  that  when  he  found  himself  a  man 
of  wealth  without  family,  the  rccoileciiun  of  their 
situation  leotned,  and  be  formed  the  benevolent 
resolution  of  devoting  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the 
endowment  of  an  hospital  for  their  relief.  lie 
bequeathe<l  for  this  purj)osc,  in  the  first  instance, 
j^aO^OOO,  l.>esi<les  al)out  j^jooo  available  at  the  deaths 
of  certain  annuitants,  and  £^oa  pounds  more, 
lialjle  to  anotlier  contingency.  From  various  causes, 
over  which  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  deed  of 
settlement  had  no  control,  considerable  delay  was 
occasioned  iti  reali/ini;  the  fiinils,  and  ilie  hos])ilal 
was  not  opcne<i  for  the  reception  of  patients  until 
the  beginning  of  1819.  It  is  an  elegant  building  of 
two  stories,  in  the  (irecian  style,  after  a  design  by 
James  Gillespie,  Esq.,  architect,  and  is  erected  on  a 
risitv.j  ^^roiiiiil  to  the  west  of  KIgin.  The  funds  are 
uuder  the  iiianat;ement  of  the  member  of  parliament 
for  the  coiiiily,  the  sheriff-depute,  and  the  two  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  church,  fx  officht  with  three 
life  directors  named  by  the  founder  in  the  deed  of 
settlement.  A  physician  and  surgeon  appointed  by 
the  trustees  at  fixed  salaries  attend  daily  in  the 
hos|tital.  For  several  years  there  was  a  prejudice 
against  the  institution  among  the  class  for  whom  it 
was  founded;  but  this  gradually  wore  oiT,  and  the 
public  «e  now  fully  alive  to  and  freely  avail  them- 
letvcs  of  tbe  advuitacn  it  nfibids. 


Mr,  r.rcv  <lid  not  limit  his  beneficence  !o  tlw 
founilin^  .iiiil  eiiilowing  of  the  hospital  vshuh  will 
transmit  his  nanie  to  future  gener.itMiis;  be 
queathed  the  annual  interest  of  £2(xo  to  "the 
reputed  old  maids  in  the  town  of  Llgin,  ilaughten 
of  respectable  but  decayed  fiunilies."  Tbis<£ari^ 
is  placed  under  the  managment  of  the  two  clergymen 
and  the  physicians  of  the  town  of  Elgin,  and  it  is 
suggested  tliat,  to  be  useful,  it  ought  not  to  extend 
beyond  eiglit  or  ten  individuals.  At  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Grey  a  farther  sum  of  ;^iooo  was  to  lall  into 
this  fund.  The  anmuti  tntereat  of  ;^7ooo  was  settled 
on  the  widow  during  her  life,  and  it  was  dircctc<l 
that  at  her  <leath  ^4000  of  the  princip.1l  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  building  of  a  new  church  in  the 
town  of  Elgin,  under  the  inspection  of  the  two 
deigymen  of  the  town,  and  that  the  interest  of  this 
aom  should  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  bo^tal 
nntil  a  dMadi  riiould  be  nqolred.  This  is  the 
contingenqr  already  referred  to;  and  as  a  durable 
and  handsome  new  church,  of  dimensions  sutticient  to 
accommodate  the  population  of  the  town  and  parish^ 
bad  been  previously  erected  by  the  heritors  at  an 
expense  exceeding  j£Saoo^  the  rands  of  the  hospital, 
in  all  probability,  will  for  a  long  time  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  interest  of  this  bequest.  Grey  was 
kind  and  even  lil>end  tO  his  relatives  during  his 
life;  and  to  liis  sister,  the  only  memix-r  of  his  family 
who  survived  him,  he  left  a  handsome  annuity,  with 
Ic^Kies  to  all  her  Ikmily  improvided  for  at  her  death. 
On  the  whole  he  seems  to  have  been  a  warm-  hearted 

and  benevolent  inan;  but  being  disa]  j^ointcd  in  the 
hai>pincss  which  he  expected  Ironi  his  matrimonial 
coimectioii,  his  temper  was  soured,  and  a  consider- 
able degree  of  peevishness  and  distrust  is  evident 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  deed  of  aettlement. 
Whatever  were  his  failings,  his  tnemory  will  be 
cherished  by  the  thousands  of  poor  for  whom  he  has 
provided  medical  succour  in  the  hour  of  distres-; 
while  the  public  at  large  cannot  fail  to  rcmcmUr 
with  respect  a  man  who  displayed  so  much  benevo- 
lence and  judgment  in  the  disposal  of  the  gifts  of 
fortune. 

GUILD,  Wll.l.lAN!,  an  emineMt  <bMne,  w.is  the 
.son  of  a  wealihy  tiadesnian  in  Alniiletn,  where  he 
wxs  bom  in  the  year  I5i>0.  He  received  his  e>luca- 
tion  at  Mariscbal  CoU^e,  then  recently  founded; 
and,  while  still  very  young,  and  before  taking  orders, 
published  at  London  a  work  entitled  Tkt  Nrw 
S<ii-nji:e  of  Chrisliatt  tncensr,  and  another  soon 
after,  calletl  I'ke  otily  Way  to  Saltation.  His  first 
pastoral  charge  was  over  the  parish  of  King  Edward, 
in  the  presbytery  of  Turriff  and  synod  of  Aberdeen. 
He  bete  acqniivd  both  the  aflections  of  his  flock 
and  an  extended  rrjnitation  as  a  man  of  learning  and 
address,  so  that,  when  King  James  visiteil  Scotland 
in  1617,  Hishoj)  Andrews,  v*ho  accompaniol  his 
majesty  as  an  assistant  in  bb  schemes  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Episcopacy,  paid  great  attention  to  this 
retired  northern  clergyman,  and  took  much  of  his 
advice  regarding  the  pn^jier  method  of  accomplishing 
the  objeit  ill  view.  Mr.  duild  ack!io\vloii;e<l  his 
sense  of  the  bishop  s  condescension,  by  dedicating 
to  him  in  the  following  year  his  excellent  work,  en- 
titled Mostt  UnvtUUd,  which  points  out  the  figures 
in  the  Old  Testament  allusi\'e  to  the  Messiah.  This 
was  a  branch  of  theological  literature  which  Mr. 
(luild  had  made  peculiarly  his  own  province,  as  he 
evinced  further  in  the  course  of  a  few  \ears,  by  his 
work  entitled  The  Harmony  of  tlu  /'ro/'kiis. 

In  1610  Mr.  C^uild  was  marrie<l  to  Catharine 
RoUand,  flanghter  of  Rolknd  of  Disblair,  by  whom 
be  had  no  issue.  Not  loQg  after  the  royal  vitit  abo^ 
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il!  ideil  to,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  chap- 
Inns.  1  he  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  also 
conferred  upon  him.  From  his  retirement  at  King 
Edwanl,  he  sent  oat  vutoitt  theological  works  of. 
popular  utihty,  and  at  the  same  time  solid  learning' 
and  merit.  Of  these  his  Ignis  Fatttus,  against  the 
doctrine  of  I'urgatory,  Popish  Glorying  in  Audqtuly 
tumid  to  thfir  SAam^,  and  his  Cornfiettd  of  the  Con- 
tnotrna  0/  Heiigionf  are  particularly  noticed  by  his 
tNographers.  In  the  neantime  he  displayed  many 
marks  of  attachinent  to  his  native  city,  particularly 
by  endowing  an  hospital  for  the  incorporated  trades, 
whiih  is  described  by  Mr.  Kciiticdy,  the  historian 
of  Aberdeen,  as  in  his  day  enjoying  a  revenue  of  alwut 
j^iooo,  and  affording  relief  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
individaals  annually.  In  1631  he  was  preferred  to 
one  of  the  pulpits  of  that  city,  and  took  his  place 
amongst  as  learned  and  able  a  body  of  local  clergy 
as  could  be  shown  at  that  time  in  any  part  of  eitlier 
South  or  North  Britain.  His  distinction  among  the 
Aberdeen  doctors,  as  they  were  called,  in  the  con- 
troreny  which  they  matntained  against  the  Cove- 
nantcrs.  was  teslifieil  by  his  being  their  re]iresentalive 
at  the  Genchil  Assembly  of  1 638,  when  tite  system 
of  church  government  to  which  he  and  his  brethren 
were  attaclied  was  abolished.      The  views  and 

Eractice  of  Dr.  Guild  in  this  trying  crisis  seem  to 
arc  been  alike  moderate ;  and  he  accordingly  ap- 
pears to  have  escaped  much  of  that  persecution 
which  Hcfell  his  brethren.  He  en<leavourc<l  to  heal 
the  animosities  of  the  two  parties,  or  rather  to 
BOdente  the  ardour  of  the  Covenaiiters,  to  whom 
he  was  ooudcnliousljr  oMosed^  hf  pablishing  A 
fntmOy  and  IMtkfiit  Advice  to  tke  fmility.  Gentry, 
and  otkrrs;  but  tlii;.  it  i-  to  be  fearc<l,  ha<l  litile 
effect.  In  1640,  notwithstanding  his  position  in 
r^ard  to  the  popular  cause,  he  was  chosen  principal 
of  King's  Cou«^  and  in  Jone^  1641,  he  preached 
his  hst  sermon  as  a  clefi^num  of  the  city.  The 

kinfj  a'wiut  this  time  si^nirie<l  liis  apjirobation  of 
I>r,  (iuiM's  sorv'ices  by  bestowing  upon  him  "a  free 
g.r.  of  his  h<mve  and  garden,  which  had  formerly 
been  the  residence  of  the  bishop."  The  reverend 
principal,  in  his  turn,  distributed  the  whole  proceeds 
of  the  gift  in  charity. 

Dr.  Guild  continued  to  act  as  principal  of  King's 
Ctilloi^f  till  he  was  deposed  by  Monk  in  1651,  after 
which  he  resided  in  .\lK:rdccn  as  a  private  individual, 
la  his  retircmcnl  he  .-ip}>ears  to  have  written  several 
Works — The  Staled  Book  Ofened,  or  an  explanation 
of  the  .Apocalypse,  and  TTkt  Navdty  of  Fo{>cry  Dis- 
r  r  •/-,-./,  wliich  was  published  at  Alierdeen  in  1656; 
an  i  An  Explication  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which 
appcmwl  two  years  after  in  I<ondon.  He  also 
exerted  himself  during  this  interval  in  improving 
the  Trades  Hospital,  and  in  other  diaritable  porsuits. 
Upon  these  incorporations  he  bestowed  a  hoii,e  on 
the  south  side  of  Castle  Street  (in  Aberdeen),  the 
vcarly  rents  of  which  he  tl)recte<l  to  be  ajiplied  as 
bursaries,  to  such  of  the  sons  of  members  as  might  be 
inclined  to  prosecute  an  academical  course  of  cdttCB" 
tioa  in  the  Maris chal  CoU^e;  and  of  this  fund,  we  are 
iafoiDMd  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  six  or  eight  young  men 
generally  participate  every  year.  As  an  apiir  ij  riate 
conclusion  to  a  life  so  remarkably  distinguished  by 
acts  of  beneficence,  Dr.  Guild,  m  hi-,  will  dated 
1657,  beqaeathed  seven  thousand  merks,  to  be  se- 
cared  on  land,  and  the  yearly  profit  to  be  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  poor  orphans.  I'y  the  same 
document  he  destined  his  library  to  the  university 

St.  .\r.drew-.  i-xcepting  one  manuscrii>t,  supposed 
to  \k  the  original  of  the  memorable  letter  from  the 
states  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to  the  council  of 
Constance  in  1415,  relative  to  John  Uuss  and  Jenmie 


of  Prague:  this  curious  paper  lie  bcqnenthed  to  il.e 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  still  faithfully 
preserved.  Dr.  GhM  died  hi  August,  1657,  aged 
about  seventy-one  yean.  A  manuscript  work  which 
he  left  was  transmitted  by  his  widow  to  Dr.  John 

( )wcn,  to  whom  it  was  designed  to  have  been  <ledi- 
catod,  and  who  published  it  at  Oxfoni  in  1659,  under 
the  title  of  'flu  Throtte  of  DaviJ;  or  an  JixfositUfU 
of  Second  {Book  of]  Samuel.  Mrs.  Guild,  having  no 
children  upon  whom  to  bestow  her  wca]tl^  dedicated 
it  to  the  education  of  young  men  and  other  benevo* 
lent  purposes;  and  it  ajipears  that  her  foundations 
lately  maintained  six  students  of  philosophy,  four 
scholars  at  the  public  school,  two  students  of  divinity, 
six  poor  widows,  and  six  poor  men's  children. 

GUTHRIE,  James,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of 

the  Protesters,  as  they  were  called,  during  the  re- 
ligious troubles  of  the  .seventeenth  century,  was  the 
son  of  the  laird  of  Guthrie,  an  ancient  an<i  highly 
respectable  iamily.  Guthrie  was  educated  at  Sl 
Andrews,  where,  having  gone  throogh  the  regular 
course  of  classical  learning,  he  commenced  teacher 
of  philosophy,  an<l  was  much  esteemed,  as  well  for 
the  L-quanimity  of  his  tcrnper  as  tor  his  eruilition. 
His  religious  prindpies  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
are  said  to  have  been  highlv  prelatical,  and  of 
course  opposite  to  those  which  he  aherwards 
adopted,  and  for  which,  in  the  spirit  of  a  martjT, 
he  afterwards  died.  His  conversion  from  the  forms 
in  which  he  was  first  bre<l  is  attributed  principally 
to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford,  minister 
of  Anwoth.  himself  a  zealous  and  able  defender  of 
the  Scottish  church,  with  whom  he  had  many  op- 
portunities of  conversing. 

In  163S  Mr.  Guthrie  was  npiiointe<l  minister  of 
Lauder,  where  he  remained  fur  several  years,  and 
where  he  had  already  become  so  celebrated  as  to  be 
appointed  one  (rf  tlie  several  ministers  selected  by 
the  committee  of  estates,  then  sitting  in  Edinburgh, 
to  wait  upon  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  a*  Newcastle, 
when  it  was  leamed  that  the  unhapp\-  monarch  had 
delivercfi  himself  up  to  the  Scottish  army  cncamijcd 
at  Newark. 

In  1649  Mr.  Guthrie  was  translated  from  Lauder 
to  Stirling,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
While  in  this  charge  he  continued  to  il'^tinguish 
himself  by  the  zeal  and  bcddness  with  which  he  de- 
fended the  covenant,  and  opjxised  the  resoludons  In 
favour  of  the  king  (Charles  II.)  He  was  now  con- 
sidered leader  of  the  Protesters,  a  party  opposed  to 
monarchy,  and  to  certain  indulgences  proposed  by 
the  sovereign  and  sanctioned  by  the  committee  of 
estates,  and  who  were  thus  contra-distinguished  from 
the  Rcsolutionen,  which  comprehended  the  greater 
part  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  clergy. 

Mr.  Guthrie  had  in  the  meautUne  created  himself 
a  powerful  enemy  in  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  by  pro- 
posing to  the  coninii^sion  of  the  deneial  Assembly 
to  excommunicate  him  for  his  hostdity  to  the  church; 
the  proposal  was  entertained,  and  Guthrie  himself 
was  employed  to  cany  it  into  execution  in  a  public 
manner  in  the  church  of  Stirling.  It  is  related  by 
those  who  were  certainly  no  friends  to  Guthrie,  re- 
garding this  circumstance,  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  Saljbath  on  which  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation was  to  be  carried  into  effect  against  Middleton, 
a  messenger,  a  nobleman  it  is  said,  arrived  at  Mr. 

flnthrie's  house  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  earnestly 
reijuestrng  him  to  ilelay  the  sentence  for  that  Sabbath. 
The  bearer,  waiting  until  he  had  read  the  letter, 
demanded  an  answer.  Guthrie  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied, "You  had  better,  come  to  church  and  hear 
sermon,  and  after  that  yon  shall  have  your  answer." 
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The  messenger  complied;  bat  what  was  his  surprise, 
when  he  heard  the  sentence  pronounced  in  the  usual 
course  of  things  as  if  no  negotiation  regarding  it  had 
taken  place.  On  the  dismi>sion  of  the  congregation 
he  is  said  to  have  taken  Imrse  and  depaitcd  in  the 
Utmost  indignation,  and  witiiout  seeking  any  further 
interview  with  Guthrie.  It  is  certain  that  a  letter 
was  ddivered  to  Guthrie,  of  the  tenor  and  under  the 
drcumstances  just  mentioned,  but  it  was  not  from 
the  king,  but,  according  to  Wodrow,  on  the  authority 
of  his  father,  who  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  fact,  from  a  nobleman.  \\  ho  tliis  nobleman  was, 
however,  he  does  not  state,  nor  does  he  take  it  upon 
him  to  say  even  that  it  was  written  by  the  king's 
order,  or  that  he  was  in  any  way  privy  to  it.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  stated  further,  on  the  authority 
just  alluded  to,  ilm  the  letter  in  question  was  put 
into  Mr.  GuthriL-'s  liaiuls  in  the  liail  of  his  own  house, 
after  he  ha<l  g<>l  his  gown  on,  and  was  about  to 
procecil  to  church,  the  last  bell  haviqg  just  ceased 
ringing;  having  little  time  to  dedde  on  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  ho  ^.i\  e  no  positive  answer  to  the  mes- 
senger, nor  came  under  any  pronii>e  to  post]x)ne  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  :  with  tliis  exception 
the  circumstance  took  place  as  alrea(.ly  related. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  Mr.  Guthrie  and  some 
others  of  his  brethren,  who  had  assembled  at  Edin- 
burgh for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  suf>plica(wn 
to  his  ni:ije-,ty,  and  uh'j  had  already  rendered  them- 
selves exceei-iingly  oIjuomous  to  the  corrupt  govern- 
ment, were  apprehended  and  lodged  in  the  castle  of 
Edinbwngh;  urom  thence  Mr.  Guthrie  was  removed 
to  Dondee,  and  afterwardB  brought  back  agMn  to 
Edinbur^!),  where  !ie  was  finally  placed  on  trial  for 
high  treason,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1661;  and, 
notwithstandiiij^  an  able  and  ingenious  defence,  w.is 
condemned  to  death,  a  result  in  no  small  degree 
owing  to  the  dislike  which  MiddletOD  bore  him  for 
his  omciousness  in  the  matter  of  bis  exeommunica- 
tion,  and  whidi  that  nobleman  had  not  forgotten. 

It  is  said  that  Guthrie  had  been  lont;  im[)re^sed 
with  the  belief  that  he  should  die  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  and  many  singular  circun»stances 
which  he  himself  noted  from  time  to  time,  and 
pointed  out  to  his  friends,  strengthened  him  in  this 
melancholy  belief.  Amongst  these  it  is  related,  that 
when  he  came  to  Edinburgh  to  sign  the  solemn 
league  ami  covetunt,  the  first  person  he  met  as  he 
entered  at  the  West  Port  was  the  public  executioner. 
On  this  occasion,  struck  with  the  singularity  of  the 
circumstance,  and  looking  apoo  it  as  another  intima- 
tlOQ  of  the  Me  which  awaited  htm,  he  ojx^nly  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  he  \v>nil.1  one  day  sufi'er 
for  the  things  contained  in  that  ducumeni  which  he 
had  come  to  subscribe. 

Whilst  under  sentence  of  death  Guthrie  conducted 
himself  with  all  the  heroism  of  a  martyr.  Sincere 
and  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  the  last  penalty  to  which  his 
adherence  to  it  could  subject  him,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, met  it  with  cheerfulness  and  magnanimity. 
On  the  nifiht  before  his  execution  he  supped  with 
some  friends,  and  conducted  himself  tluot^hout  the 
repast  as  if  he  had  been  in  hfs  own  house.  He  ate 
heartily,  and  after  supper  asked  for  cheese — a  luxury 
which  he  had  bcLii  I  'lij^  torbidden  by  his  j)hysicians; 
saying  jocularly,  llut  he  need  not  now  fear  gravel, 
the  complaint  for  which  he  had  been  restricted  from 
it  Soon  after  supper  he  retired  to  bed,  and  slept 
•oondly  till  four  odock  in  the  morning,  when  be 
raised  himself  up  and  prayed  fervently.  On  the 
night  before  he  wrote  some  lettei-s  to  his  friends, 
and  sealed  them  with  his  cgat  of  arms,  but  while  the 
wax  was  yet  aol^  he  tnined  the  lod  noiid  aad  rm»d 


so  as  to  mar  the  impression,  and  when  aslied  vl^ 
he  did  so,  replied  tlut  he  had  now  nothing  to  do 

with  these  vanities.  A  little  before  coming  out  of 
the  tolbooth  to  proceed  to  execution,  his  wife,  cm- 
liracinij  him,  said,  "Now,  my  heart,"  her  usual  way 
of  addressing  him,  "your  time  is  drawing  nigh,  and 
I  must  take  flljf  last  farewell  of  you."  "Ay,  jou 
muiit,"  lie  answered,  "ii>r  iwnceforth  I  know  no 
man  after  the  flesh.*'  Before  being  brought  oat  to 
suffer,  a  request  was  made  to  the  authorities  by  his 
friends  to  allow  him  to  wear  his  hat  on  ijie  way  to 
the  scaffold,  and  also  that  they  would  not  pinion  him 
until  lie  reached  the  place  of  execution.  Ik>di  re> 
quests  were  at  first  denied;  the  former  absolutely, 
because,  as  wa.s  alleged,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who 
had  been  executed  a  short  while  before,  had  worn 
liis  hat,  in  going  to  the  scaffold,  in  a  manner  niarkctlly 
indicative  of  defiance  and  contempt,  and  which  bad 
given  much  ofleiice.  To  the  latter  request,  that  he 
might  not  be  pinioned,  they  gsve  way  so  far,  00  a 
representation  being  made  that  he  could  not  waBt 
without  his  staff,  on  account  of  erysipelas  in  one  of 
Jiis  legs,  as  to  allow  him  so  much  freeduni  in  his 
arms  as  to  enable  him  to  make  use  of  that  support, 
but  they  would  not  altogether  dispense  with  that 
fatal  preparation.  Having  ascended  the  icaloldt 
he  delivered  with  a  calm  and  serene  countenance  an 
impressive  address  to  those  around  him;  jnstifiad  all 
for  which  he  was  aI>out  to  suffer,  and  rccooUMOded 
all  who  heard  him  to  adhere  firndy  to  the  covenant 
After  hanging  for  some  time,  his  head  was  struck 
off,  and  placed  on  the  >ietherbow  Port,  where  it 
remained  for  seven  and  twenty  years,  when  it  was 
taken  down  and  buried  by  a  Mr.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.  The  body,  after 
being  l>clieai!eti,  was  carricil  to  the  Old  Kirk,  where 
it  was  dressed  by  a  number  of  ladies  who  waited  its 
arrival  for  that  purpose;  many  of  whom,  besides, 
dipped  their  napkins  in  his  blood,  that  thqr  nigiit 
preserve  them  as  memorials  of  so  admired  a  martyr. 
While  these  gentlewomen  were  in  the  act  of  dis- 
charging this  pious  duty,  a  young  gentleman  sud- 
denly appeared  amongst  them,  and  without  any 
explanation  proceeded  to  pour  out  a  bottle  of  rich 
penume  cm  the  dead  Ixxiy.  "God  bless  you,  sir, 
for  this  labour  of  love,"  said  one  of  the  ladies,  and 
then,  without  uttering  a  word,  this  singular  vistor 
departed.  He  wa^,  however,  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  a  surgeon  in  Edinbui^h  named  Geoi;ec  Stilling. 
Guthrie  was  esecuted  on  toe  ist  Jom^  iwl 

GUTHRIE,  WiLLTAM,  the  author  of  the  wdi« 

known  woik  entitled  Th:  C':ri  tu'.ns  Great  Intcreit, 
was  boni  at  I'ltforthy  in  Ki.ii t.ir-iiiie,  in  the  year 
1620.  His  father  w.is  proptiitiir  n)  that  estate,  and 
was  a  cadet  of  the  fsimily  of  that  ilk.  lie  had  hve 
sons,  of  whom  it  is  remarkable  that  four  devoted 
themselves  to  the  niaistiy.  Of  these  William  was 
the  eldest. 

The  rank  and  estate  r>f  Mr.  (lUlhrie  enabled  him 
to  eiiucale  ins  sons  lilK-raliy  for  the  profcitsion  which 
so  many  of  them  had  chosen  from  their  early  years. 
William,  with  whom  alone  we  are  at  present  con* 
cemed,  made  while  very  young  such  advances  in 
classical  literature  as  to  give  high  hopes  of  future 
eminence.  Ills  aca<it-mical  edui  atn m  \\ as  comlucled 
at  .^t.  Andrews  university  u.'iJer  the  iniinetiiate 
direction  of  his  relation  Mr.  lames  Guthrie,  after- 
wards  the  heroic  martvr  in  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty*  and  subject  of  the  preoedii^  notioCi 
The  records  or  the  university  for  this  perioa  are  on* 
fortunately  lost,  so  that  the  time  of  his  matriaila- 
tion,  or  any  other  information  respecting  his  advance* 
meat  or  proficienGj,  amnot  be  obtained  from  that 
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tyuce.  Wc  know,  however,  that  aRcr  coniplctinf; 
ihc  philosophical  curriculum  he  look  the  (lc;;rce  of 
Xlaster  of  Arts,  ami  then  devoted  his  attention  to 
thestady  of  divinity  under  Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford. 
At  iengtJi  lie  lilted  to  the  prci>b}tcryof  St.  Andrew's 
for  license,  and  liavin^  gone  through  the  usual 
"tryalls,"  he  obtainetl  it  in  .\ugust,  1642.  Scn^n 
afterwrards  he  left  St.  Andrews,  carrying  witli  him  a 
letter  of  recomaendation  horn  the  nr<j!eNM>is,  in 
whidi  thejr  cspceHed  a  high  opinion  of  his  character 
and  talents. 

Mr.  Ciuthrie  wa>  now  engngtvl  hy  the  Earl  of 
Loadon  as  tutor  to  his  sun  Lord  .Nfauchlin.  In  that 
situation  he  remained  till  his  ordination  as  first 
minister  of  Fenwkk — a  parish  which  had  till  that 
tine  fermed  part  of  that  or  KUmamock.  Lord  Boyd, 
the  superior  of  the  latter — a  stanch  royalist  and  a 
iupp<}rter  of  the  association  fanned  at  Cumbernauld 
in  favour  of  llic  king  in  1641-  h  id  aKo  the  patnjii.iL^e 
of  Fcowick.  This  nobleman  w.ai>  most  decidedly 
ateoe  to  Mr.  Gothrie's  appointment — from  what 
teiaotts  does  not  appear,  although  we  may  be  allowed 
to  conjecture  that  it  arose  either  from  Mr.  Guthrie*! 
decided  principles,  or  from  the  steady  attachment  of 
the  Loudon  fiimily  to  the  Presbyterian  interest.  .Some 
flf  the  pariduonen,  however,  had  heard  him  preach 
apwpMatioD  lennon  in  the  church  of  Galaton,  be- 
cane  his  wannest  advocates,  and  were  supported  hi 

thrir  vilicitati  mhs  by  the  influence  of  the  heritors. 
Mr.  Guthrie  was  after  some  delay  ortlainetl  minister 
of  the  parish  on  the  7th  of  \ovcinl)cr,  1644. 

Tiie  difficulties  which  Mr.  Guthrie  had  to  en> 
coaaler  when  he  entered  upon  his  chaise  were 
aatber  few  nor  unimportant.  Fr  iin  tlic  fi irmer 
laige  extent  of  the  parish  of  Kilin.iruock,  the  nature 
of  the  country,  and  the  badiic-s.  in  many  cases  the 
total  want,  of  roads,  a  large  mass  of  the  people  must 
have  entiiely  wanted  the  benefits  of  religious  in- 
Mraction.  He  left  no  plan  untried  to  improve  their 
COnditioD  hi  that  respect.  By  every  means  In  his 
vovct  he  allured  the  ignorant  or  the  vicious:  to  some 
he  even  gave  hril>es  to  attend  the  church;  others  in 
more  remote  districts  he  visited  as  if  inctdentalljr 
trsfedling  through  their  country,  or  even  sometimes 
IB  the  disguise  of  a  sportsman;  in  soch  cases,  says 
the  aothor  of  the  Si  Ofs  il'urf/iirs,  "  he  gained  some 
to  a  religious  life  wh  im  he  could  have  i»ad  little  in- 
fluence U|K)n  in  a  minister's  dress." 

In  August,  1645,  Mr.  Guthrie  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  David  Campbell  of  Siceldon  in  Ayrshire, 
bat  he  was  soon  called  to  leave  his  h.Tj'jn  home  bv 
his  appointment  as  a  chaplain  to  the  army,  lie 
CQOtinucd  with  them  ti'I  battle  of  Dunbar  was 
fought  and  lost:  after  it  he  retired  with  the  troops  to 
Stirling;  from  thence  he  went  to  Edmburgh,  where 
•t  find  him  dating  hi*  letten  about  six  weeks  after- 
•wds.  The  hat  tfnom  was  viewed  by  the  clergy 
With  considerable  jaalousy;  and  their  suspicions  of 
2ti  "utiendcd  complfauice,"  intimated  to  him  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  RutherfonI,  must  have  been 
SMOfoeof  muchdisticsBand  embanacsment  to  him. 
Ilot  ndi  was  not  his  inteiition  bis  subsequent  con- 
duct showed,  nor  was  it  any  part  of  Cromwell's 
policy  to  convert  the  Scottish  clergy  by  torture  or 
imiiivinmcnt.  L'iK>n  entering  the  metropolis  he 
intirnateil  that  he  aid  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
religion  of  the  country,  and  that  those  minisleft  who 
liad  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  might  renmic  thdr 
hncttons  in  their  respective  parishes. 

Hjt  wliilc  Crciinuell  hail  di-iormmL-d  to  leave  the 
tler^jy  and  people  uf  Scotlanil  to  their  own  frcc-will 
in  nutters  of  religion,  it  is  lamentable  to  observe  that 
they  ipUt  into  factions,  which  were  the  cause  of 
MM  vioknt  and  ondtiiitian  exhlUtioai.  When 


they  divided  into  the  grand  parties  of  Res' ihiti-mers 
aiul  Rcnionstratcrs  or  I'rotesters,  Mr.  (juthiic  juiiicd 
the  latter:  but  he  displayc<l  little  of  that  animosity 
which  so  unfortunately  distinguished  many  of  his 
brethren.  Me  preaciied  with  those  whose  political 
opinions  diflTered  from  his  own,  and  earnestly  engaged 
in  every  measure  which  might  restore  the  peace  of 
the  church.  Hut  while  we  cannot  but  lament  iheir 
e.vistciice,  these  dissensions  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
uniavounLble  to  the  growth  of  leligioo  in  the  countiy. 
On  the  contrary,  both  Law  and  Kirkton  inform  us 
that  "there  was  great  gocxl  done  by  the  i^eachiiig 
of  thegosj>€l"  during  that  period,  "more  than  was 
observed  to  have  been  for  twenty  or  thirty  years." 
We  have  some  notices  of  public  disputes  which  took 
place  during  the  protectorate — ^particulailjr  of  one 
at  Cupar  in  1652,  between  a  regimental  chaplain  and 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman.'  it  is  highly  }>robable 
that  this  freedun>  ol  dLlinte,  and  the  consequent 
liberty  of  professing  any  religious  sentiments,  may 
have  been  one  great  cause  of  so  remarkable  a  revival. 
From  this  period  to  the  Restoration  few  interesting 
events  present  themselves  to  the  reader  of  Scolti:^ 
history.  We  do  not  find  any  notice  of  .Mr.  (nithric 
till  the  year  1661,  when  all  the  fabric  which  the 
Presbyterians  had  raised  during  the  reign  of  Charlcsl. 
was  destroyed  at  one  blow.  Of  the  exaggerated 
benefits  anticipated  from  tlie  restoration  ofnis  son 

every  one  who  has  lead  our  national  histor\-  is  aware. 
Charles  II.  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  throne 
with  no  farther  guarantee  for  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  his  people  than  fine  speeches  or  lair  pro- 
mises. It  was  not  long  before  our  Scottish  ancestors 
discovered  their  mistake;  but  the  fatal  power,  whidl 
recalls  to  the  mind  the  ancient  fal)le  of  the  country- 
man the  serpent,  w:^s  now  fully  armed,  and  was 
as  uncompromi:>ing  as  iahuman  in  Its  cxeicise.  In 
the  dark  and  awful  struggle  whicli  followed,  Mr. 
( iiitliric  was  not  an  idle  spectator.  Ue  attended  the 
i;icLi![i^  of  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  which 
was  held  at  the  former  place  in  .\pril,  1661,  anil 
frametl  an  address  to  the  parliament  at  once  spirited 
and  nuxlerate.  Unfortunately,  when  this  address 
was  brought  forward  for  the  approbation  of  the 
synod,  the  members  were  so  mudi  divided  that  one 
iurty  declared  their  determination  to  dissent  in  the 
event  of  its  LK.ing  presented.  In  such  circumstances 
it  could  only  prove  a  disgraceful  memorial  of  their 
distractions,  and  many,  otherwise  approving  of  its 
spirit  and  temper,  voted  against  any  further  pro- 
cedure. The  "Glasgow  Act,"  by  which  all  mmis- 
ters  who  had  been  ordained  after  1649,  and  did  not 
receive  coll.itioti  from  their  bishop,  were  banished, 
soon  followed;  but  it  di«l  not  affect  Mr.  Guthrie. 

Through  the  goo<l  offices  of  the  Earl  of  Glencaim 
(to  whom  Mr.  Guthrie  had  s«une  opportunity  of  doing 
a  favour  during  his  imprisonment  before  the  Restora- 
tion)  he  had  hitlierto  escaped  many  of  the  evils 
which  had  visited  so  large  a  majority  of  his  brethren. 
Dr.  Alexander  Rurnct,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  now 
began  to  act  with  great  severity  towards  the  non- 
conforming dergy  of  his  diocese.   To  the  entreaty 

nf  1 ,11!  f!i«  ncairn  and  of  other  noblemen,  that  he 
\\"ul  i  m  the  iiKantiine  overlook  Mr.  (iuthrie,  the 
haughty  prelate  only  rcplie<l,  "That  cannot  l>e  done 
—  it  shall  not:  he  is  a  ringleailer  and  a  keeper  up  of 
schism  in  my  diocese'*   With  much  diihculty  he 

Krevailed  upon  the  curate  of  Calder,  for  the  j  altry 
ribe  of  five  pounds,  to  intimate  his  suspension. 
Tlie  parishioners  of  I  tnwick  had  detennincil  to 
opix)se  such  an  intimation  even  at  the  risk  of  re- 
bellion, bat  were  prevmled  upon  to  desist  from  an 
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attempt  which  would  have  drawn  unrloubtcd  niin 
upon  themselves.  The  paltry  curate  therefore  jiro- 
oeeded  upon  his  errand  with  a  party  of  twelve 
soldiers,  and  Intimated  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  after- 
wards in  the  parish  church,  his  commission  from 
Archbishop  Burnet  to  suspend  him.  Wodrow 
meiitinns  tliat  when  he  wrote  liis  history  it  was  still 
conhdently  asserted  "that  Mr.  Guthrie,  at  parting, 
did  signify  to  the  curate  that  ])e  apfmheBdcd  some 
evident  mark  of  the  Lord's  displeasure  was  abidiujg 
him  for  what  he  was  now  doing" — ^but  that  this 
report  rcsle<l  on  very  doubtful  a\ithori(y  "What- 
ever be  in  this,"  he  continues,  "I  am  uill  assurcil 
the  curate  never  preached  more  after  he  left  l  enw  ick. 
He  came  to  Glasgow,  and  whether  he  reached  (.'alder 
— but  four  miles  Dejond  it — I  Icnow  not:  but  in  four 
days  he  died  in  great  torment  of  an  iliac  passion,  and 
his  wife  and  children  died  all  in  a  vear  or  thereby. 
So  hazardous  a  thing  is  it  to  meddle  with  Christ's 
sent  servants." 

Mr.  Guthrie  remained  in  the  parish  of  Fenwick  for 
ft  year,  alter  this  time  without  preaching.  In  the 
Mtnmn  of  1665  he  went  to  Pitforthy,  where  his 
bjothi-r's  affair^  required  liis  presence.  lie  harl  only 
been  there  a  few  days  when  a  complaint  which  had 
preyed  upon  his  constitiitiun  for  in.iny  ye.us,  a 
tlireateniiw  of  stone,  returned  with  great  violence, 
aooompanMd  by  internal  ulceration.  After  some 
diq»  Of  tMnmt  paiiv  in  the  intervals  of  which  he 
omik  cheered  hts  friends  by  his  prospects  of  hanpi- 
neSS  in  *  sinless  state,  he  died  in  thr  hnuse  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  l^wis  Skinner,  .it  iircchm, 
on  the  loth  of  October,  1665. 

Mr.  Guthrie  would  in  all  probability  never  have 
appeared  before  the  world  as  an  author  had  it  not 
been  requisite  in  his  own  defence.  In  1656  or  1657 
a  volume  was  published,  containing  imperfect  notes 
of  sermons  preached  by  him  on  the  fifty-fifth 
ctiapter  of  Isaiah.  Although  it  had  a  considerable 
circulation,  he  was  not  less  displeased  with  its  con- 
tents than  the  pomposity  of  its  title.  It  was  true, 
indeed,  that  it  was  not  orot^t  forward  as  his  pro- 
duction, yet  Mr.  Guthrie  "was  reputed  the  autlior 
throuijh  the  whole  country,"  and  therefore  l)i>un<l  to 
disclaim  if  in  his  own  vindication.  He  accordingly 
revised  the  notes  which  he  had  preserved  of  these 
tennons ;  and  from  thence  wrote  bb  only  genuine 
work,  TkeChristian  sGreat  /nferest,no-w  better  known 
by  the  title  of  the  first  part.  The  Trial  of  a  Smnnf^ 
Inti-rcst  in  Christ.  Any  praise  that  could  here  lie 
bestowed  uixin  the  work  would  be  superfluous.  It 
has  gained  for  itself  the  best  proof  of  its  merits — a 
dienlation  almost  unparalleled  among  that  class  of 
readers  for  which  it  was  ])erha|is  chiefly  intended, 
the  intelligent  Scntlish  peavintn.-. 

John  Howie  mentions  in  his  Srots  IWnthii-s,  tliat 
"there  «ere  nKo  some  disc^airses  of  Mr.  Guthrie's 
in  manuscript,"  out  of  which  be  transcnbetl  seventeen 
sermons,  published  in  the  year  1779.  At  the  same 
period  there  were  also  a  great  number  of  MS.  ser- 
mons and  notes  lK*aring  his  name.  Some  of  these 
had  apparently  Ik-cu  taken  from  his  widow  liy  a 
party  of  soldiers  who  entered  her  house  by  viuiencc, 

and  took  her  son-in-law  prisoner  in  1682. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  allude  to  another  work 
connected  with  Mr.  Gnthrie's  name — "  The  Heads 

of  somt  Scnuo'n  frci  hrJ  r.t  Fi-nz.-iik  in  Aiisptst, 
1663,  by  Mr.  William  <  iulliric.  u[>on  Mat.  xiv.  24, 
ivc.,  atient  the  trials  of  the  Loid's  people,  their  su]*- 
port  in,  and  deliverance  from  them  by  Jesus  Christ," 
paUished  in  1680^  and  reprinted  in  1714.  This 
work  was  wholly  ttmittliarised  by  his  lemeaentatives, 
being  taken  not  from  his  own  MSS.,  out  from  im- 
perfea  notes  or  recsullectioas  of  some  of  bis  hearers. 


His  willow  publislied  an  advert i^cnunt  disilaaning 
it,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Advotato' 
Library,  among  the  collections  of  the  indefatigable 
Wodrow. 

Memoirs  of  Mr.  Guthrie  will  l)e  found  in  the  SeMt 
IVorthifs,  and  at  the  beginiiing  of  the  work  The 

Chrtitiiins  Great  Interest.  A  later  and  more  com- 
plete sketch  of  his  life,  interspersed  with  his  letters 
to  Sir  William  Muir,  younger,  has  been  written  by 
the  Rev.  William  Muir,  the  editor  of  the  interesting 
genealogical  little  worlc.  The  History  of  the  Homse  « 
Rmiuillan.  From  the  latter  most  of  the  materials 
for  the  ])rescnt  notice  have  been  drawn. 

GUTHRIE,  William,  a  political,  historical,  and 
misodlAneous  writer,  was  bOTO  in  Forfarshire  in  the 
year  tpA.  His  £sther  was  an  Epiacojpal  minister 
at  Brechin,  and  a  cadet  of  a  fimiily  which  has  for  a 

long  time  possessed  con-.Iderablc  influence  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  studied  at  King's  College  in 
Alnrrdecn,  and  having  taken  his  degrees,  had  resolved 
to  retire  early  from  tne  activity  and  ambition  of  the 
worid  to  the  humble  onnuits  of  a  Scottish  parochial 
schoolmaster;  from  this  retreat,  however,  he  seems 
t')  have  been  early  driven  by  the  consequences  of 
some  uniiropitious  affair  of  the  heart,  hinted  at  hut 
not  named  by  his  biographers,  which  seems  to  have 
created,  from  its  circmnstances,  so  great  a  femunt 
among  the  respectable  connections  of  the  school- 
master, that  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  tn  the 

n>ii;hty  labyrinth  of  London.  Other  accounts  mingle 
witli  this  the  circumstance  of  his  havmg  been  an  ad- 
herent of  the  house  of  Stuart,  which  is  likely  enough 
from  his  uarentaee,  and  of  his  consequently  being 
disabled  lirmn  hold  Ing  any  office  under  the  Hano- 
verian government — a  method  of  making  his  liveli- 
hood which  his  character  informs  us  he  would  not 
have  found  disagreeable  could  he  have  followed  it 
u]);  at  all  events,  we  find  him  in  London,  after  the 
year  1 730,  working  hanl  as  a  general  literary  man 
for  his  livelihood,  and  laying  himself  out  as  a  doer 
of  all  woric  m  the  profession  of  letters.  Previonsl^ 
to  Dr.  Johnson's  connection  with  t!ie  Ccrtlernait  s 
A/aC<>:i"i;  which  commenced  about  the  year  173S, 
Gutlitie  hail  been  m  the  habit  of  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  parliamentarv  debates  for  that  periodical, 
or  rather  of  potting  such  words  into  the  mouths  of 
certain  statesmen  as  he  thought  they  might  or  should 
have  made  use  of,  clothing  tlie  names  01  the  senators 
in  allegorical  tcmis  a  sv  siem  to  which  a  dread  of 
the  p)wer  of  parliament,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
privilege  of  being  present  at  debates,  promjiteil  the 

Eress  at  that  time  to  have  recourse.  When  Johnson 
ad  been  regularly  employed  as  a  writer  in  the  maga- 
zine, the  reports,  aficr  receiving  such  cmWlishmenls 
as  Guthrie  could  bestow  on  them,  were  sent  to  him 
by  Cave  to  receive  fin  d  touch  of  oratorical  col- 
ouring; and  sometimes  afterwards  the  lal>our  was 
performetl  by  Johnson  alone,  considerably,  it  may  be 
presmned,  io  the  fame  and  anpvedation  of  the  boo- 
onrable  orators.  Guthrie  soon  after  this  period  had 
man.aged  to  let  it  bo  known  tn  j^^vcnimcnt  that  he 
w.as  a  person  who  could  write  v  cl!,  ami  that  it  inii^hl 
dcjicn'l  on  circumstances  whether  he  shouM  u%e  his 
pen  as  the  medium  of  attack  or  of  defence.  The  mat- 
ter was  placed  on  its  proper  footing;  and  Mr.  Guthrie 
received  from  the  Pelham  administration  a  pension 
of  ;^20O  a  year.  He  was  a  man  M'ho  knew  better 
how  to  maintain  his  groimd  than  the  ministry  did, 
and  he  manageil  with  his  pension  to  survive  its  fall. 
Nearly  twenty  years  altefWards  we  find  him  making 
laudable  efforts  for  the  continuance  of  his  allownnee 
by  the  then  adminlalration :  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  minister— one  of  the  coolest  tprrhncna 
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or  l.tcraij  commerce  on  record—we  cannot  avoid 

quoting  :— 

*^Junr  1762. 
**My  Lord, — Tn  the  year  1745  6  Mr.  I'clhani. 
then  first  lord  i>f  tlic  treasury,  ac<iuainted  me  that  it 
was  his  majesty's  pleasure  I  should  receive  till  better 
provided  lor,  which  never  has  happened,  ;^200  a 
jear,  to  be  paid  by  him  and  his  successors  in  the 
treasury.  I  was  satisfied  with  the  august  name  made 
Uk^  of,  and  the  appointment  has  been  re^larly  and 
quarterly  pai<i  me  ever  since.  1  have  been  equally 
punctnal  in  doing  the  government  all  the  services 
that  fell  within  mr  abilities  or  sphere  of  life^  espe- 
cially in  those  critical  situations  which  call  for  unan- 
imity in  the  service  of  the  crown.  Your  lordship 
will  possibly  now  suspect  that  I  am  an  author  by 
prolession — yon  are  not  deceived;  and  you  will  be 
itsh  so  if  you  believe  that  I  am  disposed  to  serve  his 
majesty  under  your  lordship's  future  patronage  and 
protecth iti  with  Ljreater  zeal,  if  possible,  tlinn  ever. 
*  I  have  lljc  honour  to  be,  my  lord.  iVe. , 

"William  Gt  nit  ii  " 

This  applicatioiv  ai  appears  ilrom  its  date,  had  been 
addressed  to  a  member  of  the  Bute  administration, 

and  within  a  year  after  it  was  written  the  author  must 
have  had  to  undergo  the  task  of  rencwiii«;  his  appeal 
and  changing  his  political  principles.  The  path  he 
had  chosen  out  was  one  of  danger  and  difficulty:  but 
we  have  the  satMwtion  of  icnowing  that  the  reward 

of  his  submi^OII  to  the  powers  that  were,  and  of  his 
contempt  for  common  political  prejudices,  u  a,s  duly 
continued  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  achievements  of  Guthrie  in  the  literary  world 
it  is  not  easy  distinctly  or  satisfactorily  to  trace. 
The  worlu  which  bear  his  name  would  rank  him  as, 
perhaps,  the  mo^^t  miscellaneous  and  extensive  author 
in  '!ic  w.trld ;  but  he  is  generally  l>elievcd  to  l.avc 
been  as  rt-f^rdless  of  the  preservation  of  his  literary 
£ime  as  of  his  political  constancy,  and  to  have  shielded 
the  productions  of  authors  less  known  to  the  world 
mder  the  sanction  of  Us  name.  About  the  year 
176J he  published  "A  Comp!,-U  If^  torv  0/  tJu  /-.n^'. 
SsA  Peira^^e,  from  the  best  Authorilicsi,  illustrated  with 
elegant  Copperplates  of  the  Arms  of  the  Nobility, 
&c"  The  noble  personages  whose  ancestors  ap- 
Msied  b  this  work  as  the  embodied  models  of  all 

boMB  perfection,  were  invited  to  correct  and  revise 
the  portions  in  wliich  they  felt  interote  I  bef ore  tlu  y 
were  committed  to  the  press;  nevertheless,  the  work 
is  full  of  mistakes,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  touched  by  a  hasty  though  somewhat 
vigorotts  hand.  Thu.s,  the  battle  of  Uettingen,  as 
ooanectcd  with  the  history  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, mentioned  .as  having  taken  place  in  June, 
1744,  while,  in  the  account  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, the  period  letragrades  to  1 742--)x>ih  being 
exactly  the  uuae  distance  of  time  from  the  trae  era 
of  the  battle,  which  was  1743.  Very  nearly  hi  the 
s.ir;;e  neii^htxiurhood  George  II.  achieves  the  feat  of 
Ivavin^'  Hanover  on  the  i6th  of  June,  antl  reaching 
.\schaiTcnberg  on  the  loth  of  the  .same  month;  in  a 
similar  manner  the  house  of  peers  is  found  addressing 
his  majesty  on  the  subject  ot  the  battle  of  Colloden 
on  the  29th  of  .\uj^ust,  1746,  just  after  the  proroga- 
tion of  ]arlianient.  To  this  work  .Mr.  Guthrie  pro- 
cured tlsea-.sistaiice  of  Mr.  Ka!|di  ]!ii;land.  (uithrie 
siUrwards  wrote  a  history  of  Englan<l  in  three  large 
felkls;itcommences  with  the  conquest,  and  terminates, 
nther  earlier  than  it  would  npp^  author  had  at 
fiist  intended,  at  the  end  oT  the  republic.  This 
wuric  has  the  merit  of  being  the  earliest  British  his- 
tory which  placeil  reliance  on  the  fund  of  authentic 
information  to  be  foun»l  in  the  records  of  ]>arlianient. 
But  the  genius  of  Guthrie  was  not  to  be  chained  to 


the  history  of  the  events  of  one  island ;  at  divers 
times  abmit  the  years  1764-5  appeared  portions  of 

' '  A  Cm  frill  Ifistor)'  of  the  1 1  \^r/,/,  from  the  Creathn 
to  the  J'i  lSl-hI  rime,  by  William  Guthrie,  Esq.,  John 
(iray,  list].,  and  otliers  Eminent  in  this  Branch  of 
Literature, "  in  twelve  volumes.  "No  authors,"  says 
the  Critical  Revkm,  "ever  pursoed  an  original  plan 
with  fewer  deviations  than  the  writers  of  tnis  work. 
They  connect  history  in  such  a  manner,  that  Eurojw 
seems  one  repul)lic,  though  under  ditTerenl  heads 
and  con>titutions."  Guthrie  was  then  a  principal 
writer  in  that  leading  periodical,  in  which  his  works 
received  much  prais^  because,  to  save  trouble,  and 
as  being  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  the  author 
of  the  books  took  on  himself  the  <luties  of  critic,  and 
was  consequently  well  .satistietl  with  the  performance. 
In  1767  Mr.  Guthrie  published  in  parts  a  History  of 
Scotlandt  in  ten  volumes  octavo.  It  commences  with 
**the  earliest  period,"  and  introduces  as  to  an  ample 
acquaintance  with  Dornadilla,  Durst,  Cwbred,  and 
the  numerous  other  long  livetl  monarchs,  whose 
names  Father  Innes  had,  some  time  previously,  cc)n- 
signed  to  the  regions  of  fable.  Of  several  of  these 
persons  he  presents  lis  with  very  respectable  i^ort  raits, 
wiiich  prove  their  taste  in  dress,  and  knowledge  of 
theatrical  effect,  to  have  been  by  no  means  con- 
tem|)tible.  In  this  work  tlie  author  adheres  with 
pertinacity  to  many  opinions  which  prior  authors  of 
edtebriqroonsideredtlicyhadcxj^odeoi  likeGoodall, 
he  aeems  amdmui  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who 
showed  the  andent  Scots  to  have  come  from  Ireland 
by  j)roving  the  Irish  to  have  come  from  Scotland; 
and  a  similar  spirit  seems  to  have  actuated  him  in 
maintaining  the  regiam  majestatem  of  .Scotland  to 
have  been  the  original  of  the  regiam  foUstatem  of 
Glanvil — Nicholson  and  others  having  discovered 
that  the  Scottish  code  was  borrowed  from  the 
English.  With  all  its  i:npLrfecli< ms,  this  Ixtok  con- 
stituteii  the  be->t  comfLt.-  history  r.f  Scotland  pub- 
lished during  the  last  centurj'.  The  views  of  uolicy 
are  frequently  profound  and  accurate,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  contemporaneous  history  of  other  nations 
frequently  exhibitea,  shows  that  attention  and  con- 
sidi-ralion  might  have  enabled  the  author  to  have 
prwiuccd  a  standard  historical  work.  Towanls  its 
general  merits  Finkerton  has  atldrcsscd  the  following 
growl  of  qualified  praise "Guthrie's  Utstaty  »/ 
Seotiand  Is  the  best  of  the  modern,  but  it  is  a  mere 

nil )ii<rv-job,  hasty  and  inaccurate.*'  1*.  x'.ould  1x"  a 
useless  and  tedious  task  to  particularize  the  numerous 
works  of  this  justly  style«l  "miscellaneous  writer." 
One  of  the  worlu,  however,  which  bear  his  name, 
has  received  tbennqoalHied  approbation  of  the  world. 
(lufhncs  flistonail  nud  Get\^ii/>/iieal  Grammar  is 
known  to  ever)'  one,  from  the  scluMjbboy  to  the  phil- 
osopher, as  a  useful  and  well-digested  manual  of  in- 
formation. This  work  had  reach«l  its  twentv-first 
edition  before  the  year  1810;  it  was  translated  into 
French  in  1 80 1  by  Mes.sieuis  Noel  and  Soules,  and 
the  translation  was  rc-edited  for  the  foufth  time  in  n 
very  sjilendid  manner  in  1S07.  The  astronomical 
infoniiation  was  supplied  by  James  Gregory,  and 
rumour  bestows  on  Knox  the  bookseller  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  written  the  remaining  part  under  the 
guarantee  of  a  name  of  literary  anthority.  Besides 
the  works  already  enumerated,  Guthrie  translated 
Qitintilian,  Cicero  De  O^iis,  and  Cicero's  /■fatla  to 
Alticus;  he  likewise  wrote  7/5^  Friends,  it  Srutimetital 
History,  in  two  volumes,  and  Remarks  on  Enj^lisk 
Tragedy.  This  sil^olar  individual  terminated  his 
laborious  life  in  March,  1 770.  The  following  tribute 
to  his  varied  qtialilications  is  to  be  found  on  his  tomb- 
stonein  Mary-lc-l>one: — "  Near  this  place  Iils  interred 
the  IwUy  of  William  Guthrie,  Lsq.,  who  died  9lh 
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March,  1770,  a^ed  sixty-two,  representative  of  the 
ancient  fiunily  of  Guthrie  of  Halkertoo,  io  the  county 
of  Angus,  Nofth  Britain;  eminent  for  knowledge  in 

all  brnnclu-'-  of  literature,  and  of  the  British  con-tiUi- 
lioa,  which  lus  many  works,  liistorical,  f^eo;4r;ii)hic,il, 
cla'isicai,  crilical,  and  ]Kjiitical,  do  tt-slity;  to  wiium 
this  monument  was  erected,  by  order  of  his  brother, 
Henry  Gutluie^  Esq.,  in  the  year  1777." 

Guthrie  was  one  of  those  individiuda  who  live  by 
makti^  themsdvet  ns^td  to  others,  and  his  talents 
and  Iiabits  dictated  the  most  ])njht.U>lc  occupation 
for  his  lime  to  be  composition:  he  seems  to  have  ex- 
ulted in  the  self-imposed  term  of  "an  author  by  pro- 
fession and  we  fmd  him  three  yean  before  his  death 
complacently  stylm^  hhnself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Eart 
of  Bachan,  "t!ic  cl  icst  author  by  profession  in  Bri- 
tain;** like  many  wiio  have  maintained  a  purer  fame, 
and  filled  a  higher  station,  lii-.  political  principles 
were  guided  by  emolument,  wbidt,  in  bis  itutance, 


seems  to  have  assumed  fltt  aspect  of  pecuniary  neces- 
sity. H  ad  not  his  engnsements  with  the  boohsellen 
prompted  him  to  dm  at  uniting  the  various  qualities 

of  a  Hume,  a  Rolx-rtNon,  a  Johnson,  a  Camden,  .ind 
a  Cowley,  attention  to  one  particular  branch  of  his 
studies  niij;lil  have  made  his  name  ilhutrii/us.  Jolm- 
son  considered  him  a  person  of  sufficient  eminence 
tu  rci^iL-t  that  his  life  had  not  beeil  written,  and 

Uttered  to  Boswell  the  following  sententious  opinion 
of  his  merits : — **Sir,  he  is  a  man  of  parts.    He  has 

no  regular  fund  of  knowledge,  but  by  reading;  so  long, 
and  writing  so  long,  he  no  doubt  has  jiicked  up  a 
good  deal.  Boswell  elsewhere  states  in  a  note  :— 
"How  much  jpoetiy  he  wrote  I  know  not.  but  he 
infill' uied  me  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  beauttfal 
little  piece,  "The  Eagle  and  Robin  Redbreast,"  in 
the  collection  of  poems  entitled  Union,  liiough 
it  is  there  said  to  be  written  by  Ardubaki  Scott  m* 
fore  the  year  i6oo." 


H. 


HACKSTON.  David,  of  Rathillet,  is  a  name  of 
considerable  celebrity  in  the  annals  of  Scotland,  from 
its  coinK di  'ii  with  the  events  of  1679  So,  and  from 
its  pre-eminence  in  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
transactionsof  that  stormy  period.  Hackston,  though 
indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  seal  and  courage 
which  he  displayed  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenanters^ 

is  said  to  have  led  an  exceedingly  irreligious  life  dur- 
ing his  earlier  year-,,  from  winch  he  was  reclaimed 
by  attending  some  of  the  field  preachings  of  the 
period*  when  he  became  a  sincere  and  devoted  con- 
vest.  The  fiist  remarkable  transaction  in  which  he 
was  engaged  in  connection  with  the  party  with  which 
he  had  now  associated  himself  was  the  murder  of 
Archbisliop  Sliarp.  Hackston  of  Rathillet  formed 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  group  of  that  prelate's 
assassins,  althougli  in  reality  he  had  M  immediate 
hand  in  the  murder.  He  seems,  however,  even  pre- 
vious to  this,  tohavepdnedaconsiderableamndency 
over  hte  more  immediate  companions,  and  to  have 
been  already  looked  up  to  by  his  party  as  a  man 
whose  daring  courage  an<l  enthusiasm  promised  to 
be  of  essential  service  to  their  cause.  When  the  arch- 
bishop's carriage  came  in  sight  of  the  conspirators, 
of  whom  there  were  eight  besides  Hackston,  they 
unanimously  chose  him  their  leader,  pledging  them- 
selves 1 1  obey  him  in  cveiything  in  the  conduct  of 
the  proposed  attack  on  the  prelate.  This  distinction, 
however,  Hackston  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  a  private  qnand  with  the  archbishop,  and  that 
therefore.  If  he  should  take  an  active  part  fai  hto  de- 
struction, the  world  would  allege  that  he  had  done 
it  to  grati  y  a  personal  hatred  a  feeling  of  which  he 
declared  he  entertained  ni>nc  whatever  titward-.  llicir 
intended  victim.  He  further  urged  scruples  of  con- 
science regarding  the  ]iroposed  deed,  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  which  he  said  he  by  no  means  felt  assured, 
the  archbishop,  as  Is  well  known,  having  only  come 
accidentally  in  the  way  of  Hackstonand  his  associates. 
Hackston  having  relusc-d  the  command  of  the  jiarty, 
another  was  chosen,  and  under  his  directions  the 
murder  was  perpetrated.  Whilst  the  shoclting  scene 
was  going  forward,  Hackston  kept  altogether  aloof, 
and  countenanced  it  no  further  than  by  looking  on. 
He  seems  however,  to  have  had  little  other  objection 
ta  thi:  commission  of  the  crime  than  tliat  he  hi.nself  i 
khould  not  have  an  immediate  liaud  in  its  aocom-  | 


plishment;  for  when  the  unfortunate  old  man,  after 
being  compelled  to  come  out  of  his  carriage  by  the 
assassins,  appealed  to  him  for  protection,  saying, 
"Sir,  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman,  you  will  protect 
me;"  he  contented  himselfwithrepl)'ingthat  A^wonld 
never  by  a  hand  on  him.  Rathillet  wa*  on  horse* 
back,  from  which  he  did  not  alight  daring  the  whole 
time  of  the  murder.  Next  day  the  conspirators  di- 
vided themselves  info  two  parlies,  three  remaining 
in  l-'ife,  and  five,  with  Rathillet,  proceeding  north  in 
the  direction  of  Dunblane  and  I'ertb.  Soon  after 
they  repaired  to  the  west,  and  finally  joined  a  body 
of  Covenanters  at  E^^andale.  Here  the  latter,  having 
drawn  up  a  declaration  containing  their  testunony 
to  the  truth,  Rathillet  with  another,  Mr.  Douglas, 
one  of  the  most  intrepid  of  the  covenanting  clergy- 
nen,  was  appointed  to  oublish  iL  For  this  purpose 
he  proceednl  with  his  colleague  to  the  town  of  Ruther* 
glen,  where,  on  29th  May,  after  bnming,  at  the  roar- 
kc!  cro,,.  nil  l!io-,c  acts  of  parliament  and  council 
wliicli  llicy  and  their  party  deemed  prejudicial  to 
their  interest,  they  proclaimed  the  testimony.  I  lack- 
ston's  neat  remarkable  appearance  was  at  the  battle 
of  Dnmid(»,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery.  On  the  alarm  being  given  that  Claver- 
house  was  in  sight,  and  approaching  the  position  of 
the  Covenanters,  who,  though  they  hnd  met  there 
for  divine  worship,  were  all  well  armed,  Hackston 
and  Hall  of  Haugh>head  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  footmen,  and  led  them  nllantly  on 
against  the  dragoons  of  Claverhoose.  The  vesnlt  of 
that  encounter  is  well  known.  The  bravery  of  the 
Covenanters  prevailed.  The  affair  of  I-)nimclog  was 
soon  after  followcHl  by  that  of  Uothwcll  Brig,  where 
Rathillet  again  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  in- 
trepidity,  being,  with  histroopof  hpr^-,  the  List  of  the 
whole  army  of  the  Covenanten  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  had  flown  from  rank  to  rank  when  he  saw  the 
confu^inii  which  was  arising  amongst  the  Covenanters, 
and  alternately  threatened  and  besought  the  men  to 
keep  their  ground.  Finding  all  his  eflbrts  \-ain, 
"My  friends,"  he  said,  addressing  his  troop,  "we 
can  do  no  more,  we  are  the  last  upon  the  fida;"  and 
he  now,  retreating  himself,  endeavoured  as  much  as 
'  possible  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  fleeing  Covenanters, 
i  Rathillet  sought  safety  in  concealment,  f  >r,  besides 
I  wliat  he  had  to  fear  from  his  having  carried  arms 
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a;;:.ina  tlie  f^avcriiment,  he  h.i'l  also  to  apprehend 
tnc  conso'iuciices  of  a  }>rotInmatii m  which  had  been 
ii-suv"d,  ofTerinj;  a  reward  of  10,000  merks  for  his  ap- 
prehension, or  any  of  those  concerned  in  the  death 
of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  For  twelve 
months  he  contrived  to  escape,  but  was  at  length 
taken  prisoner  at  Airsmo^^  I'y  I'.rute  of  E.nrlshall. 
Rathillct,  with  about  sixty  otlicr  persons,  had  come 
to  the  place  just  named  to  attend  a  preaching  by 
Richard  Cameron,  the  celebrated  founwr  of  the  sect 
called  Cameronians,  iR^ien  they  were  rarprised  by 
Bruce  with  a  larj^c  body  of  horse,  and  nftcr  a  dcNiu  r- 
lie  rc-iistance,  diirinfj  which  llackston  was  severely 
wounded,  he  and  several  others  were  taken.  Cameron 
himself  was  killed  in  this  aflair,  with  nine  of  his  ad- 
herents. Hackston  gives  a  vtry  interesting  account 
of  this  skirmish,  and,  without  the  sHijhtot  aim  at 
effect,  h.as  presented  us  with  as  remarkal)k'  and  strik- 
injjan  in>tancc  of  the  s]iirit  of  t!ic  times,  of  the  almost 
romantic  bravery  and  resolution  which  reliyious  fer- 
voar  had  in^ired  into  the  Covenanters,  as  is  upon 
record.  It  appears  from  the  account  alluded  to  that 
the  party  to  which  Hackston  was  attached  had  been 
infomie<I  that  the  military  were  in  search  of  them,  and 
that,  to  avoid  the  latter,  they  had  spent  some  days 
and  nights,  previous  to  their  cr.couiitering  them,  in 
(he  moots.  On  the  day  on  which  the  skirmish  took 
pbce,  whUe  wandering  throu^jh  the  morasses,  they 
came  upon  a  spot  of  j,'ra-s,  which  tempted  ihcra  to 
halt,  rlere  they  laid  themselvc-s  ilown  and  took 
some  refreshment,  but  while  thus  employed  they 
were  startled  with  the  intelligence  that  tneir  enemies 
were  approaching  them,  luickston  conjectnres,  to 
the  number  of  at  least  i!2  men,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  while  the  force  of  the  Covenanters  did  not 
aniLiunt  to  more  ilian  si\ty-three,  of  which  forty  were 
on  foot,  and  twenty-three  on  horseback,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  but  poorly  appointed.  Unap- 
palled  by  those  oddi|  Hackston  immediatelv  formed 
hh  little  host  in  battle  array,  and,  while  doing  so, 
a-iked  them  if  they  were  all  willini^  to  fiL^ht.  The 
reply  wxs  readily  given  in  the  affirmative,  ami  prepara- 
tions were  instantly  made  for  a  desperate  conflict 
la  the  meantime  the  dragoons  were  last  advancing 
towards  them.  Hackston*  however,  did  not  wait 
for  the  n'.tack,  but  put  his  little  band  also  in  mo- 
tion, an  1  marched  on  to  meet  their  enemy.  "Our 
h  i-  ,  says  Hackston,  "advanced  to  their  faces, 
and  we  fired  on  each  other.  I  being  foremost,  after 
receiving  their  fire,  and  finding  the  noise  behind  me 
broken,  rode  in  amongst  them,  and  went  out  at  a  side 
without  any  wrong  or  wound.  I  w.as  pursued  by 
scvti.'K,  with  whom  1  fought  a  ^orx!  sjace,  some- 
limes  they  followin;;  rue  an<l  sometimes  I  following 
them.  _  At  lengiii  my  horse  Ijogged,  and  the  Ibremost 
of  theiis,  which  was  David  Kumsay,  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, we  both  beini;  on  foot,  fought  !t  with 
mnll  swords,  without  advan(ai,'e  of  one  a'.i'iflu  r,  Init 
■tlenj^h  closing,  I  was  stricken  down  with  those  on 
liorveluck  behind  me,  and  received  three  sore  wounds 
on  the  head,  and  so  laUin^  he  saved  my  life,  which 
I  snbmitted  to.  They  searched  me  and  carried  me 
to  their  rear,  and  laid  me  down,  where  I  bled  much 
— where  were  brought  scverals  of  their  men  sore 
Wounded.  They  gave  us  all  testtmnny  of  being  brave 
resolute  men."  Hackston  with  several  others  were 
nwv.  Ins  little  party  having  been  defeated,  carried 
gMOaeis  to  Douglas,  and  from  thence  to  I-anark. 
Here  he  was  brought  before  Dalyell,  who,  not  being 
satufied  with  his  answers,  threatened  in  the  brutal 
ni^iner  peculiar  to  him  to  n\jj/  him  f<ir  his  contumacy. 
Without  any  r^gud  to  the  miserable  condition  in 
whidi  Hackston  was — dicadfiilly  wounded  and  w<  >rn 
Mt  with  fatigoe— Dalydl  now  orderad  him  to  be  put 


in  irons,  and  to  be  fastened  down  to  the  floor  of  Ins 
prison,  and  would  not  allow  of  any  medical  aid  to 
alleviate  his  sufferings.  ()n  Saturday,  two  days  after 
the  affair  of  Airsmoss,  Kathillet,  with  other  three 
prisoners,  were  brought  to  Edinburgh.  On  arriving 
at  the  city  they  were  carried  round  about  by  the  north 
side  of  the  town,  and  made  In  enter  at  tlic  f<int  of  the 
Canongate,  where  they  were  received  by  the  magis- 
trates. Here  the  unpaiallded  cruelties  to  which 
Hackston  was  subjected  commenced.  Before  enter- 
ing the  town  he  was  placed  upon  a  horse  with  "his 
face  backward,  and  the  other  three  were  bound  on 
a  goad  of  iron,  and  Mr.  Cameron's  head  carried  on 
a  halbert  before  him,  and  another  head  ill  a  sack  on 
a  lad's  back."  And  thus  disposed,  the  procession 
moved  np  the  street  towards  tne  Plurliament  Close, 
where  the  prisoners  were  loosed  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman.  Kathillet  was  immediately  carried  before 
the  council,  and  e\amine<i  regarding  the  murder  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  and  on  several  points  relative  to 
his  religious  and  political  doctrines.  Here  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  same  fortitude  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  on  other  perilous  occasions,  maintain- 
ing anil  defending  his  opinions,  however  unpalatable 
they  might  be  to  his  judges.  After  undergoing  a 
second  examination  by  the  council,  he  was  handed 
over  to  the  court  of  jtisticiary,  with  instructions  from 
the  Ibrmer  to  the  latter  to  proceed  against  him  with 
the  utmost  severity.  On  the  29th  nf  fulv  he  was 
brought  to  trial  as  an  accessor)'  to  the  nnir-ler  of  the 
primate,  for  puljii^liing  two  seditious  pajx;rs,  and  for 
having  carried  arms  a^inst  his  sovereign.  Kathillet 
declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  reluMd 
to  plead.  This,  however,  of  course,  availed  him 
nothitig.  On  the  day  following  he  was  again  brought 
to  the  bar,  and  in  obedience  l<>  llie  injiUKtiitn,  <if  the 
council,  sentenced  to  suffer  a  death  unsuq)asscd  in 
cruelty  by  any  upon  record,  and  which  had  been  dic- 
tated by  the  council  previous  to  his  trial  by  the  jus- 
ticiar)* court,  in  the  certain  anticipation  oi'^his  con- 
demnation. .After  receiving  sentence,  the  unfortunate 
man  was  carried  directly  from  the  bar  and  placed 
upon  a  hurdle,  on  which  he  was  drawn  to  the  place 
of  execution  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh.  On  his  as- 
cending the  seaflbld,  where  none  were  permitted  to 
be  witli  him  but  two  mn;.:;istnites  and  the  executioner 
and  his  atlentlants,  the  cnielties  to  which  he  had  been 
condemned  were  begun.  His  right  hand  was  struck 
off;  but  the  hangman  performing  the  operation  in  a 
taidyand  bungling  manner,  Kathillet,  when  be  came 
to  take  off  the  left  hand  also,  desired  him  to  strike 
on  the  joint.  This  done,  he  was  drawn  up  to  the 
top  of  the  gallows  \\  [[h  a  pulley,  and  allowed  to  i.ill 
again  with  a  sudden  and  violent  jerk.  Having  been 
tmee  times  subjected  to  th:s  Itarhamus  nroccctiing, 
he  was  hoisted  again  to  the  top  of  the  giblKt,  when 
the  executioner  with  a  large  knife  laid  open  his  breast. 

l>cfore  he  ;\a>  yet  dead,  and  jtulled  out  his  heart. 
This  he  now  stuck  on  the  point  of  a  knile,  and 
showed  it  on  all  sides  to  the  spectators,  crying 
*  'Here  is  the  heart  of  a  traitor ! "  It  was  then  thrown 
into  a  fiTe  prepared  for  the  purpose.  His  body  was 
afterwards  fpiartcred.  One  quarter,  toL'cther  with  his 
hands,  were  sent  to  St.  .\ndrews,  another  to  Glas- 
gow, a  third  to  Lcith,  ami  a  fourth  to  Burntisland, 
his  head  being  fixed  upon  the  Nelherbow.  Thus 
perished  Hac)»ton  of  Kathillet,  a  man  in  whose  lU*^ 
and  in  the  manner  of  whose  death,  we  find  at  once  a 
remarkable  but  faithful  specimen  of  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  the  perseeuli  i  j  of  (ho  seventeenth  century, 
and  of  the  inhuman  and  tclenlle!>s  spirit  of  their  pcr- 
secuUm. 

HATfilW,  Lord.  See  Dalrymplx,  Sir  Davto. 
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JAMES  ALEXANDER  RALDANE. 


HALDANE,  James  Alexander.— It  seldom 

hajipirns  tliat  when  a  preat  work  is  to  l)e  accom- 
pli>lK'<J  ill  which  co-<^i>crate(l  elTort  is  required,  the 
banie  family  which  produced  the  oritjinator  should 
also  furnish  the  effectual  seconder  of  the  movement. 
From  this  general  rule  the  family  of  Haldanc  of  Air- 
thf^  is  an  honoured  exception;  for  while  Kobert 
was  building  ciiurches  over  the  whole  extent  of  Soot> 
lanil,  hi-,  youn^jer  brother,  James  was  ably  preparing 
the  way  by  prcachin^j  in  its  most  destitute  localitieii, 
and  reviving  thai  rcli;;i(ius  spirit  which  had  SOOk  for 
years  into  cold  apathy  and  indifference. 

James  Alexander  lialdane  was  bom  at  Dundee, 
on  the  l4dlof  July,  1768,  within  a  fortnight  after  the 
death  of  his  fethcr.  He  also  lost  his  mother  when 
he  hail  '«u!y  reached  his  sixth  year.  After  attendmy 
the  hijjh-school  <jf  lidinburgh  with  his  brother,  he 
went  to  the  university,  which  he  attended  for  three 
yean,  until  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  gone  through  the  curriculum  of  logic, 
n>fta]ihvsics,  mathematics,  an^l  r.-iiin  il  ] iliilnsophy. 
Ilavuig  thus  estabiislied  a  lUttiiju-u;  ^i' 'uniiwdrk  lor 
future  self-improvement,  ami  iiiailL-  a  imir  through 
the  north  of  England,  he  joined,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teeOt theaenrioetor  which  he  had  been  early  destined, 
hy  entering  as  midshipman  the  Ihukt  of  Montrose, 
East  Indianun,  bound  to  Ikmibay  snd  China,  of 
which  ship  he  was  to  olitatn  the  COnuaUUld  when  he 
was  (jualihed  by  age  and  ser%icc. 

On  embarking  upon  his  proftssion,  James  Haldane 
devoted  himseU  earnestly  to  his  duties,  ambitious 
to  become  an  active  seaman  and  skilfhl  navigator. 
Hcsidcs  this,  his  love  of  i^eiienil  literature,  which 
hi-.  ])revi(>iis  cduc.Jtion  h.i  l  imparted,  made  him 
.>petid  all  his  leisiirc  time  in  the  study  of  the  best 
author*,  of  which  he  carried  with  him  a  well- 
stored  sea-chest,  and  in  this  way  he  was  uncon- 
sciously training  himself  to  become  an  able  theo- 
logical writer  and  eloquent  preacher.  He  made  in 
allfour  voyai^e^  to  Inclia  and  t'hina;  and  during  the 
long  |>eriod  over  which  these  cxtentle<l  he  saw  much 
of  the  variety  of  life,  as  well  as  experienced  the  usual 
amount  of  hair's-breadth  escapes  so  incidental  to  his 
profession.  During  his  thira  voyage,  in  which  he 
was  third  officer  of  the  iniUborougk^  and  while  return- 
ing from  India,  he  encountered  one  of  those  dangers 
so  fre(|uetil!y  attendant  upon  the  naval  and  military 
service,  and  so  unreasonable  and  contemptible  in 
services  so  full  of  perils  of  their  own,  because  so 
utterly  gratuitous.  One  of  tlue  paaseunn,  a  cavalry 
officer,  notorious  as  a  quarrelsome  bnlly  and  a  good 
shot,  picked  a  <iii:irrel  with  James  Unldane,  and  at 
the  mess-talilc  threw  a  gla>s  of  «  uie  in  face,  w  Inch 
the  other  retorted  by  throwing  a  decanter  at  the 
oihocr's  head.  A  challeiwe  was  inevitable,  and 
Italdme  was  the  nore  reaiqr  to  receive  it,  as,  from 
his  antagonist's  reputation  as  a  duellist,  a  refusal 
might  have  looked  like  cowardice.  Such  was  that 
law  of  honour  now  so  generally  abjured,  which  in  a 
fe«'  years  more  will  evaporate  amidst  the  general 
derision.  No  opportomty  occurred  of  a  hostile 
meeting  until  the  ship  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  where 
the  parties  went  ashore  early  in  the  morning  to  settle 
their 'juarrel  hy  mortal  arbitrament.  James  Haldane 
will),  the  mghl  i)e(i're  had  made  his  wiil,  and  \\ritteii 
a  farewell  letter  to  lus  liruther,  to  be  delivered  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  raised  his  pistol  at  the  sigiud, 
and  inwardly  Maculating,  with  fearful  inconsistency, 
the  solemn  prayer,  "Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit,"  he  drew  the  trigger.  The  pistol 
burst,  and  one  of  the  splinters  woumled  him  in  the 
face,  while  hi^  uj)ponent,  whose  weapm  at  the  same 
instatit  missed  fire,  declare*!  himself  fully  satisfied. 
Thus  terminated  the  hnt  and  last  afiair  of  the  kind 


in  which  he  «v«r  ms  engaged.   His  amiable  dts- 

|x>sition.  as  well  as  his  acknowlctlge<l  courage  and 
spirit,  alike  prevented  him  afterwards  from  giving  or 
receiving  injury. 

After  his  fourth  voyage  wac  completed,  James 
Haldane,  now  at  the  age  of  tweDty<4ve,  was  fuuud 
fiUlr  oomDctent  to  assume  the  commaad  of  the  Md' 
vilu  CasUe:  and  on  passing  his  examinations  he  wss 
promoted  to  that  office  in  1793.  After  his  appoint- 
ment he  married  .Miss  Joass,  only  child  of  Major 
Joass,  fort-major  of  .Stirling  Castle,  and  niece  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby.  As  his  fortune  was  stiU  to 
seek,  while  his  bride  was  a  young  lady  of  great  at- 
tractions and  high  prospects,  some  demur  was  made 
by  her  relatives  to  her  marriage  with  a  younger 
l)rothcr;  but  the  mutual  affection  of  the  pair  at  last 
reconciled  all  (xirties  to  the  measure.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  MdviUe  CatUe  was  at  Portsmouth 
ready  for  an  Indian  voyage,  in  company  with  a  large 
fleet  of  Indiamenlvmg  at  the  same  port,  and  Haldane, 

h.i^nng  parted  witri  his  wife  at  London,  had  already 
joined  his  vessel,  when  delays occurreil  that  prevented 
its  sailing  till  some  inuntli.-.  atleru anU.  While  the 
fleet  was  thus  lying  at  anchor,  a  mutiny  broke  out 
in  the  DuUottt  which  grew  to  sudi  A  height  that  the 
chief  officers  were  obliged  in  terror  to  alnndon  the 
ship;  and  the  crew,  arming  themselves  with  what 
weajKms  came  to  hand,  threatened  to  sink  every  boat 
tliat  came  alongside  to  board  them,  or  at  the  worst 
to  blow  up  the  ship,  or  carry  it  into  a  French  jKirt. 
In  this  sute  of  wild  uproar  Captain  Haldane  threw 
himsdf  into  one  of  the  boats  ot  the  MdvitU  CasHi, 
and  approached  the  /)i/!fi'i!,  amidst  the  cnes  of 
'*  Keep  otT,  or  we'll  sink  you  1"  Undeterred  by  these 
threats,  he  b«;)ardcd  the  hostile  deck,  cutlass  in  hand, 
relieved  the  remaining  officers,  who  were  about  to 
be  overpowered  on  uie  quarter-deck,  and  by  Us 
prompt  decided  mcunes  10  qipalled  the  mntineeis, 
that  they  were  soon  brought  to  a  surrender.  But 
while  this  wxs  going  on  upon  deck,  a  noise  was  heard 
below,  and  on  learning  the  cause  he  rushetl  to  the 
powder  magazine,  which  two  men  were  about  to 
enter,  with  a  shovelful  of  live  coals,  after  having 
wrenched  off  the  doors,  swearing  that  they  would 
blow  the  ship  to  heaven  or  hell,  no  matter  which. 
I  le  clapped  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  the  most  forward, 
and  conipelle<l  him  to  stand;  ami  ordered  iIk  crew 
lo  put  the  two  offenders  instantly  in  irons,  w  hich 
was  done  almost  asmpidlyas  it  had  been  commanded. 

The  daring  demeanour  and  prompt  decision  of  the 
young  captain  of  the  MttmU  Castle  so  completely 

(pielled  the  ship's  coni]iany,  and  recnlle<l  their  h.d'iis 
of  obedience,  that  the  chief  mutineers  subniitteti,  and 
order  was  restoretl. 

By  this  time  lialdane  h.ad  acquired  a  high  char- 
acter in  his  profession.  His  skill  as  a  sailor,  and 
his  excellent  qualities  as  an  officer,  had  endeared  him 
to  seamen  ami  pas^i  ngers  alike;  his  courage  in  try  ing 
emergencies  hail  K-eii  well  piovtil;  wiule  the  j^oli- 
tical  influence  by  which  he  was  supported,  not  only 
through  his  friends  at  home,  but  in  India,  where  his 
wile's  uncle.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  army,  insnnki  him  the  speedy 
attainment  both  of  rank  and  fortune.  Such  a  con- 
summation was  also  expected  of  him  as  a  duty,  both 
on  the  part  of  hi>  \\ife's  relatives  and  his  <jwn,  who 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  sink,  with  all  his  pro- 
spects and  attainments,  into  the  tank  of  an  obscure 
bonnet  laird,  or  idle  coontiy  gentleman.  And  yet 
he  had  even  already  resolved  to  abandon  the  sea  and 
all  its  alluring  advantages!  The  cause  of  this  is  to 
l>e  tractnl  to  his  early  religious  education,  which  had 
more  or  less  clung  to  him  in  his  after-career,  so  that 
in  all  he  had  undergone  and  enjoyed,  as  well  as  all 
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that  he  hoped  or  (eared,  be  had  felt  the  contention 
of  two  hostile  elements  within  him — he  had  been 
a  man  divided  against  himself.  With  an  caniest 
loneiag  that  the  spiritual  should  prevail,  so  that  he 
■KM  oe  renewed  and  sanctified,  he  felt  withal  as  if 
sA  an  end  could  not  be  attained  in  his  present 
pamits  and  occapations.  Frequent  eonirersations 
vrith  the  Rev.  I)r.  l!i);;Me  of  Otwjiort  confirmed 
him  in  his  pur])o>e,  which  was  ai>o  enforced  by 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  brother  Robert,  who 
had  already  quitted  the  navy,  and  was  about  to 
devole  UoMett  to  that  career  of  religious  useful- 
ness by  which  his  whole  life  was  afterwards  dis- 
linj;uishcil.  James  Haldane  accor<liugly  s<ild  his  in- 
terest in  the  MelvilU-  Ci.-f/r  fur  a  sum  that  insured 
him  a  decent  independence  for  htc,  l)a<ie  adieu  to 
the  «.-a  fur  ever,  and,  on  rejoining;  his  wife  in  Scot- 
land and  establishing  a  peaceful  home  in  Edinbuigb, 
he  became  a  diligent  sindent  in  theolc^  in  the  best 
tense  of  the  term.  It  w.is  in  this  \\  .iy  tliat  both  the 
brothers  qualitied  themselves  for  their  appointed 
work.  In  their  case  it  was  from  no  sudden  fit  of 
cathusiaam  that  tbey  devoted  themselves  to  a  career 
which  exdted  the  wonderment  of  society,  and  that 
had  to  be  persevered  in  through  much  scorn  and  op- 
pusiLiMti  fur  years;  nii  ilie  contrary,  they  were  led 
to  the  f.iitii  upon  wliich  they  acted  thnjugh  a  lony 
coun>e  of  inquiry;  and  this  being  attained,  they  were 
able  delibenitefx  to  count  the  cost,  and  prepare 
tbeoiselves  for  the  sacrifice.  In  this  spirit,  while 
Robert  was  earnestly  straining  every  nerve  to  obtain 
the  privilege  of  depijrt.itinn  .ind  c\ilc  .is  .n  missionar}-, 
Junes  was  qualifying  himself  for  tlie  equally  humble 
and  idMenji^g  anties  of  an  itinerant  preacher.  The 
fint  tttoapis  of  V^am  Haldane  in  this  new  wgbiBSC 
of  action  were  sumdentljr  humble,  being  confined  to 
the  collior  village  of  Gilmcrton,  where  he  pveadied 

hi>  flr^l  ^rmon  in  May,  1 797. 

.\fter  having  continued  to  preach  for  a  short  time 
at  Oilmertoo,  James  HaldaneV  views  extended  over 
Scotland  at  large,  so  that  he  resolved  to  commence 

I'lc  w  )rk  fif  .m  itinerant  preacher  in  good  earnest. 
Yy.  an  .i:r,l>u!.-itory  ministry  ami  lay  preaching— these 
are  irr[\;ul.irities  which  only  a  very  urgent  emergency 
can  justify;  and  yet,  jKrhaps,  Scotland  at  this  time 
needed  them  as  much  as  England  did  the  labours  of 
her  Wesleys  and  Whiteficld.  James  Haldane  also 
went  forth,  not  as  a  minister,  to  dispense  the  higher 
ordinances  of  religi<.>n,  but  simi'Iy  ns  an  evangelist, 
to  call  men  to  rcuent.ince.  Tins  his  first  tour,  in 
1797,  cxtcndetl  tnrough  the  northern  counties  of 
Scotland  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  was  made  in 
cnm|>any  with  Mr.  Aikman,  originally  settled  hi  a 
pr>w')<^ri'ms  business  in  Jamaica,  but  now  a  student 
la  th-.'ulog)-,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  nunister. 
They  preached  wherever  they  could  find  a  place  to 
aisemble  men  together — in  school-rooms  and  hospi- 
Ci]%  at  aarfcet-crosses,  and  in  cirardi-yards  alnd 

■poa rtair-heads — an'l  as^emMod  their  auditnrics  by 
announcing  their  puri)osc  ihruuj^h  the  town-drummer 
or  bellman.  In  this  way  they  itinerated  through 
Perth,  Scone,  Cupar,  Cilammi-s,  Kirriemuir,  Mon- 
trose, and  .Vberdeen-  At  the  last -mentioned  place 
Haldane  had  hearers  in  thousands,  who  were  at- 
tacted  by  the  novelty  of  a  captain  of  an  East  India- 
man  turning  preacher.  The  tourists  then  i>rocccde(l 
tij  Banff,  Elgin,  Forres,  Nairn,  and  Inverness;  and 
having  learned  that  a  great  fair  was  soon  to  be  held 
•t  Kirkwall,  to  which  poople  were  wont  to  assemble 
from  every  island  of  tne  Orkneys,  they  resolved  to 
coa^)rise  this  L  ltima  Thule  of  the  modem  as  well  M 
the  ancient  world  within  the  sphere  of  their  opera- 
tions. .\nd  miserable  indeed  was  the  spiritual  state 
the  Orkneys  at  this  time,  where  the  minislera  were 


so  far  removed  bfvond  the  ken  of  the  General  As- 
seniljly,  tliat  they  might  live  as  they  listed;  while  the 
ditTtculties  of  navigation  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  were  so  numerous,  that  tbey  might  leave  as 
much  undone  as  they  pleased.  Here,  then,  was  the 
field  for  a  devoted  Cnrisiian,  earnest  in  his  sacred 
work,  and  fearless  of  wind  and  weather;  and  from 
Kirkwall  as  his  head-quarters,  the  bold  sailor  was 
ready  to  scud  before  the  w  ind  m  an  open  boat,  to 
preach  the  gospel  at  whatever  island  might  most  re- 
quire his  services.  In  some  of  these  desolate  places 
there  had  been  no  religious  ordinances  for  several 
years;  while  in  Kirkwall,  where  he  and  his  fellow- 
traveller  preached  daily  during  the  fair,  they  had 
congregations  by  the  thousand. 

This  was  but  the  fir>jt  of  a  series  of  tours  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  which  were  continued  nt  intervals  for 
years,  not  only  in  the  north,  south,  and  west  of  Scot- 
land, but  in  England  and  Ireland;  and  which  only 
ceased  when  the  increase  of  a  faithful  ministr)-,  and 
the  general  revival  of  a  religious  spirit,  superseded 
the  necessity  of  such  itinerancy. 

While  Mr.  James  Haldane  was  thus  pnnuing  hii 
course  as  an  itinerating  and  lay  preacher,  events 
soon  occurred  by  \\hich  the  office  of  an  <-idaincd 
minister,  and  the  suiierintcinlence  of  a  rtj^ular  con- 
gregation, were  a  I  .l  I  to  his  ernploynienls.  His 
brother  Robert,  after  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
establish  a  great  Indian  mission,  was  now  emplc^ed 
in  the  openmg  of  tabernacles,  and  the  extension  of 
evangeliail  religion  at  home.  It  was  natural  that  in 
such  a  work  he  should  seek  the  able  co-o|H;ralion  of 
his  brotlier,  ai;<l  that,  too,  at  I'!dinburi;h,  the  metro- 
polis and  hra<l-nu.iitcis  <if  the  new  ir.o%einent.  'I'lie 

circus  or  tabernacle,  a  iaige  place  of  worship  capable 
of  holding  2500  benen,  had  been  opened  for  this 

purpose,  and  on  the  3d  of  Februan-,  1 799,  Mr. 
James  Haldane  was  ordained  as  its  minister. 

The  rest  of  the  life  of  James  Haldane,  as  an  Edin- 
buish  dissenting  minister,  although  it  passed  over 
such  a  course  of  years,  may  be  briefly  summed  up. 

The  first  important  event  that  nn  uin-  !  aiM-r  from 
the  divisions  in  that  jiarty  of  %\  hicli  he  w;i>  so  luipor- 
tant  a  member.  W  liile  a  religious  body  is  small, 
with  the  whole  world  arrayed  against  it,  there  is 
neither  time  for  discord  nor  motive  for  division,  and 
in  this  very  feebleness  its  strength  mainly  consists. 
But  with  its  expansion  grows  security,  which  pro- 
motes dissension,  iinlsl  it  fdl-  asunder  by  its  own 
weight.  This  dissension  had  now  commenced  among 
the  Independent  congregations  of  Scotland,  and  it 
w  as  l)ased  upon  the  t^ng  questions  of  ecdeuastical 
l>ulity  and  discipline  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  the  apostolic  model  was  the  only  authoritative 
rule:  but  what  was  that  model?  Here  every  one 
had  his  own  theory  or  interpretatmn.  The  frequency 
with  which  the  Lord's  supper  should  be  administered, 
the  mode  of  conductii^  toeir  weekly  fellowship  meet- 
ings for  social  worship,  and  the  amount  of  pastoral 
duly  that  might  be  conceded  to  gifted  lay  members 
in  exhorting  the  church  and  con  hu ling  the  public 
devotions,  were  all  severally  and  keenly  contested  as 
mirtters  of  religious,  and  therefore  of  infinite  import- 
ance. I'o  these,  also,  was  added  the  question  of 
p»Klobaptism.  in  which  Mr.  James  Haldane  himself 
wa--  pel  tonally  and  deeply  intercstctl.  lie  had  Iwen 
aiLxiously  studying  the  subject  for  several  years,  and 
after  some  time  he  announced  to  his  flock,  that 
"altboi^  his  mind  was  not  made  up  to  become 
himself  a  Baptist,  yet  that  at  present  ne  could  not 
conscientiously  baptize  cbihiren."  His  mind  was 
made  up  at  last:  he  was  baptized;  but  still  his  wish 
was  that  the  difference  of  opinion  .should  be  no  ground 
of  disunion  between  Baptists  and  Pa^obaptists. 
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This,  however,  was  too  much  to  expect  from  any 
««Ct  or  dui  of  Christians  in  the  present  state  of 
huaMn  aatore,  and  accordingly  a  disruption  ensued 
in  his  congregation,  of  whom  nearly  two>thirds  went 

aw.w,  sonic  to  tlic  I'Ntablishment,  and  others  to  the 
two  taljcmacles  in  Colle::;e  Street  and  Niddry  Street. 
By  this  change,  also,  the  two  Haldanes  ceased  to  be 
tnie  leaders  ofa  sect  which  their  laboura  had  originated 
In  Scotland,  and  their  resources  hitherto  supported. 
As  for  Jimes,  he  n  nv  ministered  to  a  very  limited 
con^rcj^alioii,  .nml  with  liiniini^lietl  juipularity,  hut 
his  clev.itc;!  tjciicrous  heart  c  nil  1  cisdurc  the  chaiiL;!- 
asiarasit  only  affected  himM.-lf.  lie  saw  that  the 
good  vUch  he  had  soi^ht  to  accomplish  was  In 
progress  under  other  agencies;  and  he  was  content 
to  lie  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  if  tfic  gospel 
itself  sh  niM  become  all  in  nil. 

In  this  way  the  days  and  ye.nrs  of  James  I  laklanc's 
life  went  onward.  He  regularly  officiated  to  his 
own  Edinbursh  congr^tion,  preached  occasionally 
in  the  open  air  in  its  neighboorhood,  and  diversified 
hi-s  duties  by  journeys  of  similar  usefulness  to  prcater 
distances.  He  publLshe<l  several  tracts  iijxm  the 
most  important  reiij^ious  doctrines,  which  w  rrc  ui  !clv 
circulaieil,  and  attended,  it  is  believe  I,  with  much 
usefulness.  He  was  also  engaged  as  a  controver- 
sialist, in  which  capad^  he  publislicd  a  Ji^tOaimt 
^  the  HtrHUat  Doetrint  prmnulgaUd  by  the  Rev. 
jSthmrd Irt'ing,  rafwtin^  the  P<-rs.'n  itrtJ  Att^iifmnit 
ef  the  Lord  Jtsus  Christ;  and  when  Mr.  H.  Drum- 
mond-  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  pastor,  with  his 
CamUd  ExaminatioH  of  the  Contrmrrsy  Mween 
Messrs.  Irtvng,  Aiidrew  Thomson,  and  jdmes  Jfal- 
dane,  the  last  replied  with  a  volume  of  277  pages. 
But  controversy  was  not  his  congenial  elcineiu.  an<l 
Dr.  Ji)hiison  would  have  rcjivti-  l  h:ni  iK-causc  he 
was  not  a  good  hater.  "1  see  m.i  i\  »  vils,"  he  thus 
writes  in  a  letter,  "both  at  homo  an  I  itaoad,  which 
I  hope  the  hoxd  will  correct;  but  1  do  not  see  any* 
thing  which  I  can  do,  unless  it  be  to  live  near  to 
God,  and  to  preach  his  grtspel  where  I  am  placc-d 
in  the  course  of  his  providence."  In  1S31  he  pub- 
li-.he(l  tMnv-r'./Af'/.'T  (->;;  ('iini-rial  Pardon,  the  Extent 
oflhe  .'Monemint,  and  Personal  Assuraneeof Sahiatiou. 
The  next  important  event  that  occurred  in  his  course 
was  the  decease  of  his  brother  Robert,  whose  death- 
bed he  attcndetl,  and  whose  triumphant  end  he 
witnessed;  and  it  was  during  the  closing  hours  of  his 
life  that  the  tlying  man  spoke  affectionately  to  his 
wile  of  the  great  benefit  he  had  derived  from  the 


I  and  publications  of  his  brother  James,  from 
whi^  he  said,  he  had  derived  more  solid  edification 

than  from  any  others.  lie  also  sjwke  with  fup.il 
affection  of  the  comjilcfe  harmony  of  mind  ami 
purpose  that  had  sulisisied  between  them  from  the 
i>eginuing.  It  seemed  as  ii^  in  the  course  of  nature, 
the  death  of  James  Haldane  must  speedily  follow, 
for  he  was  now  seventy-four  years  old,  and  had  alrea«ly 
outlived  many  of  his  early  associates.  But  his  term 
was  extended  eiglit  years  longer,  and  they  were  years 
not  of  inert  senility,  but  active  diligent  exertion. 
In  1842  he  published  a  treatise  entitled  Mali's  /V- 
spomibiUiy:  the  Nature  and  Extent  0/ the  Atanement^ 
and  the  Work  of  the  Holy  .Spirit:  in  repty  to  Mr. 
IfiKrard  ITtnt^^u  and  the  /ui  ffnt  Midland  Afsoeiation. 
In  1S4S  he  reapi)e.ared  as  an  author,  by  publishing 
an  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Be- 
tween these  he  also  published  two  tracts  on  the 
important  subject  of  tne  Atonement.  Until  he  harl 
nearly  reached  the  age  of  fourscore  he  was  wont 
also,  in  addition  to  these  labours,  to  conduct  three 
put  lic  services  every  Sabbath.  In  1849,  having 
completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry,  his  Hock 
and  the  Coqgregatioipalists  of  Edinburgh  agreed  to 


cele!)ratc  the  event  by  a  jubilee,  which  they  did  on 
the  1 2th  of  Aj)ril;  and  the  meeting  was  attended  by 
ministers  of  all  denominations,  who  were  thus  eager 
to  testify  their  love  for  such  a  venerable  father  in 
Israel.  After  this  his  life  ami  lalwurs  were  coiiiinucl 
till  1851,  when  both  were  terminated  on  the  S:h  of 
Kebruaiy,  ID  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
last  illness  was  gentle  and  brief,  and  his  death  the 
death  of  the  righteous. 

HALDAJST:,  Runt  KT.  The  family  of  lI.il  hTic 
Iia  l,  for  many  cetiturie^,  Ihcii  Ji05se>--4)rs  i,f  ;hc 
barony  of  Glcncaglc-s,  in  Perthshire,  and  were  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Scotland. 
As  their  name  implies,  they  were  of  a  Norse  rather 
than  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  had  jirobaWy  emi- 
grated fr<im  the  Danelagh  of  I'.n^^Iand  at,  or  siion 
after,  the  period  of  Aliretl.  Of  the  representatives 
of  this  family  (Captain  James  Ilaldane  of  Airthrcy, 
and  Katherine  Duncan,  his  wife  and  tint  cousin) 
were  born  two  sons,  Robert  and  James,  the  subjects 
of  this  and  the  previous  notice,  a-i  !  a  daughter,  who 
died  in  childhood.  Rol>ert  llai  iatie,  the  eldest  of 
the  f.utiily,  was  Ijorn,  not  in  Scotland,  but  in  London, 
on  the  aSth  of  February,  1764;  but  while  still  an 
infant  he  became  a  resident  in  his  ancestral  countr)- 
of  Soothuid,  where  his  lather  died  in  176&  His 
widowed  mother,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Dunctfl 
of  I  .undie,  and  sister  of  tne  illustrious  hero  of  Cam- 
perdown,  was  eminent  not  only  for  gentleness  and 
maternal  affection,  but  ardent  piety;  and  her  religious 
instructions  to  her  fatherless  children,  as  well  as 
fervent  prayers  in  their  behalf,  were  long  after  re* 
membcred  by  the  objects  of  her  pious  cares.  Bat 
brief  was  the  period  of  her  widowe<l  life,  forshe<lied 
in  1774,  when  Robert  had  only  reached  his  tenth, 
and  James  his  fifth  year,  and  the  orphans  were  con- 
signed to  the  guaidlMlship  of  their  relatives,  by  horn 
their  education  was  caicfialljr  superintended.  And 
that  they  were  willhig  to  learn  was  attested  by  the 
following  incident.  Having  been  instnictcti  by  their 
tutor  in  the  mysteries  of  the  ancient  battering  n.m, 
they  resolved  to  trv-  a  practical  experiment  of  its 
eflects  by  dra^^^ng  the  carriage  of  their  uncle  Ad- 
miral Duncan  to  the  edge  or  s  slope,  down  whidi 
it  would  nish  by  its  own  weight  against  a  garden 
wall  at  the  bottom.  The  carriage  was  acconlingly 
wheeled  up,  and  let  loose;  and  the  a^ti midied  admiral, 
who  hail  been  alanne«i  by  the  rioisc,  larne  out  only 
in  time  to  find  the  vehicle  fairly  1<  m1_;(  1  :ii  the  garden, 
and  the  wall  as  effectually  breached  a^  if  one  of  his 
own  broadsides  had  been  dischargcl  against  it 

Having  made  some  progress  in  l  atin,  the  two 
boys  were  sent  to  the  high-school  of  Kdinburgh, 
where  they  were  boarde<i  with  Dr.  .\datn.  its  rector, 
and  had  for  class-fellows  John  Campbell  and  Greville 
Kwing,  the  former  the  African  traveller,  and  the 
latter  the  minister  of  the  Independent  congrMStiaa 
in  (ilasgow — men  with  whose  labours  the  Flaldsnes 
were  m  after  life  to  l>e  intimatclv  connected.  When 
the  time  arrived  that  they  should  ch<iose  a  profession, 
the  sea  naturally  presented  itself,  not  only  from  the 
high  naval  reputation  of  their  uncle,  but  the  ctrcum* 
stance  of  thdr  father  having  been  captain  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany.  E.ast  In-li-iman,  and  on  the  eve  of 
l)cing  tiectofi  an  Last  India  director  when  his  un- 
expected de.nh  occurred.  He  idcs  this,  their  great 
family  inJluence  insured  a  rapid  pronu>tion,  whether 
in  the  foyal  secrioe  or  that  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Robert  accordingly  was  destined  to  the 
former,  and  Jame*  to  the  latter;  and  in  ijto  the 
family  separation  commenced,  by  Robert's  joining 
the  Monarch  at  PorUmouth  during  that  year.  From 
this  period  we  follow  their  respective  careers. 
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Ob  entering  the  naval  service  under  such  a  com- 
■under  as  the  future  hero  of  Camperdown,  Kol)ert 
Haldine,  now  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  not  likely 
to  remnirt  idle.  After  being  a  year  in  the  Monarch, 
he  was  tnui'^fLrred  to  the  Fttudroyant,  80  jjuns,  com- 
mandei  by  Captain  Jervis,  afterwartis  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  and  was  present  at  the  memorable  night 
CBgyment  with  the  Pfj^ase,  a  French  ship  of  fully 
gmter  force  than  the  ftudrnaiU,  la  this  battle, 
«4lidi  was  lK>tly  maintained  for  thTee-qoarten  of  an 
bour,  Robert  Iialdane  served  his  g\ins  with  the  skill 
and  coolness  of  a  veteran,  and  in  pointing  them  in 
the  dark  he  persevered  in  using  a  lantern,  although 
he  thereby  served  as  a  mark,  for  the  enemy's  rifles. 
His  gilfamtry  on  tbis  occasion  obtained  the  approba- 
tion of  his  brave  commander,  who  sent  him  on  board 
the  Pt^ase  to  receive  its  surrender;  and  on  writing  to 
Admiral  Duncan,  hecongratulaled  himon  the  conduct 
of  his  nephew,  and  predicted  that  he  would  become 
an  ornament  to  his  country.  On  the  return  of  the 
F«udn>yant  to  Spithead,  Robert  Haldane  spent 
much  of  his  time  at  Gosport ;  and  being  tncre 
attracted  by  the  mini>try  >if  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bogiic, 
oni.;inally  a  Scottish  Pre>byterian,  but  afterwards  the 
pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation  at  Gosport, 
Robeit  Haldane  not  only  bad  tboM  religioas  im. 
pRSBoni  fivlvcd  wMdi  Md  been  implanted  by  his 
mother,  bat  Us  bias  diiccted  in  fiivour  of  Independ- 
eaqr. 

The  de»gn  of  relieving  Gibraltar,  for  which  an 
espedition  was  sent  out  in  178a,  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Howe,  sonmoned  Robert  Haldane  onoe 

ranre  into  action.  The  garrison  was  relieved,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  British  fleet  into  Gibraltar  the 
F.'uJroyant  was  the  leading  ship.  On  the  return 
from  the  Straits  an  indecisive  engagement  with  the 
enemy  took  place,  after  which  toe  fleet  reached 
Spithead  unmolested.  An  incident  occurred  on  the 
way  that  showed  Haldane's  courage  and  self-devoted- 
ne^^  in  h.^  iinjfL->>ii)n.  .\  Spanish  60-gun  ship 
occxsioned  a  chase  among  some  of  the  Britibh  vessels 
ia  which  the  fast-saOing  Rmdroyant  was  foremost, 
u  nsrial,  with  all  her  canvas  spread,  while  Haldane 
WIS  ordered  to  the  fine-topgallant-mast  to  lemaiti 
on  the  look-out  until  he  was  recalled.  In  the  mean- 
time, in  conscrpicncc  of  an  order  from  Lord  Howe, 
the  chase  wa-.  abandoned,  but  Haldane  was  forgut 
is  tbe  movement  i  the  overstrained  mast  bad  sprung 
with  the  press  of  canvas,  and  he  expected  every 
moment  to  be  swept  into  tbe  sea;  but  still,  faithful 
to  the  letter  of  his  orders,  he  would  not  abandon  his 
post:  his  oi)ly  chance  of  safety,  which  an  oi  l  .seaman 
who  was  stationed  l)esi<ie  him  suggested,  was  to  keep 
bcdd  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ropes,  so  that  when 
cairied  into  the  sea  they  might  still  retain  their  bold 
of  the  mast,  with  their  beads  above  water.  While 
their  moments  were  thus  numbered,  a  sudden  cry  of 
"A  man  overlxiard  !"  occasioned  a  rapid  shortening 
of  .uil;  the  critical  situation  of  Haldane  and  the 
sailor  was  then  discovered,  and  an  instant  order  to  dc- 
aoead  relieved  them  from  their  peril.  It  was  an  act  of 
obedience  such  as  Rome  would  have  gladly  enrolle<l 
in  her  hbtory.  On  the  Foudnryant  being  paid  off 
at  .'^pithead,  Haldane  was  removed  into  the  Snlu- 
bury,  of  50  guns,  on  which  the  broad  pennant  of  his 
commander,  Sir  John  Jer%*is,  was  hoisted,  as  com- 
aodoieof  aaquaturoo  intended  for  the  double  puruose 
«f  a  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  world,  and  an 
attack  on  the  Spanish  settlements  of  South  America. 
But  the  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain,  in  17S3,  altered  the  destination  of  the  <Si9/<>- 
W7,  so  that  she  only  made  a  short  viagn^  to 
Newfiwndland.  On  her  retora  to  England  Robert 
Haldane,  finding  BO  prospect  dther  of  acthre  senrioe 
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or  immediate  promotion,  resolved  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  on  shore.  He  accordingly  resigned  his 
commission;  and  being  as  yet  only  twenty  years  old, 
he  determined  to  complete  the  education  which  had 
been  interrupted  three  years  before,  when  he  went 
to  sea.  For  this  purpose  he  once  more  became  a 
student  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
had  formerly  been  an  alanmus;  and,  after  attending 
two  seasons,  he  awde  the  grand  tow,  oomprislpg 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  After  his  return 
he  married,  in  1786,  Katherine  Cochrane  Oswald, 
daughter  of  George  Oswald  of  Scotslon.  ami  settled 
down  upon  his  patrimonial  estate  of  Airthny,  re- 
solving to  devote  himself  to  the  life  and  occupations 
of  a  country  gentleman.  Into  tbis  he  now  threw  all 
his  energies,  anil  his  taste  in  agricultural  improve- 
ments soon  made  him  conspicuous  among  his  com- 
j)cers.  Airthrcy  was  pi  s^LNSc  l  of  j^rcat  natural 
capabilities,  and  these  he  so  highly  improved  that 
his  examine  was  speedily  followed^  md  the  snnound* 
ing  country  b^n  to  assume  a  new  aspect 

Thus  passes  fthe  course  of  Robert  Haldane's  life 
for  eight  years,  an  even  tenor  such  as  poets  delight 
to  picture  and  moralists  to  recommend.  But  higher 
and  holier  duties  awaited  him  than  the  transplanting 
of  trees  and  iniproivcnient  of  lawns  and  gardens;  and 
he  was  suddenly  awoke  from  his  innocent  dream  fay 
an  event  tliat  shook  the  very  pillars  of  the  world, 
and  roused  the  dullest  to  alarm  and  inquiry.  Who 
could  sleep,  or  even  niu>c,  amidst  the  sudden  and 
universal  reel  of  the  French  Revolution  ?  The  laird 
of  Airthrey  saw  in  tbis  event  the  annihilation  of 
feudal  rights  and  the  destruction  of  heritable  charters; 
but  his  generous  heart  did  not  the  less  sympathise 
in  the  sufferings  of  a  great  nation,  and  its  Titan-like 
throes  for  deliverance,  while  he  hoped  that  all  this 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a  happy  political  millen. 
ninm,  of  which  Fnmoe  was  destined  to  be  the  first* 
fruits.  He  did  not  at  tbe  time  take  into  account 
the  irifiil'  I  principles  upon  which  that  revolution  was 
based,  and  the  Utter  insufiiciency  of  .such  principles 
to  produce  the  results  he  anticipated.  The  recoil, 
however,  soon  arrived,  and  with  it  that  spirit  of 
thoughtful  inquiry  which  was  to  lead  him  to  the  best 
results. 

Having  attained  .a  vital  knowledge  of  Divine  truth, 
and  prosecuted  his  fir^t  perceptions  by  careful  read- 
ing and  inquiry,  Robert  Haldane  was  eager  to  ini]iart 
to  others  the  knowledge  he  had  learned  and  the 
blessings  he  had  experienced.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
the  Christian  life,  especially  when  ingrafted  upon  a 
n.aturally  heroic  temperament.  It  will  neither  sit 
down  amidst  the  silence  of  private  life,  nor  withdraw 
itself  to  the  .solitude  of  the  hermit's  ceil;  m  1  content 
with  its  own  salvation  aloncu  it  is  impatient  for  the 
salvation  of  others  also,  so  that,  while  the  patriot  is 
ready  to  die  for  his  countn,',  the  Christian  is  ready 
for  even  more  than  this  like  St.  I'aul,  he  could 
wish  himself  "accursed  from  t  hrist  for  his  brethren." 
Thus  animated,  he  looked  for  a  field  of  Christian 
enterprise,  and  soon  found  it  In  India — that  empire 
of  a  hundred  realms,  which  Britain  has  conquered, 
but  still  fadtnl  to  Christianize.  The  Baptist  mission 
had  just  previously  been  cstaldished  there,  and  the 
account  of  its  proceedings  been  published ;  and 
Haldane^  who  read  the  first  nnmber  of  its  periodical 
statements,  was  impatient  to  enter  such  a  field,  and 
co-operate  with  the  efforts  of  Carey  and  his  hrethren. 
He,  too,  like  the  poor  English  shoctnnkcr,  would 
liecome  a  missionary,  and  devote  himself  to  a  life  of 
danger  and  toil  in  India.  It  was  a  strange  plan,  but 
neither  rxshly  adopted  nor  unwisely  prosecuted.  It 
was  upon  a  grand  and  commeheanve  scale.  tiHth 
himseli;  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Innes,  minister  al 
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SUrlinj;,  Mr.  Bojpie  of  Gontoitt  and  Greville  Ewing, 
at  that  time  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 

w  re  t>  )  c;r>  out  mU-iionaries.  These  were  to  be 
accom[)aiiicd  by  an  efficient  staff  of  catcchists,  city 
missionaries,  ami  schoolmasters;  and  a  printing-press, 
with  its  necessary  establishment  of  printers  and 
bookbinders.  The  whole  missioa,  thus  completely 
equipped,  was  to  be  conveyed  to  India,  and,  when 
there,  to  be  salaried  and  supported  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  ll,\l(lanc;  and,  to  jirovide  a  fund  {<>i 
the  purpose,  he  was  prepareii  lo  bnnj^  to  the  hammer 
his  rich  and  beauttnl  estate  of  Airthrcy,  for  which 
he  had  already  done  so  much.  Well  might  such  a 
man  say,  as  he  did,  ''Christianity  is  everything  or 
notliiiii;.  If  it  be  true,  it  \\.Att.ints  ami  L"inniands 
every  sacrifice  to  promote  lU  inliuente.  If  it  be  not, 
then  let  us  lay  aside  the  hypocrisy  of  professing  to 
believe  it." 

All  being  thus  in  readiness,  it  appeared  as  if  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  that  tne  mission  should 
.  hotst  sail  and  be  gone.  It  was  a  great  national 
undertaking;,  of  which  our  government  should  reap 
the  fruits,  and  that,  loo,  with  the  unwonted  advan- 
tage of  having  to  pay  nothing  in  return.  Still, 
hovrever,  pennission  had  to  be  obtained  from  the 
directors  of  die  East  India  Company  and  tibe  Board 
of  Control,  without  which  the  mission  wovild  have 
been  trcalctl  as  an  unauthorized  intrusion.  It  was 
not  forgotten,  also,  that  Carey  had  been  obliged  to 
commence  his  lalwurs,  not  in  British  India,  from 
which  he  would  have  been  excluded,  bnt  in  the 
Danish  settlement  of  Senunpore.  But  it  was  thought 
that  a  better  spirit,  the  result  of  a  more  matured 
experience,  had  descended  upon  our  Indian  Icgisl.i- 
tors;  and  that  so  extensive  and  liberal  an  cnteqirise, 
superintended  by  one  of  Haldane's  rank,  character, 
and  high  connections,  would  scarcely  be  met  by  a 
refusal.  Thus  also  hoped  Robert  Haldwie,  and  he 
applied  accordingly,  but  was  rejected.  Politicians, 
who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  their  astonishment 
at  the  facility  with  which  our  Imli.m  empire  o{ 
twenty  millions  of  subjects  had  been  won  by  a  few 
British  bayonets,  and  \vh<;  feared  that  such  a  sover- 
eignty might  be  lost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  gained, 
could  at  present  see  no  better  mode  of  retaining  their 
COnqiiesC  than  by  keeping;  the  natives  iri  profound 
ignorance.  If  Christianity  was  intnxliiced,  the  Hin- 
doos would  becrjme  as  knowing  as  ourselves,  ami 
where,  then,  would  be  our  superiority?  It  was 
ailqied,  also,  tliat  an  attack  upon  Hrahminism,  like 
that  wliicha  Cluistian  missioa  implied,  would  kindle 
sudi  resentment  throughout  the  wnole  of  Hindoostan. 
that  instant  revolt  would  ensue,  and  end  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  British  from  the  country.  To  these 
political  motives  in  behalf  of  such  a  selfish  forbear- 
ance^ religkms  ones  were  also  added.  It  was  as- 
serted tlmt  Bnbminism  was  a  religion  the  best  of  all 
fitted  Ibr  India;  th.it  it  was  a  mild,  innocent,  and 
virtuous  system;  and  that,  by  disturbing  the  faith  of 
Its  worsliippers,  we  could  at  best  only  tr.uislute  tliem 
from  good,  pious  Hindoos,  into  very  questionable 
Chrisdans.  These  motives  prevailetl,  notwithstand- 
ing the  poweifiil  inHueace  with  which  Haldane's  ap- 
phcation  was  supported,  and  the  persevering  ui^ency 
with  which  it  was  reiterateil 

In  this  way  was  extinguished  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  comprehensive  schemes  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy that  graced  the  religious  history  of  the 
eighteendt  century.  Of  the  proceedmgs  of  ite  ori- 
ginator, in  consequence  of  this  heavy  disappointment, 
he  has  himself  given  the  following  accotmt: — "For 
some  time  after  this  (1797)  I  did  not  Lay  aside  my 
endeavours  to  eo  out  to  Bengal;  and,  in  the  mean- 
while^ WIS  bomd  In  lelfing  nqr  eitat^  that  theve 


might  be  no  delay  on  my  part,  if  obitllictio«  fiom 

without  should  be  removed.    I  accorduigty  at  length 

found  a  purchaser,  .ind  with  great  satisfact.oa  left  a 
place,  in  the  beautifying  and  improving  of  which 
my  mind  had  once  been  mudi  engrossed.  In  tliat 
transaction  I  sincerely  rejoice  to  tiSs  luntr,  atthtmgh 
disa]>pointed  in  getting  out  to  IndhL  I  gave  up  a 
place  and  a  situation  which  i otitiiuially  presented 
objects  calculatetl  to  excite  and  gratify  'the  lust  of 
the  eye  ami  the  ]iride  of  lile.'  Insteail  of  lictn^' 
engaged  in  sudi  poor  matters,  my  time  is  now  more 
at  my  command;  and  I  find  my  power  of  applying 
propnty  uacfiilly  verv  considerahly  increased."  A 
man  thus  resolved  and  disencumbered  was  not  likely 
to  reiii.-lin  l-iiii;  inactive;  and  his  new  course  of 
enterprise  euiljraced  such  a  variety  of  religious  bene- 
volence, that  wc  can  only  bestow  a  glance  upon  the 
objects  in  which  the  men  of  the  present  geaenrtion 
found  him  toiling,  with  nnabatea  hopes  and  nndi* 
minished  ener^'. 

One  of  the  hrst  of  these  was  the  plan  of  (  hn-.ti.in- 
izing  Africa  through  the  agency  of  its  l  un  i  Inldrcn. 
That  dark  continent,  hitherto  so  mtpcrvious  to 
Europeans,  and  its  climate  so  noxious  to  all  but  its 
natives,  presented  insuperable  obstacles  tu  the  zealous 
missionary  as  wdl  as  the  enterprising  explorer ;  so 
that,  to  repair  thither,  was  considered  as  a  joomqr 
to  that  coiuitry 

  I-'roiti  who«e  undncovered  boune 

N'k  traveller  returns." 

In  this  difficulty,  the  idea  had  occurrc<l  to  Mr.  John 
Campbell,  himself  aAerwards  a  successful  explorer 
of  Africa,  that  native  children  brought  to  Britain, 

tliere  e'lu.ntc*!  in  (.'hristianity  and  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation, anil  afterw.inls  returned  to  their  homes 
would  prove  the  fittest  ini-.-ionarie-.  and  leachets  of 
their  countrymen.  It  was  a  simple  exiwdient,  the 
soundness  of  which  all  our  subsequent  experience 
has  verified.  But,  with  all  its  excellence,  Campbell, 
at  th.it  time  nothing  more  than  a  poor  tradesman  in 
I'dinburgh,  could  only  pro|iose  it,  for  funds  were 
wanting  for  its  accomplishment.  In  1798  he  met 
with  Kobert  Ilaldane,  to  whom  he  mentioned  ht.« 
scheme;  and  the  latter,  struck  with  iu  promising 
diameter,  at  onoe  ofllered  to  defray  the  eipense, 
which  was  calculated  at  from  jCdxx)  to  _^70oa 
.\cLordini;Iy,  twenty-four  .\frican  children,  Ixdong- 
in^  to  the  families  of  different  chiefs,  were  shippe-1 
at  Sierra  Lc-<jne,  and  brought  safely  to  London. 
Nothing  now  remained  than  that  they  should  Iw 
sent  to  lidinbuigh,  and  placed  under  Mr.  Haldane's 
care,  who,  in  the  antidpation  of  such  an  arrival,  had 
leased  the  large  old  tenement  in  King's  PUrk,  well 
known  to  tourists  as  the  house  of  the  Laird  of 
Dumbiedykes.  But  here,  unfortunately,  a  ground 
of  refusal  had  occurred.  Mr.  Haldane,  while  he 
defirayed  the  whole  expense  of  the  experiment,  was 
not  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  and  educa* 
tion  of  the  ihihiren,  which,  on  the  contrary,  wxi  to 
be  place<l  nmler  a  London  committee,  lie  could 
not  accede  to  proposals  so  unexpected,  and  made  at 
the  last  hour,  and  he  found  himself  constrained  to 
withdraw  from  the  enterprise.  It  is  gnti^dng  to 
add,  however,  that  the  main  purpose  was  not  aban- 
done*!,  or  the  children  neglected.  .\fter  having 
received  a  religious  education,  and  been  taught 
several  handicraft  professions,  these  youthful  mi*« 
sionaries  were  in  due  time  restored  to  their  homes. 

While  this  unpleasant  affair  was  pending,  ami 
•Aer  it  had  tenninated  so  unsatisfactorily,  Mr. 
Haldane  was  by  no  means  idle  in  the  vroik  of 
Christian  benevolence ;  and  tlie  disappointments 
he  experienced,  both  in  his  Indian  and  Aftican 
ellbtt%  seemed  cndy  to  recal  him  vlUi  ledaafakd 
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V^pm  into  tl-.c  ficlr].  Among  his  labours  may  be 
McMiooed  his  xealoos  dissemination  of  leUgious 
bidi.    In  the  present  day,  when  publications  of 

thi-  kind  dc-ccnci  like  snow-shuwcrs,  and  too  often 
rni-lt  away  a>  rapidly,  such  a  mode  of  doing  good 
hjs  c  unc  to  be  held  in  little  account.  But  very 
diOereot  was  Uie  sUOe  of  thiiigs  at  the  close  of  the 
lot  century.  As  yet  the  Tract  Society  had  no 
ctistence,  and  many  can  well  recollect  the  "perilous 
stuff"  whicli,  under  the  name  of  "ballants,"  was 
plentiful  in  every  ottage  of  Scotland,  and  constituted 
the  principal  reading  of  the  people,  both  young  and 
old.  And  what  kind  of  training  did  the  youthful 
miml  receive  from  the  Ej^oUt  ^  JikH  CJuap  the 
Chapman,  I^-pcr  tht  TdilfT,  and  ZtiJUan  Tbmr  It 
Was  much,  iiiilt.L*d,  that  one  man  should  have  st  t 
htm^if  to  stem  such  a  tide,  and  this  Mr.  Haldanc 
did.  At  his  own  expense  he  caused  useful  religious 
tncU  to  be  printed,  and  these  he  distributed  over 
the  country  in  myriads.  In  this  manner  slim  broad* 
sheets  insinuated  their  way  thnni^h  every  opening, 
and  the  attention  of  all  classes  was  awakened  to 
doctrines  which  they  were  too  seldom  accustomed  to 
bear  £rom  the  pulpit.  While  he  thus  anticipated  the 
wark  of  the  Timet  Sedety,  he  also  forestalled  that  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  by  a  copious 
dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  at  his  own  expense. 
He  farmed,  and  aided  in  forming,  Sahhatli-schools, 
at  that  lime  sorely  needed  in  Scotland,  in  conse- 
quetice  uf  the  new  mercantile  character  impressed 
upon  it,  through  wiiich  children  l)ecame  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  loom  and  the  spinning-jenny,  instead 
of  the  legitimate  ofT^priiitj  nt  Christian  men  and 
women.  .And  wherever  muk-sionary  work  was  to  Ik* 
Khlr.tiko:!,  whether  at  home  or  abroud,  there  his 
coBosel  and  his  pone  were  equally  open^  and  the 
Serampore  translatioRS  of  the  Scriptores,  lor  the  use 
'irin  li.i,  were  benefited  by  his  aid,  at  the  same  time 
th.ii  he  wa^-.  labouring  for  the  circulation  of  the 
g^!  1  among  tlie  huts  and  cottage  of  his  own 
■ativc  countr)'. 

But  of  all  the  attempts  of  Robert  Haldane,  that 
of  the  establishment  of  a  new  church  in  Scotland 
was  certainly  the  most  remarkable.  It  wa.s  a  daring, 
.-;nJ  at  fir>l  sight  a  superfluous  attempt,  in  the  land 
of  jciux  Knox  and  of  solemn  leagues  and  covc- 
matL  For  was  not  Scotland  alrndy  famcnl  over 
Eorope  as  the  most  religious  and  roost  spiritually 
esligntened  of  all  countries?  But  this  was  the 
leputation  of  a  |iast  age,  upon  w  hich  a  spendthrift 
generation  had  now  enieicd,  and  which  they  were 
sqaaadering  away  in  ban  IfuK.  .\t  the  close  of  the 
uat  oentniy  Moderatism  had  attained  its  height, 
snd  alongside  of  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  these 
••cfuctN  so  congenial  to  the  Scolti^h  national  char- 
ictef,  iiifidebty  aiul  >ce[>tici'^iu  had  kept  cpial  pace; 
vT  that,  botli  in  culloge  and  church,  the  doubts  of 
iiume  and  the  doctrines  of  Socinus  had  welUnigh 
eradicsted  all  the  visible  faindmarks  of  the  national 
futb.  Happily,  however,  for  Scotland,  its  creed, 
tho*  driven  fron>  both  school  au<i  pulpit,  found  a 
shelter  anvuig  ihc  linniely  dwelliiiL;^  ofour  peasantry  ; 
and  through  the  writing-,  of  sucli  men  as  Guthrie, 
BoMon,  and  Willison,  of  our  own  country,  and 
Banyan,  Fhivel,  and  Hervey,  of  England — all 
equally  priced  and  carefully  studied — the  people 
were  in  many  c.i-.es  wiser  tlian  nil  tlieir  teachers. 
Still,  without  further  aiil  these  defences  must  have 
gone  down,  and  the  whole  land  beeftimMldated  with 
the  prevalent  tide.  Then,  however,  a  lew  ministers 
«eie  rabed  ui>,  by  whom  that  aggressive  vrarfiire 

^inst  the  general  ev  il  w.is  wageil,  which  was  finally 
attended  with  such  bcncticul  results;  and  then  also 
««  Robert  HaMane,  a  toymui,  *  man  of  rank,  and 


therefore  a  disinterested  witness,  brought  forward  to 
corrobonMie  these  clerical  etibrts,  and  give  effectual 
aid  tn  the  coming  revival. 

The  necessity  of  a  faithfully-prcachcd  go'-pel  w.is 
at  that  time  peculiarly  urgent  in  Scotland,  and  here, 
therefore,  it  was  that  Haldanc  directed  Ids  chief 
endeavours.  While  the  population  liad  increased  two* 
fold,  church  aecommodatum  had  in  a  great  measure 
remained  stationary;  and  even  if  additional  churches 
sliould  he  built,  tile  diificulty  of  supplying  them  with 
a  proper  inmistrj-  still  remaineu.  There  was  as 
little  hope  at  the  time  that  government  would  sup- 
ply the  former  as  the  church  the  latter  deficiency, 
and  thus  the  aflfair  was  allowed  to  drift  onward,  let 
it  finally  strand  where  it  might.  To  build  or  hire 
churches  was  Mr.  Haldane's  first  aim,  and  (liese 
were  speedily  set  up  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dun- 
dee, Perth,  Thurso,  Wick,  and  Elgin;  and  to  funUsh 
them  with  an  efficiient  miaistiy  ei^y  students  were 
soon  enrolled,  under  the  pastoral  instruction  of  Dr. 

Bogue,  Mr.  Ewing,  and  Mr.  Inncs.  His  chapels, 
or  tabernacles,  as  ihcy  were  usually  called,  continued 
to  multiply,  8o  that  by  the  year  1805  nearly  200 
preachers  from  Mr.  Haldane  s  sduinaries  were  la> 
bouring  as  ministers  and  missionaries  tn  Scotland, 
besides  tluise  who  had  gone  to  America.  When 
the  result  of  all  tins  devotcdness  is  rc<iuced  to  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  it  assumes  the  nm-t  ta]i}.;iijle 
form  to  the  eye  and  understanding;  we  shall  therefore 
simply  state  that,  from  1798  to  1810,  Mr.  Hiddane 
had  expended  about  ^^70^000  in  his  labours  to  pro- 
pagate  the  gospel  at  home.  And  he  it  remembered, 
too,  that  he  was  no  mere  philanthropic  epicure, 
acting  upon  random  impulses,  or  impatient,  through 
sheer  lazines.s  to  be  rid  of  his  monqr »  an  incum* 
brance.  Instead  of  this,  be  was  as  much  alive  to 
the  enjoyments  of  fortune  as  others — as  conscious  of 
the  value  <if  money,  and  as  provident  in  securing 
and  exjximiing  it  as  the  shrewdest  traft'icker  could 
well  be.  But  all  this  he  delilnrrately  did  at  the 
solemn  call  of  duty;  toiling,  calculating,  and  fore- 
seeing at  every  step;  and  Destowinf;  these  princdy 
sums,  that  were  never  to  return  to  him,  as  consider- 
ately xs  if  he  had  been  speculating  in  the  stocks,  or 
investing  funds  in  some  ho|5eful  mercantile  enterprise. 
Never,  perhaps,  were  Christian  liberality  and  Scottish 
caHttyHCiJ  so  admirably  combined,  or  so  nobly  illus- 
trated;  and  U  is  upon  this  principle  that  we  are  to 
estimate  the  true  worth  and  the  Uninterested  sacri* 

fices  of  Robert  I l.nMunc. 

The  effects  produced  by  these  tabernacles  were 
very  soon  apparent  throughout  Scotland.  They 
roused  a  qnrit  of  attention;  and  even  when  the  feeling 
was  nothing  more  than  (hat  of  alarm,  it  led  to  in- 
quiry, of  all  feelings  the  one  must  needful  at  SUCh  a 
crisis.  The  most  neglected  (iisttsLis,  the  most  se- 
cluded nooks  of  our  lami,  were  soon  jKrva<led  with 
an  itinerant  or  settled  mission;  and  communities  that 
had  slumbered  in  hundreds  of  parishes  under  the 
drowsy  influence  of  Moderatism  were  shaken  from 
their  toq>or,  and  raised  into  full  activity.  And  mras 
i'lesbstn  i.in  .Scotland  in  very  deed  tn  become  Inde- 
pendentHappily  for  the  national  character  and 
its  established  habits,  so  great  a  violence  was  not  to 
be  sustained;  and  the  public  mind,  once  awakened, 
had  its  own  beloved  Presbyterianism  at  hand,  in* 

ste.id  of  that  s\  stem  of  tal)emacle  church-government, 
wliicli  it  could  not  well  comjjr-jhentl.  In  this  way 
IndejKndency  fulfilled  its  mission  in  Scotland,  and 
having  accomplished  this  it  silently  retrograded,  and 
left  vmat  reimdned  for  accomplishment  to  a  more 
efficient,  or  at  hast  a  more  popular  and  congenial 
agency.  At  lirsl,  indeed,  Haldane,  in  the  introduction 
onhaechapel%bsdnoidcaofadimcn|ihwitbcduudi 
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— ^theywereonlytnteiided  as  aaxOiariet;  and  both  inU 

nisters  and  members  were  in  the  practice  of  commu- 
nicating at  the  sacrament  in  the  Established  churches. 
But  it  was  impossible  that  this  harmony  could  Ion;; 
coatioue;  and,  as  was  the  case  of  Methodism  in 
Sof^^ui,  tltealDaaee  was  soon  broken,  ami  the  new 
congitgUloos  were  ofEanized  into  a  body  of  Dissen- 
terisra.  And  then  foUowred  a  spirit  of  dirision  by 
which  the  body  was  rent  in  twain.  The  question 
of  pxdobaptism  was  the  sulijctt  <>f  C  )iur<iversy  ;  and 
while  Haldane  and  his  brother  adopted  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Baptists*  and  were  followed  by  a  laige 
portion  of  the  Congresationalists,  the  rest  took  a  more 
decided  stand  upon  tnose  principles  of  Independency 
which  had  long  been  recognized  in  England.  Sucfi 
wis  the  history  of  a  rcli^'ious  cause  which,  be  its 
intrinsic  merits  what  they  m.iy,  has  never  been  con- 
genial to  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

In  this  manner  the  days  of  Kobcit  Haldane  were 
indefatigably  occupied  for  a  coonte  of  years,  and  to 
these  general  labours  we  must  add  his  own  indindual 
exertiuns  as  a  lay-preacher  and  missionary;  for  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  office  of  an  evangelist  neither 
needed  the  i^lar  preparation  of  a  coUcee  nor  the 
authoritathre  sanction  of  a  presbyteir.  At  length, 
finding  that  repose  to  be  nccessacy  which  results  from 
change  of  action,  he  once  more  turned  to  the  occu- 
pations of  a  country  gentleman,  by  purchasing,  in 
1809,  the  estate  of  Auchingray,  in  Lanarkshire — 
a  desolate  moor  of  2000  acres,  on  which  grew  only 
a  single  tree;  but  which  his  exertions  ndomcd  with 
forests  of  faurch,  fir,  birch,  ash,  and  coppice.  This, 
however,  was  not  his  chief  occupation,  for  a  l.irgc 
portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  study,  where  hib 
preparations  for  the  pulpit  eijualled  those  of  the  most 
ambitious  or  painstaking  minister.  Another  impor- 
tant purpose  to  wliidi  he  addiessed  himself  was  the 
prqxiration  of  a  literary  work  on  the  £vidmcfs  of 
Christianity.  He  was  dissatbfied  with  the  estab- 
lished writings  upon  this  important  subject,  where 
the  authors,  however  learned  an«i  talented,  seemed 
to  be  more  solicitous  about  the  outworks  of  Chris- 
tianity than  its  inner  life  and  spirit;  and  he  justly 
thought  that  a  more  correct  and  more  endearing 
view  of  the  (aith  itself  should  be  given,  in  addition 
to  the  arguments  by  which  its  heaven-descended 
authority  was  aullienticated.  The  result  of  this  wish 
was  his  Ri'identi  anJ  Authority  of  Dh'im  Rei'dalion, 
of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  I  Si  6. 
Tlie  work,  which,  at  a  later  perioil  of  his  life,  was 
considerably  extended  and  improved,  was  not  only 
f-ivourahly  received  by  the  Christian  public,  but 
highly  ciimmeixied  by  the  most  influential  judges. 

After  this  publication  an  important  epoch  m  tfie 
life  of  Mr.  Haldane  followed.  This  was  his  memor* 
able  jonmey  to  Geneva  and  Montanhan.  After 
twenty  years  of  toil  and  s.icrifice  he  had  witnessed 
such  a  religious  revival  in  Scotland  as  left  him  little 
tau-e  to  re.;ret  that  Congrcgatiou.alism  should  at  la>t 
be  found  unnecessary.  Slill  as  earnest  upon  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  and  as  buoyant  for  missionary 
enterprise  as  when  he  commenced  his  career,  he  now 
resolved  to  make  once  more  a  tour  of  the  Continent, 
which  the  peace  ha<i  but  Kitely  opened  to  the  visits 
of  liritish  travellers.  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hal- 
dane, he  left  Kilinburgh  on  the  9th  of  October,  1816. 
His  first  halt  was  at  Paris;  but  finding  no  opening 
there  for  misnonary  labour,  and  hearing  of  tne  be> 
nighted  state  of  Geneva,  he  went  to  that  city,  and 
there  took  up  his  residence.  That  home  of  t'alvin 
and  refuge  of  John  Knox,  and  therefore  so  endeared 
t  )  the  affections  of  every  leal-hearted  Scotsman — 
alas !  how  it  had  fallen  from  its  ancient  sopremacy  I 
Those  doctiimsi  of  which  it  was  once  dw  musing* 


mother  and  propagandist,  had  been  so  ottedy  fiv' 

gotten,  th.it,  when  the  new  visitor  announced  them, 
lie  was  met  witl)  the  .\thenian  cry,  "Thou  hnrn^rst 
certain  strange  things  to  our  ears  !"  Not  inerely  the 
Calvinistic  form  of  Christianity,  but  even  Chris- 
tianity itself,  h.ad  dwindled  down  into  Arianism, 
Socinianium,  Neology,  Deism — anything^  in  short, 
but  what  It  originally  was ;  while  eaint  man  was 
allowed  to  mo<lify  it  according  to  his  own  pleasure, 
provided  he  did  not  distuii)  society,  cither  with 
warnings  of  its  apostasy  or  a  summon^^  to  r<  ixntaiicc. 
Such  was  especially  the  state  of  the  pastors  uf  the 
canton,  the  ttieolo^cal  schools,  and  the  students  in 
training  for  the  ministry;  and  although  a  very  few 
suspected  occxsionally  that  they  were  in  the  wrong, 
ana  that  there  was  some  better  way  wliith  they  had 
missed,  there  was  neither  friend  to  encourage  oor 
teacher  to  direct  them  in  their  inqoiiiet.  Bn^on 
the  entrance  of  Robert  Haldane^  a  chau^coniBKneed 
in  Geneva.   Herecdved  a  few  of  diestndeMiathis 

hotel,  to  whom  he  expounded  the  ScripttPeSJ  the 
numlwrs  of  inquirers  grew  and  multiplied,  and 
increased  among  those  who  diligently  sought  it. 
These  students,  however,  numerous  as  they  ultimatdy 
became,  did  not  constitute  the  whole  of  his  audience. 
"  Besides  those  who  attended  regularly,"  Haldane 
himself  writes,  "some,  who  did  not  wish  to  appear 
with  the  students,  came  at  different  hours;  anil  m 
conversing  with  them  at  those  times,  or  after  finish- 
ing the  public  coarse  at  eight  o'clock,  I  was  often 
engaged  till  near  midnighL  Others  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Geneva,  unconnected  with  the  schools  of 
learning,  an<l  of  both  sexes  occasionally  visited  roe 
in  the  afternoon  respecting  tiie  gospel."  No  «uch 
movement  lias  ever  occurred  without  opjios.tion;  an  ! 
the  Genevese  pastors,  after  vainly  atteniptmg  to  re- 
fute the  new  preacher,  endeavoured  to  procure  h;* 
banishment  from  the  canton ;  and,  on  the  refusal  of 
their  free  republican  government,  they  propoKd  to 
cite  him  before  their  spiritual  court  as  a  teacher  of 
error  and  perverter  of  their  students.  But  all  tliat 
they  could  do  was  to  frame  new  acts,  ^^  [lich  every 
student  was  required  to  sign  before  being  licensed  to 
preach;  acts  particularly finimed  agalmt  Uie  doctrines 
of  the  (Jodlicad  of  the  Saviour,  original  sin,  grace 
and  etTectual  calling,  and  predestination.  It  was  the 
blundering  p<jlicy  of  persecutors,  who  endeavour  to 
silence,  without  having  power  and  authority  to  de- 
stroy. The  sword,  widided  \if  sudi  feeble  haad% 
was  as  the  touch  of  a  spar  to  accelerate  the  nwve- 
ment. 

Having  finishcl  the  goo<l  work  at  Geneva,  .mil 
kiiviled  a  flame  that  was  not  to  l>e  extinguislied,  Mr. 
Haldane  wisely  resolved  to  retire,  and  transfer  his 
labours  to  some  other  quarter.  Montauban  was 
selected  as  his  next  fieUI,  which  be  reached  in  July, 
1817.  Here  he  published,  in  French,  his  prelections 
to  the  students  of  Geneva,  in  two  volumes,  under 
tlie  title  of  a  Ccmtnciit^iry  ott  the  Komaiis.  Although 
the  centre  of  etlucation  for  the  Protestants  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  France,  Montauban  was  tm> 
like  the  parent  city  of  Geneva:  it  had  lapsed  fiom 
the  faith,  and  was  overrdn  with  Arianism  and  infi* 
delity.  Here  he  resided  more  than  two  years,  and 
proceedcil  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  at 
Geneva.  .\nd,  happily,  it  was  with  similar  re*ul;>. 
Several  ministers  and  many  young  students  who 
had  been  trained  in  Rationalism,  were  awoke  from 
their  security,  and  converted  to  the  faith  under  bis 
apostolic  minisin,-.  At  length,  the  near  prospect 
i>f  the  deatli  of  Ids  father-in-law,  in  Scotland,  occa- 
sioneti  his  return,  but  with  the  purpose  of  revisiti^ 
Montaub.an,  whidi,  however,  he  was  not  dflstincd 
to  accomplish* 
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^  Oa  his  Rtam  to  Scotland  Mr.  Ualdaae,  always 
indefiitlgable  in  the  good  work  to  which  he  had 

dcvotcJ  himself,  wxs  employed  with  the  slate  of 
religion  at  home  and  upon  the  Continent,  intcr- 
Btingled  with  occasional  preaching  and  a  oussionzry 
not  to  Ireland.  In  this  wa/  he  ocamied  himseu 
till  i83t,  when  a  painfiil  erent  called  ntm  forth  as 
a  c  oTover^ialist,  and  thnt  too,  not  with  the  enemies, 
bat  ".lie  i>riifev5ed  fnctid'j  and  disseminators,  of  vital 
unc  Titaimnated  Christianity.  J'his  conflict  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  still  remembered  as  the  Apociyphal 
Controwwv,  originated  in  the  following  drcum- 
Manott: — On  the  establishment  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Scriji- 
lur-'s  should  be  circulated  without  note  and  comment, 
aitd  that  the  Apocrypha  should  t>e  excluded.  This 
cooditioa  it  was  easy  to  observe  at  hooie^  and  in 
Prolalaiit  coontiks  abroad,  where  the  canon  of 
Scripture  has  lieen  established,  and  its  own  inspired 
hn^uagc  received  as  the  only  authority.  Hut  it  was 
vciy  different  in  Popish  countries,  where  the  pre- 
valent errors  are  mainly  establisheil  u[>on  ptMages 
from  the  Apocryphal  writings^  and  where,  oonse- 
quently,  the  books  of  Tobit,  Ae  Maccabees,  and  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  are  of  equal  authority  with  those 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  They  would  not  re- 
ceive the  B;i)le,  therefore,  unless  it  included  the 
Apoci^pha,  and  in  an  evil  l^ur  the  society  yielded 
to  thctf  deoiand.  They  not  only  gave  money  in  aid 
«i  bfcign  societies  that  puldished  these  adulterated 
Scfiptares,  but  actually  printed  Bibles  with  the 
Apocrypha  intermingled  or  appended,  ti>  further  the 
carailation  of  the  Word  among  Romanist,  Greek, 
sad  semi-Proteitailt  communities.  la  this  way  a 
pious  fcaod  was  commenced,  that  went  onward  step 
ny  step,  mtil  it  attained  the  maturity  of  full-}jrown 
Jesuitism.  And  still  the  unsuspecting^  jnil)lic  in- 
creased their  liberality  from  year  to  year,  and  satis- 
fied themselves  that  all  was  right.  At  length  it  fell 
to  Robert  Haldanc^  by  the  mere&t  accident,  to  detect 
this  monstrous  eriL  In  1821,  being  in  London,  he 
had  occasion  to  Tisit  the  ofiices  r,f  t!ie  Bil)lc  Society, 
where  he  left  his  umbrella,  and  called  next  day  to 
Itcover  it.  While  he  thus  "looked  in,"  he  was 
nqoested  to  join  a  sub-committee  which  was  then 
■tting.  He  complied;  but  as  the  business  went 
onward,  he  was  astonished  to  discover  how  much 
the  Apocr>-pha  had  been  already  circulate<l  amon^ 
the  forcif^n  tran^latirins  of  the  lli!)le.  Mis  appeals 
en  the  occasion  were  loud  and  earnest,  and  the 
■odely  agreed  to  discontinue  the  practice.  Thus 
BHtlen  continued  quiet  till  1S24,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  practice  was  still  goinj^  on — and  all  that 
food  might  come  out  of  it.  Finding  his  remon- 
ttnmcs  ineffectual,  Mr.  Haldane  now  a(>i)eale<l  to 
the  Edinburgh  Society,  which  had  hitherto  actctl 
ia  connection  with  the  British  and  Forciini  Bible 
Sodety;  and  as  none  of  those  Apocrj-phal  sympathies 
werf  harbfjurpd  in  the  north  that  still  hngercd  in 
l-Hijland,  the  Edinburgh  branch  withdrew  from  the 
cruiition,  and  formed  an  establishment  of  its  own 
for  the  circulation  of  an  unmixed,  unadulterated 
gospel.  Sncb  a  secession  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  a  controversy ;  for  the  parent  society,  that 
feh  itself  rebukcl  by  the  movement,  endeavoured  to 
ju>tify  itself  to  tlic  C  hristian  public;  and  thus  the 
two  parties  entered  into  a  conflict  that  lasted  for 
Tean,  and  was  waged  with  all  the  earnestness  not 
only  of  a  religious  but  a  national  waiiare.  It  was 
England  and  Scotland  once  more  In  the  field,  while 
•he  canon  of  Scripture  itself  was  at  issue.  In  behalf 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  St>cicty,  not  only 
the  mere  advocates  of  expediency  were  enlisted,  but 
ncB  of  the  higbest  reputation  for  leaining,  orthodoxy. 


and  piety,  and  the  chief  religious  periodicals  of  the 
day.  On  the  other  side.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  the 
most  formidable  of  controversialists,  and  Robert 
Haldane,  by  whom  the  evil  liad  been  detected  and 
the  resistanoe  commenced,  were  the  principal  dtam* 
pions. 

Nothh^  can  be  more  anjost  and  ungenerous  at  this 

time  of  day,  than  to  look  back  upon  such  a  conflict 
cither  with  contempt  or  indiflerence.  Revelation 
itself  was  at  stake.  Driven  from  all  their  weak  de- 
fences of  necessitjr  and  expediency,  the  Apocmihal 
party  in  desperation  endeavonred  to  justify  them* 
selves  by  calling  in  question  the  canon  of  Scrijiture 
itself,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  on  which  every  one 
rnii^ht  tiiink  as  he  pleasetl ;  an<l  to  make  good  their 
mischievous  position,  they  explored  the  works  of  the 
old  heretical  writers,  to  show  now  much  of  the  Bible 
was  interpolated  or  uninspired,  and  how  much  might 
safely  tie  called  in  question.  Never  indeed  was  such 
violence  done  to  the  faith  of  a  Protestant  community, 
or  the  belief  of  men  in  such  danger  of  being  un- 
settled. Onward  went  the  conflict  till  1830,  when 
Dr.  Thomaon,  eahansted  by  his  almost  snperiramaa 
efforts,  ftll  dead  at  Ms  post  with  the  banner  in  his 
hand,  which  was  immediately  caught  and  raised  aloft 
by  Mr.  Haldane.  It  was  much  indeed  that  he  had 
been  able  hitherto  to  keep  pace  with  the  onward 
stride  of  such  a  leader.  But  after  many  a  change 
and  trial,  truth  in  the  end  prevailed;  the  canon  of 
inspiration  was  more  securely  scttle<l  than  ever,  and 
the  Bible  Society  recovered  from  its  errors  and  re- 
stored to  heallhfulness  ami  efl'icieticy.  During  this 
long  controversy,  Mr.  Haldane's  exertions,  both  on 
the  (datfem  and  in  the  press,  were  so  numerous, 
that  we  can  only  particularize  his  chief  publications 
upon  the  subject.  In  1825  appeared  his  **/ttview 
of  the  Conduct  of  the  liritiih  ami  /oretjpt  Bible  So- 
ciety relative  to  the  Apocrypha,  and  to  their  AdministrO' 
lion  0M  tht  Continent:  with  an  Answer  to  the  Rev. 
C.  Simeon,  and  Observations  on  the  Cambridge  Re- 
marks. **  This  was  afterwards  followed  by  a  Seeond 
h't-'ini',  in  a  pamphlet  of  more  than  200  pages,  in 
consequence  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  A'o^'trt  JAj/diine, 
Ji.'(/.,  by  Dr.  Steinkopff,  imjmgning  the  statements 
of  the  hrst.  A  third  work  which  he  published  was 
entitled  Authenticity  and  Impiratiem  of  the  Scriptures, 
A  fourth  was  a  Jievirw  of  Dr.  lye  Smith's  Defence 
of  Dr.  Haffner's  Prefaee,  and  of  his  Denial  of  the 
Dh  itte  Authority  of  Part  .'/  the  Canon,  and  of  the 
full  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  Alexander 
Carson.  This  work,  written  by  a  friend,  served  as 
a  sequel  to  his  own  on  the  Am/MiUkiiy  aiul  iHSfitV' 
tion  of  the  Scriphtres.  Several  other  worics  by  the 
same  Dr.  Carson,  on  the  canon  of  Scripture,  were 
published  by  Mr.  Haldane  during  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  at  his  own  expense.  After  these,  a 
series  of  pamphlets  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Haldane,  in  which  he  answered  separately  the  Rer. 
Tohn  Scott  of  Hid!,  Mr.  C.urncy  of  Norwich,  the 
Y\ev.  Samuel  Wilks.  and  oiIslt  defenders  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

We  must  now  hasten  over  the  latter  days  of  IlaU 
dane,  althowh  they  were  diaracterized  by  the  same 
high  sense  olduty  and  devoted  activity  that  had  dis- 
tinguished his  whole  career.  Before  the  Apocryphal 
controversy  hail  ended,  he  published  a  Refutation 
of  the  Heretical  Doctrine  promulgated  by  the  Kn: 
f.dward  Inung  respecting  Ike  Person  and  Atonement 
«/  the  Lord  j^sus  Christ :  a  work,  the  title  of  which 
win  aafRdently  explain  the  purport.  In  1834  he 
publishe<l  a  new  edition  of  his  F.-.'idcnces  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  which  many  valuable  chapters  were 
ailded  that  had  not  appeared  in  the  original  work  of 
i8t6.   After  this  he  addressed  himself  to  the  re- 
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vision  of  his  greatest  work,  the  Exposition  0/  the 
£fi^  tt  tkt  Romans,  upon  whkh  he  had  been  more 
or  lea  employed  for  thirty  years,  and  published  it, 
greatly  Improved  and  enlarged,  in  1835.  The  fiict 
ofa  Iciif^tlicned  exposition  upiin  sui;h  a  subject  havinjj 
reacheci  a  fifth  edition  within  seven  years  was  a  full 
attestation  of  its  theological  merits.  It  might  have 
been  hoped  that  his  controversial  wariiuie  had  now 
ended,  wid  that  hb  life  would  have  been  left  widls- 
turheti  to  those  important  theological  investigations 
which  he  so  j^really  delighted  to  prosecute.  Hut,  in 
1838,  a  fjcnerous  love  of  fair  play  ami  sympathy 
for  the  opprcsscti,  obliged  him  once  more  to  buckle 
on  his  armour.  The  clergy  of  the  Established  church 
in  £dinbu]gh  were  paid,  as  they  had  loiw  been,  by 
an  annttity*tax  levied  upon  every  hoosehoider  widitn 
the  royalty  of  the  city.  But  at  this  the  dissenters 
and  secedcrs  had  dcmurreti,  and  were  now  in  open 
opposition;  while  many,  from  mistaken  conscientious- 
nesi,  or  allured  by  the  klat  of  martyrdom  divested 
of  ito  more  serious  paias  and  penalties,  were  willing 
to  incur  the  lisk  of  fine  or  even  of  imprisonment 
rather  than  supjtort  any  longer  what  they  called  "the 
.State  church.  '  Thus  the  Established  clcrg)-  of 
Edinburi^h  were  surrounded  by  a  blockade,  and 
threat eriL'  i  to  be  reduced  by  famine.  It  was  then 
that  Haldane,  himself  a  dissenter,  hastened  to  the 
rescue.  He  boldly  assailed  the  coalition  that  had 
been  forme<l  for  the  non-payment  of  the  annuity-tav; 
grounding  his  argument  ujjon  the  first  seven  verses 
of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  startled  the  recusants  by  proving  from 
this  authority  that  they  were  guilty  of  rebellion 
against  Christ  himself.  His  appeal  was  addressed 
through  one  of  the  Edinbuqjh  newspapers,  and 
eleven  letters  followed,  in  which  h  '  ur  ued  the 
same  line  of  argument.  So  successtul  were  tiiese 
addresses  tint  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  was  turned, 
the  coalition  broken,  and  its  leader  silenced.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  Eslabllihed  dergy  of  Edin- 
burgh, if  again,  when  the  hostile  feeling  has  been 
renewe<l,  they  could  find  such  another  advocate. 

Old  aj;e  and  its  decay  were  n<nv  il<iiiiL;  tlieir 
appointed  work,  and  by  1S40  Mr.  Ilildane  w.ts 
obliged  to  desist  from  his  wonted  ihities  as  preacher 
in  the  chapel  which  he  had  erected  at  Auchiqmnv. 
But  to  the  last  lie  eonthraed  to  Interest  himself  in 
religious  and  missionary  movements,  and  to  revise 
and  improve  his  Exposition  of  the  Romans,  which 
he  justly  regarded  as  the  most  im{>ortant  of  all  his 
writings.  Thus  he  continued  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
OR  the  1 2th  of  December,  1S42,  when  he  died, 
tejoidng  in  the  iaith  he  had  preached,  and  the  love 
and  Christian  charity  which  his  whole  life  had  so 
bcnutifully  exetnplifieil.  His  remains  lie  interred  in 
one  of  the  aisles  of  the  venerable  cathedral  of  Glas- 
gow, awaiting  the  joyful  resurrection  of  the  just. 
Only  six  months  after  his  widow  also  died,  and  her 
body  was  buried  in  the  same  vault  with  her  husband. 
Th'  ir  inly  child,  Mar;..,'nrft,  1<  ft  one  son  anil  three 
daii_;li:. !  s,  the  gtandcluMrcn  of  Kuliett  Haldane. 

HALKET,  Lady  Anne,  whose  extensive  learning 
and  voluminous  theological  writings  place  her  in 
the  first  rank  of  female  authon^  was  the  daiuhter  of 
Mr.  Robert  Murray,  of  the  fiunily  of  Tulllbardine, 
an  1  was  bom  at  London,  January  4,  1622.  She 
tnay  lie  said  to  have  Ixrcn  traine<i  up  in  habits  of 
scholastic  study  from  her  vcr)'  infancy,  her  father 
beuig  preceptor  to  Charles  I.  (and  afterwards  provost 
of  Eton  College),  and  her  mother,  who  was  allied  to 
the  noble  family  of  Perth,  acting  as  sub  govemess  to 
the  Uuke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
Lady  Anna  was  iMTnictwl  bgr  her  parents  in  every 


polite  and  liberal  science;  but  theology  and  physic 
were  her  favourite  subjects ;  and  she  became  SO  pro- 
ficient in  the  latter,  and  in  the  more  nnfeminine 
science  of  surgery,  tluit  the  most  eminent  professions! 
men,  as  well  as  invalids  of  the  first  rank,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  sought  her  advice. 
Being,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  staunch 
royalist,  her  family  and  herself  snifered  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Charles.  She  was  married  on  Modi  9d, 
1656,  to  Sir  James  Halket,  to  whom  she  bore  four 
children,  all  of  whom  died  young,  with  the  exception 
of  her  eldest  son  Robert.  During  her  pregnancy 
with  the  latter  she  wrote  an  admirable  tract.  The 
Mother's  Will  to  the  Unborn  ( 'htld,  under  the  im- 
pression of  her  not  surviving  her  delivery.  Her 
nusband  died  in  the  year  1670;  bat  she  survived  till 

April  22d,  1699,  and  left  no  less  than  twenty-one 
volumes  behind  her,  chiefly  on  religions  subjects  one 
of  which,  her  Meditations,  was  printcii  at  Edinburgh 
in  1 701.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
singular  but  unaftcted  piety,  and  of  the  sweetest 
simplicity  of  manners;  and  these  qualities,  together 
with  her  great  talents  and  learning,  drew  upon  ber 
the  universal  esteem  and  reject  of  heir  contcmpoiarics 
of  all  ranks. 

HATiT»  Captain  Basil,  R.X.,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  James  Hall,  Bart.,  of  Dunglxss,  in  the  county 

of  H.irtdington,  aii  l  Si.  P.  for  the  borough  of  St. 
Micli.iel'.-,,  Cornwall,  of  whom  a  notice  will  be 
t^iven  in  this  collection.  Ba>il  w.is  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh in  17S8.  His  education,  which  was  chiefly 
conducted  at  the  high-school  of  his  native  dty, 
appears  to  have  given  little  promise  of  future  litenuy 
distinction;  its  monotonv  he  felt  to  be  a  very  weari- 
ness; and,  instead  of  seeking  a  hijjh  jdacc  among  his 
fellows,  he  preferrctl  the  middle  of  the  class,  be- 
cause it  was  nearest  to  the  comfortable  fire.  .Still, 
however,  his  diameter  was  marked  by  consideral>le 
originality  and  independence;  a  startling  proof  of 
which  he  once  gave  to  the  master,  by  desiring  to 
have  the  hours  for  study  and  recreation  left  to  his 
own  ilisposal,  itiste.ul  of  his  Ix^ing  tied  down  to  the 
rt'gulatioro  of  the  school.  As  might  be  expected, 
this  disregard  of  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
lared  as  it  deser\-ed,  and  he  continued  to  dose  by  the 
fireside.  Happily,  however,  his  aim  in  life  had  oeen 
early  chosen,  so  that  he  could  think  of  something 
else  than  Latin  conju^aiiiiiis.  He  had  roolvcd  to 
be  a  sailor,  and  c%'ery  holnlny  that  released  him  from 
the  class-room  was  spent  by  the  .sca-shoie,  and  in 
fre<}uent  cruises  with  the  fishermen  of  the  coast  on 
which  his  father's  estate  was  situated. 

This  early  predilection  of  Basil  Hall  was  soon 
gratified;  for.  in  l8o2,  when  he  had  only  reachcil  his 
fourteenth  year,  he  was  entered  into  the  royal  navy. 
Un  leaving  home,  "Now,"  said  his  father,  putting 
a  blank-b(wk  into  one  hand  of  the  striplinib  and  a 
pen  into  the  other,  "you  are  fairly  afloat  in  the 
world;  yni  nin»-t  begin  to  write  a  journal."  Little 
did  S;r  Linic  know  how  zealously  this  juJicioi:>. 
adv  ice  would  l>c  fullowed  out,  and  what  fruits  would 
l^crminate  from  such  a  small  beginning.  The  educa- 
tion that  was  fitted  for  such  a  mind  as  his  had  now 
lairly  commenced.  As  his  bio|pipher  bss  justly 
observed,  "The  op]Xfri unities  which  the  naval  pro- 
fession nfTords,  lx)th  for  scientific  pursuits  and  the 
study  of  men  and  manners  in  \-arious  climes,  hap- 
pened, in  Captain  Hall's  case,  to  lead  him  mto 
scenes  of  more  than  usual  interest ;  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  state  that  his  eager  and 
indefatigable  pursuit  of  knowledge  induced  him  to 
seek  every  means  of  extending  the  sphere  of  his  ob- 
I  servatiou."   After  having  been  six  years  at  aes 
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during,'  which  linfj  period  he  had  been  on]y  twelve 
days  It  home,  he  recfivcd  a  licutcn.mt's  c(immist.i<jn 
in  1 80S;  and,  being  desirous  of  active  service,  he 
procured  his  transference  from  a  ship  of  the  line  to 
the  frigate  Endymion,  employed  at  that  lime  in  tran- 
sportinpj  troops  for  Sir  Jonn  Moore's  army  in  Spain. 
There  I.ieutenant  Hall  witness€<l  many  heart -stirring 
events,  not  the  least  of  which  was  that  of  the  heroic 
Moore  bume  dying  from  the  battle  of  ConuuHL  Of 
the  whole  of  this  conflict,  in  which  he  wu  m  ^mg- 
tator,  he  has  given  an  Interesting  account  in  his 
Fra^mmti  0/  Voyai^a  and  Tnrt'tls. 

The  rest  of  Basil  Hall's  naval  career  is  su  well 
known  from  his  numerous  works,  that  nothing  more 
if  ncoessaiy  than  merely  to  advert  to  its  leading 
potnts.  In  1814  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
commander,  and  in  1817  to  that  of  post-captain. 
Pending  the  period  of  advance  from  a  lieutenancy, 
he  was  acting  commander  <if  the  Tlu-h,ut  on  the  Kast 
India  station,  in  1813,  when  he  accompanied  its 
il^jral^  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  in  a  journey  over  the 
mater  pan  of  the  island  of  Java.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Z^ra, 
a  small  grin-brig  that,  in  1816,  formed  part  01  the 
armament  in  theemhxssy  of  Lord  Amherst  to  China, 
Oo  the  landing  of  the  suite,  and  while  his  lordship 
vaspnMecnting  liis inland  journey  to  I'ekin,  Giptoin 
Htll  used  the  opportunity  by  exploring  those  won- 
ders of  the  adjacent  '^i.i-.  wliich  as  yet  were  little,  if 
ai  all,  known  to  the  "  Itarbariaiis "  of  tlic  "outer 
circle."  During  this  cruise  his  vi>:t  to  the  Great 
Loo-Cboo  Island  will  continue  to  be  memorable, 
6am  the  Eden>Iike  scenery  and  primitive  innocent 
nee  which  it  presented  to  the  eyes  of  its  a.stonished 
visitors.  Even  Napoleon  himself  was  justified  in 
doubting  whether  such  a  community  existed,  when 
he  was  informed  by  Captain  Hall  that  they  not  only 
nednomofiey,  but  posseaed  also  no  lethal  we^xm, 
not  even  a  poniard  or  an  arrow.  The  ex>empen>r 
indeed  was  in  the  right,  for  subsequent  aecoants  have 
ihown  that  the  Loo.(.'hooans  must  have  cunningly 
imposefl  both  upon  HaJI  and  Captain  Maxwell,  by 
whom  the  AUnUmKt  commanded  in  the  expeditkm, 
and  that  these  gentle  islanders  used  not  only  weapons 
and  money,  but  were  among  the  most  merciless  pirates 
lathe  Yellow  Sea.  ^^n  his  return  to  England  in  1817 
Cuitain  Hall  published  A  Voya,;i  of  DtsciK'cry  to  the 
WtUern  Coast  of  Corca  and  (he  Great  Loo- Choo  Island 
m  tkt  Japan  &a,  a  work  so  novel  and  interesting  in 
its  materials,  as  well  as  so  attiactive  in  style,  that  it 
lapidly  secured  a  wide  popularity.  In  this  first 
edition  there  was  an  appendix  containing  charts  and 
virions  hydrographical  and  scientific  notices,  uhicli 
were  omitted  in  the  second,  published  in  1820.  In 
1827  the  work  appcare<l  in  a  still  more  popular  form, 
bdng  the  first  volume  of  ComtabUs  Miuellany,  while 
It  was  enriched  with  the  highly  interesting  account 
of  his  interview  with  Napoleon  at  .St.  Helena,  w  hen 
the  Lyra  was  on  its  return  from  the  Chinese  Sea. 

In  l8ao  Captmn  Hall,  in  the  ship  Cotmay,  under 
hit  command,  proceeded  to  Valparaiso,  being  charged 
to  that  effect  hf  the  British  government.  It  was  a 
period  of  intense  interest  to  the  Spanish  colonies  of 
South  .\mcrica,  engaged  as  they  were  in  that  event- 
ful warfare  with  the  mother  country  by  which  their 
iodependence  was  secured,  and  in  such  a  contest 
Britain  could  not  look  on  as  an  unconcerned  spec- 
tator. After  having  touched  at  Teneriffe,  Rio-dc- 
Janeiro,  and  the  River  Plate,  and  remained  at  anchor 
in  the  principal  seaport  of  the  C'hilian  coast,  accord- 
ing to  orders,  he  was  next  sent  in  1821  from  Val- 
paraiso towards  Lima,  being  commanded  to  call  by 
the  way  at  the  intermediate  porta  on  dm  coast  of 
ChOt  and  Pmfo.  The  object  of  this  cmiw  was  to 


inquire  into  the  British  interests  il  these  places;  to 
assist  and  protect  any  of  li.>  I'.ritannic  majesty's 
trading  subjects;  and,  in  a  general  way,  to  ascertain 
the  commercial  resources  of  the  district.  Having 
discharged  these  pacific  but  important  duties  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  government,  he  returned  to  England 
early  in  1823,  and  published  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations imder  the  title  of  Extracts  from  a  Journal 
wriUtn  on  the  Coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in 
tkt  years  iSao^  1821,  and  1822.  This  irork,  which 
afterwards  constituted  the  second  and  third  volumes 

of  Constable  s  MtsceUan\\  contained  not  only  a  highly 
interestuig  account  <jf  the  people  of  these  countries, 
and  the  events  of  the  war  of  .South  American  iti- 
dependence,  but  a  memoir  on  the  navi^ion  of  the 
Sooth  American  station,  a  valuable  oolleclion  of 
scientific  observations,  and  an  article  *'  On  the 
Duties  of  Naval  Coramauders-in-chief  on  the  South 
American  Stattoo,  before  the  appointment  of  Con- 
suls." 

Captain  Hall  had  now  established  for  himself  a 
higlicr  reputation  than  that  of  a  brave  sailor,  skilful 
navigator,  and  rising  man  in  his  profession;  his  scien- 
tific acquirements,  which  he  matie  by  close  study  and 
careful  observation  during  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sional service  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  had 
insured  him  the  fiivouiable  notice  of  the  most  eminent 
in  the  sevend  departments  of  ])hysics,  while  the  liter- 
ary excellence  of  the  works  he  had  already  published 
had  given  him  an  honoured  jdace  among  the  most 
popular  writers  of  the  day.  On  this  account,  while 
he  was  on  shore,  it  was  as  an  author,  and  in  the 
society  of  authors;  and  in  this  respect  his  journal 
affords  such  a  mass  of  information  that  we  wonder 
how  a  sailor  could  have  written  it.  But  every  phase 
of  intellectual  society,  everj'  ni<nement,  every  utter- 
ance, w^as  as  carefully  noted  by  him  as  if  he  had  been 
on  the  look-out  upon  the  mast-head  amidst  a  new 
ocean  studded  with  rocks,  shoals,  and  sunny  islands. 
In  this  wav,  amongst  other  information,  he  has  given 
us  one  of  tfie  most  nittiute,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
grauhic  and  interesting,  accounts  which  we  nosscss 
of  ue  domestic  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  As  he  was 
livtne  on  shore  at  the  time^  he  spent  the  Christmas 
of  1834  at  Abbotsford,  with  the  ''Great  Unknown," 

while  the  mansion  itself,  which  was  newly  finished 
and  now  lu  be  inaugurated,  had  a  greater  concourse 
of  distinguished  guests  than  it  could  well  contain. 
"Had  I  a  hundred  pens,"  exclaims  Hall  on  this 
occasion,  "each  of  wnich  at  the  same  time  should 
separately  write  down  an  anecdote,  I  could  not  hope 
to  record  one-half  of  those  which  our  host,  to  use 
Spenser's  expression,  'welled  out  alway.'"  But 
what  man  could  do  he  did  on  this  occasion;  and 
during  these  ten  or  twelve  happy  days,  eveiy  hoor 
found  him  on  the  alert,  and  cveiy  evening  ooGOpied 
in  bringing  up  his  log.  In  this  way  his  AUotsfont 
fourniil  alone  would  form  a  delightful  volume. 
"Certainly,  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  observes  his  son-in- 
law  and  biographer,  "  was  never  subjected  to  sharper 
observation  than  that  of  his  ingenious  friend  Captain 
Basil  HalL**  But  while  thus  observant.  Hall  could 
also  be  as  frolicsome  a  Jack -ashore  as  ever  landed 
after  a  two  years'  cruise,  and  this  he  sliowed  when 
Hogmanay-night  came;  that  night  often  so  destruc- 
tive of  merriment,  because  people  are  then,  as  it  were, 
enjoined  by  prodamation,  like  that  of  Othello  in 
Cyprus,  to  "put  themselves  in  triumph."  "It  is 
true  enough,"  says  Hall,  w  hen  philosophizing  upon 
this  jKTverse  tendency,  "that  it  is  to  moralize  too 
deeply  to  take  things  in  this  way,  an<l  to  conjure 
up,  with  an  ingenuity  of  sell  .i;:iioyance,  these 
blighting  images.  So  it  is,  and  so  I  acted;  and 
as  my  heart  was  light  and  tmloaded  with  any  care. 
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I  exerted  myself  to  carry  through  the  ponderous 
cveiihi;^ ;  poiKiorous  only  because  it  w  i-,  uuc  st  t 
apart  lu  be  liglu  and  gay.  I  danced  reels  like 
a  wild  man,  snapped  my  fingers,  and  hallooed 
with  the  best  of  them;  flirtKl  with  d)e  jrouoff  ladies 
tt  all  hazards;  and  with  the  elder  ones— or  which 
there  was  a  store — I  talkc<l  :ui  1  l.nu^'hcd  finely." 
While'  nicntioninj^  Scott  and  ll.ill  in  cutinectiDn, 
it  may  he  .i>  well  to  state  that  the  acquaintance- 
ship which  they  enjoyed  during  these  bright  but 
brief  festal  meetings  at  Abbotslbrd,  was  not  in- 
terrupted, but  rather  drawn  more  closely,  by  the 
di-itressing  events  that  clouded  the  latter  years  of  Sir 
Walter.  Wlifn  Scott's  health  was  so  utterly  broken 
down  that  a  voyage  to  Naples,  and  a  winter's  resid- 
ence there,  were  prescribea  as  a  last  resource,  Cap- 
tain Hallt  unknown  to  his  firiend,  and  prompted  oy 
his  own  kind  heart,  applied  on  this  occasion  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and 
suggested  how  fit  and  f^r.iccfiil  .in  act  it  would  be  on 
the  part  of  government  to  nkiee  a  fri_:;atc  at  Scott's 
disposal  for  his  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
application  was  successful;  and  Sir  Walter,  amidst 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  such  a  distinctioo,  could  not 
help  exclaiming  of  Hall,  **That  curions  fellow,  who 
takes  charge  oi  every  one's  business  without  neglect- 
ing his  own,  has  done  a  great  deal  for  mc  in  this 
matter."  Here  Captain  Hall's  good  ofTicesdid  not 
terminiUe,  for  he  preceded  Sir  Walter  to  Portsmoiatht 
to  make  preparations  for  his  arrival  and  comfertaUe 
embarkation.  Of  the  few  days  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  sjjcnt  at  Portsmouth  on  this  occa-sion,  the  cap- 
tain has  given  a  full  account  in  the  third  vdnine  of 
his  Third  Series  of  I  'oynges  and  Travels. 

In  the  interview  which  Hall  was  privileged  to 
cnjov  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St.  HdeiM,  and 
amidst  the  alnapt  tnmshions  that  occurred  ht  the 
manifold  di.il'ij^uc,  where  he  was  catechizetl  more 
closely  than  ever  he  h.ul  been  before,  he  records  the 
following  part  of  it,  so  closely  connected  with  his  own 
personal  history: — "  Bonaparte  then  said,  'Are^'ou 
married?'  and  upon  my  replying  in  the  native, 
ecmtinued,  '  Why  not  ?  What  is  the  reason  you  don't 
marry?'  I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  good  answer, 
and  remained  silent.  I  Ic  rc|KMlcd  his  question,  how- 
ever, in  such  a  way  that  I  was  forced  to  say  some- 
thing, and  told  hint  I  had  been  too  busy  all  my  life; 
besides  which,  I  was  not  in  circumstances  to  marry. 
He  did  not  seem  to  understand  me,  and  again  wished 
to  know  why  I  was  a  bachelor.  I  told  him  I  was 
too  poor  a  man  to  marr)-.  'Aha!'  he  cried,  *  1  now 
sec  -  want  of  money  -no  money  — yes,  yes  I'  and 
laughed  heartily,  in  which  I  joined,  of  course, 
though,  to  lay  the  truth,  I  did  not  altogether  see 
the  humotou*  point  of  the  joke. "  We  do  not  wonder 
at  Hairs  blinaness,  for  it  was  no  joke  at  all  to  have 
been  compelled  to  remain  so  long  in  celiljacy  (he  was 
now  in  his  thirtieth  year),  without  a  definite  prospect 
of  emancipation.  Thus  matters  continued  for  eight 
years  longer,  when«  in  1825,  ho  married  Margaret, 
youngest  da^ighter  of  Sir  John  Hunter,  cmsul- 
general  for  Spain. 

Hitherto  the  career  of  Captain  Hall  had  been  a 
mixed  one.  s[)eiU  pnrtly  on  sea  and  partly  on 

shore,  while  the  duties  of  his  [Hofession  were  alter- 
nated with  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  langaanai  and  whatever  land  he  visited  in 
the  course  of  his  many  voyages,  called  forth  from 
him  a  flescriptive  work,  such  as  few  litornry  landsmen 
couM  have  written.  Ami  yet,  with  all  this  mccssant 
mental  action,  and  overflow  of  intellectual  labour, 
the  details  of  his  profession  had  been  so  carefully 
studied,  and  its  manifold  requirements  so  well  at* 
tended  tOk  that  he  had  attaiiied  a  naval  ntnk  and 
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reputation  only  accorded  to  those  who  have  devoted 
tlicmselvcN  exclusively  to  the  sea  service.  Now, 
however,  we  must  bricHy  trace  the  rest  of  tiic  life  on 
shore,  when,  as  a  married  man,  he  had  settled  dowa, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  given  hoai^ges  to  fbiw 
tune.  By  settling  down,  however,  we  are  to  vunder* 
stand  nothing  else  than  his  abandonment  of  the  naval 
profession,  for  his  active  inquiring  spirit  would  have 
carried  him  into  every  corner  of  the  earth,  had  time 
and  opportuni^  permitted.  In  1827  be  repaired 
with  his  wife  and  child  to  the  United  States,  hi  which 
they  spent  above  a  year,  and  where  he  travelled 
during  that  time  nearly  nine  thousand  miles  Ijy  land 
and  water.  The  fruits  of  his  observations  were  given 
soon  after  his  return,  in  his  Travels  in  North  A  merua^ 
in  three  vols.  8vo,  which  he  published  in  1829.  1  lis 
next  work  was  Fragmmtt  ^  Vtytigit  amd  Travett, 
which  formed  three  serul  puMications,  each  con- 
sisting of  3  vols.  I21T10.  In  1S34  he  w,i>  travelling 
in  Italy,  aM<l  at  Rome  he  formed  the  atquanitancc- 
ship  of  the  distinguished  Countess  of  Pui^tall,  who 
had  been  an  early  friend  of  his  father.  This  lady, 
originally  Miss  Cranstoun,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
sister  of  George  Cranstoun,  ad%'Ocate,  aAerwards 
Ivord  Corehousc,  w.is  so  famed  for  her  eccentric 
liveliness,  Ixauty,  wit,  and  accomi)lishmcnts,  as  to 
have  licen  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal Diana  Vernon,  who  so  fascinated  the  novel- 
readiqg  world  in  the  pages  of  Kob  Roy,  Although 
this  identity  is  denied  'vf  the  biographer  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  it  is  certain  that  she  was  the  early  friend  of 
the  great  novelist,  and  bore  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance to  the  subsequent  heroine  of  his  creation. 
In  1797  '^^^  '^^''^'^  married  to  Godfrey  VV'enccslaus, 
Count  of  Purgstall,  an  Austrian  nobleman,  possesNOg 
huge  establishments  in  Styri.i.  But  although  sur- 
roBoded  with  almost  regal  splendour,  the  latter  part 
of  the  life  of  this  once  happy  creature  was  a  mourn* 
ful  one;  for  first  her  husl>and  died  in  181 1,  and  finally, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  her  only  son,  a  youth  of  high 

Eromise  and  attainments,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteeai, 
y  whidi  death  the  illustrious  race  ot  Purgstall  was 
extinct;  and  the  forlorn  wife  and  mother,  who  had 
vowed  to  her  son  upon  his  deaih-l)cii  that  her  dust 
should  finally  be  mingled  with  his,  resisted  every 
solicitation  of  her  early  friends  to  return  to  her  native 
Scotland,  and  preferred  a  residence  for  the  rest  of 
her  days  in  her  now  lonely  and  deserted  Stytia. 
Captain  Hall  gladly  accepted  an  faivitation  to  ^ri^t 
licr  at  her  si-h!oss  or  castle  of  Heinfcld,  near  Gratz; 
and  Irom  the  journal  which  he  kept  there  he  after- 
w.inls  puMislietl  his  work  of  Schloss  Ilcinfeld,  or  a 
1 1  'inter  in  Ltrwer  Styria.  The  lady  had  now  reached 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight,  but  her  recollec- 
tions of  early  days  were  still  so  fresh  and  vivid,  that 
they  formed  the  chief  theme  of  her  conversation, 
while  she  found  in  Captain  Hall  a  delighted  listener. 
"The  countes-s's  anecdotes,"  he  says,  "relating  to 
this  period  (of  her  intimacy  with  Sir  Walter  Scuti), 
were  without  number;  and  I  bitterly  regretted,  whoi 
it  was  too  late,  that  I  had  not  commenced  at  once 
making  memoranda  of  what  she  told  us.  It  v.  :.s 
indeed  quite  clear  to  us  that  this  accomplislieil  ai;d 
highly-^'ilted  lady  was  the  first  person  who  not 
merely  encouraged  him  to  persevere,  but  actually 
directed  and  chastised  those  incipient  efforts  w  hich, 
when  duly  matured,  and  rendered  confident  by  in- 
dependent exerdse,  and  repeated  thonf^  cautious 

tri.\ls,  burst  fnlli  at  last  from  nil  control,  and  gave 
undisputed  law  to  the  whole  world  of  letters,"  It 
was  at  this  huge  Styrian  castle,  also,  that  Captain 
Hall  spent  his  forty-sixth  birth-day,  upon  which 
occasion  he  gives  us  the  following  retrospect  of  his 
past  existence:— **i  have  ciyoyea  to  the  fiiU  each 
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wccKsive  period  of  my  life,  xs  it  has  rolled  over  nic; 
and  just  as  I  began  to  feel  that  I  bad  bad  nearly 
enough  of  any  one  period,  new  ciroiinstanoeit  mora 
or  1ms  fortunate  and  agreeable,  began  to  start  up, 
and  to  give  me  fresher,  and,  generally  speaking,  more 
lively  interest  in  the  coming  period  than  in  that  which 
bad  just  elapsed.  As  a  middy,  I  was  happy — as  a 
lieutenant,  happier — as  a  captain,  happiest !  I  re- 
member thinking  that  the  period  fitom  1815  to  1823, 
during  which  I  commandea  different  ships  of  war, 
could  not  by  any  pnssibility  be  excrcded  in  enjoy- 
ment; and  yet  I  have  found  the  do/en  years  which 
succeeded  greatly  happier,  though  in  a  very  different 
way.  It  is  upon  this  that  the  whole  matter  turns. 
Difaent  seasons  of  life,  like  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  require  diflerent  dresses;  and  if  these  be  mis- 
placed, there  w  no  comfort.  Were  I  asked  to  review 
my  happy  life,  and  to  say  what  stage  of  it  I  enjoye<i 
must,  I  think  I  should  pitch  upon  that  during  which 
I  passed  my  days  in  the  scientific,  literary,  and  poli- 
tical society  of  London,  nnd  my  nifj^ts  in  dancing 
and  flirting  till  sunrise,  In  the  deliaoos  paradise  of 
Almack's,  or  the  still  more  bewitching  hall-r()Oin>  of 
Edinburgh!  Pertiaps  next  best  was  the  quiet  half- 
year  spent  in  theSaUOSS  Heinfeld.  What  the  future 
is  to  prodnoe  k  a  aeciet  bi  the  keqtiqg  of  that  clow 
fellow.  Time;  bat  I  await  the  deosion  irith  cheer^ 
fulness  and  humble  confi<lencc,  sure  that  whatever 
is  sent  will  be  f  >r  the  best,  be  it  what  it  may.  ' — 
How  blessed  a  bom  is  our  ignorance  of  futurity! 
Through  this  ignorance,  years  of  happine£>  were  yet 
in  store  for  Captain  HaJl,  and  at  their  close  "suffi- 
cient for  the  day  were  the  evils  thereof." 

Hitherto  we  have  noticed  the  carefulness  with 
wliich  he  had  l>een  accustomed,  wherever  lie  wunt, 
to  keep  a  daily  journal.  The  advantage  of  this  plan 
isohnonsin  all  his  writings.  Kveiy  object  he  de- 
scribei  as  if  he  had  jost  left  it,  and  evoy  event  as  if 
its  last  edio  bad  not  yet  died  away.  Thus,  his 
Sekloss  llanfdJ,  which  Is  SUch  a  lit^y  fascinating 
work,  was  but  an  episode  in  one  of  three  trips  to  the 
Continent,  and  out  of  these  visits  he  purposed  to 
make  a  whole  series  itf  similar  writings  nom  the 
copioBS  memorials  he  had  taken  of  h»  every-day 
movement.s.  This,  however,  he  dtil  not  accomjdish, 
and  his  la^t  production,  entitled  Pakhwork,  in  three 
volumes,  was  published  in  1841.  It  is  a  light  sketchy 
collection  of  tales,  recollections  of  liis  travel  in  foreign 
coontries,  and  essays,  and  evinces  that  bis  intelmt 
was  still  as  vigorous  and  his  heart  as  buoyant  as  ever. 
Bot  here  the  memoir  of  Captain  Hall  must  be  abruptly 
closctL  Mental  aljerration,  perhaps  the  result  of  so 
mach  activity  and  toil,  supervened,  after  wliich  his 
existence  was  but  a  blank;  and,  being  necessarily 
placed  in ooofinenent,  be  died  in  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Haslar,  Portsmonth,  on  the  1 1  th  of  September,  1 S44, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

In  the  preceding  notice,  instead  of  enumerating 
the  whole  of  Basil  Hall's  numerous  writings,  we  have 
coofined  ourselves  to  those  that  were  coonectcd  with 
bis  Bcnonal  history.  Altuskm  has  alreidy  been  made 
to  his  scientific  re>  ^^.rcht  which  he  commenced  as 
a  young  midshipman,  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
his  career.  I'.csjdes  the  interspersion  of  these  re- 
searches amonj'  Jiis  popular  works,  he  pro<iuced 
Mfttal  detached  papers,  of  which  the  following  list 
ku  been  given: — Ah  AeetutU  0/  the  Gt^gy  0/  the 
T(Me  Mountain;  Detmls  of  Experimmts  made  •with 
M  Invariable  Pi->t,iu'iim  In  Sont^i  Arnrru  a  and  other 
Katesy  for  determining  the  Figure  of  the  Earth; 
OittrvatioHj  tHtde  tm  m  Comet  at  Valparaiso.  Be- 
tides these  three  papers,  which  were  published  in 
the  Twmmaaioiu  of  the  Royal  Society,  Captain  Hall 
Fodneed—^  Sitkh  i^  the  JPr^oiiMal  Mut  Seia^ 


Ohj,ris  -whiJi  mi.'Jil  he  aimed  at  in  a  Voyage  of  Re- 
search; "A  I^'tter  on  the  Trade- winds,'  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  DanulCs  Met(ori.>ugy ;  several  scientific 
papers  in  Breioster's  Journal^  Jamestu^s  Journal, 
and  the  Eneyelopedia  Briianmea.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  .1  id  to  this  account,  th.it  Captain  Hall  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  member  of  tlie  Astronomical  Society 
of  London. 

HALL,  Sir  Jamf.s,  Part.,  father  nf  Captain  Sir 
Rasil  Hall,  R.  N.,  the  subject  of  tiie  preceding 
notice,  was  born  at  1  Sunglass  in  East  Lothian,  on 
the  17th  January,  1761.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  John  Hall,  who  had  married  his  cousin,  Mag- 
dalen, daughter  to  Sir  Robert  Pringle  of  Stitchell 
in  Berwickshire.  Sir  James  received  a  private 
education  until  hLs  twelfth  year,  when  he  v^.is  sent 
by  his  father  to  a  public  school  in  the  neighbour- 
hoo<l  of  London,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  his 
uncle.  Sir  John  Pringle,  the  king's  physician.  He 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  July,  1776,  and  much  about  the  same 
period  entered  himself  in  Christ's  Celk^e^  Cm* 
bridge^  where  he  remained  for  some  yean.  He 
then  proceeded  with  hb  tutor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brand,  on  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Kdinburgh,  when  twenty  years  old,  and 
lived  there  with  his  tutor  until  he  became  of  age, 
attending,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  classes  of 
the  Edinbuigli  nnlverrity.  In  1782  Sir  James 
Hall  made  a  second  tour  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
where  he  remained  for  more  than  three  years,  gra- 
dually acquiring  that  accurate  infomiation  in  geology, 
chemistry,  and  (lotliic  architecture,  which  he  after- 
wards made  so  u^  lul  to  the  world.  During  this 
period  be  visited  the  courts  of  Europe^  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  their  scientific  men.  In  his 
rambles  he  had  occasion  to  meet  with  the  adventurer 
Ledyard;  the  interview  between  them,  its  cause  and 
OODsequence,  are,  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  jus- 
tice not  often  witnessed  on  similar  occasions,  detailed 
in  the  journals  and  correspondence  of  that  singular 
man;  au<i  the  scene  is  so  honour.ihlc  to  the  feelings 
of  .Sir  James  Hall,  that  we  cannut  avoid  cjuoting  it 
in  Ledyard's  own  words: 

"Permit  me  to  relate  to  you  an  incident.  Alraut 
a  fortnight  ago  Sir  James  Hall,  an  English  gentle- 
man, on  his  way  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  stopped 
his  coach  at  our  door,  and  came  up  to  my  chamber. 
I  was  in  htA,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
having  flung  on  my  rohe  de  ehamhre,  I  nut  him  at 
the  door  01  the  antc-chamljer — I  was  gl.ad  to  see 
hin^  but  surprised.  He  observed,  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  make  up  his  opinion  of  me  with  as 

much  exactness  as  possible,  and  concluded  that  no 
kind  of  nsit  whatever  would  surprise  me.  I  could 
do  no  otherwise  than  remark  that  his  opinion  sur- 
prised meat  least,  and  the  conversation  took  another 
turn.  In  walking  across  the  chamber  he  bughingly 
y>\\\.  his  hand  on  a  six-livre  piece  and  a  louis  dor 
that  lay  on  my  t.il>lc,  and  w  ith  a  h.alf-stiflevl  blush, 
asked  me  how  I  was  in  the  money  way.  Blushes 
commonly  Ix^get  blushes,  and  I  blushed  partly  be- 
cause he  did,  .and  p.artly  on  other  accounts.  *If 
fifteen  guineas,'  said  he,  interrupting  the  answer  he 
had  demanded,  *will  be  of  any  ser\'ice  to  you,  there 
they  arc,'  and  he  put  them  on  the  t.^hle.  '1  am  a 
traveller  myself,  and  though  I  have  some  fortune  to 
support  my  tnvels,  yet  I  have  been  so  situated  as  to 
want  money,  wbidi  you  ought  not  to  do — you  have 
my  address  in  London.*  He  thenwfaihed  meagood 
morning  and  left  me.  This  gentleman  was  a  total 
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Btninj^cr  to  the  situation  of  my  finances,  .in<!  one 
that  I  liad,  by  mere  acci<lciU,  met  at  an  ordiiuiry  in 
I'aris."' 

The  sum  was  extremely  acceptable  to  Lcdyard, 
for  the  consumption  of  the  six-livre  piece  and  the 
louis  d'or  would  have  left  him  utterly  destitute;  but 
he  had  no  more  expectation  or  right  to  assistance 
from  Sir  James  Hall  than  (to  use  lii->  own  simile) 
from  the  Khan  of  Tartary.  On  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, Sir  James  Hall  married,  in  17S6,  the  Lady 
Hdeo  DoogkU)  secoad  daughter  of  Dunbar,  Eurl  of 
Sdkiik.  living  a  life  of  reUrement,  Sir  James  com* 

menced  his  connection  with  the  Koynl  Society  of 
Edinburjjh,  of  wIiilIi  he  was  for  some  lime  [jresident, 
and  enriched  its  Ti  ansactums  by  accounts  of  experi- 
ments on  a  bold  and  extensive  scale.  The  results 
were  in  many  instances  so  important  that  they  de- 
serve to  be  cnnorilj  mentioned  in  this  memoir,  which, 
treating  of  a  scientific  man,  would  be  totally  void  of 
interest  without  some  reference  to  them.  He  was  a 
supporter  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hutton,  who  main- 
tamed  the  earth  to  be  the  production  of  heat,  and  all 
Its  geological  formations  the  natural  oonseouences  of 
Insion;  and  his  experiments  nay  be  laid  to  be  special 
evidence  collected  for  the  support  of  this  cause. 
Amonfj  the  minute  investifjations  made  by  the  sup- 
porters Iff  h<jtli  siiles  of  the  controversy,  it  liad  been 
discovered  by  the  Ncplunians,  that  in  some  granites, 
where  qoaitz  and  feldspar  were  united,  the  respective 
ciyitals  were  found  mutually  to  impameuch  other — 
therefore,  that  they  most  have  been  in  a  state  of  so1a« 
tion  together,  and  must  h.ivc  conjjjealed  simul- 
taneously; but  .as  feldspar  fuses  w  ith  le-s  heat  than  is 
required  for  quartz,  the  latter,  if  botli  were  melte<l 
by  fire,  must  have  returned  to  its  solidity  previously 
to  the  former,  and  BO  the  feldspar  would  nave  yielded 
entirely  to  the  impression  of  the  crystals  of  the  quartz. 
Sir  James  Hall  discovere<l  that  when  the  two  sub- 
stances were  pulveri/ed  and  mixed  in  the  i>ro|iorti<>iis 
in  which  ihey  usually  occur  in  granite,  a  heat  very 
little  suiMTK  r  to  that  required  to  melt  the  ftildspar 
aloDC^  fused  both,  the  feldspar  acting  in  some  re- 
spects as  a  solvent  or  flax  to  the  quartz.  Making 
allowance  for  the  defects  of  art,  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment, while  it  could  not  be  used  xs  a  positive 
proof  to  the  tlieory  of  tlie  lluttonians,  served  to  de- 
fend them  from  what  might  have  proved  a  conclusive 
aiguroent  of  their  opponents.  Bat  the  other  ex])cri- 
ments  were  founded  on  wider  >'icws.  and  scr^•ed  to 
illustrate  truths  more  Important.  The  characteristic 
of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hutton,  distinguishing  it  from 
those  of  others  who  maintained  the  formation  of  the 
earth  by  means  of  fire,  was,  that  ]>erceiving  the  prac- 
tical cflect  of  heat  on  most  of  the  bodies  which  formed 
the  crast  of  the  earth,  to  be  calcination,  or  change  of 
itate^  and  not  fusion,  or  change  of  form,  and  know- 
ing from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ulack,  that,  in  the 
case  of  limestones,  tlie  change  depended  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  earth,  the 
theorist  concluded,  that  by  a  heat  beyond  what 
hitman  agency  could  procure,  calcareous  earths 
might  be  fused,  provided  the  gas  were  prevented 
from  escaping  by  means  of  strong  pressure.  Sir 
Tames  Hall,  conceiving  it  possible  that  a  sufficient 
heat  might  be  procured  to  exemptiiy  the  theorv  on 
some  cdcareous  bodies,  commenced  •  series  of  ex- 
periments in  1798,  which  he  prosecuted  tfarongh  sac- 
cess  and  disappointment  for  seven  years.  The  result 
of  these  experiments  was  announced  in  an  elalx)ra!c 
paper,  read  ijefore  the  Kuyal  .Society  of  Edinl)ur.^li, 
and  published  in  the  Transattions  of  that  body  in 


1806;  they  were  in  num!)cr  156,  some  successful, 
others  pro<iuctive  of  the  disappointment  to  which 
accident  frequently  exposes  the  zealous  chemist- 
conducted  with  considerable  danger,  great  expense, 
and  unvarj'ing  ]>atienccand  labour,  and  on  the  whole 
singularly  satisfactory  in  their  results,  llie  plan 
followed  by  Sir  James  was,  to  procure  a  tube  which 
might  affoal  a  strong  resistance  to  inwarcl  pressure, 
for  which  purpo.ve  he  alternately  tried  iron  and  por- 
celain; one  end  being  dosed  up,  pulverized  chalk  or 
other  limestone  was  uiaerted,  and  the  space  betwixt 
its  Borfiice  and  the  mouth  of  the  tube  being  closely 

Eackcd  with  some  impervious  substance,  such  as  clay 
aked  and  pounded,  fused  metal,  &c.,  the  open  ex- 
tremity was  hermetically  se.ileii,  nml  the  end  which 
contained  the  substance  to  be  experimented  upon, 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  furnace.  The  iron  or 
the  iporoelain  was  frequently  found  insaffioent  to 
sustam  the  pressure;  the  substance  rammed  into  the 
tube  to  ]irevenl  the  longitudinal  escape  of  the  gas 
had  not  always  the  effect,  nor  could  Sir  James,  even 
in  the  most  refined  of  his  experiments,  jprevent  a 
partial  though  sometimes  source^  peraeptiUe  escape 
of  gas;  yet  the  general  results  showed  the  tmth  of 
the  theor)-  on  which  he  had  prooeeded  to  act,  with 
singular  a))plicability; — the  first  successful  experiment 
procured  him  from  a  piece  of  conitnon  chalk,  broken 
to  {x»wder,  a  hard  stony  mass,  which  dissolved  in 
muriatic  acid  with  violent  cflervescence — sometimes 
the  fniit  of  his  lalx)ur  was  covered  with  crystals 
vinble  to  the  naked  eye— proving  fiinon  and  re-fbr- 
mation  as  a  limestone  mineral.  The  results  of  the.se 
experiments,  as  ap|)licable  to  the  formation  of  the 
earth,  were  retluced  to  a  table,  in  which,  by  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  pressure  of  water  had  been  the 
agent  of  nature,  the  author  considers  that  1700  feet 
of  sea,  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  is  sufficient  for 
the  formation  of  limestone — that  by  3000  feet  a  com- 
plete marble  may  l>e  forme<i.&c.;  it  maybe  remarked 
that  a  fragment  of  marble  manufactured  by  .Sir  James 
Hall  in  the  COQfse  of  his  experiments,  so  far  decdved 
the  workman  employed  to  give  it  a  polish,  that,  act- 
ing under  the  presumption  that  the  firagment  had 

been  dug  tip  in  Scoll.Ttid,  he  remarked,  tli.it  if  it  were 
but  a  little  whiter,  the  mine  uhere  il  v^as  found 
might  be  very  v.du.iMe. 

In  180S  Sir  James  Hall  represented  the  burgh 
of  St.  Michael's  in  Cornwall;  but  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament  in  tSl2,  he  did  not  again  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate.  In  1813  lie  ytublished  his 
well-known  Orii^iti,  Pnn>i/!i.^,  smJ  ILit^  ry  .y Gdhu 
Archttecture,  in  one  volume  quarto,  accompanied 
with  plates  and  illustrations.  It  contained  an  en- 
largement and  correction  of  the  contents  of  a  Jgnper 
on  the  same  subject,  delivered  before  the 
Society  of  F.dinhurgh  in  the  vear  1 797.  This  ele- 
gant volume  is  the  niost  po])ular  ami  esteemed  work 
on  the  subject  r)f  wliich  it  treats,  1>oth  in  the  par- 
ticular theory  it  esi>ouses,  and  the  interest  01  its 
details.  1'he  origin  and  formation  of  Gothic  archi* 
tecture  had  given  birth  to  many  theories,  accounting 
for  it  on  the  imitative  principles  which  g\nde  the 
fomiation  of  all  architecture,  some  ingenious,  liw? 
none  satisfactory.  Warburton  pointed  out  the  simi- 
larity of  Gothic  aisles  to  avenues  of  growing  trees. 
Milner  adopted  the  theoiT  propounded  in  Bentham's 
moory  tf  Efy  CaOuirtJy  that  the  pointed  ardi  was 
formed  by  the  interlacing  of  two  semicirailar  arrho^; 
and  Murjihy  referred  tlK-  whole  formation  of  Gothic 
architecture  to  an  imitation  of  the  form  of  the  i>\ra- 
mid.  Sir  James  Hall  perceived  that  no  form  could 
be  appropriately  assumed  in  Gothic  ardiitccture 
whicn  midit  not  be  constructed  in  wicker-ware;  and 
oonsideced  timt  the  eariiest  itooe  buildings  of  this 
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|ieculiar  form  were  imitations  of  the  natural  fonns 
■tfomed  in  constructions  of  boughs  and  twigik  "It 
happened,'*  he  says,  in  giving  a  lively  account  of  the 
circLimvtancc  which  hinted  such  a  theory,  "that  tlic 

F)easanLs  of  the  country  throuf;h  which  I  was  travel- 
ing were  employed  in  collcctiiij^  and  bringing  home 
the  loqg  rods  or  poles,  which  they  make  nse  of  to 
sappoft  thdr  rines,  and  these  were  to  be  seen  hi 
every  village,  stantlin;;  in  bunillc^,  <ir  \v:iving  partly 
loose  in  carts.  It  occurred  to  nic  that  a  nistic  dwel- 
ling might  be  constructed  of  such  rods,  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  works  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
from  wljith  the  peculiar  forms  of  tbtC  Style  might 
have  been  derived.  This  conjecture  was  at  nrst 
employed  to  account  for  the  main  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  for  its  general  appearance  only  ;  but  after 
a  diligent  investigation,  carried  on  at  intervals,  with 
the  assistance  of  friends,  both  in  the  collection  of 
aiaterial^  ajid  the  solution  of  dtfficnlties,  I  liave  been 
enabled  to  rednce  even  the  most  intricate  forms  of 

this  elaborate  style  to  the  same  simple  orij^in  ;  and 
to  account  for  every  feature  lielongmg  to  it,  from  an 
imitation  of  wicker-work,  mo<iified  acconling  to  the 
principles  just  laid  down,  as  applicable  to  arcbiteC' 
tare  of  every  sott.**  Sir  James,  who  was  never  fond 
of  trusting  to  the  power  of  thL''»ry  svith<ivit  practice, 
erected  with  twigs  and  bou^h>  a  very  beautiful 
Gothic  e'iificc,  from  which  he  drew  coiiLlusioMs 
strikingly  illustrative  of  his  theory.  But  it  must  be 
allowed  that  he  has  carried  it  in  some  respects  a 
little  beyond  the  bounds  of  certainty,  and  that,  how- 
ever much  our  tasteful  ancestors  continued  to  follow 
th:  course  which  chance  hail  dictated  of  the  imita- 
tion of  vegetable  formations  in  stone,  many  fonns 
were  imttaled,  which  were  ik  v  r  attempted  in  the 
wkker  edifices  of  our  iar-disuat  pnwenitors.  A 
specimen  of  this  reasoning  is  to  be  found  In  the 
author's  tracing  the  origin  of  those  graceful  spherical 
angles  which  adorn  the  interior  parts  of  the  l>ends 
of  the  mullions  in  the  moreonmte  windows  of  Gothic 
churches,  to  an  imitation  of  the  curled  form  assumed 
by  the  bailc  when  fai  a  state  of  decay,  and  ready  to 
drop  from  the  boiii,'h.  The  similitude  is  fanciful, 
and  may  l>e  prouoiiiicfd  \n  be  foundetl  on  incorrect 
data,  as  the  ornament  in  c|iiestion  cannot  lie  of  prior 
date  to  that  of  the  second  ^'oriod  of  Gothic  architec- 
twe,  $ad  was  UldniOWII  till  many  ages  after  the  twig 
edifices  were  forgotten.  The  theory  forms  a  check 
on  the  extravagancies  of  modem  Gothic  imitations, 
and  it  were  well  if  those  who  perpetrate  such  pr.>. 
ductions  would  follow  the  advice  of  Sir  James  Hall, 
and  conect  their  work  by  a  comparison  with  nature. 
This  excellent  and  useful  man,*  after  a  lii^ering  ill- 
nes  of  three  and  a  half  years,  died  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  23d  clay  of  June,  1832.  Of  a  family  at  one  time 
very  numerous,  he  left  behind  him  five  children,  of 
whom  the  secood  was  the  distinguished  Captain 
BasUHalL 


*  The  following  anecdote  of  Sir  James  Hall,  which  has  been 
Rhtcd  10  u»  by  me  individual  concerned  in  it.  Appears  to  be  char- 
aciciisric  of  the  philosopher.  Our  friend  had  t>ei:ome  interested 
in  adne  mproirements  f(iij:ge«ted  upon  the  quadrant  by  a  shtte- 
naker  named  Gavin  White,  renident  at  Aberdour  in  rife:  and 
he  tent  an  account  of  tht:i:i  to  Sir  James  Hall,  dcsirine  to  have 
his  opinion  of  them.  A  few  days  after.  Sir  James  Hall  insitcd 
our  mend,  and,  with  little  preface,  addressed  him  .is  follows : 
"  Sir.  I  ".uppovc  you  thouRht  me  a  proper  person  to  write  (o  on 
thi.  ^ul>ic'.t.  l.icr.uise  I  .im  president  of  the  Kov.il  So<:ir_ty.  I 
bci;  to  inform  you  th.it  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  the  auadranl, 
*ao  therefore  tmable  to  estimate  the  merit  of  Mr.  White.  I 
have  a  MO.  however,  a  very  clever  fellow,  now  at  Loo  Choo: 
if  he  wefe  hcfc  he  would  be  your  man.  Good  morning.  Sir." 
It  oecon  to  die  editor  of  these  volumes,  that  few  philosopher* 
of  even  greater  distinction  than  Sir  James  Hall,  would  have 
had  the  candour  to  confess  ignorance  upon  any  subject— al- 
thoo^  mqunbmabljr  to  do  so  it  one  01  the  iurest  mark*  of 


HALYBURTON,  Thomas,  an  eminent  author 
and  divine^  and  profiessor  of  divini^  in  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews,  was  bom  in  December,  1674, 
at  Duppiin  in  the  parish  of  Aberdalgy,  near  Perth, 
of  which  parish  his  father  had  been  clergyman  for 
many  years,  but  being  a  "nonconformist,"  was 
ejected  after  the  Restoration.  Upon  bis  death,  in 
1689,  Ms  widow  emigrated  to  Holland  with  Thomas, 

her  only  son,  then  eight  years  old,  on  account  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  those  nf  tlieir  pt-rsuavion  were 
still  ex[iose<i  in  their  i  ative  country,  lliis  event 
proved  fortunate  for  the  uibject  of  this  notice,  who 
attained  uncoamon  proficiency  in  all  branches  of 
classical  literature.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1687,  and  after  completing  the  usual  curriculum  of 
university  education,  turnc<l  his  views  to  the  church, 
and  entered  iipon  the  proper  course  of  study  for  that 

J>rofeS8ioil.  He  was  licensed  in  1699,  and  in  the 
oUowiqg  year  wm  q)pointfid  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Ceres,  in  Fifishire.  Here  he  coatiuned  till  1710, 
distingnishe<i  by  the  piety  of  his  conduct  and  the 
zeal  with  whidi  he  nerformed  the  duties  of  this 
charge,  when  his  health  becoming  impaired  in  conse- 
quence of  his  pastoral  exertions^  he  was  appointed, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  sjmod  of  File,  to  the 
professor's  chair  of  divinity  in  St.  Leonard's  College 
at  .St.  .Andrews,  by  jialciil  from  (^ueen  Anne.  About 
this  perickl  Dfism  had  partly  bc^^un  t<.  L<inie  into 
fashion  in  .Scotland,  in  imitation  of  the  free-thinking 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  where  It  had  been 
revived  in  the  prcceditjg  century.  Many  writers  of 
great  learning  and  talent  had  adopted  this  belief,  and 
lent  their  [lens  either  directly  or  iiulirectly  to  its  pro- 
pagation,  the  unhappy  consequences  of  which  were 
beginning  to  display  themselves  on  the  public  mind. 
To  counteract  their  pernicious  influence  Mr.  Haly- 
biurton  assiduously  applied  himself,  and  on  his  Induc- 
tion to  the  professor's  chair  delivered  an  inaugural 
discourse,  taking  for  his  subject  a  recent  publication 
by  the  celelirated  Dr.  Pitcaim  of  Kdinburgh,  contain- 
ing an  attack  on  revealed  religion  under  the  feigned 
name  of  EfUMa  ArehmttNs  ad  Rtgem  Gtlonem  aike 
GriFCtT  rff^crla,  anno  irr,c  Christiaiur,  1688,  A.  Pit- 
carnio,  M.J),  ut  7iil;.;o  cicditur,  auiltvY.  One  of  the 
earliest,  and  jierhap^  the  most  powerful  of  .-l!  the 
deistical  writers  that  have  yet  appeared,  was  Edward, 
I-ord  Herl>crt  of  Chcrbury,  in  Shropshire  (elder 
brother  of  the  amiable  George  Herl>ert,  the  well* 
known  English  poel),  who  figured  conspicuously  in 
tlie  i)nlitital  world  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and 
wrote  several  works  in  disjiroof  of  the  truth  or  neces- 
sity of  revealed  religion.  His  most  important  publi- 
cation, entitled  JOe  VeritaU,ym  originally  printed  at 
Paris  in  1624,  in  consequence,  as  the  author  solemnly 
declares,  of  the  direct  sanction  of  Ifeavento  that  effect, 
but  was  altetwards  republished  in  Loniion,  and  ob- 
tained very  general  circulation.  Mr.  Ilalyburton 
applied  himself  zealoiuly  to  refute  the  doctrines  con> 
Uined  in  these  works  and  others  of  similar  tendency 
from  the  pens  of  diflTcrent  other  writers,  and  produced 
his  A'ti.'iinil  A'i-/i^'-n>n  Itisufficicut,  and  Rn'taled  Neca- 
uirv  to  Maus  J/ntfini'ss — a  most  able  and  elaborate 
performance— in  which  he  demonstrates  with  gnat 
clearness  and  force  the  defective  nature  of  reason, 
even  in  judging  of  the  character  oi  a  Deity — the  kind 
of  worship  which  ought  to  be  accorded  him,  && 
Dr.  I. eland,  in  liis  letters  entitled  Vieiv  of  Dfistiarl 
Writers,  expresses  great  admlratkm  of  this  perform, 
ance,  and  regrets  tMt  ffae  BttlDWiiess  and  illtberality 
of  the  writeini  opinions  on  some  points  operated  pre- 
judicially against  it  in  the  mimis  of  many  persons. 
Neither  this  nor  any  other  of  Mr.  Halyburfon's 
works  were  given  to  the  world  during  his  life,  which 
vofoitniiBtdy  temiiiBted  in  Sqitcmber,  \ivt»  liefaig 
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then  only  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  Besides  the  above 
work,  which  was  published  in  1714,  the  two  othcn> 
by  which  he  is  best  known  in  Scotland  are  The  Great 
Comern  of  SaJvaiion,  published  in  172 1,  and  Ten 
Sermons  preached  before  and  after  the  C/Mraihn  of 
the  lA^rd  s  Supper,  published  in  1 722.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  in  one  vol.  Svo,  was  some  years 
ago  published  at  Glaagow. 

HAMfTiTON,  Count  Anthony,  a  pkadae  de- 
•criber  of  manneiB  and  writer  of  fiction,  was  born 
•bout  the  year  1646.    Although  a  native  of  It«land, 

and  ill  after  life  more  connected  with  France  and 
Englaml  than  with  Scotlantl,  the  parentage  of  this 
anunent  writer  warrants  us  in  considering  him  a  ' 

S roper  person  to  fill  a  place  in  a  biography  of  eminent 
ootsmen.  The  father  of  Anthony  Hamilton  was  a 
cadet  of  the  ducal  house  of  Hamilton,  and  his  mother 
was  sister  to  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Tiie  course  of  politics  pursued 
by  the  father  and  his  connections  compcitcd  aim,  on 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  to  bike  refuge  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  then  an 
infimt,  accompanied  hb  parents  and  the  royal  family 
in  their  exile  m  France.  The  long  residence  of  the 
exiles  in  a  country'  where  their  cause  was  respci:tc<l 
produced  interchanges  of  social  manners,  Icclings,  .and 
pursuits  unknown  to  the  rival  nations  since  the  days 
of  the  Cnisades,  and  the  young  writer  obtained  by 
early  habit  that  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  magnificent 
covirt  ol  I'Vnncc,  which  enalilcd  liim  to  draw  a 
finishe<i  picture  of  French  life  as  it  existed  in  its  native 
purity,  and  as  it  became  gradually  ingrafted  in  Eng- 
lish society.  At  the  aga  of  fourteen  he  returned  with 
the  restored  monarch  to  England ;  bat  in  assuming 
tht»  :m>l  (Unic-s  of  a  British  subject  he  is  said 

to  have  felt  a  rcliutance  to  al>andon  the  levities  of  a 
gayer-minded  people,  which  were  to  him  native  feel- 
ings. The  return  of  the  court  brought  with  it  EtJg- 
lishmcn  who  had  assimilated  their  manners  to  those 
of  the  French,  and  Frenchmen,  anxious  to  see  the 
country  which  had  beheaded  its  king,  and  not  averse 
to  bestow  the  ])olish  of  their  ow  n  <';eg:int  court  on  the 
rough  framework  of  the  reconstructed  kingdom. 
Of  these  polished  foreigners,  the  circumstances  under 
which  one  celebrated  iadiWdnal  visited  the  British 
cottrt  are  too  much  intenroven  with  the  litemry  fitme 

of  Anthony  Hamilton  to  be  here  omitted.  The 
chevalier,  afterwards  Count  de  Orammont,  one  of  the 
gayest  ornaments  of  the  court  of  l.oui>,  found  it  in- 
convenient to  remain  in  France  after  having  disputed 
with  his  master  the  heart  of  a  fiivonrite  mistress. 
High  bom,  personally  courageous,  enthusiastic  in 
the  acquisition  of  "glory,"  handsome,  extravagant, 
an  inveterate  gambler,  a  victor  in  war  and  in  love, 
VoL\ge,  et  m^me  un  pai  perfiJc  en  anmur,  the  French 
emigrant  to  the  court  of  England  was  a  perfect 
human  being,  acooiding  to  the  measure  of  the  time 
and  the  place.  The  admired  qualities  with  which 
he  was  gifted  by  nature  were  such  as  control  and 

firudence  could  not  make  more  agreeable ;  but  the 
riends  of  the  chevalier  seem  sometimes  t<i  Imvc  re- 
gretted that  the  liaisons  in  which  he  \v  as  frequently 
engaged  were  so  destructive  to  the  peace  of  others, 
and  would  have  pnidently  suggested  the  pursuit  of 
intrigues  which  might  have  been  less  dangerous  to 
his  jiersonal  safety.  The  chevalier  found  in  his  exile 
a  new  field  rich  in  objects  that  engaged  his  vagrant 
a/Tections.  Tired  of  alternate  conquest  and  defeat, 
be  is  represented  as  having  finally  concentrated  his 
affections  on  the  sister  of  his  celebiated  Inographer, 
on  whom  the  brother  has  bestoweil  poetical  charms 
in  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  his  living  descriptions 


of  female  beauty,  but  who  has  been  less  charitab^ 
treated  in  the  correspondence  of  some  of  her  female 
ri\'als.  The  attentions  of  the  chevalier  towards  Miss 
Hamilton  were  of  that  decided  cast  which  admitted 
of  but  one  intetpietation,  and  justice  to  bis  memoiy 
requires  the  admission  that  he  seemed  to  have  fixed 
on  her  as  firm  and  honourable  an  affection  as  so  ver- 
satile a  heart  could  form.  Hut  constancy  was  nf)t 
his  characteristic  virtue.  He  forgot  for  an  interval 
his  vows  and  promises,  and  pre^med  to  return  to 
France  without  makiuf  any  particalar  eanlanation 
with  the  lady  or  her  briber.  When  he  had  just  left 

the  city,  .\nthony  Hamilton  and  his  Inotlicr  C.corgc 
found  it  al)Solutcly  necessary  to  pre{)arc  their  pistols, 
ami  give  chase  to  the  faithless  lover.  Before  he  had 
reached  Dover  the  carriage  of  the  offended  brothers 
had  nearly  overtaken  him.  "Chevalier  De  Gram* 
roont,"  they  cried,  "have  you  forgot  nothing  in  Lon« 
don?"  "Beg  pardon,  gentlemen,"  said  the  pursued, 
"I  furL^'iit  to  marry  your  sister."  The  marriage  was 
immediately  concluded  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties,  and  the  inconstant  courtier  appears  to  have 
ever  after  enjojred  a  due  share  of  domestic  felicity 
and  tranquillity.  The  chevalter  returned  with  his 
wife  to  his  native  rnniiiry,  and  Hamilton  s«-ems  to 
have  added  to  the  nttr.iction  of  early  as.sociations  a 
desire  to  pay  frequent  \isits  to  a  Cduntry  which  con- 
tained a  sister  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  felt  much 
affection.  Hamilton  and  Grammont  entertained  for 
each  other  an  esteem  which  was  fostered  and  preserved 
by  the  similarity  of  their  tastes  and  dispositions.  A 
third  perMin,  differing  in  many  rt-s[)eets  from  Imth, 
while  he  resembled  them  in  his  intellect,  was  the 
tasteful  and  unfortunate  St.  Evremond,  and  many  of 
the  most  superb  wits  of  the  brilliant  court  of  Lotus 
XIV.  added  the  pleasures,  though  not  always  the 
advantages,  of  thcirtalents  to  the  disttngui'-he<l  circle. 
Wit  anil  intellec;,  however  perverted,  alw.iys  meet 
the  due  homage  of  <]iialities  wliich  cannot  be  very 
much  abused,  and  generally  exercise  themselves  for 
the  l>enc6t  of  mankind ;  but  mifortniately  the  fashion 
of  the  age  prompted  its  best  ornaments  to  seek  amuse* 
ment  among  the  most  degraded  of  the  species,  who 
were  in  a  manner  elevated  by  the  approach  which 
their  superiors  strove  to  make  towards  them,  and 
these  men  could  descend  so  far  in  the  scale  of  hu* 
manity  as  to  find  pleasure  even  in  the  company  of  the 
notonotts  Blood.  Anthony  Hamfltoa  was  naturally 
a  favourite  at  the  court  of  St.  Germalns,  and  main, 
tained  a  prominent  figure  in  many  of  the  gorgeous 
entertainments  of  the  epicure.ui  rnnn.ii  th.  He  is  said 
to  have  jxrrformcd  a  part  in  the  ee  >  Kratcd  ballet  of 
the  Triumph  of  lun'e.  Being  by  binh  and  etiucation 
a  professed  RoBoaa  Catholic,  Charles  U.,  who  be- 
friended him  as  a  eotntier,  dared  not,  and  could  not 
by  the  laws,  bestow  on  him  any  ostensible  situation 
as  a  statesman.  His  brother  James  however,  was 
less  scrupulous,  and  under  his  short  reign  I^Iamilton 
found  himself  colonel  of  a  foment  of  foot  and 
governor  of  Limeridc.  Having  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
the  monarch's  rashness,  Hamilton  faithfully  bore  his 
share  of  the  consequences,  and  accompanied  his 
exiled  prince  to  Si.  Cerni.iins;  but  he  was  no  lover 
of  solitude,  seclusion,  and  tlie  Jesuits,  and  took  little 
pains  to  conce.il  his  sense  of  the  disadvantageous 
change  which  the  palace  bad  expaienced  since  his 
previous  residence  within  Its  waUs.  The  company 
of  the  brilliant  wits  of  France  sometimes  exhilarated 
his  retirement,  but  the  playful  count  frequently  found 
that  in  the  sombre  residence  of  the  exiled  monarch 
the  talents  which  bad  astonished  and  delighted  multi- 
tudes must  be  confined  to  his  own  soliuiy  person, 
or  discover  some  other  method  of  displaying  them- 
selves to  the  world;  and  it  is  likely  that  we  may 
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date  to  the  loyally  of  the  author  the  production  of 
one  of  the  most  ir.tcri--,t!:i_;  ]).ctLucs  <>(  men  ami 
manners  that  was  ever  penuetl.  All  the  works  of 
Count  Anthony  Hamilton  \^cre  prepared  during  his 
odle,  aad  at  was  Uien  that  he  fonaed  of  die  life  and 
duncter  of  his  brother-in-law  a  nnclens  nnind  which 
he  span  a  vivid  dcscrip'i'Hi  of  the  manners  of  the 
day,  and  of  the  most  distinj^iiblied  per>i)ns  of  the 
Eagtish  court.  In  the  Memoirs  of  G>\i  m  m  'nt,  unlike 
leSage^  Cervanles*  and  Fieldii^d  the  author  paints 
Ihe  Tioes,  fellies,  and  weaknesses  of  men,  not  as  a 

spcct.1t  )r,  but  a-,  an  actor,  and  he  may  be  suspected 
o;'h.uii»^  added  many  kindred  advcntureN  of  his  own 
t  )  those  partly  true  and  partly  im.ijjined  of  his  hero. 
But  the  elasticity  of  a  vivid  and  lively  imagination, 
acnte  in  the  ob^rvation  of  frailties  and  follies,  is 
prominent  in  his  graphic  descriptions ;  and  no  one 
who  reads  his  cool  pictures  of  vice  and  sophism  can 
avoid  tlic  conviction  that  tlie  author  looked  on  the 
whole  with  the  eye  of  a  satirist,  and  had  a  mini  fitted 
fiir  better  tUagli  while  at  the  same  time  the  snirit 
flf  the  age  had  aoeustooMd  his  miod,  in  the  woras  of 
la  Harpe,  ne  toHnoiire  i*autre  vkt  que  te  ritBetile. 
The  picture  of  the  English  court  drawn  by  Hamilton 
is  highly  instructive  as  matter  of  history;  it  repre- 
sents an  aspect  of  socie^  which  may  never  recur,  and 

the  ciiaractrri  of  many  individuals  whose  talents  and 
are  interesting  to  the  student  of  honian 
mtme;  nor  will  the  i:itere>t  of  these  sketches  be  di- 
miiuthed  when  they  arc  cu;iipare  1  with  the  cliaracters 
of  i!ie  same  individuals  portrayed  hy  the  graver  pen- 
cils of  Hyde  and  Burnet.  That  the  picture  is  iiiscin- 
atiqe  with  all  its  deformity  has  been  well  objected 
to  the  narrative  of  the  witty  philosopher,  but  few 
who  read  the  work  in  this  certainly  more  proper  and 
becoming  a^e  will  find  much  inducement  to  follow 
the  morals  of  its  heroes;  and  those  who  wish  a  graver 
history  of  the  times  may  refer  to  the  AUtUtntis  of 
Mrs.  Manley,  where,  if  the  details  arc  more  snvar- 
iridied,  they  are  neither  so  likely  to  gratify  a  wdl> 
fKolated  taste,  nor  to  leave  the  morals  so  slightly 
anected.  The  other  works  written  by  Count  An- 
thony Hamilton  in  his  solitude  were  Lf  Bilier,  FUur 
fEfku—lM  tmatrt  Faeordins  tt  Tent/de.  Many 
persons  accused  him  of  extravagance  in  his  Eastern 

tdes — 1  proof  tliat  his  refined  wit  had  not  allowed 
him  to  i;i  lalj^e  sutTieiently  in  real  Knglish  groli.s([ue- 
ne>>  when  he  wished  to  caricature  the  French  out  of 
a  ravenous  appetite  for  the  wonders  of  tlie  Arabian 
Nii^hts  EnUrUiiHinents.  Count  Anthony  Hamilton 
dicti  at  St.  Gcrniains  in  1 720,  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year,  and  on  his  death-bed  exhibited  feelings  of  rcll- 
^on.  which  Voltaire  and  others  have  taken  pains  to 
exhibit  as  inconsistent  with  his  professions  and  the 
flooduct  of  his  liie.  His  works  have  been  highly 
eMeemed  m  Fiance;  and  whether  from  «ft«aMl|puiw* 
tinn  of  the  feelings  of  the  two  nations,  or  its  intrindc 
merits,  Eni,dishmcn  have  professed  to  find  in  one  of 
them  the  best  picture  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
that  Iniiliant  and  versatile  nation.  Grammont  him- 
Kif  is  maintwned  bv  St  Simon  to  have  twen  active 
in  biin^np;  before  tbe  world  the  vrork  in  which  his 
ova  probi^  is  so  prominently  described,  and  to  have 
tppealed  to  the  chancellor  acjainst  the  decision  of 
Foritenclle,  who,  as  censor  of  tlie  work,  considered 
il  a  very  improper  .attack  on  so  eminent  a  person  as 
tlic  Count  de  Gramniont.  The  first  complete  col- 
lection  of  Hamilton's  works  was  published  in  six  vols, 
tamo,  along  with  his  correspondence,  in  1749.  A 
fi  J'.  irri;)ression  of  Grarnmorit  was  prejiared  by  Horace 
Walpule  at  Strawberry  HUl  in  1772,  in  410,  with 
notes  and  portraits — a  rare  edition,  less  tastefully  rc- 
poblished  in  1783.  In  179a  Edwards  published  a 
^■utofldttioa,  witACOiRCCtaole^  numerous  portraits, 


and  an  English  translation,  which  has  been  twice  re« 
published.  Two  fine  editions  of  the  author's  whole 
works  were  published  at  Paris,  1812,  four  vols.  8vo, 
and  1813,  five  vols.  l8mo,  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
tract from  a  translation  into  French  of  Pope's 
9u  Ct^amt  by  the  count*  said  still  to  eskt  in  nann* 
scripL 

•HAMILTON,  David.  This  architect,  who  or- 
namented hiii  native  country  with  many  excellent 
buildings,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  May  11,  1768. 

Of  his  early  education  and  training  for  his  pn'fession 
little  if  anything  is  known,  so  that  his  eniiie  history 
is  to  be  read  in  the  edifices  lie  erected.  Of  these, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  the  works  he  constructed  in 
his  native  city.  In  Glasgow,  he  erected  in  1804  the 
theatre  in  Queen  Street,  by  far  the  largest  in  Scot- 
land, which  shared  the  usual  fate  of  such  build- 
ings, by  iH-'ing  destroyed  by  fire.  Besides  this,  he 
erected  the  VVestem  Club  house,  and  the  Glasgow, 
the  British,  and  several  other  banks.  But  his  chief 
work  in  that  city  was  tbe  Glasgow  Exchange^  built 
about  1837-40,  one  of  its  noblest  architectural  oma- 
ments.  It  stands  isolated  in  an  area  of  300  by  200 
feet,  and  measures  200  by  76  feet,  while  the  hall  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  British  island, 
measuring  100  feet  by  65,  and  divided  into  three 
spaces  by  a  range  of  seven  columns  on  each  side.  On 
the  complet'Dii  oftl-.is  stately  and  commodious  temple 
of  our  SeottKh  nierehandise,  he  was  honoured  with 
a  public  dinner,  and  the  ]iresenl  of  a  service  of  plate, 
and  a  gold  snufT-tiox,  &c.,  by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow. 

Of  the  country  mansions  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  were  also  erected 
by  Mr.  David  Hamilton.  The  chief  of  these  were 
Hamilton  Talaee,  the  almost  regal  residence  of  the 
princely  family  of  the  Duke  of  llamilton;  Toward 
Castle,  that  of  the  late  Kirkman  Finlay,  Esn.,  M.P. ; 
Dunlop  House,  AyTshire,  iior  Sir  John  Dumop;  and 
Lennox  Castle,  judged  one  of  the  best  of  his  works, 

for  John  Kineaid,  Ksq.,  of  Kincaid. 

When  a  competition  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  advertised,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  one  of  those 
candidates  reinote  from  the  metropolis  whose  emula- 
tion was  stirred  by  the  architectural  challenge,  and 
the  ]ilan  which  he  sulrndtted  for  tiiis  august  fabric 
was  one  of  the  four  to  ulitcli  the  ]5remiuni  of  £,^00 
was  awarded  for  superior  excellence.  The  architect, 
after  a  long  ami  active  life,  in  which  he  was  univer- 
sally esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  his  cluracter  and 
integrity,  as  well  as  his  professional  superiority,  died 
at  Glasgow  on  the  5th  of  December,  184J,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

HAMILTON,  Gavin,  a  dbtinguishcd  painter, 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Hamil- 
ton* of  Mnidieston,  or:^inally  of  Eife,  but  latterly  of 
I^anarkshiR^  and  he  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Lanark. 
From  a  very  early  nerioil  of  his  life  he  entertained 
a  strong  love  for  historic  painting.  It  cannot  be 
traced  with  any  degree  of  certainty  under  what  master 
he  first  studied  in  his  native  oountiy,  as  there  was  no 
fixed  school  of  ;  aliit  established  in  Britain  at  the 
time;  but  lieaiL;  scni  t'>  Koine  while  ycl  very  ynung, 
he  became  a  scholar  of  the  cekbr.ited  .Augustine 
Mossuchi.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  after  many 
years  absence,  his  friends  wished  him  to  apply  him- 
self to  portrait-painting,  but  having  imbibed  in  Italy 
higher  ideas  of  the  art,  after  a  few  successful  attempts, 
he  abandoned  that  line  and  attached  himself  entirely 
to  liistoric  composition.  Few  of  his  portraits  are  to 
be  found  in  Britain,  and  of  these,  two  fiUl  lengtlis  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hamilton  are  considered 
the  best;  The  Iqpnc  of  the  dnehenwia  a  greyhound 
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leaping  upon  her  is  well  knoim  by  the  mezzotinto 
prints  taken  from  it,  to  he  found  in  almost  every 
good  collector's  hands,  'rhero  is  said  to  be  another 
uniiiu&bed  portrait  of  the  same  duchess  by  him,  in 
wbidi  the  Uien  Duke  of  Hamilton  thought  the  like- 
Msi  so  veiy  auikiittu  that  he  took  k  from  the  painter, 
and  would  never  anow  it  to  be  finished,  lest  the  re- 
semhlnncc  shuiild  l)c  lost,  lie  remained  but  a  few 
months  in  his  native  country,  and  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  for  the  principal  jurt  of  his 
life.  From  the  advanta^  of  a  libeni  education, 
bdog  perfectly  familiar  with  the  woiln  of  die  great 
masters  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  he  dis- 
played a  highly  classic  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
jects; and  the  style  at  uliich  he  always  and  success- 
fully aimed,  made  him  at  least  equal  to  his  most 
celcbnite  1  contemporaries.  The  must  capital  coliec- 
tioa  of  Mr.  Uamiltoa's  paintings  that  can  lie  seen  in 
any  one  place  was,  and  if  we  mistake  not  is  at 
present,  in  a  saloon  in  the  Villa  l?orghcsc,  wliich 
was  wholly  paintc<l  by  him.  an<l  reprcs<?nts  in  dif- 
ferent compartments  the  story  of  Paris.  These  were 
painted  on  the  ceLling,  and  other  scenes  form  a  series 
of  pietuies  nmnd  the  alcove  on  a  smaller  scale.  This 
work,  though  its  position  be  not  what  an  artist  would 
choose  as  the  most  advantageous  for  exhibiting  his 
finest  efforts,  has  long  been  accounted  a  pcrfonnance 
of  very  high  excellence.  The  Prince  Horghese,  as  if 
trith  a  view  to  do  honour  to  Scottish  artists,  had 
the  adjolnby  apartment  painted  by  Jacob  More, 
who  exeellea  as  mtidi  in  landscape  as  Hamilton  in 
historical  painting.  He  had  another  saloon  in  the 
same  jialacc  jxainlcd  by  Mengs,  the  most  celebrated 
(lerman  artist,  and  these  three  apartments  were  con- 
ceived to  exhibit  the  finest  specimens  of  modem 
painting  then  to  be  fotmd  in  Italy. 

In  his  historical  pictures,  some  of  which  have  come 
to  Britain,  Mr.  Hamilton  plainly  discovers  that  he 
studied  the  chaste  models  of  antiquity  with  more  at- 
tention than  the  living  figures  around  hitn;  wliich 
has  given  his  paintings  of  ancient  histories  that  pro- 
priety with  r^ard  to  costume,  which  distinguished 
them  at  the  time  from  most  modem  compositions. 

One  of  his  greatest  works  wa-.  his  Homer,  consist- 
ing of  a  series  uf  picturf-,  leprocnting  scenes  taken 
from  tlie  IliaJ ;  these  have  been  dispersetl  into 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  can  now  only  be  seen 
in  one  continued  series  in  the  excellent  engravings 
made  of  them  by  Cunego,  under  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  himself  Several  of  these  paintings  came 
to  Britain,  but  only  three  reached  Scotland.  Hue  of 
these,  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Another 
iqpcesents  the  death  of  Lucretia,  in  the  collection  of 
xnt  Earl  of  Hopetom,  and  was  deemed  by  all  judges 
a  capital  performance.  The  third  was  in  the  house 
of  a  Mrs.  Scott,  in  the  neighbourhood  oi"  iCdinhurgh. 
It  represents  Achilles  <iragging  the  body  of  Hector 
round  the  walls  of  Troy — a  sublime  picture,  which 
if  not  X\\eche/ iVtrux  re  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  transmitted  his  name 
to  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  artists,   tt  was 

jiainted  for  the  Duke  of  Redford,  an<l  h  id  Inren  in 
liis  jKJssession  some  time  before  the  unfortunate  ac- 
cident which  deprivc<l  him  of  his  son  the  Marquis  of 
Tavistocli,  whose  disastrous  £iuc  had  some  resem- 
blance to  the  story  of  the  pictnre,  being  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  dragged  to  death,  his  fixit  having  .stuck 
in  the  stirrup.  ./Vfter  this  none  of  the  family  being 
altle  to  endure  the  picture,  it  was  ordered  to  be  put 
away,  and  General  Scott  became  the  purchaser  of  it 
at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  figure  of  Achilles  in 
this  picture  is  painted  with  surprising  characteristic 
ju!4ness,  spirit,  and  fire,  and  might  stand  the  test  of 


the  severest  criticism.  Tt  was  in  the  grand  and  terrible 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  chiefly  excelle<l.  His  fenuilc  char- 
acters had  mure  itf  the  dignity  of  Juno,  or  the  cold- 
ness of  Diana,  than  the  soft  inviting  playfuliie&s  of 
the  goddess  of  love. 

He  published  at  Rome,  in  1773,  a  folio  volume, 
entitled  Sehola  Pktmra  Italia,  or  the  Italian  Sthool 
of  Paiutiui^,  composetl  of  a  number  of  fine  engrav- 
ings by  Lunego,  making  part  of  the  collection  of 
Piranesi.  He  there  traces  the  different  styles  from 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  the  Carraods.  All  the  dimw* 
ings  were  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton  htmsdf,  and  this 
admirable  collection  now  forms  one  of  the  principal 
treasures  in  the  first  libianes  in  Europe.  All  his 
l)est  pictures  were  likewise  engraved  under  his  own 
eye  by  artists  of  the  first  ability,  so  that  the  world 
at  large  has  been  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
style  and  merit  of  his  wotks.  In  refiuenoe  to  the 
ongmal  pictures  from  whence  the  engravings  were 
taken,  many  contradictory  opinions  have  l>ccn  eK» 
pressctl;  some  have  considered  his  figures  as  wanting 
in  the  characteristic  purity  and  correctness  of  form 
so  strictly  observed  in  the  antique — others  have  said 
he  was  no  colourist,  though  that  was  a  point  of  his  att 
after  which  he  was  most  solicitous.  But  setting  all 
contending  opinions  apart,  had  Mr.  Hamilton  never 
painted  a  picture,  the  s<  iviLe  he  otherwise  rendered 
to  the  fine  arts  would  be  sutticient  to  exalt  hb  name 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  I- rem  being  profoundly 
acauainted  with  the  histoiy  of  the  ancient  state  m 
Itajy,  he  was  enabled  to  bring  to  l^t  many  of  the 
lf>ng-buricd  treasures  of  antiquity,  and  to  this  noble 
obiect  he  devoted  almost  the  whole  of  the  latter  [>art 
<jf  his  life.  He  was  jvermittcd  by  the  government 
uf  the  Roman  states  to  open  scavos  in  various  places; 
at  Centimscellae,  Vdlelil,  Ostia,  and  above  all  at 
Tivoli,  among  the  ndns  of  Adrian's  villa;  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  success  which  crowned  his 
researches  made  ample  amends  for  the  loss  which 
painting  may  have  suffcreil  by  the  intermission  of  his 
practice  and  example.  Many  of  the  first  collcctioins 
in  Geflnany  and  Russia  are  enriched  by  st^ae^ 
busts,  and  bas'retieft  of  his  discovery. 

In  the  Ciillertion  of  the  Museo  Clomentino.  next 
to  the  treasiucs  of  Helvidcre,  the  c  'ntributions  of 
Hamilton  were  by  far  the  important.  The 

Apollo,  with  six  of  the  nine  .Muses  were  all  of  his 
finding.  At  the  ruins  of  ancient  Gabii  (celebrated 
by  Virgil  in  his  sixth  book  of  the  j^nttd^  and  by 
Horace,  epistle  xi.  b.  I)  he  was  also  very  fbrtmrnt^ 
particularly  in  the  discovery  of  a  Diana,  a  CcrmaBi* 
cus,  a  Pan,  and  several  ricn  columns  of  verd  .antique 
and  marmo  fiortio.  The  paintings  in  fresco,  pre- 
served also  by  his  great  care  ami  research,  are  ad- 
mitted to  sorpasB  au  others  fonnd  in  Italy. 

I  le  visite<l  Scotland  several  times  in  the  decline  of 
his  life,  and  had  serious  thoughts  of  settling  alto- 
gether 111  Lanark;  where  he  at  one  time  gave  orders 
for  a  painting  rrmm  1)  l>e  built  for  him;  but  finding 
the  clim  ate  uiisuitalile  to  his  constitution,  he  aban- 
doned the  idea  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
died,  according  to  Bryan's  account  in  his  History  cf 
Ptiinting,  almut  1775  or  1776. 

All  accounts  of  this  artist  agree  in  slating  that, 
however  exalted  his  genius  might  be,  it  was  far 
surpassed  by  the  benevolence  and  liberality  of  his 
dnnncter. 

HAMILTON,  James,  third  Marquis  and  first 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  Ixim  in  the  palace  at  Ha- 
milton, on  the  19th  of  June,  1606.  His  father,  James. 
Marquis  of  HMoilton,  was  held  in  Ujgjh  favour  by 
Tames  L,  who^  amon^  other  boooors  which  be 
bestowed  on  him,  created  him  Eail  of  Cambiklee^ 
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s  title  which  was  at  an  after-period  a  fatal  one  to  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  who  is  the  suhject  of  this 
memoir.  Before  tiie  marquis  had  attained  his  four- 
leenth  year  his  fatlicr,  who  was  then  at  St.  James's 
oanti  KBt  for  him  for  the  mirpose  of  betrothing 
Mm  to  the  ladjr  Mat^garet  Fielding,  daughter  to  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  ami  niece  of  tin.-  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  then  only  in  the  seventh  year  of  her  age. 
After  this  ceremony  had  taken  ulace,  the  marquis 
was  sent  to  Oxford  to  comolete  tnose  studies  which 
he  had  begun  in  Sootbmd«  oot  whidi  had  been  seri- 
ously interrupted  by  his  coming  to  court.  He  suc- 
cccJcJ  his  father  a>.  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  March  2, 
1625.  wliilc  as  yd  coiisi'ivr.ilily  \iiiiler  age. 

.\n  early  and  fond  intimacy  seems  to  have  taken 
place  between  Prince  Charles  and  the  marquis, 
fhat  it  was  sincere  and  abiding  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  his  mekndioly 
and  tragical  death  bear  testimony.  On  Cliarks 
succeeding  to  the  tliroac,  one  of  his  hrst  cares  was 
to  mark  the  esteem  in  which  he  hdd  Ills  voung 
fricDd,  by  heaping  upon  him  fiivouis  ena  dis> 
liactioQS.  Soon  after  the  coronation  of  the  king, 
however,  in  which  ceremony  he  c.irricd  the  swonl 
of  state  in  the  procession,  he  returned  to  Scotland 
for  the  puqjose  of  superintending  in  person  his  family 
afiun,  which  had  been  much  deranged  by  the  muni- 
iocaoe  of  hb  fitfher.  The  marquis,  who  docs  not 
teem  to  have  ever  been  much  captivated  by  the  life 
of  a  courtier,  soon  became  warmly  attached  to  the 
quiet  and  retirement  of  the  countr)',  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  at  Brodicl(  Castle,  a  beautiful 
and  romantic  veddenee  in  the  island  of  Arran. 
The  kii^  however,  whose  attachment  to  him  seems 
to  have  gained  strength  by  his  absence,  wrote  to 
him  rcpcatedly,  and  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  most 
pressing  terms,  to  return.  All  these  flattering  invi- 
tations ne  for  some  time  resisted,  until  his  father-in- 
law,  the  £arl  of  Denbigh,  came  expressly  to  ScotIan<l 
widi  another  earnest  reqaest  firom  the  king  that  he 
would  come  up  t-i  London,  and  at  the  same  time 
olfifring  him  tlie  ai)[x^intment  of  master  of  the  horse, 
then  v.icant  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Unable  longer  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  his  sovereign, 
now  seconded  by  the  earl,  the  marquis  complied, 
and  proceeded  with  his  (ather-in-law  to  court,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  year  1628.  The  promised  appoint- 
men!  was  iminetiiately  bestowed  on  him,  with  that  of 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  priv)' -councillor 
ht  both  kingdoms.  The  amiable  and  unassuming 
aiunecs  of  ue  marquis  saved  him  at  this  |>art  of  his 
career  firom  all  that  hostility  and  jealousy  which 
u-,a.illy  attend  the  favourite  of  a  sovereign,  and  he 
■A  i^  permitted  to  receive  and  enjoy  all  his  offices 
an  1  honours  without  a  gmdee^  and  without  the  cost 
of  creating  an  enemy. 

At  the  baptism  of  Prince  Charles  in  1630,  he  re- 
presented the  Kingof  Bohemia  asnnc<if  the  sponsors, 
and  on  this  occxsion  the  order  (>{  the  (iarter  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  together  with  a  grant  of  the  othce 
of  chief  steward  of  the  bouse  and  manor  of  }  iampton 
Conit,  A  more  active  life,  however,  was  now  alwut 
to  open  upon  the  favourite  courtier.  King  Charles, 
havutf  in  the  duke's  name  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  celebrated  Gustavus  .\dolphus.  King  of  Sweden, 
to  famish  him  with  6000  men  for  his  intended  inva- 
sion of  Germany,  with  the  view  of  thus  enabling  his 
brother-ia.Uw,  the  dector  palatine,  to  regain  his 
hereditary  territories  fimn  which  he  had  been  driven, 
the  marauis  wxs  empowered  to  raise  the  stipulated 
Ibrcc.  These  he  soon  collected,  and  w.xs  on  the  point 
of  embarking  with  them  himself,  when  he  found 
tlut  a  cliaige  of  hi^  treason  bad  been  preferred 
^prfast  him  17  LoraOdiilticc^  mq of  that  Captain 


James  Stewart  who  had  usurpetl  the  Hamilton 
estates  and  dignities  in  the  time  of  his  grandfather. 
The  king  himself  was  the  first  to  inform  the  duke 
of  the  absurd  charge  which  had  been  brought 
against  him,  and  which  consisted  in  the  ndiculoiui 
assertion  that  the  marquis  intended,  in  place  of 
proceeding  to  Cermnny  with  the  forces  he  had  raised, 
to  employ  them  in  asserting  a  rigiit  to  the  Scottish 
crown.  Although  the  accusation  w.xs  too  absurd  to 
Ik  credited,  vet  ttie  marquis  insisted  that  his  iimo* 
cence  should  be  estaUisbed  by  a  public  trial  To 
this  proposal,  however,  the  king  would  not  listen, 
and  to  show  his  confidence  in  the  marquis's  fidelity, 
lie  invited  him  to  sleep  in  ttie  s.-^mc  bed-chaml>er 
with  him  on  the  very  night  on  which  the  cliarge 
was  brought  .ig.iinst  him  liy  Lord  Ochiltree.  The 
forgeries  of  tlie  latter  in  support  of  his  accusation 
having  been  proven,  he  was  sentenced  to  perpettud 
imjir.M  nnicnt,  and  thrown  into  the  castle  of  fil.ick- 
nes.s,  where  he  remained  a  captive  for  twenty  years, 
when  he  was  liberated  by  one  of  Cromwell's  officers. 

On  the  i6th  of  lul^  the  marauis  sailed  from 
Yarmoath  Roads  witn  his  army  and  forty  ships,  and 
arrived  at  Elsineur  on  the  27th  of  the  same  nvmth. 
i)ti  the  29th  he  s:iiled  again  for  the  Oder,  which  he 
reached  on  the  jOtli.  Here  he  landed  Ins  men,  and 
having  previously  received  a  general's  commission 
from  the  King  of  Sweden,  mardied  into  Silesia,  and 
distinguished  himself  on  all  occasions  by  his  bravery 
and  judicious  conduct  After  much  severe  service, 
however,  during  which  his  anny  was  reduced  to 
two  incomplete  r^ments,  and,  conceiving  himself 
slated  by  the  luqg  of  Sweden,  he  wrote  to  his 
own  sovereign,  requesting  his  advice  as  to  his  future 
proceedings.  Charles  immediately  replied  "that  if 
lie  could  not  be  serviceable  to  tlie  palatinate  he 
should  take  the  first  civil  excuse  to  come  home." 
Tliis  he  soon  afterwards  did,  still  parting,  however, 
on  good  terms  with  the  Swedish  king,  who  ex- 
pressed his  esteem  for  him  by  saying  at  his  departure, 
"in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  were,  he  would 
ever  look  upon  him  as  one  of  his  ovmi."  The 
marquis,  on  his  return  to  t!ic  Kngiisli  cmirt,  was 
received  with  unabated  kindness,  and  again  took  his 
place  amongst  the  foremost  in  the  esteem  of  his 
sovereign. 

In  1633  he  accompanied  the  king  to  .Scot Kind, 
when  he  c.ime  down  to  receive  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom;  but  from  this  period  until  the  ^ear  1638 
he  meddled  SO  fiuther  with  public  affairs.  The 
troubles,  however,  of  that  memorable  year  again 
brought  him  on  the  stage.  To  put  an  end  to  the 
religious  d!>traction>  in  Scotland,  the  marquis  wa.s 
desp.atched  thither  with  instructions,  and  a  power  to 
grant  further  concessions  on  some  important  jxiints. 
The  demands  of  the  Covenanters  were,  however, 
greater  than  was  expected,  and  this  attempt  at  media- 
tion  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  a  second  time  sent 
down  to  Scotland  with  enlan^cd  powers;  but  as  these 
embraced  no  concession  regarding  the  covenant,  this 
journey  was  equally  fruitless  with  the  other.  In  the 
beginning  of  winter  be  was  a  third  time  despatched, 
with  instructions  to  act  as  commissioner  at  the  Gene> 
ral  Assembly  which  had  been  appointed  to  meet  for 
the  settlement  of  differences,  .iiicj  dnwii  at 

Glasgow  in  November.  The  concessions,  however, 
which  he  was  authorized  to  make  were  not  con- 
sidered at  all  sufficient  The  opponents  of  the  court 
in  the  assembly  proceeded  from  measure  to  measure, 
in  despite  of  all  the  marquis's  efforts  to  stem  the 
tide  of  di.saffection.  Finding  this  imiK»s>ibIe.  he 
dis-solved  the  court  The  Covenanters,  however, 
continuing  their  sittings,  went  on  sut»cribing  the 
covenant,  and  decreed  the  abrogation  of  bidwpa  i« 
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the  Scottish  chttrdl.  Having  been  able  to  render 
the  king  little  more  service  than  the  gain  of  time 
which  his  nq^tiations  had  secured,  the  marquis  re- 

tuna-  1  to  Ijin  ion.  Indeed,  more  succl-ss  could  not 
have  been  expected  from  an  interference  wliere  the 
covenant,  tlie  principal  subject  of  contention,  was 
thus  spoken  ot  by  the  opposite  iMuties :  the  kin^ 
writing  to  his  commissioner,  **So  long  as  this 
dbunnablc  covenant  in  force,  I  have  no  more 
power  in  Scotland  than  a  Duke  of  Venice;"  and  the 
Covenanters  again  rcplyin<^  to  some  overtures  about 
its  renunciation,  that  "they  would  sooner  renounce 
their  baptism."  The  king,  who  had  long  anticipated 
a  violent  issue  with  the  Scottish  n>aIconlents,  had  in 
the  meantime  l>ecn  actively  employed  in  collecting 
a  force  to  iiilnhie  them;  n;vi  ihr  marquis,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  England,  was  appointed  to  a  command 
in  this  armament.  Whilst  tM  king  himself  pro- 
ceeded overland  with  an  araiir  of  35»OQO  foot  and 
3000  horse,  the  marquis  sailed  from  Yannouth 
with  a  fleet,  havin;;  mi  li  lard  a  furtlicr  force  of  5000 
men,  and  arrived  in  Lcitli  Roads  on  tlie  1st  of  Slay. 
On  his  arrival  he  required  the  leaders  of  the  Cove- 
nanters to  acknowledge  the  king's  aothoritv,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  proceed  to  hostilities,  tint  the 
kiii;^,  in  the  incnntiuH',  having  entered  into  a  pacific 
arr.iiiL;cnictit  \Mth  tti'j  (  uvcnantcrs,  his  military  com- 
manil  ccasr  1,  a:i'i  lie  ]iri>ceedcd  to  join  his  majesty 
at  his  camp  near  licrwick.  Soon  after  this  the 
marquis  once  more  retired  from  public  employment, 
and  did  not  again  interfere  in  national  affairs  for 
several  years.  In  1642  he  was  once  more  sent  to 
Kdinburgh  by  the  king  to  resume  negotiations  with 
the  Ciivenanters;  and  on  this  occasion  was  so  suc- 
cessful as  to  alarm  Pickering,  the  agent  of  the 
English  parliament  at  £dinbiiq{fa,  who  wrote  to  his 
employers  reeomaMnding  them  to  bring  Hamilton 
immediately  to  trial  as  a  disturber  of  the  harmony 
between  the  two  klngfloms.  This  representation  of 
Pickering's,  however,  was  attendcii  with  no  immedi- 
ate result,  whatever  effect  it  mieht  have  on  his  ulti- 
mate (ate;  and  it  is  not  improbuile  that  it  was  then 

recollected  to  his  ]>rejudicc.  As  a  reward  for  his 
faithful  and  zeah^us  services,  the  king  now  liestowed 
upon  the  marqiiis  by  patent,  dated  at  Oxford,  I2th 
April,  1643,  the  title  of  duke.  The  same  patent 
invests  him  also  with  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Clydes- 
dale, Earl  of  Arran  and  Cambridge,  and  Lord  Avon 
and  Innenlale.  By  one  of  those  strange  and  sudden 
reverses,  however,  to  which  the  favourites  of  kings 
are  so  subject,  the  duke  \va>,  thrown  into  prison  by 
that  very  sovereign  who  hat  a  sliori  while  since  had 
loaded  oim  with  titles  and  honours.  Varioos  mis- 
xepicsentations  of  the  dnke's  conduct  In  Scotland 
had  reached  the  king's  ears.  He  was  charged  with 
unfilithfulncss  to  the  tnist  reposetl  in  him;  of  speak- 
ing disrespectfully  of  the  king;  and  of  still  entertain- 
ing views  upon  the  Scottish  crown.  These  accu-sa- 
tions,  absurn,  incredible,  and  contradictory  to  facts 
as  they  were,  had  been  so  often  rcj  eatcd,  and  so 
urgently  pre>sc<i  on  the  unfortunate  and  d!>lracted 
monarch,  th.at  they  at  length  shook  hi-  faith  in  his 
early  friend.  Deserted,  opposed,  and  harassed  upon 
all  bantis,  he  was  prepared  to  believe  in  any  instance 
of  treachery  that  might  occur;  and  clinging  to  every 
hope,  however  slender,  which  presented  itself,  was 
t'K)  apt  to  imagine  that  the  accusation  of  others 
was  a  proof  of  friendship  to  himself  on  the  part 
of  the  accuser. 

The  kii^s  altered  opinion  legaiding  him  having 
reached  the  ears  of  the  duke,  he  instantly  hastened, 
accomp.inie<l  by  his  hrotln-r  the  F.arl  of  Lanark, 
who  was  also  involved  in  tiic  accusation,  to  Oxford, 
where  lii$  majesty  then  waa,    Consdons  of  his 


innocence,  the  duke,  on  his  arrival,  sought  8B 
audience  of  the  king,  that  he  midit,  at  a  penooil 
interview,  disabuse  him  of  the  uffiivounble  reports 

which  he  had  heard  regarding  him.  An  order, 
however,  had  been  left  at  the  gates  to  stop  him 
until  the  governor  should  have  notice  of  his  arrival. 
Through  a  mistake  of  the  captain  of  the  cnard,  the 
carnage  wfaidi  contained  the  duke  was  dlowed  to 
]  V  ^  unchallenged,  but  was  immcfhately  followed 
\Miii  a  command  directly  from  the  king  himself, 
that  the  duke  and  his  brother  shouhl  confine  them- 
selves to  their  apartments.  This  intioution  of  the 
king's  disposition  towards  him  was  soon  followed 
by  still  more  unequivocal  indications.  Next  day  a 
guard  was  placed  on  his  Icwlgings,  with  orders  that 
no  one  should  speak  with  him  but  in  presence  of  one 
of  the  secretaries;  and  finally,  Dotwithstauuliog  all 
his  protestations  of  innocence^  and  cainest  teqaois 
to  be  Goofronted  with  his  acciisen»  he  was  seat  a 
prisoner,  first  to  Exeter,  and  afterwards  to  Fen- 
detinis  ("astle  in  Cornw.Tll.  His  brother,  who  had 
al>o  been  ordered  into  confinement  in  Ludlow  Castle, 
contrived  to  make  his  escape  before  his  removal, 
and  returned  to  Scotland;  a  circamstanoe  whidi 
increased  the  severity  with  which  the  duke  vas 
tieati''!.  Whilst  a  prisoner  in  I'endennis  Castle,  the 
iluke's  gentle  manners  so  far  won  upon  the  governor, 
that  he  not  only  gave  him  more  liberty  than  his  in- 
structions warranted,  but  otTcreti  to  allow  him  to 
escape.  The  duke,  however,  refused  to  avail  hiai- 
self  of  a  kindness  which  would  involve  his  generooi 
keeper  In  ruin,  and  he  remained  a  close  prisoner  till 
the  month  of  April,  1646,  when  he  was  released, 
after  an  unmerite^l  confinement  of  eight  and  twenty 
months,  on  the  surrender  of  the  place  to  the  par- 
liamentaiy  forces.  Feeling  now  that  disgust  with 
the  world  which  tbe  treatment  he  had  met  with 
was  so  well  calculated  to  inspire,  the  duke  rrvMvcd 
to  retire  from  jiublic  business  f^ir  ever;  hut  the  exi- 
gencies of  Charles  were  daily  inullij  lying,  and 
when  that  unhappy  monarch,  driven  from  lii^land, 
sought  protection  from  the  Scottish  army  at  New- 
castle, tlie  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  among  the  first  to 
wait  up>on  him  there,  with  offers  of  assistance  and 
consolation.  When  the  king  and  the  duke  first  met 
on  this  occasion,  both  blushcU ;  and  the  latter  in  the 
coniiision  of  the  moment,  after  saluting  his  majesty, 
was  about  to  retire  into  the  crowd  which  filled  the 
a)Mirtmcnt,  when  the  king  asked  him  **If  he  was 
afrai(l  to  come  near  him."  The  duke  retumrd,  ami  a 
long  and  earnest  convei^sation  easue<l  between  them. 
The  king  apologized  for  his  treatment  of  him,  and 
Gonclud^  by  requesting  that  he  would  not  now  leave 
hhn  in  the  midst  of  his  distresses.  The  appeal  was 
not  made  in  vain.  The  duke  once  more  embarked 
with  all  his  former  real  in  the  cause  of  his  beloved 
master,  and  made  every  effort  to  retrieve  his  dcs- 
Derate  fortunes.  These  efforts  were  vain,  but  they 
have  secured  for  him  who  made  them  a  lasting  sad 
an  honourable  fame. 

When  the  question,  whether  the  king,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Smtii^h  malcoiuenls,  should  he  de- 
livered up  to  his  Lnglish  subjects,  was  discussed  in  the 
Scottish  pariiament,  the  auke  exerted  his  iitmo>i 
infloenoe  to  prevent  its  being  cairicd  in  the  aftrma* 
tive.  -  Was  this,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  effect  of  their 
protestations  of  duty  and  affection  to  his  m.ijcsty? 
Was  this  the  keeping  of  their  covenant,  whcrctB 
they  had  sworn  to  defend  the  king's  majesty,  j^e.-^o:!, 
and  niithority?  Was  this  a  suitable  return  to  the 
kiii;.^'s  gofvlness,  both  in  his  consenting  to  all  the 
desires  of  that  kingdom  in  the  year  1641.  and  in  Ml 
late  trusting  his  person  to  them?  What  oensait 
wontd  be  pas^jd  upon  this  thcoqgh  thevfaolemrid? 
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Whit  a  stain  would  it  be  to  the  whole  Reformed 
ieif{ioa?  What  danger  might  be  appidiendcd  in 
caaseqneace  of  it,  both  to  the  king's  person  and  to 
Seothnd  from  the  party  that  was  now  prevalent  in 

Enfl'and?"  The  iluke's  bruthcr,  the  I£arl  of  l^nark, 
*-as  not  less  earnest  in  his  opposition  to  the  tlis- 
{nccful  proposal,  and  when  his  vote  was  xsked,  he 
eiclaimed  with  mttch  eneiS7»  "As  God  shall  have 
mercy  upon  my  soul  at  the  great  day,  I  woald  choose 
ntktt  to  have  my  head  struck  off  at  the  nnrket- 
cnKS  of  Edinburgh  than  give  my  consent  to  ttiis 
\  '•.(."  These  generous  efforts  of  the  noble  brothers, 
hovever,  as  is  well  known,  were  unavailing;  the 
■easoie  was  aurried,  and  the  tuifottunate  monarch 
vu  ddivered  into  the  hands  oS  the  English  pulia- 
Blent 

D>.'fc3ted  in  his  a'tem;iti  to  prevent  the  king's 
bein^  ^iven  up  to  his  l-.n;^lish  subjects,  the  duke, 
Kill  hupmg  to  avert  this  consummation,  entertained 
the  idea  of  rdieviqg  him  by  force  of  arms.  Kn- 
oovagcd  by  something  tike  a  reaction  of  public 
CediO^  he  procerded  to  raise  an  army  to  march  into 
Enctand,  where  he  expected  to  meet  with  an  active 
and  powerful  co-operation  from  the  royalists  of  that 
kingdom.  He  hastily  collected  a  force  of  io,oc» 
ftnt  and  4000  cavalry,  and  with  this  army,  which 
was indifciently  appointed,  ill-disc:t 'lined,  and  unac- 
companied by  artillery,  he  inarcheti  into  1'.iii;1.uk1. 
Passing  Carlisle,  where  he  was  received  with  wel- 
come, he  continued  his  march  by  Penrith,  Appleby, 
and  Kendal,  diiving  before  him  detacher  1  liodies 
of  Cromwell's  troops,  and  finxdly  reached  Preston 
00  the  17th  of  August,  where  he  was  opposed  by 
Cromwell  in  person  with  his  veteran  battal:nns;  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  duke  Iwd  txen  reinforced 
since  he  entered  England  by  3000  to  41XX)  loyalists 
nnder  Sir  Maxmaduke  langJale,  and  afterwards 
bf  aooo  foot  and  1000  horse,  commanded  by  Sir 
Geor^'c  Munro,  the  result  of  various  skirmishes  which 
here  t'>ok  place,  was  the  total  defeat  of  his  army. 
Ihc  duke  himsclC  accompanie<i  by  a  few  ofhcers  and 
cavalry,  proceeded  on  to  Uttoxeter  in  StafTordshire, 
where  he  tarrendered  to  General  Lambert,  on  assur- 
ance of  personal  safety  to  himself  and  his  followers. 
The  unfortunate  duke  was  now  carried  to  Derby, 
i'):n-c  t">  A-.hby-l<-  la-Zniiche,  where  he  remained 
till  1>!  enilKT,  when  he  was  removed  to  Windsor, 
tad  ;  !jv   I  under  a  strong  guard.    On  the  second 

S'  ht  of  his  confinement  here,  while  taking  a  turn 
!r  sapper  in  the  coort>yard,  a  sergeant  made  up 
to  him.  and,  with  the  utmost  insolence  of  manner, 
ordered  him  to  his  apartment:  the  duke  obeyed,  but 
remarked  to  Lord  Bargeny,  who  was  then  a  prisoner 
alto^  that  what  had  iost  happened  was  a  singular 
iostance  of  the  motability  of  worldly  things— that 
he  who,  but  a  sliorl  v.hilf  since,  hail  the  conimind 
of  many  thous-uid  njcii,  was  rittw  commanded  by  a 
common  serjjeant. 

A  few  days  after  the  duke's  arrival  at  Windsor 
Us  fllF&ted  master,  who  was  then  also  a  prisoner 
tfam^  WIS  ordered  for  trials.  Having  learned  when 
Ae  kiiqr  was  to  proceed  to  the  tribunal,  the  duke 
prevailed  upon  his  keepers  to  allow  him  to  see  his  ' 
oujesty  as  he  passed.  On  the  approach  of  the  king 
he  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  exclaiming  in  an  agony 
of  SOnow,  his  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  "My  dear 
master  •*  The  king,  not  las  tOiscted,  stooped  down 
and  embraced  him,  replying,  with  a  melancholy 
play  upon  tiir-  word  J^ar,  *'l  have  indeed  been  so 
to  you.  "'  Tlic-  gu-ards  would  permit  no  further  con- 
versation, but,  by  the  order  of  their  commander, 
instantly  hnrried  oflT  the  king.  The  dnke  ftllowed 
his  beloved  m  .  hi-  r  vc^  st;;i  swimming  in 

tears,  io  long  as  he  could  i>ce  him,  impressed  with 
▼OU  U. 


the  belief  that  they  would  never  meet  on  earth  .ngain. 
Aware  from  the  king's  execution,  which  soon  after 
took  place,  that  a  similar  fate  awaited  himself,  the 
duke,  with  the  assistance  of  a  faithful  servant,  effected 
his  escape  from  Windsor.  Two  horses  waited  at  a 
convenient  jilace  to  carry  him  and  his  s<:r\'ant  to 
London,  where  he  hoped  to  conceal  himself  imtU  an 
opportimity  occurred  of  getting  to  a  place  of  greater 
suety ;  bat  he  was  instructed  not  on  any  account  to 
enter  the  city  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  mornint^,  n 
the  night  patrols,  who  ]trowlcd  about  the  to\ni  ami 
suburbs,  should  have  retired  from  duty.  By  an 
unaccountable  fatality,  the  unfortunate  duke  ne« 
glccted  to  attend  to  this  most  important  injunction, 
and  entered  the  city  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mornini;. 
As  if  everj-thing  had  resolvetl  to  concur  in  the  dc- 
strucli')n  of  the  unfortunate  iiot)lein.in,  tiCNhlcs  the 
risk  which  he  ran  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the 
patrol,  it  happened  that  there  was  a  party  of  horse 
and  foot  in  Southwark,  where  tlie  dtdce  entered, 
searching  for  Sir  Lewis  Dives  and  another  gende- 
m.TM,  who  had  also  escaped  from  confinement  the 
night  before.  By  these  the  duke  was  taken  while 
in  the  act  of  knocking  at  a  door  where  he  had  been 
long  seeking  admittance.  At  first  he  imposed  upon 
the  soldiers  by  a  plausible  story,  and  as  tney  did  not 
know  him  personally,  they  were  disposed  to  allow 
lum  to  depart ;  but  s<jme  suspicious  circumstances 
attracting  their  notice,  they  seaiLhcd  I'.im,  and  found 
in  his  pockets  some  papers  w  hich  at  once  discovered 
him.  He  was  now  carried  to  St.  James's,  where 
he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  till  the  6th  February, 
1648,  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  and  arraigned  as  Karl  of  Cambridge, 
for  having  "traitorously  invadctl  this  nation  (Kng- 
land)  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  levied  war  to  assist 
the  king  against  the  kii^dom  and  people  of  England,'* 
&C.   'nte  duke  pleaded  that  he  was  an  alien,  and 

that  his  life  besitles  was  secured  by  the  articles  of  his 
capitulation  to  Lambert.  To  the  first  it  was  replied 
that  he  always  sat  as  a  peer  of  England,  and  as  such 
had  taken  the  covenant  and  negative  oath.  With 
regard  to  the  second  objection,  it  was  affirmed  by 
two  witnesses.  Lords  Grey  and  Lilbum,  that  he  was 
taken  prisoner  before  the  treaty  was  signed.  After 
a  lengthcMi  d  ci.il,  in  wliicli  none  of  his  objections 
avaUe<i  him,  tin-  unfortunate  nobleman  was  .sentenced 
to  be  beheaded  on  the  9th  of  March.  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  duke's  conduct  after  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him,  evinced  die  greatest  magnan* 
imity  and  resignation.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  in 
fa%'Our  of  his  servants,  and  on  the  morning  Iscfore 
his  execution  addressed  a  letter  to  his  children,  re- 
commending them  to  the  protection  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  now  that  they  were  abont  to  be  deprived  of 
their  earthly  parent.  He  slept  soundly  on  the  night 
previous  to  his  death,  until  half-past  three  in  the 
niisming,  when  he  was  attended  by  his  faithful  ser- 
vant Cote,  the  person  who  had  assisted  him  in  his 
attempted  cmpe  To  him  he  now,  with  the  utmost 
composure,  gave  a  variety  of  directions  to  be  carried 
to  his  brother.  The  remainder  of  the  morning,  up 
I  to  nine  o'clock,  he  sj>ent  in  devotion.  At  this  innir 
he  was  desired  to  prepare  for  the  scaffold,  which  he 
soon  after  ascended  with  a  cheerAil  countenance, 
attended  by  Dr.  Sibbald.  After  again  nending 
some  time  in  secret  prayer,  he  arose,  and  embracing 
Dr.  Sibbald,  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
"I  bless  God  I  do  not  fear — I  have  an  xssurancc 
that  is  grounded  here;"  he  next  embraced  his  ser- 
vants severally,  saying  to  each  of  them,  "You  have 
been  very  £uth(al  to  me;  the  Lord  Mess  you. " 

Turning  now  to  the  executioner,  he  desired  to 
know  how  he  should  place  himself  to  receive  the 
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fatal  stroke.  Having  been  satisfied  rcfjarding  this, 
lie  tulil  the  executioner,  that  after  lie  li.i<i  placed 
himself  in  the  necessary  position,  he  would  say  a 
short  prayer,  and  that  he  would  extend  his  right 
hand  as  the  signal  for  his  doinc  his  duty.  He  now 
stietclied  hhnidf  along,  and  ploeed  hh  twdc  ready 
for  the  blow,  prayed  a  short  while  with  much  ap- 
pearance of  fervour,  then  jjave  the  fatal  signal,  an<l 
with  one  strode  Ins  head  was  severed  from  hii  Ixxly. 

The  head  of  the  unfortunate  nobleman  was  re- 
cdfcd  in  a  crimson  taffeta  scarf  by  two  of  his  ser> 
vants,  who  knelt  beside  him  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  this  last  act  of  duly  for  their  kind  master. 
The  duke's  head  and  body  were  placed  in  a  coffin 
which  lay  ready  on  the  scatTold,  and  conveyed  to  a 
hotise  in  the  Mews,  and  after>«-ardi,  ipeeably  to  his 
own  diiectiooa  beioie  his  death,  conveyed  to  Scot- 
land, and  intetred  in  the  &mily  burying-ground. 

Thus  perished  James  Duke  of  Hamilton,  a  noble- 
man whose  fortitude  at  his  death  ^,ivcs  but  little 
countenance  to  the  char^^e  of  tMnuiity  which  has  het-n 
insinuated  agaixut  him,  and  whose  zeal  for,  and  ad- 
herence to,  the  royal  cause,  in  the  most  desperate 
and  trying  dicumstances,  afford  less  encouragement 
to  the  accusation  of  infidelity  to  his  sovereign  with 
which  he  has  been  also  ^tff^VH, 

HAMILTON,  Jambs,  fourth  Dnke  of  I  lamilton. 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Waiiana  Earl  of  Selkirk  and 
Anne  Dudiess  of  Hamilton.   He  was  born  in  1657, 

educated  in  Scotland,  being  by  the  courtesy  of  his 
country  cntitleil  Karl  of  Arran,  and  after  si>ending 
some  time  in  forei|^n  travel,  re[>aire<i  t  >  ilit-  court  of 
England,  where  he  mixed  in  the  gallantries  of  the 
time.  As  it  was  with  a  duel  that  his  Ufe  closed,  so 
a  duel  is  the  fint  remarkable  dicnnstance  to  be 
noticed  tn  the  account  of  his  youthfiil  years.  In 
consequence  of  a  ^]  i.irrcl  with  Lord  Mordaunt,  aftcr- 
\sar(.is  Karl  of  Peterborough,  he  met  that  nobleman 
on  foot  in  Cirecnwich  Park  with  sword  and  pistol. 
Arran  fired  fin>t  and  missed;  bis  antagonist  dis- 
charged his  ball  in  the  air,  but  nevertheless  insisted 
that  the  combat  should  proceed.  Thqr  accordingly 
engaged  with  their  swords,  and  Moidaunt,  having 
first  received  a  slight  wound  about  the groin^pierccd 
Arran's  thigh,  and  broke  his  own  sword.  The  earl 
had  now  in  turn  an  opportunity  to  display  his  gene* 
rosity,  and  sparing  the  life  which  was  at  his  merqr* 
the  two  young  noblemen  parted  good  friends. 

.Arran  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Charles  II.,  who 
made  him  one  of  the  knights  of  his  bed-chamlter, 
and  sent  him  envoy-extraorilinary  to  ihr  d  .iit  <  ! 
Fiance,  to  offer  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  i'hilip, 
Dalce  of  Anjou,  afterwards  King  of  Spain.  Whilst 
npon  this  emiiassy,  he  was  one  day  hunting  with  the 
kmg,  and  taking  offence  at  some  part  of  the  conduct 
of  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  who  also  rode  in  the 
company,  he  disr^arded  equally  the  profession  of 
his  opponent  and  the  royal  presence,  and  pulling  the 
reverend  g^tleman  firom  his  horsey  and  gnuping  his 
sword,  he  was  prevented  from  exactfa^  a  Uoody 

vengeance  only  by  the  interposition  of  his  majesty. 
The  particulars  of  this  afhiir  are  not  related  with  that 
distinctness  which  would  enable  us  to  decide  who 
was  in  the  wrong;  but  the  carl's  contemporaries, 
provided  they  saw  a  display  of  spirit,  did  not  often 
stop  to  inquire  whether  it  were  bone  out  fagr  pro* 
dence;  and  accordingly,  a  writer  of  the  ttme  telu  t» 
his  lordship  came  off  upon  this  occasion,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  "  with  high  commendations  of 
his  courage  and  audacity." 

When  James  II.  ascended  the  throne,  the  Earl  of 
Arran  suffered  no  diminntioa  of  cooit  fivoar.  In- 
deed  be  teems  to  bnve  eamed  it  by  icedify  yiddbg 


to  fanics's  designs.  He  was  one  of  the  jmvy-council 
uh  ',  111  I'l.S;,  ^i;TiL-i'.  the  letter  of  the  .Scottish  govcni- 
meiil  concurring  with  the  procLnnation  to  repeal 
the  laws  nude  against  Papists.  In  reward  of^  his 
soquiesccnce  he  was  installed  a  knight  of  the  Th  i st  le, 
when  that  order — ^which,  according  to  the  king'b 
party,  was  institutc-d  almut  the  year  of  our  Lord  S09, 
by  Achaius,  King  uf  Scots,  and  never  disused  till  the 
intestine  troubles  which  happcnetl  in  the  reign  of 
Mary— was  "restored  to  its  full  lustre,  glory,  and 
masnificence."  The  writen  whose  politics  were 
diflerent  maintain  that,  however  honourable  this 
badge  might  be,  it  was  never  worn  as  such  before. 
Burnet  says  it  was  "  set  up  in  .Scotland  in  imitation 
of  the  order  of  the  Garter  in  Lngland ;"  and  Lord 
Dartmouth  adds  that  "all  the  pretence  for  antiquity 
is  some  old  pictures  of  kings  of  Scotland  with  medals 
of  St.  Andr^hung  in  gold  chains  nbonttheirnedcs.*' 
Whether  ol  1  or  new.  1;  was  confetTed  as  a  mark  of 
Tames'.',  e.steem.  and  in  l.uiher  proof  of  his  confidence 
he  intrusted  the  Earl  of  Arran  with  the  command 
of  a  regiment  of  hone,  when  the  new  levies  took 
place  on  the  descent  of  the  Duke  of  Monmonth. 
At  a  period  of  greater  disaster  to  James's  fortunes, 
when  Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  the  great  Marl- 
borough, went  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  was  advanced  to  the  station  he  had 
occupied  as  colonel  of  the  3d  truop  of  horse-guards, 
and  in  the  room  of  his  grace,  Arran  was  made 
colond  of  Oxford's  regjnient  Fhm  the  ooone 
which  events  t(  ok,  however,  the  earl  had  no  ojipor- 
tunity  of  si^niali/iiig  his  bravery  in  the  cause  of  his 
master;  but  he  carrie<i  his  fidehiy  as  far  US  any  man 
in  the  kingdom,  having  been  one  of  the  four  lords 
who  aooompnnied  James  to  Gravesend,  when  the 
fallen  momurdk  iqMired  thither  on  his  way  into 
foreign  exHe.  Returning  to  London,  Arran  Coo- 
plied  with  the  general  example,  and  wailed  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Being  one  of  the  last  that  came, 
he  offered  an  excuse  which  partook  more  of  the 
bluntness  of  the  soldier  than  of  political  or  couitlike 
dexterity;  **  If  the  king  had  not  withdrawn  out  ef 
the  country,"  he  said,  "he  should  not  have  come  at 
all."  The  next  day  the  prince  intimated  to  him  that 
he  had  l>estowed  his  Rgiment  npon  its  old  colonel 
the  VjltI  of  Oxford. 

Nor  was  Arran  solicitous  to  appease  by  subsequent 
compliance  the  displeesore  incurred  in  his  first  inter- 
view with  the  prince.  On  the  7th  January  WilUam 
assembled  the  Scotti-h  iinlilcs  an  1  j;cn;I'  i;icn  thm 
in  London,  and  tylii  them  that  he  wanted  their  .id- 
vice  "what  was  to  be  done  for  securing  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  and  restoring  their  laws  and  liberties 
according  to  his  declaration. **  His  highnevs  with- 
drew after  making  this  request,  and  we  Duke  of 
Hamilton*  was  chosen  to  preside.  The  politics  of 
his  grace  were  quite  different  from  tliose  (.if  his  sou; 
and  the  fact  of  his  being  selecte^i  to  preside  over 
their  deliberations  was  an  intimation  of  the  course 
whidi  the  assembly  intended  to  pursue.  But  Anaa 
either  did  not  perceive,  or  did  not  regard  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  he  proposed,  that  as  the  prince  had 
desiretl  their  advice,  they  should  move  him  to  invite 
the  kiii^  to  return,  and  call  .a  free  jaihamcnt, 
"which,  in  my  humble  opinion,"  he  added,  "will 
at  last  be  found  the  best  way  to  heal  all  our  breaches. ** 
Nobodv  seconded  this  proposal;  but  it  teems  to  have 
astounded  the  deUberators  a  good  deal;  they  dis« 
pcrsed,  and  did  not  rcas^-err.Vlo  till  the  second  day 
after,  when  their  resolution  to  stand  by  the  Pnnce  of 
Orai^and  to  exclude  the  exiled  Jame^  hnriogbectt 


1  The  Earl  of  :}clkuiL  bore  ihu  uUc  m  lucht  ef 
thsdUClMH. 
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tfRDgtheaed  by  sone  lemarks  from  the  Duke  of  | 
Htnilton,  they  recommended  the  measures  which  I 

the  emergency  seemed  to  thirm  to  require.  [ 

A  sliijrt  time  after  the  sctliement  of  the  llirone 
upon  W  illia:n  anil  Mary,  as  the  tarl  of  Arraii  was 
pausiDe  along  the  streets  in  a  chair,  about  eleven  at 
■^{ht,  lie  was  set  upon  by  four  or  five  people  with 
dnwn  swords.  He  defended  himself  oaanfgeiomXf, 
and  being  vi^'oruusly  seconded  by  his  footman  end 
chairmen,  came  off  with  only  a  few  slight  hurts  in 
tbe  hand.  This  inciilcnt  was  charged  agaiast  the 
new  monarch,  as  if  he  had  sought  to  rid  himself  by 
assassination  of  one  who  had  so  veiy  cooUy,  if  not 
resolutely,  opposed  his  reccptkm  ia  Eagbund.  But 
there  was  neither  any  disposition  nor  any  necessity 
Ibr  resorting  to  such  means  for  weakening  the  ranks 
of  the  adherent-^  i  f  James.  I  lie  attack  upon  the 
carl  is  believed  to  have  proceeded  from  another  cause; 
liSKly,  the  involvement  of  his  lordship's  pecmiary 
tSun,  sad  to  h«ve  been  tbe  act  of  an  eiaspented 
creditor.  The  earl,  howerer,  certainly  was  obnoid> 
ojs  to  i^"ivfnnnent  at  this  period.  He  was  shortly 
alter  cunitiuttcd  to  the  Tower,  with  Sir  Robert 
Ili.-nilton  and  two  others  of  his  countrymen;  but 
was  soon  liberated  upon  bail;  upon  which  he  Judged 
it  pradent,  both  on  acoooBt  of  the  suspicion  to  which 
his  political  opinions  exposed  him,  and  of  embomuu- 
ments  in  his  private  fortune,  to  retire  to  Scotland. 
There  hh  father  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  govern- 
ment; his  services  in  the  convention  of  the  states,  of 
which  he  was  president,  having  mainly  contributed 
to  tbe  settlement  of  the  ciown  upon  William.  Here 
Anaii  lived  in  retirenieal;  the  progress  of  affidn  and 
the  paternal  authority  tending  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  Kcvolution.  .At  his  father's  death  in  1695  ^''^ 
Earl  of  .\rran  was  not  advanced  in  rank  and  not 
Tery  much  in  fortune.  The  title  of  duke  had  been 
conferred  upon  its  late  possessor  to  be  held  during 
bis  lifetime^  by  consent  of  the  lieirMi  whom  he  bad 
narried;  and  at  bis  dead*  it  femained  with  her,  to- 
gether with  the  bulk  of  the  estate.  It  was  not  till 
the  marriage  of  Arran,  in  1698,  with  Lord  (ierrard 
of  Bromley's  daughter,  that  his  mother  consented 
that  her  eldest  son  should  assume  the  honoun>  of  the 
funily.  Upon  this  William,  willing  to  gratify  the 
iunily,  signed  a  patent  creating  him  Duke  01  Ha^ 
milton,  with  precedency  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
he  had  suooeeoed  to  thie  title  by  the  deceue  of  his 
mother. 

The  events  hitherto  recorded  in  dlb  BOUeniM^l 
life  were  not  of  great  moment:  be  was  m  young  man, 
acting  in  a  greet  measare  from  peraonal  bias,  and 

his  opinions  nad  little  weight  or  influence  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  prirate  friends  with  whom  he  associated. 
NVe  nuw  approach  a  period  when  his  conduct  in  the 
legislative  assembly  of  his  country  determined  more 
oao  that  of  any  other  of  iu  memben  the  fiite  of  the 
two  most  momentoos  political  measures  that  ever 
«B«  debated  in  it — the  act  of  security  and  the  act 
flf  union.  The  events  of  William's  reign  had  l>ccn 
hUilv  exasperating  to  the  Scottish  nation.  Not 
Wy  had  commercial  enterprise  been  repressed,  but 
His  had  been  done  in  the  most  base  and  most  cruel 
wnner.  Tbe  same  monardi  who  sanctioned  the 
iHSnacie  of  Glencoe,  first  granted  a  charter  to  the 
Baiien  company,  and  then  e.xerted  his  influnce  with 
forciijn  natujiis  in  onier  to  withhold  from  tlieir  lolnny 
the  necessary  supplies,  and  sent  instructions  to  the 
flOtenior  of  the  English  colonies  to  the  same  effect. 
Mny  perished  of  famine,  "murdered,"  says  .Sir 
Waller  Scott,  "by  King  WilHam's  government,  no 
tas  than  if  they  had  been  shot  in  the  snows  of 
Glencoe."  The  spirit  of  an  ancient  people,  never 
»Waat  of  contumely,  tu  leas  of  Ofueltkt  so  atro- 


cious as  these,  did  not  burst  out  into  immediate  and 
open  delianoe  of  their  more  powerfiil  neighbour,  but 

reserved  itself  for  a  period  more  favourable  for  the 
vindication  of  its  insulted  rij^lits.  During  the  rest  of 
liis  life  William  could  draw  no  subsidies  from  Scot- 
land, nor  a  single  recruit  for  his  continental  wars. 
The  instability  of  a  new  reign  afibided  a  fitting  op* 

Crtunity  for  the  assertion  of  independence.  An  act 
d  been  passed  in  the  time  of  Ring  Williant,  em- 
powcring  the  parliament  in  being  at  his  death  to 
continue,  and  take  the  steps  necessary  for  securing 
the  Protestant  succession.  In  virtue  of  this  act 
Queen  Anne  thought  proper  not  to  call  a  new  par* 
liament:  but  a  party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  maintained  that  the  purposes 
contemplated  by  that  provision  were  sufficiently 
satisfied  by  the  settlement  of  lur  majesty  on  the 
throne.  Accordingly,  before  the  royal  commission 
was  read,  the  duke  took  a  protest  against  it,  and 
retiring  with  twentv-nine  who  adhered  to  him,  their 
retreat  was  greeted  with  dioats  of  applause  by  the 

people  asseml)led  without.  This  {proceeding  may  be 
considered  the  germ  of  that  opposition  which  ripened 
in  the  two  folhnring  yean  into  the  fonnldahle  act  of 

security. 

The  parliament  of  1703,  instead  of  proceedings  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  government,  to  settle 
the  crown  of  Scotland  on  the  same  person  for  whom 
that  of  Kngland  was  destined,  resolved  that  this  was 
the  time  to  obtain  an  equality  of  commercial  pri>i* 
leges,  and  to  rescue  the  country  from  the  state  of  a 
degraded  and  oppressed  province  of  England.  Tbey 
accordingly  passed  an  act  atipnlating  that  the  two 
crowns  should  not  be  held  by  the  same  monarch, 
unless  the  Scottish  people  were  admitted  by  the 
English  to  the  full  Ijencfit  of  trade  and  !;.ivij;ation: 
to  make  good  the  sei>aration  of  the  countries  if  it 
should  be  neoesaary,  eveiy  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  was  to  be  regularly  drilled,  and  all  commis- 
sions, civil  and  military,  were  to  lose  effect  at  the 
moment  of  the  queen's  demise,  in  order  that  the 
slates  of  Scotland  nii^^ht  then  appoint  an  entirely 
new  set  of  magistrates  and  officers,  faithful  main* 
taincrs  of  the  independence  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Marauis  of  Tweeddale 
headed  the  conntiy  putty,  by  whom  this  measnte 
was  passed.  It  was  debated  with  the  utmost  fierce- 
ne-ss  by  the  speakers  on  both  sides,  with  their  hands 
on  their  swords.  The  queen's  commissioner  refused 
his  assent,  and  was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  assembly 
without  obtaining  suppUea,  every  demand  of  that 
kind  being  answered  with  shoots  of  "Liberty  before 

subsidy!" 

At  this  time  the  duke  was  involved  in  the  accusa- 
tions of  Eraser  of  l.ovat,  who  detailed  to  the  j^'oveni- 
ment  a  phit,  in  which  he  alleged  that  he  had  tr.};;n;.;ed 
several  >LuUish  nuMemen  for  the  restoration  of  the 
son  of  James  IL  llie  parliament  of  England  took 
up  die  matter,  and  passed  a  resolution,  declaring 
that  a  dangerous  conspiracy  had  been  formed  in 
Scotland  to  overthrow  the  I'rotestant  succession. 
Hamilton,  and  the  others  name<l  with  him,  defended 
themselves  by  maintaining  that  the  whole  affair  was 
nothing  but  a  nraUdoos  attempt  of  the  court,  in  con. 
se<4ucnce  of  the  decided  part  they  had  taken  in  behalf 
of  their  cotmtry's  rights,  to  destroy  their  reputation, 
an<l  weaken  tlie  patriotic  party  to  which  they  be- 
lotiged.  Their  countrymen  were  in  no  mood  to 
take  part  against  them :  on  the  contiary,  they  con- 
sidered the  vote  of  the  Eqelish  le^alatnre  as  a  fresh 
cnooachment  upon  their  ubertfes,  anodier  nnwar* 
rantable  interference  with  matters  beyond  their 
jurisdiction.  When  the  states  met  in  1704,  there- 
Uu%  there  vras  no  altewtkm  in  their  tonie— the  act 
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of  security  xras  insisted  upon  witli  tlie  same  deter- 
mination; aiul  it  was  now  wisely  acceilcd  to. 

Scotland  was  thus  legally  disjoined  from  Knrjland, 
and  the  military  preparations  provided  for  in  the 
act  of  «eciiril]r  were  immediately  commenced.  This 
metsitie^  however  tlncatenlng  it  might  appear,  pro- 
duc'.'fl  ultimately  the  most  benchci.il  cfftcts,  h.ivtng 
had  the  ciTcct  of  roii-.ing  the  Eii|^li^li  guvcriimcnt  to 
the  (lani^cr  of  a  rupiuie  with  Scoil.iinl.  Should  that 
nation  make  cliuicc  of  a  separate  soverei;^n,  it  was 
likely  to  be  one  who  had  claims  to  the  throne  of 
Eoguuid;  and  thus  oot  only  might  the  old  hostilities 
between  the  two  countries  be  rekindled,  not  only 
mi};ht  a  Scottish  alliance  be  rc5ortc<l  to  by  foreif^ii 
courts,  to  strengthen  them  in  their  tlesigns  against 
Engla'i'!;  but  the  prince  who  held  his  court  at  Iviia- 
burgh  would  have  numerous  adherents  in  the  soulhcni 
part  of  the  island,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  by  whose 
assistance  long  and  harassing  wars  might  be  main- 
tained, with  too  probable  a  chance  of  the  ultimate 
establishnieot  of  the  odkd  fiunily  on  the  British 
throne. 

The  prospect  *f  dangers  such  as  these  in  Uicc  I 
the  English  government  to  devote  all  their  influence 
to  the  formation  of  a  treaty,  by  which  tlie  two  coon* 

tries  might  be  incoq>orated,  and  all  causes  of  dissen- 
sion, at  least  in  a  national  point  of  view,  removed. 
During  the  discussion  of  this  measure,  the  details  of 
which  proved  extremely  unsatisfactory  to  the  Scot- 
tish people,  lliey  Kwkcd  up  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
as  tlie  political  leader  on  whom  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try entirely  depended.  That  nobleman  seems  in 
his  heart  to  have  been  hostile  to  the  union.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  proceeiiings  he  displayed  con- 
siderable firmness  in  his  opjiosition,  and  out  of  doors 
he  was  greeteil  with  the  most  enthusiastic  plaudits. 

The  l)uke  of  (^ueensberry,  who  acted  as  royal 
commissioner,  had  his  lodging  in  Holyro<x{  House; 
so  had  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  queen's  repre- 
sentative could  only  jiass  to  his  coa  li  through  lanes 
of  armed  suKhcry,  and  lie  hurried  home  amidst  volleys 
of  stones  and  roars  of  execration;  while  the  popular 
favourite  was  attended  all  the  way  from  the  Parlia* 
ment  Close  by  crowds,  who  encouraged  htm  with 
loud  hu.'/as  to  stand  by  the  cause  "f  national  in- 
depfiidcnce.  A  |>l.xn  uat,  devised,  with  tlie  duke's 
consent,  lur  intt  riuptui.^  the  progress  of  this  odious 
treaty  by  a  general  insurrection.  But  when  the 
iwents  had  arranged  matten  lor  the  rising  of  the 
C4imeronians  in  the  west  country,  either  doubting 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  or  reluctant  to  in- 
volve the  country  in  civil  war,  he  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  ci^untcrmand  the  rising,  and  was  so  far 
successful,  that  only  an  inconsiderable  number  re- 
paired to  the  place  of  rendavous.  It  was  next 
resolved  that  a  remonstranoe  should  be  presented  by 
the  nobles,  barons,  and  gcntrj'  hostile  to  the  union; 
ami  about  lour  hundred  of  them  asscmblc^l  in  Kdin- 
liii:L;h,  t  >r  thi-  jiurposc  of  waiting  upon  the  l^rd- 
commissioner,  with  this  expression  of  the  national 
opinion.  The  address  was  drawn  up  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  should  be  presented  by  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton;  but  that  nobleman  again  thwarted  the 
measures  of  his  party  by  refusing  to  appear,  unless 
a  clause  were  inserted  in  the  atldress,  expressive  of 
the  willingness  of  the  subscribers  to  settle  the  crown 
on  the  house  of  Hanover.  To  this  proposal  the 
Jacobites,  who  formed  a  large  fiortion  of  the  oppon- 
ents of  the  union,  would  not  listen  for  a  moment; 
and  while  discussions  and  disputes  were  protracted 
bi;tween  the  Dukes  of  Athol  and  Ilanulton,  thi" 

Sntlemen  who  had  attended  their  summons  to  swell 
e  ranks  of  the  remonstrants,  dispencd  to  their 
bionM%  diagrined  and  disappoiftted. 


Hamilton  next  assembled  the  leaders  of  the  op- 
position, rcconimended  that  they  should  forget  r>n:icr 
jarrings,  and  endeavour  to  repair  previous  mis- 
management by  a  vigorous  and  united  effort  for  the 
defeat  of  the  obnoxious  treaty.  He  proposed  that 
a  motion  formerly  made  fbr  setflti^  tne  ncoetrion 
in  the  house  of  Hanover  should  be  rcncwetl,  in  con- 
junction with  a  proposal  fatal  to  the  union;  and  that, 
on  its  being  rejected,  as  it  was  sure  to  be  in  such 
circun)stances,  a  strong  protest  should  l>e  taken,  and 
the  whole  of  their  parQr  should  publicly  secede  from 
parliament,  Tlieooaaeqiiaioealtbisstep»lieaigiicd, 
must  be,  that  the  government  would  abanidon  fiirther 

proceedings,  as  tliey  could  not  pretend  to  carry 
tlirough  a  measure  of  such  importance  with  a  mere 
handful  of  the  national  representatives,  whose  opin- 
ions were  so  conspicuously  at  variance  will)  the  wishes 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  pe<:>ple.  The  Jacobites 
objected  to  the  prcliminarj'  motion,  but  the  duke 
overcame  their  scruples  by  rcjuesenting,  that  as  it 
must  necessarily  be  rejccte<l,  it  could  not  entangle 
them  in  any  ftbligation  incons:^tt■nt  with  their  prin- 
cijilcs.  l-'in.illy,  he  assured  them,  that  if  this  plan 
iiailed  of  its  effect,  and  the  English  should  still  press 
on  the  union,  he  would  join  tnem  to  recall  the  son 
of  Jnmrs  II.  The  purpose  of  the  anti-unionists 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Duke  of  Quecns- 
lierry,  he  sought  an  interview,  it  is  t-aid.  with  the 
leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  assured  him  that  if 
the  measure  miscarried,  his  grace  should  be  held 
acooantable  for  its  failure^  and  be  made  to  sufler  ibr 
it  in  his  I  jighsh  estates.  Whether  intimidated  by 
this  threat,  or  that  his  own  understanding  did  not 
approve  of  the  coufn;  which  his  feelings  promi)ted, 
Hamilton  was  the  first  to  fail  in  the  performance  of 
the  scheme  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
persuade  his  coadjutors  to  COOaent  to.  "On  the 
morning  appointed  for  the  execution  of  their  plan," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "when  the  members  of  op- 
position had  mustered  all  their  forces,  and  were  aU  >ut 
to  go  to  parliament,  attended  by  great  nuinl>crs  of 
gentlemen  and  citizens,  prepared  to  assist  them  if 
there  should  be  an  attempt  to  arrest  any  of  their 
number,  they  learned  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
was  so  much  afflictetl  with  the  toi  i'h:u  !io  that  he 
could  not  attend  the  house  thai  iivniiin^.  His 
friends  hastened  to  his  chambers,  and  remonstr.ated 
with  him  so  bitterly  on  this  conduct,  that  ho  at 
length  came  ilown  to  the  house;  but  it  was  only  to 
astonish  them  by  asking  whom  they  had  pitched 
upon  to  present  their  protestation.  They  answered 
with  extreme  suqirise  that  they  had  reckoncil  on  his 
grace  as  the  person  of  the  first  rank  in  Scotland, 
taking  the  leau  in  the  measure  which  he  had  himself 
proposed.  The  duke  persisted,  however,  in  refusing 
to  expose  himself  to  the  displeainre  of  the  ooort,  by 
being  foremost  in  breaking  their  favourite  measure, 
but  titfercd  to  second  any  one  whom  the  party  might 
ap]i<>int  to  olTer  the  protest.  During  this  altercation 
the  business  of  the  day  was  so  far  advanced,  that  the 
vote  was  put  and  carried  on  the  disputed  article 
respecting  the  icpreieatatioD,  and  the  oppomanity 
of  carrying  the  scheme  into  effiict  was  totally  lost. 
The  members  who  had  hitherto  opposed  the  union, 
being  thus  three  times  disapjunnted  in  tlieir  measures 
by  the  unexpected  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Ilanulton, 
now  felt  themselves  deserted  and  betrayed.  Shortly 
aftenrards  moat  of  them  retired  altogether  from  their 
attendance  on  parliament,  and  those  who  fiivovred 
the  ueaty  were  suffered  to  proceed  in  their  own  wa;|r, 
little  encnmbend  either  by  leaonitWBCC  or  oppo»- 
tion." 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Dvke  of  Hamilton's  share 
in  these  two  great  mearaies.  It  preaents  a  curioua 
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Tiew  orp«rsfvennce  and  firmness  of  purpose  at  one 

time,  and  of  the  utmost  instability  at  another  in  the 
same  person,  both  tor;C'iiTui^  t<.i  proiiuc  a  threat  and 
imjMrtant  change  in  the  feeliagsand  interests  of  two 
■ations  powerful  in  old  times  from  their  hardihood 
ind  laloar,  rendered  moie  poweriul  in  later  times 
bjrthe  union  of  these  qoalities  with  intelligence  and 
enlijjhtened  enterprise.  The  conspicuous  and  de- 
cide] manner  in  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  stood 
for^vard  a*  the  advocate  of  the  act  of  security  carried 
it  through  a  stormy  opposition,  and  placed  the  king- 
dom in  a  state  of  dedued  but  legalixed  defiance  of 
L:i:ql.iniJ;  while  the  unsteadiness  of  his  o])p<:i>ition  to 
tti:  ciiuon  paved  the  way  lor  the  reconcilialion  ot  the 
two  nations.  Had  the  Scottish  j>eoplc  never  asserted 
their  independence  with  that  determination  which 
fiirced  the  English  government  to  sanction  the  act 
of  i«curity— had  the  duke's  resolution  failed  him 
here,  the  terms  of  equality  subsequently  offered  by 
En,'l.vnJ  woulil  not  have  been  granted: — had  tlie 
sta.ci  persevered  in  the  same  intractable  spirit  when 
the  union  WIS  pioposed  to  them — had  the  duke 
Msnifrsted  any  ponion  of  his  former  firmness,  the 
rnntoal  interests  of  England  and  Scotland  might 
have  been  barre<l,  the  two  kindred  jicojilc  mij^ht 
have  been  thrown  back  into  interminable  hostilities, 
and  the  glory  and  happiness  which  (Ircat  Britain 
hu  attained  might  never  have  been  known. 

Thoogh  the  consequences  of  the  wiion  have  been 
so  bencSdal  to  Scotland,  yet  the  treaty  wxs  urged 
forward  by  means  which  no  friend  of  his  country 
couhi  approve.  The  boily  of  the  nation  regarded  it 
as  disgraceful  and  ruinous;  its  supfwrters  were  pur- 
chased with  bribes — one  notdeman  sold  himself  for 
th?  miserable  sum  of  eleven  pounds  steriing;  and  its 
opponents  were  awed  to  suence  by  threats.  No 
w  mJer  that  men  of  honourable  minds  were  fired  with 
ithiigaation,  and  many  of  them  prepared  to  resort  to 
4nfmtt  measures  to  wipe  away  the  national  di.s- 
grace.  The  opportunity  seemed  &vottrable  for  a 
movement  among  the  Jacobites,  and  an  agent  from 
France  eni^agctl  a  niinih  -r  of  the  nobles  to  join  the 
Chev.ilicr  if  he  should  land  on  the  Scottish  shores. 
Ani'iiiLj  these  was  the  Duke  of  Haniiltun,  who, 
although  pressed  to  declare  himself  prematurely, 
adhend  to  the  letter  of  hb  agreement,  and  by  his 
pndenoe  saved  his  large  estates  from  confiscation. 
Vrhilst  die  French  ships  were  on  the  seas,  with  the 
design  of  an  invasion,  his  f;race  was  taken  into 
custody  as  a  disaffected  person,  but  suffered  a  very 
Aon  restraint  This  did  not  prevent  his  lieing 
aimed  amoiig  the  sixteen  Scottish  peers  who  took 
their  place  b  the  first  British  partmment,  in  which 
he  attache!  himself  to  the  Torv'  party,  and  "stickled 
as  much,"  tu  ux;  the  words  of  a  biographer  of  that 
period,  "for  Dr.  Sacheverell  and  the  high-church 
interest,  as  he  had  done  about  threeyears  before  for 
the  security  of  the  Scottish  kirk."  The  Wh^  losing 
their  influence  in  the  councils  of  Queen  -Vnne,  the 
op[xjiite  party  be,:^an  to  be  received  into  favour;  and 
in  June.  171 1,  H;jmilton  was  create<l  Duke  of  llran- 
don.  He  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Scottish  nobility,  but  claimed  to  take  his  scat 
is  a  British  peer.  In  this  he  was  vehemently 
opposed,  notwithstanding  the  precedent  aflbrded 
by  the  admission  of  Queensl>erry  in  virtue  of  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Dover.  After  a  long  debate,  in 
which  a  motion  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
was  lejected,  it  was  decided,  that  since  the  union  no 
Scottish  peer  coaM  take  Us  pbee  in  the  British 
parliament  in  any  other  character  than  as  one  of  the 
sixteen  refiresentative^.  This  decision  so  hi;;hly 
i  CTH-el  the  Scottisli  lords  that  they  seceded  from 
the  house :  they  were  appeased  and  prevailed  on  to 


return,  but  the  point  was  not  conceded  at  that  time, 
although  the  queen  interested  herself  in  behalf  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Nor  was  it  till  so  late  as 
the  year  1 7S2,  when  his  descendant  again  preferred 
his  claim,  that,  the  judges  having  given  an  unanimous 
opinion  in  his  favour,  the  eligibility  of  Scottish 
noblemen  to  the  full  privileges  of  peers  of  Great 
Britain  was  established. 

The  duke  had  marrieil  to  his  second  wife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Lord  Digby  Citrr.i.il,  by  KIizabcth« 
sister  to  the  Earl  of  Macclesheld.  iJady  Gctrard  was 
left  by  her  husband's  vrill  guardian  to  her  daughter, 
whose  fortune  amounted  to  about  /'6o,ooo;  and 
while  the  duke  couited  her,  he  offered  to  content 
liiMiM.lt  wiih  tliat  dowry,  and  In  mini  himself  in  a 
bond  of  ;^lo,ooo  to  give  her  mother  a  relief  of  her 
guardianship  two  days,  after  the  marriage.  This 
engagement,  however,  he  not  only  declined  to  per- 
form, but  sought  relief  of  his  bond  in  chancery, 
which  was  so  hij^ldy  relented  by  Lady  Gerrard  that 
she  left  all  she  liad  to  her  brother,  and  bequeathed 
to  her  child  a  legacy  of  Rve  shillings,  and  a  diamond 
necldaoe  in  case  the  duke  should  consent  to  give  the 
release  In  question.  This  ha  grace  persisted  in 
withholding,  and  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  settled  his 
estate,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Duchc-^  of  Hamilton, 
on  another  niece,  who  had  married  the  Lord  Wohun. 
The  lawsuit  to  compel  that  nobleman,  as  executor 
of  Lady  Gemrd,  to  give  an  account  of  hb  guardian* 
ship,  was  continued;  and  the  feelings  of  the  two 
parties  were  mutually  much  embittered  in  the  course 
of  the  i)n>cecdii:i;s.  Mohun  was  a  man  of  violent 
temi>er,  and  in  his  youth  accustomed  himself  to  the 
most  depraved  society.    When  he  was  about  twenty 

ircacsofage^  oneofhu companions  murdered  Mount* 
brd,  a  comedian  in  Drary  Lane;  and,  tlie  principal 
having  absconded,  Mohun  was  tried  by  the  house  of 
l>eeis.  Fourteen  voices  pronounced  him  guilty,  but 
sixty-nine  cleared  him.  So  far,  however,  was  the 
shameful  situation  in  which  he  had  l>een  placed  from 
reclaiming  him,  that  he  plunged  again  Into  the  same 
courses,  and  seven  vcars  after  \^  as  armii^icrl  at  the 
s,ame  bar  on  a  similar  accusation.  I  hi-,  tune,  indeed, 
it  was  provci]  that  his  lordship  had  im  ] lai tiu ipation 
in  the  crime,  but  had  used  some  endeavours  to 
prevent  it.  Thereafter  he  abstained,  indeed,  from 
dissolute  and  lawless  brawls,  but  he  carried  into  the 
pursuits  of  politics  no  small  share  of  the  heat  which 
marked  his  early  career.  "It  is  true,"  says  a  con- 
temporary writer,  who  seems  to  have  been  willing 
to  excuse  his  faults,  "he  still  loved  a  glass  of  wine 
with  his  friends;  but  he  was  exemplarily  temperate 
when  he  had  any  business  of  moment  to  attend." 

His  quarrelsome  disposition  was  notorious,  and  the 
<luke's  friends  had  been  long  apprehensive  tliat  a 
collision  would  take  place,  and  repeatedly  warned 
his  grace  to  be  on  his  guard.  On  the  1  uh  of  No* 
vember  the  two  noblemen  had  a  meeting  at  the 
chamlwrs  of  Mr.  Orlebar,  a  master  in  chancery,  in 
relation  to  the  lawsuit,  when  everything  jiavsed  off 
quietly.  Two  days  after,  on  the  examination  of  a 
person  of  tlie  name  of  Whitworth,  who  bad  been  a 
steward  to  l.ady  Gerrard,  the  duke  was  SO  firovokcil 
by  the  substance  of  his  deposition,  as  openly  to 
declare,  **He  had  neither  truth  nor  justice  in  hmn." 
To  this  Lord  Moluin  rcioined,  "He  had  as  much 
truth  as  his  gr.ice. "  No  further  recrimination  passed; 
another  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  Saturday 
followiiu',  and  the  duke,  on  retiring,  made  a  low 
bow  to  Mohun,  who  returned  id  There  were  deven 
jiersons  present,  and  none  of  them  suspected  any  ill 
consequence  from  what  had  just  taken  place.  His 
lordship,  however,  immediately  sent  a  challenge  to 
the  duke^  which        accepted.    On  the  isth  of 
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Notember,  17 13,  the  day  that  had  been  fixed  for  a 
renuaption  of  their  amicable  conference,  they  rc- 
palna  to  the  ring  in  Hyde  Park,  and,  being  both 
gieatljr exaspented,  they  fought  with  peculiar  deter- 
mtnation  and  ferocity.  This  is  aitcstol  by  the 
nunibcr  and  deadlines  of  the  wounds  on  both  sides. 
Lord  MohuQ  fell  and  died  on  the  spot.  He  bad 
one  wound  mortal,  but  not  immediately  io,  entering 
by  the  right  side,  penetrating  through  the  belly,  and 
going  out  by  the  iliac  bone  on  the  left  side.  Another 
dreadf.il  gash,  in  which  the  surgciin\  h.uxis  met 
from  opposite  sides,  ran  from  the  groin  on  the  left 
tide  down  through  the  great  vessels  of  the  thig)). 
This  was  the  cause  of  immediate  death.  There  were 
some  slighter  ind^ons,  and  two  or  three  fingers  of 

the  left  hind  were  cut  off.  The  duke's  br>dy  suffered 
an  equal  havoc,  partly  inflictetl,  it  was  alleged,  by 
foul  piny.  A  ciu  in  the  elbow  of  the  sword-arm 
severed  the  small  tendons,  and  occasioned  so  much 
Ums  of  Uood  as  to  be  fataL  A  wound  in  the  left 
breast,  between  the  third  and  fourth  upper  ribs, 
pierced  downwards  through  the  midriff  and  caul 
sufficient  to  produce  <icn(li,  Imt  not  imme<liately. 
He  had  also  a  dangerous  slash  in  the  right  leg.  It 
is  believed  that  the  duke,  after  his  right  arm  was 
disabled,  being  ambidexter,  shifted  his  weapon,  and 
killed  Mohun  with  his  left  hand.  The  wonnd  in 
his  own  breast  was  the  last  that  wxs  inflictol,  and 
Colonel  Hamilton  gave  his  oath  that  it  was  the 
awoid  of  Genera]  Macartney,  Moliun'-.  second,  which 
dealt  it  So  strong  was  the  presumption  of  the  truth 
of  this  that  the  general  absconded,  uid  when  brought 
to  trial  in  the  ensuing  reign,  the  evidence  opon  wliich 
he  was  acquitted  stifl  left  the  matter  donbuul. 

The  dL-jith  of  two  men  of  rank  in  so  blootly  a 
rencounter,  w.ns  in  itself  enough  to  produce  a  strong 
feeling  of  horror  in  the  public  mind.  The  unfair 
play  by  which  it  was  believed  one  of  them  had  been 
aacrifioed  filled  crei^  hononrable  boeom  with  indig< 
nation ;  and  the  agitation  was  increased  by  reports 
that  the  duke  had  fallen  a  victinj  to  assassination 
in->ti^,Ued  by  j^olitical  h.itred.  lininedi.ilely  bcRire 
the  duel  took  place,  he  had  been  named  ambassador 
CttmoKfoary  to  Paris,  with  powers  to  effect  an 
ansqgenent  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family 
on  the  death  cf  the  queen ;  and  the  party  who  were 
desirou%  of  such  a  consummation  openly  allegeil 
that  his  flc.uh  had  been  conspired  by  the  Whigs 
with  a  view  to  prevent  it.  This  does  not  ajipc^r 
to  have  been  the  case,  however  true  it  may  be  that 
Mohun  was  a  zealot  in  politics,  and  disreputable  in 
his  private  character.*  The  dulie's  body  was  con- 

>  The  fnttou  in;;  rtiriaus  anecdote  respecting  the  fiAh  Duke 
of  Hamilt  in,  s  in  '  >f  the  above,  occun  ill  a  mamucnpt  account 
of  the  fl  !.  il  f  iniily,  in  the  posicssion  of  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
Shiel.ihill  - 

"I'pon  ihc  31st  of  OctoJxrr.  177''.  he  w:>%.  .it  thr  p.il^ce  of 
Ili'lyri-oil  H'li.isc.  inst.illcil  Ismghtof  tiic  niuM  m.lilr  .ir-lrr '.if 
the  i"hi»tlc.  by  Jaiiio,  tarl  of  Kindlater  anil  .Scaticld,  apfxntitcil 
for  that  effect  repracnutive  of  Kinf  Georse  I. 

"  The  fcgalia,  now  after  the  union  being  locked  up  in  the 
castle,  they  wanted  the  sword  of  state  for  that  punxuse,  and. 
a«  the  stone  went,  they  had  recourse  to  the  Earle  ol  Rothes's, 
which  wa»  not  only  ciftcd  hy  General  M'Kttney  to  him,  but 
the  vimc  with  whicii  he  shnuld  have  so  ba»ely  stabbed  the 
duke  hi»  father.  And  the  guard*,  who  drew  up  about  the 
Sarle  of  Findlaler,  as  king's  commi<i«loncr.  ch.^nced  aUo  to  be 
the  Scou  Fuzieheres,  then  under  the  command  of  the  said 
M'Kertney;  which  occasioned  the  following  verses:  — 

"  Vc  sons  of  old  Scotland,  come  hither  and  look 
On  Rothes's  sword  that  knighted  the  duke. 
Dispell  all  your  tfaouajni,  yovr  caret,  and  your  fean, 
Being  oobfie  gnarfaa  by  your  owa  fuaidien. 

"Vet 

The  peers  and  the  hennli'.^  were  in  a  stransre  bustle, 

How  they  could  install  a  knight  of  the  "l"hi>.!lr  . 
For,  warning  the  •.wurd  and  hnnmir--  >'f  vt.iir, 

What  thamc  could  they  get  to  Uy  on  hu  pau? 


veyed  to  Scotland  for  buriaL  The  depkwahk  death 
of  so  amiable  a  nobleman  Wfsmd  m  voy  geaenl 
regret;  a  bill  to  prevent  dnelfiiv wna m coaaeoncaee 

intro'luccd  into  the  House  of  Conunons*  bat  It  WIS 

dropped  alter  the  first  reading. 

HAMILTON,  Rev.  James,  D.D.  In  mention- 
ing the  name  (»f  this  emment  minister  of  the  Scottish 

church,  Regent  Square,  London,  our  thoughts  revert 
to  his  distinguished  father,  the  Rev.  William  Hamil- 
ton, D.  1).,  tiunisjrr  of  Stralhblane,  to  whom  we 
must  devote  a  brief  notice.  This  wortliv  clcrgjman 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Stonchoose,  Lanarkshire, 
hi  178a  Although  bom  in  conparatively  afflocat 
drcnmstances,  his  parents  destined  him  for  the  office 

of  the  mini~tn',  a  choice  that  was  in  full  accordance 
with  his  own  wishes.  In  1796  William  Hamilton 
became  a  student  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  such  was  his  enlarged  desire  for  knowletlge,  that 
in  addition  to  the  routine  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
church,  he  attended  the  classes  of  anatomy,  chemistry, 
and  materia  mtdUa.  On  being  licensed  to  preach 
he  officiated  as  assistant  first  at  BrouglUon,  and 
afterwards  at  New  Kdpatrick,  until  he  was  elected 
to  be  minister  of  St  AadlCW's  thai  el,  Dundee;  and 
although  this  ehaige  was  only  a  diapel  of  ease,  so 
that  it  gave  him  no  place  in  dnirdi  eooits,  his  popn. 
larity  as  a  pn  aclu  r  and  the  affection  of  his  pet^ple 
were  more  than  a  compensation  for  this  inferior 
clerical  st-uniiiiL;.  Afu-r  cr)ntinuing  in  this  [  lace  for 
a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  presented 
to  Strathblane  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  and  indnctcd 
into  that  parish  in  1809.  Here  be  found  his  ser* 
manent  resting-place,  and  soon  became  distingaidied 
by  his  zeal  for  the  improvcineiit  of  his  people,  who 
constituted  a  population  of  about  a  thousand  souls. 
With  this  view  he  distributed  religious  Inxiks,  visited 
his  flock,  prepared  them  for  the  sacrament  by  in- 
stitnting  weeklv  addresses  in  the  church,  established 
Sabbath-schools,  and  formed  a  parish  library.  He 
also  cstalilished  Bible  and  missionary*  societies,  meet- 
ings for  intellectual  conversation,  and  a  temperance 
society.  All  this  was  much  for  a  parish  minister  in 
addition  to  his  roond  of  weekly  clerical  duty,  but 
to  these  he  sapemdded  the  caica  of  authorship* 
which  he  undertook  in  the  first  Instance  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  own  parishioners.  I'  li  \\hich  pro. 
cured  him  in  return  a  greater  rewar  l  than  he  soui;ht 
— for  his  works  w  ere  wiilcl)'  circulated  over  Scotland, 
and  obtained  for  him  an  intellectual  and  literary 
reputation  which  no  author  can  regard  w  ith  indiffer- 
ence. His  principal  productions  were  a  Treatitetm 
Assurance,  the  Y<mn^  C<mmunicatift  Rmemirametr, 
and  his  Afoui  n.-r  m  Zton  Coru/orttd.  .After  a  dis- 
tingui&hcd,  useful,  and  well-spent  life,  he  died  in  the 
dose  of  March,  1835. 

Of  this  excellent  dcfgyman  James  Hamilton  was 
the  eldest  son.  He  was  bom  in  Paisley,  on  the 
27th  of  Novemhcr.  1814— and  it  was  his  plaj-ful 
boast  that  his  birth  jilacc  was  a  town  of  such  intelli- 
gence and  comfort,  that  Rowland  Hill  had  called 
it  "the  paradise  of  Scotland."  To  this  commenda- 
tion he  also  added  the  following  siatt  nicnt  in  his 
biography  of  James  Wilson  of  Woodville: — "In  the 
days  of  his  [the  biographer's]  youth  he  had  a  Tener^ 
able  relative  (proprietor  of  the  oldest  spinning-mill 
in  Scotland)  who  used  to  say  lliat,  when  be  was 
youni^  he  loiew  every  reeking  lutn  in  Paisley,  and 


"Sane  voml  a  cane  aad  oben  a  mace, 

BM  Ime-heartcd  Se.ifield  spoke  thus  to  his  {T^'^c- 
My  lord,  upon  honour,  thr  rejpilia  are  ne<l, 
Which  Were  basely  wld  .'fT  I'V  me  and  your  dade,— 

But  here'*  Rothes's  swor  l    s  >  <1own  OO  JMrkaeei 

Mow,  liae  up  a  kmif/U  and  a  kiune  tyke  bm. 


t 
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thst  there  ivas  a  time  eteiy  morning  when,  passing 
almost  any  door,  you  were  sure  to  hear  the  voice  of 
prayer  and  psalms."  As  a  zealous  Scot  and  Pre«by- 
tcnan.  the  thoughts  of  Dr.  Hamilton  lovcil  to  (iwcll 
amid&t  the  recollections  of  his  country's  piety  in  the 
fllden  time,  and  its  devotedMM  in  Uie  days  of  the 
evNBHit — deli^tfnl  visUnM,  among  the  pictures 
of  which  lie  was  apt  to  lose  sight  of  modem  chan^^c  s 

under  which  >o  much  of  the  old  life  has  passed  away. 
Having  at  an  early  j^eriod  resolved  to  devote  himstdf 
to  the  ministry,  he  provmtfd  lii-,  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Gla^ow,  and  afterwards  at  that  of  £din- 
boigli.  At  tbe  first  of  these  colleges  he  was  the 
principal  oonnecting  link  of  a  little  society  of  seven 
students  who  met  regularly  once  a  fortnight  at  his 
lodgings  for  Mxial  nnd  intellectual  exercise  and  con- 
fenation.  Amoni;  the  members  of  this  little  associa- 
tion were  S:r  Wdliam  Hooker,  Dr.  Andrew  Thom- 
aw  of  Broughton  Place  Church,  Dr  Campbell  of 
Bndford,  the  Rer.  W.  Aniot,  and  the  late  James 
Halley ;  and  the  hi^'h  place  they  held  in  the  uni- 
Tcrsily  was  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  on  one  season 
they  carried  off  nearly  all  the  college  prizes.  During 
the  whole  of  his  student  life  both  in  Glasgow  and 
Ednburgh  Jaroes  Hamilton  was  noted  for  the  purity 
of  his  character  and  his  religious  earnestness,  ([ualities 
which  were  recommended  to  his  fellow-students  by 
hi',  intellectual  character  and  the  variety  of  his  at- 
tainments. Like  his  father,  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
confined  within  tbe  ordinary  routine  of  those  studies 
which  the  church  required  in  its  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  but  carried  his  incursions  into  natural 
science,  especially  chemistry  and  botany;  and  such 
was  his  love  of  these  departments,  and  the  attain- 
ments he  secured  in  them,  that  at  one  time  he  thought 
of  niakiiv  them  ha  profession,  instead  of  the  clerical 
flfice.  rat  his  path  was  maHced  out  by  a  higher 
power,  and  to  this  he  was  shut  up  let  him  long  and 
resolve  as  he  m^|ht.  These  studies  also  were  of 
iin]»rtant  use  to  him  in  his  sacred  vocation;  and  his 
sermons  were  enriched  with  such  illustiations  firom 
die  Tcgetable  kingdom,  and  the  science  of  toology, 
as  charmed  his  hearers  by  their  novelty  and  beauty, 
and  made  the  religious  lessons  they  conveyed  ail 
the  Ijctter  unflcrstood,  and  permanently  remem- 
bered. But  amidst  so  much  hard  reading  that  re- 
quired a  rdasb^  change— and  nmltifiuious 
ttadies  that  were  calculated  to  create  new  cravings 
of  the  intellectual  appetite,  as  well  as  greater  power 
of  digestion — ^James  Hamilton  had  never  Ixen  a  novel 
reader.  The  assertion  will  appear  incredible;  but 
enthusiastic  and  imaginative  as  he  was,  he  had  only 
icad  one  novel  in  the  whole  oouie  of  his  life.  This 
eonfemon  be  made  to  the  writer  of  the  present  notice, 
who  heard  it  with  no  little  amazement.  The  novel 
in  question  was  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's ;  and  that 
he  might  obtain  some  idea  of  that  wondrous  power 
by  which  tlie  modem  reading  world  is  enthralled, 
Hamilton  ventured  upon  the  penisal.  No  sooner 
bad  he  entered  the  charmed  circle  than  the  spell  of 
the  mighty  magician  was  upon  him,  and  every  object 
t!.at  had  hitherto  appeared  commonplace  and  tame 
Wis  invested  with  fresh  lu-nnfy  and  grandeur.  He 
saw  the  old  world  flooded  u  i\h  a  new  fumhlne^  mid 
behdd  its  inhabitants  as  be  had  never  seen  lliea 
befeie.  Bat  when  he  recovered  breath,  which  he 
did  only  at  the  cl-  >-^c  nf  fl;e  wiirk,  and  found  himstdf 
testored  to  the  w  orld  of  every  day  life,  he  asked  him- 
self if  all  this  was  right,  but  found  himself  obliged 
to  answer  in  the  nmitive.  His  delight  had  re-> 
•craUed  the  intoxlcanon  of  an  opium  dream,  and 

wis  therefore  sinful,  and  worthy  of  condemnation. 
Such  was  his  conclusion  after  a  close  and  severe 
■timnccUon,  la  coofeqneoce  of  which  he  never 


perased  another  novd.  It  is  wdl  when  an  imagine* 
tion  so  ardent  can  condemn  itself  to  such  total  ab- 
stinence,  where  indulgence  would  be  attended  with 

more  than  ordinary  danj;er.  It  was  fortunate  also 
for  Hamilton  that  he  had  already  found  his  own 
ideal  world,  the  exuberance  of  which  was  more  than 
sufficient  ibr  all  his  desires.  The  beaatjr  of  nature, 
which  to  Ms  scientific  eye  disclosed  charms  unseen 
by  the  common  ohser\'er,  and  the  WTitini;,"^  of  our 
poets  of  the  highest  class,  especially  of  Alilton  and 
those  of  the  Puritan  period,  furnished  materials  for 
his  thoughts,  as  well  as  illustrations  for  his  speech, 
which  mere  noveUreading  could  not  have  improved, 
and  might  possibly  have  deteriorated. 

On  finishing  his  college  studies,  Mr.  Hamilton 
commenced  his  clerical  life  as  assistant  minister  in 
the  small  secluded  parish  of  Abemyte,  in  Perthshire; 
but  as  a  preacher  Us  excelleoce  did  not  at  hrst  meet 
with  popular  recognition.  His  popularity,  instead 
of  springing  into  full  growth  at  once,  at  the  risk  of 
undergoing  as  sudden  a  decay,  increaseil  by  j>ro- 
gressive  st^es,  so  that  it-s  full-grown  maturity  was 
the  effect  of  years.  In  1840  he  was  inducted  to  the 
pastoral  cha^  of  Roxbuigh  Chapel,  fidinbuigh, 
but  even  here  also  he  obtained  little  distincdon  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  Modem  .\tliens  was  the  great  mart 
of  eloquent  preachers,  among  whom  a  novice  of 
modest  retiring  habits  w.is  not  likely  t  i  attract 
general  notice.  None  as  yet  but  his  iicrsonal  friends 
and  a  discerning  few  were  aware  of  his  talents,  and 
hopeful  of  his  ultimate  success.  He  was  not  doomed 
to  a  long  obscurity  in  Roxburgh  Chapel.  The 
National  Scotch  Church  in  Regent  Square,  London, 
originally  built  for  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  bat 
from  which  he  was  excluded  in  consequence  of  his 
startling  doctrinfitt  had  since  that  period  been  stn^g* 
gling  under  the  aisadvantage  of  a  hea>'y  debt  and 
empty  pews ;  and  unless  a  minister  could  be  found 
to  fdl  it  the  edifice  was  likely  to  be  brought  to  tbe 
hammer.  In  184!  its  pulpit  was  vacant,  but  the 
diificultv  was  to  find  a  minister  who  would  encounter 
the  tmf  and  Ae  risk  of  collecting  a  congregation 
round  it.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Hamilton  s  friends 
in  .Scotland  judged  him  the  likeliest  person  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulty,  and  they  ]  er-naded  the  InisteeS 
of  K^ent  Square  Church  to  be  of  the  same  opmion, 
SO  tiiat  alker  the  usual  pobUe  trial  of  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  preacher,  he  w«»  iqvpoialed  to  the  batard- 
ous  charge. 

With  his  removal  to  London  the  public  life  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  properly  commenced.  His  excellence  as 
a  preacher  grew  into  general  recognition,  and  brought 
persons  to  listen,  wMe  his  personal  worth  secured 
the  hold  whidi  Ms  eloquence  had  won,  and  induced 
these  casual  hearers  to  become  permanent  members 
of  his  flock.  In  this  way  a  handful  grew  into  a 
numerous  congregation.  His  eli>'[urr.cf,  inilceil,  did 
not  take  London  by  storm,  in  wliich  case  he  might 
have  been  only  a  nine  dayi^  wonder;  but  better  still, 
it  was  of  that  progressive  character  which  gives  the 
best  promise  of^ stability  and  duration  to  its  influence. 
His  sermons  were  always  pregnant  with  thought, 
and  always  new;  and  all  who  listened  were  eager  to 
hear  him  tffon,  and  yet  again,  wUle  thefar  wtiafeo> 
tUm  was  hicrea«ed  by  eveiy  vqietltioin.  One  great 
charm  of  his  preaching  was  the  richness  and  ori^- 
nality  of  his  illustrations,  which  were  drawn  from  the 
sciences  he  had  cultivated  in  early  life,  or  from  the 
poetry  of  his  imaginative  mind  and  extensive  reading 
— ^illustrations  not  usually  brought  into  the  pulpit, 
but  in  his  ease  sanctioned  by  the  subjects  whidi  tnnr 

heaiifified  .and  illii<rraterl.  \or  did  these  Sabbath 
ministrations,  carefully  though  they  were  studied, 
ibnn  the  only,  or  even  the  priadpnl,  ohjeeti  of  hit 
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labours,  as  the  following  account  from  an  obituary 
will  testify: — "It  was  not  alone  the  cans  of  a  num- 
erotts  and  widely  scattered  con^'rc^atton  wlitdi  fell 

upon  liim,  Iv.it  h\<  itromiiiciil  position  in  I.t>n(!on, 
which  brovii^hl  upon  him,  in  a  incisure,  the  care  of 
all  the  churches  of  the  EiiL;lish  rrobj  terian  body. 
He  was  convener  of  several  con>mittces  of  the  synod 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  especially  of  that  China 
mission  scheme  of  the  English  Presbyterian  church 
which  has  been  blessed  beyond  almost  any  Protes- 
tant mission  in  Asia.  It  i:  to  Dr.  Hamilton  also 
that  the  English  I're'.hytcrian  church  i.s  indebted  for 
the  formation  and  successful  jirosecution  of  its  most 
useful  church-extension  and  debt-extinction  fimds, 
on  belialf  of  whkh  he  traversed  the  whole  country, 
to  stimulate  the  zeal  and  lilxTality  of  the  people. 
His  methodical  habits  j^rcatly  aided  him  in  the  des- 
patch of  the  multipliLity  of  alT.urs  l  ommilted  tohiin, 
and  bis  business  tact  appeared  in  tite  facility  he  h  i  ! 
of  catching  the  general  mind  of  a  deliberative  asscm- 
Uy*  and  briqgiiig  the  busiaess  to  a  conclusion  by  a 
well-expressed  resolution.*^ 

Successful  although  Dr.  Hamilton  was  as  a  preacher, 
it  was  still  more  as  an  author  that  his  reputation 
was  difTused  throughout  the  Christian  world  at  lai^e. 
But  even  in  this  ca^city  he  was  prevented  front 
doing  full  justice  to  his  talents  in  consequence  of  his 
preparations  for  Sabbath  duties — the  cares  of  the 
several  religious  institutions  of  which  he  was  the 
animating  spirit — and  more  than  all,  by  the  numer- 
ous demands  upon  his  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
publicity  of  his  character.  But  aotwitlMaiiding 
these  drawbacks,  his  writiiup  were  aamerous,  and 
by  their  superior  excellence  have  given  him  a  higher 
an<l  more  permanent  reputation  tli.m  his  ]Hilpit  im.jju- 
larity  could  achieve.  A  coiisiiierabie  iiuuibcr  of 
them  consisted  of  tracts  written  upon  the  spur  ol  the 
moment,  or  for  a  passing  occasion;  but  these  became 
•o  popular  that  they  won  Ibr  liim  the  diaiacter  ot' 
the  best  of  our  religious  tract  writeiSb  Of  these 
smaller  productions  the  following  is  a  list: — TAe 
Chunk  in  the  House;  Thankfulness :  The  Dr,a  of 
Hermon:  The  ILirp  on  (he  ll't/i'invs,  or  the  Captti'tty 
ef  the  Church  of  Scotland;  "  Farnoell  to  Rs}'pt,  or 
the  Departure  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  out 
of  the  Erastian  Establishment and  Jtememiering 
ZioHf  To  Scotchmen  in  London. 

Besides  these  writings,  which  were  issued  as  small 
pamphlets,  Dr.  H.imilton  pulib^iic  l  s<  veral  tracts 
of  a  more  ample  cliaractcr,  and  m  separate  volumes, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  titles:— "s£^m  Ear- 
not:  Six  Leaures  on  Christian  Activity  and  Ardour," 
l6ma  Tkt  Mntnt  ef  Olivet,  and  other  Lectures 
on  Prayer^  l6mo.  A  Afiyrmti;;^  haide  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  l6mo.  The  Light  t,>  the  Path;  or  the  l^mp 
and  the  LtiHtem,  l6mo.  The  Happy  Home:  Illustra- 
tions, 1 6mo.  The  PUmt  of  Renawu,  ami  other  Em- 
blems from  Eden,  i6nio.  Tkt  Mmttt  tf  Othm,  and 
a  Morning  beside  the  Late  of  Gaiiiee,  i6mo. 

Of  Dr.  Hamilton's  largest  works,  in  which  the 
tract  form  was  abandoned  for  a  higher  style  of  writ- 
ing, we  give  the  following  enumeration: — JLife  of 
Bishop  HaJl.  This  biography,  which  was  prefixed 
to  a  new  edition  of  the  writings  of  that  eminent 
pinhdc^  was,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first 
attempt  of  Dr.  H.imilton  in  authorship.  — "  The 
Araile  of  the  Pn^dn^al  Son,  Kxi)ounded  and  Illus- 
trated," 8  vo. —  "  The  Royal  Preacher,  being  Lectures 
on  Ecclcsiastes,"  8vo. — Lessons  from  the  Great 
Bio^aphy,  8vo.—"  C?»/r  Christian  Ciassia;  Read- 
ings  from  the  best  Divines  with  Notices  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical,"  4  vols.  Svo.—'*  Excelsior; 


Helps  to  Prepress  in  Religion,  Science,  and 
Literatureb"  ^  vols.  Svo. — Memoirs  of  the  Lift  of 
Jamet  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.K.S.E.,  of  IVaonillf, 
Svo. — .}fi-m'.vrj  I'f  Lndv  CoLpthoitn  cj  Lias,  Svo. 
— "  M,  '/iOi)  j  vj  Kii'hard  IV'diuims,  Sur.;tvn,  Catcchist 
in  the  Mission  to  I'at.agonia,  Tcrra-dcl-Fucgo,"  Svo. 

Independently  of  this  numerous  list,  the  most 
voluminous  and  scientific  of  all  Dr.  Huniltoo's 
writings  remains  still  to  be  noticed.  This  consisted 
of  the  numerous  articles  on  the  plants  of  the  Bible 
inserted  in  the  Impcf  idl  Bdle  Dutionary,  e<iite\l  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fairbaim,  and  published  by  the  Messrs. 
litackie,  (Glasgow.  These  contributions,  furnished 
by  Dr.  HamUton  on  subjects  so  coi^^ial  to  his 
own  tastes  and  fiivourite  studies,  are  characterued 
by  more  than  his  wonted  ardour,  elo'juence,  and 
geniality,  and  arc  prizetl  by  the  scientific  readers 
a>  l!ie  best  and  nin:.t  interesting  poctiott  of  that 
\()lnniinous  Scrij)turc  dictionar)'. 

.Although  he  had  accomplished  so  much  during 
the  period  of  his  ministry  in  London,  Dr.  Hamilton 
was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  the  weight  and 
multiplii  ity  of  his  toils  may  be  said  to  have  cxlinn-tcd 
him  l>efore  the  evening  of  his  day  had  :.rr;xLd. 
Towards  the  end  of  June,  feeling  his  health  iiui  a  n  d, 
he  had  retired  to  the  country,  and  felt  himself  so 
inviitncated  bv  the  chaise  tKat  he  was  enoonraged 
to  return  to  London ;  but  the  hopes  entertained  by 
his  friends  of  a  complete  recovery  proved  fallacious, 
and  lie  tiled  of  paralysis  of  the  brain  <in  the  24th 
of  November,  1867,  just  three  days  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  Seldom 
nas  London  and  England  at  large  so  bewailed  the 
death  of  a  Presbyterian  minister:  the  deep  and 
general  sensation  of  sorrow  was  an  aitc-tation  more 
expressive  th.in  any  laboured  eulogiuin  o|  the  worth 
ol'tlic  deccaseil,  and  his  Christian  catholicity  i'f^pint, 
which  all  were  equally  compelled  to  love  and  ad- 
m  i  re.  This  was  cspedally  manifested  at  his  funeral, 
where  the  vast  concourse  who  attended  was  com- 
posed of  mourners  of  all  persuasions,  and  the  rever- 
end representatives  of  almost  every  Protestant  c<.in. 
munion  in  our  island,  and  where  every  dtstmction 
was  lost  in  the  sadness  of  a  universal  bereavement. 
Justly  did  Dr.  Candlisb  exclaim,  in  the  funeral  sermon 
preadied  on  the  occasion  of  Hamilton^  deadi,  **  All 

Christendom  laments  him.  You  have  the  whole 
family  of  God's  people  with  you  in  your  sonow." 
In  the  evening  ihscMirsc  by  the  Rev.  Hcnr)- .Mian 
of  Ishngton,  the  same  fact  was  thus  impressively 
state<l,  "Who  of  us  ever  thought  of  his  prcsbyttr)-, 
or  fdt  that  he  was  of  another  section  of  the  church 
than  his  own?  In  our  pulpits  he  was  seen  as  natu- 
rally, and  loved  as  familiarly,  if  not  as  fully,  .ns  in 
his  own."  Of  his  intellectual  character,  and  the 
effect  of  his  writings  the  following  verses  by  a  Con- 
gregationalist  will  form  an  appropriate  end  to  this 
notice: — 

"The  drcam-liVe  murmur  of  the  bte, 
As  low  it  l.>cnt  the  tiny  flower. 
The  stillnrvs  ,if  the  twi!  j;;ht  hoUT, 
The  heailUtii!  t  r.avc  ihnt  Ii'hiU  the  MSI 

"All  nature's  sights  and  sounds  to  him 
H-id  ever  been  a  s-iurce  "f  joy; 
He  knew  her  haunts,  while  yet  a  boy. 
In  dewy  glades  and  woodtantU  dim. 

"HiN  little  Ik>oUs,  like  wini;cil  seed 

Hl^iwn  by  the  win^'-s  i  cr  land  and  Ml, 
A  bicssini;  in  the  world  siiail  be 
To  bruken  iic.-irts  ttut  pine  and  hi  Kid. 

"O  happy  death,  O  holy  life, 

nioii  h.xst  a  p'>rtion  and  a  name 
Worth  more  10  thee  than  earthly  fame, 
And  fitf  rmovsd  ftom  iiiBitai  sttifik'' 

HAMILTON,  John,  a  secubr  priest,  maiif  him- 
self remarkable  in  the  sixteenth  century  Iqr  his  fonoos 
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fcal  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  leaving  all 
the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  of  that  period  far  behind 
bf  the  boldness  and  energy  with  which  he  defended 
Oe  tfliets  of  the  Romish  chnrch,  and  assailed  those 
cf  tlie  Reformed  religion.  TTiere  is  nothing  known 
of  the  earlier  part  of  his  life;  but  there  is  some  ground 
fiH  believing  that  his  violence  ami  activity  rcnJeretl 
km  obnoxious  to  the  Scottish  {government,  and  that 
he  was  in  conseqMBCe  compelled  to  leave  the  king- 
ioBX.  Whatever  maj  have  been  the  cause  of  bis 
departure  from  Scotland,  he  established  himsdf  at 

T'Ani  in  the  year  1573.  Hero  he  ai>]ilic.|  t>i  llic 
Kudy  of  iheolojjy,  and  wiih  such  sutccw,  that  he 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  phlio* 
nphf  in  the  Royal  College  of  Navarre. 

iB  1576  he  became  tutor  to  the  Cardinal  de  Bour- 
boD,  and  ia  1578  to  Francis  de  Jayeuse,  afterwards 
promoted  to  a  similar  dignity.  Besides  these,  there 
were  many  other  young  persons  of  quality  intru-.ted 
to  him,  in  consequence  of  the  high  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  talents  and  learning.  In  1581,  still 
lainUi^  with  zeal,  lie  published  a  work  entitled 
*'if  CatJMkk  and  Farile  Thue/aue  drawhi  out  of 
tht  Ihlie  S(riftHr^!,  treuli- t  \| io:iit  be  the  Ancient 
Docln.ncs  to  cunfiriii  the  Keall  and  C'orporell  I'lae- 
;<:nce  of  Christis  I'retious  liixlie  ami  Hlude  in  the 
i».icrame:it  of  the  Altar."  This  work  he  dedicated 
ici  "(iis  .Suverane  Marie,  the  QocniS  Mujeitie  of 
Scotland."  To  this  book  were  appended  twentY- 
tour  "Orthodox  and  Catholic  Conclusions,"  dedi- 
cated to  James  whom,  by  the  aiil  of  some 
reasoning  of  his  own,  he  termed  King  of  Scotland. 
These  "Conclusions"  he  prefaced  with  prolixity 
equal  to  the  work  itself,  but  more  characteristically 
— •"testtmontes  for  antiquitie  of  reltglOB  and  sucoes- 
sion  of  pastors  in  the  catholick  kirk,  and  certanc 
quc^-tioni-.  10  the  quhilkis  wo  desire  the  ministers 
tiul.  rr'^jiuiL-  .i:i^\vtT  ai  tli -ir  next  Getierall  Asscml>Iie, 
and  send  the  same  imprentit  to  us  with  diligence, 
otherwise  we  protest  that  their  pretendit  religion  i> 
ahoeidder  antichriitian  and  lepqgnaat  to  Gwl  and 
his  halie  kirk."  What  fortune  attended  this  bold 
challenge  does  not  appear,  but  his  own  in  the  mean- 
time was  steadily  advancing.  In  1584  he  was 
chosen  rector  of  the  university  of  I'aris,  and  in  1 585, 
while  yet  a  licentiate  in  theology,  he  was  elected  to 
the  core  of  St.  Cosmos  and  Damian  by  that  part  of 
the  students  of  the  uoivetsity  of  Paris  called  the 
Gemun  nation.  His  election  on  this  occasion  was 
disputed,  but  finally  confifmed  bjr  a  decree  of  paiiia- 

Still  amongst  the  foremost  and  most  violent  in  all 
tcfigioai  discords,  Mamiltun  became  a  iiuioas  aealot 
fcr  the  Catholic  I.eague  of  1566,  which  it  is  well 

known  had  f  ^r  its  object  the  oxterrnination  of  Pro- 
testants, Without  regard  to  the  nic.iiis,  and  figured 
during  that  celelnatcd  era  under  the  title  c»f  C  ure  de 
S.  Cusioe.  In  the  same  spirit  he  again  distinguished 
hinudf  when  Hcuy  IV.  of  Fnnce  beticigea  Paris 
ia  the  year  159a 

On  that  occaoion  he  mastered  the  Parisian  eccle- 
siastics, drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  and  led  them 
on  against  the  forces  of  the  heretics  under  Henry, 
in.iking  them  halt  occasionally  to  sing  hymns  as  they 
adrauMd.  As  the  King  of  France  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  Uoekade  of  Paru  befera  he  nnally 
CUlied  the  city,  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who,  dcs- 
pitdied  by  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  now  arrived  with 
an  amy  to  assist  the  leaguers  who  defeiule<l  it, 
Hamilton  not  only  escaped  the  fate  which  would 
certainly  have  awaited  him  had  Henry  succeeded 
in  the  skg^  but  became  more  active  and  turbulent 
than  ever,  and  loan  after  was  one  of  the  celebrated 
*»QoanGil  da  Sciie  qnaitkr,"  who  todc  iqpon  them, 


with  .an  cflTrontcry  which  has  no  parallel  in  history, 
to  dispose  of  the  crown  of  France;  and  actually  went 
the  length  of  offering  it  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  be 
bestowed  on  whomsoever  he  thonght  fit.  Of  all  the 
bigoted  and  merciless  fiuiatics  who  composed  the 
fraternity  of  the  ".Seize,"  Hamilton  was  the  most 
big<jted  and  relentless;  and  wlun  those  wretches 
had  resolved  on  the  murder  of  Brisson,  president 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  together  with  L' Archer 
and  Tardily  two  obooxioas  oooncillon,  it  was 
Hamilton  who  arrested  the  hitter,  and  draped  him 
from  a  sick-lKd  to  the  scaffold  ;  and  althoiij^h  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne  came  immediately  to  Paris  on 
hearing  of  these  atrocities,  and  hanged  four  of  the 
ringleaders  of  the  infamous  fraternity  by  which  they 
had  been  perpetrated,  yet  Hamilton  by  some  means 
or  other  contrived  to  escape  sharing  in  their  pimi»h- 
ment.  In  1594  his  unextinguishable  zeal  again 
placed  hiiu  in  an  extraordinary  and  consjiicuous 
position.  On  the  day  on  which  Henry  IV.  entered 
Paris,  after  embracing  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
while  Te  Deum  was  celebrating  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  good  government,  Hamilton,  with 
some  of  his  frantic  associates,  flew  to  arms  with 
the  desperate  design  of  still  exjielling  the  king,  in 
whose  conversion  they  had  no  faith.  The  attempt, 
however,  as  ir>i;.;lit  have  been  expected,  was  a  total 
fiulure,  and  Hamilton  was  taken  into  custody,  but 
was  afterwards  allowed  to  leave  France  without 
fiirther  punishment  The  parliament,  however,  some 
time  after  his  departure,  sentenced  him  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel  fur  the  murder  of  Tardif,  and  as  he 
was  not  then  forthcoming  in  person,  ordered  that 
their  decree  should  be  carried  into  exectition  on  his 
effigy.  HanuHon  in  the  meantime  had  letired  to  the 
Low  Countries,  and  was  now  residing  at  Brastell( 
under  the  Spanish  government. 

In  1600  he  jaiblished  another  work  on  religious 
matters,  entitlcti  A  Catahgue  of  One  Hundred  and 
Si.tf\  si':  rn  Haesus,  Ides,  ana  Calumnies,  Teachit 
and  Practmt  be  the  Ministtrt  cf  Calvin's  Sect,  and 
CorriiptioHS  of  Tioenty'tkrtt  Pusse^es  of  the  Scripture 
he  the  Minister  is  AJii!ti-ntle  Translations  thereof. 
This  work  he  dedicated  to  tlie  Scottish  king.  In 
1601  Hamilton  returne<i  to  his  native  country,  after 
an  absence  of  alwvc  thirty  years.  He  was  there 
joined  by  one  Edmond  Hay,  an  eminent  Jesuit, 
equally  turbulent  and  itictious  with  himself.  The 
arrival  of  these  two  dangerous  men,  whose  characters 
were  well  known,  especially  that  of  Hamilton,  having 
reached  the  cars  of  the  king,  he  immediately  issued 
a  proclamation,  enjoining  their  instant  departure 
from  the  kingdom  under  pain  of  treason,  and  de- 
clared all  guilty  of  the  liice  crime  who  harboured 
them. 

Notwithstanding;  tliis  edict,  Hamilton  contrived  to 
find  shelter  in  the  north,  ai.d  1  1  elude  fur  ><>\w  lime 
the  vigilance  of  the  ^ovcniment.  Amongst  others 
who  contravened  the  king's  proclamation  on  this 
occasion  was  the  Lord  Ogilvk^  who  afforded  him 
a  temporary  residence  at  nis  honse  of  Airiy.  At 
length  tlie  Scottish  pr;\y-council,  detcrminetl  to 
have  posse-->inn  of  so  dangerous  a  person,  tlcspatched 
a  party  of  life-guards  to  apprehend  him.  When 
found  and  desired  to  surrender,  this  indomitable 
and  factious  spirit,  who  had  bearded  the  King  ot 
France  in  his  might,  and  treated  the  orders  of  a 
Scottish  pri\7-council  with  contempt,  endea%*onred 
to  resist  tliein,  but  in  vain.  His  life,  however,  was 
afterwards  spared  by  the  king,  who,  by  a  very  slight 
stretch  of  certain  laws  then  existing,  might  have 
deprived  him  of  it  This  demenqr  is  said  to  have 
aruen  ftomjanies*  tegard  for  Hanulton's  nephew, 
then  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  afterwards  Earl  of 
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Haddington.  The  former,  after  his  capture,  spent 
ttie  rcniuirnlcr  of  his  days  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
was  sent  at  oaoe  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  the 
kingdom. 

Amongst  other  peculiarities  of  Hamilton,  it  is 
recorded  that  he  entertained  a  strong  aversion  to 
the  introthiction  of  English  words  into  the  Scottish 
language,  a  practice  which  wxs  then  becoming 
fashionable ;  and  in  the  abuse  which  he  was  con- 
stantly heaping  on  the  Protestant  preachers,  he  fre- 
qncDtly  charges  them  with  *'1cnapping  Si^drone" 
(aiming  at  Kiv^^'.i^li},  am!  '^till  greater  enormity,  with 
having  it  "iniineiUit  at  London  in  contempt  of  our 
native  l.ingviage;'"  and  in  jiroof  at  once  of  his  abhor- 
rence of  all  innovation  in  this  particular,  and  of  his 
partiality  for  the  native  nnadultented  laanage  of 
Dis  own  oountiy,  he  always  wrote  in  m  itjrTe  some- 
what more  uncantli  dun  was  wamnted  by  tlic 
period  in  whidi  he  lived. 

HAMILTON,  John,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  the  last  Scottish  primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
fithli,  was  the  aatoiai  son  of  James  Earl  of  Amm, 

bjr  a  gentlewoman  of  Ayrshire.  No  nearer  approxi- 
mation seems  to  have  been  made  to  the  period  of 
his  birth  than  that  it  must  have  happened  some 
time  during  the  reign  of  James  V.  The  early  edu- 
cation of  a  person  so  situated  is  not  Ukdv  to  have 
attracted  mnch  attention,  and  we  may,  wUn  a  pietty 
equal  chance  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  either  receive 
or  reject  the  statement  of  M'Kcnzie,'  made  with  the 
laudible  desire  of  hiot;rapticrs  to  afford  complete 
and  minute  information,  tliat  he  studied  the  belles- 
lettres  and  philosophy  at  Glasgow,  and  theology  in 
Ftance^  where  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  ft  is, 
however,  sufficiently  ascertained,  that  he  returned 
in  the  year  1 543  from  some  residence  or  journey  in 
France,  and  found  himself  abbot  of  Paisley,  a  situa- 
tion within  the  limits  of  the  extensive  church  patron- 
age of  his  father,  to  which  the  son  waa  nominated  in 
1541.*  The  circumstance  of  his  jooney  through 
England  in  his  lettnm  (ram  France  introduced  this 
ambitious  man  to  the  commencement  of  his  restless 
career.  He  was  graciously  received  by  I  lenry  VI 1 1. , 
and  either  in  duplicity  or  i^^norancc  of  the  scene  of 
action  about  to  open  to  him,  he  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  English  monarch  with  regard  to  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Sootlaod,  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  use  his  best  endeavoors  to  frustrate. 
On  his  arrival  in  Scotland  he  found  the  path  of 
distinction  just  opened  to  his  view,  by  the  recent 
a<lvancemcnt  of  his  vacillating  brother  to  the  regency 
of  the  kinedom,  and  may  have  conceived  those  high 
projects  nrnich  the  weakness  of  his  unhappy  relative 


'  M'Kenrie'a  Livtt  rfScets  Wrilrrt,  iii.  loa. 

•  The  accurate  aulhon  of  the  Hut/yry  of  tkt  Smatttn  cf  the 
Cotltft  ymtiet  have  referred  thu  presentation  to  %o  early  a 
period  as  1595.  TImw  muthon  are  luuaUjr  extremely  minute  in 
dMir  refcrencct,  Imt  ho*  the  authority  i<  omhled.  We  prc- 
ninie  k  to  be dutof  Qawfotd,  who  'm\a*Oficm  c/Stntt  refers 
liieevcat  to  Ibanme  period.  The  latter  »  certainly  the  more 
veracious  authority  01  the  two.  yet,  aJmittitJg  that  we  have 
n  jt  un  jcreone  the  labou:  ■  1  .m  invc-.ii>:.»ti  in  among  the  onginal 
rrc'inU  which  might  clear  up  so  wide  .1  divcrjjcnc".  wc  .ire  in 
clincd  in  ihi*  iHNtancc  to  bcUcvc  the  dicHim  of  M'Kcniie.  1  he 
authors  of  the  Ute  work  alluded  to  falsify  the  ^utcmcnt  of 
IC'Kviiic  that  Hamilton  was  on  the  Contiitent  for  lome  years 
pmiouily  to  >S43>  W  a  reference  to  the  records  of  parliament, 
in  which  ihaaMot  of  Paisley  is  mentioned  in  two  scdcnmtt. 
tiiatof  fSM  aad  that  of  1540.  If  Hamilton  was  not  appointed 
tilt  IMti  tM*  must  have  been  the  previous  abhot.  If  he  wis 
appomMd  in  1545,  we  can  only  accede  to  M'Kenzie's  state- 
ment of  hia  absence  on  the  Continent  on  the  supp':isition  that 
he  had  taken  njv.>nt.»^e  of  the  aLt  3d,  J.imes  1.  cli.ip  52. 
which  entitled  prelates,  earU,  &c.,to  appear  liy  their  pr.iLii- 
ratiirs,  on  producing  proof  of  a  necessary  i  .iuse  -if  ,i;iv.t,i  c  — a 
privilege  which,  if  it  was  ever  taken  advantage  of,  fell  soon 
after  tatodiMH. 


fostered,  while  it  interfered  w:th  their  consummation. 
He  joined  Cardinal  Beaton  in  that  opposition  winch 
the  primate's  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  church 
prompted  him  to  exhibit  towards  the  matrimonial 
alliance  with  England,  and  the  enemies  of  Hamilton 
have  not  been  backward  in  attriboting  to  him  an 
unhesitating  application  to  the  most  ungenerous  and 
infamous  means  for  the  achievement  of  his  ends, 
throughout  the  heart-burning  and  unfortunate  pro> 
gress  of  that  renowned  conference.  The  change 
produced  in  tiie  regent's  policy  by  the  persiusioa 
of  the  abbot,  ami  the  something  more  than  persua- 
sion of  the  cardinal,  assisted  by  the  insitlts  of  the 
Knglish  monarch,  is  well  kiioun,  with  all  its  caiam- 
itous  consequences.  The  perseverance  of  Hamilton 
was  rewarded  by  the  offices  of  privy-seal  and  of 
high-treasurer,  in  which  latter  hesacoeeded Kirkcaldy 
oi  (irange.  In  1545  he  wtB  further  rewarded  by 
the  wealthy  liiiih"[>ric  of  Dunkeld.  With  unscrupu- 
lous greed  he  wished  to  retain,  after  his  elevation, 
both  the  dignity  and  emolument  of  his  abbacy,  but 
was  prompted  to  resign  them  on  his  brother  James 
being  nominated  his  successor,  with  the  moderate 
reservation  of  the  fmits  of  the  benefice  during  his 
lifetime,  and  the  power  to  re-enter,  in  the  event  of 
surviving  his  brother.  On  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Beaton  Hamilton  was  translated  to  the  archbi&hopric 
of  St.  Andrewik  Unmindful  of  the  fitte  of  his  pre- 
decessor, he  oommenoed  his  inatiqw'rioas  career  with 
blood.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Adam  Wallace  was 
tried  before  him  in  a  synod  in  the  Blackfriars' 
Church  of  Kdinhur^^li,  and  being  found  guilty  of 
acting  as  a  vagrant  preacher,  baptizing  his  own 
children,  and  of  inability  to  discover  the  term 
''mass"  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  was  delivered 
over  to  the  civil  judges  and  burned  at  the  stake. 
Cut  the  archUsIrap  was  not  one  of  those  who 
wclcomtxl  the  rising  strength  of  the  Reformation 
with  fire  and  swoiij.  He  was  a  strong-thinking 
and  acute  man,  with  a  mind  conversant  in  the 
weakneases  and  pmgodices  of  men,  and  well  adapted 
to  hold  the  balance  firmly  and  cantioasly  between 
contending  parties.  He  was  not  of  those  spirits 
framed  to  be  the  scourges  of  the  earth ;  but  fate  had 
cast  liiin  in  evil  days  on  an  unhappy  I. mil,  \\]iL:re 
men  were  not  accustomed  to  scruple  at  the  measures 
by  which  they  gratified  their  peaskms  or  prqndices, 
and  the  minds  formed  in  more  peaceful  times  for 
better  things  bunt  the  regulating  power  vhidi 
might  have  lestn^tcd  them  in  a  period  of  IcM 

temptation. 

Hamilton  saw  the  coming  enemy,  and  the  mode- 
ration and  firmness  with  which  he  defended  the 
church  protracted  for  a  short  period  the  Ul  of  the 
crumbling  fiibric.  He  used  his  utmost  endearonis 
to  put  to  rest  a  fiery  controversy  which  inflamed  hts 
tlistrict,  on  the  subject  of  addressing  the  I.oni's 

Erayer  to  the  saints;  a  hetenxiox  English  prieit 
aving  maintainetl  that  it  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Deity  alone,  while  an  orthodox  friar  of  St.  Acdrewa 
proved,  by  a  syllogistic  examination  fA  each  dcput* 
ment  of  the  prayer,  that  there  were  good  reasons 
w^hy  it  ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  saints,  because 
there  were  no  references  in  it  which  would  not  apply 
to  their  situation,  excepting  towards  the  end,  where 
requests  were  made  which  it  was  entirely  beyond  the 
power  of  saints  to  grant,  and  in  which  their  iatero 
cesMon  only  should  be  presumed  to  be  requested. 
Out  of  the  discussions  on  this  matter  arose  disputes 
on  the  exact  mental  value  of  the  appeal  to  the  saints, 
some  maintaining  it  to  be  made  to  the  saints  mater- 
taUUTt  while  it  was  made  to  the  Dei^  farmmlitc 
— otbets,  diat  while  it  was  addressed  to  the  Deitj 
frim^falUtr,  it  cane  befbie  the  aainu  asamf/rMa^ 
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faliter:  and  the  grades  of  distinction  being  too 
numerous  f.ir  tlie  Cdiisiiiomtion  of  the  primate,  who 
was  never  a  casuist  without  having  some  purpose  in 
view,  he  remitted  them  to  a  provincial  synod,  which 
duly  attaaded  to  the  interest  of  the  saints.  At  this 
synod  the  ardibtshop  performed  one  of  those  prudent 
acts  of  reconciliation  by  which  he  sought  to  avert 
the  fall  of  his  order.  He  had  prepared  a  catechism 
containing  an  exposition  in  English  of  the  commami- 
■enta^  tiw  creed,  and  the  Loras  prayer,  which  was 
fmuDy  approved  of  1>y  the  synod,  and  ordered  to 
be  read  to  the  people  on  Sunda)'s  and  holidays  by 
the  curates  of  tlie  respective  churches  and  wliich 
was  afterwards  circulated  thioi;_;!i  the  c-uintry  at 
such  a  small  price  as  might  remunerate  the  hawkers 
by  idhon  It  was  vended.  In  the  year  1551  the 
days  of  this  ambitioas  priest  appeared  to  be  nearl  v 
ended  by  a  stubborn  asthmatic  complaint,  which 
(icfied  the  skill  of  the  Scottish  physicians,  who 
pronounced  his  recovery  as  hopeless.  The  cele- 
nuted  Cardan  was  induced,  by  a  magnificent  re- 
nmeration,  to  visit  him,  and  the  disease  yielded 
cither  to  the  medicines  of  the  empyric  or  to  nature. 
M'Kcn2i£  has  taken  much  pains  to  prove  that,  in 
cailiug  for  tiie  assistance  of  this  singular  individual, 
the  primate  did  not  appeal  to  the  powers  of  magic, 
u  Buchanan  and  others  have  accused  him  of  luvtog 
done;  Imt  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether,  from 
the  character  of  both  parties,  the  patient  did  not 
mppose  he  was  receiving,  and  the  physician  that  he 
was  sdministering,  the  aid  of  unholy  jn)wers.  The 
influence  of  Hamilton's  mind  over  that  of  his  brother 
'\i  shown  by  the  advantage  taken  of  his  siclcness. 
The  qiwen>notber  seiaed  the  oppoitnni^  whidi  her 
own  ambitious  views  and  the  instigations  of  her 

family  had  prepared  her  to  use,  and  extracted  tVoni 
the  feeble  regent  a  resignation  of  his  authority  into 
her  o^vn  hands.  The  archbishop  on  his  recovery 
felt  the  indignation  natural  to  a  iierce  and  ambitious 
spirit,  compelled  by  his  sitoation  to  depend  on  a 
person  whose  facile  mind  required  to  be  kept  .at  its 
purpose  by  the  firmness  of  his  own.  According  to 
Sir  James  Melville,  the  convalescent  jiriest  received 
the  intelligence  with  a  bur^t  of  rage;  "he  cursed, 
and  cried  out  that  the  governor  was  a  very  beast  for 

£'  ting  the  government  to  her,"  bestowing  an  epi- 
not  very  decorous  on  the  princess  vvno  stood 
between  his  brother  and  the  throne.  Hut  Sir  James 
Melville  mentions  the  intelligence  as  having  l>een 
mxived  by  him  when  abroad,  and  from  the  iiifor- 
nation  of  Captain  Ninian  Cockbom,  "a  busy 
vmidler,**— and  however  certainly  Mre  may  judge  of 

the  ambitious  prospects  of  the  archbishop,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  wouhl  have  uttered  tliem  in  a  situation 
which  would  have  admitted  their  being  reported  to 
such  a  person.  The  effect  of  his  recovery  is  a 
father  evidence  of  his  powerful  mind.  The  resign 
■Itioa not  dolv and  formally  completed  was  revoked, 
and  with  all  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  dignity, 
the  powerful  princess  was  compellitl  to  submit  for 
a  time.  After  a  protracted  conference,  the  queen- 
mother,  aided  by  the  influence  of  those  whom  her 
polished  manners  had  secured,  and  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  general,  whom  she  affected  to  protect, 
ifcotided  by  the  will  of  her  (laughter,  no  longer  an 
infant,  obtained  her  end;  but  the  .advantages  stiiui- 
Lite<l  lor  by  the  archbishop  on  the  part  of  his  brother 
were  the  same  as  those  wiiich  bad  \ttta.  held  out  to 
him  as  a  bait  at  the  commencement  of  the  contract, 
acknowledging,  as  a  principal  article,  the  cx-rcgent's 
right  of  succession,  lading  the  young  queen,  which 
Settns  to  have  presented  to  the  rjxhbishop  golden 
tnews  of  ambition  wtuch  it  were  difficult  to  fathom. 
Hidiato  the  piinMcjr  of  Hamilton  had  been  marked 


by  but  one  act  of  persecution,  with  which  he  uas 
hut  indirectly  connected;  but  just  after  the  perio<i  of 
the  last  incident  described,  he  appalled  the  nation  by 
the  perpetration  of  an  act  for  wnich  neither  rel^ous 
bigotry,  oppiMtion  to  the  regent,  nor  the  al^ed 
influence  of  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  are  sufficient 
satisfactorily  to  account,  in  a  man  who  knew  so  well 
the  advantage  of  moderate  counsels.  Walter  Mill, 
an  .aged  Protestant  minister,  was  tried  at  St. 
Andrews  before  the  archbishop,  found  guilty  of 
heresy,  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  flames. 
Men  looked  with  such  deep  horror  on  the  act,  that 
an  individual  possessing  the  requisite  powers  could 
hardly  be  found  to  add  the  supplementary  authority 
of  the  civil  judge — no  one  would  furnish  a  rope  to 
bind  the  martyr  to  the  stake^  and  the  archbishop 
had  to  provide  with  his  own  sacred  hands  the 
necessary  implement.  The  people  of  the  country 
marked  the  spot  of  Mill's  death  by  rearing  over 
it  a  heap  of  stones,  and  so  often  as  these  were  re- 
moved, the  sullen  memorial  was  restored  by  the 
patient  and  unyielding  people.  This  was  one  of 
the  marked  acts  which  either  terrify  or  give  impulse 
to  a  slowly  approaching  enemy — it  had  the  latter 
effect.  Knox  preached  soon  after  in  the  pulpit  of 
his  cathedral  church,  and  the  usual  destruction 
attended  his  presence.  The  archbishop,  who,  what- 
ever  he  might  be  in  politics,  was  no  bigist  In  religion, 
strove  to  compromise  with  the  arch-reformer,  admit- 
ting that  there  were  many  evils  in  the  church  which 
should  he  remedied,  but  that  "he  should  do  wisely 
to  retain  the  old  policy,  which  had  been  the  work 
of  many^geiiOrtiKn  put  a  better  in  its  place,  which 
his  new  nodd  was  fiu  from," — bat  the  proffer  was 
unnoticed.  He  made  a  last  and  daihig  effort  in  the 
committee  of  estates  in  1 560,  wliich  gave  the  sanction 
of  law  to  the  doctrines  and  government  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  He  there  objected  to  his  own  brother, 
the  Bishop  of  Aigyle,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Galloway 
being  admitted  as  lords  of  the  articles,  to  prepare 
themeas-.irc  Tir  the  adoption  of  the  house,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  parliament  of  .Scotland, 
because  they  had  embraced  rresbyterianism,  and 
were  therefore  disqualified  by  the  constitution  they 
were  about  to  alter :  and,  along  with  the  Biabops  m 
Dunkeld  and  Dunblane,  ^ve  an  nnavailing  o|^Mn« 
tion  to  the  measures. 

Three  years  after  this  convention  he  became 
amenable  to  one  of  its  provisions,  which  prohibited 
the  celebration  of  mass,  and  was  committed  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  whence  he  was  released  throngh 
the  reiterated  tears  and  intercessions  of  Queen  Mary. 

Royal  favour  still  beamed  on  the  archbishop,  but  it 
was  clouded  by  popular  hatred.  In  1506,  at  the  im- 
prudent request  of  the  queen,  he  baptized  tlie  young 
prince  with  the  ceremoaies  of  the  Cnurch  of  Rome; 
and  with  stilt  more  impnidenoe^  if  not  with  a  design 
of  aiding  the  perpetration  of  deep  wickedness,  he 
w.as,  on  tlie  23d  of  .September,  of  the  same  year, 
perstuially  reinvcste<l  by  the  queen's  signature,  in 
the  consi>torial  jurisdiction,  of  which  the  clergy  in 
general  had  been  deprived  by  the  l^slature.  Whit« 
akcr,  with  the  nupoaei  of  n  apodal  pleader  before 
him,  maintains  this  not  to  have  been  a  revival  of  the 
jurisdiction,  but  the  special  gift  of  an  authority  which 
had  not  been  discontinuetl.  Not  to  argue  on  the 
improl)abiltty  that  a  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the 
IxKly  of  right  should  be  bestowed  on  one  particular 
member  by  favour,  the  act  of  paiiiament  whldt  trans: 
fers  ti)  the  crMTimissaries  the  consistoria!  authority  of 
the  churcii,  is  as  plain  as  a  Scottish  act  U:,ually  is. 
The  dangerous  an<l  invidious  jurisdiction  thus  be- 
stowed was  used  on  one  great  occasion,  and  history 
has  preserved  noother  instance  of  its  sppliestiont  be 
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granted  t  commission  to  judf^es,  who  severed  the  in> 

c  uncnicnt  ImiKis  hv-uvixt  I'^  irl  Puithwcll  and  his  wife, 
wlucti  intcrlcri-Hi  iti  ■ionic  respeclb  witli  tlie  furinality 
of  a  marri.i;.;t;  \vnli  the  i[uccii,  and  tliis  act,  coupled 
with  the  circumstance  tliat  the  archbishop  was  one 
of  those  who  prepared  the  account  of  the  murder  of 
iJarnley,  so  hastily  transmitted  to  the  French  court, 
originated  in  the  minds  of  his  enemies  suspicions  of 
deep  goiltt  the  juKke  of  which  we  do  not  pietend  to 
judge. 

The  fidelity  of  the  archbishop  towMfds  the  queen, 
however  moch  parly  spint  may  account  for  it  on 
ambitious  gronnds,  is,  by  a  charitable  tnterpretation, 

a  pleasing;  p.irt  of  his  character.  He  was  the  heart 
and  head  o!  ihc  j'aily  which  associated  for  her  cause 
during;  her  conhnenicnt  in  Lochleven.  lie  aided 
her  escape,  and  boldly  urged  on  the  battle,  so  unfor- 
tunate to  the  queen,  which  followed.  He  now  bid 
a  perpetual  aoiieu  to  the  state  and  pomp  he  had  so 
long  sttstained,  and  seems  to  have  for  more  than  a 
year  wandered  through  the  country  in  si-arch  of  a 
roof  to  protect  him.  On  the  oipture  of  I)und>artoa 
Castle,  m  1571,  the  governor  of  which  ha<l  bestowed 
m  him  temporaiy  protection^  he  was  tried  on  an  ac- 
cnaation  of  Rmr  seveml  acts  of  treason,  l^,  **That 
he  knew,  and  was  participand  or  accomplice  in  the 
murdering  of  King  Henr)',  the  queen's  husband. 
2d,  That  he  conspired  aj^ainst  the  king's  person 
at  the  murdering  of  the  first  regent,  intending  to 
have  ntrprised  the  ca.->tle  of  Stintalg,  and  to  have 

been  master  thereof  at  his  pleaauie.  3d,  That  he 
Icnew,  or  was  participand  in  the  murder  of  Tames 

Ear!  of  Murray,  the  late  regent.  4th,  That  lie  lay 
in  wait  at  the  wood  of  Calendar  for  llie  shiughtcr  of 
Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  present  regent."  With 
a  candour  which  ought  to  weigh  much  with  the 
world  in  the  consideration  of  the  other  atrocities  of 
wliich  he  has  been  accused,  he  confessed  with  contri- 
tion a  participation  in  the  third  crime  laid  to  his 
cli.iige.  Mueli  confusion  and  mystery  attend  llie 
accounts  of  this  trial  which  have  reached  our  time; 
but  it  would  appear  that  some  diiBculties,  either  in 
form  or  evidence  attending  the  proof  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  prompted  recourse  to  a  fiction 
convenient  on  sulIi  oLci-iDns,  and  di.sgraoefilt  to  the 
law  in  w  inch  it  found  a  jiLaee  -  an  act  of  forefault uic 
in  al'it'Ki  li.i  1  l>L-en  pa>sed  agaui^t  the  archln-h'.ip  in 
the  tirit  parliament  of  Regent  .Murray,  and  in  terms 
of  that  act  he  was  hanged  on  the  common  gibbet  of 
Stirling,  in  his  ]x)ntificial  robes,  on  the  5th  April, 
1571.  Tlic  ignominy  gratuitously  bestowed  on  the 
reverend  head  of  their  party  anil  religion  was  not 
soon  forgot  by  the  adherents  of  the  Hamiltous,  and 
long  after  his  haughty  indomitable  spirit  had  ceased 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  his  name^ 
and  tne  memory  of  his  fiite,  were  bonds  of  union  to 
the  Papists,  and  dreaded  by  the  Protestants.  Like 
that  of  all  violent  partisans,  the  memory  of  Hamil- 
ton has  been  coloured  with  much  lilatne  and  with 
much  praise.  liuchanan  has  wasted  good  Latin  both 
in  prose  and  verse  in  ascribing  to  him  all  the  vices 
of  wliich  poor  human  nature  is  susceptible — "Arcbi- 
episcopus  etiam  in  omninm  remm  licentia  snis 
cupiditatibus  obsequebatur;"  nor  docs  he  hesitate 
to  charge  him  with  accession  to  two  deliberate 
murders  from  tlie  punishment  consequent  on  one  of 
which,  his  influence  protected  the  principal  perpe- 
trator, the  father  of  his  mistress.  His  inoonanenoe 
is  a  charge  which  clrcuoittaiMes  have^  to  a  consider* 
able  extent,  justified. 

HAMILTON,  Patrick,  one  of  the  first  martyrs 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reibmed  religion,  was  bom 
about  the  ytax  1501}.  He  was  n^hew  to  the  £arl 


of  Arran  by  his  father,  and  to  the  Dulce  of  ATbiny 

by  hi>  mother;  and  was  besides  rehled  to  Kmg  |;ur,cs 
v.  of  Scotland.  And  by  this  illu^tnous  coniiectnin 
there  stands  forth  another  proof  of  the  erronruus- 
ness  of  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  the  first 
Reformers  were  generally  men  of  inferior  birth.  He 
wxs  early  educated  for  the  church,  with  l^gh  views 
of  preferment  from  his  powerful  connections,  and,  in 
order  that  he  might  ]>r<)secutc  his  studies  undisturWd 
by  any  cares  for  his  present  subsistence,  had  the 
abbacy  of  Ferme  bestowed  upon  him.  While  yet 
but  a  very  you^g  man  he  travelled  into  Gennsny, 
with  the  view  ofcompleting  those  studies  which  he 
had  bcgim  at  home,  and  to  which  he  bad  applied 
himself  with  great  assiduity.  Attractal  by  the  fame 
of  the  university  of  Wurtemberg,  he  rejaircd  tlntlicr. 
and  after  remaining  some  time,  removed  to  that  of 
Marpurg,  where  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
pnUic  <Ssputations  on  theological  oueationa.  Here 
ne  formed  an  intimacy  with  uieoeTeorated  refermers 
Martin  Luther  and  Philip  Melancthon,  who  finding 
in  Hamilton  an  apt  scholar,  and  one  already  cele- 
brated for  superior  talent,  soon  and  successfully  in- 
structed him  in  the  new  views  of  religion  which  they 
themselves  entertained.  His  rapid  progress  in  these 
studies  delighted  his  instructors,  and  not  only  they 
themselves,  but  all  who  were  of  their  way  of  thinking, 
soon  perceived  that  in  their  young  ]iupd  ihcy  h.%d 
found  one  who  would  make  a  distinguished  figure  in 
prop.igating  the  new  faith.  Acconlingly  he  be- 
came an  object  of  great  interest  to  all  the  disciples 
of  Dither  and  Melancthon,  who  wailed  whh  mudi 
anxiety  to  see  what  jxirt  the  youthful  reformer 
would  take  in  the  enterprise  of  at  once  over- 
tlirowing  the  Church  of  Rome  an-l  establishing 
that  of  the  tnie  religion;  a  task  which  not  only 
required  talents  of  the  highest  order  to  cond>at  the 
learned  men  who  were  of  the  opponte  laith,  tiot 
also  the  most  determined  courage  to  face  the  dan- 
gers which  were  ceitain  to  ni  c^  itij  lan  v  their  hos- 
tility. In  the  meantime,  Hamilton  had  come  to 
the  resolution  of  beginning  his  perilous  career  in  his 
native  country,  and  with  this  Tiew  returned  to  Scot- 
land, being  yet  little  more  than  twenty-thiee  yean 
of  age.  The  gallant  vounL;  si  ildier  of  the  true  church 
had  no  sooner  arrived,  th.in.  although  he  knew  it 
was  at  the  hazard  of  his  lil'e,  for  lluss  and  Jerome  in 
Cemiany,  and  Kcsliy  and  Craw  in  Scotland,  bad 
alrea<ly  j>crishc<l  by  the  flames  for  holding  tenets  Op* 
posed  to  those  of  Rome — be  b^an  publicly  to  ex- 
pose the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church,  and  to 
]>t)int  out  the  errors  which  ha«l  crept  into  its  religion 
as  professc<l  in  Scotland.  Hamilton's  gentle  de- 
meanour and  powerful  eloquence  soon  procured  him 
many  followers,  and  these  were  every  day  increas- 
ing in  number.  The  Romish  ecclesiasttcs  became 
alarmed  at  this  progress  of  heresy,  and  dctcrmii>ed 
to  put  an  immetlialc  stop  to  it.  Not  choosing,  how- 
ever, at  t'lrsi  to  proceed  openly  against  him,  Beaton, 
then  .Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  under  pretence  of 
desiring  a  friendly  conference  with  him  on  religious 
matters,  invited  nim  to  that  city,  then  the  bead- 
qnarters  of  the  Romish  churdi  m  Scotland.  De» 
ceivcd  by  the  terms  of  the  invit.-.tion.  HnmtliDii  re- 
paired to  St.  Andrews.  All  that  Beaton  dcired 
was  now  attained;  the  young  Reformer  was  within 
his  grasp.  One  Campl)cll,  a  prior  of  the  Black 
Friars,  wras  employed  to  confer  vrith  him,  and  to  as- 
certain what  his  doctrines  really  were.  This  dti^ 
Campbell  performed  by  means  of  the  most  profound 
treachery.  HcafTeited  to  Ik-  i>ersuade'l  hy  Hamil- 
ton's reasoning,  acknowledged  that  his  objections 
against  the  Romish  religion  were  well  founded,  .md. 
in  shoitt  seemed  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  bis 
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imsQsperting  victim;  airl  thus  obtained  from  him 
jckaowlcdgmeiitN  of  opmions  which  brought  him 
immediately  uiulcr  the  power  of  the  church.  Canip- 
bdl  having  from  time  to  time  reported  the  conver- 
aikms  which  took  place,  Hamilton  was  at  length 
apprehended  in  the  middle  of  the  nij^ht,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  On  the  d.iy  after  he  was  l)rougl)t  b  fore 
the archbi&hop  and  his  convention,  charged  with  ( n- 
tcrtaioii^  soadiy  heretical  opinions,  Campbell  i '  i 
Us  acctber.  and  as  a  matter  <»  course  Hamilton  bein^ 
Ibund  guihy,  was  sentenced  to  be  deprived  of  aU 
t^ignitic^  honours,  orders,  offices,  and  benefices  iti 
the  church;  and  furthonnnrc.  to  be  delivered  over  to 
the  iecular  arm  for  c  rj  oical  punishment,  a  result 
iriiich  sooD  followed.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  he  was  Intnried  to  tlie  stake,  test  the  king  should 
inttrf'."c  in  his  Iv-linlf.  .\  quantity  of  timber,  coals, 
aui  otlicr  combu-tildcs  h.;ving  Iwen  collected  into 
a  pile  in  the  are.i  b-jJorc  tlie  ^ate  of  St.  Salvator's 
Collei;e,  the  young  martyr  was  bound  to  a  stake  in 
the  nuiidle  of  it.  A  train  of  powder  had  been  laid 
to  kindle  the  fire,  but  the  effect  of  its  explosion  was 
only  to  add  to  the  victim's  sufferings,  for  it  failed  to 
igiiite  the  pile,  but  scorched  his  face  and  hands 
severely.  In  thi^  dreadful  situaiioa  he  remained, 
Maying  fervently  the  while,  and  maintaining  his 
kith  with  ttmhaken  fortitude,  until  more  powder  was 
hraosht  from  the  castle.  The  fire  vras  now  kindled, 
anl  the  intrepid  sufferer  perishcl.  recommending  his 
ioul  to  his  Gud,  and  calling  upon  him  to  dispel  the 
darkness  which  overshadowed  the  land. 

The  infamous  and  most  active  agent  in  hisxlestnic- 
lion,  Campbdl,  was  soon  after  Hamilton's  death 
Miied  with  a  remorse  of  conscience  for  the  part  he 
had  acted  in  bringing  al>out  that  tragedy,  which 
drore  him  to  diitincti  tn,  and  he  died  a  year  after, 
under  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  of  eternal 
wnlh. 

HAMILTQN,  Robert,  LL.D.,  a  mathematician 

«nd  pjlitical  economist,  was  Iiwrii  in  Juni-,  I74  v 
He  was  the  eighth  sou  of  G."ivin  lianullon, '  a  Ijook- 
Kller  and  publisher  in  Edinburgh,  whose  father  was 
u  one  time  professor  of  dtvinily  in,  .and  afterwards 
principal  of,  the  tinivetslty  o{  Edinburgh.    In  the 

lil'c  of  a  student,  who  has  Imrdly  ever  left  his  l)ooks 
to  engage  even  in  liteiar)'  coiitr  ivorsy,  there  is  seldnm 
much  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  reader: 
but  when  perusing  the  annals  of  one  <if  the  most 
fewisli  periods  of  the  history  of  the  world,  posterity 
■ay  show  a  wish  to  know  something  about  the  man 
who  diMOvered  the  fallacy  of  the  celebrated  i^inking 
kad,  and  checkcvl  a  nation  in  the  career  of  extrav^- 
gttce  by  displaying  to  it  the  unnalliated  truth  of  its 
ntiation.  Holding  this  in  mind,  we  will  be  excused 
far  giving  to  the  world  some  minutise  of  this  remark- 
able man,  whom  neither  the  events  of  his  life  in 
general,  nor  his  connection  with  the  literary  liistory 
of  the  a[^e,  would  have  rendered  an  object  of  much 
hio^r.i;.h:cjl  interest.  I.ilie  many  men  who  have  sig- 
ulued  themselves  for  the  originality  or  abstractness 
of  their  views,  Hamilton  in  his  eany  years  suffered 
nadifrom  constitutional  debility,  an  afHiction  from 
a^lidl  his  many  after-years  were  sign.illy  exempt,  till 
his  last  iline--s  his  only  cmnplaint  being  a  frequent 
lecanencc  of  lumbago,  which  gave  him  a  character- 
istic stoop  in  waUung.  He  is  described  as  having 
thowD,  in  the  prqgien  of  his  education,  an  appetite 

'  Havin  Himiltnn  executed  an  inRcnious  and  accurate  model 
<■(  E  iinburjh,  winch  cirtt  him  «.oin<;  yeirs*  labour,  and  was 
CjHiaiteii  in  a  nmiti  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  175 ^  and  1754; 
»/l«r  hi»  death  It  W.U  neglected  .in  J  broken  up  rr  lircwvi.Mi. 
h  tepretented  a  vheme  I'  r  n  •  ,  t  . '.I.c  H'.^li  Street  by 
ariopna  rood  from  fr-  U'-  I  .  ,  pr.i  iN.:lv  I'lc  idea  suo> 
l*V>*Mqr  aCUd  upon  to  the  viapruvcwcut  of  the  cuy. 


for  almost  every  description  of  knowledge,  and  to 
have  added  to  the  si)ecies  of  information  I'ur  ^liich 
he  has  been  celebrated,  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
classical  and  general  philosophical  subjects.  A  re> 
spected  friend,  long  belonging  to  the  circle  of  Hamil- 
ton's literary  acquaintance,  has  described  his  mind 
as  having  less  quickness  in  sudden  apprehension  of 
Ins  subject,  than  power  in  ^appling  with  all  its  liear- 
iiii;-.,  and  comprehending  it  thoroughly  after  it  had 
been  sometime  submitted  to  his  comprehension;  it 
was  exactly  of  that  steady,  strong,  and  trustworthy 
on.'cr  on  which  teachers  of  sense  and  zeal  love  to 
bestow  their  labour.  He  was,  in  consequence,  a 
general  favourite  with  his  iiistructitrs,  and  more 
especialhr  with  the  oelebmted  Matthew  btewart,  pro- 
fessor ofmathematics  in  Edinburgh,  who  kxikea  on 
the  progress  and  prospects  of  his  future  scholar  with 
]iriJe  and  friendly  satislaction.  The  paitiaiity  of 
Mr.  1  Luuillon  I'nr  a  literary  life  he  was  compclletl  to 
yield  to  circumstances,  which  rendered  it  expedient 
that* he  sliouid  spend  some  time  in  the  banking  estab- 
lish menl  of  Messrs.  William  Hogg  &  Son,  as  a  pre- 
paratory introduction  to  a  commercial  or  banking 
profession;  but  this  was  the  less  to  l>e  iegrctte<i,  ^\ 
if  it  did  not  give  him  the  first  introduction  to  liic 
kind  of  speculation  in  which  he  afterwards  indulged, 
it  must  have  early  provided  him  with  that  practical 
information  on  the  general  money  system  of  the 
country  which  his  w  irk^  so  strikingly  exhibit.  Soon 
after  this  Mr.  Hamilton  began  to  form  the  literary 
acquaintance  of  young  men  ot  his  own  standing  and 
pursuits,  some  of  whom  gathered  themselves  into 
tiiat  knot  of  confidential  literary  communication 
which  afterwards  expanded  into  a  nursery  of  orators, 
statesmen,  and  philos<)|)hers  of  the  highest  grade, 
now  well  known  by  tiie  name  of  the  Speculative 
Society,  'l  lie  manner  in  which  the  young  political 
economist  became  acquainted  w  ith  Lord  Karnes,  has 
something  in  it  of  the  simplici^  of  that  literary 
free-masonry  which  generally  u>na9 a  dudn  of  ftiendly 
intercourse  bctwcLMi  the  celebrated  men  of  any  jiar- 
ticular  period,  and  those  whq.arc  just  rising  to  rc- 
[tlacc  them  in  the  regard  and  admiration  of  the 
wo  rid.  His  locdsliip's  atteatioiUiaYing  been  attracted 
by  the  views  on  one  of  his  own  works,  expressed  in 

a  Ci;tici'-m  which  had  been  nmtnyraously  supplied  by 
Mr.  Ilamilton  to  one  of  the  jienodicals  of  the  day — 
he  conveyed  through  the  same  paper  a  wish  ih.at  the 
author  of  the  critique,  if  already  known,  might  become 
Uetter  known  to.himi.and  if  a  stranger,  would  com- 
municate tQ  him  the  fdeasure  of  his  acquaintance. 
The  diffident  crilic  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to 
accept  the  (latterinj;  utter;  the  elegant  )udi^c  exjirc-sed 
considerable  surpri.se  at  the  youth  of  the  writer,  when 
compared  with  the  justness  and  piofiindity  of  his 
views»  and  oommuDidited  to  him,  by  a  general  invita* 
tion  to  his  house,  the  advantages  of  an  intercourse 
with  his  refuuil  and  ;.;iftfd  circle  of  visitors.  In  1766 
Mr.  Hamilton,  then  only  twenty-tliree  years  of  .ngc, 
w.is  jiievailed  on  by  his  frientls  to  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  matliematical  chair  of  Marischal 
College  in  Aberdeen,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  and  thoH;;h  unsuccessful,  the  appointment 
being  III  favour  of  .Mr.  Trail,  he  left  behind  him  a 
very  high  sense  of  his  abilities  m  the  minds  of  the 
judges  of  the  competition,  one  of  whom,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Gregory,  states  that  "he  discovered  a  remark- 
able  genius  for  mathematics,  and  a  justness  of  appra- 
hension  and  perspicuity  that  Is  rarely  to  be  met 
w  ith." — "He  is,"  continues  the  same  individual,  "an 
excellent  demonstrator;  always  planneti  out  his  de- 
monstration with  judgment,  and  apprised  his  audience 
where  the  stress  lay,  so  that  he  brought  it  to  a  con- 
do^oB  in  a  most  perspicwNu iMaiMr«  MidiaaMli 
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a  way  tliat  no  person  of  common  understandinfj 
CouM  rni-.s  it."  After  this  unsucces-.ful  attempt  to 
acquire  a  situation  more  congenial  to  his  pursuits, 
Mr.  Hamilton  became  a  partner  in  the  conducting 
of  a  paper«iiuU  which  had  been  established  by  his 
&thei^-a  conoem  which,  in  1769,  he  relinquished  to 
the  care  of  a  manager  on  liis  ai-puintmcnt  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  acailciiiy  at  Perth.  In  1 77 1  he 
married  Miis  Anne  Mitchell  of  Ladath,  whom  he 
had  the  misfortune  of  losing  seven  years  afterwards. 
In  1779  the  chair  of  natural  phlloiaphy  in  Marisdial 
College,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  was  presented  to 
Dr.  Hamilton.  From  this  chair  Dr.  Copeland — a 
gentleman  whose  hijjh  scientific  knowledge  and 
private  worth  rcndereti  him,  to  all  who  had  tlie 
means  of  knowing  his  attainments  (df  which  he  has 
unfortunately  left  behind  him  no  qieaaien),  as  highly 
respected  for  his  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy 
and  history  as  his  colleague  was  for  that  of  the 
stuilie.s  he  more  particularly  fullowed  — had  been  re- 
moved to  the  mathematical  chair  in  the  same  utiNer- 
sity.  The  natural  inclination  and  studies  of  each 
led  bim  to  prefer  the  situation  of  the  other  to  his 
own,  and  after  teaching  the  natural  phikaopliy  cbss 
for  one  year,  Dr.  Hamilton  effected  an  exchange 
with  his  colleague,  satisfactory  to  both.  He  was 
not,  however,  formally  presented  to  the  mathematical 
chair  till  several  years  afterwards. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  period  Dr.  Hamilton 
had  oomoiMiced  the  series  of  usenil  woilts  whidi  have 
so  deservedly  raised  his  name.  In  1777  appeared  the 
practical  work  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Hamil- 
ton s  Mtrchandtse:  he  publishril  in  1790  a  short  es-^ay 
onPtcut  and  War,  full  of  those  benevolent  doctrines 
which  even  a  civilized  age  so  seldom  opposes  to  the 
progressof licensed dcstnKtion«  Ini7960r.UaaiUtoo 
putHished  his  ArithmiHe—^  woilc  which  has  been 
frequently  reprinted  ;  and  in  iSoo  another  work  of  a 
similar  elementary  description,  called  Heads  of  a 
Course  of  Mathematu  s,  intended  for  the  use  of  his 
o«m  students:  but  the  great  woiic  so  generally  at- 
tached to  his  name  did  not  appear  tiU  lie  had  passed 
his  seventieth  year.  The  Inquiry  (omeming  the 
Rise  and  Progress,  the  Redemption  and  Present  State 
of  the  A'ational  Debt  of  Great  Bnlam  was  piiblislicLl 
at  Edinburgh  in  1813.  It  created  in  every  quarter, 
except  that  which  nd^  have  best  profited  by  the 
wanung  voioei  a  sadden  consdoasness  of  the  ibily  of 
the  system  under  whidi  the  national  income  was  in 
many  respects  conducted,  but  it  was  not  till  his  dis- 
coveries had  made  their  silent  progress  through  the 
meduim  of  public  ojiinion  that  they  bci;an  i,'railually 
to  affect  the  measures  of  the  government.  The  prin- 
dpal  part  of  thb  inquiry  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion oif  the  measores  which  have  at  diflerent  periods 
been  adopted  for  attempting  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  The  earliest  attempt  at  a  sinking  lund 
was  made  in  the  year  1716,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpol^— a  measure  of  which  that  acute 
minister  may  not  imprni  .  iMv  have  seen  the  inntUity 
— as  in  the  year  1 733  h  c  1 1 1 1  i ;  cd  five  miUions  of  the 
then  sinking;  fun  1  i  i  rl;c  public  exisrcncics.  Tlie  ]>rin- 
ciple  always  nonuii.iUy  t-xistctl,  although  it  was  not 
maintained  with  ci'Ustant  regularity  and  zeal,  until 
the  year  1786,  when  the  celebrated  sinking  fund  of 
Mr.  Pitt  was  formed,  tiy  the  disposal  of  part  of  the 
income  of  the  nation  to  commissioners  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  debt— a  measure  which  wa.s  modified  m 
1792  by  the  assignment  of  one  per  cent,  annually  on 
the  nominal  capital  of  each  loan  contracted  during  the 
war,  as  a  sitiking  fund  appropriated  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  partiolar  loan  to  wKich  it  was  attached.  1 1 
nndeiwent  sevenl  odier  modlficadons,  particalariy  in 
l&»  and  1807.  The  great  profiliet  and  propoander 


of  this  system,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price,  unfolded 
his  views  on  the  subject  in  liis  treatise  Of  Rr^erstoti- 
ary  Annuities,  published  in  1 77 1.  It  is  a  general 
opinion  that  an  application  to  studies  strictly  nn. 
medcal  will  abetcsct  the  mind  from  the  prejudice 
and  enthttriasm  of  theory.  Dr.  Price  has  proved 
the  fallacy  of  such  a  principle  by  supporting  his  tables 
of  calculations  with  all  the  virulence  and  impatience  of 
a  vindicator  of  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  (xxms  or 
of  the  honour  of  Queen  Mary.  Dr.  Price  has  given  us 
a  i^owing  example  of  his  theory,  the  often-repeated 
instance  of  the  state  of  a  penny  set  aside  and  allowed 
to  accumtdate  from  the  time  of  Christ:  if  allowed  to 
remain  at  conq^ound  interest,  it  will  accumulate  to 
(we  forget  exactly  how  many  million  globes  of  gold, 
each  the  size  of  our  own  earth),  if  it  accumulate  at 
simple  interest,  the  golden  vision  shrinks  to  the  com* 
pass  of  a  lew  shilbngs;  and  if  not  put  out  at  interest 
at  all,  it  will  c  intinue  throiighnut  a!I  .ige-  the  iMttfu! 
penny  it  was  at  the  conunencenicnt.  The  ajtphca- 
tioii  of  the  principle  to  an  easy  and  cheap  mclho<i  of 
liquidating  the  national  debt  was  so  obvious  to  Dr. 
Price,  that  he  treated  the  comparative  coldness  with 
which  his  advice  was  received  as  a  man  who  con- 
sidered that  his  neighbours  are  deficient  in  compre- 
bending  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic;  and  it  certainly 
is  a  singular  instance  of  the  in<li  sicncc  of  the  national 
mind,  and  the  readiness  wnh  •  i  ^h  g  overnment 
grasped  at  any  illusive  theory  which  showed  a  heal- 
ing alternative  to  the  extravagance  of  its  measures, 
that  no  one  appeared  to  propose  the  convcr^vc  of  the 
simile,  and  to  remind  the  visionarj  financier  that  in 
apjilying  it  to  national  Kirrowing,  the  borrower,  by 
allowing  one  of  the  pennies  he  has  borrowed  to  ac- 
cumtdate in  his  favour  at  compound  interest,  is  in 
just  the  same  situation  as  if  be  bad  deducted  the 
penny  from  the  sum  he  borrowed,  and  tkus  prevented 

the  penny  and  its  compound  interest  fmni  accumulat- 
ing against  him.  The  practical  results  of  Dr.  I'rice's 
theories  weic,  the  jirojiosal  of  a  plan  by  which  a  na- 
tion might  borrow  at  simple  interest,  and  accumulate 
at  compound  interest  a  fund  for  its  repayment:  boldly 
pushing  his  theory  to  its  extremities,  and  maintaining 
that  it  is  belter  to  borrow  at  high  than  at  low  interest, 
because  the  debt  will  be  more  -peedily  repaid;  and, 
as  a  corollary,  that  a  sinking  fund  during  war  is  more 
efhcicnt  than  at  any  other  time,  and  that  to  terminate 
it  then  is  "the  madness  of  giviUE  it  a  mortal  blow.** 
I'he  supposition  maintained  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  op- 
position  to  these  golden  visions  of  eternal  Imrrowing 
for  the  |iurpose  of  increasing  national  iiclic>,  did  not 
re<"juire  the  aid  of  much  rhetoric  for  its  sujq/oil — it 
is,  that  if  a  person  borrows  money,  and  assigns  a 
part  of  it  to  accumulate  at  comimund  interest  for  the 
repayment  of  the  whole,  he  is  just  in  the  same  sitna- 
tion  as  if  he  had  deducted  that  part  from  his  loan — 
and  hence  the  general  scope  of  his  argument  goes  to 
prove  the  utter  usclessness  of  a  borrowed  sinking 
fund,  aild  the  ^lacy  of  continuing  its  oj^raiion  <iur- 
iiw  war,  or  when  the  expenditure  of  the  nation  over- 
bdances  the  income.  The  absurdity  of  setting  aside 
a  portion  of  the  sum  borrowed  for  this  purpose  (and 
generally  borrowed  at  more  disadv.antageous  terms 
as  the  loan  is  to  any  degree  iiicrca-.ed)  was  partially 
prevented  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fox;  but  the  sink- 
rag  land  was  strictly  a  borrowed  one,  in  as  fiv  as 
money  was  laid  aside  for  it,  while  the  natioa  was 
obliged  to  borrow  for  the  support  of  its  expenditure. 
The  evil  of  the  system  is  found  by  Dr.  H.amihon  to 
consist  not  only  in  the  fallacy  it  imposes  on  the  pub- 
lic, but  in  its  positive  loss  of  resources.  The  loans 
are  raised  at  a  rate  more  disadvantageous  to  the  bor- 
rower dian  that  at  wbidi  tbe  creditor  aflenraids  re- 
odves  payment  of  them»  and  the  manaeemcat  of  the 
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tftfcm  b  cspaisive.  If  s  man  who  is  in  debt  bor> 
nnnaaiely  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  debt,  and 
tmuactsthe  bu^^iucss  himself,  he  merely  exposes  him- 
self  to  more  trouble  than  he  would  have  encountered 
bjr  cootinuing  debtor  to  liis  former  creditor;  if  he 
cnplojr  an  agent  to  transact  the  bonness,  he  is  a  loser 
by  the  amount  of  fees  paid  to  that  agent. 

These  truths  Dr.  Hamilton  is  not  content  with 
proving  argumentatively ;  he  has  coupled  them  with 
a  minute  history  of  the  various  financial  proceedings 
of  the  OOBntry,  and  tables  of  practical  calculation, 
fiiiK  <m  the  one  hand  hiatancal  infonnation,  and 
on  me  odier  showing^  tlie  aact  snms  which  the 
government  has  at  different  periods  misapplied. 
Along  with  Mr.  Pitt's  system  of  finance  he  has  given 
an  account  of  that  of  Lord  Henry  Petty,  established 
in  i&>7^a  complicated  scheme^  the  operation  of 
which  seemt  not  to  have  been  peneeived  bjrits 

tOT)  and  which,  had  it  c-intinued  for  any  length  of 
time, might  liave  pruJuccil  elTccts  more  ruinnus  than 
those  of  any  system  which  has  been  devi^cil.  l  lie 
summary  of'^his  proofs  and  discussions  on  tlie  subject, 
as  expressed  in  his  own  words,  is  not  veiy  flattering 
to  the  principle  which  has  Ixen  in  general  followed. 
"The  excess  of  revenue  above  expenditure  is  the 
only  real  sinking  futiil  1  y  wJiich  the  public  debt  can 
be  discharged.  The  increase  of  the  revenue,  or  the 
dnaiaution  of  expense,  are  the  only  means  by  which 
a  liBkim;  fiind  can  be  enhuned,  and  its  operations 
lorfeicamoreeflectnal;  andausdieniesibrdiBdiarf* 
ing  the  national  debt  by  sinking  funds,  operating  by 
compound  interest,  or  in  any  other  manner,  unless  so 
far  as  they  are  founded  upon  this  principle,  are  il- 
iBSorr."  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  Dr.  Hamilton 
las  looked  with  a  feeling  of  anything  resembling 
enmity  on  the  object  of  his  att-ick;  he  has  allowed 
the  sinking  fund  all  that  its  chief  supporters  now  pre- 
tend to  arrogate  to  it,  although  the  admission  comes 
more  in  the  form  of  palliation  than  of  approbation. 
"If  the  nation,"  he  aa]rs»  "fanpiased  with  a  convio- 
tion  of  the  importance  of  a  qnttem  established  by  a 
popular  minister,  has,  in  order  to  adhere  to  it,  adopted 
measures  either  of  tn:i;ality  in  expenditure,  or  exer- 
tion in  raising  t.ix'-~,  \\h:Lh  it  would  not  other^vi.-,c 
luvc  done,  the  sink  1:  4  i  ;  id  ought  not  to  be  con- 
uderedioefibdent:  and  iu  effects  niay  be  of  ereat  im- 
pmtance"— **The  sfaikinf  fund,"  sa>'s  an  illustrious 
commentator  on  Dr.  Hamilton's  \v.  iik,  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Encyilopitdta  H> ilanniai,  followini;  up 
tlic  same  train  of  reasoning,  "is  tlicrc-forc  useful  as 
an  engine  of  taxation;"  and  now  that  the  glorious 
^on  of  the  great  financial  dreamer  has  vanished, 
aad  left  nothing  behind  it  but  the  operation  of  the 
ordinary  dull  machinery  by  which  debts  are  paid  off 
thri'u-li  industry  and  economy,  one  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  the  great  minister  who  set  the  engine  in 
motioa  was  himself  ignorant  (however  much  he  might 
kve  chosen  othen  to  temain  so)  of  its  real  power- 
IcuufM.  The  disooverjr  made  by  Dr.  Hamilton  was 
sae  of  those  few  triumphant  achievements  wluch, 
fcuJcd  00  the  indisputable  ground  of  practical  cal- 
Cabtion,  can  never  be  controverted  or  doubted:  and 
althongh  a  few  individuals,  from  a  love  of  S)rstem, 
vhile  apparently  admitting  the  truths  demonstrated 
hy  Dr.  Hamilton  in  attempting  to  vindicate  the  sys- 
tem on  separate  grounds,  have  fallen,  vnttato  nofiniie, 
into  the  same  fallacy,'  the  r.dmburf^h  reviewer^, 
Kicardo,  Say,  and  ail  the  eminent  political  economists 
of  the  age,  have  supported  his  doctrine,  while  the 
wnmblc  Lord  Grenville — a  member  of  theadminis- 
hitioB  which  devised  the  sinking  fund,  and  for  some 
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time  first  lord  of  die  treasoiy— has,  in  a  pamphlet 

which  affords  a  striking  and   noble  specmK-n  of 

tolitical  candour,  admitted  that  the  treatise  of  Dr. 
lamilton  opened  liis  cyes  to  the  bUaqf  of  his  OQoe 
favourite  measure. 

A  ^ear  after  the  publication  of  this  great  work  the 
laborious  services  of  the  venerable  philosopher  were 
considered  as  well  entitling  him  to  leave  the  lalmrious 
duties  of  his  thiee  mathematical  classes  to  the  care 
of  an  assistant,  who  was  at  the  same  time  ap]X)inted 
his  future  successor.  'I'he  person  chosen  was  Mr. 
John  Cruickshankf^a  eentkman  who,  whether  or  not 
he  proved  fhiitfal  in  tne  talents  which  distinguished 
his  predecessor,  must  l>c  allowed  to  have  been  more 
successful  in  preserving  the  discipline  of  his  cl.iss — 
a  task  for  which  the  absent  habits  of  Dr.  Hamilton 
rendered  him  rather  unfit  In  1825  Dr.  Hamilton's 
dedinii^  years  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  his 
second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  ^Io^bo^  of  Elsick, 
whom  he  had  married  in  17S2;  and  on  the  14th  day 
of  July,  1829,  he  died  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
and  in  that  retirement  which  his  unobtrusive  mind 
always  courted,  and  which  he  had  never  for  any  con- 
siderable period  relinquished.  Dr.  Hamilton  left 
three  daughters,  of  whom  the  second  was  married  to 
Mr.  Tlioni-on  of  Banchory  in  Kincardineshire,  .-.vA  die 
youngest  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Swan  of  Abercrombie 
in  Fife.     He  had  no  &mily  by  his  secomi  wife. 

Dr.  Hamilton  was  lemarluiblc  for  his  absence— 
not  that  he  mingled  subjects  with  each  other,  and 
mistook  what  he  was  iliinking  about,  tlic  error  of  a 
weak  mind— but  he  was  licqucnlly  engaged  in  las 
mathematical  studies  when  other  persons  were  dif- 
ferently employed.  As  with  other  absent  men,  num- 
berless are  the  anecdotes  which  are  preserved  of  his 
abstractions — many  of  them  doubtless  unfounded, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he 
frequently  afforded  amusement  to  inferior  wits.  He 
possessed  a  singular  difhdence  of  manner,  which  in  a 
less  remarkable  man  might  have  been  looked  uptm 
as  humility.  Taking  advanta^  of  this  feeling,  and 
of  his  frequent  abstractions,  his  chss  gave  him  per- 
petual annoyance,  and  in  the  latter  f!.iys  of  Ids  tui- 
tiini,  thesjiirit  of  mischief  and  trickery,  natural  w  hen 
it  can  be  followed  up  in  classes  the  greater  portion 
of  which  consisted  of  mere  boys,  created  scenes  of 
perfect  anarchy  and  juvenilemisdiief.   The  aothorof 

this  memoir  recollect-  diittnctly  his  stoojiinf;  sluulowy 
figure  as  he  ^lideit  thiough  the  rest  ot  his  coUea'^ues 
in  the  university,  with  his  good-humoured  small 
round  face,  and  his  minute  but  keenly  twinkling  eyes, 
snnounded  by  a  thousand  wrinkles,  having  in  his 
manner  so  little  of  that  pedagogical  imj)0)iance  so 
apt  to  distinguish  the  teachers  of  youth,  especially 
ill  spots  where  the  assumjilion  of  .-cientific  knowledge 
i.s  not  held  in  curb  by  inierLouise  with  an  extensive 
body  of  men  of  learning.  It  is  not  by  anysMnnStO 
be  presumed,  however,  that  the  subject  of  our  memoir, 
though  retired,  and  occasionally  abstracted  in  his 
haliits,  excluded  Unadf  from  his  due  share  in  the 
business  of  the  world.  He  led  a  generally  active 
life.  He  maintained  a  correspondence  with  various 
British  statesmen  on  important  subjects,  and  with 
Say  and  Fahienberg,  the  huter  of  whom  requested 
permission  to  translate  the  work  on  the  national  debt 
mto  (lerman.  He  frequently  represented  his  college 
in  tlu'  ( iniera!  Assembly.  On  the  1>ursary  funds  of 
the  university,  and  on  the  decision  of  a  very  import- 
ant prize  intrusted  to  him  and  his  colleagues,  he  be- 
stowed much  time  and  attention;  and  he  gave  asust- 
ance  in  the  management  of  the  deigymen's  widows* 
fund  of  Scotland,  and  in  plans  fat  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  of  Aberdeen. 
It  was  once  proposed  amoqg  some  influential  in- 
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:sof  Abcnlccn  tliat  a  public  monument  should  I 
;ciJ  to  flic  nieniorv  of  tliis,  one  dI  i!ic  Tii^st  ' 


habitants 
be  erectc 

eminent  of  its  citi/cns.  Strangers  have  Tcniarkc<i, 
not  much  to  the  crcbt  of  that  moctahlng  town,  that 
while  it  has  produced  muijr  great  racn,  fiew  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  procwe  (rum  its  cHlxens 

any  mark  of  pDstliuiivius  rc^jiect.  We  sincerely  hnjx' 
the  project  may  not  be  dcst-rtetl,  and  that  sucii  a  tes- 
timony of  rtsi'cct  will  yet  appear  to  a  man  on  whom 
the  city  of  Aberdeen  may  with  more  propriety  be- 
ttow  such  an  honour  than  on  any  ftnager,  however 
fiQustrioiia. 

H/VMILTOK,  TitoMAS,  K.S.A.  This  distin- 
guished architect,  of  whose  professional  talents  M>nic 
of  the  noblest  modern  baildlnBS  of  Edinbur^^h  are 
the  abiding  monuments,  was  the  son  of  David  Ua> 
mllton,  architect,  of  whom  a  brief  notice  has  been 
givvn  \n  our  pages.  The  subject  of  the  present 
menuiir  wa-.  ni)t  merely  by  birth,  but  also  innate 
genius,  an  architect ;  and  as  such  his  reputation  in 
his  own  particular  department  has  outstripped  that 
of  bis  fotner.  He  might  have  risen  to  higher  emin- 
ence still,  liad  it  not  been  for  his  taciturnity  and 
bashfulness,  the  result  in  a  great  measure  of  a  con- 
stitutiDnal  deafness,  which  prevented  him  from  sliuw- 
ing  what  he  was  worth,  and  aiivocating  his  ]ir<»per 
claims  to  general  attention.  A  1<eautiful  stnicture 
might  rise  in  Us  jmagination,  which  he  could  after- 
wvds  realize  in  stone;  but  it  was  like  tfie  silent  rising 
of  Solomon's  temple:  he  could  not  talk  of  the  plan 
in  dct.nil,  point  out  its  beauties,  and  refute  every 
objection,  so  that  men  niij^ht  be  convinced  of  its 
superior  excellence ;  and  thus  some  of  his  noblest 
subjects  shared  the  fiite  of  castles  in  the  air.  From 
the  same  diffident  silence  there  is  nothing  to  record 
of  his  life,  except  the  edifices  he  raised  in  Edinburgh, 
of  which  city  he  was  a  taciturn  inhabitant. 

During  a  long  period  the  architectural  achieve- 
ments by  which  .Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton  co-operate<l 
in  raising  the  homely  "Auld  Reekie"  into  the 
"Modem  Athens,**  ai«  too  numerous  to  paiticu* 
lan^e;  and  to  the  chief  of  th-  in  M  r  (..in  onlv  be- 
stow a  ]iassing  notice.  First  m  .u  l-  r  may  bo  mcn- 
tiono'i  tlie  High-schuol,  that  most  il.is,i(al  of  build- 
ings on  the  most  picturesfjue  and  appropriate  of 
sites — externally,  a  noble  Grecian  temple  worthy 
of  the  days  of  Pericles,  and  internally  an  academy 
of  commodious  class-rooms,  upon  which  the  eye  of 
the  stranger  rests  with  more  than  ordinary  admira- 
tion. Another  of  his  works  equally  cl.assical  in  its 
character,  although  more  limited,  is  the  facade  of 
the  rhysidans'  HalL  Queen  Street.  A  third,  and 
one  not  nnwoithy  of  Us  reputation,  is  the  Bums' 
monument  upon  the  Calton  Mill.  The  new  ap- 
proaches to  Ktlinburgh  by  the  .South,  and  that  by 
George  IV.  Hiirlgr.  the  he.ad  of  Uow  .Street,  and 
the  Castle  Road  were  designe<l  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
He  also  submitted  a  magnilicent  set  of  designs  for 
the  galleries  of  the  Roy^  Scottish  Academy ;  but 
these,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  his  admirers,  were  set 
aside  in  favour  of  the  building  planned  by  the  late 
Mr.  IMayfair.  His  t.aste  ami  professional  skill  were 
also  attested  in  those  church  buildings  which  he 

1>lanned  when  the  Disnipiion  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
and  created  a  sudden  demand  for  soch  erections. 

For  a  lone  period  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton  was 
treasurer  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  of  which 
he  w  as  one  of  the  original  tuundens,  anil  on  all  <jcca- 
sions  he  was  a  vigorous  supporter  of  tlic  intleoend- 
ence  and  dignity  of  national  art  His  knowledge  of 
■ndent  and  modem  art  was  extensive,  and  he  enjoyed 
diefiiendsUna  of  most  of  the  leading  artists  bom  at 
and  aliRMd.  At  tlw  EiUfaidon  of  the  Fine  I 
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Arts  in  Paris  in  1855,  the  gold  medal  w  a«  awarded  to 
him,  and  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  .\ca<icmy 
in  1858,  his  drawing  of  the  high-school,  Edinburgh, 
fully  attested  how  worthily  that  honour  was  bestowed 
Sodi  is  the  brief  record  of  a  highlv-talenicd  Init 
silent  meditative  man,  who  died  in  Februarv'.  1S58. 
Tlie  culi>_;y  accompanying  the  intimation  of  his  <ie- 
mise  in  the  pubiic  prmt  Irom  which  we  have  chidly 
derive*!  this  sketch,  is  just  and  appropriate:  **In  all 
his  worlcs  there  is  a  bold  originality  of  design,  com* 
tuned  with  a  masterly  knowledge  of  the  dements  of 
his  art  which  could  render  his  ideas  most  cflcctive. 
and  it  must  ever  be  regretted  that  a  mind  so  cul- 
tivated anil  s<i  nrig;n.il  ii.\<l  not  an  opjwrtunity  of 
having  its  resources  more  amply  develupcd."  ^ 

HAMILTON,  Willi  AM,  of  Bangonr,  a  poet  of 
cmisiderable  merit,  was  the  secona  son  of^  James 

Hamilton.  Ks(]..  of  Bangour,  advocate,  and  was  bom 
at  Dangour  in  1704.  He  was  descended  from  the 
Hnmilions  of  Little  Eamock  in  Ayrshire;  his  great- 
grandfather James  Hamilton  (second  son  of  John 
Hamilton  of  Little  Eamock)  being  the  founder  of 
the  family  of  Bangour.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
(who  married  Elizabeth  Dalrjmple)  without  isi-ue, 
in  1750,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  succcede<l  to  tlie 
estate.  Bom  in  clcvattnl  circumstances  and  in  jxd- 
ished  society,  Mr.  Hamilton  received  all  the  accom* 
plishments  which  a  liberal  education,  with  these 
advantages,  could  aAbrd;  and  although  exposed,  as 
all  young  persons  of  his  rank  usually  are,  to  the  light 
dis^ipatiuiis  i>f  g.iv  lite,  he  resiste<l  every  teniptati'-n, 
and  in  a  great  measure  dedicated  his  lime  to  the 
improvement  of  his  mind.  l*he  state  of  his  health, 
wUch  was  always  delicate,  and  bis  natural  tempen* 
ment,  leading  him  to  prefer  privacy  and  study  to 
mixing  frequently  in  society,  he  early  acquirwi  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  he  soon  obtaiiud  a  thorough 
and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  l>est  authors, 
ancient  and  modem.  The  leaning  of  his  mind  was 
towards  poetry,  and  be  early  composed  many  pieces 
of  distinguished  merit.  Encoumged  by  the  appro- 
bation of  his  friends,  ns  well  as  conscious  of  his  own 
powers,  he  was  easily  induced  to  jK.-rseverc  in  the 
cultivatmn  of  his  jH)etic  tendencies.  Many  of  his 
songs  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  Scottish  melody, 
especially  his  far-famed  Braet  «f  Yarmo. 

Thus  in  calm  retirement,  vid  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  his  life  might  have  passed  serenely,  un- 
disturbed by  the  calls  of  ambition,  or  the  foils  and 
alarms  of  war,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ill  ju<ig<  d 
attempt  of  an  adventurous  pnnce  to  recover  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  insurrection  of  1745  Mr.  Hamilton,  undetenred 
by  the  attainder  and  exile  of  his  brother-in-law  the 
E^l  of  Camwath,'  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  in 
1715,  joined  the  standard  of  Prince  Charles,  and 
celebrated  his  first  success  at  Prestonpans  in  the  w  ell- 
known  Jacobite  ode  of  Gladsmutr.  After  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  so  disastrous  to  the  prince  and  his  fol- 
loweis,  he  fled  to  the  mountain  and  the  glen;  and 
there  for  a  time  endured  nntch  wandering  and  many 
h.inlshijis.  Finally,  however,  he  succeeded,  w;th 
some  ntluTs  in  the  same  proscribed  siiuation,  in 
escaping  into  1-' ranee.  But  nis  exile  was  short.  He 
had  many  friends  and  admirers  among  the  adherents 
of  King  George,  and  through  their  lutercessioa  his 
pardon  was  speedily  procured  from  government. 
He  accordingly  returned  home,  and  resumed  p'>ss<fs- 
sion  of  Ins  patenul  estate.  His  health,  however,  at 
all  times  vreak,  by  the  hardships  he  had  endured,  as 
well  as  from  his  anxiety  of  mind,  had  now  become 

*  The  eul  nairied,     his  third  wife,  Maq(u«^  the 
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doubly  so,  and  rcauired  the  l>eiiefit  of  a  warmer 
dimate.  He  therefore  soon  afterwards  returned  tu 
theCootinent,  and  for  the  lattet  years  of  his  life  took 
op  his  lesidenoe  at  Lyons,  where  a  doweonsumptiun 
carrieil  him  ofTon  the  25th  March,  1754,  in  the  liltielh 
year  of  his  age.  His  corjjse  was  brought  to  Scotland, 
ud  interred  in  the  abb^  church  of  Holyrood. 

lir.  Hamilton  was  twice  married,  into  families  of 
AtlncHoR,  and  by  his  first  lady,  a  daughter  of  Sir 

Jsmes  Hall  of  Dunglass  baronet,  be  had  ilSUCOOe 
joti.  James,  who  succeeded  him. 

Though  Mr.  Hamilton's  works  do  not  place  him 
among  the  highest  class  of  Scottish  poets,  he  is  fully 
cntitletl  to  rank  among  those  of  a  secondary  order. 
What  was  much  in  his  favour,  certainly  not  in  fur- 
therance of  his  facility  of  composition,  but  as  an 
advantage  to  his  fame,  is,  that  f<.ir  a  whcilc  century 
previous  to  the  time  he  began  to  write,  few  names 
of  any  consequence  were  known  in  Scottish  poetry. 
Fiom  1615  till  171C  no  poet  of  any  note— except 
only  Diummond  and  Stirling — had  appeared. 

Fmm  the  days  of  Buchanan,  the  only  other  poets 
■we  could  then  Iwast  of,  following  the  example  of  that 
leading  intellect,  liad  composed  in  a  language  utterly 
oppoiite  to  their  own,  in  constmctioo,  copiousness, 
ana  fiidtity — we  mean  the  Lathi  t  and  inferior  poets 

IS  well  as  inferior  scholars  tu  Hamilton,  in  comjili- 
ment  to  the  reigning  fashion,  cuntsnued  to  use  that 
didactic  and  dilTicult  language  for  the  expression  of 
their  sentiments.  Hamilton,  therefore,  had  much 
to  overcome  in  entering  the  lists  as  an  original  writer 
ia  his  own  language,  the  elegance,  the  purity,  and 
the  freedom,  thougik  perhaps  not  the  force  nor  the 
energy  of  which  he  understood  so  well.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
those  authors  who  preferred  composing  in  a  dead 
hagnage  would  be  utterly  unknown  to  posteriori 
except  perhaps  to  a  few  of  the  literati  and  the 

!eam-i.  I'.ut  at  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  scholastic  spell  was  at  length  broken,  and 
Hanulion  and  Ramsay  were  among  the  first  who 
pvc  tttteiaoce  to  their  feelings,  the  one  in  Eqglish 
and  the  other  in  his  aatiTe  Scottish  dialect;  andthis 
pahapsefcntotihcpiiesent  day  constitutes  the  prin- 
eipsl  cati<e  of  their  lame.  It  may  safely  be  assertc  l 
that,  in  [1:  •  \v(>rl.-  f  Hamilton  and  Ramsay,  there  is 
more  genuine  poetry  than  in  the  works  of  the  whole 
centniy  of  Latin  poets  who  preceded  them;  though 
this  nay  be  denied  by  those  classic  readers  who  are 
dill  ia  the  liabit  of  poring  into  the  lucubrations  of 
thme  aothOfS*  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  long 
cmed  to  be  known  to  the  general  reader,  while  the 
WQiks  of  Hamilton  and  RamMy  are  still  read  and 
adnrimL 

llr.  Hamilton's  poems  were  first  pabltshed  by 
Foolis  at  Ghsrjow  in  1748,  l2mo,  and  afterwards 
Wprintcd;  but  tliis  volume  was  a  pirated  publication, 
and  appeare^l  not  only  without  his  name,  but  without 
his  cMuent,  and  even  without  his  knowledge;  and, 
M  a^ht  have  been  expected,  it  abounded  in  errors. 
He  was  then  abroad,  and  it  was  thought  the  appear- 
ance of  that  collection  would  have  produced  from 
hint  a  more  perfect  eiition:  hut  though  on  his  return 
be  corrected  many  errors,  ami  considerably  enlarged 
some  of  the  poems,  he  did  not  live  to  furnish  a  new 
and  compete  edition.  It  remained  therefore  for  his 
fiiends  amer  his  death  to  publish  from  his  original 

manuscripts  the  first  genuine  and  correct  collection 
of  h's  works.  It  appeared  in  one  volume  small  8vo. 
at  Kdinburgh  in  1760.  with  a  head  by  Strange,  who 
had  been  a  fiellow-adventurer  with  him  in  tSc  cause 
of  Prince  Chailca. 

This  volume  did  BOt  at  first  attract  any  particular 
aotke,  and  hi>  pooas  were  rapidly  fading  from 

VOL.  It 


public  remembrance,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Professor  Richardson  of  Glasgow  to  direct  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  Dublic  to  his  merits.  In  a  very  able  critt> 
cism  fiom  tne  pen  of  that  gentleman  which  appeared 

in  the  Lounger,  among  other  ol)^crvations  no  less 
just,  the  following  formed  one  of  his  principal  re- 
marks: "The  poems  of  Hamilton  display  regular 
desicn,  just  sentiments,  Duiciful  invention,  {^easing 
seDttbility,  elegant  diction,  and  smooth  versification." 
Mr.  Richanlson  then  enters  into  an  analysis  of  Ha- 
milton's ]:irmei[)al  poem  of  Coiitmi/'latiort,  or  The 
Triiiiitpli  of  f.c:v.  I  le  descants  cliie!! y  1  m  the  1  juality 
of  fmcilul  invention  as  being  the  principal  character- 
i^tic  of  poetical  composition.  He  s.ays  "that  Mr. 
Hamilton's  imagination  is  employed  among  beautiful 
and  engaging,  rather  than  among  awful  and  magni- 
ficent images,  ami  even  when  he  ]irL>eiUs  us  with 
dignified  objects  he  is  more  grave  than  loftv,  more 
solemn  than  .sublime." — "It  is  not  asserted,"  con* 
tmues  Mr.  Richardson,  in  illustrating  the  'pleasing 
sensibQity*  he  ascribes  to  Hamilton,  *'  that  he  dis- 
plays those  vehement  tumults  and  ecstasies  of  p.ission 
that  belong  to  the  higher  kind  of  lyric  and  dramatic 
composition.  He  is  not  shaken  with  excessive  rage, 
nor  melted  with  overwhelming  sorrow;  yet  when  ne 
treats  of  grave  or  aifeeting  subjects,  ne  expresses  a 
]>!aintive  and  engaging  softness.  He  is  never  violent 
and  ahnqit,  and  i.s  more  tender  than  pathetic.  I'er- 
hap-.  the  AViiis  vj  \\trii'\c,  one  nf  the  finest  ballatls 
ever  written,  may  put  in  a  claim  to  superior  distinc- 
tion. Bat  even  with  this  exception,  I  should  think 
our  poet  more  remarkable  for  engaging  tenderness 
than  for  deep  and  affecting  pathos.  In  like  manner, 
when  he  expresses  the  joyful  sentiments,  or  describes 
scenes  and  o!)jects  of  festivity,  which  he  docs  very 
often,  he  ilis]>lays  good  humour  and  easy  cheerful- 
nes8»  tather  than  the  tianqxHts  of  mirth  or  the  bril- 
liancy of  wit." 

Mr.  Richardson,  in  illustration  of  these  duuractcr- 
istics,  (motes  some  pass^es  which  convCT  the  most 
favourable  impresuoo  oi  Mr.  Hamilton's  poetical 
poweis. 

Mr.  M'Kende,  the  ingenious  editor  of  the  ZMnvjvr, 

enforced  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Mr.  Rich- 
artlson  in  a  note,  iii%vhich  he  not  only  fully  agrees 
with  him,  hut  even  goes  farther  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
praise.  Lord  Woodhouselce  was  also  among  the 
first  to  acknowledge  his  excellence  and  vindicate  his 
lame.  He  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  life 
of  Lord  Karnes,  "  Mr.  Hamilton's  mind  is  pictnrod 
in  his  verses.  Hliey  are  the  easy  and  careless  eflosions 
of  an  elegant  fancy  and  a  chastened  taste;  and  the 
sentiments  they  convev  ate  the  genuine  feelings  of  a 
tender  and  susceptible  heart,  which  perpetnally  owned 
the  dominion  ol  1  some  favourite  mmress:  bnt  whose 
jjassion  generally  evaporated  in  song,  and  made  no 
serious  or  permanent  impression.  His  poems  had 
an  additional  charm  to  his  contemporaries  from  Ix-ing 
commonly  addressed  to  his  familiar  friends  of  either 
sex  by  name.  There  are  few  minds  insensible  to 
the  soothing  flattery  of  a  poet's  record." 

The  only  poem  which  Mr.  Hamilton  vrrote  in  his 
native  dialect  was  the  Braa  0/  Yiirtmu,  which  has 
been  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  ball  uls  ever  written.  Rut  Mr.  I'lnkerton, 
whose  opinion  of  the  ancient  ballad  poetnr  of  Scot- 
land has  always  had  considerable  weight,  has  passed 
a  different  judgment  on  it.  "It  is,"  says  he.  "in 
very  bad  taste,  and  quite  unlike  the  ancient  .'Scottish 
manner,  being  even  inferior  to  the  poorest  of  the  oKl 
bollads  with  this  title.  H  is  repeated  words  and  lines 
eansin?  an  eternal  jingle,  his  confiised  narrstkm 
an<l  af^.'tt'vl  pathos,  throw  this  piece  among  the 
rubbish  of  poetry."    The  jingle  and  affected joAthos 
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of  which  he  comprint  aie  sometimes  tedeed  sklcen- 

ing- 

"  Lang  maun  she  weep,  lang  m.iun  Oic,  m.mn  >he  weep, 
Long  niaun  >Se  weep  with  ilule  and  »om>w,"  ivc. 

"  Then  bnild,  then  build,  y«  mten,  iMm  sad, 
Ye  MM  aad,  1m  laab  with  Mfrow,"  Ac 


On  the  other  1ian<l,  the  isolated  con(lemn.'iti<5n  of  Mr. 
Pinkertoii  must  be  allowtxl  to  have  little  weight 
against  the  iutorcst  with  which  this  poem  so  signally 
unpre&scd  Mr.  WonUwortb,  as  appears  from  his 
besatiful  poems  of  Varrw  t/mrinUd  ud  Yarrmv 
Visited. 

Tlie  measure  which  Mr.  Ilamilton  was  mo.st  par- 
tial ti)  i-,  the  iKt^^-syilabic ;  au'i  cct  taiiily  this  heinjj 
the  smoothest  and  mo^it  euphonious,  it  best  suited 
the  refinement  of  hii>  mind.  He  sometimes,  however, 
attempted  the  dtxa-syllabif  measure;  but  here,  as  in 
his  soaring  to  a  greater  height  in  his  subjects,  he  did 
not  succeed  wull.  His  blank  verse,  like  his  con- 
ception, is  witiiout  grandeur — without  ease  witliout 
di|jnity:  it  is  surcharged,  nigged,  and  verlxjsc.  t)f 
this  he  was  himi>cir  aware,  for  he  seldom  attempted 
to  clothe  his  sentiments  in  the  style  whidi  was  per- 
fected by  Milton  and  Shakspearc. 

Mr.  Hamilton  of  Bani^our  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  and  identifinl  with  another  poet  of  the  same  name, 
William  Haniiltuu  of  Gtlbcrtjield  in  Lanarkshire,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  was  the  fiiend  and  cur- 
respondent  of  Allan  Kamsay,  and  Uie  modetnizer  of 
Blind  Harry's  poem  of  fVtutaee.  The  compositions 
of  this  gentleman  displ.ay  much  beauty,  simplicity, 
and  sweetness;  hut  he  is  neither  so  well  knuwu,  nor 
entitled  tu  1)0  so,  x>  the  "liard  of  Yarrow." 

Mr.  Hamilton's  private  virtues  were  no  less  eminent 
than  his  poetical  abilities.  His  piety,  thoi^;h  fervent, 
was  of  ttiat  quiet  and  subdued  cast  that  "  does  good 
by  stealth,  and  blushes  to  find  it  fame."  His  man- 
ners were  accomplished  indeed  so  much  so,  as  to 
earn  for  him  the  title  of  "the  elegant  and  amiable 
William  Hamilton  of  Baogoor."' 

HAMILTON,  The  Richt  Honoitkablb  Sir 

Willi  am,  British  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
and  cclelirateil  for  his  patronage  of  the  tine  arts,  and 
his  investigations  on  the  subject  of  volcanoes,  was 
born  in  1 730.  Neither  biographers  nor  contemporary 
periodical  writers  have  furnished  any  accomt  of  his 
education  or  early  habits;  all  that  is  commemorated 
regarding  him  previous  to  the  commencement  of  his 

Eublic  life,  is,  th.it  his  family,  a  branch  of  tlie  noble 
ouse  of  Hamilton,  was  in  very  reduie  l  eirrum- 
stances.  He  was  in  the  m-i-t  ilittR-uIt  .<i  .ill  Mtu.i- 
tioos — poor,  high'born,  and  a  bcot^nun.  "I  was 
condemned,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "to  make  my 
way  in  the  world,  with  an  illustrious  name  and  a 
thousand  pounds."  Like  many  of  his  countrymen 
so  situated,  he  had  a  choice  betwixt  semi-starvation 
in  the  army,  and  an  affluent  marriage — he  prudently 
preferred  the  latter;  and  in  1 755  he  foWM  himself 
most  happily  settled  in  life,  with  a  young  lady 
of  beauty,  connections,  amiable  qualifications,  and 
^■5000  a  year.  I:  is  very  prohahle  that  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton sjKrnt  Ins  hours  in  philosophical  case,  until  his 
acquisition  of  that  situation  in  which  heaftcfwards 
distinguished  himself.  In  1764  he  was  appointed 
aroba-ssador  to  the  court  of  Naples,  where  ne  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1800.  If  his  rtppnintment  as  a 
resident  ambassador  for  so  long  a  period  is  to  be 
considered  as  but  a  method  of  expressing  in  more 

*  AwaBWcnjit,  C'int.\inin2  many  poetnt  by  H.-»niiltnn  which 
mwianrlbe  light,  wak  in  the poucuion of  Geotxc (^halmcni, 
Bm.,  auOter  of  CaUritmia.  A  li*t  <tf  them  it  aiven  in  (he 
Tmnmctimto/tlu  AHiiaHarutnSttiitf^StMimd,  voL  iii.. 
whew  a  pattnut  of  Mr.  Hamiltna  has  aho  besngi*— . 


consequential  terms  the  employment  of  an  agent  for 

advancing  the  study  i>f  the  arts,  the  person  was  well 
chosen  for  tlic  pur]M)se,  and  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic were  well  attended  to;  but  if  Mr.  Hamilton's 
claims  to  national  rcs]>cct  are  to  be  fudged  by  his 
merely  diplomatic  duties,  the  debt,  tn  addition  to 
the  salary  he  received,  will  be  veiy  smalL  The 
reason  why  a  permanent  representative  of  the  British 
government  should  have  Ix'en  found  requisite  in 
Sicily  is  in  reality  one  of  those  circumstances  which 
a  diplomatist  only  could  explain.  Tlje  lame  acquired 
in  other  departments  by  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
h.is  prompted  his  biographers  to  drag  to  light  his 
diplomatic  exertions,  yet,  although  notning  has  been 
discovered  which  can  throw  a  blot  on  his  good  name, 
the  amount  of  service  pei  formed  in  thirty-six  years 
is  truly  ludicrous.  He  entered  into  explanations 
with  the  Mayqnis  Tanuod,  first  minister  of  Sicily, 
rcgardinf  some  inpvoper  expmaiou  used  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  prns  of  the  name  of  Torcta,  in  his 
/''/;//, •,?/  S'.r!.  /!  r/  I-:iir,\f'f.    He  managed  to  keep 

his  Sicihan  majesty  neuter  iluring  the  American  war. 
He  acteii  w  ith  prudence  during  the  family  misunder- 
standings between  Spain  and  Naples  in  1 784;  and 
finally,  he  exerted  himself  in  preventing  any  mia* 
chief  from  being  perpetrated  by  "an  eccentric  char- 
acter among  our  nobility,"  who  had  made  attempts 
to  give  much  trouble  to  pnuletit  ]Hr>pIc,  by  bis  cm- 
duct  at  Naples.  Hut  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
was  but  the  shadow  of  a  European  power,  and  was 
only  regarded  as  it  followed  one  or  other  of  the  great 
nations  whose  contests  shook  the  world.  It  aflmled 
in  its  active  existence  no  arena  f"r  the  stntcvman  or 
the  soldier.  It  w.i.s  iti  the  du^t  of  Imrieii  .i^e>  ih-it 
was  hid  lx;neath  its  soil  that  the  .iitive  mind  fuund 
employment  in  that  feeble  kingdom,  and  these  were 
the  only  objects  worthy  to  aheoib  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  peisoo  whom  we.aie  oommeosont* 
ing. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  ir.'.ercsting  country  of  his 
mission,  Mr.  Hamilton  refH-atedly  visited  Vesuvius 
and  Klna,  an<l  from  a  minute  examination  of  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  collected  nVKoeroos  im- 
portant geological  obaei'vatlong,  which  were  fmm 

time  to  time,  between  the  years  I7<'?i  n  i  l  1770. 
transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society,  ainl  alten'.  .irtis 
made  their  appearance  in  the  7)  t.v,'r<f, 1  of  t!..vt 
iKKly,  and  in  the  Annual  iiCgisUr.  It  w  .is  the  design 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  point  out  in  these 
oheervations  such  evidence  as  might  lead  geologists 
to  a  better  comprdiension  of  the  Influence  of  saoter* 
raneous  fires  on  the  stnuturc  of  the  earth,  and  to 
display  the  first  links  of  a  tlwin  of  reasoning  which 
It  was  his  hope  future  industry  might  make  complete. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  land  for  many  miles  ronod 
Naples  was  not,  as  It  was  genendly  supposed,  a 
district  of  fruitful  bnd,  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
(lame  ;  Init  a  i>art  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which 
owed  its  very  existence  to  the  internal  conflagrat;- tns 
by  which  it  was  shaken.  In  illustr.ntion  of  this  he 
considered  Etna  to  have  been  fonncd  by  a  series  of 
eruptions,  at  protracted  periods,  as  the  smaller  emi- 
nence of  Monte  Nuovo,  near  Puouoli,  had  been 
formed  by  one  entption  of  forty-eight  hours'  continu- 
ance. Among  other  mimtte  circumstances  he  ifis.- 
covere<l  that  tlie  streets  of  Pom]x*ii  were  pavc<l  witli 
the  Uiva  of  a  former  age,  and  that  there  was  a  deep 
stratum  of  lava  and  honied  matter  nnder  the  feonda* 
tions  of  the  town,  showing  that  the  earliest  erapdoa 
of  history  was  not  the  first  of  nature,  and  that  the 
lalniurs  of  man  mit;ht  have  Iteen  more  tli.m  nntc 
buried  beneath  such  coverings.  As  illustrations  ot 
these  valuable  remarks,  the  author  collected  a  magni- 
fioent  asMCtment  of  thie  various  descriptions  of  lava. 
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wfiidl  he  lodeed  in  our  national  museum,  tliat  natu- 
nlisu  m^ghtDe  aUe  tu  trace  a  connecdon  betwixt 
tiiae  imoiediate  nroductions  of  the  voIguio^  and 
other  portions  of  the  cnst  of  the  glohe.   These  re- 

ni.irk>  were  afterwanK  dii^ested  and  systematized, 
an  1  jiPLHliiccd,  tir:it,  0'^ii:>-;i!wn!  on  Motinl  I'esuvtiis, 
M.'un!  Etna,  anJ  othi-r  I  •.'  ,;/;.>■•/  cf  thf  'l\vo  Sicilies, 
publiihcd  in  Loadon  in  1772.  The  next,  a  more 
t^irini^  work,  was  published  at  Naples  in  1776,  in 
two  folio  volumcii,  and  called  **Cam/>i  PkUgrai, 
Observations  on  the  Volcanoes  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
as  they  have  lx;en  communicated  to  the  Royal  St^cicty 
of  London,  by  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton."  The  num- 
ODus  plates  in  this  magnificent  work  of  art,  from 
trim  taken  on  the  ^ot  by  Mr.  Volris,  a  British 
sr^  are  fiuntly  engraTed  in  little  more  than  ontline, 
ami  coloured  with  so  much  depth  ni.  !  truth,  that  they 
£isu!ne  the  appearance  of  orij^inal  w  aicr-colour  draw- 
in;^  of  a  very  sujjerior  order.  They  arc  illustrative 
of  hi»  faTourite  theory,  and  represent  those  geological 
aspects  of  the  country  which  he  considered  peculiarly 

ffable  as  illustrations.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
neither  in  his  communications  to  the  Royal 
Society,  nor  in  his  larger  works,  rinrs  llr-.  author 
trace  any  complete  exclusive  sy>tem.  lie  merely 
points  out  the  facts  on  which  others  may  work,  ac- 
nwwledcing  that  be  is  disposed  to  pay  more  raqpect 
t»  the  share  which  fire  has  had  in  the  formaticm  of 
the  cnist  of  the  earth,  than  Buffon  and  nthers  are 
t&posed  to  admit.  "Hy  the  help  of  ilrawiiiijs,"  he 
MVS,  "in  this  new  ciition  of  my  oinmr.nicalions  to 
the  society,  w  hich  so  clearly  point  out  the  volcanic 
ongin  of  this  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  farther 
woveiies  of  the  same  lyuare  nay  be  made^  aiad 
ttat  subtenaneons  fires  will  be  allowed  to  have  had 
a  greater  share  in  the  formation  of  nh>iin*;iiis-..  inlands, 
and  even  tract**  of  land,  than  has  hitherto  l>een  sus- 
pected." Many  men  of  eminence  at  that  time  visited 
Sir  Wiilian  Hamilton,  and  marked  the  progress  of 
Usdiioofcries,  and  among  the  rest  Monsiear  Saus* 
IDR^  professor  of  natural  history  at  Geneva,  who 
accofflpanied  htm  in  his  invest i;;at ions,  and  acceded 
to  the  ar;;uments  he  derived  from  them.  I  lurint; 
the  course  of  his  communications  to  the  Royal 
Society,  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  author  to  have  an 
onnctHaity  of  witnessing  Vesoriw  in  emptioa. 

In  October,  1767,  occarred  the  emption  which 
is  cons;  !crc<l  to  have  been  the  twenty-seventh  from 
that  whiLti  in  the  days  of  'I'ltus  destroyed  Hercu- 
lineuni  ;uid  l'otn])cii.  1  h'-  mount.Tin  w.as  visited  by 
Hamilton  and  a  party  of  his  friends  during  tliis  in- 
trrestii^  scene,  which  has  aRbrded  material  for  one 
of  the  most  graphic  of  his  communications.  But  a 
gnnder  <iccne  of  dcv.xstation  attracted  his  attention 
in  October,  1779,  when  the  unfortun.ite  inhabitants 
'if  Ottaiano  bad  rea.son  to  dread  the  fate  described 
by  Pliny.  Of  this  memorable  eruption  our  author 
tiMiMiitted  an  account  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which 
he  afterwaids  pabltshed  as  a  supplement  to  his 
ra  w//  PhUp-xi. 

Previously  to  the  period  of  the  last  es  ciU  we  have 
mentioncii,  the  suhject  of  our  memoir  wxs  ojnnected 
with  the  preparation  of  another  great  work,  for 
which  the  world  has  incurred  to  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tadc:  He  liad  made  a  vast  oolleotion  of  Etruscan 
tatk]ttities — vases,  statnes,  and  fresco  paint injjs, 
partly  dii^  from  the  earth,  and  partly  purchaseil  from 
the  museums  of  the  decayed  nobility,  among  which 
was  that  great  collection  now  deposite<l  in  the  Hritish 
Mnseom,  which  had  belonged  to  the  senatorial  bouse 
ofPoicinari.  Of  die  most  picdova  of  these  remaii» 
of  antiquity,  Hamilton  allowed  theadventurcr  D'Han- 
nrville  to  publish  illustrated  platCl^  liberally  allow- 
i^t  the  aitJit  to  •ppropriate  the  whole  pcofiu  of  the 


work.  "Long  since,"  he  sav-s,  "Mr.  Hamilton  had 
taken  pleasure  in  collecting  those  precious  monu- 
ments, and  had  afterwards  trusted  them  to  him  for 
publication,  requiring  only  some  elegance  in  theexe> 
culion,  and  the  condition  that  the  work  should  ap» 
pear  under  the  auspices  ot  his  Bntannic  majesty." 
The  work  accordingly  was  published  at  Naples, 
under  the  title  of  AutiquiUs  Etruiqws,  Gre^ues,  H 
Romaines.  The  Abbe  Windtclman  mentions  that 
two  volumes  of  this  work  were  published  in  1765, 
and  two  others  the  year  following.  Along  with  the 
author  of  a  notice  of  .Sir  William  Hamilton's  life, 
which  apj>earetl  in  Balikutns  Literary  Jvurnal^  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  a  copy  of  the  two 
foima  volumes  of  this  work,  or  to  find  any  reference 
to- them  on  which  we  can  repose  trust;  nor  do  we 
percfive  that  the  two  latter  volumes  l«?ar  the  marks 
ol  Ir-iiil;  a  continuation,  and  neither  of  the  after  edi- 
tions of  rails,  17S7,  an  !  1"  iorence,  iSoi  and  1808, 
which  might  have  informed  us  on  this  subject,  are 
at  present  accei^ible  to  us.  The  two  volumes  we 
have  mentioned  as  having  seen  contain  general  re- 
marks on  the  subjects  of  the  plates,  in  English  and 
French,  which  both  the  imaginative  matter  and  the 
language  show  to  have  been  translated  from  tlie 
latter  language  into  the  former.  The  plates,  liy  far 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work,  mtroduced  a 
new  flphit  into  the  oeolction  of  the  useful  remains  of 
antiquity,  which  enabled  the  artist  who  wished  to 
imitate  them  to  have  as  correct  an  idea  of  the  labours 
<  1  the  ancients  as  if  the  originals  were  before  him. 
Ihe  lerra-cotta  vases  y>rcdominate ;  some  uf  these 
arc  votive  offering?^  others  have  been  adapted  for 
use.  A  general  view  of  the  form  of  each  is  given, 
with  a  measurement,  along  with  which  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct  fac-similf  uf  the  ]iaintin;.;s  which  so  frequently 
occur  on  these  beautiful  j>ieccs  of  potten,' ;  the  en- 
graving IS  bold  and  accurate,  and  the  colouring  true 
to  the  original.  This  work  has  been  the  means  of 
adding  the  bold  genius  of  classic  taste  to  modem  ac- 
curacy and  skill  in  workmanship.  From  the  painter 
and  statuary  to  the  fabricator  of  the  most  grotesque 
drinkin'4  cup,  it  has  afforded  models  to  artists,  and 
is  conhdently  asserted  to  have  gone  far  in  aJtenng 
and  improving  the  general  taste  of  the  a^  Durimr 
the  exertions  we  have  been  commemoratm£  Hainil- 
ton  was  in  the  year  1 772  created  a  knight  oiT the  Btth 
— a  circumstance  which  will  account  for  our  some- 
times var)iiig  his  designation,  as  the  events  men- 
tioned happciieil  previously  to,  or  after  his  elevation. 
The  retired  philosophical  habits  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  prevented  him  in  the  eailiest  yean  of  his 
mission  from  forming  intimacies  with  persons  simi- 
larly situated,  and  he  liveil  a  life  of  domestic  privacy, 
study,  and  observation  of  nature.  Ihit  fame  sr>on 
forced  friends  on  his  retirement,  and  all  the  eminent 
persons  who  visited  his  interesting  neighlrourhood 
became  his  guests.  One  of  his  friends,  the  French 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Naples,  has  told  us  that 
he  protected  the  arts  hccar.se  the  arts  jmitected  him 
and  enriclu-d  him.  'l  iie  nn  itives  of  the  characteristic 
iii:u  lif  (louhtt'tl.  .\  love  ol  art  lascniates  even  mer- 
cenary men  into  ccnerosity,  and  the  whole  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  conduct  shows  a  love  of  art,  and 
a  carelessness  of  peiaonal  profit  by  his  knowledge 
not  often  exhibited.  Duclos,  secretary  of  the  Prendi 
Academy,  on  visiting  Naples,  has  drawn  an  enthusi- 
astic picture  of  the  felicity  then  enjoyed  by  .Sir 
Wdliam  Hamilton — his  lady  and  himself  in  the 
prime  of  life,  his  daughter  just  opening  to  woman- 
nood,  beauty,  and  accomplishinents;  the  pablic  re- 
sjiect  paid  to  his  merits,  and  the  internal  peace  of 
his  amiable  family;  but  this  state  of  things  wasdoomed 
to  be  mdly  icvened.   In  1775  Sir  WOliam  lost  his 
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only  daughter,  and  in  17S2  he  had  to  deplore  the 
death  of  a  wife  who  bad  brought  him  competence 
and  domestic  peace.    After  an  absence  of  twenty 

yean,  he  revisite<l  Britain  in  1784.  The  purpose 
of  this  visit  is  whispered  to  have  been  that  he 
might  interfere  with  an  intended  marriage  of  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Greville,  to  Miss  Emma  Uait  If 
such  was  his  view,  it  was  fulfilled  in  a  rather  nnex- 
pL-tted  manner.  It  !•>  at  all  times  painful  to  make 
wittieii  rcfi-Tcncf  to  tiu>-.e  j>iivate  vicc^.  L;enerally 
su>ji.  i:tc  i  aiiii  M'Kiom  proved,  the  allusion  to  whicli 
u&ually  receiver  the  name  of  "scandal ;"'  but  in  the 
case  of  the  second  I^dy  Hamihon  they  have  been 
HO  nnhesitalingly  and  amply  detailed  by  those  who 
have  chosen  to  record  such  events,  and  so  compla- 
cently  received  by  the  lady  lierNclf  and  her  friends, 
that  they  must  be  considereil  matters  of  history, 
which  no  man  will  be  found  chivalioys  enough 
to  contradict.  This  second  Theodosta  passed  the 
earlier  part  of  her  life  in  obscurity  and  great  indi* 
jjencc,  hut  s'l  in  --h  iwed  that  she  ha  !  \.iri()os  ways 
in  wIulIi  5>htj  niij^liL  make  an  indeiieii'icut  li\ eliiiixni. 
Some  one  who  lias  written  licr  mcniusrs  has  iji\eii 
testimony  to  the  rather  doul)tful  circumstance,  that 
her  first  act  of  infamy  was  the  consequence  of  diarit« 
able  feelin-;,  which  prompted  her  to  give  her  virtue 
in  e)tchan(4e  for  the  release  of  a  friend  who  had  been 
impres>cd.  lie  this  as  it  may,  she  afterwatiK  dis- 
cuvcrcd  more  profitable  means  of  using  her  ciiarms. 
At  one  time  she  was  a  comic  actiess — at  another, 
imder  the  protection  of  some  gamonsmaQ  of  lashioo; 
bat  her  chief  source  of  fame  and  emolument  seems 
to  have  been  her  connection  with  Komney  and  the 
Utiier  great  artists  t>f  llic  day,  to  whom  she  seems 
to  have  furnisliL>l  the  m  i  ids  of  more  {goddesses  than 
classic  poets  ever  invented.  Mr.  Greville,  a  man 
of  accurate  taste,  had  chosen  her  as  his  companion, 
and  the  same  principles  of  correct  judgment  which 
regulated  his  choice  probably  su^r^^sted  a  transference 
<if  tiis  charge  to  the  care  •jI'  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
lii>  own  good  opinion  ol  her  merits,  and  the  char- 
acter she  had  received  from  his  friend,  prompted  Sir 
William  soon  after  to  many  this  woman,  and  she 
look  the  title  of  Lady  Hamiltoa  in  1791.  At  that 
time  both  returned  to  Britain,  where  Sir  William 
attempted  in  vain  to  procure  for  his  fair  but  frail 
bride  an  Introduction  to  tlie  Hritisli  court,  which 
might  authorize,  according  to  royal  etiquette,  her 
presentation  at  the  court  of  Naples.  But  this  latter 
was  found  not  so  dUScult  a  barrier  as  that  which  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  snrmonnt  before  attempt- 
ing it.  The  beauty,  and  perhaps  the  engaging 
talents,  of  Lady  Hamilton  procured  for  her  notoriety, 
and  notoriety  brings  friends.  She  contrived  to  b.* 
essentially  useful,  and  very  agreeably  to  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Sicilies ;  and  procured  for  henelf 
their  friendship,  and  for  her  husbanri  additional 
honours.  Her  connection  with  Lord  Nelson,  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  di  i  the  state  service,  are 
too  well  known;  but  justice,  on  jiassmg  speedily 
over  the  unwelcome  subject,  cannot  lielp  aci^now- 
ledging  that  she  seems  bere  to  have  felt  something 
like  real  attachment.  The  laUer  days  of  this  woman 
restored  her  to  the  gloom  and  obscurity  of  her  origin. 
She  made  inefTectual  attempts  after  the  death  of  her 
husljand  to  procure  a  pension  from  government. 
Probably  urged  by  necessity,  she  insulted  the  a&hcs 
of  the  great  departed,  by  publishing  her  correspond- 
ence with  Lord  Nelson,  followed  by  a  denial  of  her 
accession  to  the  act.  which  did  not  deceive  the  pul>- 
lic.  She  died  at  Calais  in  February,  1815,  in  miser- 
able obscurity  and  debt,  without  a  friend  to  follow 
her  to  the  grave,  and  those  who  took  an  interest  in 
the  youthful  dwightcr  of  Nebon^  with  difficulty 


prevented  her  from  being  seized,  according  to  a 
barbarous  law,  for  the  debts  of  her  mother. 

But  we  return  with  pleasure  to  the  more  legitimate 
object  (if  our  details.  There  was  one  subject  of  im« 
portance  on  which  some  prejudices  on  the  part  of  the 
Sicilian  government  prevented  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton from  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  he  thought 
might  be  interesting  and  useftd  to  his  conntry.  A 
chamber  in  the  royal  museum  of  Portici  had  been 
set  aside  for  containing  the  manuscripts,  of  which 
a  small  collection  had  Ix'cn  found  in  an  edifice 
in  Pompeii;  and  ou  the  discovery  that  these  cal- 
cined masses  were  genuine  manuscripts  of  the  dajs 
of  I'liny,  the  greatest  curiosity  was  manifested  to  ac- 
quire a  know-ledge  of  their  contents.  The  govern- 
ment was  as-,adcd  by  htiangers  fur  the  watchfulness 
with  which  these  were  ke|>t  from  their  view,  and 
the  little  exertion  which  had  been  l)cstowed  In  dj< 
vulging  their  contents :  the  latter  accusation  was  per* 
haps  scarcely  just ;  some  veneiable  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  did  not  hesitate  to  spend  montlw 
of  their  own  labour  in  ex|>osing  to  the  wurhi  the  sen- 
tences which  an  ancient  Roman  had  taken  a  few 
minutes  to  compose.  The  public  were  soon  made 
sufficiently  acquunted  with  the  svbject  tO  be  disap- 
pointed  at  the  exposure  of  a  few  aentcaoes  of  the 
vilest  of  scholastic  stuff;  and  the  narrow-mindedness 
of  which  Sir  Willi.un  Hamilton  had  tr>  cunijilain  h.ii 
been  since  discontinued,  and  Lnglanil  lias  had  an  op- 
l>ortunity  of  showing  her  skill  in  the  art  of  unrolling 

Spyrus.  To  acquire  the  information,  for  which  he 
md  the  usual  means  unavailing.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Father 
.'\iiihony  I'iaggi,  a  Ti  iri-.t  monk,  the  most  diligent 
of  tlic  i!i:ci|i!n:rcr>,  by  which,  in  consideration  <il  a 
salary  of /"loo,  the  latter  was  to  furnish  the  former 
with  a  weekly  sheet  of  original  information,  which, 
to  avoid  ministerial  detection,  was  to  be  written  in 
cipher.  The  contract  seems  to  have  been  executed 
to  the  .satisfaction  of  Iwith  parties,  and  .Sir  William 
procured  for  Father  Anthony  an  addition  to  Ins 
salary  equal  to  the  sum  at  which  it  was  originally 
hxed ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  father  in  1798  he  be- 
queathed all  his  manuscripts  ami  papers  to  bis  patron. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  on  his  visit  to  Britain  in 
1 791,  was  created  a  privy-councillor.  The  circum- 
stances which  in  1798  cninpeiU-'l  liim  to  acomji-iny 
the  Sicilian  court  to  Palermo  arc  matter  of  histor}', 
and  need  not  be  here  reiMraied.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton died  in  April,  1803,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age.  His  death  deprived  the  woild  of  two 
great  works  which  he  li  [  i  i  to  h.wx-  lived  topicpnm 
on  the  subject  of  the  museum  of  I'ortici. 

HAMILTON,  William,  a  celebrated  soigeon 
and  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  chemistry  in  the  vni'- 

versity  of  Glasgow.  This  meritorious  indi>-idual  was 
unfortunately  cut  off  from  the  world  too  early  in  life, 
and  too  suddenly,  to  be  enabled  to  give  to  the  world 
those  works  on  his  favourite  science  on  which  be 
might  have  founded  his  fame,  and  the  circle  of  his 
influence  and  renown  was  hardly  so  extensive  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  posterity ;  but  a  tribute  to  hb 
memory  in  the  form  of  a  memoir  <if  his  life,  and  re- 
marks on  his  jirofessional  acquirements,  read  by  his 
friend  Profe>sor  Clcghom  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh, '  and  inserted  in  the  TransactWMS  of  that 
eminent  body,  justifies  us  in  enumerating  him  anrang 
distinguished  Scotsmen.  William  Hamiltoa  was 
bom  in  Glasgow  on  the  31st  July,  1758.  Hisfttber 
was  Thomas  Hamilton,  a  ic^iki.  table  surgeon  in 
Glasgow,  and  professor  of  anatomy  and  botany  in 


*  VoL  hr.  p.  3J^  lod  6th  Nnii  iilii  1, 1191. 
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tli.i!  university  ;  and  his  mother,  daughter  to  Mr. 
AmJerson,  professor  of  church  hl^.tory  in  the  same 
institution.  He  followed  the  usual  course  of  instruc- 
tioo  in  the  grmmrnV'tchool  and  college  of  his  native 
city,  horn  which  latter  he  took  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  in  1775,  at  the  ai,'e  of  seventeen.  Bcinf;  sup- 
p>v.'d  to  sh'Av  an  early  pretUlection  for  the  medical 
profession,  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  then  at  the 
height  of  its  fame  as  a  school  for  that  science,  where 
he  studied  under  Cullen  and  Black,  the  early  friends 
of  his  father.  Thr  bad  health  of  his  father  recalled 
the  younjj  physician  after  two  sessions  spent  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  botli  pr<)cccdc<l  on  a  tour  to  Bath,  and 
thence  to  Ixmdoii,  where  the  son  was  left  to  pursue 
h.s  studies,  with  such  an  introduction  to  the  notice 
td  Dr.  William  Hunter  as  a  schoolfellow  acquaint- 
aaoeship  between  his  father  and  that  distinguished 
man  warranteiL  The  prudence,  caiefiilness,  and 
regularity  of  the  young  man's  conduct  while  sur- 
rounded by  the  splendour  and  tern]  tnti  n  ii  the  me- 
tro^is  have  been  commended  by  his  friends ;  these 
pniseworthy  qualities,  joined  to  a  quick  perception 
'sri  prifc-vsional  s-ubjccts,  and  an  anxiety  tu  jicrfect 
hiiuM.-li'  in  thit  branch  of  his  profession  which  calls 
f>r  tlic  fjrt-atest  zeal  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  student,  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
ohserting  firiend.  He  was  requested  to  take  up  his 
reidence  in  Dr.  Hunter's  house,  and  finally  was 
tmsted  with  the  important  charge  of  the  dissecting 
room— a  valuable  and  probably  a  delightful  duly. 
He  seems  to  have  secured  the  good  opinion  he  had 
pimd  bv  his  pcrfortnance  of  (his  arduous  and  im- 
portiirt  nuwtum.  "I  see  and  hear  amcfai  of  him," 
uj%  Dr.  Hnnter  In  hit  conreniondenee  with  the 
younj;  man's  father,  "and  CVCfybody  regards  him  as 
s;nsii*Ic,  diligent,  soljer,  and  of  amiable  dispositions." 
—"From  b«ag  «  &voarite  with  everybody,  he  has 
commanded  Vltry  opportuni^  for  improvement 
vIhcIi  this  great  town  alTonled  during  his  stay  here; 
for  everybody  has  Iwen  eager  to  oldige  and  en- 
coaragc  him.  I  can  depend  so  much  on  him,  in 
every  way,  that  if  any  opportunity  should  offer  of 
iening  him,  whatever  may  be  in  my  power  I  shall 
consider  as  doing  a  real  pfeasore  to  myself."  Such 
woe  the  character  and  prospects  of  one  who,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  was  then  nourishing  by  too  intense  study 
tile  seeds  of  dissolution  in  a  naturally  feeble  constitu- 
tkn.  Soon  after,  the  father's  state  of  health  iniperi- 
ooily  requiring  an  as»stant  in  his  lectures,  the  son 
nndcitook  that  duty,  and  in  1781,  on  his  father's 
feal  lesignation,  was  nominated  his  successor— a 
ciramstance  which  enabled  his  kind  friend  Dr. 
Hunter  to  fulfil  his  former  promise  by  stating  to  the 
Mirquis  of  Graham  that  he  considered  it  "the  in- 
terest of  Glasgow  to  give  JUmt  rather  than  his  to 
■olidi,  the  appointment"  The  &ther  died  in  1782, 
■nJ  the  son  WIS  then  left  the  successor  to  his  lucra- 
tive and  extensive  practice,  in  adtlitioti  to  the  duties 
'•'  !h  :  university.  During  the  short  iicr:i  >d  of  his  cn- 
jojfmeflt  of  these  desirable  situations  he  received  from 
toe  poorer  people  of  Glasgow  the  character,  seldom 
ivp*>pcrly  conferred,  of  extending  to  them  the  assist - 
aaee  which  a  physician  of  talent  can  so  well  bestow. 
Htrkcp!  fur  thi-  ;iiir]iMse  of  hi-,  lectures,  and  for  his 
own  improvement,  a  regular  note-book  of  cases, 
vldch  he  summed  up  in  a  tabular  digest  at  the  ter- 
ntastianof  each  year.  .Of  theM  notes  he  had  before 
kii  death  commenced  such  an  arrangement  as  would 
eniUe  him  to  form  from  them  a  system  of  surgery' 
which  he  intended  to  have  published.  .Some  extracts 
from  this  collection  are  preserved  by  the  biographer 
we  have  mentioned,  as  characteristics  of  the  style  of 
^  oooiMritioa,  and  the  cit«nt  of  Us  nbaervation. 
la  1783116  maiiied  Miaa  Ellabeth  Stirling,  a  lady 


accomplished,  and  of  good  connections  in  Glasgow. 
Within  a  very  few  years  after  this  event,  the  marked 
decay  of  ht>  constitution  alarmed  his  friends,  and  his 
knowledge  as  a  physidnn  enabled  him  to  assure  him* 
self  that  death  was  steadily  approaching.  He  died 
on  the  13th  day  of  March,  1790.  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  his  age.  Few,  even  of  those  who  liave  dc- 
iiarte<l  in  the  pride  oflife — in  theenjoyment  of  talents, 
holies,  and  prosperity,  seem  to  have  caused  greater 
regret,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  deserved. 
His  style  of  lectureship  as  a  public  instnictor  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Cleghom  :  "  As  a  lecturer,  his 
m.iiincr  was  remarkably  free  from  jiump  .md  affecta- 
tion, lils  language  was  simple  anil  perspicuous,  but 
so  artless,  that  it  appeared  Hat  to  ihosc  who  place  the 
beauty  of  language  in  the  intricacy  of  arrangement, 
or  the  abundance  of  figures.  His  manner  of  speaking 
corresponded  with  liis  style,  and  u  as  such  a-,  might 
appear  uninteresting  to  those  who  think  it  impossible 
to  be  eloquent  without  violent  gestures  and  frequent 
variations  of  tone.  He  used  nearly  the  tone  of  or- 
dinary ctmversation,  as  his  preceptor  Dr.  Htmter  did 
before  him,  aiming  at  perspicuity  only,  and  trusting 
for  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subjects  he 
treated." 

HASHLTON,  WiLiiA  m  Richard,  F.  R  .  S  . .  author 

of  the  .'Fs^'ptiaca,^  an  elected  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  minister  at  Naples  from  1822  to  1825, 
was  Inirn  in  1777.  His  father,  the  Rev.  .-Vnthony 
Hamilton,  archdeacon  of  Colchester,  vicar  of  St. 
.Martin's,  and  rector  of  Hadham,  who  manicd  a 
daughter  of  Terrick,  Bishop  of  London,  wasgnndion 
of  William  Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  by  his  second  wife, 
Mary  F'.rskine,  daughter  of  .Sir  Charles  Erskine  of 
Alva,  and  grand-daughter  of  John  seventh  Earl  of 
Mar.  I^e  was  cousin  to  William  Gerard  Hamilton, 
commonly  known  as  Single-speech  Hamilton,  who 
for  twenty-one  years  was  cbanoellor  of  the  exdiequer 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton  was  from  an  early  age  dis- 
tinguishud  far  his  ta.ste  and  lenrning,  and  will  lung 
be  rememt>ered  for  the  active  and  zealous  part  which 
he  took  in  the  administration  of  affidrs  during  a 
momentous  period  of  our  history.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  then  In  the  renith  of  its  popu- 
larity, and  was  there  the  coinj>anion  of  many  eminent 
men.  An  accident,  which  somewhat  impaired  his 
physical  activity  during  a  long  Ufe^  oompelled  him  tO 
leave  that  seat  of  learning;  for  many  months  be  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  bat  his  mind  was  not  idle;  with 

great  cintr:i;;c  nn  !  perseverance  ho  undertook  and 
completed  a  translation  of  the  works  of  the  great  his- 
torian of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  For  a  short  time 
he  was  a  member  of  each  of  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Hamilton  commenced  his  public  career  in 
1799,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  when  the  father  of 
the  late  Lord  Flgin  was  ajipointed  amba^s.^ili ir  to 
Constantinople.  Un  that  occasion  he  acconiianied 
the  noble  earl  as  his  attach  and  private  secretary. 
While  filling  that  post  he  was  sent  by  him  to  various 
places  in  the  Levant,  such  as  Corfu,  Rhodes,  Athens, 
Marmorice  Hay,  (.'erigo,  iVc,  witli  the  view  to  col- 
lecting information  and  procuring  transport  and 
provisions  for  the  English  troops  in  the  East,  and 
finally,  in  1801,  he  was  sent  by  Lord  Elgin  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  the  commander'ln-diief  of  the 
British  forces  In  E^^t.    On  the  expulsion  of  the 


'  In  the  c.irlicr  edition    'f  l^c  f<'ifg-r.j/Ji:\  ,ii  Pu  twr.ary  cf 
F.minftt  Scotsmen,  ttiis  w..rk  w.is  erruncmnly  .iitntjutci!  tu 
the  Kik'iI  Htm.  Sir  William  H.tnitllon.    The  mistake  h.id  cvi- 
dcnliy  uriginated  in  llic  sunilarity  in  name,  office,  and  lilerAry 
pMifHtts  of  dw  two  diMiagiiiihcd  aulbws. 
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Frcncli  fri>m  Alexandria  in  that  year,  he  was  cm- 
pl<)ye>l  in  ru'j:<>iialHiL;  the  terms  of  jicacc,  by  wliich 
the  Fr'Viu  !:  i  to  siirrcmlcr  all  the  \vi)rk»  of  an- 

cient Jigjptian  art  which  they  were  on  the  point  of 
canying  off  to  France.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton rendered  a  signal  service  to  the  lovers  of  £|mtian 
chronology  in  this  country,  and  secitred  to  the  British 
Mu-cum  one  of  its  most  valuable  treasures.  Infor- 
mation having  l>een  received  that  the  French  had 
concealed  in  one  of  tiicir  trans]>nrts  the  very  re- 
markable tlilinpuil  RoselU  Stone,  he  asked  General 
Hntchfanoa  for  an  escort  of  an  officer  and  file  of 
men,  with  which  he  went  on  b  >ard  the  ship,  though 
the  plague  had  broken  out  in  iier,  and  after  many 
difficulties  and  reninnstrancos  from  (icneral  Menou, 
commanding  the  French  army,  he  obtained  and 
canied  off  that  valuable  priie. 

After  this  Mr.  HamiltOBy  accompanied  by  his 
friends  Captain  Leake  and  Major  Hayes  of  the 
Roval  Ent^incer^,  proceeded  in  the  autumn  of  1801 
anJ  the  following  year  up  the  Nile,  visiting  and 
minutely  examining  the  various  remains  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  and  architecture  upon  its  banks,  extending 
his  progress  to  the  second  cataract  The  publica- 
tion by  him  in  the  year  1809  of  a  work  entitled 
^'li^-f'tiara,  or  Some  Accmtil  of  the  Ancirttt  and 
Mihicrn  Sta!:-  of  F-O't^-  proved  how  well  in  the 
intervals  of  his  official  duties  he  had  employed  bis 
time,  having  found  the  opportunity  during  tusjoor- 
ney  to  collect  materials  for  a  work  contai^Q^  a  vast 
amount  of  new  information  reopecting  the  antiquities 
of  a  country  at  that  time  but  little  known. 

From  Kt^'pt  Mr.  Hamilton  proceedeil  in  1S02  to 
Greece,  where  his  time  wa.s  ilcvoted  partly  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  many  places  of  antiquarian  interest 
in  that  classic  land,  and  partly  to  superintending  for 
Lord  Ellgin  the  removal  of  those  celebrated  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture  from  the  Parthenon  and  other 
works  of  Circek  art.  now  known  in  the  British 
Museum  under  the  lume  of  the  Elgin  Marbles.  In 
1803,  while  on  his  way  to  England  with  these  sculp- 
tutci^  the  ves^l  eonvMring  uiem  was  shipwrecked 
oa  entering  the  port  of  Ceriga    In  a  lew  minutes 

the  sliip  with  its  vnluablc  car;,'o  went  to  the  bottom, 
the  passei)i,'ers  and  crew  only  ju>t  savini;  tlieir  lives 
byjunipliii^  otT  the  Ixiwsprit  on  to  the  rocks.  Mr. 
piamilton  remained  for  .several  months  in  Cerigo, 
su{H.>rintcndmg  the  recovery  of  these  treasures  of  art, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  experienced  divers,  brought 
from  various  Mediterranean  ports,  he  eventually  sue- 
ceedt'd  ill  recovering  them,  and  causiqg  then  to  be 
forwarded  to  F.ni.,dand. 

On  the  5th  April,  1804,  he  was  appointcfl  private 
■ecretary  to  the  late  Earl  of  Harrowby,  and  on  the 
4th  of  July  following,  /)nHr  writer  to  Lord  Mulgrave. 
On  the  16th  f)c1o!H'r.  iSoo,  he  boc:^mc  pcrm.iri-n! 
under-secrcMary  of  stale  for  foreii^-n  aff.iirs,  wiii<  !i 
po^t  lie  lit  l  i  iluniig  all  the  reni.niiun^  years  of  'Jir 
war,  and  until  22d  January,  1S22,  including  the  period 
from  1812  to  1822,  when  ViscoontCa-stlereagh,  after- 
wards Lord  I^ndonderry,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  country.  While  occupying  this 
post  he  accompanied  I,or<i  Castlereaf;h  to  I'aris  in 
1815,  and  it  w.is  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that 
the  BourlK>n  government  consented  to  restore  to  Italy 
the  works  of  art  which  the  French  bad  on  various 
occasions  removed  to  Paris.  The  cmdial  reception 
which  he  met  with  on  vivjt int^  Italy  a  few  years  later, 
prove<l  how  hii^hly  the  liih.ii:-.  (and  especially 
Caiiovn,  witli  \\hoin  he  had  e^t.iMishcd  a  footini;  of 
gre.nt  intimacy  and  friendship)  appreciated  his  efforts 
on  their  behalf! 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  three  .secretaries  to 
the  lord-juatices  in  £nglatid,  during  the  king's  visit 


to  Hanover  in  l8si>  On  the  20th  Jnr.u.Tn.",  iS:;, 
he  was  appointed  envoy  exlraor.tuiary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Naples,  whcre  hc  le- 
mainc-d  till  the  banning  of  1825. 

When  the  destroctioo  M  the  houses  of  parliament  n 
1834  rendered  neeessaiy  the  Imildiiv  of  new  houses, 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  first  who  energetically 
raised  their  voices  in  favour  of  a  cla.ssical  st\lc  of 
architecture,  in  preference  to  the  then  fa5>hionabIe  de- 
sire for  mediaeval  Gothic.  In  three  letters  addressed 
to  Lord  Elgin  he  vigorously,  but  unsuccessfully,  op- 
posed the  degenerate  taste  ef  the  day:  and  whatever 
maybe  said  of  the  intrinsic  merits  ..f  the  buildings 
which  now  raise  their  elaborately  oru.inH  iUed  tuweiS 
in  Westminster,  there  arc  many  ]>crsons  who  now 
sincerely  regret  that  the  opinions  whicli  hc  advocated 
did  not  meet  with  favour  and  success. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  acknowledged  taste  in  art,  sound 
criticism,  and  general  character  and  attainments,  kd 
to  his  Iwing  ap]>ointed,  in  183S,  one  of  the  elected 
trustees  of  the  IJriti-^h  Museum;  for  many  years  be 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  delil>crations  and  proceed- 
ings of  that  body,  until  his  failing  health  warned  him 
of  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  himself  from  those 
active  duties  in  which  he  had  till  then  loved  to 
indulge.  He  resignc<i  the  trusteeship  in  1858,  after 
twenty  years'  official  connection  with  th -  t  establish* 
ment,  to  the  qreat  reijret  of  his  colleagues. 

In  1833  .Ml.  I  l  uij;:t  . 11  w.is  one  of  those  scientific 
and  learned  men  who  established  the  Royal  Ccogia* 
phical  Society,  of  which  he  was  preddott  during 
several  years.  lie  likewise  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  thoughts  to  the  Koyal  Institution,  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  and  to  the  Dilettanti  Society, 
of  which  last  he  was  one  of  the  most  sealous  and 
active  members  till  shortly  befoie  his  death.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  afford  a  hearty  patronage  to 
foreign  artists  and  scholars, — the  names  of  Pantzzi, 
Hronsted,  anil  I'iitrucci  point  out  the  direct-.on  of  his 
etTorts;  and  with  regard  to  the  last  named,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  without  his  energetic  assistance 
the  world  would  never  have  seen  the  completion  of 
the  dies  of  that  work  of  genius,  the  great  Waterloo 
medal. 

In  1S04  Mr.  W.  R.  llami'lon  marricfl  Juliana 
I'dny,  sister  of  Coli>iicl  Udny  e>f  Udny  in  .\l>cnleen- 
shire.  He  died  in  London  on  the  nth  of  July, 
1859,  after  an  illnets  of  foor  weeks,  in  the  eighty* 
third  year  of  Usage 

HAMILTON,  SiK  AVii  I  1  \  M.  of  Preston.  TUrt. 
This  distinguisiied  pr.  f.  .  1  of  logic  and  metaphj^ics 
the  most  learned  ati  l  s<  uific  philosopher  of  tlie 
Scottish  school,  was  tx>m  in  Glaagow  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1788.  Being  the  head  of  the  Hamtltons  of 
I'rc-ton,  he  inherited  the  family  b.Tronctcy.  which 
li.id  been  created  in  1673,  hut  li.id  lain  liormant,  in 
consequence  of  Sir  Kohcrt  I'reston,  the  Covenanter 
and  leader  of  the  insurrection  at  l>rumclog  and 
Bothwdl  Bridge,  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Since  that  time  ( 1688)  the  title  had  ooil> 
tinned  in  abeyance,  until  it  was  resumed  by  the  sab> 
ject  of  the  present  notice.  It  was  more  coni^cnial, 
however,  to  the  future  distinction  of  Sir  Wilii.im,  as 
an  eminent  literary  scholar  and  philosopher,  that  his 
filtfaer  Dr.  William  Hamilton,  and  his  grandfather 
Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  held  in  sncceasMm  the  chairs 
of  anatomy  and  botany  in  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
It  was  at  this  university  that  Sir  William  was 
educated,  and  there  h«'  <h'-;i[iL;uishcd  himself  esj^- 
cialiy  in  the  philosophiral  classes,  and  laid  tlie  foun- 
dation of  those  intellectual  habits  and  acqniieBMnCS 
which  afterwards  obtained  for  him  a  European  re« 
putatlon.  It  ms  k  Biltiol  College,  however,  that 
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At  npcnit  ructttrc  wu  fcsrad.   The  Sodl  finindstion 

of  exnibifinns  to  that  cot!L-;;e  has  Ion}j  been  a  prize 
fond  for  tho  most  di.stin^uishi-»l  >l'jtlents  of  Glasj^'ow; 
atnor^j  othor  oiiunent  men  Adam  Smith  had  been  a 
Sncll  exhibitioner,  and  the  honour  of  such  an  ap- 
pointment was  not  deteriorate<l  by  falling  upon  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  His  residence  at  Balliol  Col- 
lcj;e,  Oxford,  he  ever  regarded  as  the  most  important 
period  of  hi>  life.  It  was  amidst  the  hi^h  standartl 
of  scholarship  ci.tablished  there  that  he  became  one 
of  the  most  illustrioiu  of  its  classical  pupils.  It  was 
there  also  thai  he  prepared  hinuelf  for  wooe  vast  ac- 
quirements fn  andent,  mediaeval,  and  ntodeni  know* 
Icilge  by  which  he  stoo<l  so  superior  to  his  contem- 
poraries. WIten  he  left  Oxford  in  few  stmlcnts 
oad  dcjurtcd  from  the  walls  of  its  university  more 
completely  equipped  for  a  long  ooune  of  indepieiKlent 
or  more  iresolate  to  foHow  it  oat  to 

the  close. 

In  1S15  Sir  William  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  b.^.r.  The  study  of  law,  ^iowever,  with 
ibe  exception  of  Kom.in  I.iw,  hail  no  interest  for 
him,  and  he  had  no  |>r.Kticc  as  an  advocate  eicept 
that  which  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  in  conse- 
quence of  being  appointed  crown-solicitor  of  the 
court  of  tcinds.  The  study  of  mental  philosophy 
occupied  him  so  exclusively  that  he  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  for  the  study  of  statutes  and  prece- 
dentsi.  At  len^h  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
ia  1830,  by  which  ttie  professorahip  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  of  F.dinburgn  became  vacant, 
seemed  a  tempting  opportunity  to  Sir  William,  and 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair;  but  on  this  oc- 
askm  the  successful  competitor  was  John  Wilson, 
Ob  the  foilowinf;  year  Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  the 
nomination  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  in  whom 
ihe  appointment  is  vested,  was  elected  professor  of 
oniversal  history  in  the  same  university;  but  this 
office,  both  in  duties  and  emoluments,  wa.^  little  more 
fhin  Dominal,  attendance  on  the  class  not  being  im- 
peiatiTe  on  students,  and  in  Sir  William's  case  it  was 
nothing  better  than  a  literary  title.  As  such,  how- 
ever,  it  market!  him  out  for  colk;^c  preferment  when 
the  fitting  opportunity  should  arrive.  In  the  mean- 
tine  hisstWUCSContinaed  without  interruption.  They 
«Cfe  of  a  atttoie  that  requiicd  much  time  and  thought 
for  maturing,  and  these  he  could  aflbrd  to  give,  for 
although  not  rich,  his  means  were  so  sufficient  as  to 
place  him  beyond  the  necessity  of  deix^ndence.  It 
was  not  indeed  until  1829,  vhen  he  had  arrived  at  the 
tipe  age  of  forty,  that  he  published  anything :  and  this 
«M  a  eritiqiie,  In  the  Edi$^urgk  Review,  of  Cousin's 
0-:iri  ,/,-  Philosophxe,  which  that  profound  inquirer 
had  published  the  preceding  year,  devclopiiii,'  his 
docirini»  of  the  infinite.  This  he  only  wrute  at  the 
Wgent  request  of  the  editorof  the  A'rt'/<7«',and  although 
the  subject  was  of  too  weighty  a  character  for  the 
genera!  readers  of  periodical  literature,  his  contribu- 
tion was  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  it  was  chiefly 
intended,  and  who  could  cstinoate  its  merits.  From 
the  chosen  few  of  our  country  its  reputation  extendetl 
to  the  Continent,  where  such  subjects  of  study  were 
better  widerrtood,  and  Cousin  himself  acknowledged 
that  this  Scottish  reriewer  was  by  fiir  the  most 

l  -nrnc  l,  the  most  intelligent  .md  able  of  .ill  his  critics 
ai;  1  int.aqoni>.ts,  and  In-st  understoo<i  the  theory  he 
was,  combating.  After  this  he  continued  a  series  of 
papers  in  the  Editdurgk  RevitWt  which  only  termin- 
ated m  t8m  ranging  over  a  variety  of  subjects, 

chiefly  philosoiihicnl.  atnnnfj  which,  two^  on  the 
"I'liilosophy  of  I'crcei>i;uii,"  and  on  ''Recent  Publi- 
catinns  in  Loj^cal  .Science,"  are  especially  celebrate<l. 
Several  of  the  articles  are  also  on  education  and  uni- 
vcnity  idbnD.  The  eboloeat  of  then  contributions 


of  Sir  William,  besides  being  rcpubliAed  in  Crosse'i 

Si'tctioHsfrom  the luiittburi^h  A'lr  ir.c.wL-Tc  republished 
ujwn  the  Continent,  translated  into  !•  rcnch,  Cierman, 
and  Italian.  In  1S52  they  were  all  edited  and  re- 
published by  Sir  William  himsell^  with  laige  notes 
and  appemfloes,  mder  the  title  of  ^tumsietu  in 
Philosophy  and  IJterature,  Edueaticn  and  Cttr  n  niv 
Reform.  This  collection  as  yet  forms  by  (ir  the 
larger  proportion  of  his  [luhlislied  w  riting's,  and  while 
the  variety  of  learning,  and  dejith  and  originality  of 
thought,  are  signal  proofs  of  the  author's  iBtcUcctUal 
powers,  this  conviction  of  the  reader  is  accomponkd 
with  regret  that  the  amount  of  such  publications 
from  Sir  Willi, nn's  pen  has  not  been  more  ample. 

While  Sir  Wiili.im  Hamilton  was  thus  employed 
in  writing  only  for  the  initiated,  and  enjoying  n 
foreign  rather  than  a  home  reputation — while  he  was 
signsdized  by  Brandb  in  Germany  as  the  great  master 
of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  l)y  Cousin  in 
France  as  the  first  metaphysician  in  F-urope — an  event 
occurred  in  1S36  by  which  he  found  his  right  place 
at  last.  The  professc^rship  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
in  the  coUcse  of  Edinburgh  was  vacant,  and  thb 
charge  he  won  aiier  a  hard  contest  in  which  the  town- 
council  were  the  judges  and  patrons.  That  a  com- 
munity chiefly  com['/o>ed  of  shopkeepers  should  have 
been  perplexed  in  jutlging  of  the  candidates  for  such 
an  ofnce,  and  that  their  choice  should  finally  have 
been  decided  at  haphaatrd.  wasnotto  be  wondered  il^ 
for  snch  m%ht  also  have  been  the  case  ahhoogh  the 
tribunal  had  been  composed  of  the  wise  and  learned 
of  the  community.  For  Scotland  had  ceased  to  be 
renowned  as  a  country  of  hard-headed  logicians  and 
subtle  meuphysidans.  When  Sir  William's  first  contri- 
bution in  the  JSdimtmrgik  Review  appeared,  M.  Cousin 
h.id  justly  said  that  there  were  probably  not  fifty  per- 
sons in  the  country  who  would  be  able  to  npj)rcc:ate 
its  value,  or  even  to  understand  its  nieaninj;.  And 
when  Sir  William  took  the  chair  as  its  representative, 
philosophy  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  Britain.  An  able 
author,  in  describing  the  condition  of  the  period,  has 
thus  expresseil  himself :  "  Reid  was  already  forgotten, 
and  the  knowledge  of  mental  science  possessed,  even 
by  the  best  informed,  was  at  most  a  polite  acquaint- 
ance with  Stewart,  or  a  popular  knowledge  of  Brown. 
Across  the  Chaiuiel,  Franceand  Germany  had  been  re* 
cently  roosed  to  new  speculative  eflforts,  and  the  lead- 
ing minds  in  both  countries  were  full  of  excitement  on 
philosophic  questions ;  but  in  England  the  pro- 
loundest  apathy  prevailed,  none  cared  for  tnesc 
things.  If  any  reierence  to  them  found  its  way  into 
a  magatine  or  review,  it  didted  only  an  unexdted 
stare,  or  .t?  most  an  expression  of  wonder  as  to  what 
the  writer  ine.int.  Logic  and  metaphysics  were  ex- 
ploded a>  the  worthless  relic  s  <if  a  dark  and  barbarous 
age,  mental  science  was  obsolete,  and  all  that  re- 
mained of  phflos^jr,  in  any  shape,  was  to  be  foond 
in  Bridgewater  treatises,  essays  on  popnlatkm  ami 
political  economy,  with  occasional  disquisitions  on 
lereiny  Hcntliam  and  hisgreatest-happincss  principle." 
It  was  only  by  extmnrdinary  daring  that  Sir  William 
attempted  to  bre.ik  this  confirmed  apathy,  and  to  re- 
cal  the  public  mind  into  the  path  m>m  which  it  had 
wandered.  But  the  attempt  was  socoessfiil,  and 
Scottish  intellect  letiurned  t'>  those  lei.^itimatepaiBiiits 
fur  which  it  had  shown  such  a  peculiar  aptitude,  and 
upon  which  its  best  distinctions  were  founded. 

No  sooner  had  Sir  William  Hamilton  entered  into 
oflice  and  commenced  its  duties,  than  a  cuutioversy 
arose  between  him  and  the  patrons  of  the  university 
about  his  mode  of  teaching.  Logic  and  metaphysics, 
instead  of  being  nt  the  end,  were  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  curriculum,  and  from  the  general  youth 
of  Uie  students  at  this  period  of  their  piquieii,  little 
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more  than  the  mere  elcmentsof  thewadences  had  been 
imparted.  An  hour  a  day  WW  genemlly  devoted  to 
lecturing;  and  in  theconneof  a  sini^dc  session  not 
only  the^e  important  departments,  Init  several  others, 
were  disjwscd  of.  If  the  teachinj^  of  lo^ic  and  meta- 
physics, however,  was  to  be  anything  more  than  an 
empty  fonn,  a  more  stringent  course  was  necessary. 
Thtt  Sir  Wttliam  had  distinctly  announced  to  the 
pntmns,  in  the  following  words,  when  he  offered  him- 
self as  candidate  for  the  chair : — "  I  have  only  further 
to  repeat  in  jjetieral  what  1  have  formerly  more  articu- 
lately stated,  that  in  the  event  of  ray  appointment  to 
this  chair,  I  am  determined  to  follow  out  my  convic- 
tion* of  the  proper  mode  of  academical  tnition ;  that  is, 
I  shall  not  only  endeavour  to  imstruet,  by  comnrani> 
eating  on  my  part  the  requisite  information,  but  to 
fi/iiiiiU,  by  tietermining,  through  everj'  means  in  my 
I>o\ver,  a  vigorous  and  independent  activity  on  the 
part  of  my  pupils."  Upon  this  principle  he  proceeded 
to  act  when  he  commenced  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship. Calculating  upon  the  juvenility  of  his  pupils, 
and  their  unprepareaness  for  abstruse  studies — con- 
scious at  the  same  time  tiiat  his  teaching  must  l>c 
something  more  than  science  in  a  rudimcntal  and 
diluted  form — he  thought  it  better  to  carry  a  min- 
ority aloiu;  with  him  wan  advance  with  his  whole 
diss  no  mrther  than  the  gate.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  a  single  six  months'  course,  he  extended  it  into 
two,  the  one  comprising  a  cuur-,e  of  logic,  and  the 
other  of  metaphysics.  Thi'^  in  the  eyesof  ihe  t')'.\  n- 
council  of  Edinburgh  was  a  monstrous  claim  upon 
the  time  and  hilellects  of  his  students,  and  a  whimsical 
sqtiabble  arose  with  them  in  consequence  of  their  de- 
mand for  the  good  old  style  of  teaching.  Hamilton, 
however,  in  the  end  previdlcd,  and  was  allowed  to 
follow  his  own  devices. 

By  the  course  which  he  a'i'.jiied  the  sessions  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  followed  each  other  alternately, 
and  his  lectures  on  these  were  severely  systematic, 
condensed,  and  comprehensive.  This  wns  to  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  Imd  ninrc  c(im]ilttc  ly  traversed 
the  wliolc  fittd  iif  ment.il  ]ihr.i)>i ipiiy  !ii.\n  any  man 
living,  and  who  was  more  capable  of  appreciating 
the  comparative  value  of  its  different  tlepartments. 
The  following  brief  and  general  sketch  is  giv«&  of 
his  tectaies  during  the  two  seasons  over  which  diey 
extended: — "If  ilic  subject  were  nictiiphysics,  for 
example,  the  couph,'  began  with  seven  or  eight  intro- 
ductory lectures  on  philosophy  in  general — its  nature, 
its  causes,  its  methods,  the  dispositiooa  with  which 
it  should  be  studied,  and  the  parts  hito  which  it  is 
divided ;  the  latter  point  naturally  leading  to  the 
special  object  of  the  course — psychohigy,  or  the 
science  of  mental  facts.  The  nature  of  c<>nvcie)usncss. 
as  the  essential  ground  or  condition  of  the  science. 
l>eing  explainetl,  its  phenomena  were  then  developed 
in  Older  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest — from  the 
simplest  fiiets  of  i^rce]>tion  on  through  memory,  as- 
sociation, imagination,  and  understandintj.  up  to  the 
highest  principles  of  the  regulative  faculty,  reason, 
or  common  sense.  In  the  logical  course,  after  a 
similar  but  shorter  introduction  on  the  general  di. 
visions,  in  which  the  place  of  dialectic  in  relation  to 
the  other  branches  of  mental  science  was  determin- 
ately  fixed,  followed  a  special  introduction,  con- 
sidering rapidly  in  onler  the  nature,  the  value,  the 
divisions,  and  the  history  of  logic  as  the  science  of 
dianoetic  laws.  To  the  ilefinition  of  the  science  suc- 
ceeded a  detailed  statement  and  criticism  of  the  laws 
of  thought  on  which  it  rests ;  and  fixmi  these  the 
science  was  developed  [  <  rfectly  that  the  presence 
of  the  fundamental  l.iu  s  nu;;lit  Ik,-  easily  traced  and 
recognized  in  the  u  niotcst  detail  of  theit  application." 
Uf  Uie  results  of  these  prelections  another  author 


thus  writes:— "There is  not  evidence hideed  tint  his 
logical  lectures  have  as  yet  had  much  eilect  on  his  per- 

sonal  pupils.    But  the  metaphysical  lectures  eaated 

a  keen  interest  in  philosophy  among  all  his  students 
who  were  qualifie<l  for  severe  al>stract  thinking, 
while  they  guided  the  thinking  of  not  a  few  into 
channels  in  which  it  long  or  always  continued  to 
flow." 

While  Sir  William  Hamilton  thus  instrutted  his 
class  by  lecturing,  he  endeavoured  to  educaU  it  by 
discipline,  and  in  ihi;  way  he  fult'died  the  promise 
made  to  the  jxitrons  when  he  applied  for  the  chair. 
The  discipline  consisted  of  oral  examinations  and 
written  exercises.  The  examinations  were  conducted 
on  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  each  week,  when 

the  students  were  rnnge<l  according  to  the  initial 
letter  of  their  names,  the  l>enches  ot  the  class-room 
being  lettered  fir  the  p.ir[w>se.  Ueforc  the  professor 
w.os  a  jar  having  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from 
.\  to  Z  printed  on  rounds  of  millboara,  and  these 
lieing  mixed  logger.  Sir  William  put  in  his  hand, 
drew  out  a  letter  at  random,  and  holding  it  up  to  the 
students,  asked  if  A,  H,  H,  or  M  (as  the  case  might 
be),  w  ould  undertake  to  pass  an  examination.  On 
one  whose  name  agreed  with  the  letter  standing  up, 
the  subject  was  commenced  where  the  last 
tion  had  left  oflT,  and  a  strict  seardiing  proceas  of 
catechirmg  was  followed  up  by  the  professor  that 
tested  the  attention  and  capacity  of  the  student  as 
well  as  w  hotted  his  intellectual  powers,  and  strength- 
ene<l  him  lor  further  progress.  The  written  exercises 
of  the  class  w  ere  short  CnayS  UpOQ  the  tvfcjectS  COO* 

nected  with  the  lectuics,  and  were  generally  |M«» 

scribed  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  while  eadi 

writer  was  allowed  five  minutes,  limited  by  a  sand- 
glass, to  read  extracts  from  his  production,  subject 
to  the  critical  remarks  of  the  professor.  In  addition 
to  these  regular  class  exercises,  priiii  einiys  wcte  also 
prescribed,  which,  like  the  othen^  were  read  in  pab- 
lic  before  the  whole  class,  by  whose  award  the  jirize 
was  assifrncd.  In  this  manner  emulation  of  the 
nolilc^t  kind  was  cherished,  and  each  student  made 
aware  of  the  measure  of  his  class-fellows.  The  re- 
putation \«hich  .Sir  William  had  previously  acquired 
as  a  universal  scholar  and  profound  original  thinker, 
the  fame  ofhts  lectures,  and  the  saperiority  of  his  teach* 
ing  as  .1  professor,  attracted  students  to  his  tla.ss  not 
only  from  every  pait  of  the  united  empire,  but  from 
America  and  the  Continent ;  and  in  tliis  manner  he 
either  directly  formed  or  indirectly  influenced  the 
master  intdlects  of  countries  he  had  never  visited, 
and  promote<1  those  trains  of  reflection  and  inquiry 
throughout  the  civilized  world  which  are  still  in  pro- 
cess, and  of  which  after-years  w  ill  gather  the  fruits. 

Such  was  the  career  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  a 
professor,  and  while  occupied  in  public  teaching  :  liis 
leisure  honn  were  employed  in  preparing  those  wrril- 
ings  by  which  his  phHoaophical  opinions,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  class-room,  were  tolx*  puMi'-hcd 
to  the  world  at  large,  and  not  only  for  the  iK-nctit  of 
the  present  generation,  but  the  latest  posterity.  It 
was  for  this  desirable  result  that  the  philosophic  world 
had  been  waiting,  while  they  grudged  those  daily 
duties  which  delayed  iu  realization.  But  in  1844 
his  health  began  to  fail,  and  soon  afier  a  paralysis 
struck  the  ri^ht  side  of  hi'-  iHidy,  which  disabled  him 
from  head  to  foot.  When  he  rallied,  his  mind  was 
still  as  dear  and  vigorous,  and  his  will  as  resolute  for 
action,  as  ever;  but  he  could  only  continue  his  lec* 
tares  with  frequent  assistance,  mm  cany  on  writing 
chirflv  through  an  amanuensis.  Such  a  shock  was 
sutTu  ieiit  t<j  alTcct  the  progress  of  the  works  in  which 
he  had  been  long  employed,  so  that  at  last  they  w  ere 
left  incomplete.    In  1S55,  while  residing  in  a  country 
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dwc'Iling.  his  inability  was  confirmed  by  the  fracture 
of  a  limb,  and  he  died  in  Edinbuigh  on  the  6(b  of 
Mar.  1S56,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow  and  fan)ii\ . 

01  t!ir  pu!i!i-hi-<l  '.vritings  of  Sir  William,  liol'K-s 
the  .^^tlLl^^  in  t!ic  EJinhur^h  Rntm',  <if  winch 
roen'jnn  hi--  alrc:nly  Ix'tn  maik-,  his  largest  ami 
Bost  important  was  an  edition  uf  the  works  of  Reid, 
with  notes  and  supplementary  dissertations.  This 
work,  which  he  hat!  planned  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  was 
so  accordant  with  his  own  system  of  philosophical 
inqniry.  that  he  has  brought  hi«  whole  heart  to  bear 
en  it,  3n<i  few  prodnctions  there  are  which  have  been 
m  car.'fuUy,  oopioiuly,  and  ooogeniaUv  edited 
Sir  Witltam's  philosophy.  liVe  that  of  Reid,  had 
afi  >pfr-d  the  principle  of  common  scn"M?  as  the  re]>rc- 
scntatneof  the  highest  achievi'ments  of  human  specu- 
lation, and  his  editorship  was  a  triumph  of  genius  as 
well  as  a  labour  of  love.  This  edition  of  the  works 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  appeared  in  1846,  much  of  it 
Itaring  been  printed  a  long  time  previous.  The  latest 
edition  of  this  work,  continued  until  near  his  death, 
indicates  also  Sir  \V)Il!.ini\  I  'liR;  and  la-.t  ilhu'-.s  ;  fot 
in  the  foot-notes  are  references  to  supplcmentar)-  dis- 
s  r  •.  lis,  of  which  not  a  word  is  yet  given  to  us,  and 
a  dissertation  aaserting  bis  own  peculiar  theory  of 
the  aModntion  of  idess  is  broken  off  abruutly  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  Unfortunately  also,  Wfore  this 
work  was  finished,  his  ilevotedness  to  the  Scottish 
school  of  philosophy  led  iiim  to  uiidertake  an  eilition 
of  the  collected  works  of  Dugald  Stewart  with  notes; 
IM  this  publication,  which  lie  commenced  in  I^S4, 
was  never  eooqileted,  and  the  biography  that  was  to 
precede  It  is  wanting.  Of  his  class  lectures  on  lode 
and  metaphysics  extensive  notes  were  taken  by  his 
students,  and  numerous  copies  of  them  transcribed 
from  short-hand  reports  wore  in  circulation.  These, 
carefiilly  revised  and  edited  by  professors  Mansel 
and  Veitch,  werepablished  in  fiaitr  volumes,  1859- 

l86t,  but  they  sufter  from  the  want  of  his  own  cor- 
recting han<i,  and  are  chiefly  valuable  as  intr  Hluc- 
ti'iTis  to  bis  more  profoun<l  and  elaborate  expositions. 

Such  WIS  Sir  Wdliam  Hamilton— a  man  of  un- 
eventful i)fc,  but  of  world-wide  influence  and  reputa- 
tion, and  whose  bistoij  eumot  well  be  ^ven  without 
a  foil  detail  of  these  subjects  in  which  his  superiority 
was  s<'  strikingly  evinced.  Such  a  biography  must 
also  be  a  work  of  time,  and  therefore  it  stdl  remains 
unwritten.  Wc  rejoice,  however,  to  learn  that  the 
task  has  been  undertaken,  and  that  a  full-length  por- 
tiait  will  be  given  of  the  man  whom  the  reflective  of 
every  country  arc  bountl  to  honour.  In  the  mean- 
time we  close  this  brief  account  with  the  following 
merited  testimony  by  one  who  couM  so  well  appre- 
ciase  him.  Speaking  of  Sir  William's  theory  of  the 
"conditioned'  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Magdalen 
College  a  lew  days  after  Hamilton's  death.  Professor 
Mansel  thus  el«»<iucutiy  added  t  "But  this  conception 
of  philosophy,  iulerestiiig  and  important  as  it  is,  is 
fraught  with  painful  recollections  now.  It  reminds 
us  that  within  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  one,  the  labour  of  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  this  very  object,  and  whose  contributions 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned,  fragmentary 
and  incomplete  as  they  are,  contain  the  germ  of 
nearly  all  th.it  future  research  can  articulately  de- 
velop, and  which  none  can  hope  to  develop  as  he, 
if  htt  life  bad  been  longer  spared,  might  have  done. 
For  where  now,  among  the  philosophers  of  this  or 
of  any  other  country,  shall  we  find  such  vast  endow- 
menrs  of  intellect  .accompanied  by  such  a  ju^t  apjue- 
c  ition  of  their  limits?  WTiere  shall  wc  find  one 
with  a  tithe  of  his  attainments  who  will  so  consis- 
tently, and  with  such  authority,  proclaim  the  duty 


of  a  Icamol  ignorance?  Where  shall  wc  find  one 
to  exhaust,  like  him,  the  whole  field  of  philosophical 
learning,  and  in  the  end  to  proclaim,  as  the  moral 
and  the  m<it1o  of  his  whole  teaching,  'Magna  immo 
maxima  pars  sapicnliie  est,  quceiiani  a'f}uo  animo 
nocire  velle? '  Above  all,  in  these  presumptuous 
days,  when  human  reason  aspires  to  strip  the  veil  from 
the  hidden  things  of  God,  and  to  procl«m  its  own 
speculations  as  identical  with  the  eternal  movements 
of  the  divine  Mind  determining  itself  in  creation, 
where  shall  we  find  a  philosopher  of  such  eminence 
and  authority,  to  announce,  as  the  surest  ground  of 
belief  in  the  truth  of  a  philosophical  system,  that  its 
doctrines  ace  in  hannony  with  those  of  revelation? 
It  is  not  now  the  time  to  enter  upon  a  fuller  exami- 
nation  of  the  writings  of  one  who-ce  name  hereafter 
will  assuredly  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  British  philosophy:— 

*  His  grave  is  all  too  *«ia(  as  jrct 
To  have  outgrown  tilt  SMfOW  lliat  coosigMd 

Its  charge  to  it.' 

But  the  place  of  his  early  education  may  be  allowed 
at  le.nst  a  ]ia'-^ing  tnhute  to  liis  mcm<>ry;  and  if  ever 
the  time  .shall  come  when  the  philosophy  of  the  con- 
ditioned shall  occupy  its  fitting  pbce  as  the  hand- 
maid and  auxiliary  of  Christian  .tratht  voyaeing 
through  the  aeas  of  thought  wHh  the  »ws  oTthe 
human  mind  for  its  chart  and  the  word  of  God  for 
its  polestar,  among  the  fillKTs  and  teachers  of  that 
philosophy,  most  consulted  and  must  revered,  vrili 
si.ii'.d  tlie  name  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. " 

HAMILTON,  WiM  iAM  John,  Esq.,  of  Holy- 
field  Hall,  Kssex,  and  F.G.S.  This  accomplished 
scholar,  scientific  student,  and  traveller,  who  pursued 
knowledge  in  various  departments  with  disinterested 
aniour,  and  won  for  himself  a  high  name  among  onr 
most  distinguished  men  of  science,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  William  R  Hamilton,  E.sq.,  F.R.S.,  author  of 
///rte'rt,  of  V  hom  a  memoir  lias  aireruiy  iH'cn  given 
in  our  pages:  his  mother  was  Juliana,  daughter  of 
John  l  'hiy,  Esq.,  of  I  dny  Castle,  .\berdeenshirc. 
He  was  bom  in  I005.  I  lis  education  was  commenced 
at  the  Charterhouse,  and  subsequently  carried  on  and 
finished  at  the  university  of  Gottingen.  Being  des- 
tined for  public  service  in  the  political  department, 
he  connected  himself  with  diplomacy,  anji  in  that 
capacity  was  successively  resident  at  M.adrid,  Paris, 
and  Florence.  At  the  foreign  office  he  was  precis 
writer  under  Lord  Aberdeen;  but  that  situation  he 
resigned  in  1841,  on  being  elected  representative  of 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wii^ht,  and  this  lHirr>UL;ti  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  m  the  C  onservative  interest  until 
1847. 

Contenting  ourselves  with  this  brief  sketch  of  his 
political  life,  we  now  proceed  to  hb  scientific  career. 
Cieology  was  his  favourite  department — that  science 
which  has  been  so  late  in  attracting  attention,  but 

which  so  richly  rewards  investigation,  by  the  revela- 
tions of  an  ancient  world  which  every  successive 
inquin*  is  bringing  more  distinctly  into  view.  In 
l8ji  Mr.  Hamilton  became  a  member  of  the  Geolo- 
gi«l  Society,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected 
one  of  its  honorarj-  secretaries;  and  either  this  office 
or  that  of  foreign  secretary  he  continued  to  ficcupy 
with  scarcely  any  interniption  imtil  1854,  when  he 
was  electetl  president  of  the  society.  His  fir.st  con- 
tribution to  geological  knowledge  was  communicated 
in  1835,  '^rom  ob^rvations  he  had  made  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  contained  proofs  of  recent  elevation 
of  land  which  he  had  observed  on  the  coast  of  Fife- 
shire.  As  his  love  of  the  science,  however,  continued 
to  expand,  he  naturally  longed  for  a  wider  field  of 
observatioa^  and  on  this  account  he  formed  the  plan 
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of  an  extensive  foreign  tour,  for  thepBiposc  of  stmly- 
ing  tiie  plieiioineiia  of  physiad  gefi|;;iapliy  and  geo- 
logy. He  acGordini^y  set  oiT  on  lus  enterprise,  but 
was  not  alone,  for  he  hn  l  the  gool  fortune  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  late  Mr.  liugh  Strickland,  whose 
great  knowledge  in  several  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory was  of  signal  use  to  his  enthusiastic  (cllow- 
trareller.  It  was  a  fortanate  combination,  the  value 
of  which  was  deeply  felt,  and  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  In  their  travels 
the  pair  comnienceil,  in  the  Miinnier  of  1S35,  a  course 
of  investigations  upon  the  extinct  volcanic  districts 
and  old  lacustrine  areas  of  the  Mount  Dor  and  the 
Vivarai<i,  preparatory  to  visiting  those  of  Asia  Minor; 
and,  passing  afterwards  by  the  north  of  Italy,  they 
visiter!  TriL-to,  C  irfii,  ritra-..  <'orinth,  Athens,  and 
readied  .Smyrna  liy  the  end  of  October.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  fv-iUow.ng  year  Mr.  Strickland  was  recalled 
to  England,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  had  to  continue  his 
travels  alone;  but  several  papers,  the  joint  ohaerva- 
tions  of  their  scientific  tour,  were  communicated  to 
the  Geohjgical  Society.  The  summer  of  1836  was 
spent  by  our  sciciuit'ic  tourist  in  the  ci>untr)'  to  the 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  Muvcmber  he  re- 
turned to  Smyrna.  Resiuning  his  explorations  in 
the  following  jrear,  he  went  upon  a  ciuise  on  board 
the  R^fotttt  with  Mr.  T-  Brooke  (subsequently  Rajah 
of  Sarawak)  along  the  coast  of  bmia  and  Caria, 
and  afterw.irds  he  viiitcd  for  the  second  time  the 
Cata>:ei.aunK'ne,  a  b.i^in  giving  proofs  of  a  v  ol- 
canic ciuiracter,  of  which  he  publi$he<l  a  full  and 
detailed  account  in  the  Transeuttons  of  the  Geological 
Society,  vol.  vi.  new  series,  p.  18.  This  portion  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  worthy  of  a  re- 
peate<l  investigation,  from  its  geological  character, 
as  well  a.s  from  tlie  remains  of  great  but  forgotten 
cities  and  classical  antiipiities  which  may  .still  be 
found  in  that  neglected  region— and  which  now 
found  a  worthy  and  interesting  exixinent  in  the 
.si  i.'ntific  knowledge  anil  cla-  ^ii.a!  le.irning  of  Mr. 
Ilauullon.  Of  his  ])eLuli.-ir  lilncss,  indeed,  for  the 
field  of  labour  which  he  had  chosen,  there  couUl  be 
but  one  opinion.  Independently  uf  his  classical 
scholarship,  and  knowlalge  of  ancient  history  and 
antir|uarianisni,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  modem 
languages,  French,  Italian,  uerman,  and  Spanish 
ItL'iiig  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native  tongue;  he 
was  enlhusiastic  in  research,  and  observant  of  every 
object  that  met  his  eye;  while  his  good  nature,  kind- 
ness, and  unselfish  disposition  were  a  passport  that 
pocured  him  a  fiivonrable  admission  as  a  traveller 
into  ilie  confidence  of  thoie  barbarous  or  churlish 
comnuiniiies  from  which  other  strangers  would  have 
l)cen  repelleil.  .Ml  tlu'-c  char.icterislics  can  l>e  dis- 
tinctly read  in  his  "  A'esciiri  /i<s  in  Asia  Minor,  PouiuSf 
onJ  Armenia:  with  some  Account  of  their  .Vntiquitics 
and  Geology,"  which  he  published  in  1842. 

This  work,  by  which  he  will  continue  to  be  best 
known,  is  a  full  record  of  those  travels  wliich  we 
have  so  briclly  enumerated,  and  whiclt  occupy  two 
volumes  8vo,  of  considerable  extent.  As  we  have 
hinted  already,  he  had  frequently  communicated  the 
reanlts  of  his  scientific  observations  to  the  Geological 
Society  during  the  course  of  his  journeyings:  but  the 
Tramaclions  oi  ti  scientific  society  arc  generally  C(m- 
fmed  to  jts  .iwn  members;  and  he  had  son»elhing  else 
than  geology  to  write  of  which  the  intellectual  world 
at  la^e  would  be' glad  to  know.  The  result  has 
been  these  JCamnAa,  than  which  we  know  not  a 
more  interesting  account  of  the  countries  whidi  he 
visited.  It  is  also  a  moral  and  intellectual  portrait 
of  the  author,  and  as  such  cannot  be  omitted  in  his 
memoir,  wherea  likeoesBof  hlsintiid  is  the  pdiidpal 
desidenUum. 


In  reverting  to  the  pages  of  that  work,  we  have  the 
following  statement  of  the  object  of  his  tour:— "In 
the  early  part  of  1835,  while  meditating  an  excursioB 
to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  I  was  intluced,  in  pre- 
ference, to  direct  my  attention  to  some  of  the  TurKisb 
provinces  in  Asia,  as  compaiatively  unknown,  and 
which  could  not  iail  to  present  discoveries  iaterettiag 
to  the  antiquary,  the  geographer,  and  the  geologist. 
I  accordingly  arranged  a  pl.in,  whitii  nt  t'n  .mc 
time  promised  to  gratify  my  love  ol  t ravel,  ai.  i  to 
rekindle  i!i  <~i-  classic  asswiations  which  are  con- 
nected \\  ith  our  early  habits."    Having  speci&ed  his 
scientific  prepaiatiou  far  ndi  an  enterprise,  sad 
mentioned  the  commeDcemeBt  of  his  Uwda,  he  tins 
affectionately  announces  his  feUow-toorist:— *'1  eon* 
sider  mj-sclf  most  fortunate  in  having  j-crTiuadcd  Mr. 
i  Hugh  k.  Strickland,  of  C  racoml>e  House,  near 
Evesham,  to  accompany  mc:  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  his  co«operation,  lx>th  as  a  companion  and  a 
naturalist,  was  my  regret  at  our  separatloa,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  England  in  tlie  1>eginniri^' 
of  1836.    The  geological  investigation  of  the  country 
has  sutTcred  much  from  tht>last  circumstance:  it  may 
be  long  before  a  geologist  with  such  an  accunte 
knowledge  of  oondiology  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  en>loring  maov  puts  of  the  ooHDtrjr  which  I 
visited.    But,  fn  the  other  branches  of  natural  his* 
tory,  his  loss  is  still  more  to  be  regretted.    I  had 
some  knovvleilge  of  gcolog)',  but  in  oniiih<>logy,  as 
well  as  in  entomology,  Asia  Minor  would  have 
afforded  him  an  equaUy  abundant  harvest."  Thus 
deprived  of  so  efficient  a  companion,  Mr.  Hamilton 
continues  to  describe  bis  proceedings  upon  his  own 
resources:  "My  attention  was  consequently  directed 
chiefly  to  the  comparative  geography  of  the  countrj', 
the  cx.aminati(m  of  ancient  nuns,  and  the  fixing  of 
positions  by  astronomic.U  obscrv.itkMML  The  geology 
of  the  country  also  claimed  a  laige  portion  of  my 
time;  and,  considering  the  difBculty  of  transport 
M  lii.  h  I  had  to  encounter,  I  may  deetn  myself  f'lr- 
tuiiatc  in  having  in.ade  a  large  c<.)llection  in  rfjck* 
:iiid   minerals."     As  these  region^  in   nl.M.'  n  tu 
Euro|)e,  and  for  every  scientific  purpose,  were  almost 
entirely  /t-rra  ineognila,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  an  ad* 
ditional  laliour  not  always  presented  by  countries 
that  had  been  great  and  civilize<l,  and  of  historical 
renown,  in  their  day.     He  theieT're  add.s,  ''1  soon 
fiund  that  the  innps  of  the  country  were  incorrect  in 
the  highest  degree;  in  fact,  absolutely  useless.  I 
therefore  spared  neither  time  nor  labour  in  makinf 
a  carefttl  annotation  of  time,  distances,  and  direc- 
tions, by  which  means,  together  with  astronomical 
oliservalions  for  latitude,  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  con- 
struct a  more  correct  ma]>  of  lh<),e  p  irts  . >f  the  penin- 
sula through  w  hich  I  had  passed.    W  ilh  tliis  object 
in  view,  and  independently  of  a  very  detailed  journal, 
I  succeeded  in  keepiqg,  with  a  very  few  eaceptioas, 
a  minute  itinerary  of  every  mile  of  road,  necn^  the 
exact  time  of  departure,  and,  with  my  coin  pass  COB* 
.stantly  in  hand,  the  direction  of  the  road,  as  wdlas 
every  ch.angc,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  in  an  hour,  adding  remarks  sufflcsted 
by  the  physical  structure  of  the  country.**  Of  this 
itinerary  Mr.  Hamilton  has  given  in  the  appendix 
a  tabular  s|H'cimen  of  the  journey  of  a  single  day, 
occupying  three  closely-printed  pages,  which  is  -o 
minute,  and  withal  so  exact,  tliat  cverv  step  of  the 
way  is  made  as  laniliar  to  us  as  any  weU^known  dis> 
trict  of  our  own  oonotnr.    Besides  cngraviags  ef 
scenery,  and  buildings  of  difef  interest,  vrith  which 
he  illu  .trated his  publication,  it  was  natural  th.it  such 
care  and  exactness  should  be  acconiy.anicd  «.t!i  a 
map  of  the  regions  he  had  traverseti.     This  accord- 
ingly  he  constructed  on  his  reiuru  to  England  bom 
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his  f;?o;:^rn'>hicnI  not-JS  as^-i^ted  by  hU  brother,  then 
Crtinnun  lcr  II.  G.  Hamilton.  R.N.;  and  the  map 
of  A^...  Mjuor  ilhistrative  uf  Ins  j<jurneyin^  is  hy  no 
means  the  least  aseful  or  interesting  part  of  his  AV- 
uarches.  After  faaTinc  studied  the  1  urkilh  character 
in  those  provioces  wlieie  it  sUU  pioents  its  best 
aspects,  Mr.  Hamilton  finds  the  vtew  ao  dispiriting, 
that  at  the  close  of  bis  wodc  he  thus  suns  up  hb 
experience: — 

"There  appears  to  me  but  one  chance,  and  thnt, 
alas!  is  distaot  and  uncertain,  viz.  their  conversion 
to  ChristlanitT.  Of  this,  according  to  human  pro- 
babilities, and  from  what  is  constantly  taking  place 
before  our  eyes,  there  is  scarcely  a  hope.  The  usual 
result  ia  similar  cases  woul'l  lead  us  to  predict,  that 
even  if  the  faith  of  the  Turks  could  be  shaken;  if 
they  could  be  brought  to  see  the  errors  and  follies 
with  whi:h  Mahometanism  is  dialed,  and  to  feel 
its  faisufBciency,  they  would  fle«  from  it  to  infidelity. 
Rat  why  despair?  With  the  favour  of  God,  let  US 
indulge  the  ho[ie  that  in  his  jjood  time  lie  m;iy  turn 
the  hearts  of  this  people  to  himself;  th.u  the  shackles 
of  the  Koran  tnay  be  unloosed — the  religion  of 
Christ  be  established  from  Constantinople  to  the 
lar  East ;  and  that  the  oountries  which  first  saw  the 
effects  of  the  Word  will  no  longer  be  behind  the 
Ctnrilcs  in  atlorin*^  his  holy  name  I'' 

The  later  contributions  oi'  Mr.  Hamilton  to  geology 
were  connected  with  the  territory  of  Tuscany ;  and, 
from  his  careful  examination  of  the  eocene  basin  of 
Maini,  and  the  collection  of  fbstttls  he  had  made 
there,  he  was  eiiahle  I  to  pivc  tlu-  b  -t  nccoinit  of  it 
that  ha  I  yet  a]))K.-are(l.  Aware  i>l  the  mijKirt.uuie  of 
conchology  in  illustrating  the  tertiary  poriod.  he  ha  I 
devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of  this  de|)artitiei'.t 
of  geological  science,  and  formed  a  very  lar^c  col- 
lection of  shells,  the  forms  and  geographical  disposi- 
tion of  which  threw  light  upon  the  tertiary  difhcul- 
ties.  It  was  aI>o  with  a  view  of  turning  this  know- 
ledge to  account  hy  the  aids  it  furnished  to  geology, 
that  he  joined  the  Geological  .Sodetf  m  its  visits  to 
the  districts  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine  and  the  crag 
of  Antwerp.  Amidst  such  labonn  the  Geological 
Society  showed  their  sense  of  his  scientific  s!Tvii  i  s 
hy  electing  hiin  thjir  president  for  tlic  stcoinl  tunc 
in  18^)5.  In  1S57  he  joined  the  Royal  ( jeographici! 
Society;  in  1838  iKxame  a  memlwr  of  council,  and 
in  1843  received  the  founder's  medal  for  his  Kt- 
ttanka  in  Am  Minor.  He  was  elected  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  same  society  in  1S46,  president  in  May, 
1S47;  was  again  vice-prcsiileiit  in  1849,  and  memlnr 
of  council  in  1 85 1;  and  till  the  close  of  his  life  wai 
always  an  active  member  of  the  s.>ciety. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  twice  married.  The  first 
mamage  was  in  1833  to  Martin,  daughter  of  John 

Tkotter,  Es^i.  ;  but  in  the  follnwin;;  yenr  he  became 
a  widower:  his  second  wife,  wliom  he  niarrie'  l  in  1S38, 
\v:is  th-  Margaret,  dau^'liter  of  Henry  tliir- 

teenth  Viscount  Hiiion,  by  whom  he  iiad  three  sons. 
His  own  death  occurred  at  23  Cbesham  Place,  S.  W., 
in  Jane  27tb,  1867,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  his 
cMates  hy  the  only  son  whom  lie  had  1^  his  first 
wife,  Lieutenant-colonel  Robert  William  Hamilton 
of  the  Grenadier  (iuar  U. 

HART,  Andrew,  deserves  a  place  in  this  record, 
as  one  of  the  most  distingniahea  of  our  early  typo- 
graphers. He  flouri.shed  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
Previous  to  1600  he  was  in  the  haljit  of  importiii;.; 
books  from  abroad;  he  was  at  this  time  cxclii-ively 
a  t>ooic3eller.  From  a  mere  lx)okscller  he  seems  to 
have  gradually  Ixfcome  a  publisher:  several  lM>oks 
were  printed  in  Holland  about  the  yeais  1600  and 
ifoi,  "at  his  escpeaae."   Fuullj,  he  added  the 


a3S 

business  of  printing  to  his  1  thrr  d  irngi.  The 
productions  of  his  press  spccity  that  las  shop  was 
in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  north  side, 
opjx>site  the  cross;  being,  by  a  strange  chance,  the 
identical  spot  from  which  Mr.  Archibald  Constable^ 
two  bundled  years  after,  issued  so  many  noble  efforts 
of  Scottish  genius.  Han's  edition  of  the  Bible, 
1610,  has  always  he<'ii  admired  f<ir  its  fine  typography. 
He  also  publislicd  a  well-known  edition  of  liarbour's 
Briue.  In  addition  to  all  other  claims  upon  our 
praise.  Hart  was  a  worthy  man.  He  died  in  a  good 
old  age,  December,  i6ai,  as  we  lean  from  a  notice 
in  Boyd  of  Trochrig'a  obltuaiy,  quoted  bdow.* 

RAT,  David  Ramsav.  This  eminent  house- 
painter,  who  exalted  his  liitherto  mechanical  profcA- 
sion  into  the  r^ions  of  high  art,  was  l>orn  in  I-ldin. 
burgh  in  the  year  1798.  While  still  young  his  father 
diea,  Iciving  a  widow  and  children  in  destitute  clr* 
CUmstaiRcs  ,  liiit  the  proprietor  of  the  Edinlniri^h 
Counml,  alter  whom  iJavid  was  named,  caused  him 
to  be  educate  i  lor  tlie  profession  of  a  printer.  The 
boy,  however,  had  already  acquired  such  a  love  of 
drawing  as  gave  him  a  dislike  to  printing,  and  he 
not  only  ne;;kctcd  his  business  as  a  "reading  boy" 
in  the  printnig-oiTKe,  but  infected  the  boys  of  the 
establishment  with  his  own  tastes.  His  love  of 
colours  having  thus  preclude<l  all  inclination  for  the 
hue  of  pnolei's  inlc«  he  at  the  age  of  iburteen,  and 
with  the  consent  of  his  kind  patron,  appienticed 
himself  to  Mr.  Gavin  Bengo,  a  welMcnown  house, 
painter  in  Edinburgh,  am!  .\ftcr  learning  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  future  trade,  he  was  set  to  work  in 
painting,  ant!  copying  jiictures.  One  of  his  produc- 
tions hapjiening  to  attract  the  notice  of  .Sir  Waller 
Scott,  the  latter  was  so  pteased  with  it  that  heem> 
plojred  U«r  to  paint  a  portrait  of  his  favourite  cat. 
This  mtroaactlon  to  the  grc.a  poet  and  novelist  wa* 
the  turning-point  of  Hay's  life,  and  foun<!ation  of 
his  luturc  success.  Sir  Walter,  who  had  often  ad- 
mired his  skill  in  representing  dogaaud  hor.scs,  but 
regretted  his  ambition  of  booming  a  great  artist, 
from  the  hardships  and  lailttre  that  might  be  likely 
to  follow  it,  cal!e<!  the  youth  into  his  room,  and  ex- 
pati.i!cd  like  a  l.ulKriipoii  the  risk  of  such  a  \cnture 
tor  life.  "Vou  l)a\e  talents  and  cnerg\-,"  he  said 
to  Hay,  "but  who  can  say  whether  you  have  genius? 
These  boyish  drawings  can  never  be  relied  on  as 
proofil  of  thaL  If  you  feel  within  you  such  a  dour 
of  ambition,  that  you  wotild  rather  run  a  hundred 
chances  of  obscurity  and  penun.-  tlian  miss  otK  of 
being  a  Wilkie — make  up  your  mind,  and  take  the 
hold  plunge;  but  if  your  object  i>  merely  to  raise 
yourself  to  a  station  of  wotldly  comfort  and  inde> 
pendence— if  you  would  fab  look  fofward  with 
tolerable  asstuance  to  the  prospect  of  being  a  respec* 
table  citizen,  with  your  own  snug  roof  over  your 
head,  and  the  hajipy  Lues  of  a  wife  and  children 
alwut  you, — pause  and  reflect  well."  "1  think,** 
Sir  Walter  added  hi  conclusion,  "profit  in  Britam  bi, 
with  very  tare  exceptions,  annexed  to  departments 
of  obvious  and  direct  utility,  in  which  the  mass  of 
the  pei>]ilc  are  concerned;  and  it  has  often  struck 
me  that  some  clever  fellow  mi^'ht  make  a  good  hit, 
if  in  place  of  cnrolliiu;  l.iir.  1  if  among  the  future 
Raphaels  and  Vandykes  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he 
should  resolutely  set  himself  to  introducing  some- 
thing of  a  more  elegant  style  of  house-painting." 
Tlie  advice  thus  wisely  given  was  as  wisely  received 
and  a<lopted,  ami  Hay,  by  submitting  to  become  the 
best  of  house-painters,  may  have  tscapol  the  dis- 

'  I.c  mny  Dec.  t6jt.  m<ninjt  \  Kdin.  ie  komme, 
Andrew  H.trt.  imprcincur  et  lilimitc:  (iedfMoi  bomewiUMM; 
luiiauuc  dc  lucn  ct  noue  aucicu  aiuy. 
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appointment,  if  not  the  fate,  nf  p<Kir  TT.nydon.  Nor 
<iiil  Scott  himself^")  unrewarded  for  his  jjcnerous  ad- 
monition. When  in  1S24  he  had  his  halls  in  Abbots- 
ford  painted  in  sucti  a  fa&hion  as  required  taste,  slcill, 
and  genius  for  the  execution  of  nts  gorgeous  and 
original  conception-^,  the  m.TSter  limner  by  whom 
all  this  \v,\>  realized  was  no  other  than  David  R.im- 
say  Hay,  who  .addresied  htmseif  to  the  task  as  a 

laix>ur  of  tove. 

Having;  now  commenced  business  on  his  own  ac- 
coant,  Mr.  Ilav  soon  showed  not  only  in  practice 
hnt  by  his  publications  that  he  was  a  master  of  the 

highest  principles  of  his  profession,  and  could  make 
t!ien>  available  for  all  the  puq^ses  of  art-  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  nnmenNis  works  connected 
with  the  subject: — 

In  1828,  ahont  wliieti  time  lie  also  commenced 
business,  he  publidied  73lr  Jjnvs  of  Harmonious 
CoUmnnc;,  &c.,  a  woflc  which  has  gone  through 
six  editions.  The  last  of  these,  which  \\  ns  jiuhlishetl 
in  1847,  was  almost  entirely  a  new  work,  with  a 
section  on  "The  Practice  of  House-painting."  This 
work  had  the  distinguished  merit  of  opoUng  the 
way  to  the  expontion  of  mnch  of  the  science  of 
COraur  which  has  been  prosecuted  by  succeeding 
writers.  It  also  established  his  business  as  a  house- 
dcoorator,  as  was  shown  by  his  rapidly  increasing 
and  extensive  business,  and  encouraged  him  to  prose- 
cute his  theories  on  colouring,  in  which  be  has  made 
10  many  discoveries  and  improvements.  In  1S42 
he  published  Tkc  Natural  Principles  and  Analog' 
ef  th<-  I/.trntony  0/  Form.  In  1S43,  Pi'o/>ortwn,  or 
the  iit'onietrit  Principle  of  Bmuty  Aualyzcii.  In  1 844 
be  published  ".//»  Essay  on  Ornamental  Desis^n,  in 
which  its  True  Principles  ore  Developed  and  Eluci- 
dated." In  1845  he  published  7%e  Principies  of 
Pi-iiity  in  Colotirin:;  Sv5f:rrtiitt:i-J.  In  1846  he  pub- 
lisheii  thesecond  eililnintif .  /  Xonicnctafurrcf  Colours, 
in  which  he  g.ive  upwarils  of  two  hundred  examples 
of  colours,  anil  their  various  hues,  tints,  and  sliades. 
1.1  the  same  year  he  also  issued  from  the  press  First 
Principles  of  Symmetrical  Beauty.  In  1849  appeared 
his  work  On  the  .Science  of  those  Proportions  Sy  which 
the  Human  Head  auJ  Coiiutcuautc.  at  rr-prcscnteJ  in 
Ancient  Greek  Art,  are  titstinpiishci-i  f  \>m  those  of 
Ordinary  Nature.  In  1 85 1  he  published  The  Geo- 
metric Beauty  of  the  Human  Figure  Dtfitud^  to  which 
was  prefixed  "A  System  of  vEstbetie  Proportion 
np;  li>  ;Mc  (1  Architecturcand  other  Formative  Arts." 
Ill  1IS5;  he  i)ut>lishcd  The  Natural  Principles  of  Beauty 
as  Diielofeil  in  the  Human  Fi^ire.  In  1S53,  The 
Orthographic  Beauty  of  the  Parthenon  referred  to  a 
Law  if  Ntthtre,  to  which  he  prefixed  "A  Few  Ob. 
serrations  on  the  Imponance  of  ^Esthetic  Science  as 
an  Element  in  Architectural  Education."  In  1855. 
The  Harmonic  Iavu'  of  Niturc  applied  to  Archita  tural 
Desti^t.  Ir\  1856,  7'Ae  Science  of  Beauty,  as  developed 
in  Nature,  and  a^Uti  t»  Art. 

All  these  works  were  extensively  illustrated,  and 
have  been  most  fiivonrably  received.  Their  number 
and  variety  are  a  |>roof  of  how  completely  his  heart 
was  al)si)rlie<l  in  the  iK-auty  of  form  ami  colour,  and 
how  closely  he  had  studieil  tiie  principles  upon 
which  they  are  founded ;  and  if  not  an  artist  in  the 
practical  sense  of  the  temt,  he  was  at  least  a  dis- 
tinguished critic  in  art,  and  an  able  instructor  of  those 
who  prosecute<l  it.  Nor  did  he  the  while  neglect 
his  Ini-iness  as  a  house-painter,  into  which  lie  intro- 
duced several  important  improvements,  and  the  de- 
corations of  the  meeting- hall  of  the  London  .Society 
of  Arts  were  designed  and  executed  by  him  about 
the  year  1846.  Enriched  by  his  success  m  a  profiss. 
si'in  w  liit  h  he  had  ( \riltr-d  from  a  mcch.in:(..il  trade 
into  one  of  tlie  fine  arts,  and  honoured  and  esteemed 


byartists  and  men  nf  ta>tc,  ^^r.  David  Ramsav  Hay 
continued  his  labours  until  they  were  interrupted  hy 
frequent  attacks  of  indisposition  during  the  latter 
years  cA  his  life.  He  died  at  his  house,  Ionian  Bank, 
Moroingside,  on  the  loth  of  September,  1866^  m 
the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  ag& 

HEADRICK,  Rkv.  James.  Of  the  life  of  this 
talented  agriculturist  and  mineralogist  we  have  very 
few  particulars.  He  was  boTO  In  I758,  and  having 
studied  for  the  ministry,  was  pmented  in  1809 
to  the  parish  of  Dunnidien  in  Forfarshire.  But 
although  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-one  before 
this  promotion  awaited  him.  his  jireviotis  life  had 
not  been  spent  in  idleness.  An  enthusiast  in  natural 
science,  he  had  travelled  over  the  three  kingdoms, 
studjring  agricultare  and  mineialoey;  immy  large  and 
\'aluable  estates  were  planned  by  nim,  and  improved 
under  his  directions ;  and  he  was  author  of  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  lime  puUisbed  in  the  Farmers 
Magazine. 

Thesepursuitsnaturallydrew  Headrick  intofrien-liy 
intiroacywith  the  Rev.  David  Ure,  afterwards  author 
of  the  History  of  Rutherglen  and  KitMity  and  along 

with  L're  he  w  a-s  employed  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  in 
the  .Statistical  Aicoiiut  if  .Sot 'a /id,  for  which  he  drew 
up  the  details  relating  to  the  county  of  Forfar.  He 
also  wrote  a  short  memoir  of  Ure,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Scots  Magadn*  for  December.  l8a& 
liut  a  still  more  important  work  was  published  by 
Headrick  in  1807,  under  the  title  of  ^*  View  of  the 
Mineralogy,  .-Xi^nculturc,  Matnifatturcs,  and Fisheria 
of  the  Island  of  Anan,  with  Notices  of  .'\ntiquities, 
and  Suggestions  for  Improving  the  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  of  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland." 
"Was,  work,  which  the  aqtbor  dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph 
Hanks,  was,  independently  of  its  extensive  informa- 
tion on  other  subjects,  the  best  work  extant  on  the 
geolc^  of  Arran,  until  it  was  superseded  by  the 
improved  science  of  a  later  date.  Besides  this  he 
publUbed,  in  Nietdsotfs  jfoumal  for  1 807,  "Some 
Mineralogicnl  and  Geological  Observations  made  in 
the  Isle  of  Arran."  In  1813  .mother  work  of  Head- 
rick's  a|>pearcd  with  the  title,  '^General  View  tf 
thi  A:<ini  ulture  of  the  County  of  Angus  or  ForfitT' 
shire,  w  ith  Observations  on  the  Means  of  its  Impiove- 
ment,"  181^  8va 

This  comprises  the  list  of  Headrick^  antbordiip^ 
which  was  probably  e\chnngetl  for  the  cares  and 
duties  of  a  countr}-  minister.  an<i  we  learn  nothing 
farther  of  him  extejit  ihnt  he  died  at  the  manse  of 
Dunnicben,  on  March  31,  1841,  aged  eigbty-tturce 
years* 

HEATHFIELD,  Lord.  See  Elliot,  George 

AVCDSTOS. 

HENDERSON,  Alexander,  one  of  tbe  most 
eminent  of  the  many  eminent  men  whose  names  are 
interwoven  with  the  annals  of  Scotland  at  probably 

the  most  interesting  period  of  her  histon,-  (the  mi  l  1!c 
of  the  seventeenth  century),  ^vas  lK>rn  alvnil  llu-  >ear 
15S3.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lieen  descended  from 
the  ilcndcrsons  of  Fordcl,  "a  house,"  says  Wod row, 
"of  good  quality  in  Fife."  Of  his  early  life  there  is 
little  farther  known  than  that  he  was  distingaished 
for  his  assiduity  and  progress  in  learning,  in  wbtdl 
he  greatly  cxcelle<l  all  his  school-fellows.  Having 
been  sent  to  the  university  of  .St.  Andrews  to  com- 
plete his  studies,  he  there  went  through  the  ordinary 
routine  of  learning,  but  with  much  more  than  ordi- 
nary reputation,  a  drcnmstanoe  soffictendy  evinced 
by  his  h.u  ir.g  been  made  Master  of  Arts,  anrl  vxm 
alter  admiitol  regent  or  professor  of  .philosophy. 
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As  thk  ftppointnient  took  place  previoas  to  the  year 

l6it,  when  he  could  not  l>c  m  ire  than  eight-and- 
twenty  ye.irs  of  age,  il  is  cvuicnl  lliat  Henderson 
was  already  cotvsidered  a  man  of  no  common  attam- 
ments.  The  situation  of  professor  of  pbiio&opby  he 
held  for  several  years,  discharging  its  duties  with  a 
2eal  and  abili^  which  aoiiiired  mm  much  fepota- 
lion. 

It  not  surprising  to  find,  that  at  this  period  of 
his  life  he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  dominant 
or  episcopal  pany  in  the  churcli.  Hk  patrons 
Ulhorto  were  oif  that  pany.  1 1  c  had  long  associated 
with  men  who  entertained  its  principles,  and,  unable 
I  )  fsrrscc  the  i^rcat  changes  which  were  about  to 
lilvc  pi.icc  ill  the  civil  and  reU^jious  |x>lity  of  the 
kinijilom.  a-  wdl  as  that  which  afterwards  happened 
ID  his  own  private  sentiments,  be  naturally  enough, 
while  perfectly  sincere  in  the  optnioiu  which  he  then 
entertained  on  religious  matters,  conceived  besides^ 
that  in  the  direction  of  these  opinions,  and  in  that 
direction  alone,  lay  the  road  to  preferment.  Inspired 
by  the  ambition  of  a  mind  conscious  of  its  powers, 
Henderson,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  becoming 
impatient  of  the  circumscribed  sphere  to  which  a 
professorship  of  phtlosopliy  confined  him,  turned  his 
attention  to  .liviinty,  as  opening  a  wider  field  for  the 

exerciic  of  his  talents. 

After  preparing  himself  fiir  the  ministerial  calling, 
be  was  appointed  to  the  church  of  Lcuchan,  in  Fife, 
thraogh  tne  patronage  of  Aichhishop  Giadstanes. 
His  appointment,  however,  was  exceedingly  un- 
popular: all  his  talents  and  learning  could  not  re- 
concile his  jiarishioners  to  a  man  introduced  amongst 
them  by  episcopal  influence,  and  w  ho  was  linown  to 
be  himself  of  that  detested  party.  The  conseqoence 
was,  that  on  the  day  of  his  ordination  he  was  re- 
crived  with  eveij  maik  of  popular  dislike.  The 
chojcb  doocs  were  shut  against  him  and  carefully 
secured  in  the  inside,  to  prevent  all  i>ussibiliiy  of 
alniitlance.  Determined,  however,  in  despite  of 
these  very  manifest  tokens  of  pu!)iic  feeling,  to  per- 
fefm  the  ceremony  of  onitnation,  Henderson's  party 
entered  the  chnvcn  by  a  window,  and  proceeded  with 
the  business  of  the  day. 

Whatever  were  Mr.  Henderson's  other  merits,  and 
these  were  certainly  of  no  ordinary  kind,  it  is  known 
tliat  any  extraordinary  anxiety  about  the  .spiritual 
inteiests  of  his  porishionen  was  not  amongst  the 
anmber.  At  this  period  of  his  life,  in  short,  although 

not  remarkable  for  the  reverse,  he  seems  to  have  been 
but  slightly  impressed  with  the  siicredness  of  his  new 
callin;^.  and  to  have  taken  but  little  farther  interest 
in  matters  of  religion,  than  abiding  by  the  general 
principles  in  whteh  he  had  been  educated.  This 
conduct,  however,  and  these  sentiments  were  soon 
to  ondogo  a  remarkable  change,  and  that  under 
Oicamstaiii-cs  in  thtnis«.-lvcs  not  loss  reninrknhle. 
Having  learned  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  liriice  of 
Kinaaild  wus  to  assist  at  a  communion  in  the  ncigh- 
booihood  of  Leudiais,  Henderson,  desirous  of  hear- 
ing the  preaehii^  of  a  roan  who  had  long  been 

COOSpicuoos  as  an  opponent  of  the  conrt  measures, 
and  whose  fame  for  j^etuhar  gifts  in  matters  <>( 
theology  was  widely  spread,  repaired!  to  the  church 
wliere  he  was  oiTiciatmg.  Not  choosing,  however, 
to  be  reoogniied,  he  sought  to  conceal  himself  in  a 
dark  ooraer  of  the  bniUing.  Brace,  nevertheless, 
seems  to  have  been  aware  othis  presence;  or,  if  not, 
there  wxs  a  sinj^ular  coincidence  in  the  a])plicability 
of  the  text  which  he  chose  to  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  Hct>dcrson's  induction 
to  his  chatge.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  sermon  which 
followed  made  such  ■  powerful  impression  upon  him 
as  effected  an  entire  change  in  his  religious  coodnct 


and  sentiments;  and  from  being  a  careless  and  in- 
different pastor  over  his  flock,  and  an  uph<jlder  of  a 
system  ixlious  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  people, 
he  l)ccanie  a  watchful  and  eanicst  minister,  and  a 
resolute  champion  in  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism. 

In  three  years  alter  his  appointment  to  Leuchan 
pari.sh,  which  took  jdacc  sonic  time  previous  to  the 
year  1615,  Mr.  Henderson,  tlmui^h  seiluhms  in  the 
discharge  of  his  niinist  t  rial  dut  it  -.  since  I  lie  jx  riod 
o(  his  conversion,  made  no  public  apiiearance  on  the 
side  of  that  party  whose  principles  he  had  embraced. 
The  opportunity,  however,  which  was  all  that  was 
wanting  for  his  making  such  an  appearance,  at  length 
lircscnted  itself.  In  .August,  1618,  the  celebratt  i 
five  articles  of  Perth,  wliah  occxsioned  .so  much 
clamour  in  Scotland,  from  their  containing  as  many 
points  of  episcopal  worship,  which  James  was  de> 
sirous  of  thrusting  on  the  people  of  that  kingdom, 
having  been  carried  by  a  packed  majority  in  an 
assemmy  held  at  Perth,  Henderson  stood  among 
the  f'lremoit  of  those  who  opposed,  though  unsuc- 
cessfully, the  obnoxious  measure ;  and  this  too,  in 
defiance  of  the  king's  utmost  wrath,  with  which  all 
who  resisted  the  adoption  of  the  five  articles  were 
threatened.  "  In  case  ofyourrefosal,"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop <jf  St.  Andrews,  addressing  the  assembled 
clergymen,  "the  whole  order  and  estate  of  your 
church  will  be  overthrown,  some  ministers  v.ill  be 
banished,  others  will  be  deprived  of  their  stipends 
and  office,  and  all  wUl  be  brought  under  the  wrath 
of  authority." 

Not  at  all  intimidated  by  this  insolent  and  indecent 
threat,  Henderson  with  se\enil  of  In-  luihrin 
courageoui>iy  op|^>oscd  the  intended  innovations. 
For  uls  resistance,  to  which  was  added  a  charge  of 
composiitgand  publishing  a  book  aninst  the  validity 
of  the  Perth  assembly,  he  was  with  other  two  min- 
isters summoned  in  the  month  t  Ai  t,  i''ii9,  to 
api>ear  before  the  court  of  high  ci>!nnu>-K>n  in  St. 
.ViuIkws.  (  ilie\iiig  the  summons,  Henderson  and 
his  brethren  presented  themselves  before  the  bishops, 
when  the  former  conducted  himsdf  with  such  intre- 
pidity, and  discussed  the  various  matters  chaiged 
against  him  and  his  colleagues  with  such  talent  and 
force  of  reasoning,  that  his  judges,  though  they 
eagerly  sought  it,  could  gain  no  advantage  over  him, 
and  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  threat- 
ening, that  if  be  again  offended  he  should  be  more 
hardly  dealt  with.  With  this  intimation  Henderson 
and  his  friends  were  dismissed.  From  this  j^eriod 
to  the  year  1637  he  does  not  appear  tc)  have  meddled 
much  with  any  transactions  ol  a  pub.ic  cliaiacter. 
During  this  long  period  he  lived  retired,  conhning 
his  exertions  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  parish, 
in  which  he  found  sufficient  employment  60m  a  care* 
(ill  and  anxious  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties. 
Obscure  and  sc<]uestered,  however,  as  the  place  of 
his  ministry  was.  his  fame  as  a  man  of  singiilar 
capacity,  and  as  an  eloquent  and  powerful  debater, 
was  already  abroad  and  widely  known;  and  when 
the  hour  of  bial  came,  those  talents  were  recolleGled, 
and  Ihdr  poasesior  called  upon  to  employ  them  in 
the  behalf  of  his  religion. 

Before,  however,  resuming  the  narrative  of  Mr. 
Henderson's  public  career,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  a  brief  sicetch  of  the  circumstances  which  in- 
duced him  to  leave  hb  retirement  and  to  mingle 
once  more  in  die  religions  distmcttons  of  the  times. 
The  unfortunate  tMiarlcs  I.,  inheriting  all  the  rclipous 
as  well  as  |!olitical  ]nejudices  of  his  latlier  James  V  I., 
had,  from  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
entertained  the  design  of  relating  church  worship 
m  Scotland  by  the  fonns  observed  in  that  of  Eng- 
bad.  In  this  attempt  be  was  only  iittUowing  out 
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an  idea  or  his  fathers ;  but  what  the  one  with  timor- 
ons  caution  had  little  moie  than  coatenplated,  the 
other  determined  to  execote.    Unfertanately  for 

Charles  !ie  found  but  tCHJ  zealous  an  abettor  of  hii 
(i.itij^ciou-.  and  injudicious  designs  in  his  lavourite 
cl)u:l^cllor  in  church  affairs.  Laud,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbur}-.  ICncouraged  in  the  schemes  of  violence 
which  he  meditated  against  the  reUgpunu  principles 
of  Scotland,  and  urged  on  to  their  execution  by  Laud, 
Charles  J»ftcr  a  series  of  lesser  inroads  on  the  Pres- 
byterian nioile  of  \vor-.hi|>  in  ScotIan<],  fuially,  and 
with  a  rash  hand,  fired  the  train  which  be  bad  pre- 
pared, and  by  which  he  set  all  Scotland  in  a  blaze. 
TUs  was  the  inipositioD  of  the  lituuney  or  aervice- 
book  on  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  celebrated 
book,  which  was  princijially  compo'^ed  by  Wcddcr- 
burn,  lii-iliop  of  Dunblane,  and  Maxwell,  Bishop 
of  Ki>ss,  and  afterwanls  rcvi>ed  by  Laud,  and  Wren, 
Ui&hop  of  Norwich,  was  grounded  upon  the  book 
of  conunoo  pfayer  used  in  England,  but  contained, 
besides*  some  ports  of  the  Catholic  ritual,  such  as 
the  benediction  or  thanksgiving  for  departed  saints, 
tlie  u^e  of  the  cross  in  baptism  and  of  tlic  ring  in  the 
celebration  of  marriage,  the  consecration  of  water 
at  particolar  times  by  prayer,  with  many  other  ordin- 
ances of  a  sii^lar  character.  Most  of  tlicse  observ- 
ances wett  Introdaoed  by  Laud  when  rerising  the 
orij:^inal  work.  When  the  book  was  conipb-tc  1.  the 
kin^  ^ave  instructions  to  tlic  archbishops  ati'i  bislmps 
regarding  its  introduction ;  ami  inuncdiatcly  aftir 
issued  a  proclamation  requiring  his  subjects,  boll> 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  to  conform  to  the  mode  of 
worship  which  it  enjoined,  concluding  with  an  order 
that  every  parish  should  be  furnished  with  two  copies, 
between  the  imljlication  of  tln^  injunction  and  Laster. 
The  bijok  itself,  a  large  folio,  was  prefaced  by  a 
charge  from  the  king,  denouncing  as  idxls  all  who 
refu^  IL  To  complete  the  measure  of  Charles* 
rashness  on  the  subject  of  the  senrice-book,  it  was 
introduced  into  Scotland  without  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  pri'sliytcrics,  and  without  the  sanction  of 
tlic  (Icneral  A^^Llnilly. 

The  conscijucncc  oi  tlic  introduction  of  the  liturLn-, 

aggravated  as  it  was  by  the  manner  of  its  iiuroduc- 
tioo,  was*  as  might  have  been  exp«:tedt  in  the  last 
degree  serious  and  important.  The  country  rose 
nearly  to  a  ni.ri  a;.;,iinsi  the  Popish  innovation.  In 
Edinburgh  the  Inshoiis  who  preside*!  at  the  ceremony 
of  its  first  introduction  were  mobbed  and  maltreated 
and  the  ministers  everywhere  carefully  prepared 
their  congregations  to  resist  the  obnoxious  volume. 
The  whole  land,  in  sliort,  \\as  agitated  by  one  vio- 
lent commotion.  an<l  the  minds  of  were  roused 
into  .1  state  of  tcvcrisli  excitement,  wliicli  tlircatcncd 
the  most  serious  results.  It  was  at  this  critical 
moment  that  liendcrson  came  n^ain  upon  the  stage. 
In  the  same  predicament  with  other  clergymen,  Hen- 
derson vras  duiged  to  purchase  two  copies  of  the 
lituri^y  for  the  use  of  his  parish  within  fifteen  days, 
under  the  pain  of  rebellion.  On  receiving  the  charge, 
Henderson  immediately  proceeded  to  EflBnbaii^  and 
presented  a  petition  to  the  privy-coancn,  represent- 
ing that  the  service-book  had  not  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly,  nor  was  authorized  by 
any  act  of  pa-banu-nl  ;  that  the  flinrch  of  Stotlaml 
was  free  and  independent,  and  ou;;lit  nnt  to  be  d.c- 
tated  to  except  through  her  own  pastors,  who  were 
the  proper  and  the  best  jud-es  of  what  was  for  her 
Ixnefit;  that  the  form  of  worship  received  at  the 
Refonnation  was  still  sanctioned  i>y  the  legislature 
and  the  supreme  ccclesi.istic.al  judicatory-,  and  could 
not  be  invaded  excepting  by  the  same  authority; 
that  some  of  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  bo<ik 
had  occasioned  great  divisions^  and  were  extremely 


obnoxious  to  the  people,  who  had  been  taught  tO 
hold  tliem  in  abhonoioe.   This  bold  statement  Hen- 
derson condaded  by  soliciting  a  suspension  of  the 
charge,     Wh.at  hope  Henderson  entertained  that 
this  supplication,  or  rather  remonstrance,  would  be 
formally  listened  to  by  the  privy-eouncil,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.    There  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
conclude  that  he  ix>ssessed  any  secret  intelligence 
regarding  the  real  dispositions  of  th.it  Uv^y.  The 
credit,  therefore,  must  be  awanled  lilni  ol  having 
onie  forward  on  this  perilous  occasion  trustiro;  to  the 
strength  of  his  cause  alone,  and  fully  prepared  to 
meet  the  conse<iuences,  w  hatever  they  might  hi,  of 
the  step  which  he  had  taken.   The  remit  was  moiie 
fitvourable  than  probably  either  Hendenon  or  the 
country  expected.    The  council  granted  the  si:>pcn- 
sion  required,  until  the  king's  further  jdeasurc  shuuld 
be  known  ;  but,  for  the  remuneration  of  the  king's 
printer,  ordained  by  an  express  act,  as  the  decision 
in  Henderson's  case  was  of  course  understood  to 
apply  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  each  parish  should 
provide  itself  w^ith  two  copies  of  the  book,  but  with- 
out any  injunction  to  make  use  <tf  them.    The  order 
for  reading  the  liturgy  was  also  suspended,  until  new 
instructions  on  the  subject  should  be  received  from 
his  majestjr.    The  king's  answer,  however,  to  the 
representations  of  the  privy-council,  at  once  over- 
turned all  hopes  of  concession  in  the  mntter  of  the 
liturgy.    Instead  of  ijiving  way  to  the  general  feeling, 
he  rej>eated,  in  a  still  more  pereinptor)'  manner  than 
at  first,  his  commands  that  the  service-book  should 
be  read,  and  farther  ordered  that  no  bnrgh  should 
choose  a  magistrate  which  did  not  conform.  This 
uncompromising  and  decided  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  kin;,'  was  confronted  by  a  similar  spirit  on 
part  of  the  people,  and  the  path  which  Henderson 
had  first  taken  was  soon  crowded  by  the  highest  and 
mightiest  in  the  hind,  all  pushing  onward  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  and  seal  to  soliat  the  recall  of  the 
obnoxious  litUIgy,  and  discovering  on  each  repulse 
and  on  the  appearance  of  each  successive  obstacle 
to  their  wishes,  a  stronger  and  stronger  disposition 
to  have  recourse  to  violence  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject, if  supplication  should  faiL   On  the  receipt  of 
the  king's  last  communication  on  the  all-engrossii^ 
subject  of  the  service-book,  the  nobility,  oarons, 
ministers,  and  representatives  of  buri;hs  jiresented 
a  supplication  to  the  privj'-council,  entreating  that 
the  matter  might  be  again  brought  before  the  king. 
In  this  and  in  all  other  matters  connected  with  it 
Henderson  took  a  leadinj^  part :  be  suggested  and 
directed  nil  the  procetdini;^  of  the  nonconformists; 
tlrcw  up  their  memorinU  and  i>elitions,  anil  was,  izt 
sliort,  at  once  (lie  lieatl  and  ri^lit  hand  of  his  partJT, 
the  deviser  and  executor  of  all  their  measures. 

The  rendt  of  this  second  sujpplication  to  the  king 
was  as  miaatisfactory  as  the  first.  The  infatuated 
monarch,  urged  on  by  Laud,  and  in  some  measure 
liy  en  aii-'  iw  iin]iress!tnis  rei^ardiiig  the  real  state  of 
matters  in  Scotland,  still  maintanied  his  resolutions 
regarding  the  litttigy.  He,  however,  ttow  so  fiv  ac- 
knowledged the  appeals  which  had  been  made  to 
him,  as  to  have  recourse  to  evasion,  instead  of  direct 
opjM'sition  as  at  first,  a  course  at  tinies  nu  re  dan- 
l;i'1ous  than  its  op]i<i>ite;  inasnuicli  a-,,  while  it  ex- 
hibits all  the  hostility  of  the  l.Uter,  it  i>  entirely 
without  its  candour,  and  is  clestitutc  of  th.-it  man- 
fulness  and  promptitude  which,  if  it  does  not  re- 
concile, is  very  apt  to  sulxiue.  In  place  of  nving 
any  direct  answer  to  the  supplication  of  the  nobility 
and  barons,  the  king  instructed  his  privy-council 
in  Ldinburgh  to  intimate  to  the  jieople  by  pro- 
clamation, that  there  should  be  nothing  regarding 
church  matters  treated  of  in  the  council  for  some 
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lim^  and  tint,  therefore,  all  persons  who  had  come 
lo  Edinbargh  on  that  account  should  repair  to 
ibeir  homes  withm  twcaty-four  houri,  on  [  ,u;i  of 
bang  deaounced  n;bel%/M/  to  Uu  ham^  and  all 
tbeir  movaUe  goods  bein^  escheat  to  the  king. 
This  proclamation  was  immedi.ittly  r>ll')\vi'i!  by 
another,  announcing  an  iriuii'ltd  jcmuv.il  of  the 
court  of  session  ir^lrn  l-.vlir.ljurf,'h  to  I.inIilhj,'ow;  anil 
this  arain  by  a  third,  calling  m,  for  the  purpose  of 
bdag  utrned,  a  pamphlrT  utcljr  pvblislied  agjsinst 
tlw  senricebook. 

These  proclamations,  which  but  too  plainly  inti- 
mated that  nothing  would  be  conceded  to  supplica- 
tion, ami  tliat  there  was  no  hope  of  any  chani;e  in 
the  sentiments  ^  the  king,  instantly  called  forth  the 
moEt-dedded  ezpressioos  of  popular  resentment  and 
detenninathm.  The  city  was  at  this  moment  filled 
with  strangers — noblemen,  gentlemen,  clcr(n,-mcn, 
and  commissioner^  from  the  ditTcrent  parishes,  be- 
iides  immense  numbers  of  f>ersons  of  inferior  rank, 
whom  curiosity  or  interest  in  the  engrossing  topic  of 
the  day  had  assembled  to  the  mctiopoUs  from  all 
parts  of  the  coantrr.  The  towa,  tlins  SBtchaiged, 
as  it  were,  with  inffammable  matter,  soon  became  a 
scene  of  violence  and  insubordination.  The  leaders 
of  the  nonconformists  again  met  in  the  midst  of  tho 
ttonn,  and  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation  which 
cajoioed  their  departure,  proceeded  to  deliberate 
rnoa  the  qoestioa  of  what  was  next  to  be  done. 
Tlie  result  wxs  some  farther  supplications  and  peti- 
tions to  the  pn\-y-council  and  to  tl»e  king.  These, 
however,  being  still  unsuccessful,  were  followed  up 
SDoe  months  afterwards  by  a  determination  to  appeal 
to  the  people,  to  unite  them  in  one  common  bond, 
and  to  make  the  cniae  at  onoe  and  imequiTocally  the 
cause  of  die  whole  nation.  The  leaders  resoWed  to 
.id  t  a  mea-ure  which  should  involve  all  in  its  re- 
saJu,  be  it  lor  g<xKl  or  for  evil;  by  which,  in  short, 
not  a  leader  or  leaders,  nor  a  party,  but  an  entire 
kingdom,  should  stjuid  or  lall,  by  swearing  before 
Aeir  God  to  peril  the  alternative. 

This  measure  was  a  renewal  of  the  national  cove- 
nant of  15S0  and  1581,  adapted,  by  changes  and 
niditi  >n>,  to  the  existing  circumstances.  The  re- 
modelled document  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  I  Icnderson, 
with  the  asnstanoe  of  the  celebrated  Archibald  John- 
ttofu;  an  advocate,  and  was  first  exhibited  for  signa- 
tare;  February  aSth,  163S,  in  the  Grayfnan*  Church 
in  Edinburgh,  where  an  immense  multitu'le  had  as- 
sembled, for  the  purpose  of  hailing  tlie  .sacred  docu- 
ment, and  of  testifying  their  zeal  in  the  cause  w  hich 
it  was  intended  to  support,  by  subscribing  it.  On 
this  occasion  Henderson  addressed  the  people  with 
so  much  fervour  and  eloquence,  that  their  feelings, 
already  excited,  were  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  perwidcd  the  inuliitu  le 
which  sufficiently  assured  their  leaders  of  the  juipu- 
Isiity  of  their  cause.  The  instrament  itself,  which 
was  DOW  submitted  for  signature^  was  a  roll  of  narch- 
ment  four  feet  long  and  Aree  feet  eight  inches  nroad ; 
yet  such  wxs  the  general  zeal  for  the  covenant,  that 
this  immense  sheet  was  in  a  short  time  so  crowded 
with  names  on  both  sides  throughout  its  w  hole  s]»acc, 
that  there  was  not  room  latterly  for  a  single  addi- 
tioaal  s^natwc;  even  the  margin  was  scrawled  over 
with  subscriptions,  and  as  the  document  filled  up, 
the  subscribers  were  limitcfl  to  the  initial  letters  of 
their  names.  Copies  were  now  sent  to  <lilTerent 
ports  of  the  kingdom,  and  met  everywhere,  excepting 
la  three  places  to  be  afterwards  named,  with  tlie 
flsae  entnustaitic  reception  which  had  marked  its 
appearance  in  Edinburgh,  receiving  thousands  of 
si  nia'  irt's  wherever  it  was  exhibited.  The  three 
excepted  plates  were  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews,  and 


Aberdeen.  In  the  two  former,  liowcver,  t!ie  feeling 
regarding  the  covenant  amounted  lo  little  inme  than 
iniiifference;  but  in  the  latter  city  it  was  al>^"luttly 
resisted.  Anxious  to  have  the  voice  of  all  Scotland 
with  them,  and  especially  desirous  that  there  should 
not  be  so  important  an  exreplion  as  .Miertleen,  the 
leaders  of  the  Covenanters  desjialchcd  several  noble- 
men and  two  clergymen,  one  of  whom  was  Hender- 
son, to  that  city,  to  attempt  to  reclaim  it;  and  this 
object,  chiefly  through  the  powerful  eloquence  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  th^  accomplished  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  obtaining  no  less  than  500 
signatures,  many  of  tliem  of  the  highest  rcspetta- 
bdity,  immediately  after  the  close  of  a  di-vcourse  by 
.Mr.  Hendefwn»  m  which  he  had  urged  the  most 
irresistible  anpiments  for  the  subscribing  of  the 
covenant.  Mr.  Henderson  was  now  univeisally  ac* 
knowledgcd  as  the  head  of  the  n' nronfornun;^  Scot- 
tish clergy.  On  las  niodeiatioii,  luiiiness,  and  lali.iu 
they  re]>uied  their  hopes;  and  to  his  judgment  they 
left,  with  implicit  confidence,  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  their  miitcd  eObwtS.  Of  this  feeling  to- 
wards him  they  were  now  about  to  afford  a  remark* 
al)le  proof.  Tne  king,  though  still  without  any  in- 
tention of  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  I  '<  n  enanters, 
having  consented  that  a  (iencral  Assembly  should  be 
held,  empowered  his  commissioner  the  Man|uis  of 
Hamilton  to  convoke  it.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting  of  this  celebrated  assembly,  which  sat  down 
at  Cilasj^ow  on  the  2!st  November,  1638,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson was  chosen  moderator,  without  one  single 
di>vLnting  voice.  To  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
general  esteem  for  his  amiable  qualities,  and  the  a|>- 
prcciation  of  his  abllitieB  which  this  appointment 
implied,  it  is  necfWiiy  to  consider  all  the  singular 
and  important  circnmstanees  connected  with  it — cir- 
cumstances  which  altogether  rendered  it  one  of  the 
utmost  tlelicaty,  difficulty,  and  hazard.  He  was,  at 
a  moment  of  the  most  formidable  religious  distrac- 
tion, called  upon  to  preside  over  an  assembly  whose 
dechtons  were  either  to  allay  or  to  promote  that  dis- 
traction; who  were  to  discuss  points  of  serious  differ- 
ence l>ctween  their  sovereign  and  the  nation;  who 
were  to  decide,  in  sliori.  \\lii!!u.r  the  nation  was  to 
proclaim  open  war  a^inst  their  sovereign — a  sove- 
re^  backed  by  a  nation  of  much  greater  power  and 
larger  population;  an  uaembly  by  whose  proceed- 
ings the  religious  liberties  of  the  kingdom  were  either 
to  stand  or  fall;  and  one.  in  consequence,  on  which 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  people  were  fixed  with  a  gaze 
of  the  deepest  and  most  intense  interest.  Imiwrtant, 
however,  and  responsible  as  the  appointment  was, 
Hendenon  was  found  more  than  equal  to  it,  for  he 
conducted  himself  on  this  trying  occasion  not  only 
with  a  prudence  and  resolution  which  increased  the 
respect  and  admiiation  of  his  own  jiarty  for  his  char- 
acter and  talents,  but  with  a  forbearance  and  urbanity 
which  secured  him  also  the  esteem  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  them.  "We  have  now,"  said 
Henderson  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eloqnent  and 
impassioned  address  which  terminated  the  sittings  of 
the  assembly,  "wc  have  now  cast  down  the  walls  of 
Jericho;  let  him  that  reliuildeth  them  beware  of  the 
curse  of  lliel  the  Bclhclite:"  a  sentence  which  com- 
prised typically  all  that  had  Wen  done  and  all  that 
would  he  done  in  the  event  of  such  an  attempt  being 
made.  Episcop.icy  was  overthrown,  the  king's 
authority  put  at  defiance,  and  such  an  attilu<ie  of 
hostility  to  the  court  assume<l  as  fell  short  only  of  a 
declaration  of  open  war. 

Such  was  the  accession  of  popularity  which  Hen- 
derson's conduct  procured  him  on  this  occasion,  that, 
a  day  or  two  before  the  rising;  of  the  asscnd^y.  two 
supplicatiooii  were  given  m  ixum  two  diilcrcnt  places 
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earnestly  soliciting  his  pastoral  services,  the  one  from 
St.  An(uew%  the  other  from  Edinbur^'h.  Ilcadcrsun 

hhnself  was  extremely  unwilling  to  obey  either  of 

these  calls.  Stronyly  attaclied  to  l,''ULl..irs,  the 
tharj^e  to  wliicli  he  had  been  first  npiiuimcd,  and 
which  he  had  now  held  for  many  years,  he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  tu  the  idea  of  a  removal,  pleading 
in  fignrative  but  highly  expressive  language,  that  "he 
was  now  too  old  a  plant  to  take  root  in  another  soil." 
The  supplicants,  however,  with  a  flattering  persever- 
ance ])ri-SNed  their  suits,  and  after  a  strenuous  con- 
tent between  the  two  parties  who  sought  his  ministry, 
he  acquiesced  in  a  removal  to  Edinburgh;  ia  fiivour 
of  which  the  competition  terminated  by  a  majority 
of  seventT'fiTe  votes.  He  on  1  y  st  i  pulated,  that  when 
old  aL^e  should  overtake  him.  lu-  shnn'.d  l)c  permitted 
to  remove  again  to  a  country  charge.  Soon  after 
his  removal  to  Efhnburgh  he  wxs  promoted  to  be, 
wtut  was  then  called,  first  or  king's  minister.  This 
dbaQge,  however,  in  no  way  abated  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  covenant;  he  still  continued  to  be  the 
oracle  of  his  party,  and  still  stood  with  undisputed 
and  unrivallL-il  intUu'ncc  at  the  hcad  of  the  chlircb  as 
now  once  more  refonned. 

In  the  year  after  his  translation  to' Edinburgh 
( 1639)  he  was  one  of  the  caaunisaioaen  dqtuted  by 
the  Scotttth  army,  then  encamped  on  Dnnse  Law, 
to  treat  with  the  king,  who,  with  his  forces,  had 
taken  post  at  the  liirks,  a  i)lain  on  the  English  side 
uf  the  Tweed,  witldn  three  or  four  miles  of  Ber- 
wick. During  tlie  whole  of  the  various  negotiations 
which  took  place  at  this  critical  and  interesting  con- 
juoctnre,  Henderson  conducted  himself  with  his 
osoal  ability,  and  moreover  with  a  prudence  and 
candour  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  king. 
One  of  the  well-known  results  of  these  conferences 
was  the  meeting  in  Edinburgh  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  the followingmonth  of  August.  On  this 
occasion  the  Eail  of  TtraquaSr,  who  was  now  his 
majesty's  commissioner,  was  extremely  desirous  that 
Mr.  Henderson  should  be  re-elected  nioderator,  a 
sufficient  jiroof  of  the  c-.tiinalioii  in  which  he  was 
held  by  men  of  all  parties.  The  idea,  however,  of  a 
constant  moderatorship  was  exceedingly  unpopular, 
and  contrary  to  the  cooititution  of  the  church;  and 
the  sng^^estton  of  Traqnair  was  OTemiled  to  the  en. 
tire  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Henderson  himself,  who  w.is 
one  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  projiosi- 
tion.  As  former  moderator,  however,  he  preached 
to  the  assembly,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  dis- 
course  addressed  the  Eart  of  Traquair— "We  be. 
seech  your  grace,"  he  said,  "to  see  that  Cxsar  have 
his  own;  but  let  him  not  have  what  is  due  to  (ioti, 
by  whom  kings  reign.  CJod  hath  exalted  your  grace 
unto  many  high  places  within  these  few  yeai'3,  and 
is  still  doing  so.  He  thanktid,  .uid  labour  to  exalt 
Christ's  throne.  When  the  Isnelitcs  came  out  of 
Egypt  they  gave  all  the  silver  and  gold  they  had 
carried  thence  for  the  building  of  the  tabernacle;  in 
like  manner  your  grace  mu.st  employ  all  y<nir  parts 
and  endowments  for  building  up  the  church  of  God 
in  this  land."  He  next  addressed  the  members, 
urging  tlicm  to  persevere  in  the  good  cause,  but 
carefully  inculcating  prudence  and  moderation  in  all 
their  doings;  for  2cal,  he  said,  without  these  was 
"like  a  ship  that  hath  a  full  s.iil.  but  no  rudder." 

On  the  31st  of  ll»c  same  month  (August)  Mr. 
Henderson  was  called  upon  to  preside,  in  his  clerical 
capacity,  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament,  and  on 
that  occasion  delivered  a  most  impressive  discourse, 
in  which  he  treated  of  the  diities  and  utility  of 
governors  with  sin^^iilar  alulity  ami  judi^Miient. 

A  proof  still  more  flattering,  ]H  :h  iii-.  than  any  he 
had  yet  received  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  char" 
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acter  and  talents  were  held,  was  aflorded  him  in  the 
following  year  (1640).  Previous  to  this  period  the 
college  of  Edinburgh  was  without  any  presiding 

officer  to  regulate  its  affairs,  these  receiving  onK  such 
attention  as  might  result  from  an  annual  visit  of  llie 
town-council.  As  this  was  little  more  than  a  visit  of 
ceremony,  the  system  of  education,  and  almost 
tiling  else  connected  with  the  onivenity,  was  in  s 
most  deplorable  condition.  To  remedy  theso  e\iK 
the  town-council  came  to  the  resolution  of  havin;^  a 
rector  apjHjinted,  to  be  chosen  annually,  and  \vho>c 
duty  it  should  be  to  direct  all  matten,  connected  with 
the  collie,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  conduct  of  the 
principal  and  prolieasoiSt  and  to  superintend  the 
education  of  the  students,  and  the  disposal  of  the  re- 
venues.  To  this  honouiaUli-  and  highly  res]inn'..l>Ic 
otlice  Mr.  Henderson  was  unanimously  elected;  an  ap- 
pointment not  more  indicative  of  the  general  opinion 
entertained  of  his  moral  qualities,  than  of  his  learn- 
ing and  abilities;  for  besides  the  merely  l^idative 
duties  which  were  connected  with  it,  the  rector,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  office,  was  to  l>e  invitctl  by 
the  preses  at  all  solemn  meetings  of  the  college,  "  to 
go  before  the  rest  in  all  public  disputes  of  philosophy 
and  divinity." 

Mr.  Hen'denon,  notwithstanding  his  other  varioos 
and  important  avocations,  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  ofl'ice  with  an  atten'.i.  n.  alnlity,  and  judgment 
which  soon  ]>laced  the  uiineisiiy  on  a  very  different 
footing  from  what  it  had  hitherto  licen.  He  added 
to  and  improved  its  buildings  and  its  approaches, 
bestowed  especial  care  on  the  education  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  instituted  a  professorship  of  oriental 
languages,  3  department  which  had  previously  been 
gre.itly  lugUcted.  to  the  serious  injun.',  in  ]i.in:cuhr, 
of  the  students  of  divinity.  \vhi>sc  knowledge  ot  the 
Hebrew  was  left  tobe gleaned  f  rom  one  short  weekly 
lecture  on  that  langni^;  and,  in  short,  he  overlooked 
nothing  which  covud  contribute  to  its  interests  and 
prosperity.  His  own  ]K'rsonal  influence,  together 
with  the  high  lespectaliility  which  his  i>.^gaclou^  ad- 
ministration had  procured  for  the  college,  \\.as  sd 
great,  that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  spirit 
of  emulation  which  w  as  very  far  nom  eicisUng  be> 
ktn,  strove  who  should  most  contribute  to  the  ac> 
eommodation  of  its  members.  The  consequence  of 
tlicse  judldous  and  imjionant  services  w  as,  that  Mr. 
liendetson  was  continued,  by  re-election,  in  the 
office  of  rector  till  his  ileath. 

From  these  peaceful  pursuits  Henderson  was  occt. 
sionally  directed  to  take  a  share  in  the  renewed  dis* 
tractions  of  the  times.  Thv  king  hnvitiL;  n  fi^cd  tii 
ratify  some  ol  the  points  agreed  u]nin  .^i  the  L.iik-s 
both  i)arties  again  took  up  arms:  Charles,  denouncing 
the  Covenanters  as  rebels,  marched  towards  i>cutland 
with  an  army;  while  the  latter,  with  23,000  or  24,000 
men,  penetrated  into  England.  Some  partial  sue. 
cesses  of  die  Scottidi  army  on  this  occasion,  together 
with  some  defections  in  his  own,  again  brought  the 
unfortunate  monarch  to  pacificatory  tenns  witli  the 
Covenanters.  A  conference  was  begun  at  Ripon, 
and  afterwards,  as  the  king's  presence  was  required 
in  London,  tnmsfened  to  that  city.  The  oonmis* 
sioners  who  were  despatched  thither  by  the  Covenan- 
ters to  conclude  the  conference,  t<x>k  with  thcra 
.sevcr.d  of  the  mo-t  )Mi|ju!ar  ut  !he  clergy,  and  amongst 
these  was  Mr.  Henderson,  on  whose  talents  ihey 
relied  for  all  the  subsidiaiy  efforts  which  were  at  once 
to  briiw  the  conference  to  an  issue  satts&ctoiy  to 
themselves,  and  to  impress  the  English  with  a  ftvonr- 
al)!e  opinon  of  their  cause.  Hoth  of^  the>o  objects  they 
accom]ilished,  and  that  in  no  small  ine.a,surc  by  means 
of  the  impressive  eloauence  and  literary  talents  of 
Mr.  llendersoo,  who^  DC»des  exfrting  hiinself  in  the 
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pulpit  and  tl-.o\vherc  in  fonv.inlinj  the  views  of  the 
ComniiNMoiieni  by  <liscoiirst:>  .md  lectures,  wrote  also 
Kvenl  able  tracts  and  papers  which  attracted  much 
■ttcUioiv  and  produced  Importaat  cflecU  in  &voar 
of  Ihe  erase  which  he  had  come  to  support. 

During  Mr.  Henderson's  stay  in  London  on  this 
eocasion,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  kin^,  by 
whom  he  was  grndously  received.  The  conference 
was  a  private  OM^  and  although  on  the  part  of 
Henderson  it  waa  sought  specially  fur  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  a  favour  for  the  university  of  Kdinburgh, 
itisnot  unlikely  that  it  embraced  objects  of  much 
greater  iiiicrcsl.  Un  his  return  to  Edinbiir;^h  in  July, 
IO41,  having  been  detained  in  London  nine  nionihs, 
he  was  again  chosen  mo<ierator  of  the  (General  As- 
MbUj,  then  sitting  at  Edinburgh,  and  which  had 
Bemoved  thither  from  St.  Andrews,  where  it  fiir»t 
iMt*  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  the  nobles  who 
WW  attending  parliament,  an<l  (a  striking  ]ir'>of 
of  hJsimpi^rtance)  that  it  might  at  this  critical  period 
bre  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Hendenon's  services  as 
nodciator. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Henderson  delivered  to  the 

ai^mhly  a  '.tttrr  from  a  number  of  ministers  in 
l-ondon,  re^ jacvtini;  the  advice  of  their  Scottish 
brethren  on  ccrtam  ]•>  uU^  of  church  government, 
la  some  perplexity  they  had  written,  "  That  almighty 
God  havine  now  of  his  infinite  goodness  raised  up 
OWbopeSM  removing  the  yoke  of  Episcopacy  (under 
•hid  we  have  so  long  groaned),  sundr}-  other  forms 
of  church  government  are  by  sundry  sorts  of  men 
pr'jjectc<l  to  be  set  up  in  the  room  thereof."  Hen- 
<iers<M»  was  instructed  to  reply  to  this  letter.  In  his 
answer  be  expccssed,  in  the  name  of  the  assembly, 
tiM  deep  interest  whidi  they  took  in  the  state  of 
what  they  called,  by  a  somewhat  startling  association 
of  words,  the  Kirk  of  England,  and  earnestly  uri^ed  a 
uiiiforuuty  in  church  government  tlir"ui;!i"ul  IJniaiii. 
boon  after  this  (14th  August)  the  unfortunate  Charles 
wired  in  Edinburgh.  Foreseeing  the  approaching 
war  between  himself  and  bis  £ng&b  parliament,  he 
had  come  down  to  Scotland  with  the  humiliiUing 
view  of  y  a\ir.!^  court  to  the  leaders  of  the  Preshy- 
tcnan  l>)dy,  and  of  following  up,  by  personal  con- 
descensions, the  concessions  by  which  he  had  already 
recovered,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  iavour  of  that 
piity;  thus  ho|Mng  to  secure  the  aid  of  Scotland 
when  he  should  be  assailed  by  his  subjects  at  home 
—the  unhappy  monarch's  situation  thus  much  re- 
icmblin;  th.'.;  i  f  a  bird  closely  pursued  by  a  hawk, 
aad  which,  preferring  a  lesser  to  a  greater  evil,  flies 
to  Ban  for  protection.  On  this  occasion  the  king 
appointed  Nlr.  Henderson  his  chaplain,  and  by  this 
well-judged  proceeding  at  once  gratified  the  people, 
whose  favourite  preacher  he  had  inng  been,  .ind  not 
improlxibly  also  graliftetl  his  own  predilection  in 
his  favour,  resulting  from  Henderson's  temper  and 
moderation  in  those  instances  where  they  had  been 
brought  in  contact  Henderson  constantly  attended 
the  king  during  the  time  of  his  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh, praving  e\xry  morning  and  evening  before 
hm.  and  preacliing  to  liiiii  :n  the  cliaind  royal  at 
HolyrooiJ  House  every  Sunday,  or  standing  by  his 
dnir  when  another  performed  th.at  duty.  Hender- 
Mi^  who,  although  of  incorruptible  intqpity,  and  a 
scsions  Presbytemn,  as  the  share  which  he  took  in 
the  struggles  of  that  party  sufTiciently  witness,  was 
yet  a  mild  and  humane  man.  could  not  help  sympa- 
thititijj  with  the  si(rro\\  >  of  lii-,  unfortunate  sovereign. 
The  religion  of  which  he  w  as  so  eminent  a  professor 
tanght  him  to  entertain  charitable  and  benevolent 
feelings  toward  -all  manlund,  and  his  was  not  the 
disposition  to  except  an  humbled  and  unhappy  prince 
from  this  univetMl  pwoept,  wliatever  were  the  fludt* 
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which  had  placed  him  in  these  melancholy  circum- 
stances. The  niilcl  and  amiable  disposition  of  the 
man,  too,  which  (nqoent  interviews  must  have 
foreed  upon  Henderson's  notice,  must  have  in  some 

measure  ob'Iterate<l  in  his  mind  the  errors  of  the 
monarch.  It  was  hard,  then,  that  Henderson  for 
this  sympathy,  fir  op<-ning  his  heart  to  the  IksI 
feelings  of  humanity,  for  practising  one  of  the  first 
and  most  amiable  virtues  which  the  Christian  rel^on 
teaches  and  enjoins,  should  have  been,  as  he  was, 
subjected  to  the  most  bitter  calumnies  on  his  char* 
acter  and  motives.  These  calumnies  afTecticl  his 
pure  and  generous  nature  decjily,  and  in  the  next 
assembly  he  entered  into  a  long  and  impassioned 
defence  of  those  parts  of  his  conduct  which  slander 
had  assailed,  llis  appeal  touched  the  hearts  and 
excited  the  sympathy  of  his  brethren,  who  assured 
him  of  their  unshaken  confidence  in  his  integrity. 

This  assurance  restored  the  worthy  divine  to  that 
cheerfulness  of  which  the  injurious  reports  which  had 
gone  abroad  regarding  him  had  for  some  timedeprived 
him.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  establish  Hen- 
derson's character  for  integrity  besides  the  public 
testimony  of  his  brethren,  it  is  to  lu-  f  uind  in  the 
ojiinion  of  one  who  widely  difTered  from  hitn  regAr<l- 
ing  the  measures  of  the  day,  bearing  wilness  that 
"his  great  honesty  and  unparalleled  abilities  to 
serve  this  choich  and  kh^om  did  ever  remain 
untainted." 

In  1642  Mr.  Henderson  conducted  the  corres. 

poudence  with  England  which  now  took  place  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  reformation  and  union, 
and  was  soon  after  <ie«ired  to  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness with  certain  other  commissioners  to  proceed  to 
England,  in  the  event  of  such  a  proceeding  being 
nc-cc^san,-.  .After  some  delay,  occasioned  ny  the 
open  rupture  which  took  place  between  the  king 
and  the  ICnglish  jiarlianunt,  Henderson  with  the 
other  commissioners  set  out  for  the  sister  kingdom. 
While  there  he  used  every  efTorl,  but  unfortunately 
to  no  poipose,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  l)etween 
Charles  and  his  English  subjects;  he  i;r.i[  osed  to 
the  king  to  send  the  queen  to  Scntlaud,  with  the 
view  of  exciting  an  interest  in  his  behalf.  He  even 
v*"ent  to  Oxford,  where  the  king  then  was,  to  endea- 
vour to  prevail  upon  him,  at  a  personal  interview,  to 
make  some  advances  towards  a  reconciliation,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  offer  him  the  mediation  of  Scot- 
land.  All  his  efforts,  however,  were  unavailing; 
the  king,  in  ]ilace  of  acknowledging  error,  endea- 
voured to  defend  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  on 
l>etter  grounds  expressed  high  indignation  at  the 
interference  of  the  Scots  in  die  chuich  reformation 
of  Enghind.  Findfaig  he  could  be  of  no  further 
service,  Henderson,  together  with  his  colleapiucs, 
relumed  to  E<linburgh,  where  his  conduct  thn>u^!i- 
out  the  whole  of  this  delicate  mission  was  pronounced 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  have  been  "faithful  and 
wise."  In  1643  he  was  once  more  chosen  modem* 
tor  of  the  General  As.<iembly  under  peculiar  circnm* 
stances.  This  was  the  presence  in  that  body  of  the 
English  commissioners  sent  down  to  Scotland  by 
the  parliament  of  I-'ngland,  to  solicit  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  the  former  in  their  present  emergency. 
Mr.  Henderson,  with  several  otner  commissionen, 
was  soon  after  sent  up  to  London  to  attend  the 

celebrated  W'otminster  .■Nsscmbly  of  Divines,  tO 
represent  in  that  assembly  the  Clmrch  of  Scotland, 
and  to  ['rucure  its  assent,  with  that  of  LMjth  h"U-es 
of  parliament,  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant; 
all  of  which  important  duties,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  colleagues,  he  discharged  with  his  tuual  ability 
and  judgment.  On  this  occasion  he  remained  for 
three  jeaia  in  Lflodon,  during  all  which  tinu  i  was 
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unremittingly  empl "ve  1  in  assisting  the  assembly  in 
preparing  the  public  I'oimularies  of  the  religious 
WUOn  between  the  three  kingdoms.  In  1645  he 
wta  appointed  to  assist  the  commtssiooen  of  the 
ScotHsn  and  English  parliaments  to  treat  wHh  the 
king  at  Uxhri(!:;e,  ancl  finally  was  dcputctl  to  nego- 
tiate witli  ih-  laticr,  wiicn  iiis  fortunes  had  reached  a 
crisis,  at  Newcastle.  HciidtTMJti  arrived  on  liis  mis- 
sion at  Newcastle  about  the  middle  of  May,  1646, 
and  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  his  majesty. 
After  some  discussion  on  religious  subjects,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  scruples  of  the  king  shonfd  be  treated 
of  in  a  scries  of  papcri  written  alterruitcJy  by  his 
majesty  and  Henderson.  In  the  last  of  these  papers, 
adilresied  by  the  former  to  the  Latter,  and  all  of 
which  and  on  both  sides  were  written  with  great 
talent,  the  king  at  once  expressing  his  high  opinion 
of  Mr.  Henderson,  anti  his  <le(ermination  to  adhere 
to  the  sentiment-,  which  he  had  all  altmg  entertained, 
says,  *•  For  instance,  I  think  you  the  best  preacher 
in  Newcastle,  yet  I  believe  you  may  err,  and  possibly 
a  better  preacher  may  come,  but  till  then  mu^t 
retain  mj  ofHnion.''  inunediateljr  after  this*  Hen- 
derson,  whose  health  was  now  nraeh  impaired, 

returned  to  Kilinbur<;h  by  sea,  bcin;;  unable  to  Ijear 
the  t'lti  ;iie  "jf  lravLlIin|^  by  land.  The  ilineis  with 
V.  I  ti  ;i'  wa-.  attl.cteil  rajudiy  gained  upon  him,  and 
heal  length  expired  on  the  19th  of  August,  1646,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  not  many  days  after 
his  return  from  Newcastle.  After  the  death  of  this 
celebrated  man  his  memory  was  assailctl  by  several 
absurd  and  uiifouiuie<l  cahuniiieN.  It  was  alleged 
that  he  dieil  of  mortitication  at  Ins  liaving  In-en 
defeated  in  the  controversy  with  tlic  kiii;^;  others 
asserted  that  he  had  been  converted  by  the  latter, 
and  that  on  his  death-bed  he  had  expressed  regret 
for  the  part  he  had  nrte  !.  and  ha.!  rrn<iU!ice'l  Pie-.- 
bytcry.  .Ml  of  thes-  chariot  s  wi-re  cntnpletely  re- 
futed by  tiie  General  Asseintily,  who,  taking  a 
becoming  and  zealous  interest  in  the  giMui  name 
of  their  departed  brother,  establislied  his  innocence 
on  the  testimony  of  several  deisymen,  and  still  more 
decisively  by  that  of  the  two  who  attended  him  on 
his  death-bed,  and  who  heard  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ment's pray  earnestly  for  a  "happy  c^ inclusion  to  the 
great  ancl  wonderful  work  of  rci  irniation."  Hen- 
derson was  interred  in  the  Giavfriar:>'  Churchyard, 
where  a  BMBument  was  erectea  to  his  memory  by 
his  nephew  Mr.  George  Henderson.  This  monu- 
ment, which  w.as  in  the  f  inn  <>(  an  obelisk,  with 
.suitable  iii>criptions  on  its  four  sides,  was,  with  others 
of  the  leading  Covenanter^  demolished  at  the  Re- 
storation, but  was  again  replaced  at  the  Revoliuion. 

This  sketch  of  one  of  the  graatest  divines  that 
Scotland  has  produced,  cannot  be  better  concluded 
than  in  the  f>>ilovving  estinmte  of  his  character  by 
Dr.  Tliom-a-s  M'Crie,  who  had  intended  to  add  a  life 
of  Henderson  to  his  lives  of  Knox  and  Melville,  but 
proceeded  no  further  than  the  outline  sketched  in  his 
miscellaneons  writings: — "Aleaander  Hendenon 
was  enriched  with  an  assemblage  of  endowments 
which  have  rarely  met  in  one  man.  He  posiesseil 
talents  wiiich  fitted  him  for  juilging  and  giving  a<ivice 
about  the  political  alfairs  of  a  nation,  or  even  for 
taking  an  active  share  in  the  management  of  them, 
had  at  not  devoted  himself  to  the  immediate  service 
of  the  church,  and  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  bwrinesa. 
He  was  not  more  di^tinguished  by  the  abilities  which 
he  disjilayed  in  his  jmbbc  conduct,  than  by  the  virtues 
which  adorned  his  private  character.  Grave,  yet 
ailitble  and  polite — firm  and  iodependent*  yet  modest 
and  condescending — ^he  commanded  the  respect  and 
concili-ited  the  affection  of  all  who  were  acquainted 
With  him  i  and  the  more  intimately  his  fiiends  knew 


him,  they  loved  him  the  more.  Tlie  power  of  reli- 
gion he  deeply  felt,  and  he  had  tasted  the  comfurts 
of  the  gos})el.  Its  spirit,  equally  removed  from  the 
coldness  of  the  mere  rationalist  and  the  inqplsr 
fervours  of  the  enthusiast,  breached  in  all  his  words 
and  actions.  The  love  of  liberty  was  in  him  a  pure 
and  enlightened  iLime  ;  he  loved  his  native  country, 
but  his  p.itriut'siii  \va>  no  narrow,  illilier.il  [usskjii; 
it  (»iJened  to  the  welfare  of  neighbouriitg  nat.ons,  and 

of  mankind  in  general  CallctI  forth  by  ibc 

irresistiUe  ciy  of  hia  dear  coimtry,  w  hen  he  ibuid 
her  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  by  the  oppreuioa 
of  ambitious  prelates,  siip]nir;ed  by  an  .irl'ilnry 
court  and  corrupt  statesmen,  he  came  from  that  re- 
tirement which  was  congeninl  to  him,  and  cntfted 
upon  the  bustle  of  public  business  at  a  time  of  life 
when  others  think  of  retiring  from  it  Though  be 
sighed  after  his  original  solitude,  and  snifered  from 
the  fatigues  and  anxiety  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
yet  he<iid  not  relimjuish  his  station,  nor  shrink  from 
ihc  diihcult  tasks  imposeil  upon  bim^  until  his  feeble 
and  shattered  constitution  sunk  onder  tbeiD»  and  he 
fella  martyr  to  the  canae." 

HENDERSON,  Thomas.  This  distingnided 
astronomer,  whose  narne  is  U'-sociated  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ]iaral!ax  of  the  fixed  stars,  was  the  son 
of  a  respectable  tradesman  of  Dundee,  and  bom  ni 
that  town,  December  28,  1 798.  After  the  ordinary 
eilucation  fumiiihed  by  the  schools  of  Dundee,  be 
was  apprenticed  for  six  years  to  a  writer,  or  attorney, 
at  the  end  of  which  period,  and  at  the  age  «  f  twenty- 
one,  he  was  sent  to  Kdinburgh  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation for  the  legal  profession.  After  occupying  for 
some  time  a  sttuation  in  the  othce  of  a  writer  to  the 
signet,  he  became  secretary  to  John  Clerk,  advocate, 
.if:t  rwards  a  lord  of  session,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
l-.l'lm  ;  subsequently  he  was  private  secretary  to  the 
biarl  of  l.au<ierdale;  anil  afterwards  clerk  to  the  lonl- 
advocate,  JeiTrev.  These  situations  he  successively 
occupied  until  the  vear  1831.  During  hisresidcnoe, 
however,  at  Dundee,  he  had  acqoired  a  taste  for 
practical  astronomy,  as  well  as  for  its  history  sad 
literature,  and  on  removing  to  Edinburgh  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  his  leisure  time  to  the  prosecution  of 
his  £ivouritc  science,  using  for  that  purpose  the  ob- 
servatory on  the  Calton  Hill,  at  that  tune  indificr- 
ently  furnished  with  instruments,  but  still  valoaUe 
for  the  instruction  of  a  learner.  It  siK-aks  much  foi 
the  ]K'rscverancc  of  Henderson,  that  in  s[  He  of  weak 
lieahh,  .ir.J  e  .pc'.l.iKy  ;i  t^nili.  lu  y  to  diMtrder  in  tlic 
eyes,  a  malady  the  nn'st  uniai.(iur.Uile  for  a>tfonom- 
ical  obaervatioos,  he  had  alre.idy  ao^uiretl  reput.ition 

as  an  aatfonomer,  although  be  had  cultivated  the 
sdenoe  only  at  leisure  hours,  and  as  a  recreation. 

In  1824  Mr.  Henderson'N  I'lrM  cuDtribution  to 
astronomy  was  a  paper  sent  to  I 'r.  1  homas  \  -  ud^. 
the  then  secretary  to  the  Hoard  of  Longitude,  an  i 
superintendent  of  the  Nautkal  AimanaCt  upon  the 
method  of  computing  an  occoltation  of  a  fixed  star 
by  the  moon;  and  this  was  followed  during  the  four 
sul>Nc<}uent  years  by  such  valuable  contributions,  that 
they  were  publishe<l  m  the  A'autual  Almathu.  N<  r 
was  this  all,  for  Dr.  Young  at  his  death  h.indcii  a 
memorandum  to  Professor  Kigautl  expressive  of  his 
opinion  that  no  one  was  so  well  qualified  to  be  bis 
successor  as  Mr.  Henderson.  But  the  admiialty, 
notwithstanding  this  strong  recommendation,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  I'ond,  the  astronomer-royal,  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  JWwtual  Almanof.  The 
latter,  under  a  full  sense  of  Henderson's  \-aiue,  offered 
him  employment  for  the  greater  part  of  liis  time  upon 
remunerative  terms;  but  this  offer  Henderson  did 
not  accept.   This  was  in  1829^  but  during  the  pre* 
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llbMjWtf  Hddcrson  h.ml  cxiicrienced  another  and 
a  smilar  disappuiDtnicut.  'H>c  chur  of  practical 
istfooonqr  in  ihe  university  of  K<linliur^h  having 
befionu  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Blair,  the  recoin* 
mcodatiom  were  strong  for  the  B{>pointnient  of  Hen- 
derv>n  to  the  vacant  charge;  Imt  altluni^h  r-ovem- 
mcnl  held  the  appoiiUincni.  mi  nomination  at  that 
time  took  place.  ilcnderson  however  had  ni)t 
been  idle  in  showing  his  fitness  for  such  important 
scientific  offices.  In  1827  he  sent  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  "On  the  UifTercnce  of 
McruJians  of'^  the  Ob>ervatories  of  London  and 
Pari-.,  '  bhuwirig  a  ^niall  err^ir  that  had  cre|>t  into  one 
of  the. r  ob-.crvatiuii.s,  by  which  the  crcdiljility  '  if  the 
whole  mi^ht  be  affected,  and  renderc  i  '1  <!'  ibtful 
authority.  In  i&t^  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mack  a r, 
he  comnninicated  to  tlie  Attronomical  Society  .m 
epbemeris  of  the  occullations  of  Aldclioran  liy  the 
moon.  In  the  fullowini;  year  he  calculated  for  ten 
didcrent  ob>Lr\'atoric>  in  Europe.  lie  afterwards 
furnished  other  li^ts  of  lunar  occultatioiis  computed 
for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  by  which  the  detcr- 
auniog  of  longitudes  was  specially  bcnefitcil. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fallows  in  1S31,  .Mr.  Hen- 
derson was  appointed  by  the  admiralty  to  succeed 
him  in  the  supcrmicmience  of  the  observatory  at  llic 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  observat ;<ry  had  been 
leceally  completed,  and  Henderson's  chief  occupa- 
tion there  was  to  determme  the  places  of  the  soathem 
stars  for  the  aid  of  navigation.  He  arrived  at  the 
Cape  in  April,  JS52,  and  from  tliis  pcriixl,  as  his 
biographers  have  reiiiarkcti,  "he  must  be  consideie  l 
as  a  professional  astronomer."  Here  he  vigorously 
commeoced  his  duties;  but  at  the  end  of  little 
BKue  tlian  twelve  months  his  health  and  spirits  gave 
way.  He  was  separated  from  his  relatives,  he  was 
Lo'.itc  !  from  scientific  aNsociatcs,  and  being  subject 
to  lieart-disease  he  felt  that  at  any  moment  he  might 
pass  away  unnoticed  and  unlcnown.  He  thereiore 
les^ned  liis  duuge,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1833. 
Bat  Be  had  been  no  idler  while  in  office ;  on  the  con> 
tnr.-,  he  had  collected  a  valuable  store  of  observa- 
tun-y  at  the  f.ipe,  the  reduction  of  wliich  to  practical 
account  he  imposed  upon  hini-iolf  as  a  voluntary  duty. 
And  this  he  wa?.  enabled  satisfactorily  to  ]<erfiirni  in 
coatequencc  of  an  agreement  between  the  g  nern- 
neatand  the  Astronomical  Institution  of  Edinburgh, 
the  former  engaging  to  appoint  and  provide  for  an 
astronomer,  who  wa»  also  to  hfdd  the  professorsliip 
of  practical  astronomy  in  the  univerbity.  Un  Lonl 
Melbourne  applying  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
London  for  advice,  they  cordially  recommended  Mr. 
Henderson,  who  was  accordingly  appointed  the  first 
astronomer- royal  who  l>ore  t!iat  oRice  in  Scotland, 
and  also  profevsor  <jf  practical  a>tronomy  in  Etiin- 
burj^h,  the  chair  of  whicli  hail  remained  unfilled  since 
I8a8.  Thus  was  Henderson  |)laccd  at  last  in  a  p^)-■l^ 
tion  beyond  his  highest  hopes,  and  equal  to  liis 
ntmost  wishes,  and  lure  lie  continued  until  his  death, 
which  ooGurred  ten  years  afterwards.  That  com- 
panttvdy  short  inter\"al  comprises  the  record  of  an 
active  and  studious  life,  and  the  list  of  liis  astronom- 
ical writings,  given  in  the  Annual  Rel>ert  of  tht 
AstronomKol  StKttty /or  1845,  comprises  upwaru^  of 
seventy  communications  of  diflerent  degrees  of  bulk 
and  importance,  scattered  over  variou.s  scientific 
journals,  independently  of  five  quarto  volumes  of 
A.tronomual  Ohmuitions  madtut  the  Royal  Obsm'a- 
cry  of  that  city,  between  the  years  1834  and  1839, 
with  a  sixth  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Nor  was 
the  leductioQ  into  nrstematic  form  of  bis  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  observaHons  forgot;  for  amidst  his  many 
occupations  he  c^ave  to  the  Astronomical  Society, 
in         a  cataiu]^  of  the  decimations  of  172  pnn- 


cipol  fixed  stars  chiefly  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
It  is  to  the  abovc-mcnilioned  Annual  Report^  and 
these  volumes  of  Astronomical  Observations^  that  we 
must  refer  the  reader  for  a  ftdl  idea  of  the  nature 
and  valne  of  his  discoveries,  especially  in  tlut  of  the 
parallax  of  the  fixe<l  stars.  Trofessor  Henderson's 
<le.ath,  which  was  sudden,  occurretl  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1S44,  his  wife,  a  «iaughter  of  Mr.  Adie, 
optician,  Edinburgh,  whom  he  married  in  1836, 
having  died  two  years  previously,  after  giving  birth 
to  an  only  child. 

Indejiendently  of  his  great  scientific  ntt.ilnuKnts 
and  the  iliscoveries  with  w  hich  he  e uric  lied  a  .ttnii  imy 
for  the  improvement  of  navigation,  I'rofcvsor  Hen- 
derson  was  beloved  by  his  friends  on  account  of  his 
social  qualities  and  private  worth.  Of  his  public 
character  the  following  just  estimate  is  given  by  one 
who  evidently  was  able  to  undcrstantl  and  appre- 
ciate it: — "In  his  astronomical  career  he  resem- 
bled liis  friend  Mr.  I>aily,  in  bringing  to  his  subject 
the  most  methodical  habits  of  business.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  astronomical  literature,  and 
with  other  branches  of  science;  and  at  different  times 
supplied  tlie  places  of  the  professors  of  mathematics 
and  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edin. 
burgh.  lie  formed  a  great  attachment  to  the 
metnoi1>  of  the  German  astronomers,  and  his  models 
were  MM.  Bessel  and  Struve.  His  detennination 
to  lie  well  acquainted  with  all  that  was  doing  abroad 
made  him  CoDec!  ;ui  ri-in'Kotnifal  library,  wliich,  for 
a  man  ofhlsver\  lai.Uco  llualI^,  w  .is  of  extraordinary 
extent  and  goodness;  anil  tlio>e  who  knew  him 
remember  the  ready  manner  in  which  he  could  pro- 
duce the  results  of  his  reading.  Uf  liis  writings  we 
may  say  briefly  that,  in  addition  to  tiieir  valuable 
masses  of  observations,  they  al)Oimd  in  all  that  dte- 
tingiii-hes  the  astronomer,  properly  SO  called,  fiom 
the  notcr  of  phenomena."* 

HENBY  THE  Minstrel,  more  commonly  styled 
Blind  Harxy,  was  a  wandering  poet  of  ihenfteenth 

century,  who  wrote  a  well-known  narrative  of  the 

life  of  Sir  Willi.am  Wallace. 

The  character  of  a  wandering  bard  or  minstrel  was 
in  early  ages  highly  valued  and  honoured,  although 
at  a  late  period  it  fell  into  discredit.  Henry  THE 
MinstrCL,  or  Blind  Harry,  had  not  the  fcntune 
to  live  during  the  sunshine  of  his  profession ;  for  in 
the  Scottish  laws  of  his  own  time  we  find  iarJs 
classed  with  "vagabondis,  fuilis,  an<l  sic  like  idill 
peopill but  the  misfortune  of  his  blindness,  ar.tl 
the  unquestionable  excellence  of  his  talents,  would 
in  nil  probability  secure  to  him  a  degree  of  respect 
and  attention  which  w.as  not  then  generally  bestowed 
on  indivuKuls  of  his  class.  Indeed,  we  Icam  from 
.Major  that  the  most  exalted  in  the  laU'l  couiiten- 
ancctl  the  minstrel,  and  tb.at  he  recited  his  poetical 
narratives  before  them.  Major  is  the  only  writer 
from  whom  any  inlbnnation  regarding  Blind  Harry 
is  derived,  and  tlie  meagreness  of  that  information 
may  be  judged  of  when  it  is  known  that  the  w  hole 
is  compri>ed  in  the  following  brief  sentence: — lutf^- 
rum  Itbrum  Culltdmi  I'alUuci  Hcnriais,  a  utttr.  itate 
luminibm  (aptut^  nua  injantue  temfare  cudit;  et  qua 
vulgo  dieebantur^  earmme  vufgwi,  m  quo  ftrittts  tret^ 
conscripstt;  (r^oaulem  talibus  scriptis  solum  in  ftortt 
Jsdi'tH  impcrlicr:)  qui  historiartim  reiitatione  coram 
principibtis  vicluin  it  :  istttunt  quo  di^-iius  i)\it  nactus 
w/.'  -  "  Henry,  who  w-os  blind  from  his  birth,  in  the 
tmie  of  my  infancy  composed  the  whole  book  of 
//  V/.V.;  w  //  allacc:  and  committed  to  writing  in  vulgar 

'  Knight  s  Bw^rafhiaU  Cyttvf«MU»,  vx.  "ThoBtai  Hea- 
ders ,11." 
*  iiitt.  lib.  iv.  c  15. 
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poetry,  in  which  he  was  well  skilled,  the  tbings  that 
were  commonly  related  of  him.  For  my  own  part, 
I  give  only  partial  credit  to  writings  of  this  descrip- 
tion.   Uy  the  recitation  of  thcsf.  however,  in  the 

Kresetice  of  men  of  the  highest  rank,  he  procured,  as 
e  indeed  deserved,  food  imd  ndmeot.'* 
Brief,  however,  as  this  pasBiK  is,  we  gather  from 
it  the  principal  |)ointB  of  Heniy's  life — namely,  that 
he  «as  liurii  IjIiiu]  that  he  was  well  skilled  in  ver- 
nacular poetry — tiiat  he  composed  tlie  book  of 
//';//;.;///  //^;/;'.7<  c■— and  that  by  reciting  it  he  procured 
food  and  raiment.  I'he  pa^.^a^'e,  also,  is  the  only 
source  from  whicli  we  can  Icara  the  date  of  the  pocn> 
or  the  period  when  its  author  flouriithed.  Major  was 
bom  in  the  year  1469,  and  as  he  says  that  the  book 
of  ll'it'iam  li'iil.'ii.i  WAS  composed  in  his  infancy. 
Blind  Harry  mu.it  have  lived  alnjut  that  lime,  and 
the  date  of  this  work  may  be  placed  between  147*^ 
and  1480.  Mure  tlian  ihis  r^;arding  the  bio||ra[ 
of  a  once  popular  poet,  and  one  whose  name  is  sti! 
familiar  111  the  mouths  of  his  countrymen,  cannot  be 
asceit.iined.  Of  tlic  h  >ok  itself,  a  few  observationi 
may  be  taken. 

"That  a  man,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,'  "h'rii  should 
excel  in  any  science  is  extraordinary,  tliouj^h  by  no 
niQUis  without  eiuunple :  but  tiiat  lie  sliould  lieoNiie 
an  excellent  poet  is  almost  miniculou.^;  because  the 
soul  of  poetry  is  description.  IVihaps,  therefore,  it 
may  be  easily  assumed  that  Ileiiry  was  not  inferior 
in  |>oint  of  genius  either  to  Harbour  or  Chaucer,  nor 
indeed  to  anv  poet  of  any  age  or  country."  The 
question  of  what  a  nan  might  have  been  imder  cer- 
tain circumstances  is  one  of  assumption  altogether, 
and  is  too  fre^isK  iitly  used  by  individuals  rc^rding 
themselves  as  a  salve  for  their  indolence  and  imi>er- 
fections.  Neither  can  we  admit  that  description  is 
the  tml  of  poetry :  we  consider  it  rather  as  the 'out- 
ward f^b^  or  mune-work  of  the  divine  art,  which 
unless  mspired  by  an  inward  spirit  of  contemplation, 
has  no  furtlier  cliarin  than  a  chronicle  or  gazetteer. 
.Milton  \sas  blin<l  when  he  composed  J\}>\i,i;st-  Lost, 
and  although  he  had  iho  a'lvanta^e  of  Henry  in  that 
he  ('/ir^  saw,  yet  we  have  often  heard  his  calamity 
adduced  to  incrca.se  our  wonder  and  ailmiratiou  of 
his  great  work,  whereas,  liail  he  retained  his  eye- 
sight. Paradise  Last  would  proiwbly  never  have  liccn 
linished,  or,  if  fmished,  miL;iit  not  Inive  proved,  .is 
it  has  done,  one  of  the  nubleat  productions  which  a 
human  being  ever  laid  before  his  fdlowr-creatuiei. 
Although,  however,  we  disapprove' of  assuming  a 
possible  excellence  in  Henry  had  he  been  blessed 
witli  vision,  it  would  bo  unjust  not  to  acknowletlgc 
the  dis.nlvantagi  s  under  which  Ms  poem  h.as  cotne 
down  to  us.  He  himself  could  not  wiitc  it;  nor  is 
tiiere  any  ])robability  that  it  was  r^ularly  taken 
down  from  his  dictation;  the  incorrectness  andunin- 
teUigibility  of  many  of  its  passages  rather  prove  that 
much  of  it  must  have  been  written  from  recollection, 
while  editors  have,  in  too  many  instances,  from  gross 
misapprehensions,  succeeded  in  rendering  absurd 
what  was  previously  only  obscure.  With  all  this 
the  poem  i»  still  of  extraordinary  merit— and,  as  a 
poem,  is  superior  to  Barbour's  orWinton's.  In  a 
nistorica!  liglit.  d  lul'tles?;,  its  value  can  never  be  put 
in  comj)etiiiu.'i  witli  "he  works  of  the  alKJve  authors; 
U  is  rather  a  romance  lha:i  a  history,  and  is  full  of 
exaggerations  and  anaclironisms;  the  narrative  Henry 
professes  to  have  derived  from  a  complete  history  of 
Wallace  (now  lost)  written  in  Latin,  partly  )iy  John 
Blair  and  partly  by  Thomas  Gray;  and  this  circum- 
st.incc,  if  true,  exculpates  the  poet  from  the  ini  etttioH 
at  least  of  its  manifold  and  manifest  absurdities. 

>  SMtimtm^JSmrfy Ei^BAPtrtt,  voL  L 


Hu  information  seems  to  have  Iteen,  for  the  period, 
res|)ectablc.  In  his  poem  he  alludes  to  the  nistor)- 
of  Hector,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Julius  Cxsar, 
and  of  Charlemagne;  but  uitli  ait  profiting  from  the 
character  which  these  heroes  exhibited  in  lu^tory,  of 
policy  combined  with  prowess  and  bravery,  he'  has 
in  his  book  taken  the  cnildish  or  ptMs  cooo^on  of 
a  warrior,  and  bdd  up  Sir  William  Wallace  as  a 
mere  man  of  muscular  strength  and  ferocity — capable 
of  hewing  <lown  whole  Sfpiadrons  with  his  single 
arm,  and  delighting  in  l!ie  most  merciless  stcnesof 
blood  and  slaugliter.  It  is  in  this  point  that  the 
Minstrel  is  so  far  inferior  to  Barbour.  He  is  desti- 
tute  of  that  fine  balancing  of  cbaraOer  displayed  iv 
the  latter,  and  those  broad  critical  views  which 
render  Tke  Brutt  as  much  a  philosophical  history  as 
a  j)ocm.* 

HENBY,  Dr.  Robert,  an  eminent  historian, 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ninians  in  Stirlingshire^ 

on  tlie  18th  of  Fcbniarv,  171S; — his  father  was  James 
Henry,  a  respectable  farmer  in  Muirtownof  the  same 
parish,  who  liad  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Gal- 
loway of  Burrowmeadow  in  Stulingshire.  As  a 
respectable  farmer's  son,  younc  Heniy  enjoyed  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction  b^ond  the  average  of  those 
who  study  for  the  church  in  Scotland,  and  he  fbood 
little  dilViculty  in  indulging  his  intliu  uion  t"  become 
a  member  of  a  learned  profession.  He  cornniencf*! 
his  olucation  under  Mr.  Nicholson  of  the  paiidi 
school  of  Sl  Ninians,  and  having  attended  the 
grammar-schoo]  of  Stirling,  perfectM  Himself  in  his 
literary  and  jdiilosophical  studies  .it  the  university 
of  I*"iiinburgli.  .\iter  leaving  that  institution,  he 
occujried  himself  ill  teaching,  the  usual  resource  of 
the  expectants  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  l>ecanic 
master  of  the  grammar>sdioc<I  of  .Vnnan.  Thedik- 
trtct  in  which  he  was  so  em] cloved  was  soon  after* 
wards  erected  info  a  separate  proln  terj',  and  Hemy 
W.XS  a<lmitte  1  a-  its  fust  linntiate,  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1740.  In  174^^  he  was  ordaineil  as  clergv- 
man  of  a  congregation  of  Presliyleiians  at  Carlisle. 
Here  he  remained  for  twelve  years,  w  hen  he  was 
tiansierred  to  a  similar  dissenting  congre^;ation  at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.  In  1763  he  married  Ann 
Balderston,  ilaughler  of  Thomas  Halderston,  surgeon 
in  Tciwuk.  I.iltle  is  said  t>f  tiiis  lady  by  Henry'* 
biogr.iphei"s,  txcei>t  in  reference  to  the  domestic 
happiness  she  cunferre'^l  on  her  husband.  During 
his  resuienGe  at  Berwick  Dr.  lieniy  applied  his 
active  mind  to  the  prejiamtion  of  a  scheme  for 
establishing  a  fund  to  assi.st  the  widows  nnd  orphan* 
of  the  dissenting  clerg)men  in  the  north  of  Tngland. 
riic  adiniraidc  fund  which  h.a<l  suine  time  previously 
l>eeii  so  firmly  and  successfully  established  for  be- 
stowing similar  Iwnefits  on  the  families  of  the  cleigy 
of  Scotland,  formed  the  model  of  his  imitation;  but 
in  assimilating  the  situation  of  a  dissenting  to  that  of 
an  established  cliurch,  he  laboured  uiiiicr  the  usual 
difficulties  of  ih'vso  who  raise  a  social  fabric  ^■.hlch 

5  In  his  work  entitled  Z.;: ,  .r  ,y  V,  -//u/i  \l  \  r:!t:.i.  .Mr  I*. 
F.  Tytlcr  has  cxpresso-l  \.\-,  ik Iihcr.itc  tonvji  ti'in.  f  uniitd 
upon  recent  invc'>ti^.iti"ri*.  lli.-jt  the  Minstrci  holds  t.">  h'*  i 
rank  :is  .1  crr<iu-\*i)riliy  liistiiri-in.  "I  am  pcrsu-iJcd."  v»y» 
Mr.  'I'yllcr,  "  th.it  i<  \tUacr  is  the  work  of  an  ignurjat  nun, 
who  was  yet  in  pmscssiun  of  valuable  sad  anihaiticnwMnalk 
On  what  other  suppose  tioa  can  we  acraoBt  ftr  ibe  faei,  lliat 
whilrt  in  one  page  wc  meet  with  eiron  wfaich  l*ow  a  Jcpl>r- 
able  pervcriion  uf  history,  in  the  next  we  find  circuin^ianco 
unknown  to  other  Sci^ittish  liibt'jrians,  jrct  catrotx^r^tcd  hy 
authentic  documents,  by  contcmpoiary  Eagliih  antiah»ti,  hy 
nation:iI  manunicnts  .ind  rcciTil-  ui;K'  published  in  m(i<!c.-n 
times,  uiul  ti>  wSn-h  the  Mui-.tri.l  .  .luii  .t  It  Miff^i.scti  t  '  Live 
.-icccii.  The  «  rk.  thertf. •.•c,  i.iiim.t  (.«  ireatcvJ  a*  Jn 
entire  rom.\ncc  "  '1  fic  itujciiii  iia  hl^t<lnan  then  aii(1ut«  a 
number  of  in»taacck  in  which  Henry's  staiemcnu  are  pruToi 
by  liMely  diicnvrrr  rl  tiimwitint  tir  bceacaowb 
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the  laws  will  not  recognize  and  protect.  The  funds 
which,  in  Scotland,  were  supplied  by  the  annual 
contribution  of  the  derg)',  enforced  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, depended,  in  the  English  institution,  on  the 
locial  and  provident  spirit  of  its  memben.  The 
pmevennce  of  Henry  overcame  many  of  the  practi- 
cal difhcultics  thus  thrnvn  in  his  way:  the  fund  was 
placed  on  a  permanent  lootinjj  in  tlie  year  1 762,  and 
Hemy,  having  for  some  years  undertaken  its  man- 
agement, had  aitenirards  the  aatislaction  to  see  it 
floarish,  and  increase  in  stability  and  usefulness  as 
he  aJvnnceil  in  years.  The  desi^  of  his  elal)orate 
histun-.  winch  nuist  liavc  j^radually  tlcvelo]>e<l  itself 
in  the  course  of  hi>  early  stii>iies,  is  said  to  have  h>een 
bnally  formed  during  his  residence  in  Berwick,  and 
he  commenced  a  coane  of  inquiry  and  reading,  which 
he  found  that  the  resources  of  a  provincial  town,  and 
the  assistance  of  his  literary  friends  in  more  favoured 
situations,  were  quite  incapable  of  supplyinj;  for  a 
subject  so  vast  antl  intricate,  as  that  of  a  com- 
plete llistory  of  Britain  from  the  invxsion  of  Julius 
umar,  la  this  situation  Dr.  Ueniy  found  a  useful 
friend  tn  Mr.  Lawrie,  provost  of  Edinburgh,  who 
had  marrie<l  hi-.  >i>ter.  TIil-  iiilcrc-t  of  this  gentle- 
man procured  f  ir  liis  brotlier-in-!aw,  in  the  year 
1768,  an  apf>oiii:;iK  1  it  to  the  ministry  of  the  new 
Gnyifiar's  Church  in  Edinbuigh,  whence  in  1776, 
he  was  removed  to  the  collegiate  chaige  of  the  Old 
Church. 

In  the  extensive  public  libraries  of  Kdinburj^h  Dr. 
Hcnr)'  found  nie.nis  <if  prosecuting  his  rc^t.-irches 
with  clfcct.  The  hrst  volume  of  his  history  was  pub- 
lished in  quarto  in  the  year  1771,  the  second  ap. 
jieared  in  1774,  the  third  in  1 777,  the  fourth  in  1 781, 
and  the  fifth  in  1785.  The  method  of  treating  the 
subject  wa>  orii^inal  and  b>]d,  and  one  the  assump- 
tiun  of  which  left  the  author  no  excuse  for  ignorance 
on  any  sulijei^  which  had  the  slightest  connection 
with  the  coitiom^  Intellect^  and  hutoiy  of  our  fore- 
fiithers,  or  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  The 
subject  was  in  the  first  ]>Iace  divide<l  into  periods, 
which  were  considered  separately,  each  |)eriod  occu- 
pyil^ a  volume.  The  volume  was  divi.U  d  into  seven 
chapters,  each  containing  a  distinct  subject,  linked 
to  aie  corresponding  subject  in  the  next  volmne  by 

continuance  of  narrative,  and  to  the  other  chapters 
of  the  same  volume  by  identity  of  tlie  periotl  di^- 
cuvse<i.  The  subjects  thus  separ.itf  l  were— I'-t,  The 
simple  narrative  of  the  civil  and  military  trans.actions 
of  the  country — 2J,  The  ecclesiastical  history — 3d, 
The  information  which  is  generally  called  constitu- 
tional, narrating  and  accounting  for  the  rise  of  the 
peculiarities  in  the  form  of  government,  the  laws,  and 
the  courts  of  justice— 4lh,  The  stale  of  learnini",  or 
rather  the  state  of  literature  which  may  be  called 
purely  scholastic,  excludinig  the  fine  arts  and  oonsti* 
tutional  and  political  mforroation — 5th,  The  history 
and  state  of  arti;  and  manufactures — «th,  A  hi>tt)ry  of 
commerce,  including  the  state  of  shipping,  coin,  and 
the  prices  of  commodities;  and  lastly.  The  historj' 
of  the  manners,  castoffls,  amusements,  and  costumes 
of  the  people.  The  writer  of  a  book  on  any  subject 
•  '•1  which  lie  is  well  informed  will  generally  choose 
that  mmncr  of  explaining  his  ideas  l>est  suited  to  his 
information  and  comprehension.  It  nny  be  ()ul>- 
tioned  whether  the  plan  pursued  by  1  lenry  was 
adapted  for  the  highest  class  of  historical  composi- 
tion, and  if  the  other  great  historians  who  flourished 
along  with  him  would  have  improved  their  works 
by  following  his  comi)licatc<l  and  elalwrate  system. 
It  is  true  that  mere  narrative,  uninterwoven  with  re- 
flection and  such  information  as  allows  us  to  look 
into  the  hearts  of  the  actors,  is  a  gift  entirely  divested 
of  the  qualities  wMdi  make  it  iiiBfiil;  bat  there  are 


various  means  of  qualifying  the  narrative — some  have 
given  their  constitutional  information  in  notes,  or  de- 
tached pa,ssages ;  others  have  woven  it  beautifully 
into  the  iianative,  and  presenting  us  with  the  full 
picture  of  tlie  times  broadly  and  truly  coloured, 
have  prevented  the  mind  from  distracting  itself  by 
searching  for  the  motives  of  actions  through  bare 
narrative  in  one  part  of  the  work,  and  a  variety  of 
influencing  motives  to  be  found  scattered  through 
another.  The  plan  which  we  may  say  was  invented 
by  Dr.  Henry,  has  only  been  once  closely  imitated. 
The  imit.ilor  \v;i-,  .\  Scotsman,  the  subject  he  encount- 
erctl,  a  J/i.,A'ry  ry  /■>.;;/ ,-,  was  still  more  extensive 
than  that  of  Henry,  and  the  ignorance  the  author 
displayed  in  some  of  its  minute  branches  excited 
ridicule.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  chief  danger  of 
the  system.  The  acquisition  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  information,  and  r<^ularity  in  the  arrangement, 
are  the  matters  most  to  be  attended  to;  Ihiirv  s 
good  sense  taught  him  the  latter,  his  perseverance 
accomplishe<l  the  former,  and  the  author  made  a 
complete  and  useful  work,  inferior  certainly,  as  a 
great  literary  production,  to  the  works  of  those  more 
gifted  historians  who  mingled  reflection  with  the 
current  of  their  narrative,  but  better  suitetl  to  an  in- 
tellect which  did  not  soar  above  the  trammels  of  such 
a  division  of  subject,  and  which  might  have  fallen 
into  oonfit^on  wtthoat  them.  Another  imitation  of 
Henry's  plan,  but  with  several  in)}H)rtant  modifica- 
tiftns,  was  the  Pii  torutl  Ilsstory  0/  liir^iattd.  This 
work,  however,  was  the  pro<luction  not  of  one,  but 
of  several  writers,  each  taking  the  depaitment  with 
which  he  was  most  conversant,  and  all  the  parts  har- 
monized into  each  other  by  a  talented  and  competent 
editor.  A  third  work,  an  imitation  of  Henry's  plan, 
but  rather  in  sjnril  than  in  form,  is  tlie  C^'Pif'i\-h<nsr,'t 
Htstory  0/ Etii^Uind.  In  this,  the  cumbrous  divisions 
and  subdivisions  are  abandoned,  while  the  mwe  im- 
portant ports  of  the  subjects  00  which  they  treat  are 
given  in  a  shigle  chapter  at  the  close  of  each  epoch, 

under  the  title  of  "The  History  of  Society." 

The  circutnstances  of  the  first  ai>pearance  of  the 
earlier  volumes  of  this  useful  book  are  interesting  to 
the  world,  from  their  having  raised  against  the  author 
a  storm  of  hostility  and  deadly  animosity  almost 
unTDntthcd  in  the  annals  of  literary  warfare.  The 
chief  [icrscciitor,  and  ^rand  master  of  this  iiuiuisition 
on  reputation,  was  the  irascible  I)r.  C^IillxTt  Stuart. 
The  cause  of  his  animosity  against  a  worthy  and  iii- 
ofTensive  man  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  those 
whose  penetration  may  find  its  way  to  the  depths  of 
literary  jealousy. 

The  letters  of  .Stuart  on  the  subject  have  been 
carefully  collected  by  l)'lsraeli,  and  published  in  his 
Calamitus  oj  Ant  her Sy  and  when  coupled  with  such 
traces  of  the  ioftueoce  of  the  persecutor  as  are  to  be 
found  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  various 

periexlicals  of  the  age,  furnish  us  with  the  jiainful 
picture  of  a  man  of  intelligence  and  lil>eralily  made 
a  fiend  by  literary  hate.  Stuart  commenced  his  dark 
work  in  the  Edinburgh  Magaunt  and  Review^  estab> 
lished  under  his  auspices  in  1773.  Dr.  Henry  had 
preache<l  before  the  Society  (in  Scotland)  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowletige  a  sermon,  eiitilled 
/\,-  r',!!!,'ii  t  'l,-  r>h>st  EffiMUitl  M.\!i!i  of  Ci:  i/j:!r!^'  ,;ir,i 
Rijormmg  Alitnkind,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  custom 
on  such  occasions,  the  sermon  was  )nd)lished.  The 
sermon  was  as  similar  to  all  others  of  its  class  as  any 
given  piece  of  mechanism  can  be  to  all  others  intended 
for  similar  purjioses;  but  .Stuart  discovered  audacity 
in  the  attempt,  and  unexpected  failure  in  the  execu- 
tion; it  required  "the  union  of  phflosophy  and  noil- 
tical  skill,  of  enidition  and  eloquence,  qualities  wnich 
he  was  torry%a  observe  appeared  here  in  m» eminent 
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dcjirce."'  Dr.  Macquccn  published  a  letter  in  an 
nn<  .lymous  form  tlclcn<iing  the  aennon^  and  the 
hidden  literarjr  assassin  boldly  maintained  it  to  be 
the  work  of  Dr.  Henry,  an  accusation  not  withdrawn 

till  the  rcspcttnhlo  niulinr  aimotinced  himself  to  the 
worM.  Dr.  ilcnry  was  <i>\tn  alter  apfxiinteii  by  the 
m.i^jistratc-  t  >  tlio  situaCon  <>(  morninj;;  lecturer  to 
the  Tron  Church.  Under  the  disguise  of  the  com- 
munication (tf  aconcspondent  who  mildly  hints  that 
the  consequence  of  the  prooeediog  will  be  a  snit 
against  the  magistrates,  we  find  the  roanded  periods 
of  Stuart  denouncing  the  act  in  those  terms  in  which 
indignant  virtue  traces  the  mazes  of  vice  and  deceit, 
as  **afrorcling  a  precedent  from  which  the  monificn- 
tions  of  the  pious  may  be  impioaslv  prostituted  to 
uses  to  which  they  were  never  mtenden."  In  token 
(if  hi  :Ii  rc>pect,  the  (lenfral  As'^emlily  had  chosen 
Lh.  liLiin  as  their  mwiorator,  on  his  first  return  as 
a  nieinbcr  ct  that  vcneral'le  b^ily;  an'i  bvitic;  thus 
marked  out  a>  a  leader  in  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
he  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  ensuing  session.  Here  bis  enemy  keeps  an  on* 
sleeping  eye  on  his  motions.  Whilst  the  speeches  of 
Otlitrs  are  iiniviticed  or  reported  in  their  native  sim- 
plicity, llie  narnitor  prepaies  hiniseH  f  ir  the  handling 
of  a  choice  morsel  when  he  approaches  the  historian. 
"The  opinion  of  one  mcroljer,"  he  observe*,  "we 
shall  lay  before  the  reader  on  account  of  its  singu- 
larity. It  is  that  of  Dr.  Henry,  the  moderator  of 
last  assembly;"'  and  then  he  proceeds  to  attract  the 
finger  of  scorn  towards  opinions  .as  Drdinary  as  any 
opinions  could  well  be  conceived.  The  Doctor  can- 
not even  absent  himself  from  a  meeting  vHthuut  the 
circomstance  lieing  temarked,  and  a  catue  assigned 
which  will  admit  the  application  of  a  preconcerted 
sneer.  1  >r.  koSertson  was  the  op]vinent  of  Dr. 
iieiiry  in  tins  assembly.  The  periodical  wiiter  was 
the  enemy  of  both,  and  his  ingenuity  has  l)een  taxed 
to  bestow  ridicule  on  both  parties.  Stuart  at  length 
slowly  approaches  the  head  and  front  of  his  victim's 
offending,  an<i  fixes  on  it  with  deadly  eagerness. 
After  having  .ittacke^l  the  other  vulnerable  points  of 
the  .author,  he  rushes  ravenously  on  his  History,  and 
attempts  its  »lemolition.  He  finds  that  the  unfor- 
tunate author  "neither  furnishes  entertainment  nor 
instruction.  Diffuse,  vulgar,  and  ungrammatical,  be 
strips  hntory  of  all  lier  omaaients.  His  concessions 

are  evidently  Ci'ntradictOfytohis  conclusions.  It  is 
liius  pcrjietiially  with  autnors  who  examine  subjects 
wiiiih  they  cannot  conijirelieiul.  lb-  has  am.nssed 
all  the  refuse  and  lumber  of  the  times  he  would  re- 
cord."   "The  mind  of  his  readers  is  aftected  with  no 

agi«eable  emoUoos,  it  is  awakened  only  to  disgust 
and  fatigue."*  But  Stuart  was  not  content  with 

persecution  at  home,  he  wished  to  add  the  weapons 
of  others  to  his  own.  For  this  purpose  he  pnKurcd 
a  worthy  associate,  Whitakcr,  the  historian  of  .Man- 
dwster,  and  author  of  the  Getttiiru  Hutory  of  the 
BrU»ns.  Stuart,  a  vague  theorist  in  elegant  and 
aODOrtniH  fliction,  who  was  weak  enough  to  believe 
that  his  servde  iniitaiions  of  Montesquieu  raised  him 
to  a  parallel  with  that  i;rrat  man.  associated  himself 
in  this  work  of  charity  with  a  minute  and  pugnacious 
antiquary,  useful  to  Utcrature  from  the  sheer  labtjur 
he  had  encountered,  but  eminently  subject  to  the 
prejudices  to  which  those  who  confine  their  laborious 
invcs'iigations  to  one  narTo%v  branch  of  knowledf^c 
are  exposed; — a  person  who  would  ex|>cnd  many 
quarto  paj^es  in  <liscussing  a  flint  arrow-head  or  a 
tumulus  of  stones,  occasionally  attempting  with  a 
broken  wing  to  follow  the  flights  of  GiDDoa,  bat 
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generally  as  flat  and  sterile  as  the  plains  in  whicli  he 
strove  to  trace  Roman  eiKsmpments.  Two  more  un- 
congenial q>irits  hardly  ever  attempted  to  work  in 
concert.    It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  miniite 

antiquary  looked  with  jealnnsy  on  the  extemW 
theiirses  fif  his  };cneral:/ii)^;  culleagiie;  and  the  gcne- 
ralizer.  though  he  took  nt  casiou  to  prai-e  the  ]x.lty 
investigations  of  the  antiquary,  probably  regarded 
them  in  secret  with  a  similar  contempt.  But  Stuart 
found  the  natural  malignity  of  Whitaker  a  usefiil 
commodity;  and  ihecalmgood  sense  of  Henry  aiforde<i 
them  a  common  object  of  hatred,  A  few  extracts 
will  give  the  best  display  of  the  spirit  of  Stuart'j 
communications  to  hb  friends  during  his  machina- 
tions. "David  l^ume  wants  to  review  Henry:  but 
that  task  is  so  precious,  that  I  will  undertake  it  mr* 
self.  Moses,  were  he  fo  ask  it  as  a  favour,  shu'.u! 
not  have  It;  vea.  not  even  the  man  after  (lu.i'^  huq 
heart.  I  ^vl>ll  I  coul'.l  transport  myself  to  Londim 
to  review  him  for  the  J/.v/ ////)• —a  fire  there,  and  in 
the  Critical,  would  neriectly  annihilate  him.  C'oold 
you  do  nothing  in  tne  latter?  To  the  fonner  1  sap* 
pose  David  1  flume  has  transcribed  the  criticlsn  ne 

intended  for  us.  It  is  jirecious,  and  would  divert 
yon.  I  keep  a  proof  of  it  in  my  cabinet,  for  the 
amusement  of  frientls.  This  great  jdiilosopher  iicgins 
to  dote.*  To-morrow  morning  Heniy  sets  off  for 
Ix>ndon,  with  immense  hopes  of  selling  bis  histoiy. 
I  wish  sincerely  that  I  could  enter  Hollxim  the  same 
hour  with  him.  He  shouhl  h.ave  a  re|>eati-<t  fire  to 
combat  with.  I  entreat  that  you  may  be  so  kind  as 
to  let  him  feel  some  of  your  thuntler.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  favour.  If  Whitaker  is  in  London,  he 
could  rave  a  blow.  Pateison  will  give  bim  a  knodt. 
Strike  oy  nil  means.  The  wretch  will  tremble,  grow 

rale,  and  return  with  a  cnnsciousness  of  his  dehilitv. 
have  a  thousand  thanks  to  give  you  for  your  inser- 
tion of  the  paper  in  the  /.ottiiott  Chronulr,  and  (<  r 
the  part  you  propose  to  act  in  regard  to  Henry.  1 
could  wish  that  you  knew  for  certain  his  betng  in 
London  before  you  strike  the  first  blow.  An  inqviiy 
at  Cadell's  will  give  this.  When  you  have  an  enemy 
to  attack,  I  shall  in  return  give  my  best  assistance, 
and  aim  at  him  a  mortal  blow;  and  rush  forward  to 
his  overthrow,  though  the  flaines  of  hell  shoold  start 
up  to  oppose  me." 

Henry  was  not  in  possession  of  tbe  poisoned 
weapons  which  would  have  enabled  htm  to  retaliate, 
and  his  {;o<h1  sense  ami  c<iuaiiimity  of  niimi  were  n  > 
permanent  protection  aijainst  assaults  so  unceasinj: 
nn<l  virulent.  1  le  felt  himself  the  personal  subject  of 
ridicule  and  perx-ersion,  his  expected  gains  denied, 
and  the  fame  which  he  expected  from  year*  of  labour 
and  retirement  snatched  from  his  grasp  by  the  hand 

•  D'ttraelT*  CalamitUt  e/  Authcrrs,  iL  f>j.  The  aulh<T 
appends  in  %  note,  "  I  hc  rntiqoc  on  Henry,  in  the  Mimtitiy 
Krr-n-!v,  was  written  by  Hume,  an  1  tic<rsuw  the  pliil.'s..phf r 
w.is  caniiid.  he  i»  here  s;«iii  to  have  <j.>icJ."  \\  c  *u>{«:i-t  iK" 
li  trrttncius.  ."inii  fouiulcj  cm  mere  i)rcsiunpli')n,  Wc  ha*c 
c  ircfuIU  rr.i>t  tlic  two  ciitiiiucs  '.n  Henry  in  the  M  ^ntUj 
i  tttK.  w  hicli  appeared  previous  to  Muroc'i  Uc^th.  The  tAit^Btf 
and  profundity  of  iiwiM  Sf*  wawtiin,  and  ia  sivinc  M  ^C***" 
of  the  work,  wltidl  U  Mcdwate  and  tolerably  JuM.  Uie  ie»i»ww 
roraparcs  il  tomewhal  dUporagingly  with  the  wc«fe»rf^/ft'W 
.and  Robertwn,  »  piece  of  conceit  and  afTectaliaa  wWcll  Hi* 
great  philosopher  woufj  not  have  conde«cende*l  to  pcrpctr»lc. 
That  Hume  prepared  and  pudluhcd  a  review  of  Henry  *  tpixik 
we  have  n'>  (luubt.  In  the  EJinhurvh  MagintHf  for  179'. 
in  the  i.fn(l<-maH  s  M,ii-ixziHf  fur  the  same  year,  a  critique  U 
quitcd.  the  work  "of  I'lic  of  the  most  eminent  hitlt'rians  of  the 
prcfent  .igc.  whose  hLstor>'  of  the  same  period*  ju»tly  pt>Me*»e» 
the  iiiKhot  reputatioa."  Without  the  aid  uf  »uch  a  stalctncM, 
tho  MyW  Man|»  tba  amlmr,  and  we  may  have  ocoMon  t« 
oiMM  It  in  die  test  as  tite  wotk  ef  Mume.  Where  it  nuule  its 
■nt  appearance,  a  search  through  the  princit»l  p«rri«xi!iciU  '  f 
die  day  hail  not  eiublcd  v\  to  discover.  It  i*  in  ihc  hr-\ 
persea  cingulM',  and  may  have  baea  ia  ihe  fona  «f  a  letter  w 
iheediMrafai 
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oft  ruffian.'  In  the  midst  of  these  adversities  Henry 
went  to  Loodoo  for  actual  shelter,  but  the  watcbfid 
enemy  otnerved  his  notioas — attacks  were  inserted 

in  one  print  and  copied  into  another — the  influence 
of  his  persecutor  is  widely  perceptible  in  the  |>eri<Kli- 
cal  literature  of  the  age.  The  Cntual  Rnir.u  had 
piaiscd  the  first  volume  of  bis  history.  The  second 
nMH  with  a  very  different  reception:  **it  is  with 
plia  the  reviewer  observes,  that  in  proportion  as  his 
nairativeand  inquiries  are  applied  to  cuUivate<i  times, 
his  diliijencc  ami  laV>our  setm  to  relax,"  and  a  lon^; 
list  of  allied  inaccuracies,  chiefly  on  minute  and 
(fitted  poiiit^  fellows:  the  style  is  evidently  not  the 
Mritaal  lanetiage  of  the  pompous  Stuart,  but  it  is  got 
op  in  obedience  to  his  directions  on  the  vnlnetable 
p<)int>  of  the  hi-.torian,  and  the  minutenesN  hints  at 
the  hand  of  Whilaker.  1  Icnry  answered  by  a  niodc- 
late  letter  defending  his  opinions  and  acknowledging 
AM  misUke.  The  reviewer  returns  to  bis  work  with 
itnowted  vigour,  and  among  other  things  accuses 
the  historian  of  wilfully  perverting  authority.  The 
charge  of  dishonesty  rouses  the  calm  divine,  and 
with  some  severity  he  produces  the  words  of  the 
authohtv,  and  the  use  he  has  made  of  them.  'Die 
editor  cniiM  the  merit  of  candour  for  printing  t!ic 
eomwuicmtion,  and  as  there  is  no  gainsaying  the 
6ct  it  contains,  appends  an  obscure  hint  which  seems 
to  intimate  he  knows  more  thnn  he  chouses  to  tell; 
a  mode  of  backint;  out  of  a  mistake  nul  uncommon 
in  periodical  works,  as  if  the  editorial  dignity  were 
of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  nut  to  bear  a  candid  and 
bononrable  confession  of  error.  Years  afterwards, 
it  is  sin^lar  to  discover  the  Critical  Rnnruf  returning 
to  its  onginal  tone,  and  lauding  the  presence  of  quali- 
lirt  of  which  it  had  found  occasion  to  censure  the 
want.  Stuart  associated  himself  with  his  friend 
Whitaker  in  c-ju  hi  i:ng  the  Keinru/xxi  1783, 

and  it  is  singular,  that  amidst  thie  devastation  of  that 
inacible  periodical,  no  Mow  ts  aimed  at  Henry.  But 
Staaitdlia  not  neglect  his  duty  in  the  Political  Herald, 
published  in  I785,an  ahledisturlK-rof  the  tranquillity 
of  literature,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  conductor. 
Here  he  gave  his  last  and  dee])est  stab;  accusing  the 
vcaeiable  historian  in  terms  the  most  bitter  and  vitu- 
perative, of  a  hankering  after  language  and  ideas, 
unworthy  of  his  profession;  concluding  with  the  ob- 
ser%-ation  that  "an  extretiiL?  attcntimi  to  smut  in  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  has  reached  the  last 
Moe  of  his  life,  is  a  deformity  so  shocking,  that  no 
laanun  of  reprobation  is  strong  enough  to  chastise 
it"*  The  heartless  faisinoatkm  was  probably  dictated 
by  the  conicioumcss  that,  whether  true  or  false,  no 
char;^c  would  be  more  acutely  felt  by  the  simple- 
mtndeii  divine.  Stuart  had,  however,  a  very  acute 
tft  towards  the  real  failings  of  lienry,  and  in  his 
noteaD  attacks  he  has  scarcdy  left  one  of  them 
Vfthoot  a  brand.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  he 
said  to  his  Ivondon  correspondent,  "If  you  would 
only  transrril)e  his  jests,  it  would  makr  him  perfectly 
ri  liad  ius,"  Henry  was  fond  of  garnishing  with  a 
lew  sallies  of  wit  his  pictures  of  human  folly;  but  he 
was  unhappy  in  the  l>old  attempt.  They  had  too 
DHIch  pleasing  simplicity  and  good'humoared  gro- 
tcaqoencss  f  >r  the  puqiosc  to  which  they  were  ap- 
lied.  More  like  the  good-natured  humour  of  tlcjld- 
smith  than  the  piercing  sarcasm  of  Voltaire,  they 
might  have  serv-ed  to  strike  the  lighter  foibles  ex- 

'  Behold  the  triumph  of  the  calumniator  in  the  success  of 
hi*  l^oan: — "  I  MTC  every  day  that  what  is  written  1'  .1  t!.:\r.'» 
dMpangement  is  never  fi>rgot  nor  forgiven.  Pcmr  Hcnrj'  l^  im 
the  poiat  of  death,  and  hu  friends  dectare  chat  I  have  killed 
kta;  I  received  the  informatioa  m  a  compliment,  and  bccgcd 
they  votild  not  do  me  to  much  boaoor."— i>'Iwaielt's  Cmuiimi- 
a*:  U.  n. 


hibited  in  our  daily  path;  but  to  attack  the  grander 
follies  of  mankind  displayed  in  history,  it  may  be 
said  they  did  not  possess  sufReient  venom  to  make 

formidable  so  light  a  weapon  as  wit. 

We  have  bceit  so  much  engrossed  with  the  dreary 
details  of  malignity  that  we  wilt  scarcely  find  room 
for  many  other  details  of  Henry's  life;  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  book  is  the  history  of  the  aathor— in  its 
fate  is  included  all  that  the  world  need  care  to  know 
of  the  unassuming  in'livi  lu.nl  who  composed  it.  It 
is  with  plc.isurr,  then,  that  wc  turn  1i>  the  brighter 
side;  Henry  calmly  weathered  out  the  storm  which 
assailed  him,  and  in  his  green  old  age  the  world 
smiled  upon  his  labours.  Hume,  whio  had  10  soc- 
cessliilly  trod  the  same  field,  was  the  first  to  meet 
Henry's  book  with  a  welcome  hoarty  and  sincere; 
he  knew  the  diiTiculties  of  the  task,  and  if  he  was 
sufficiently  aaite  to  obserAe  that  Henry  was  far 
behind  himself,  neither  jealousy  nor  conceit  pro- 
yoked  him  to  give  utterance  to  such  fedings.  **Hi8 
historical  narratives,"  says  this  able  judge,  "are  as 
full  as  those  remote  times  seem  to  demand,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  inquiries  of  the  air.iiju.^.rian  kind 
omit  nothing  which  can  be  an  object  of  doubt  or 
curiosity,  "uie  one  as  well  as  the  Other  is  delivered 
with  great  pecspicoity,  and  no  Jeas  propriety,  which 
are  vat  tm«  ornaments  of  thte  ktna  or  writing;  all 

superfluous  cmbeHishments  arc  avoided ;  and  the 
reader  will  hardly  find  in  our  language  any  perform- 
ance that  unites  together  so  i>erh.'ctly  the  two  great 
points  of  entertainment  and  insimction."  Dr.  Henry 
h.i<l  printed  the  first  edition  of  the  first  five  volumes 
of  his  book  at  bis  own  risk,  but  on  a  demand  for  a 
new  edition,  he  entered  into  a  transaction  with  a 
bookseller,  which  returned  him  £i2po.  In  the 
middle  of  its  career  the  work  secured  royal  atten- 
tion; I.onl  Mansfield  recommended  the  author  to 
George  III.,  and  h» majesty,  "considering  his  dis- 
tingiiished  talents  and  great  literary  merit,  and  the 
importance  of  the  very  useful  and  laborious  work  in 
which  he  was  so  successfully  engaged  as  titles  to  his 
royal  countenance  and  favour,"  bestow  l.1  nii  liim  a 
pension  of  £\oo  a  year.  For  the  lioiiour  of  royal 
munificence  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gift  was  the 
reward  of  labour  and  literary  merit,  and  not  (as  the 
author's  enemies  have  proclaimed)  the  wages  of  the 
political  principles  he  inculcated.  The  insinuation 
is  indeed  not  without  api>arcnt  foundation.  Henry, 
if  not  a  perverter  of  history  in  favour  of  arbitrary 
power,  is  at  least  one  of  those  prudent  speculators 
who  are  apt  to  look  on  government  as  something 
e<;fnMtdu' 1  oti  fixed  and  permanent  principles,  to 
whicii  all  "pi'osiiig  iii!ere-ts  must  give  way — on  the 
government  as  something  luglily  ii'spcctabk-  -on  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  something  not  quite  so  re- 
specUble— on  the  commoaity  as  existing  for  the 
govemmeov  and  not  on  the  govmnncDt  as  adapted 
to  the  conveniences  of  the  community. 

Five  volumes  of  Dr.  Henry's  history  appeared 
before  his  tleath,  and  the  amnle  materials  he  had  left 
for  the  completion  of  the  sixtfi  were  afterwards  editeil 
by  Mr.  Lain^  and  a  continuation  was  written  by  Mr. 
I'etit  Andrews.  The  laborious  author  prepared  the 
whole  f<3r  the  press  with  his  own  hand,  notwithstand- 
ing a  tremulous  disorder,  which  compclletl  him  to 
write  on  a  bo.  .k  placfd  on  his  knee.  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  retired  to  Milnfield,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Kdinburgh,  where  he  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany of  his  £riend  and  relative,  Mr.  Laurie.  In  1 786 
his  constitution  began  visibly  to  decline;  hot  he  con- 
tinued his  labours  till  l']<^p.  About  th.it  j  t  rioi!  his 
wife  w.as  affected  with  l:ilinilnes>  from  a  cat.itaci,  and 
he  accompanied  her  to  I".<tinburgh,  w)u-re  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  usual  operation,  wluch,  however,  liad 
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not  the  desired  cfTect  during  her  husbnnd'b  lifclimc. 
iJr.  llcnr)-  died  on  the  24th  of  Novctubcr,  1 790,  111 
the  seventy-third  year  of  bis  Ige.  The  fifth  edition 
of  Htut  History  0/  Britain  was  published  in  l<S23.  in 
twelve  volumes  8va  A  French  translation  wa»  |  >u  I  >■ 
llshed  in  1789-96  by  MM.  Rowland  and  Cantwell. 

HENRTSON,  Edward,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
civilian  and  claaucai  scholar,  and  a  senator  of  the 
College  of  Justice.    The  period  of  the  birth  of  this 

cmnient  man  i>  uiil;n'>\\  !i ;  but  it  must  have  taken 
jilice  early  in  tlic  si\;ceiilli  century.  Previously  to 
tlie  year  1 55 1  we  find  Inin  cunneeting  himself,  as 
\\w>\.  Scotsmen  of  talent  and  education  at  that  period 
did,  Willi  the  learned  men  on  the  Continent,  and 
distinguiahine  himself  in  iiis  Icnowledge  of  civil  iaw, 
a  science  which,  although  it  was  the  foundation  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  municipal  law  <>f  Scotland, 
he  couUl  have  no  rea<ly  means  of  acquiring  in  his 
own  country.  This  stmly  he  pursued  at  the  univer- 
«ty  of  Bruges  under  the  tuition  of  Equinar  Baro,  an 
eminent  •civilian,  with  whom  he  afterwards  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  and  strong  attachment.  It  \<  pro- 
bable that  he  owed  to  thi>  individual  hi»  intri>duction 
to  a  munificent  patron,  who  afterwards  watched  and 
assi&ted  his  ])rogress  in  the  world.  L'lric  Fuggcr, 
Lord  of  Kirchberg  and  \Veiv>enhome,  a  Tyrolese 
nobleman,  wtio  had  previously  distinguished  him- 
self as  the  patron  of  the  eminent  Scottidi  civilian 
Scrimger,  extended  an  apparently  ample  literary 
]>atronage  to  llenryx)ii,  admitting  him  to  reside 
within  his  castle,  amidst  a  large  assortment  of  valu- 
able books  and  manuscripts,  and  bestowing  on  Iiim 
a  regular  pension.  Heniyson  afterwards  dedicated 
his  works  to  hi*  patron,  and  the  circumstance  that 
IJaro  inscribed  some  of  bis  commentaries  on  the 
Roman  law  to  the  same  indiv iilr.:il  prompts  us  to 
think  it  probable  that  Ilenrvstjn  owed  the  notice  of 
Fu^er  to  the  recommendation  of  his  kind  pivoeptor.* 
Dempster,  who  in  hu.life  of  Heniyson,  as  usual, 
refers  to  autfiors  who  never  mention  bis  name,  and 

some  of  whom  indeed  wrote  before  he  had  acpiirtsl 
any  ceh  brity,  maintains  that  he  translated  into  Latin 
([>rol)al)ly  alMtut  tins  peritxl,  and  while  he  resideil  in 
Fugger's  castle)  the  ComnuHtarium  Stoicorum  Con- 
trariorum  of  Plutarch ;  and  tbfl  he  did  so  must  be 
credited,  as  the  work  is  mentioned  in  Quesnel's 
Bibliotheea  Thuana;  but  the  book  a[>pears  to  have 
dropped  out  of  the  circle  of  literature,  and  it  i-<  not 
now  to  be  found  in  any  public  library  we  are  aware 
oC  In  the  year  1 552  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where 
be  appears  to  have  practised  as  an  advocate.  The 
protection  and  hospitality  be  bad  formerly  received 
from  the  Tvr  i!e-e  nobleman  was  continued  to  him 
by  Henry  Sinclair,  then  dean  of  CJIasgow,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Ko :ui  I  president  of  the  Court  of  .*>ession 
— thus  situated,  he  is  said  to  have  tnuislated  the 
Etuheindwti  of  Kpictetus,  and  the  CommenUma  of 
Arrian;  but  the  fruit  of  his  labours  was  never  pub- 
lished, and  the  manuscript  is  not  known  to  lie  in 
existence.  Again  Henry>on  returned  to  the  Con- 
tinent, after  having  remained  in  his  native  country 
for  a  short  period,  and  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Fiigger  was  once  more  open  for  bis  reception.  About 
this  period  Baro,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  Hen* 
ryson's  instructor  in  I.iw,  piil  lisljed  a  Troetotus  m 
jurisdtdu'ii,  winch  met  an  attack  from  the  civilian 
Govea,  winch,  according  to  llie  opinion  expressed 
by  Henrysun  as  an  opponent,  did  more  honour  to  his 
talents  than  to  his  equanimity  and  candour.  Hen- 
lyson  defended  bis  master  in  a  controversial  pamphlet 
of  some  length,  entering  with  vehemence  into  the 

■  See  dw  dmiieaiian  to  TrmeMm  <U  JuriidkUtm 
Mmuymdt  UeaanaV  TVIcHnnw,  vol.  ii. 


minute  distinctions  which  at  that  period  <listracted 
the  intellects  of  the  most  eminent  Jurisconsults.  This 
work  is  dedicated  to  his  patron  Y  ugger.  He  was  in 
1554  chosen  professor  01  the  civil  law  at  Bruges— a 
university  In  which  one  who  wrote  a  centurj-  later 
states  him  ti>  have  left  behind  him  a  strong  rccoUcc- 
tioii  of  his  talents  and  virtues.  In  1555  he  published 
another  work  on  civil  law,  entitled  ComnutU^i$in 
TtL  X.  Libri  Secundi  InstUutiottum  de  Tettamumiix 
Ordinawtis.  It  is  a  sort  of  nmning  commentary  on 
the  tiili-  of  which  it  (irofcsscs  to  treat,  was  dedicated 
to  Micluiel  n  ilospital,  chancellor  of  France,  and 
had  the  gootl  fortune,  along  with  hi-  previous  Trat- 
latin,  to  be  engrossed  in  the  great  Thaaurus  Juns 
Cn  ilis  d  Canonut  of  (ierard  Meerman,  an  honour 
which  has  attached  itself  to  tlie  works  of  few  Scot- 
tish civilians.  Henr)'son  ai>pears,  soon  after  the 
publication  of  this  work,  to  liave  resigned  hi>  pro- 
fessorship at  Bruges,  and  to  have  returned  to  Scot- 
land, where  Incntive  prospects  were  opened  to  bis 
ambition. 

A  very  noble  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish 

courts  of  law  is  the  attention  with  which  the  legisla- 
ture in  earl)  periods  jirox  ided  for  the  interests  of  the 
poor.  Soon  after  ti.c  t  rxclion  v)f  the  College  of  Jus- 
tice, an  advocate  was  named  and  paid  for  conducting 
tlie  cases  of  those  whose  pecuniary  circumsunces  did 
not  permit  them  to  conduct  a  lawsuit;  and  Heniyton 
was  in  1557  appointed  to  the  situation  of  counsa  for 
the  ]>i>(ir  as  to  a  great  public  office,  receiving  as  a 
salary  £20  Scots,  no  very  considerable  sum  cvcu  at 
that  period,  but  equal  to  one-half  of  the  salary  allowed 
to  the  lord-advocate.  When  the  judicial  privileni 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  deigy  bad  gradnuly 
engrossed  from  the  judicature  of  the  countr)-,  were 
considered  no  longer  the  indispeus.djle  duties  and 
privileges  of  churciimcn,  but  more  fit  for  the  care  of 
temporal  judges,  HeiiPison  was  ap|X)iiited  in  1363 
to  the  office  of  commis-ary,  w  ith  a  salary  of  500 
merks.  Secretary  Maitluiui  of  Lclhtiigton  having 
in  January,  I5f>6,  In-en  appointed  an  ordinary,  in 
I'lace  of  l)eing  an  cxtra^i dntary,  lord  of  session, 
Henryson  was  appointed  in  hi-  stead,  tilling  a  situa- 
tion scUiom  so  well  iK-stowetl,  anil  generally,  instead 
of  twing  filled  by  a  profound  legal  scholar,  reserved 
for  such  scions  of  great  families  as  the  govemment 
could  not  easily  employ  otherwise.  Hcnr>st>n  was 
nominated  one  of  the  commi-sion  appointed  in  M.ay, 
1566,  "for  vi>cii>g,  correcting,  and  imjirentiiig  the 
laws  and  acts  of  parliament.'  Of  the  rather  care- 
lessly arranged  volume  of  the  Acts  0/  th«  Scidtiti 
Parliament,  from  1434  to  1564,  which  the  coounis* 
sion  produced  in  six  months  after  its  appointment, 
he  was  the  ostensible  cslitiir,  and  wrote  llic  jireface; 
and  it  was  probably  as  holtling  >uch  a  situation,  or 
in  reward  lor  his  services,  that  in  June,  1566,  he 
received  an  exclusive  privilege  and  license  "  to  im- 
prent  or  cause  imprent  and  sell,  the  Lawis  and  Actu 
0/ Parlinmtnt;  tlutt  is  to  say,  the  Bukcs  of  Law  callit 
Rcf^am  Majcslatem,  and  the  remanent  auld  Lawis 
and  Actis  of  I'arliament,  cuiisc-(|uciitlie  maid  be 
progress  of  time  unto  the  dait  of  thir  prescntis,  viscit, 
sychtit,  and  conectit,  be  the  lordis  commissaris  spe- 
ciallie  deput  to  the  said  visaing,  sychting,  and  cor- 
recting ihalrof,  and  that  for  the  space  <»  ten  yeirei 
next  to  cum,"'  In  N<ivemlK-r,  I5^'7,  he  wa-  removed 
from  the  bench,  or,  in  the  wonl,  <  !  a  ci  nii miHirar)', 
taken  "off  sessions,  i)ecau-e  Ik  <  i.e  i  t  ihe  kir;^'* 
council.'"  This  is  the  only  intintation  we  have  of 
his  having  held  such  an  office ;  and  it  is  a  rttber 
singular  cause  of  removal,  as  the  king's  advocate  was 

*KH9rUfivm  Mr  Ri€»rd  CMmmuiim,  L  *S7- 
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thea  entitled  to  sit  on  the  bench,  snd  was  freqaently 
chofCB  from  among  the  lords  of  session.  Henrysoa 
wasoneof  the  procunUon  for  the  chtireh  in  1573. 

'Hio  fxrritxl  of  his  death  is  not  known,  hut  lu-  imi-t 
h.ivc  Ijcen  ahvc  in  1579,  as  Lord  Forlx:s  at  that  tunc 
petitiuned  parliament  that  he  nii^'ht  l>c  appointed 
oae  of  the  commissioners  for  deciding  the  differences 
bttvixt  the  Forbeses  and  Gonlons. 

Henr}'son  has  received  high  praise  as  a  juriscon- 
salt  by  some  of  his  brethren  of  the  Continent,  and 
Dempster  considered  him — ^'So/u  Piipimanis  m Jims 
(o^miiont  iii/erior"  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  Grayfriats* Churchyard  of  Edinburgh, 
by  his  son  Thomas  Henfyson,  Lord  Chestere,  who 
is  sud  by  Dempctcr  and  others  to  have  displayed 
nnny  of  the  legal  and  other  qoalificatioiis  of  bis 

iilher. 

iCENBYSON.  or  HENDERSON,  Robert,  a 

Kof  the  fifteenth  century,  is  described  as  bavin}; 
chief  sch<Hilmaster  nf  nunfcrinliiic,  ami  this  is 
almost  the  t>niy  particular  of  his  lilc  that  is  sutTi- 
ciently  ascertained.  According  to  one  writer,  he 
vas  a  notary  public  as  well  as  a  schoolmaster;  and 
another  is  inclined  to  identify  him  with  HentyBon 
of  FordeU,  the  father  of  James  lienryson,  who  was 
king's  advocate  and  justice-clerk,  and  who  perished 
in  the  f.U  il  lintik-  >■!'  Fkxiden.  This  vcrj'  dubious 
account  sccras  to  have  orii;inated  with  Sir  Robert 
Douglas,  who  aven  lhat  Robert  Henryson  appears 
to  have  been  a  penon  of  distinction  in  the  reign  of 
James  III.,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  king's 
advocate.  Douglas  refers  to  a  certain  charier 
praniwl  by  the  abl>ot  of  Dunfermline  in  I478,  where 
Kolnrrt  Hcnrysi.n  subscribes  as  a  witness;*  but  in 
this  charter  be  certainly  appears  without  any  par> 
ticniar  distinction,  as  he  merely  attests  it  in  the  cnar> 

ac!er  of  a  not.nr\-  public.  A  later  writer  is  still  more 
in.icc:iir.Uc  wiicn  he  prLtends  that  the  same  witno-.s 
i>  lii  Hribed  as  l\i>lx!rt  Henr)'son  of  Fordell;"-  in  this 
and  other  two  charters  which  occur  in  the  C  bar- 
tdaiy  of  Dnniietmline,  he  is  described  as  a  notary 
paUk^  without  any  other  addition.*  That  the 
notary  public,  the  schoolmaster  of  Dunfermline,  and 
the  pri>])riitor  uf  I  okUII,  wire  one  and  the  same 
in  iivi'lual  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  upon  such 
slcn  icr  and  defective  evidence.  Henryson,  or,  ac< 
cording  to  its  more  modem  and  Ie«  coirect  form, 
Hendenon,  was  not  at  that  period  an  uncommon 
surname.  It  is  not  however  imi>robal)le  that  the 
schMilmaster  may  have  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
nf.tar)-.  While  the  canon  law  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
this  profession  was  generally  exerdsed  by  ecclesias- 
tics, and  some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  practice  are 
still  CO  be  traced ;  eveiy  notary  designates  himself  a 
tleri  of  a  particular  diocese;  and  by  the  act  of  1584, 
which,  nr.  ;  T  tlie  jjcnalty  of  deprivation,  prohibited 
the  clergy  from  following  the  profession  of  the  law, 
they  stiU  retained  the  power  of  making  testaments; 
so  that  we  continue  to  admit  the  rule  of  the  canon 
law,  which  sustains  a  will  attested  by  the  parish 
jncst  and  two  or  three  witnesses.*  If.  therefore, 
Hi-ur}son  was  a  notary,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  was  also  an  ecclesiastic,  and  if  he  was  an  eccles- 
iutic,  be  coold  not  well  leave  any  legitimate  oflspring. 
The  poet,  in  one  of  bb  works,  describes  bunself  as 

'  Dou^Us"  f^itrrma^  cf  ScctUnJ,  p  513. 
*Sibtnld'i  Cii^ii  U  0/ Scfttit/i  JW/ty.  \  .  \,  i.  p.  f-" 
.  •  Chartubry  of_  DuniTermline,  f.  Oj^^--Kol>crt  Henrj-son 


other  two  diaRen  which  occur  in  the  Mine 
rtconi,  £  63,  a.  b.  His  wily  maik  at  disdnciion  »  that  of 
ocinc  deiicnated  Afagitifr,  wlnle  die  nsassaf  towml  odwr 
•ttnestet  appear  withootthblitfe.   Hthad  MrilUStakM  the 

^l>KiciiL  Gnaarii  tX.  Sbb  iiL  tit.x]m.  cap.  a. 


"anc  man  of  age;"  and  from  Sir  Francis  Kinaston 
we  learn  that,  '*  being  very  old,  be  died  of  a  diarrhae 
or  fluxe.     With  respect  to  the  period  of  bb  decease, 

it  i-T  at  least  certain  that  he  died  before  Dunbar,  who 
m  bis  J.tinuitt,  j)rinted  in  the  year  1508,  commemo- 
rates him  among  other  departed  poets:^ 

"  la  OunfenaUng  h«  bcs  tane  Breun^ 
With  pida  Mr*  Robatt  HctMryaaoa* 

The  compositions  of  Henryson  evince  a  poetical 
fancy,  and,  for  the  period  \\  hen  he  lived,  an  elegant 
simplicity  of  taste.  He  has  carefully  avoided  that 
cumbrous  and  vitiated  diction  which  Iwgan  to  pre- 
vail among  the  Scottish  as  well  as  the  English  poets. 
To  his  ]xiwer  of  poetical  conception  he  unites  no 
inconsiderable  skill  in  versification:  his  lines,  if 
divested  of  their  uncouth  orthography,  might  often 
\ye  mistaken  for  those  of  a  much  more  modem  poet 
1 1  is  principal  work  is  the  collection  of  Fabla^  thirteen 
in  number,  which  are  written  in  a  pleasing  manner, 
and  are  frequently  distinguished  by  their  arch  sim- 
plicity; but  in  compositions  of  this  nature  brevity  is 
a  quality  which  may  be  considered  as  almost  indis- 
pensable, nor  can  it  be  denied  that  those  of  Henryson 

sc>i:ietimes  extend  to  too  great  a  lciti;th.  The  col- 
lection Is  introduced  by  a  prologue,  and  another  is 
prefixed  to  the  fable  of  the  lion  antl  the  mouse. 

The  tale  of  V'pfulauds  Mouse  and  the  Juirs^esse 
Mouse  maybe  regarded  as  one  of  his  happiest  elTorts 
in  this  department.  The  same  tale,  which  is  l>or- 
rowed  from  ytsop,  has  been  told  by  many  other 
poets,  ancient  as  well  as  modern.  Mabrias  has  des- 
patched the  story  of  the  two  mice  in  a  few  verses, 
but  Heniyson  Ims  extended  it  over  a  surface  of 
several  P^ges.  Hentyaon's  Taltof  Sir  CkmtHt«ieire 
and  ike  Foxe  is  evidently  borrowed  from  Chaucer's 

Xontta  Ps  fcstcs  Tnh:  From  these  apologOC*  SOme 
curious  fragments  of  information  may  be  gleaned. 
That  of  the  Shtfpe  ami  ike  ])c^  contains  all  the 
particulars  of  an  action  before  the  consistory  court, 
and  pn^bly  as  complete  an  exposure  of  such  trans- 
actions as  the  author  could  pnidently  h-i/ard.  The 
priKcedings  of  the  ecclesi.aslical  courts  seem  about 
this  period  to  have  been  felt  as  a  common  grievance. 

Another  conspicuous  production  of  Henryson  is 
the  Testament  of  Crtsscui,^  which  is  the  sequel  to 
Chaucer's  Tn^ylus  and  Cresey'de^  and  is  commonly 
printed  among  the  works  of  that  poet.  It  evidently 
rises  above  tlie  ordinary  standard  of  that  period,  and 
on  some  occasions  evinces  no  mean  felicity  of  con- 
ception. The  silent  iiiter\  iew  between  Troiltis  and 
Cresscid  »  skilfully  delineated ;  and  the  entire  pas* 
sage  ho*  been  described  as  beautilul  by  a  very  com* 

•  "The  Tutamtmt  of  Crttmd,  compylit  be  Mr.  Robert 
Henrysone.  nculemaister  in  Dunfcrmcting.  Imprciiiit  .11  Edin- 
burgh be  Henrte  Charterts,  'jpj,  4to." — "Ffor  the  author  of 
this  iupplcment."  says  Sir  rrancis  Kin.nton.  "called  ihe 
J'filamfHt  0/  Cressfui,  which  m.iy  I'.t.sc  r  the  si»t  and  bsi 
hooke  uf  this  storj',  I  h.ivt  very  siifiu  icntly  l  ii>  int.frnit  d  hy 
Sirlhi.  Krckin,  late  K.irlc  i  f  Kc'.ly.  .in<l  ijivtr-.  1  fhof. 
Icrs  of  the  Scottish  nation,  that  It  was,  made  and  wniien  by  one 
Mr.  Kol>cTt  ticndcr-iun,  sometime  chiefe  Khoolc-niastcr  in 
Dunfeniiling,  much  about  the  lime  that  Chaucer  W3»  first  printed 


and  dedicated  to  King  Henry  the  8th  by  Mr.  Thiona,' which 
rai)^nc.    lliiK  hit.  Hend«tMH|  wiitdly 
observing  that  Giaucer  in  hu  sth  b«.>oke  had  related  fka  AniUI 


was  neere  the  end  af  i 


f  1'ruihu,  but  made  no  mention  wliat  became  of  Cmwid,  he 
learnedly  takes  tip<>n  him,  in  a  fine  f><>elicall  way.  to  cjcprc* 
the  punishment  ami  riui  ihie  |(i  :>  f  ilsc  iinconst:>iii  w  linrc,  whuh 
commonly  terminates  in  extreme  t:ii".crv."  See  i!ic  "  /  iKft  0/ 
Troitut  and  Crrtstid,  written  liy  (  h:i:i<  cr;  with  n  1  uiiiir.cr.tafy 
by  Sir  Francis  Kinaston,  p.  xxix.  Lund.  1796.  Sv<i,'  Kinaston 
had  translated  into  Latin  rhyme  two  book*  of  C'haurer's  p<>€m, 
and  had  published  then  under  the  title  of  Amerum  Trtiilitt 
Crntid*Uiri  dnt/rimt  Amgtif-Latimi,  Oxoniae,  1655, 410. 
He  completed  his  venion  of  the  poem,  together  with  a  com- 
mentarv:  and  hi»  raanuKript  at  l«n|^  came  into  the  possnsion 
of  Mr.  Waldron,  who  annouoead  kia  intention  of  oommittine  it 
todiaprew.  twdidnotfiadaBOOWtatiiiwnttoptiocaBdbcyaiid 
a  ihoft  ^ — 
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petent  ju'l<;e  of  old  jiottry.*  It  is  unnecessary  to 
remark  that  for  "the  t:ilc  of  Troy  <livinc,"  neither 
Chaucer  nor  Henrysfjn  Ii.t!  rc-coursc  to  the  cl.i>sic:il 
sources:  this,  like  sortie  oilier  subjects  of  ancient 
history,  had  been  invci^tetl  with  all  the  characteristics 
of  modem  romance;  nor  could  the  Scottish  poet  be 
expected  to  deviate  from  the  models  which  delighted 
his  contemporaries.  Sir  Troilos  is  commended  for 
his  knightly  piety;  a  temple  is  converted  into  a 
kirk:  Mercury  is  elected  speaker  of  the  parlia- 
ment;  and  Ciesseid,  on  Ixing  afflicted  with  a 
leprosy,  is  consigned  to  a  spittal>bouse,  in  order 
to  beg  with  cup  and  clapper.  The  persooaces  are 
ancient,  but  the  institutions  and  nuumers  are  all 
nio  iern. 

Hcnryson's  tale  of  Orpheus  is  not  free  from  similar 
incongruities,  and  possesses  fewer  attractions;  it  is 
indeed  somewlnt  languid  and  feeble,  and  may  have 
been  a  lucubration  of  the  author's  old  age.  Sir 
Orpheus  is  represented  as  a  king  of  Thrace,  and  is 
first  despatched  to  heaven  in  search  of  the  lost 
turytlice. 

Quhcn  cn>!it  was  the  singis  lamentable. 

He  lukc  h.N  ti.Trji.  lli.it  i>n  hiv  tirca>t  can  hyng, 
Sync  jMNsit  III  tin;  Kevin,  ;i»  n.u*  the  f.ilili-, 
T«'  scke  hiN  vi  yl.  K  it  th.it  .miilit  ixi  tfniig: 
Hy  Wadly      str'-t^-'  Uc  «cnt  Imt  taiyiiii;, 
Syne  c  mic  d  um  iKr<ju  the  sptrc  of  .'>.»luni  aid, 
I  >.ihilk  fjdcr  IS  of  all  Ikiralcnu^  L.i'.  J. 

Having  searched  the  wn  and  jplaacta  without 
success,  ne  directs  hts  course  towards  the  earth,  and 

in  his  ]),!■.  >n^e  is  rejjjaled  with  the  niiiiic  of  the  sjihcres. 
His  sui>se4uent  adventures  arc  eircu:nstantially  but 
not  very  poetically  detailed.  In  enumerating  the 
various  characters  whom  he  finds  in  the  domains  ^ 
Pltito,  the  poet  is  guilty  of  a  glaring  anachronism: 
h.'re  Orpheus  finds  Julius  Ct-sar,  Nero,  and  even 
popes  and  cattlinals;  and  it  is  likewise  to  be  reniarkcd 
that  tho  lu  ;i;h.  n  .m  l  Christian  notions  of  hell  are 
blended  together.  Hut  such  an-ichronisnis  are  very 
frequently  t  >  be  found  in  the  writers  of  the  middle 
a^'.-s.  Mr.  Warton  remarks  that  Chaucer  has  been 
guilty  of  a  very  diverting,  and  what  maybe  termed 
a  ilo;il)le  anachronism,  by  representing  Cresseld  and 
two  of  her  female  companion.-i  as  reading  the  Tkthaid 
cf  Sljtiiti.*  Like  the  fables  of  Iienryson,  his  tale 
of  Orpkem  is  followed  by  a  long  moral ;  and  here 
he  professes  to  have  dorived  hb  materials  from 
Boethius  and  one  of  his  commentators. 

The  liliuiy  Serk  is  an  allegorical  poem  of  con- 
si  Kialile  in^^enuiiy.  The  poet  represents  the  fair 
daughter  of  an  ancient  and  worthy  kin;f  as  having 
been  carried  away  by  a  hideous  giant,  an  I  cast  into 
n  dwDgeon,  where  slie  was  doomed  to  linger  nntU 
some  valiant  knight  should  achieve  her  deliverance. 
A  worthy  prince  at  length  appeared  as  herchampinn, 
vanquished  the  giant,  and  tliru^t  him  into  his  own 
loathsome  dungeon.  Having  restored  the  damsel 
to  her  Cather,  he  felt  that  he  had  received  a  mortal 
woond:  he  requested  her  to  retain  his  bloody  shirt, 
and  to  oootcm]date  it  whenever  a  new  lover  should 

■  Scott's  note*  to  Sir  Trittrtm,  p.  363. 

*  WatKni;-«tr«et  i«  a  name  given  to  one  «f  the  great  Roman 

way*  in  Hnlaln.     Horsley'*  Roman  An!ii/Mitii-t  i-if  Prilain, 
p  387,     l.iinil.  17.J3.  f'^'- '    Tins  pa^s.^gc,  whii  ti  tn  M>mc 
ton»  may  appear  so  unintcl1i|;ih!c.  witt  he  best  cxpUuncd  by  a 
l|IKMatioo  from  Chaucer's  liciur  r/ tame,  b.  ii. 

r.n.  qil  xi  he,  ca*le  vp  l^vt^c  eye, 

Sr  \  iniler.  lo,  the  ( i.iLi  v  v 

i'hc  whiche  men  clcpc  ihc  MilLy  Way, 

For  it  b  whyte:  and  some  pei&y 

Calks  it  Watlynge  strete. 

*In  Shakspeaie'*  Tmilus  and  Crttxida,  i.xy%  Mr.  Dnure, 
*' Heeler  OUMCS  Amtotle.  Ulvuct  speaks  of  the  bull-bcarmg 
Milo^  aad  nndanu  of  a  tnaa  born  in  April.  Friday  and  Sun- 
dav.  aad  even  minoed-piet  with  dates  in  them,  are  introduced." 
—iumtrtttiim  ^ Skak^ptnwtt  voL  iL  p.  s^b 


present  himself.   It  is  nnnecessaij  to  add  that  the 

interpretation  of  this  aI!e:.;or)'  involves  the  kigh 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  f.iith. 

The  Ahhay  Walk  is  of  a  solemn  character,  and  is 
not  altogether  incapable  of  impressing  the  tma^aa- 
tion.  Its  object  is  to  inculcate  soDmission  to  the 
various  dispen-sations  of  Providence,  and  this  theme 
is  managed  with  some  degree  of  skill.  But  the  most 
beautiful  of  Henryson's  protluctions  is  A\'hene  r.rJ 
Makynit  the  earliest  specimen  of  pastoral  poetry  in 
the  sootlbh  language.  I  consider  it  as  superior  in 
many  respects  to  the  similar  attempts  of  .'^[Kmseraod 
Browne;  it  is  free  from  the  glaring  imprt^prielies 
which  sometimes  appear  in  the  pastorals  of  ihi«e 
more  recent  writers,  and  it  cxiiibits  many  genuine 
strokes  of  poc!:caI  delineation.  The  shepherd's  in- 
difference IS  indeed  too  suddenly  converted  into  love; 
but  this  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
operations  of  nature  are  not  faithfully  represented. 
The  story  is  skilfully  conducted,  the  sentiments  and 
manners  are  truly  ]iastor.il,  and  the  dictioo  ptWiCim 
wonderful  terseness  and  suavity. 

Ftihles  q{  Iienryson  were  reprinted  in  1832, 
for  the  Bannatyne  Club,*  from  the  edUkm  of  Andrew 
Hart ;  of  which  the  onlv  copy  known  to  exist  had 
been  recently  adde<l  I<i  that  j^'rr.it  repository  of  Scot- 
tish literature — the  .\dyocalc.-."  l.djrai). 

HEPBURN,  James  BoNAVF.NTrRA,  of  the  order 
of  the  Minims,  said  to  have  been  an  extensive  lingoisl, 
lexicographer,  grammarian,  and  Ubiical  ooana* 
tat  or ;  but,  notwhhstanding  the  renown  of  his  vsst 

learning,  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  scanty  aud 
unsatisfactory.  James  I'onaventuni  Hepburn  was 
s«->n  to  Thomas  Hepburn,  rector  of  Olohamstocks 
in  Lothian.  M  'Kenzie  states  that  he  was  bom  00 
the  14th  day  of  July,  1573,  and  that  we  may  not 
discredit  the  assertion,  presents  us  with  a  register 
kept  by  the  rector  of  Oldhamstoeks,  of  the  resj^ective 
periods  of  b  uh  of  his  nine  sons.  He  received  hi> 
university  education  at  St.  .\ndrews,  where,  after 
his  philosophical  stud.es.  he  distingliishcti  himself 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  oriental  languaees.  Although 
educated  in  the  principles  of  the  notestant  religioo, 
he  was  induced  to  become  a  convert  to  the  Church 
of  Kome.  After  this  change  in  his  faith  he  visited 
the  Continent,  re>iding  in  Krance  and  Italy,  and 
thence  passing  through  "Turkey,  Persia,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Kgypt,  Ethiopia,  and  UKMt  of  the  caslcn 
countries,"  gathering  languages  as  he  went,  until 
he  became  so  perfect  a  linguist,  "that  he  could  have 
travelled  over  the  \vh(<Ie  earth,  and  spoke  to  each 
nation  in  their  own  language."  Un  returning  from 
these  laborious  travds  he  entered  the  monastery  of 
the  Minims  at  Avignon,  an  ordler  so  called  from  its 
members  choosing  In  humility  to  denominate  them* 
selves  "Minimi  Fratres  Kremitre,"  as  ln-ing  more 
humble  still  tlim  the  Minores  or  F-'raiiciscans.  He 
afterwan!^  re-nle  i  in  tin-  I-  rench  inonaMery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  .it  Kc»nie.  Here  liis  eminent  qualities 
attracted  a  ferment  of  attention  from  the  leanwd 
world,  and  Pope  Panl  V.  invaded  his  retirement 


*  From  the  accurate  memoir  prefixed  to  this  roltuae  «• 
have  abtidced  the  above  ankle,  la  the  JJon  •/  St^ttim 
ty^rtkii*,  Mr.  P.  F.  Tytlerhas  entered  at  eoendcrabte  leac» 
into  the  merits  of  Heni-\-s  >ri'>;  p^ctr->-,  f  >f  w  hich  he  givetci^jsoM 
CXtraclm.  Hesays:  "Of  thcwnrk^of  ihi- rcnsarkaWe  mm  it  i» 
diflSctllt,  whciiwc  finMilcr  the  l>cniKl  m  which  tlii-y  were  »n::cn. 
to  speak  111  l<  tills  I  II  [  Ml  w-irm  encomium.  In  >trcr  L;'t..  ir.d 
sometimes  even  in  ■•uiHinitv  of  f..iintine.  m  f  .iih  i>  an  l  ^'.itct- 
ness.  in  the  variety  and  l>c3Uty  "f  hi^  ji  :!ur'_-5  1  f  mlural 
»cener>',  in  the  vein  of  quiet  and  playful  humour  whicll 
runs  through  many  of  hit  pieces,  and  m  that  fine  aaiawf 
taste,  which,  rejecung  (he  faulu  of  his  age,  has  dared  totwa 
iar  itidf-^  is  aitmwMr  osstlsnb'* 
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hv  appointing;  him  librarian  of  the  oriental  hooks 
and  m,in>i-cr;pts  of  the  V'aticnn. ' 

Wc  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  enumerating  a 
few  of  the  many  weighty  pioductions  of  our  author's 
pen,  ddefiy,  it  is  to  be  pMsnned,  written  dnriiw  the 
rmn  m  which  he  was  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 

DLticrtiinDni  //c^raicum — Dicttottiiriufii  ChnlJ.iinim 
"-Piter  MaUuth,  sett  Gloria  vtl  Decui  Isnults  (i 
fmditnt.  JlfmHuu  m<e  Connones] — Epttomen  Chro- 
mamm  Romanarum — Gtsta  /ligum  Isratlis — Gram- 
msHet  Arabtea  (aald  to  have  been  publiahed  at 
Rnm?  in  !50I.  4to  )  He  translntcd  d^mmfntarii 
Hdbl)  Ki'iti-hi  III  Fui't-nttm — K<ihl'i  Abrijiutm  Ahcn 
F.trj  L:^riim  df  Myslins  niirnnis  - FJiisdini  J.ihriirn 
tlium  lie  Sr^emplici  MiMd  ititerprctandi  Sai  itzm 
Sripturam. 

Hepburn  dabbled  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala, 
hot  whether  m  vindication  or  attack,  the  oracular 

oWrvations  <>f  his  hioj^raphi.T'i  li  uilly  enable  us  to 
a?ccrt.iin.     He  liic  1  :xt  Venice  in  (JctotxT,  1620. 

H£PBURN£,  James,  Eakl  of  Bothwelu 
Little  is  known  of  the  enily  career  of  this  man,  who 
holds  so  unenviable  a  ]>l."ice  in  the  annals  of  Sctlind. 
A  Oon«derable  portion  of  his  youth  ai>])can.  to  have 
been  spent  in  France,  where  he  not  only  acquirefl 
the  accomplishmeDts,  but  learned  those  profligate 
hahtts,  bf  which  the  French  court  wu  distinguished. 
Fatally,  in^ee  t.  wa<:  the  nature  of  this  training  after- 
ward*  illostrate  I !  His  first  retnm  from  that  country 
ti>  .Scotland  wa-.  in  1560,  at  whi^h  time  tic  i>  tlius 
duracterixecl  by  I  hrockmorton  in  a  letter  to  C^ueen 
Biabedl»>-**He  is  a  glorious,  rash,  and  hazardous 
ywii^  man,  and  therefore  it  were  meet  his  adversar- 
ies should  both  have  an  eye  to  him,  and  also  keep 
him  ■short."  Six  yc.ir>  .-iftorw.irds,  when  he  stivxl 
more  distinctly  out  to  public  notice,  Cecil  wrote  of 
him:— "I  assure  you  Bothwell  is  as  naughty  a  man  I 
as  threth,  and  much  given  to  the  detestable  vices." 
Afker  events  showed  but  too  well  that  this  was  neither 
thelaaziiage  of  prejudice  nor  malignity.  It  is  pro- 
htblethat  he  was  now  about  the  age  of  thirty.  He 
does  not  api>car  to  have  been  distinguished  for  per- 
sonal beauty,  having,  on  the  contrary,  rather  an  ill- 
frvoored  oonntenanee;  bat  his  iti^tiating  arts  and 
show  manners  were  more  than  on m  'h  to  countcr- 
Ittlancc  any  defect-;  of  person.il  ai>]HMr.iiice.  The 
outbreak  ttnt  »-i>'lf.l  in  the  ('h.ace-:i:i mt-ra:  !,  \\hich 
was  so  unr>rtun.ite  to  the  Larl  of  Murray  and  his 
Mihr,  was  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  his  enemy,  the 
£••1  of  Bothwell ;  he  was  called  to  court,  restored 
tohisheTe«litary  office  of  lord  high-admiral  of  Scot- 
lind.  and  ajijxiiritcil  licitonnnt  of  the  west  an  1  nii'liilc 
marches.  He  w.is  not  long  idle,  for  we  liiid  hiin  in 
the  field  with  the  queen  almnt  three  weeks  after, 
when  Murray's  dispirited  troops  fled  before  her  and 
took  refuge 'in  England.  Wien  the  assassination 
of  Ihvi'l  Kizzio  occurretl,  Bothwell,  who  w.-is  in  the 
paliic  of  HoIyr())ii  nt  the  commencement  of  the 
npt'iar,  an  l  he.anl  the  'ii^t.ant  outcries  that  accom- 
panied the  deed,  put  himself,  with  the  Earl  of  Huptly, 
■t  the  head  of  the  menbils,  who  had  snatched  up 

whatever  kitchen  weajions  came  first  to  hand,  and 
hurried  to  the  rescue  ;  but  this  motley  band  Nyas 
n-i  V  ^!.>;>er^e  i  by  the  armed  rcMin  of  the  K.Trl 
of  Mortan,  who  were  stationed  at  the  inner  court. 


'  It  LI  singular  that  a  person  in  the  17th  century,  living  in 
litiy.  pnifesnng  to  many  bmguaeex  in     country  where  lin- 

"einiRcrt  ;i.irt>  h.xl  liivul^vi  f  .nir  t'lr  ■v^}\  :\  },  ']':  otv  ' 
;— sh'iu'd  have  entirely  c><.«(»ci)  lh<:  \.ist  r--,-  :irrUr\  ,)(  Atnirr- 
11  emeril  lit;.rature,  FraU  pm  hi  .■\i>if'i,-  /•'tr^i!',;tti''n  rf 
Italtam  LiUrature,  the  minute  KcLUttaitual  Bibiiografhut 
•f  Dnpia  aad  LobMbaad  odMV  works  «f  the  mbw  detcrip- 


On  this  occasion  Bothwell  and  Huntly,  finding  them- 
selves prisoners  in  tin-  p.al.ice,  and  fearing  that  their 
own  <leath  was  to  follow  the  as^saviination  of  Rizzio, 
descended  finom  the  back  windows  by  a  cord,  and 
made  their  escape  throodi  the  iiehis.  After  this 
event  it  soon  appeared  ttiat  Bothwell  was  to  enter 
into  the  place,  and  enjoy  the  envied  favour,  which 
the  unfortunate  It.i]ian  had  held,  let  the  termination 
be  what  it  mi^ht.  He  was  calletl  to  the  queen's 
counsels,  and  every  day  he  rose  in  her  esteem,  while 
her  contempt  of  Damley  increased.  It  was  easy, 
inflccd,  for  a  woman's  eye— and  such  a  woman  ns 
Mnr)' — to  distin^niish  between  the  shallow-niitiiie  I 
])o!troon  whom  she  had  ]ilacc<l  by  ln.r  side  on  tlie 
throne,  and  the  Ixild,  gay,  chivalrous  courtier  who 
aitded  to  the  graces  of  his  continental  manners  and 
education  the  unscrupiilous  ambition  of  the  French- 
man and  the  daring  courage  of  the  Scot.  Unfor- 
tunate it  was  for  Map."  that  her  education,  and  the 
examples  by  which  her  youth  had  been  surroundc"<l, 
h.ad  little  qualified  her  either  tO  regulate  such  feelin^^s 
or  check  them  at  the  commencement,  and  her  ad- 
miration was  soon  followed  by  a  culpable  alliection, 
which  at  last  she  was  unable  to  conceal,  even  from 
the  most  unsuspecting  of  her  subjects.  At  the  i»e- 
gmning  of  October  (1 566)  she  had  resolved  to  make 
a  justiciary  progress  to  ledbuigh,  in  consequence  of 
the  rebellioas  conduct  01  the  border  chieltains  on  the 
south-eastern  frontier;  and,  as  a  prejwrative,  slie 
sent  Bothwell  thither,  two  days  previous,  wi:h  the 
title  and  authority  of  lord  li.  utci^ant  of  the  border. 
But  on  reaching  his  destination  he  was  so  severely 
wounded  by  a  desperate  freebooter,  whom  he  en- 
deavoured to  apprehend  with  his  own  hand,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the  neighbouring  castle 
of  lUrniit.ngc.  Mary,  who  was  then  at  the  castle 
of  Borthwick,  no  sooner  he.nrd  «<f  hiv  <1isaster  than, 
notwithstanding  the  itKlemetKy  >'f  tlie  season,  the 
danger  of  such  a  jouniey,  and  the  smallncss  of  her 
train,  she  hurried  with  all  speed  to  Tedburgh,  and 
from  thence  to  HermilaL^c,  to  visit  him.  A  dan- 
gerous fever  was  the  constfjuence  of  this  violent  exer- 
tion, under  which  she  was  insensible  for  several  days 
at  Jedburgh;  and  on  recovering  her  consciousness 
she  was  so  impressed  with  the  thought  that  death 
W.1S  at  hand,  that  she  requested  the  nolilcs  who  were 
present  to  j  ray  for  l.er,  commended  her  son  to  the 
i;uariliansliip  of  (Jueen  Idizabe'.h,  and  ^ltU  Tit  Iht 
ne<jlected  husband,  w  ho  arrived  two  days  after  ihj 
crisis  had  passed.  But  now  that  the  danger  M'as 
over,  she  receiveii  him  with  her  wonted  aversion, 
and  treated  him  with  such  discourtesy  as  made  him 
t;hd,  on  the  followin'^  day,  to  set  off  to  Stiilinij. 
But  very  difTerenl  was  the  reception  of  Bothwell, 
whom  she  caused  to  he  brought  to  her  own  tempotary 
residenoe  until  be  was  fully  recovered.  The  same 
marked  dfiference  in  the  conduct  of  the  queen  towards 
her  husband  an'!  her  jiaranwar  was  cqMally  apparent 
in  the  baptism  of  her  son,  altcrward^  James  VI.  of 
.Scotland  and  I.  of  England.  (>n  sutii  an  ini]innaiit 
occasion  the  father  of  the  child,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  faults,  should  have  been  a  prominent  per> 
sonnr^e  in  the  ceremonial.  But  no.  Bothwell  was 
placed  in  his  room  as  master  of  the  arrangements, 
while  poor  Damkv,  thouj^-h  livin;;  under  the  s.Tmc 
roof  {the  castle  of  Stirling),  was  required  to  confine 
himself  to  his  apartments,  on  the  plea  that  his  ap< 
parel  was  not  good  enough  to  appear  among  the 
lordly  throng  at  the  baptismal  font.  And  this  was 
not  all,  for  the  ambassadors  assembled  llicrc  were 
for!)id  to  hold  conference  with  him,  and  the  nobdity 
t  >  w  ait  on  him  or  escort  him.  Even  lames  Melvii, 
w  ho  had  compMsioaated  the  poor  uUcn  consoit* 
king,  and  presented  him  With  *  pallid,  ma  need 
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by  the  queen  for  so  cloing,  declaring  that  she  could 
no  longer  trust  liim,  as  Ik-  maclc  a  present  tO one 
for  whom  she  entertained  no  atVection. 

Bothwdl  was  nut  a  man  to  bear  these  honours 
meekly*  or  coatent  himself  with  the  love  of  the  queen 
without  sharini;  in  her  power.  Already,  also,  he 
kneN\'  ti  n  I  well  lu  r  w  ishi-s  on  \hi-  Mihject.  She 
Wotii.l  li.ive  ilivi)rLL\l  I)ariilL-y  to  nnikc  room  for  hi-, 
rival,  but  be-.iilt.  '.  the  (.hlTiculty  of  procuring  a  tlivorce, 
the  legitimacy  ol  lier  son  would  thereby  have  Ijtcn 
called  in  question.  No  remedy  remained  but  the 
death  of  Damley.  let  it  OOCnr  as  it  micbu  Upon 
this  hint  Bothwell  was  now  in  aetkm.  He  sounded 
the  principal  nobles  upon  the  expediency  of  remov- 
ing him,  alleging  the  queen's  consent  to  that  effect, 
and  besooght  their  co-operation.  He  spoke  to  those 
whose  minds  were  already  fiomiliar  with  the  idea 
of  assassination,  and  whose  power,  when  banded 
tojjether,  couM  brave  discovery  when  it  ensue  l. 
while  so  many  concurred  m  Ins  de>ign  that  he 
thought  he  might  now  prosecute  it  without  scruple. 
As  for  the  poor  victim  of  these  machinntinns,  he  nad 
left  Stirling;  the  queen,  at  bis  departure,  causing 
his  silver  pbtte  to  be  taken  away,  and  paltry  tin 
vessels  to  oe  substituted  in  their  stead.  He  had 
fallen  sick  when  ho  was  scarcely  a  mile  on  his  jour- 
ney, antl  on  reaching  (jlasgow  eruptions  resembling 
the  tmaIl-}>ox  broke  out  over  his  whole  body,  and 
confined  him  to  a  sick*bed.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
the  plot  a<rainst  his  life  was  so  fitlly  matured  that 
n  itliing  more  remained  than  to  bring  him  within 
rcacli  of  his  nuirderei.  .Mary  repaired  to  (Ilasgow 
to  ]iiT>.ua(ie  him  to  return  with  her,  and  take  up  liis 
abode  in  the  castle  ol"  L  raiginiliar,  m  the  neighlwur- 
hood  of  Edinburgh,  where  iiis  recovery  would  be 
moie  mtdyt  *od  Damley,  allured  by  her  kind  words 
and  fcfenting  endearments,  assented  to  all  her  wishes. 

He  had  receivi  i!,  iii'leed,  some  ol^curc  intimations 
of  a  conspiracy  formed  against  his  life,  and  been 
warned  that  the  queen  had  si>oken  harshly  of  him 
previous  to  her  journey;  but  while  she  sat  beside 
tits  bed,  and  addressed  htm  so  tenderly,  all  his  first 
love  retume<!,  so  that  he  treats!  these  reports  as 
idle  tales.  .As  for  Mary,  on  retiring  trom  his  com- 
]ian\  ^]u■  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  whole  interview 
to  liothwell;  and  so  coin|>li  leK  was  the  afier-tragedy 
settled  between  them,  th.ii  >li  ■  alluded  to  his  con- 
templated divorce  from  Lady  Jane  Gordon  and 
marriage  with  heisdf,  and  be«on;>ht  him  neither  to 
be  m  >vi  d  from  his  purpose  by  lii>  wife's  tears  nor 
her  biMtlK  r'>  ilinats.  Soon  after  iJanilev,  not  yet 
lec  i\cu  1,  was  removed  in  a  litter  from  Cjla^gow  to 
Edmburgh,  not,  however,  to  be  accommodated  in 
the  princely  castle  of  Ciatgmillar,  but  an  obscore 
habitatkm  called  Kirk  of  Field,  belonging  to  rjne  of 
Bothwell's  creatures;  a  place  suiBdeniiy  wiiltin  reach 
of  lulinburgh,  but  lonelyenoi^h  for  the  perpetration 

of  a  deed  of  murder. 

S  <  lulls  \v.i>  ihe  plan  already  matured,  that  Hotli- 
well  bad  fatw  keys  made  of  the  hous>e,  and  sent  to 
Dunbar  for  a  barrel  of  gun|)owder,  that  was  to  be 

[ilaced  under  l>.irnlev"s  apartntenl.  -Matters  now 
)egan  to  louk  ^o  nu-,ter:ous,  that  some  of  the  kmg's 
servants,  uii  ier  that  vague  inexplicable  terror  which 
often  precedes  some  terrible  tragic  deed,  withdrew 
their  attendance.  Not  so,  however,  the  queen,  who 
continued  to  lavish  upon  him  every  assurance  of 
endearment,  and  sj>ent  two  nights  in  an  apartment 
adjoining  his  own.  On  Sunday  night  Darnley  was 
to  be  no  more ;  and  while  she  was  spending  the 
cvenfaig  with  him  in  his  room  upslain^  die  prepara- 
tions were  silently  going  on  in  the  apaitment  below; 
and  at  ten  o*ck>ck  the  gunpowder  was  strewed  in 
heaps  upon  the  floor,  and  all  piU  in  readioen  for 


the  explosion,  after  which  Bothwell's  servant  Pari?, 
a  chief  actor  in  the  dec'i.  eiilercd  tlie  ruoni  abavc, 
where  the  pair  were  conven>tng.  Mary,  only  the 
night  l>eforc,  had  caused  a  bed  of  new  vdvct  to  be 
removed  from  the  room,  and  also  a  rich  coweriet  of 
fur;  and  it  was  now  (nil  time  that  she  should  lenore 
herself  also.  She  tlu  n  c.dUd  to  iniml  tliat  she  h.i(l 
promised  to  l>e  at  a  nia>i|ui-radc  in  Ilolj  rood  House, 
that  was  to  be  given  in  honour  of  the  niarn.ige  of 
her  servant  lJa>tian.  with  Margaret  Carwood,  a 
favourite  female  attendant,  and  passed  onward  to 
Holyroo<l  with  torch-light.  When  she  «tis  gone, 
an  hour  intervened  before  Damley  retired  to  bc<i, 
during  which  he  entertained  his  servants,  in  the  full 
overflow  of  his  gladiK^s,  with  an  account  of  the 
ciueen's  gracious  speeches  l>eroie  they  patted,  and 

the  hopes  of  his  return  to  favottr  and  influence.  But 
one  part  of  the  interview  still  strangely  haunted  hnn, 

and  marre<l  his  triumjih.  Why  had  tlie  queen  re- 
nunded  him  that,  ju>t  .-it  the  s.Tme  tune  a  twelvemonth 
back.  r'a\i  1  Ki//io  had  been  as-assmated  —  tiiat  dccil 
of  which  his  conscience  told  him  he  had  l>een  the 
chief  promoter?  Ill  at  ease  with  the  past,  and  having 
a  gloomv  aatidpatioit  about  the  future,  he  turned 
to  the  Bible  for  cooaolation,  and  nad  the  55ih  p&alm, 
after  whi  Ji  he  went  to  bed,  and  was  soon  oveitakea 

by  his  last  sleep. 

In  the  meantime,  the  return  of  Mary  to  Holy  rood 
was  a  signal  to  Bothwell  that  all  was  in  teadinen. 
After  lingering  in  the  hall  vntil  about  midnight, 

when  the  most  wakeful  in  Edinburgh  were  usually 
asleep,  he  exchanges  1  his  rich  gala  dress  for  a  comnmn 
suit,  in  which  he  couM  not  easily  Ive  recogniieil, 
stole  out  of  the  back  of  the  palace  througii  the  garden, 
and  accomnanie<i  by  fourofhisser>  ants,  went  through 
the  gate  of  the  Nether  Bow,  giviqg  to  the  sentinu's 
q  uestion  of  '*Who  goes  there?*  the  answer  of  "Friends 
of  Lord  llothwell."  IVlwcen  the  hours  of  two  and 
three  a  ternble  explosion  shook  the  houses  nearest 
the  Kirk  of  Field,  and  roused  the  townsmen  from 
their  slumbers,  while  the  assassins  ran  back  to  the 
city,  and  re^tered  Holyrood  as  stealthily  as  ihcy 
had  left  it.  A  crowd  of  citizens,  whom  the  din  h.nd 
alarmed,  repaire<i  to  the  spot,  and  found  the  house 
a  heap  of  ruin,  antl  the  boilies  of  tlie  king  and  the 
page  of  his  chamlK-T  lying  dead  in  a  neighl«»;irmg 
orchanl.  But  it  was  remarked  that  neither  the  coq>se8 
nor  their  night-clothes  were  scorched  with  powder, 
and  that  they  were  too  fiu*  from  the  house  to  have 
been  thrown  there  by  the  exjilosion  ;  it  was  evident 
that  other  and  surer  agencies  had  been  at  work,  and 
that  gunpowder  had  l»ecn  resorted  to  merely  to 
mislead  inquiry,  or  make  the  deed  appear  the  work 
of  accident  The  full  particnlais  that  aftervvards 
came  out  on  trial  justified  these  surmises.  Daroley 
had  been  strangled,  and,  as  it  was  asserted,  by  the 
hands  of  Hothwcll  himself;  the  page  ha<l  uii(iergnno 
the  same  (site;  and  the  bodies  being  aftcrwan Is  re- 
moved Into  the  orcharri,  the  match  md  been  lighted 
that  commimicated  with  the  gunpowder.  While 
the  crowd  were  still  gazing  upon  the  mins,  and  be- 
wililering  theinselves  in  -peciilatio'i,  l^^thwell  him- 
self arrived  among  them  at  the  head  of  a  j  any  of 
soldiers.  On  returning  to  HolvriK)d  be  had  gone 
to  bed,  that  he  might  receive  t'lie  cxpccte<1  tidings 
like  an  innocent  man;  and  when,  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, a  hasty  messenger  knocked  at  bis  door,  and 
told  him  what  had  happenc-d,  heshouted,  "Treason!" 
repaire<l  with  the  Earl  of  Huntly  to  the  queen  to 
advertise  her  of  the  misfortune,  and  aftenvards  pas^ 
on  to  the  spot,  as  if  anxious  to  hold  inquest  ui>on  the 
fact,  and  discover  the  authors  of  the  deed.  But  he 
only  dispersed  the  crowd,  whose  sharp  curiosity  he 
mtist  have  fdt  unpleaiaiit,  and  caused  the  bodies  to 
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te  Tcnovcd  to  s  nd^1it)0Qriii^  lionsCf  wlicic  no  one 

was  ivrmittM  to  see  them.  Th.it  of  Damley  w.i«; 
soon  aiscr  carried  to  the  palace ;  aii<i.  in>tca(l  «>f  an 
honourable  funeral,  such  a^  \v:is  tK-fittini^  a  kin:;- 
ccmsort,  it  was  carried  at  nidu  by  pioneers,  and 
interred  without  soknnitjr  besiae  the  pvrt  of  David 
Riszia 

As  toon  as  tidings  of  the  murder  had  reached  her. 

M.ir)'  >hitt  herself  up  in  her  nji.irttncnt,  whcri-  -.he 
would  a'hiiit  no  one  to  m-c  her  Ir.it  Hoiliwfll,  or 
1k»I<I  intercourse  with  any  of  her  servants  h  it  through 
himself.  According  to  the  ciutom  of  the  country, 
forty  days  should  have  heen  spent  in  seclusion  and 
moumin'^.  with  closed  doors  and  windows;  hut  on 
the  fjutth  day  the  windows  were  unshaded,  and 
before  the  twi-lfth  she  repaifii  witli  Hothwell  to 
Seion  <':i^tlf.  where  they  mingled  in  the  gay  amu&e- 
ment^r  :  :tic  i>lace,shot  at  the  butts  in  trials  of  archery 
iritk  UuiUiy  and  Seton,  and  crowned  their  vicloiy 
with  the  fimeit  of  the  losers,  which  was  a  dinner  at 
Tranent.  In  the  meantime,  was  any  dili^cnct:',  or 
even  show  of  <lilij;ence.  given  to  apprchciiil  the  mur- 
derers? Stran;;e  to  tell,  it  was  not  until  three  days 
after  the  deed  that  such  a  step  was  taken ;  and  on 
Wednesday,  the  I2th  of  February,  a  procbmation 
was  made,  offering  a  reward  of  £2000  (Scotch?)  for 
the  detection  of  the  criminals.  No  sooner  was  this 
done  than  even.'  toti;^«e  wn-.  rc.nly  to  nainc  the  iianx: 
of  Bothwcll.  lial  the  bold  bad  man  was  too  powerful 
to  be  accused,  as  well  as  too  unscrupulous  to  be 
nofoked,  and  no  one  was  found  lio  hardy  as  to  step 
nith  to  criminate  htm.  Still  it  was  impossible  for 
the  general  suspicion  to  remain  wholly  silent,  and 
while  voices  were  heard  in  the  iLirknos  of  midni^dit 
th:  ;i^h  the  -Greets  proi;laini:n;^  Bothwell  t')  I"-  the 
kmjj  s  murderer,  placards  and  pictures  were  affiled 
on  the  public  places  to  the  same  effect.  It  w.is  then 
ooly  that  judicial  activity,  which  had  hitherto  slum- 
bered, was  roused  to  detect  the  liljellers ;  and  such 
of  the  citi/ens  as  could  write  a  fair  hand,  or  limn 
a  sketch,  were  submitterl  to  a  sharp  examination, 
while  an  edict  was  published  deoouncing  the  punish- 
ment of  death  not  only  to  the  writers,  but  the  readers 
«f  these  libeU.    Bothwell,  also,  alarmed  at  these 

iadiettians  of  public  fei-ling,  rode  into  Kdinbur^h 
with  fifty  armed  men  at  his  iiack,  pu!<!icly  tlirc.itcn- 
ing  that  he  would  w.ash  his  hands  in  the  liloo  1  of 
these  traducers,  and  clutching  the  hdt  of  his  d.agcer  in 
gu.liy  suspicion  when  he  spoke  to  any  one  of  whose 
good-will  be  was  not  certain.  At  length  a  move- 
aent  was  made  to  coni^ct  him,  and  from  the  proper 

ner,  hythe  Earl  of  Ix:nnox.  father  of  the  mur- 
king.  On  the  20th  of  I  cbniary  he  wrote  to 
the  queen,  entreating  that  a  public  assize  should 
immediately  be  held  on  the  subject  of  his  son's 
asusnnation ;  hut  to  this  most  reasonable  request 
Miry  sent  fir  answer,  that  the  parliament  had  already 
lievn  vuiiiinoned,  and  that  its  first  business  on  meeting 
sh  >ulJ  be  an  inquiry  ir.to  the  deed.  Now,  Ik-  it 
oljscrved,  that  this  meeting  of  parli.ament  w  i^  not  to 
takepUce  till  Easter;  and  during  the  inu  rval  that 
elapsed  must  of  the  persons  implicated  in  the  charge 
were  quietly  allowed  to  <lepart,  some  to  France,  and 
orhiTs  to  the  Kngli^h  Ixmier.  .\nd  .nil  this  Mary 
<!i  i  n  «tw)thstandmg  the  susjpicions  f>r  her  subjects, 
who  ma  le  no  scruple  to  charge  her  as  an  accomplice 
in  her  husband's  murder;  notwithstxmding  the  aston- 
MioMnt  of  foreign  courts,  that  could  not  com  prehend 
her  wonderfiil  remissness;  and  notwithstamling  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  (Jueen  Eli/al«-th,  who  adjured 
her  t'l.ict  on  this  occasion  "likea  imiilc  priiicessand 
a  loyal  wife."  In  the  meantime  sdr  s.  erned  to  have 
no  thought  but  for  Bothwel!,  an  !,  notwithstanding 
the  gennal  odinmp  she  confened  upon  him  the  com* 


mand  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  soon  after  that 

of  the  castles  of  Blackness  and  the  Inch,  and  the 
Mi|>enority  of  Leith,  sls  if  eager  to  arm  him  against 
every  accuser,  and  make  him  too  powerful  to  be 

|>ut)ishol. 

.\s  the  cry  still  waxed  louder  for  a  public  trial,  it 
was  thought  that  this  might  now  be  safely  granted; 
and  so  late  as  the  I2th  of  April,  the  Earl  oTLennox 

was  oniered  to  compear  in  Edinburgh,  and  adduce 
his  charges  against  Bothwell.  I5ut  the  accomplices 
in  the  crime  had  been  sufferctl  to  escape ;  the  other 
evidences  had  beoi  destroyed ;  even  the  smith  who 
had  made  the  fidse  keys  by  which  the  murderers 
obtained  access  to  the  king's  lodging,  and  who  had 
anonnnously  olTered  to  come  forward  and  reveal 
the  name  of  his  em['loy(.-r,  if  his  safe!y  should  be 
guaranteeil  for  so  doing,  had  obtained  no  such 
I'romise,  and  therefore  could  not  appear.  Under 
»ucb  circumstance^  and  after  so  long  a  delay,  the 
invitation  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  the  most  cruel 
of  mockeries.  The  trial  was  UiraMCd  by  Bothwell 
himself;  the  tribunal  was  occupied  by  one  of  his 
friends,  and  fenced  with  200  of  his  hacbutters;  4(XX) 
armed  men,  devoted  to  ik>tbweU,  occupied  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  and  thecastlewas  under  his  command. 
Thus  prepared,  the  accusing  partv  was  wholly  at  his 
mercy,  for  Lennox  was  recpiircd  to  enter  the  city 
with  not  more  than  six  in  his  company.  To  come 
im'ier  such  circumstances  would  have  been  to  enter 
itno  the  shaml>les,  where  all  was  in  readiness  for  the 
slaughter,  and  Lennox  refused  to  appear.  But  Both- 
well  himself  rode  to  trial,  mounted  on  the  late  king's 
horse,  and  «:urrounde<l  by  a  guard,  ami  fearlessly 
advanced  before  a  tribunal  wliere  he  had  taken  order 
that  none  shouM  accuse  liiin.  The  tri.il  that  tol- 
lovved  was  a  farce,  in  which  the  criminal  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  plead  "Not  guilty,"  and  tlic  judges 
to  absolve  him,  which  was  done  unanimously.  To 
wind  up  the  whole  prr>cee<ling  in  the  fashion  of  the 
age.  I')olhwell  then  olTered  tlie  trial  of  ci>mbat  to  any 
one  of  his  degree  who  should  charge  him  with  the 
late  king's  murder,  but  the  challenge  was  nothing 
more  tlum  the  idle  bhut  of  a  trumpet,  for  he  was  not  * 
likely  to  find  an  opponent  where  he  ntd  met  whh  no 
accuser. 

After  this  motk  trial  new  honours  were  he.Tped 
upon  Bothwell  by  tlie  (piecn;  the  lordship  and  castle 
of  Dunbar  were  conferred  upon  him,  his  powers  ns 
high-admiral  were  extended,  and  on  the  assembling 
of  parliament,  two  days  after  the  aasiae,  he  carried 
"the  honours,"  that  is.  the  crown  ai»d sceptre,  before 
her  in  procession  at  the  opening  of  the  house.  He 
was  now  the  most  iwwerlul  nobleman  in  Scotland, 
and  onlv  one  steo  more  remained  to  which  all  this 
aggmndueroent  nad  been  but  a  preparative.  Me 
must  be  king-consort  in  the  room  of  Damley,  whom 
he  had  murdered.  True,  he  had  Wn  but  lately 
married  to  I„a<ly  Jane  (>ordon.  and  her  brother,  the 
Marl  of  lluntly,  was  ntit  a  man  to  l>e  lightly  offended ; 
but  even  these diihculties  had  Inen  already  taiculateil, 
and  the  plan  of  their  removal  devised.  The  marriage 
tie  was  to  be  loosed  by  a  divorce,  and  the  brother 
appeased  by  the  restitution  of  the  Huntly  estates, 
which  had  been  forfeited  to  thecrown.  Bat  to  win 
the  consent  of  the  nobility  at  large,  whose  united 
opposition  could  have  checked  him  at  any  moment, 
or  crushed  him  even  when  the  eminence  was  attained, 
was  the  principal  difficulty;  and  thte  Bothwell  re- 
snlvcfl  to  surmount  by  the  same  unscrupulous  daring 
that  had  hi'.lu  rto  borne  him  onward.  Accordingly, 
on  the  loth  of  Ai  ril,  the  day  (>n  which  the  siltini^'s 
of  parliament  terminated,  he  invit*  d  the  chief  nobles 
to  supper  in  a  tavern;  they  asseml  lcd  accordingly, 
and  when  their  hearts  were  warned  with  wine.  Both* 
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well  presented  to  them  a  bond  for  signature,  in 
which  they  recommeoded  htm  as  a  suitable  husband 
for  the  queen,  and  enfjnped  to  maintain  his  preten* 
sions  to  her  hand  ai;;unst  all  who  should  oppose 
them.  Confusion  and  remonstrance  followed,  but 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  200  hacbutters»  SO  that 
escape  was  hopeless*  and  remonstrance  aamvailiog. 
The  revdiers  tnerefere  complied  with  the  demand, 
and  the  sijjnatures  of  ci;,'lit  carls,  tliree  lords*  and 
seven  bishops  were  adhibited  to  the  bund. 

And  no\v  nt>tliiiig  Iml  llie  iiiastcr-strokL-  reniaincd. 
The  marria^je  must  be  accomplished  witiiuut  tlclay, 
before  a  recoil  of  public  feeling  occurred.  But  Mary 
had  been  little  more  than  two  months  a  widow;  and 
if  she  shoold  thus  hastily  throw  aside  her  weeds,  and 
enter  into  a  new  union,  the  whole  world  woulil  cry 
*'shame"  upon  such  imlecency !  Even  ihi>  liiiriculty 
had  been  already  provided  for,  and  that,  ti>o,  seven 
days  before  Bothwell's  trial  occuned.  Certain  ijcTore- 
hand  of  his  acquittal,  he  had  devised,  and  Mary  con- 
sented, th.1t  he  should  carrj'  her  off  by  force,  and 
thus  save  her  the  oiliiim  of  a  free  dclilierate  choice. 
Lvcii  Ih^;  time  and  place  of  abduction  wcic  also 
contrived  l>etween  them.  Accordingly,  on  the  2ist 
of  April  the  queen  repaired  to  Stirling  Castle  to  visit 
her  infant  son,  then  under  the  gnaroianship  of  the 
Earl  of  Mar;  hot  the  earl,  who  seems  to  have  had 
strange  misfjivin^s,  wouM  only  admit  her  with  two 
of  her  ladies,  while  the  ariiicd  tram  were  obligctl  to 
remain  without.  Three  days  afterwards  she  returned, 
and  had  reached  Almond  Bridge,  near  Edinburgh, 
when  she  and  her  escort  were  suddenly  beset  by 
Bothwell  and  600  armed  horsemen,  who  conducted 
her  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar.  And  now  events  went 
on  with  accL-icratcrl  spee<l.  The  e.irl's  divorce  from 
his  wife  was  hurried  through  the  courts  with  scandal- 
ous haste,  the  lady  being  obliged  to  nccnse  hun  of 
adultery  and  incest  for  the  purpoie.  And  on  the 
same  day  Bothwell  and  the  queen  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh the  head  of  a  numerous  cavalcade,  the  earl 
Ic.nlini;  her  hi»r»c  by  the  bridle,  and  his  followers 
iluMwi'i^  away  their  spears,  to  show  tiiat  she  was 
unconstrained;  and  in  this  fashion  they  rode  up  to 
the  castle  of  l-]dinhurgh.  As  soon  as  lidiqgs  of  her 
seizure  had  arrived,  her  friends  offereil  to  arm  for 
her  rescue ;  but  to  this  she  answered,  that  though 
taken  against  her  will,  and  coiiij)clle<l  to  sj>end  scvt  ial 
days  in  the  castle  of  iJuniiar  with  Bothwell,  she  hail 
found  no  cause  of  complaint.  This  was  not  tU  ;  for 
she  now  presented  henelf  before  the  nobles,  expressed 
her  satisfaction  with  Bothwell's  conduct,  and  declared 
that,  hi^h  as  she  had  raiscil  him,  she  meant  to  pro- 
mote him  lii};hcr  still.  Accurdiii^ly,  on  tin-  1 2th  of 
May,  seven  davi  after  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  she 
created  him  Duke  of  Orkney,  and  placed  the  coronet 
on  his  head  with  her  Own  hands;  two  days  aftenvards 
she  signed  the  cootiact  of  marriage,  and  on  the  sue- 
cceding  day  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
in  Holyrood,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mnrning.  .And 
this  after  three  siiorl  months  of  widowhoo<l !  \\  cll 
might  the  people  shudder,  especially  when  they  re- 
membered the  disgusting  mixture  of  tragedy  and 
farce  with  which  it  had  heen  preceded.  And  still 
the  nobles  were  ^iln-.t  luider  a  clcctl  that  soiled,  nay, 
besmeared  the  t  SLUtciicons  of  Scottish  knii;hthood 
anil  noblene--^  with  a  universal  reproach,  v.inch  all 
the  rivers  of  their  land  could  not  wash  away.  Only 
one  man,  and  he  too  a  minister  of  peace,  had  cour- 
age to  speak  out.  This  was  John  Craig,  pastor  of 
the  Hi^n  Church  of  Edinburgh,  and  colleague  of 
John  Knox,  who  was  now  absent.  On  being  com- 
manded to  proclaim  the  banns  between  the  queen 
and  liothwell,  he  steadfastly  refuse<l  until  he  had 
been  allowed  to  cooiioot  the  parties  in  presence  of 


the  privy-council ;  and  when  this  was  granted,  he 
there  charged  the  Duke  of  Orkney  with  the  crimes 
of  rape,  aoultery,  and  murder.  This  being  done,  he 
proclaimed  the  t  .111:1  ^  as  he  wa«,  bound  to  ilo,  but 
not  without  a  stern  remonstrance.  "I  take  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness,"  he  exclaimed  Ijcfore  the  con- 

S ration  in  the  High  Church,  "that  I  abhor  and 
etest  this  marriage  as  odious  and  slanderous  to  the 
world;  .ir  l  I  \\'n:l<l  exliort  t!ie  faitlifu!  to  pr.ny  ear- 
nestly ih.it  a  uuiiJii  a;_;.uusl  all  reason  and  good  coo- 
sc:encc  inny  yet  be  overruled  by  God,  tO  tW  OOOfclt 
of  this  unhappy  realm." 

Bothwell  had  now  attained  an  elevation  at  which 
himself  niii;ht  well  have  been  astounded.  Sprang 
from  no  hi^^lier  <  irii^in  than  that  of  the  house  of  Hailcs, 
and  but  (he  fourth  of  his  line  who  had  worn  the  title 
of  earl,  he  was  now  the  highest  of  Scotland's  nobles, 
and,  what  was  more,  the  sovereign  of  its  so\-creign. 
She  to  whom  he  was  united  been  Queen  of 
France^  the  most  powerlhl  of  htn^onu*  and  was  the 
unriucstioned  heir  to  Eni;land,  tM  ridiest  of  sovc- 
reii^nties.  She  who  had  been  sought  in  vain  by  the 
]ito;idesi  j>rincesof  Europe  had  come  at  his  call,  and 
co-operatoi  in  humble  compliance  to  his  exaltation, 
and  submitte<l  to  be  Us  lemon  before  she  became 
his  bride.  And  yet  even  this  did  not  satisfy  him; 
for  on  the  very  day  after  their  marriage  she  wu 
heard  to  scream  in  her  closet,  while  be  was  bci-ide 
l»cr,  and  threaten  to  stal)  or  ilrown  herself.  He  jxr- 
sisted  from  day  to  day  m  arrogant  conduct,  more  be- 
fitUi^  a  sated  voluptuary  or  merciless  taskmaster 
than  a  newly  mated  biid^room;  and  Mar)',  other- 
wise so  proud  and  impatient,  submitted  with  spaniel- 
like docility,  while  her  affection  seemed  only  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  growth  ot  b;s  brutality. 
Strange  love  of  woman's  heart !  and  strange  requital 
of  a  love  ^o  misjdaced  I  ."^he  was  all  the  while  writ- 
ing to  France,  to  Rome,  and  England,  aQaonndBg 
her  marriage,  describing  her  happiness  in  having  sura 
a  husband,  and  craving  the  f  uour  of  these  c<  urts  in 
his  behalf,  .she  even  declared  1«.  f  ire  several  p»ti>ous 
tluil  "she  care;]  nut  to  lose  1  r.mce,  England,  and 
her  own  country  for  him,  and  would  go  with  him 
to  the  worid's  end  in  a  white  petticoat  before  she 
would  leave  him." 

This /atn  margaria  had  now  reached  its  brig!.te-t, 
am!  it  was  time  that  it  should  melt  away.  TIk 
nobles  ot  Scotland  awoke  as  from  a  dream,  and  pre- 
pared themselves  for  instant  action,  li  was  indeed 
not  more  than  necessary;  for,  independently  of  the 
foul  dishonour  that  had  accumulated  upon  the  nation 
and  thcnisc^lves  tbrinii;h  the  late  trans.ictions  I^>th- 
well  was  now  aimmg  ai  obtaining  the  gu.udi.ar.ship 
of  the  >ouiig  prince;  and  under  such  a  cuNto<iy  the 
royal  infant  would  soon  iiave  been  laid  beside  his 
murdered  father,  that  a  new  dynasty  might  be  planted 
upon  the  Scottish  throne.  In  the  meantime  the 
queen  and  Ik>thwell  were  at  Borthuick  Castle,  ua« 
conscious  of  the  gatlieriiiL;  storm,  until  the  a.ssociaied 
Iiinls,  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  advanced  and  invested 
the  stronghold.  As  resistance  was  hopeless.  Both- 
well,  at  the  hrst  tidings  of  their  coming,  stole  away, 
and  soon  after  was  joined  by  Mary,  booted  and 

s])tirrcd,  and  in  tlic  disguise  of  a  page.  They  rooc 
throUj:h  the  night  at  full  speed  to  1  >uiibar,  .iiid  there 
exerted  themselves  with  such  aci.Ml).  il..it  in  tw.i 
days  they  were  at  the  head  of  2500  armed  loUowcrs, 
with  whom  they  tvtttnad  to  ue  enconnter.  The 
lords,  whose  forces  now  amounted  to  3000  men,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them  mid-way,  and  the  two  annies 
s'lon  confronted  each  other  at  Carbcrr.  I!il!,  six 
miles  from  Edinburgh.  But  very  dilicrent  w.i>  the 
spirit  that  animated  them,  for  while  the  sitsurgcni 
anny  was  eager  to  revenge  tlie  death  of  the  late  kim^ 
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mi  |>Bescn.'e  his  son  from  the  murderer,  the  troops 
of  Bothwcll  wavered,  and  talked  of  negotiatiun  and 
oonpromise.  It  was  necessary  to  restore  their 
eouige  bj  an  eumple  of  peisonal  daring,  and  ao- 
oordii^ynetentalimld  to  the  opposite  host,  ofTering 
the  trial  of  single  combat  in  proof  of  his  innocence, 
lastaiuly,  Jaine>  Murray  of  Tullibardin  startctl  f«)r- 
waid  as  an  opponent,  but  was  rcjecteii  by  Both  well 
as  not  bein(;  his  equal  in  rank.  Murray's  elder 
brother,  William,  the  laird  of  Tullibardin,  then 
otfered  himself,  alleging  that  he  was  of  an  older 
bouse  than  that  of  his  adversary;  but  him  also  Both- 
well  refused,  cl.iimed  an  cnrl  fnr  his  opponent,  and 
specified  in  particular  the  tarl  of  Morton,  ilie  lcad<  r 
of  the  insurgents.  Morton,  as  fcarkss  a  Duu^Li^^  a  . 
any  of  his  ancestors^  asoepted  the  challenge  and 
prepared  for  n  combat  at  ttOnmce  on  foot,  and  with 
two-handed  swords.  But  IxTorc  he  ct)uld  stop  forth 
to  the  affray.  Lord  Lindsay,  llic  .\jax  of  the  Scotliili 
Reformation,  interposed,  with  the  entreaty  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  meet  the  challcnfjcr,  as  being 
the  kinsman  of  the  unfortimate  l>anilcy.  Morton 
■Mated,  and  armed  him  with  the  two-handed  sword 
of  that  Douglas  who  was  called  Bdl-the-cat.  But 
hoe  Mary  intcrfercil :  she  had  no  wish  to  expose  her 
husband  to  a  meeting  witli  such  a  redoubted  cham- 
pion, and  DothwcU  yicldcl  to  her  entreaties.  His 
repeated  hesitations,  when  be  should  at  once  have 
dnwn  hit  weapon  and  naidied  to  the  encounter,  had 
so  confirmed  the  timidity  of  his  followers,  that  .Tlrendy 
most  of  them  had  disbanded,  ]caviii|.;  none  witii  Inni 
bat  sixty  (^LiUleinr.n  ami  a  Kind  of  haclnitters.  ulnio 
the  opposite  army  were  surrouiuiiny  the  lull,  and 
OOttlBgofr  the  means  of  retreat.  In  (his  emergency 
nothhig  remained  for  Bothwcll  but  flight,  which  the 

rn  earnestly  counselled :  she  would  snrrender  to 
lords,  and  win  them  baclc  t  i  iheir  allegiance; 
after  which  his  recal  wouhl  be  easy  ami  their  future 
coarse  a  happy  one.  After  assuring  him  of  her 
fidelity,  whidi  she  would  keep  to  the  last,  and  giving 
her  hud  npcm  the  promise,  Bothwell  rode  from  the 
field,  accompanied  by  a  few  attendants,  and  Mary 
surrendered  to  her  subjects.  She,  indeo<l,  continued 
to  love  him  to  the  last;  but  itiey  never  met  a^ain. 

Brief  though  the  rest  of  Hothwcll's  history  is,  it 
reads  the  most  solemn  of  warnings  to  nriitces  and 
politidans.  One  month  only  he  hsul  held  the  empty 
Udeofldng,  for  which  he  had  dnned  sd  deeply;  and 
now,  not  even  the  jioor  shelter  of  the  monk  s  ceil  or 
anchonte's  cave  over  the  whole  wide  land  was  ready 
to  receive  him.  Almost  alone,  he  h.istenctl  to  his 
sea-girt  castle  of  Dimbar,  intending  there  to  await 
the  chai^  of  evenu,  which  he  hoped  would  old  in 
his  restoiatfon;  but  Mary,  no  longer  a  queen,  was  a 
helj^esi  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
busied  in  framing  a  new  government,  while  a  price 
Wttsaetupfjn  his  own  head.  Thus,  finding  that  at  any 
hoar  be  might  be  plucked  from  his  place  of  strengtK, 
he  fled  with  three  ships  to  the  Orkneys;  but  such 
was  the  barrenness  oi  these  islands,  that  he  was 
ob!ic;t:-l  to  h  ivo  recourse  to  piracvfor  the  subsistence 
ol  h;rav  II  .\ud  hts  f  il!u\ver>.  And  even  tins  miscr- 
ahl  :  saLti  soon  faileii,  lor  a  n.ival  squadron  was  sent 
a|;3inst  him,  under  the  command  of  Kirkcaldy  of 
Gran^^,  who  capture<l  tw(^>  of  the  vessels,  and  obliged 
the  thud,  with  Ute  pirate-king  on  boaid,  to  take  to 
flight.  But  his  ship,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Scottish 
navy,  St  111  ck  ii|hii>.  a  n  iinlli.uik ;  and  when  he  took  to 
shelter  in  a  pinnace,  lie  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  the 
coast  of  .Norway,  and  there  taken  by  •  Danish  ntan- 
of-war.  He  was  asked  for  his  papeis,  but  having 
Done,  he  was  arrested  as  a  pirate,  and  carried  to 
I>enmnrk.  There  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  re- 
cogaucd  as  the  notonous  iiothweil  ol  bcolland;  upon 


f  which  Frederic  II.,  the  D.ani^h  king,  instead  of  sur- 
rendering him  to  the  Scottish  regency  or  Elizabeth 
of  England,  threw  him  Into  close  prison  in  the  casUe 
of  Malnioe,  where  he  langnishfd  ten  years  in  misery 
and  privation,  mingled  with  attacks  of  Insanity,  untfl 
death  at  last  threw  open  the  gnte  of  his  dungeon. 
Never  w-ls  the  avenging  Nemesis  of  the  Greek  drama 
more  terribly  realized,  or  poetical  joitice  moie  com* 
plctely  fulfilled. 

HEPBURN,  Robert,  of  Jkarford.  a  fugitive 
writer,  who  at  a  very  early  age  dislinguishc<l  himself 
by  the  cxhiliition  ol  strong  talents  and  an  original 
genius,  whiLh  the  briefness  of  his  life  did  not  fiennit 
to  rise  to  maturity,  was  lM)rn  alH>ut  1690  or  l6^I. 
He  studied  civil  law  in  Holhuid,  with  the  intentwa 
of  becoming  a  member  of  the  legal  profession  in  his 
native  COOaliy.  He  n  tiimed  home  in  1711,  and  in 
his  twenty-first  year  atlemptt  d  to  imitate  in  Scotlanil 
the  fugitive  literature  which  the  Taiui  had  intioducol 
to  England.  Hepburn's  work  w.-is  an  avowed  imita- 
tion of  that  i)eriodical.  He  named  it  "  The  TatltTt 
by  Donald  MacatafT  of  the  North. "  This  work  was 
carried  through  thirty  weekly  num^iers ;  it  is,  wc 
believe,  extremely  rare,  and  we  have  lu  en  unable  to 
obtain  a  perusal  of  it.  Lord  Woodhouselee,  who 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  says,  in  his 
Lift  9/  Kama,  "  These  papers  are  evidently  the  pro- 
duction  of  a  man  of  Yigoroos  native  powers,  and  of 
a  mind  not  meanly  stored  with  icnt  learning,  and 
familiar  with  the  best  writiIlg^  ol  ihc  uji  derns.  '1  ho 
author  nii^lit  liave  shone  in  the  treatment  of  general 
topics  of  moral  discussion,  or  of  criticism;  but  from 
a  propensity  not  unnatiural,  where  talents  are  com- 
bined with  an  ardent  temperament  and  sarcastic 
turn  of  mind,  his  compositions  were  fitted  to  give 
much  cUi-v.cr  by  llie  description  of  kn<j«n  character^, 
and  iiy  the  jHrrsonal  satire  which  he  employed,  with 
no  gentle  or  delicate  hand,  on  some  men  of  note, 
both  ill  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  departments, 
among  his  countrymen."  In  1712  Mr.  Hepburn 
became  a  member  of  the  h  aculty  of  Advocates;  but 
death  (juenched  his  fiery  and  ambitious  spirit  before 
he  had  an  nj ijiortunity  of  exercising  his  j  u  re>>ional 
talents,  lie  left  behind  him  two  opuscula,  Dcmott' 
stratw  /jinhi  Dats  sit,  published  at  Edinboi;^  in  1714* 
and  Du$erLitto  Seri/tit  JPUeamkmiSt  lyiS*  In 
the  concluding  number  of  the  7h/Arhe  announced 
for  publication  a  translation  of  Sir  George  M'Kenyte's 
curious  tract,  Iiim  fJotfueittta:  Foraists ;  a  project 
he  ap[>ears  to  have  Ihjcii  prevented  from  fultilling. 
There  is  extant  a  curious  pamplilet,  A  JJuccurst 
eotuerning  the  CharacUr  of  a  Alan  of  Genius,  by  Mr. 
Hepburn,  Edinburgh,  1715.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hepburn  of  Uear- 
ford;  it  is  the  ]jroduetir.n  of  no  ordinary  mind.  This 
small  work  is  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which 
contains  a  condensed  moral  precept,  or  aphorism: 
the  quotation  cS.  one  or  two  of  these  will  give  the 
best  idea  of  the  author's  talents  which  can  be  now 
funiish'  il.  The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  in 
our  extracts  reflections  which  have  now  l>ecome 
commonjilacc,  but  which  strikingly  resemble  many  ' 
of  those  on  which  some  of  the  moral  and  polite  philo- 
sophers  of  the  last  century  raised  their  renown.  • 

.Sec  7.  *'I  don't  know  by  what  fate  it  happens 
that  some  men  have  the  fortune  to  be  counted  xcits 
only  for  jciting  a  litlie  out  of  the  common  road,  and 
for  cndcavounng,  in  opposition  to  all  the  reason 
and  sense  of  mankind,  to  tnm  into  ridicnie  those 
things  which  are,  in  their  own  natnnv  tibe  most 
sacred  and  venerable.  But  as  a  man  is  not  inlamotts 
for  being  defamed,  so  it  is  no  di'-paragrment  to  any 
person  or  thing  to  be  laughed  at,  but  to  Uc^'r\°e  to 
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be  ■>().  It  \va^  a  wise  answer  of  Diogenes,  which  we 
find  meoUoned  by  PluUich,  when  some  of  his  friends 
told  him  that  his  enemies  were  Init^hin^  at  him ;  'but 
I,'  replied  he,  'am  not  ilcnilcl."" 

Sec.  ij.  "  A  man  of  fjenius  cnighl  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  think  even  his  dress  1)clow  bts  notice,  as 
the  world  is  but  too  apt  to  judge  bv  appearance." 

Sec  15.  **A  man  discoven  the  extent  of  his 
genius,  if,  u\y>t\  al!  "ccn-ions,  he  handsotnL-ly  acts 
his  part,  and  l>cliavc->  with  a  j^oud  ^racc  in  c\i.Ty 
scene  an'l  circumstance  of  human  hfc.  The  care  i>f 
doing  nothing  unbecoming  has  accompanied  the 
greatest  minds  to  their  last  moments :  they  avoided 
an  indecent  postuie,  even  in  the  very  article  of 
death.-' 

HERD,  DwiD,  an  iti;;et>inus  atul  useful  inquirer 
into  our  national  anti'juitics,  was  Imm  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Cyrus,  Kincardnicshire,  about  the  year  1732. 
Of  his  education  and  early  life  in  general  nothing 
lias  been  ascertained,  lie  prohnhly  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship under  a  country  writer,  ami  then,  hke 
many  young  men  in  his  cirramstances,  souj^lu  a 
aitnation  of  better  promise  in  the  capital.  Through- 
out a  long  life  he  appears  to  have  lived  nnambitioiisly, 
and  a  liachelor,  in  1-Minr>ur).;h,  lU'vcr  n>in:;  ahove 
the  character  of  a  •K'tiftrstlt-rl:.  lie  was  lor  many 
years  clerk  to  Mr.  David  Rusm.),  accountant.  A  de- 
cided taste  for  anlicjuities,  and  literary  antiquities  in 

f articular,  led  Mr.  Herd  to  spend  a  great  part  of 
is  savings  on  l>ooks :  and  allhou};h  the  volumes 
which  he  preferred  were  then  much  cheajxT  than 
now,  his  library  eveiilu  tll\  lnoiiL^tit  tl.c  sum  of  £,2^^, 
19/.  10/.  I'he  sanietasie  brought  him  into  associa- 
tion with  the  principal  authors  and  artists  of  his  own 
time:  Rundman  toe  painter  was  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  and  with  Rnddiman,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Fer- 
gusson,  and  Robert  Hums  he  w.is  well  ac<|iiainteil. 
His  infomation  regarding;  St  oiush  hi.story  and  bio- 
graphy was  extensi\e.  .Many  of  his  remarks  ap- 
peared in  the  periodical  worlcs  of  liis  time,  and  the 
notes  appendra  to  several  popular  works  were  en* 
riche'l  l>y  notes  of  his  collecting.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
for  iii^'.mce,  was  much  indebted  in  liis  I>oi\i(r  Mm- 
stiriiYXo  a  manuscript  o(  Mr.  ilerd's,  which  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  editor,  both  for  ballads  and 
for  information  respecting  them.  Mr.  Merd  was 
himself  e<litor  of  what  Sc«itt  calls  "the  first  classical 
collection''  of  Scottish  son^^s,  which  first  ap|H'ared 
in  one  Niihinie  in  l7o<'.  i^"''  secondly  in  two  vohinics 
in  1772.  Al  his  demise,  which  took  |il.ice  June  25, 
1810,  he  was  understood  to  have  left  considerable 
property,  which  fell  to  a  gentleman  in  Enptand,  .sup- 
posed to  have  been  his  natural  son,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  died  a  major  in  the  anny. 

HERIOT,  CKour,!-,  founder  of  the  excellent  lius. 

Eital  in  Ldinbuigh  which  bears  his  name,  and  jewel- 
!r  to  Kin^  James  VI.,  was  descended  from  the 
IleriotS  of  Tr-Tliroun  in  Kast  I.othian.  This  respect- 
able family  was  connccte<l  with  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinj;uished  names  in  Scottish  history.  The  mother 
of  the  illustrious  Buchanan  was  a  daughter  of  the 
fiimily,  and  it  was  through  the  patronage  of  James 
Hefiot  of  Trabroun,  his  maternal  uncle,  that  the 
future  jK>et  and  statesman  was  sent  to  prosecute 
his  studies  at  the  lumci-ity  ot  I'.ni^.  lili/alx-tli, 
daui:;hter  of  James  lleriot  of  Tr.diroun,  was  the 
mother  of  Thomas  Hamilton  of  rriestfield,  first  K.irl 
of  Haddington,  president  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  secretary  and  prime  minister  to  James  VI.  But 
the  family  may,  with  more  reason,  b.j.ist  of  their 
connection  with  the  subject  of  this  tnemoir,  who, 
thoivh  filling  only  the  imdiitioguiihed  imk  of  a 


tradesman,  ha.s  lieen  the  means  of  drawhig  fixA 
from  obscurity  tome  penons  of  high  talent,  and  maxy 
who  have  moved  in  the  middle  ranks  with  tl» 

greatest  honour  Hi  themselves  and  bcnetlt  to  society. 

(leor^^e  lleriot,  senior,  was  a  goldsmith  in  Ldin- 
burL;h,  and  a  person  of  wealth  and  consideration. 
He  fdied  some  of  the  moat  responsible  civic  sitaatiom 
in  the  Scottish  metropolis :  his  name  often  ocean  io 
the  rolls  of  the  Scottish  parliament  as  a  commiiiiaoer 
for  Edinburgh  in  the  parliaments  and  conventions  of 
estates,  and  he  was  fre<juently  appointed  a  cnnimi",- 
sioner  by  parliament  for  the  coDuderation  of  import- 
ant  questions.  * 

(■.eor:;e.  his  eldest  son  (the  subject  of Ottfinquin), 
is  supi)i.se<l  to  have  been  born  in  June,  1563.  He 
wa>  destined  to  follow  his  l.r  h^.  r  s  j)rofe>si(>n,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  lucrative  and  honourable  among 
the  burgesses.  The  goldsmiths  of  EdinboiS^weie  in 
ancient  times  classed  with  the  hammermen;  at  what 
time  they  were  separate*!  seems  uncertain.  Thry  re- 
ceived in  August,  15S1,  a  cli.irter  of  incorporation 
from  the  maj^istrates,  in  which  many  privileges- 
amounting  in  fact  to  a  monopoly  of  tbeir  tiad^ 
were  granted  to  them,  and  tnese  were  aftemids 
h586)  cdnftrmed  by  a  diarter  from  James  VI. 
Tliey  were,  besides,  for  a  long  period  the  only 
money-lenders;  and  the  hi^h  rate  ot  interest,  with 
their  fre<|uent  command  over  the  resources  of  the 
court  and  the  nobility,  rendered  them  persons  ai 
once  of  wealth  and  power. 

.\t  the  .age  of  twenty-three  George  Heriot  entered 
into  a  contract  of  marriai^e  with  Christian  Marjori. 
banks,  daujjhteriil  .'simon  M.iriorib.iiiks,  a  substantial 
bur<^c-ss  of  Kcliiihiiri^li.  On  this  occasion  his  father 
presented  him  with  looomcrks  "tO  be  anc  liegining 
and  pak  to  him,"  and  500  more  to  purchase  the  im> 

rtlements  of  his  trade  and  to  fit  out  his  shop.  By 
lis  wife  he  receive*!  1075  merks,  which  apjxnr  t  1 
Ikivo  Iwn  lent  out  at  ten  per  cent,  interest,  the  usu,il 
rale  of  that  period.  Their  union  di>es  not  appear  to 
have  been  of  long  dtumtioD,  althouf^  the  date  of  this 
lady's  death  is  tmknown ;  it  is  even  doabtlbl  if  die 
had  any  duldren— if  she  had,  none  of  them  swived 

her. 

.Master  Heriot  was  admitte<l  a  member  rf  the 
incorporation  of  goldsmittis  on  the  2bih  of  May, 
1588.  In  1597  ne  was  appointed  goldsmith  to 
the  queen  by  a  charter  from  James  VI.,  and  this  (to 
use  the  expression  of  a  contemporary  chronicler, 
Hirn  1)  '*w.is  intiniat  at  tlie  erosse  be  t>[  in  j.rticl.iina- 
tione  an<i  sound  of  trumpet;  and  anc  Clci,  the 
French  man,  dischargit,  qaha  was  the  queen's  gold- 
smithe  befor."  Heriot  was  soon  after  oaostinilied 
goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  the  king,  with  all  tke 
emi ilnnients  attached  to  that  lucrative  office  It 
would  appear  that  he  had  already  amassed  a  con- 
siderable fortune  fii  -ii  in,  transactions  with  the 
court,  but  no  notice  of  his  work  occurs  in  the  IKS' 
snrer's  books  till  September,  1599,  when  we  hate 
the  followiu',' : 

"I'ayit  at  his  m.njcstics  special  command,  witll 
advyiss  of  the  lords  of  secret  cminsal,  to  r>eorge 
lleriot,  younger,  goldsmith,  for  a  copburd  propymt 
to  .Monrienr  Vetonn,  Frenehe  ambas^idour.  contaw 
ing  the  peces  following,  \\t.  :  twa  basingi^  t** 
laweris  elTeiring  thairto,  twa  flaconis,  twa  diaiMHI» 
lei  is.  sex  cou]ipis  w  ith  covens,  twa  couppis  without 
co\eris,  ane  lawer  for  water,  nisc  saltfalt  with  an* 
cover;  all  dlisieilit  wark,  and  <ic»wbill  owirgilt, 
weyand  twa  stane  14  pund  and  5  unces  at  asdit 
mark  the  unce,  jC4l6a  Item,  for  ^'raving  of  aSsl- 
mcssis  upon  the  said  copburd,         '  Scots  money. 

liken  of  the  Fu)iaaailB«rScodaBd  (Miaedilioa;  iv. 
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No  other  notice  or  him  appears  between  this 
period  and  that  of  the  roinoval  of  the  COOIt  tO  Etlg- 
iaad,  whither  he  soon  followed  it. 

Hcfiot  was  now  possessed  of  luge  fortnne,  and 
detenntned  upon  taming  m  mu^t'Ui^6  ccmnection  with 
a  fiifflily  of  good  tank.  Tlie  object  of  his  choice 
va<,  A!is m  Primrose,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
Prirara^,  clerk  to  the  Scottish  privy-council  —  a 
Ccntleman  whose  industry  and  talents  had  raised 
hm  10  that  honouiable  office,  and  who  was  the 
giamUather  of  the  lint  Eail  of  Rosebeny.  Heriot 
vss  also  destined  to  survive  this  lady,  who  died, 
withont  leaving  i-suc,  on  the  l6th  of  April,  1612. 
"The  lass  of  a  young,  beautiful,  aixl  amiable  part- 
ner, at  a  i^eriod  so  interesting,"  Sir  Walter  Scott 
conjcctares,  "wasthepiobnble  reason  of  her  husband 
devoting  his  fortune  to  a  charitable  institution." 
She  was  interred  in  the  south  aisle  of  the,  choir  of 
Saint  Gregory's  Church,  wlu-rc  her  sorrowing  hus- 
htnd  erected  a  handsome  monument,  bearing  a 
Latin  bscription,  to  her  memory. 

Fnm  the  period  of  Heriot's  settlement  at  Lon- 
don Gttte  Is  known  of  his  history.  Many  of  the  ac- 
OOMSof  jewels  furnished  by  him  to  the  queen  have 
been  preserved,  and  several  are  printed  by  Mr.  Con- 
stable in  his  memoir  of  Heriot.  These  accounts, 
60m  1605  to  1615,  amount  to  many  thousand 
poinds  steriing;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  same  liberality  towards  all  the  members  of 
the  ro)-al  6imily.  We  find  the  Duke  (then  Marquis) 
of  Buckingham,  writing  to  his  "dere  dad,  gossip  and 
steward,"  the  king,  from  the  Spanish  court  in  the 
feUowing  manner  relative  to  the  prince:  "Hitherto 
yon  have  beiae  ao  t^miiiis  [of  jewels]  that  whereas 
you  thot^t  to  have  sent  nim  sufficiently  for  his  one 
[own]  wearing,  to  present  to  his  mistris,  who,  I  am 
sure,  shall  sfaortlic  now  louse  that  title,  and  to  lend 
roe,  that  I  to  the  contltrie  have  bene  forsed  to  lend 
Inm."  About  the  Hme  period  Charles  writes  the 
Uknrbg  letter  from  Msdrid  to  his  royal  fiither: 

"I  confess  that  ye  have  sent  mor  jewells  then  (at 
my  departure)  I  thought  to  It.-id  use  of;  but,  since 
my  cununinj;,  seeing  manie  jewels  worne  here,  and 
that  my  bravcrie  can  consist  of  nothing  else,  bcsydes 
tbat  same  of  them  which  ye  have  appointed  me  to 
1^  to  the  Infanta,  in  Steenie's  oppinion  and  myne 
are  not  fitt  to  be  gi\en  to  her;  therefore  I  have 
taken  this  bouldncss  to  entrcatc  your  majesty  to 
lead  more  for  my  own  wearing,  and  for  giving  to  my 
mistris,  in  which  I  think  your  majesty  shall  not  doe 
amiss  to  take  Carlyle's  advice."^  It  is  said  that 
Heriot  furnished  tnise  jewels,  and  that  they  were 
never  paid  f(jr  by  James,  but  that  their  price  was  de- 
ducted from  the  purchase-money  of  the  barony  of 
Broughton  when  bought  by  the  trustees  of  the  hos- 

e'tal.  -  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  the  last  transaction 
which  we  have  fimnd  Heriot  engaged.  He  died 
at  London  on  the  12th  of  Fcbniary,  1624,  and  was 
buried  at  St.Martin's-in-the-Fields  on  the  20th  of  the 
saniL-  ■iinnth. 

Of  Heriot's  private  character  little  unfortunately  is 
known.  He  seems  to  have  poBgeBacd  those  strict 
iMsiness-like  habits  of  accuracy  for  which  he  is  so 
distinguished  in  the  novel  of  the  Foriuna  0/  Ni^el. 
With  his  relations  he  must  have  lived  on  amitable 
terou,  for  besides  the  mtuiificent  provision  made  in 


^^^%Plelmn0f  Edinburgh,  p.  sjij. 
•  EUs'f  Ltltm lUuttmth'f  0/ F.MglUh  Hisl,^ry  firvt  vcric*', 
ui-  145,  5.    Buckingham  ad'is  the  folliiwinc  |ni>t«  r.j  t  ri 
Usual  ityle:  "I  ycmr  doge  dog'  saycs  you  nave  luoiiic  jcwei* 
■eyther  fitt  for  your  one  ,  own.  y nur  soiics,  nor  your  daiighteni, 
•wiiMj,  hut  very  fitt  to  bestow  on  thuae  here  who  must  xie- 
wffie  have  pretenu;  ai>d  this  wsv  will  ba  iMit  chaitaaUa 
ta  jrw  u^etty  in  my  potire  opiaioaJ'' 
VOL  U. 


his  will  for  the  establishment  of  an  hospital,  he  left 
consiilcrahle  >ums  lo  many  of  his  relations.  Of  thcse 
the  nearest  were  two  natural  daughters. 

By  his  will  (dated  20th  January,  1623)  he 
left  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  after  deducting  the 
legacies  to  his  relations,  servants,  ftc,  to  "the  pro- 
vost, bailiffs,  ministers,  and  ordinary  council,  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  said  town  of  Edinburgh, 
for  and  towards  the  founding  and  erecting  of  an 
hospital  within  the  said  town  of  Edinbuigli,  in 
perpetuity;  and  for  and  towards  purchasing  of  oer* 
tain  lands  in  perpetuity  to  !)eIong  unto  the  said 
hospital,  to  be  cmpluNeil  for  the  maintLuaiiLi-,  relief, 
bringing  up,  and  education  of  so  many  pr).  .r  f.uhcrless 
boys  freemen's  sons  of  the  town  of  Kdinburgh,  as 
the  means  which  I  give,  and  the  yearly  value  of  the 
lands  purchased  by  the  provost,  bailiffs,  ministers^ 
and  council  of  the  said  town  shall  amount  or  come 
to."  The  education  of  the  boys  is  superintended  by 
able  masters,  and  they  are  not  only  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  cast  accounts  (to  which  the  statutes  of  the 
hospital  oriflnally  confined  the  trustees),  but  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  ftc.  If  the  boys  choose  a 
liarru-d  profession  they  are  sent  to  the  university  for 
four  years,  witli  an  annual  allowance  of  thirty  pounds. 
The  greater  number  arc  bound  apprentices  to  trades- 
men in  the  city,  and  are  allowed  the  annual  sum  of 
ten  pounds  for  five  years;  at  the  aid  of  their  appren* 
ticcship  they  receive  five  pounds  to  purchase  a  suit 
of  clotnes,  upon  producing  a  certificate  of  good  con- 
duct from  their  master. 

The  foundation  of  the  present  magnificent  structure 
(designed  by  the  celebrated  architect  Inigo  Jones) 
was  laid  on  the  ist  of  July,  1628^  but  from  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country  continued  unfinished  tOl 
April,  1659.  From  the  rise  in  the  value  of  their 
property,  the  yearly  revenue  at  the  dispos.-il  of  the 
trustees  has  very  greatly  increased,  especially  during 
the  last  half  oentuiy.  A  body  of  statutes,  by  which 
the  testitutioa  is  governed,  was  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Balcanqual,  Dean  of  Rochester,  the  well-known 
author  of  a  Dtxlaratwit  cotuirmng  the  Late  Tumults 
in  Stotland,  16319^  published  m  name  of  Kiag 
Charles  I. 

HERIOT,  John.  Tliis  talented  and  industrious 
writer  in  miscellaneous  literature  was  the  son  of 
the  sheriff-clerk  in  East  I.othian,  and  was  bom  at 
Haddington,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1760.  He  be- 
longed to  a  literary  family,  his  dider  brother  George 
having  been  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  WeH 
Indies,  and  TVaveU  in  Canada.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  sent  to  the 
high-sch(X)l  of  Edinburgh,  from  which,  after  having 
studied  the  usual  course,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
university  of  Edinbuivh.  But  whatever  miglit  have 
been  the  profession  for  whidi  he  was  educated,  the 
plan  was  frustrated  by  domestic  misfortune,  and  the 
constrquent  dispersion  of  his  father's  family.  Tliis 
event  obliged  him,  in  1778,  to  repair  to  London,  and 
after\vards  to  betake  himself  lo  the  naval  service,  by 
enlisting  in  the  marines.  In  this  capacity  he  firit 
served  in  the  Vengeanee^  afterwards  in  the  Preston^ 
and  finally  in  the  Elizabeth.  During  these  changes 
his  expcricrKc  of  a  nautical  life  was  chiefly  confined 
to  cruises  u^n  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies;  but  m  the  EUmMk^  commanded  by  Captain 
Maitland,  he  saw  more  active  service,  both  at  Port 
Royal,  and  in  the  engagement  of  the  Britid)  fleet, 
cfunmanded  by  Sir  C>corge  I?.  Rodney,  and  that  of 

ranee  under  De  Guichen,  of  the  17th  of  April,  1780. 
On  this  occasion  the  action  was  indecisive;  for  al- 
though the  French  line  was  broken,  many  of  the 
Britbh  captains  hong  bade,  fran  their  political 
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dislike  to  Rodney,  became  he  was  a  Toiy,  so  that 

he  was  fully  seconded  by  only  five  or  six  shijis.  Of 
these  the  Elizabeih,  in  which  Heriot  served  as  a 
snbahern  officer  of  marines,  was  one;  and  in  the 
viM^ial  contest,  in  which  his  ship  bore  up  against 
two  of  llie  enemjr,  he  was  among  the  woundc<l. 
During  the  same  year,  having  exchanged  into  the 
Brune  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  he  was  exposed  off 
the  cna>t  of  l!.irli.ii.iiK's  to  that  tremendous  liurricnue 
of  the  loth  of  October,  17S0,  by  which  the  island 
was  so  fearfully  devastated,  and  nearly  reduced  to 
fuln.  So  imsUnent  was  the  dan^  to  which  the 
Brune  was  exposed  on  this  occasion,  tliat  Heriot 
ever  afterwards  commcmoratccl  the  return  of  that 
day  as  one  of  solemn  fcstiNal  ami  ('.esimt  fjtatitmie. 
After  continuiii;^  1:1  the  service  till  the  peace  of  I  783, 
Mr.  Heriot,  in  cotL-^auence  of  the  general  reduction, 
levied  with  the  rank  and  half-pay  of  ft  ficrt  lieo* 
tenant,  after  he  had  been  afloat  five  years. 

On  coming  ashore  Heriot  found  that  his  life  ^vas 
to  be  commenced  anew.  Upon  this  occasion  his 
first  proceeding  was  one  of  such  filial  piety  as  to 
insure  him  both  long  life  and  success  in  whatever 
career  he  might  sel^i  he  moitgaind  his  halApay 
that  he  might  as^  his  parents  in  tndr  redneed  cir- 
cumstances,  although  he  thereby  left  himself  wholly 
destitute.  Having  learncil  no  regular  occupation 
ber')re  he  went  to  mm.  havinj;  now  neither  time 
nor  means  for  such  a  purpose,  he  proceeded  to  turn 
such  scholaisbip  and  experience  as  he  had  acquired 
to  their  best  aooonnti  bjr  becoming  author;  and  for 
several  years  his  life  was  that  precarions  scnunbte  to 
which  authorship  is  often  dcKimed  l>eforc  it  attains  its 
proper  footing.  Among  his  attempts  in  this  way  he 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  Sorroics  of  the  Heart,  antl  two 
novels,  one  of  which,  entitled  the  Half-pay  Officer, 
contained  an  aeeonnt  of  several  adventures  in  which 
he  had  been  personally  engaged ;  and  from  the  profits 
of  these  works  he  contrived  to  subsist  nearly  two 
years.  His  next  occupation  was  that  of  journalism, 
and  he  was  employed  in  the  Oracle,  until  a  mis- 
nndeillinding  with  the  proprietor  occurred,  when 
he  lonoved  his  services  into  the  WorU^  of  which 
he  became  sole  editor.  This  Worlds  however,  was 
so  completely  a  falling  one,  that  no  literary  Atlas 
could  have  jjrojjped  it  up;  and  in  a  siiort  time  he 
was  glad  to  escape  froni  the  burden.  .Still  it  was 
fortunate  that  while  journalism  was  now  obtaining 
that  ascendency  which  the  keen  and  public  discussion 
of  great  political  auestions  had  occasioned,  Heriot, 
by  practice,  had  oecome  an  able  journalist.  His 
support  was  therefore  worth  having,  an  l  liring  ,1 
stanch  Conservative,  and  opposed  to  the  over-Iibet.il 
opinions  which  the  French  revolution  had  engen- 
dered in  Britain,  it  was  natund  that  the  officers  of 
goiTemment  dmald  secure  the  services  of  snch  an 
efficient  advocate,  .\ccorflinglv,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  treasury,  who  ailmirerl  his  talents,  [iro- 
l'0-.eil  that  he  should  start  .1  d.iily  paper,  while  two 
other  influenti.il  government  functionaries  engaged 
to  support  it  with  funds  from  their  own  pockets. 
Thus  assisted*  Mr.  Heriot,  on  the  ist  of  October, 
1792,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  "Sun,  a  daily 
paper  that  soon  outstripped  its  contemporaries  in 
the  rapidity  and  widcness  of  its  circulation.  Ani- 
mated by  this  success,  he  also  started,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1793,  a  daily  morning  paper  called  the 
True  irilui,  and  continued  to  edit  both  journals 
with  great  succes-s  until  1806,  when  he  was  relieved 
from  this  oppressive  double  labour  by  heuig  ap- 
pointed a  commisstuner  of  the  lottery,  h  vcii  while 
employed  in  superintending  his  t\*'o  daily  newspapers, 
he  gave,  in  1 798,  a  proof  ot  his  indefatigable  indttstiy 
•ad  application,  by  publuhing  aa  iateiestiiig  accoant 


of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  drawn  m  from  < 

of  an  ufliccr  uf  rank  in  the  squMUOO,  which 
through  several  editions. 

Alter  tins  the  career  of  Mr.  Heriot  was  one  of 
honour,  profit,  and  comfort.  In  1809  be  was  ap- 
pointed aeputy-pajrmaster  to  the  troops  in  the  Wind, 
ward  and  Leeward  Islands,  where  he  resided  till  1816^ 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Duke  of  York,  that  at  his 
return  to  Kngland  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  In  this  tranquil  situation  he  re- 
mained till  his  death,  which  oocumed  on  the  29th  of 

July,  1833 

HERON,  Rom  KT,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  wa? 
bom  in  the  town  of  New  Galloway,  on  the  d'.h 
November,  1764.  His  father,  John  Heron,  was  a 
weaver,* geomuy  respected  for  his  persoering  ia< 
dustry  and  exemplary  piety.  By  his  giandmolher, 
Margaret  Murray,  aunt  of  Dr.  Alexander  Murray, 
he  claimed  no  very  distant  relationship  to  that 

Erofound  philologist.  He  was  early  instructed  in 
is  letters  u:i  U  r  the  careful  eye  of  a  fond  parent, 
and  was  not  sent  to  the  school  of  the  parish  until  he 
had  readied  his  ninth  year.  He  soon  became  ic> 
markable  for  the  love  he  showed  for  learning,  and 
the  unwearied  anxiety  with  which  he  pursueil  his 
inquiries  after  every  point  connecte<l  with  his  studies. 
This  being  early  perceived  by  his  p.uents,  they  re- 
solved to  gixx  him  the  benefit  of  .i  IiIm  lal  education 
as  iar  as  thieir  means  would  allow.  He  had  scaRcly 
remained  two  years  at  school  when,  at  the  age  m 
eleven,  he  contrived  to  maintain  and  educate  himn-lf 
by  mingling  with  his  studies  the  lalwur  of  teaching 
and  writing.  From  his  own  savings  out  of  a  very 
limited  income,  and  a  small  assistance  from  ha 
parents,  he  was  enabled  to  remove  to  the  miivenity 
of  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  the  year  1780. 

His  hopes  of  preferment  at  that  time  being  ccn» 
tercd  in  tne  church,  he  fir^t  api'lieii  himself  to  the 
course  of  study  which  that  profession  requires.  While 
attending  the  college  he  was  still  obliged  to  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  private  teachiqg^ 
as  well  as  writing  occasional  essays  lor  newspapeci 
and  magazines,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  subsistence 
To  quote  his  own  words,  "he  taught  and  assisted 
young  jiersons  at  all  periods  in  the  course  of  e<iuca- 
tion,  from  the  alphabet  to  the  highest  branches  of 
science  and  literature."  Being  wdl  grounded  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  he  found  coa> 
stant  employment  from  booksellers  in  translating 
f)rii:_;n  wurks.  His  first  literary  production  pub- 
lislieil  with  his  name  appeared  in  1789,  .-I  Crt.';tpii 
t'«  the  Genius  and  IVritings  of  Tfwnifcit,  prtfixe<l  to 
a  smaU  edition  of  the  SeaUm.  It  was  highly  spoken 
of,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  the  judgment  and 
taste  of  the  author.  His  next  work  was  a  version 
o{  Fourcroy  s  Chcmistrv,  fr<Mn  the  h  rcnch,  followed 
l)v  Scti'arys  Tra-ds  nt  C'Vu,-,  /  >ij  "rrnt  u-rj  /  t  f.'.  rs, 
Gcsuer^s  Idyls  in  part,  an  abstract  of  Zimnii  '  m.:r:  on 
Solitude^  and  several  abridgments  of  Oriental  7 ,j!ei. 
In  1790-1  he  say»  he  "rend  lectoieson  the  law 
of  nature,  the  law  of  nations— the  Jewish,  Gicdaa, 
Roman,  feudal,  and  canon  law  — and  then  OB  the 
several  forms  of  municipal  jurispnulencc  established 
in  modem  Europe;" — these  lectures,  he  says,  were  to 
assist  gentlemen  who  did  not  study  {umieBsionally 
in  the  utukrskatding  of  history.  Though  he  devoted 
much  time  and  stutly  to  prepare  Iht-^e  lectures,  he 
was  afterwards  unfortunate  m  not  l)cing  able  to  ob- 
tain a  sufTicieut  audience  to  repay  him  for  their  com- 
position— they  were  constxjucnlly  soon  discontintietl. 
A  syllabus  of  the  entire  course  was  afterwards  pub- 
lisbed.   Still  the  sums  of  money  he  conlhwrii  to 
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recriTC  from  his  publishers  were  amply  suflRcicnt  to 
aahlfain  him  in  a  respectable  manner,  if  managed 
with  prudence  and  discretion;  but  his  unfortunate 
peculiarity  of  temper,  and  eitraTaeant  desire  of  lup- 
potting  a  fityle  of  living  whkh  nothing  bat  a  liben] 
anl  ccTtnin  income  would  admit  of,  frequently  rc- 
liuccJ  him  to  distress,  and  finally  to  the  jail.  He 
mijjht  have  long  remained  in  confinement  but  that 
some  worthy  friends  interceded;  and,  on  their  sug- 
gestion, he  engaged  himself  to  write  a  History  of 
StMldttJ,  for  which  Messrs.  Morrisons  of  Perth  were 
to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  three  guineas  a  sheet;  his 
crediton;.  .it  the  same  time,  agreeing  to  release  him 
for  fifteen  shillmgs  in  the  pound,  to  he  secured  on 
t«o>thiids  of  the  copyright.  Before  this  arrangement 
«M  iiilfy  condudcd,'melanci)djr  to  relate,  nearly  the 
whole  elf  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  Srotland 

waswritten  in  j.iil.  It  appearerl  in  1793,  and  one 
velame  of  the  work  was  nublished  every  year  suc- 
cessively, until  the  whole  six  were  completed. 
Daring  that  period  he  went  on  a  tour  through  the 
weitem  parts  of  Scotland,  and  from  imtes  taxen  on 
thr  rond  he  compiled  a  work  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
tailed  A  fntnify  throui^h  thr  Western  P,trts  0/ Srot- 
l.tnJ.  He  also  gave  to  the  worM,  A  To/^\i^n/</iical 
Account  of  Scotland,  A  New  and  Complete  System  of 
Vnn  eraU  Gt»gra/>k^,  A  Mtmrir  tf  Robert  Jhn  ns, 
besides  many  contnbntions  to  magazines  and  other 
periodical  works.  He  was  also  engaged  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Scotland,  \^y  this  time  he  had  ac- 
quired great  facility  in  the  use  of  his  pen,  and  being 
atrenely  vain  of  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  he 
flattered  himself  there  was  no  range  in  Titeratare, 

however  high,  th-it  wa^  n.it  within  the  scope  of  his 
powers.  lmj)ie>sed  with  these  ideas,  he  made  an 
3ttem|>t  at  diamatic  composition,  and  having  some 
ioflaence  with  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  he  con- 
irived  lo  get  introduced  on  the  stage  an  aAer-piece, 
written,  as  he  says,  in -great  haste,  called  St.  Kilda 
in  Edinhirs^h :  or,  Xr.os  from  Camperdarvn : — but 
.  N  if  to  verify  the  adage,  "Things  done  in  a  haste  are 
never  done  well,"  so  it  turned  out  with  St.  Kilda. 
Being  devoid  of  evenrthing  like  Interest,  and  violat- 
ing in  many  parts  the  common  rules  of  decency,  it 
Was  justly  condemned  before  it  reached  the  second 
act. 

Our  author's  ^-anity  must  have  on  this  occasion  re- 
ceived a  deep  wouni,  heing  j  resf-nt  in  the  house  at 
the  time;— overwhelmed  with  disappointment,  he 
(lew  to  Ms  lodgings  and  confined  himself  to  bed  for 
ferend  days.  Still  blinded  by  vanity  in  the  midst 
of  Us  mental  siiflTerings,  he  im]mte<l  the  failure  of  his 
play  to  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  He  there- 
fore de(ermine<l  on  "shaming  the  fools"  by  print- 
iae  it  It  is  needlen  to  say,  it  neither  sold  nor  was 
talked  of.  The  most  amusing  part  of  this  affair  was 
the  mode  in  which  he  persisted  in  forcing  his  pro- 
duction on  the  public.  We  sh;i!l  prf-.ent  our  readers 
with  an  extract  from  his  highly  iriHated  preface.  It 
oommences  w.th  a  quotation  from  .^ternc's  Ttiftram 
SiMdy,  "The  leaned  Bishop  Hall  tells  as  in  mie 
of  Im  decades,  at  the  end  of  his  I>mme  Mutations, 
that  it  is  an  alK)minable  thin.;  for  a  man  to  eommend 
fiimtelf  and  verily  I  think  so;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  a  thing  is  executed  in  a  masterly  kind  of 
fashion,  which  thing  is  not  likely  to  be  found  out,  I 
think  it  is  fully  as  abominable  that  a  man  should  lose 
the  honour  of  it.  This  is  exactly  my  situation."  In 
the  following  he  quotes  Swift :— "  When  a  true  t^efims 
appears  in  tli<-  world,  you  may  know  hitn  by  ihis 
'isjn— that  the  dunces  are  all  in  confederacy  against 
li:m,  "  Yet,  though  blinded  by  folly  and  weighed 
down  by  distrei^  still  his  filial  afiectiwia  were  ^ve* 


and,  although  he  could  not  afford  his  parents  any 
permanent  support,  he  seemed  anxious  to  promote 
the  education  of  their  family;  which  the  ioUowing 
extracts  from  his  letters  will  sofiicientlT  prove:— 

"I  hope  by  living  more  pioos  and  carefidiy,  by 
managing  my  income  frugally,  and  appropriating  a 
part  of  it  to  tlie  service  of  you  and  my  sisters,  and  by 
living  with  you  in  future  at  least  a  third  part  of  the 
year,  to  reconcile  your  affections  more  entirely  to  me, 
and  give  you  more  comfort  than  I  have  yet  done; 
Oh  forget  and  forgive  my  follies;  look  on  me  as  a 
son  who  will  anxiously  strive  to  comfort  and  please 
you,  and,  after  all  your  misfortunes,  to  render  the 
evening  of  your  days  as  happy  as  possible."  And 
again— "We  will  endeavour,"  says  he,  "to  settle 
our  dear  Gnoe  eomfortably  in  I  fe,  and  to  educate 
our  dear  tittle  Betty  and  Mary  aii-ht"  He  brought 
his  eldest  brother,  John,  to  Kdinburgh,  to  study  at 
the  university,  with  the  view  of  his  entering  the 
church;  he  was  a  youth  of  promising  abilities,  but  of 
weak  constitution,  and  sai^dc  into  an  early  grave  in 
179a  As  the  other  diildren  increased  in  yean, 
faithful  to  his  promise,  he  brought  his  favourite  sister, 
Mary,  to  live  with  him  in  Edinburgh  to  complete  her 
education.  His  irregularities,  and  consequent  em- 
barrassments, made  her  situation  in  town  anything 
but  an  enviable  One.-  Her  mortifications,  however, 
in  this  life  were  not  of  long  duration,  as  she  died  at 
his  lodgings  in  1798.  To  a  mind  of  bis  quick  sensi- 
bility this  was  a  dreadful  ^lu  ck.  Almost  frantic 
with  grief  at  the  loss  he  cxpcrience<l,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  wildest  despair:  every  unkind  action 
or  word  he  made  use  of  towards  her  rushed  to  his 
distracted  memory,  tintil  life  itself  was  almost  insup. 
j-ort."l'!f.  Neither  the  sympathy  of  friends,  nor  the 
consolations  of  religion,  couhl  mitigate  liis  woes. 
At  the  same  tiinc  his  means  of  subsistence  became 
every  day  more  precarious ;  his  literarj-  labours  were 
ceasing  to  jtay,  so  that,  added  to  his  other  misfor* 
tunes,  starvation  and  a  jail  were  hourly  staring  him 
in  the  face.  Shunning  as  much  as  possible  all  his 
former  companions,  he  might  imw  Ik-  seen  \vander- 
ing  about  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  with  wasted  cheek 
and  sunken  eye,  a  miserable  victta  of  want  and  care. 
By  degrees,  however,  he  was  recalled  to  a  better 
state  of  mind,  when,  finding  his  views  not  likdy  to 
succeed  .any  longer  in  Scotland,  he  was  induced  to 
go  to  London  in  1 799.  For  the  first  few  years  oi 
his  residence  there,  It  appears  he  found  good  emi)loy- 
ment,  and  his  application  to  studv  lieing  very  great, 
his  profits  and  prospects  were  aliJte  cbeering.  In  a 
letter  written  to  his  fiuher  abottt  the  Ume  we  are 
speaking  of.  he  says — 

"My  whole  income,  earned  bjf  Ihll  sixteen  hours 
a  day  of  dose  application  to  reading,  writing,  ob- 
servation, and  study,  is  but  \cry  little  more  than  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  But  this  is  sufficient  to  my 
wants,  and  is  earned  in  a  manner  which  I  know  to 
be  t!u'  ni'i-t  useful  anil  honourable  that  is,  by  teach- 
ing beneticial  truths,  and  discountenancing  vice  and 
folly  more  effectually  and  more  extensively  than  I 
could  in  any  other  way. .  This  I  am  here  al  w  a)'s  sure 
to  earn  while  I  can  give  the  neceoary  application; 
and  if  I  were  able  to  execute  more  litcnuy  labow  I 
might  readily  obtain  more  money.* 

Fie  for  a  time  pursued  his  literary  vocations  witli 
an  unwearied  industry,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  pub- 
lication then  In  London  of  any  note  but  contained 
some  of  his  fugitive  writings.  He  realizetl  in  con- 
se<|uence  a  gwKl  income,  liut  unfortunately  for  no 
great  lenf^th  of  tinu-.  1  ^l■^  former  ba<i  habits  ielnrne<l, 
and  while  money  continued  to  flow  in,  he  indulged 
in  the  wildest  eatmvagance.  Wishing  to  be  thought 
an  independent  man  of  fortune^  he  would  cany  bii 
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fi)]ly  so  far  as  at  times  to  keep  a  pair  of  horses,  with 
a  groom  in  livery.  All  this  time  his  pen  was  laid 
aside;  and  until  warned  of  Ins  talc  by  the  ajiuearance 
of  his  last  shilling,  he  seemed  allogetlier  devoid  of 
KAection.  Then  he  would  betake  himself  to  his 
wolkt  U  an  enthusiast  in  everything,  confining  him- 
self for  weeks  to  his  dtamljer,  dressed  only  in  his 
shirt  and  morning-gown,  and  ci minionly  w  ith  a  green 
veil  over  his  eyes,  which  were  weak  and  mllamed  by 
such  fits  of  ill-regulated  study. 

In  1806  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce 
on  the  yuHkeond  ExfaikneyoftkiSiave'trade.  He 
wrote  a  short  system  of  chemistry,  and  a  few  months 
previous  to  his  death  he  published  a  small  work 
called  the  Cvm/orts  ^  Li/et  which  U  appcBis  met 
with  a  ready  sale. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  deepest 
miaeiy.  His  friends  and  associates  by  degrees  de- 
KTted  hnn;  some  oflended  at  his  total  want  of 
steadiness,  others  worn  out  by  cunst.nnt  importu- 
nities, and  not  a  few  disgusted  at  the  vanity  and 
envy  he  displayed  on  too  many  occasions;  added  to 
all  this,  his  employers  found  they  could  place  no 
dependence  on  nis  promises,  as  he  woald  only  re* 
sume  his  pen  when  urged  to  it  by  stem  necessity,  so 
that  he  found  at  last  tt  was  with  great  difficulty  he 
could  procure  even  a  scanty  subsistence.  Deep  in 
debt,  and  liarassc<i  by  his  creditors,  who  were  all 
exasperated  at  his  constant  want  of  faith,  he  was  at 
last  consigned  to  the  jail  of  Newgale,  where  he 
draped  on  a  miserable  existence  for  many  months. 

IViun  iltit  prison  he  wrote  tlie  following  appeal  to 
tlie  Lileiaiy  I'und,  which  we  derive  from  a  most  ap- 
propriate source,  D'Israeli's  Calamities  0/  Authors:  — 
"Ever  since  I  was  eleven  years  of  age  I  have 
mbigled  with  my  atodies  the  labour  of  teaching  or 
writing  to  support  and  educate  mjneUl  Oiuing 
about  twenty  years,  while  I  was  In  constant  and 
occasional  attendance  at  the  university  of  lulinburgh, 
1  taught  and  assisted  y  oung  persons  at  all  periods  in 
the  course  of  education,  from  the  alphabet  to  the 
highest  branches  of  science  and  literature.  1  read 
lectures  on  the  law  of  nattue,  the  law  of  nationa,  the 
Jewish,  the  Grecian,  the  Roman,  and  the  canon  law, 
and  then  on  the  feudal  law,  anil  on  the  several  forms 
of  municipal  jurisprudence  e-iablisbed  in  modem 
Europe.  I  piiiited  a  syllabus  of  these  lectures,  which 
w;is  appruvKi;  (luy  \\ere  as  iniroduclory  to  the  pro- 
fessional study  of  law,  and  to  assist  gentlemen  who 
did  not  study  it  professionally  in  the  understanding 
of  history.  I  translated  Ffunroys  Chemistry \\\\ai, 
Satvn-^s  Travfls  tn  Grmt',  Ditmouricr's  Letters, 
Gesiin's  Idyls  in  part,  an  al)stract  of  Zimmeruian  on 
Soiitudt,  and  a  great  diversity  of  smaller  pieces.  I 
wrote  A  jMirntytkrou^tktlVestern PartsofStothnid^ 
which  h.xs  passed  through  two  editions;  a  Histoty  of 
Siotlairti'm  six  volumes  ^\o;A  Tof^Oi^raphii  al  Account 
of  Sift.'anJ,  w  hicli  luis  been  several  times  reprinted;  a 
number  of  communications  in  the  Juhtii'iin^h  Maga- 
zine; many  prefaces  and  critiques.  A  Memoir  of  the 
Life  of  Bunu^  which  suggested  and  promoted  the 
snmcnption  for  his  family,  has  been  reprinted,  and 
formed  the  l>asis  of  Dr.  Curric's  life  of  him,  as  I 
learned  by  a  letter  from  the  doctor  to  one  of  his 
fii  •iid->;  a  v.Triety  ofyW/.r  J' esprit,  in  verse  and  prose, 
and  many  abridgments  of  laige  works.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1799  I  was  encouraged  to  come  to  \x>\\- 
don.  Here  I  have  written  a  great  multiplicity  of 
articles  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature,  my 
education  in  Edinburgh  having  comprehended  them 
all.  The  London  Renew,  the  Agrtcultiiral  Maga- 
aitu,  the  L'ni-.'ersai  A/agaxine,  the  Anti-Jeuolnn  Rt- 
vuwt  the  Pttblic  CAaracttrtt  the  AhiuhU  Nttrohgy^ 
with  Kveral  other  periodical  worlu^  oontain  many 
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of  my  communications.  In  such  of  these  publica* 
tions  .as  have  been  reviewed,  I  can  show  that  ray  « 
aniinynioUi  pieces  have  been  distinguished  with  very 
high  praise.  I  have  written  also  a  short  system  of 
Chemtstry,  and  1  published  a  few  weeks  since  a  small 
work  called  the  ComJorU  0/  Lifot  of  which  the  fint 
edition  was  sold  in  one  week,  and  the  second  etBtioB 

is  now  in  rapid  sale.  In  the  newspapers— the 
Oracle,  the  Ponupnte,  when  it  existetl,  the  General 
Evenitig  Post,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Brittsh  J^eu, 
the  Courier,  &c. — I  have  published  my  reports  of 
the  debates  in  parliament,  and  I  believe  a  greater 
variety  of  fugitive  pieces  than  I  know  to  have  been 
written  by  any  one  person.  I  have  written  also  a 
great  variety  of  compositions  in  l  atin  and  French, 
in  favour  of  which  I  have  been  honoured  with  tlie 
tcstiinunials  of  lilieral  approbation. 

' '  I  liave  invariably  written  to  serve  the  cause  of 
religion  and  morality,  pious  Christian  education,  and 
good  order  in  the  most  direct  manner.  1  have  con- 
sidered what  I  have  written  as  ineic  tiitles,  and  I 
have  incessantly  studied  to  (jualiiy  my-clf  fur  bonjc- 
thing  better.  1  can  prove  that  I  have  for  many  years 
read  and  written  one  day  with  another  from  twdve 
to  sixteen  hours  a  day.  As  a  human  being  I  have 
not  been  free  from  follies  and  errors;  but  the  tenor 
of  my  life  has  been  temperate,  laborious,  humble, 
quiet,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  beneficent 
1  can  prove  the  general  tenor  uf  my  w  riimgs  to  be 
candid,  and  ever  adapted  to  exhibit  the  most  favour* 
able  views  of  the  aininies,  dispositions,  and  eaertiuas 

of  others.     For  the  last  ten  months  I  have  been 

brou;;lit  to  the  very  extremity  of  bodily  and  pecuniary 

distress. 

"1  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  perishing  in  a  jaiL 

"9a  Chancbky  Lanb»  Ftt.  zd,  1807. 

(In  confinement.)" 
His  life  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  With 

a  mind  bowed  down  by  want  and  despair,  and  a 
body  emaciate<l  from  increasing  disease,  he  was  m- 
capable  of  farther  exertion;  and  being  removed  loan 
hospital  as  his  last  and  onlv  hope,  in  one  week  after 
his  entrance  there  he  bnaOied  iiis  last,  on  the  13th 
of  April,  1807,  without  a  friend  to  console  or  assist 
him.  Thus  |>eiished  Robert  Heron  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  talents  and  acquirements  of  a  very  rare 
description,  which,  if  governed  by  prudence,  were 
eminently  calculated  to  gain  for  him  an  honourable 
independence  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  true  depth  of  his  genius  by  his  miscetlaneaas 
publications  in  prose;  his  style  was  of  a  mixed  de- 
scription— sometimes  pom}X)us  and  declamatory  ,  at 
other  times  chaste  and  elegant  But  it  must  be  con- 
sidered he  was  seldom  allowed  the  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject,  bdng  all  his  life  under  the  dictates  of  a  pub- 
lisher. He  composed  with  great  rapidity,  and 
seldom  matle  any  corrections  but  in  his  proof-sheets. 
His  a]ipeaiance  was  at  most  times  iniprcs>ivc  and 
dignified:  his  figure,  above  the  middle  size,  stately 
and  erect,  and  his  countenance  had  a  benevolent  ex- 
pression, tho4gh  pole  and  careworn  from  study  and 
confinement 

With  all  his  fimltS  he  had  still  many  redeeming 
virtues;  and  above  all  a  strong  sense  of  the  le^j  cct 
which  is  due  to  religion  and  morality.  In  a  diary  of 
his  life,  kept  at  various  times,  which  contains  a  free 
confession  of  his  sentiments,  he  has  recorded  that, 
in  whatever  manner  he  spent  the  day,  he  never 
closed  his  eyes  at  night  without  humbling  himself 
in  prayer  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High. 

The  brief  memoir  of  lliis  accomplished  scholar 
affords  another  striking  instance  of  the  impossibility 
of  shielding  genius  from  poverty  and  disgrace  wbca 
blinded  by  passion  or  perverted  bjr  eccentridly. 
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»  HEUGH.  Rev.  Ht-r.H,  D.D.  This  estimable 
divine  was  \x)m  at  Stirlinjj,  on  tiie  I2lh  of  Aufjust, 
178.'  IIl  was  the  ninth  child  of  the  Rev.  John 
Heu^h,  minister  of  a  Secession  congregation  in 
Stirling.  In  his  education  he  was  so  fortunate  M 
to  have  for  his  teacher  Dr.  Doi^;,  who  presided 
o»er  the  grammar-school  of  Stirling,  and  was  one  of 
the  mtnt.  acconiplishr.-d  scholars  of  his  day.  After 
having  made  considerable  proficiency  in  classical 
kaniiog  under  this  able  preceptor,  Mr.  Heugh, 
vfaOk  mm  his  earliest  jeaoi  bad  selected  the  minis- 
terial office  as  hb  future  destination,  repaired  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  the  university  of  Ediiibur^'h,  and 
after  undergoing  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  General  Associate  or 
Aatiburgher  Presbytery  of  Stirling  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1804.  H'a  youth  and  timidity  at  the  oat- 
scl,  on  one  occasion  at  least.  Imd  neatly  marred  his 
prospects.  Having  preachcfl  in  a  church  at  Leslie, 
at  that  time  unprovided  with  a  minister,  an<l  being 
obliged  to  deliver  his  discourse  memonter,  without 
vliich  compliance  he  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  enter  the  pulpit,  his  recollection  suddenly  (idled; 
be  was  at  once  brought  to  a  dead  stop,  and  no 
remedy  remainetl  but  to  give  out  a  psalm,  while  he 
lefreshed  his  memory  dunng  the  interval  of  singing. 
TVs  disaster  sealed  his  fate  so  far  as  that  vacancy 
was  eonoemfidi  and  iluMgh  his  fiuher,  fifty  years 
hefbre,  had  received  a  caR  to  the  same  diurch,  the 
son  WIS  rejectetl.  Two  years  of  preaching  overcame 
this  timidity,  and  made  him  so  acceptable  to  his 
auditories,  that  three  difTercnt  congregations  pre- 
iCBled  calls  to  him  to  be  their  minister.  Of  these 
calbt  dut  from  Stiriti^,  where  he  was  faivited  to 
become  the  colleague  of  his  a;:,'ed  father,  was  pre- 
ferred; and  accordingly  he  was  ordained  to  this 
charge  by  the  General  Associate  PiCSbyUvy  Of  Stir- 
ling, on  the  14th  of  August,  1806. 

The  life  of  a  country  minister  is  seldom  one  of 
Bablic  hiterest  Let  him  be  as  talented  as  he  may. 
Be  is  ooofined  within  a  ftarticular  locality,  and  fixed 
to  a  particular  routine  of  duty;  and  thus  it  often 
happens,  that  the  very  men  from  whom  society  re- 
ceives its  prevailing  impress  live  unnoticed  and  die 
withmt  veooid.  Such  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Heugh 
while  hboorfa^  at  Stirling;  and  to  the  common  eye 
he  was  nothing  more  than  a  diligent,  pains-taking 
dissenting  mmistcr,  instant  in  his  daily  occupations, 
and  anxious  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  flock. 
But  in  his  diary  there  is  ample  evidence  to  be  found 
that  his  exertioos  and  struggles  were  to  die  fhtl  as 
heroic  as  those  which  insure  distinction  to  the  best 
men  of  everyday  life.  Hts  twofold  aim,  of  which 
he  aever  lost  sight,  was  self-improvement,  anti  the 
improvement  of  his  people,  the  former  closely  con- 
oectcd  with  and  stimulated  by  the  latter;  and  the  rc- 
sait  was  bis  own  advance  in  wisdom,  eloquence,  efllici- 
caqp,  and  spiritval-mtndedness,  accompanied  with  the 
increasing  attachment  of  his  people,  and  their  growth 
in  relij^ious  wisdom  and  piety.  While  thus  employ- 
ed, he  was  married,  in  1809,  to  Isabella  Clarkson, 
only  daughter  of  a  roiniater  of  his  own  lelieious 
domninatioB;  and  in  the  following  year  his  fither 
died,  leaving  him  sole  niini'-ter  of  the  congregation. 
The  important  charge  which  had  thus  ik  volvcd  upon 
him  only  doubled  his  iliiigence,  and  incrcase<l  his 
acceptability  among  his  flock;  while  his  diary  at  this 
period  is  fiUed  with  notices  of  his  daily  and  hourly 
Umii^  and  his  earnest  desire  to  be  continually 
deiag  good.  In  this  wray  the  life  of  Mr.  Heugh 
went  onward  for  jears,  alternated  by  two  visits  to 
London  upon  ministerial  duties  >n  which  he  showed 
l^tauelfa  sharp  ob5er>'er  of  public  characters  and  the 
■KM  of  the  times*  and  by  his  canieit  laboois  to 
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promote  that  union  between  the  two  Ijof'ie-  of  the 
Secession  which  \\a.s  afterwards  hajipily  accom- 
plished. 

As  Mr.  Heugh  had  now  attained  a  distinction 
that  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  religious 
conunnnlty  to  which  he  belonged,  the  town  of  Stir- 
ling, venerable  though  it  be  from  its  ancient  histori- 
cal remembrances,  was  thought  too  limited  a  sphere 
for  his  exertions;  and  accordingly,  in  1819,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  his  services  for  the  populous  and 
growing  city  of  Glasgow.  This  was  done  by  a  call 
mm  the  newly-formed  congregation  of  Regent  St  reet , 
Glasgow.  IJut  this  call,  and  another  from  the 
same  congregation,  which  followed  soon  after,  was 
refused;  his  people  in  Stirling  bad  become  so  en- 
deared to  his  affections  that  he  could  not  reconcile 
himself  to  tlie  puin  of  parting,  or  the  uncertainties 
of  a  new  career.  Bent,  however,  u|)on  what  they 
considerc"<i  a  point  of  most  vital  interest,  by  securing 
him  for  their  minister,  the  congregation  of  Regent 
Street  made  a  third  call;  and  the  Secession  Synod, 
overcome  by  this  determhied  perseverance,  agreed, 
though  with  reluctance,  to  transfer  their  valued 
brother  to  the  great  mercantile  n)etro]>olis  of  Scot- 
land. Accordinj^ly,  he  wa-.  indui  trd  into  his  new 
charge  on  the  9th  of  October,  1821.  But  how  to 
part  from  his  old  congregation,  among  whom  he 
nad  officiated  so  loiie;-<inMiB  wbom  indeed  he  had 
been  bom  f  **The  welings  of  tenderness,**  he  sdd 
in  his  farewell  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  "which 
this  crisis  awakens,  I  dare  not  attempt  to  express; 
but  these  may  well  be  allowed  to  give  place  to  this 
most  solemn  and  paramount  consideration — the  ie> 
sponsibilities  incnired  both  by  you  and  by  me  for  the 
opportunities  which  are  now  over.  Eight  hundred 
Sabbaths  have  well  nigh  elapsed  since  my  ministry  in 
this  place  began.  What  have  you  and  I  been  doing 
on  so  many  days  of  the  Son  of  Alan  ?"  His  personal 
adieus  from  house  to  house  were  also  of  the  most 
painful  description.  "I  enter  no  house,"  he  writes, 
"connected  with  the  congref;ation,  in  which  tears 
arc  not  shed;  and  the  looks,  and  lani;nage,  and  grasp 
of  the  hand — of  some  of  the  poor  especially — alto- 
gether overcome  me.  ...  It  is,  indeed,  a  sort 
of  living  death."  "Never,"  he  added  a  few  days 
afterwards,  **have  I  passed  through  such  a  scene, 
and  I  often  start  ami  ask  myself.  Is  it  real?  But 
I  must  yield  myself  to  the  necessity.  I  have  now  no 
control  over  arrangements  which  were  made  without 
any  ageuOT  of  mine.  Over  these  arrangements  the 
Lord  of  the  diurdi  has  presided,  and  nis  grace  is 
sufficient  for  me,  and  his  strength  can  be  made 
)x-rfect  in  my  WMkness."  In  thne  feelings  he  tore 
himself  from  Stilling^  and  commenced  his  utbouis  in 
a  new  field. 

The  tranution  of  this  oifcctionate-hearted  pastor 
from  Stirling  to  Glasgow  was,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  anything  but  a  change  to  greater  ease  and 
comfort;  and  ;it  the  commencement,  Mr.  Heugh  had 
large  demands  upon  his  secular  prudence  as  well  as 
Christian  liberality.  In  the  communion  to  which 
he  belonged,  there  still  lingered  in  Glasgow  some  of 
those  old  prejudices  whi«  had  disappeared  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  not  allowed,  for 
instance,  for  a  famiiy  to  pass  from  one  pastoral  su- 
|)erintendence  to  another,  unless  they  removed  their 
residence  within  an  imaginary  boumiary  line  belong* 
ing  to  that  other  ooograntioii,  which  luul  been  fixed 
by  the  church  courts.  Then,  too,  in  public  worship 
there  were  certain  trifles  insisted  upon  as  stiffly  and 
keenly  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  the  creed  or  the 
decalogue.  Thus,  a  gown  and  bands,  however  be- 
coming in  the  qrea  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  con- 
gieg^tion,  M  pnilier  clerical  distinctions  m  the  per. 
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formance  of  the  duties  of  the  pulpit,  were,  in  the 
ju(lj;ij>ent  uf  ilic  older  mcml>en;,  an  utter  al>omina- 
tion.  as  the  badges  of  Erastiatiism,  Prelaor,  or  even 
ftownright  Popery.  Psalmody  also  had  of  late  been 
somewhat  attended  to  (and  verily  there  was  need  !) ; 
and  not  only  was  the  slavish  practice  of  reading  the 
ji>,ilia  Liic  iiy  line,  wliile  '^injjin^,  bc^^iiininij  U<  he 
iUbConlinucd,  but  new  tunm  were  introduced,  in 
wkidi  the  last  line,  or  part  of  the  line,  of  each  verse, 
wasvqpeated.  This  was  astounding  to  the  orthodox: 
it  was  like  the  introduction  of  the  litui]^  itself 
in  the  d.iys  of  Charles  I. ;  nml  although  no  joint- 
Stools  flew  ()  1  the  occasiun,  ii  was  only  j>erbaps  be- 
cause such  modes  uf  clnirch  controversy  could  no 
longer  be  available.  The^ic  prejudices,  so  silly,  and 
worse- than  silly,  were  even  tolerated  and  connived 
at  by  not  a  few  of  the  Secession  ministers,  who  were 
afraid,  by  a  more  manly  course  of  action,  to  thin 
their  congregations  and  lessen  their  influence.  Such 
was  one  of  the  inevitable  con-se(|uences  of  the  volun- 
tary system,  by  which  Dissenterism  will  be  hampered 
to  the  end.  It  speaks  not  a  little  for  the  intrqnd 
disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Heugh.  that  hi  spite  of  these 
obstacles  he  held  onward  in  his  own  course,  both  in 
gown-wearing  and  psalnnxly,  as  \\e]l  as  in  the  more 
important  dogma  of  lerntorlal  di^tinetion,  to  which 
some  of  the  mo!>t  duiinguished  leaders  of  his  own 
party  were  obstinately  wedded.  Another  duty  in 
which  he  wai  woitlur  of  the  Ugheit  commendation, 
consisted  in  the  fiiitnfid  diligence  of  his  pulpit  pre- 
parations. On  being  transferrctl  from  one  cli.Uj^e  to 
another,  it  is  natural  for  a  minister  to  draw  ujHjn  his 
old  slock  of  i^ermon.s,  while  few  think  of  blaming 
him  for  such  a  convenient  substitution.  But  Mr. 
Heugh  could  not  be  thus  satisfied.  Although  he 
brought  with  him  to  Glasgow  about  2000  discourses, 
which  he  had  written  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his 
pa-t  ministry,  scarcely  more  th.m  twenty  of  these 
were  delivered  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  over 
which  the  rest  of  his  ktboois  extended.  Combined 
with  all  this  diligence^  he  poMcsaed  the  true  spirit  of 
an  orator,  in  never  riring  to  address  an  audience 
without  a  certain  degree  of  anxious  (litTi<ience  and 
tremor.  "I  scarcely  ever  enter  a  [tulpit,"  he  said, 
"without  a  temjwrary  hectic."  .Such  a  preacher  can 
never  lie  dull  or  uninteresting;  indepcndentlyof  feeling 
the  sacred  nature  of  his  message,  he  is  keenly  sensitive 
to  the  proprietv  and  effectiveness  of  its  delivery.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  hearers  were  in  the  habit  of  remarking 
the  singular  t,/si.il,ty  of  his  pulpit  lalx^urs,  w  here  every 
sermon  was  essentially  a  good  one.  All  thi^  was 
nothing  more  than  the  result  of  that  careful  prepara- 
tion that  would  not  permit  him  either  to  trust  to  ex- 
temporaoeous  oratory,  or  delay  the  study  of  his  sub- 
ject to  the  last  In  1831  he  enjoyed  one  of  the 
earlier  drop*  of  that  thunder-shower  of  doctors' 
caps  which  li.is  lately  crossed  the  Athmtic,  ami  de- 
scended upon  our  island — whether  to  fertilize  or  im- 
poverish our  literary  spirit,  time  will  reveal.  The 
dqsree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  coU^  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Such  dis- 
tUlCtions  he  seems  to  have  estimated  at  their  real 
worth— and  nothing  more.  ' '  Considering  all  things, " 
he  said,  "they  are  of  vastly  little  value;  a  mere  tinsel 
shoulder-knot — neither  helmet,  sword,  nor  shield, 
much  less  brawmy  arm,  or  valorous  soul.** 

Such  was  the  character  and  such  were  the  labours 
of  Dr.  Ileugh  in  Glasgow — an  earnest,  diligent,  pains- 
taking minister,  and  eloquent  instructor  in  the  (ruths 
of  th.'  gospel,  while  every  year  added  to  the  affection 
of  his  Hock  and  the  esteem  of  the  public  at  large. 
Of  his  share  in  the  ecclesiastical  controveisies  of  the 
day,  and  his  visits  to  Ea|^«nd  and  the  Conthient, 
impoctant  though  they  wece  to  hinMelf,  It  buiuieoei- 


sary  to  speak  in  a  short  biographical  sketch,  lie 
died  at  Glasgow,  on  the  lOth  Of  June,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  agCi 

HILL,  Dr.  Geokgb,  an  eminent  leader  of  the 

Church  of  Scotland,  and  principal  of  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, St.  Andrews,  was  boni  in  that  city  in  the  month 
of  June,  1750.  His  father,  the  Rev.  John  HiU,  wa> 
one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrews;  and  he  went 
through  his  whole  couneof  education  m  the  luuimsity 
there.  The  dements  of  education  he  received  veiy 
e.Trly,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school, 
then  taught  by  Mr.  Dick,  w  ho  afterwards  obtainctl  a 
chair  in  the  university.  While  he  continued  at  kIuxiI 
he  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  was  generally  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  At  the  age  of  nine  yean  he  ex* 
hibiteil  so  much  precocity  of  talent  as  to  compose  a 
sermon,  superior,  in  his  father's  opinion,  to  many 
sermons  he  had  heard  from  the  pulpit :  and  the 
Countess  of  Ikiclian  was  so  much  pleaseii  with  it, 
that  she  requested  it  might  be  dedicated  to  her,  and 
carried  it  to  London  wiu  her,  intending  to  have  tt 
printed.  The  intention,  however,  without  any  hiss 
to  the  world  we  ]ircsunie,  was  never  brought  into 
act.  He  entered  uj>on  hi>  acaileinica!  course  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age,  and  n  all  the  different 
classes  maintained  a  decided  suixhority.  His  tasks 
he  performed  always  with  ease;  and  he  was  hi^hh 
respected  by  all  the  professors  under  whom  he  stadiol 
At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  bad  completed  bis  philo- 
sfjphical  covirse,  and  was  ma<le  a  Master  of  .\rts;  and 
having  dctemiined  to  devote  himself  to  the  church, 
entered  upon  the  study  of  theology  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  During  his  second  session  of  theology,  the 
Eari  of  Kinnonl,  having  been  appointed  chanodkv 
of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  gave,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learners,  a  number  of  prijwrs,  to  be 
iH'stowt  d  oil  the  most  deserving  in  the  various  cla-Mrs- 
These  prizes  his  lordship  distributed  to  the  success- 
ful candidates  with  his  own  hand;  and  young  HiQ, 
having  jjained  one  of  them,  though  he  had  to  cue* 
tend  with  many  that  were  greatly  his  seniors  at- 
tracted the  jiarlicular  notice  of  his  lurdshiji,  v>^". 
from  that  moment,  took  a  warm  interest  in  his  '>v.>^- 
cess  in  life,  giving  him  liirections  for  his  conduct, 
and  aid  for  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes,  with  the 
warmth  of  a  parent  rather  than  the  cold  and  stalely 
formality  of  a  patron.  Du  ri  ng  his  col  lege  vacations 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  fiequently  at  Teraple 
his  uncle.  Dr.  M'Cormick,  the  biographer  of  Lar- 
stairs,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  metro- 
politan of  the  Scottish  church.  Principal  KobcrtMO, 
and  by  the  principal  he  was  recommended  as  tutor 
to  the  eldest  son  of  Pryce  Campbell,  M. P.,  and  at 
that  time  one  of  the  h  r  ls  of  the  treasury'.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  appointment  he  lejiaired  to  London 
in  Noveml>er,  1767,  not  having  com|deled  his  seveo- 
teeuth  year.  .Such  a  series  of  fortunate  incidents 
occurs  in  the  lives  of  few  individuals.  "  Educated," 
says  his  biographer,  "in  the  ga>uine  principles  of 
Whiggism,  he  considered  the  great  design  of  govern- 
ment t>.)  he  the  promotion  of  the  liberty  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  i>eople;"  but  in  the  close  of  the  vcr)' 
same  paragraph  this  writer  introduces  the  subject  >jf 
his  panegyric  saying  to  his  mother,  "As  I  have  seen 
DOtning  out  mobbing  and  the  bad  effects  of  factioa 
since  I  came  to  Kngland,  I  am  very  moderate,  and 
think  it  the  duty  of  an  honest  man  to  support 
almost  any  ministry."  Mr.  1 1  ill  w  .is,  indcwl,  a  Whig 
of  a  somcw  hat  odd  kind;  the  man  whom  he  most 
admired  was  Lord  North,  and  the  objects  of  h» 
avecuon  and  bia  vitnpeiBtioB  were  the  AmericaB 
colonists,  Mcssi*.  Beckfoid,  Wilkes,  and  the  other 
membeitof  Aeoppootlon  intfae  Hooae  of  C«nBoas. 
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Mr.  Hill,  while  at  St.  Andrews,  had  been  an  am- 
bilioai  member  of  those  associations  generally  formed 
at  collies  for  the  purpo.se  of  exercising  tlie  talent  of 

oratory,  an  !  he  was  ncit  in  I.ondDn  till  he  founcl 
hi-)  way  into  tlie  Robin  1I<.kk1  Dcl»ating  Sucii-ty, 
where  he  even  then  ci>nsuhe<i  his  interest  by  defcnti- 
iag  the  measures  of  administration.  ULs  account  of 
this  society  gives  no  very  high  idea  of  its  memt>ers. 
*'Last  nicht  I  went  to  the  Robin  Hood  Society,  and 
was  very  n ;jjhly  entertained  thert  We  had  speakers 
of  all  kinds :  shoemakers,  weavers,  and  Quakers, 
whose  constant  topic  was  the  dcarness  of  provisions. 
There  were  one  or  two  who  spoke  very  comically, 
•ad  with  a  great  deal  of  humour.  But  what  »nr> 
prised  me  intiich«  I  heard  one  of  the  easieft  and  moit 

masterly  speakers  that  ever  I  heard  in  my  life.  Hit 
tJrcss  was  rather  -^h  iSliy,  Init  he  is  a  constant  attend- 
ant, and  by  lon-^  practice  f\xs  greatly  iniproveil.  I 
UM)ke  oace  or  twice,  and  h.ad  tlic  honour  of  being 
Ibteaed  to  with  great  attention,  which  is  a  compli- 
meot  ia  a  society  of  this  lund,  which  is  made  up  of 
people  of  all  descriptions.  It  sits  on  Mondays  mm 
eight  to  ten.  A  ticket  costs  'sixpence,  for  which  you 
get  a  welldi;;hted  room  and  as  much  porter  and 
kmonade  as  yn  chi-)se  tu  drink.  There  is  a  subject 
fixed,  and  if  that  fail  the  president  givca  another. 
I  shall  be  a  constant  attendiant,  not  ooIt  as  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  entertainments,  but  as  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  the  select  clubs  which  I  have  left."— "I 
carried,"  he  s-iy>  in  nnolhcr  letter  to  !iis  motlier, 
'*my  pupil  to  liic  kobm  Hood  S  >  letv,  aloi;^  with 
Mr.  Bfodle,  Mr.  Campbell's  par  J  .I  'll  clerijymaii  at 
Calder,  mrho  was  on  a  vtsU  to  London,  f  made  a 
spkndiid  oration,  which  had  the  honoar  of  a  toad 
cbp,  and  was  very  much  approver!  !iy  Mr.  Brodie. 
It  a  fine  excrciM."  for  oratorical  talents."  On  an- 
other fKiiMMon  Mr.  Hill  thus cxprcsNCs  himself: — "I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  your  observations  on  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind.  The  true  secret,  certainly,  for 
passing  through  life  with  comfort,  and  especially  to 
a  person  in  my  situation,  is  to  study  the  tempers  of 
those  about  him,  and  to  accommodate  himself  to 
tliem.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  possessed  of 
this  secret,  or  whether  there  is  something  remarkable 
in  the  persons  with  whom  I  cod  verse,  but  I  have 
fimnd  everybody  with  whom  I  have  had  any  connec* 
tion  since  1  came  to  Fnjjland  or  Wales,  exceedingly 
agreeable.  From  all  I  have  met  with  politeness  and 
attention,  and  from  many  particular  marks  of  favour 
and  kindness.  I  may  be  defective  in  penetration 
and  sagacity,  and  in  judging  of  character,  but  1  am 
sue  I  am  pUaUe  enoiigbi  moie  than  I  think  some- 
times qnite  right  I  can  laogh  or  be  grave,  talk 
Boosen&e,  or  politics,  or  philosophy,  just  as  it  suits 
my  company,  and  can  submit  to  any  mortiiication 
to  please  those  with  whom  I  converse.  I  cannot 
flatter;  but  I  can  listen  with  attention,  and  seem 

}>Ieased  with  everything  that  anybody  says.  By  arts 
ike  these,  which  have  perhaps  a  little  meanness  in 
them,  but  are  so  convenient  that  one  d(^s  not  choose 
to  lay  them  aside,  I  have  had  the  gooti  huk  lo  Ik-  a 
£)ivourite  in  most  places."  This  at  eighteen,  e.\cc|it 
periiaps  in  Scotland,  will  be  looked  upon  as  an 
amntng  instance  of  precocious  worldly  sense.  In 
the  seramble  for  the  good  things  of  thtt  world,  liad 
such  a  man  failed,  who  could  ever  hope  to  succeed? 

In  a  sub-.e<]uent  letter  to  his  mother,  referring  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  younger  brother  entering  upon 
his  education,  he  observes,  "What  is  the  learning  of 
any  one  language,  but  throwing  away  so  mudi  time 
in  getting  by  heart  a  parcel  of  words  in  one  language, 
and  another  parcel  corresponding  to  the  first  in 
anothe  r?  It  is  an  odi]  thing  that  sonic  more  rational 
and  useful  exnploymcut  cannot  be  found  out  for  boys 


of  his  age,  and  that  we  should  still  thlOWaWAT 

or  ten  years  in  Icaming  dead  laqguagesi  after  we 

have  spongcil  ant  of  tmm  all  that  is  to  lie  ibond. 

f'lod  certaiidy  never  intenrled  that  much  of  OUT 
lime  should  be  spent  in  learning  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  perio<i  alIotte<i  to  us  for  action  is  so  short  that 
we  cannot  too  so«>n  begin  to  fit  ourselves  for  appear- 
ing upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Campliell  cannot  read 
Greek,  and  he  is  a  bad  Latin  scholar;  yet  he  is  a 
philosopher,  a  divine,  and  a  statesman,  because  he 
nas  improved  his  natural  parts  by  reading  a  great 
deal  of  Engli.sh.  I  am,  and  perhaps  all  my  life  shall 
continue,  a  close  student ;  but  I  hate  ksnilng;  I 
have  no  more  tlutn  is  absolutely  necesMur,  and  u 
soonaslcanlshalldirowthatlitdeaway.''  What- 
ever was  his  Latinity,  Mr.  Campbell's  interest  was 
gocnl  ^nd  promisol  still  to  be  Ixittcr,  in  consc(]ucnce 
of  which  Mr.  Il.ll's  friends  were  instant  with  him  to 
go  into  the  Church  of  England,  where,  through  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Campbell,  he  might  lie  much  better 

Erovided  for  than  lie  could  be  in  the  Church  of  Scot* 
ind,  to  whidi  notwithstanding  he  still  prolened 
not  only  adherence,  but  a  high  degree  of  veneration. 

From  this  temptation  he  was  delivered  hy  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pryce  Campbell,  who  was  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  his  davs  and  in  the  midst  of  liis  expecta- 
tions. Mr.  Hilt,  however,  was  still  continued  with 
his  pupil,  who  was  now  under  the  protection  of  his 
grandfather;  and  as  great  part  of  his  estates  lay  in 
Scotland,  that  his  education  might  be  corresponding 
to  the  duties  which,  on  that  account,  he  miglit  have 
to  perform,  young  Campbell  was  sent  for  two  sessions 
to  the  tuiversity  of  Fdmlnirgh,  and  that  he  might  be 
under  the  e3re  of  Principal  Roliertson,  he  was,  along 
with  his  tutor,  Ixiardeil  in  the  liou'-e  of  Mrs.  Syme, 
the  principal's  sister.  During  these  two  sessions 
Mr.  Hill  attendcHl  the  divinity  cl.ass  ami  the  meetings 
of  the  Speculative  Society,  where  hcacquiretl  consid- 
erable <r/at  from  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  also  waited  on  the  General  Assembly,  in  the 
debates  of  which  he  took  so  much  interest  as  to  ex- 
press his  wish  to  be  retume^l  to  it  as  an  elder.  With 
Dr.  Rol)ertson  his  intercourse  was  uninterrupted,  and 
by  him  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  in  and  about  EdintNuglu  By  his  ondCv 
Dr.  M^Cormidc,  he  was  hitraduced  at  AnnsttNi 
House,  and  in  that  family  (Dundas)  lattelly  foond 
his  most  efficient  patrons.  While  he  was  thus  swell- 
ing ttie  train  of  rank  .ind  fashion,  it  was  his  fortune 
to  meet  for  the  first  time,  dining  at  General  Aber- 
crombie's  with  the  celebrated  David  Hnm^ofwh' m 
he  thus  wrote  immediately  after:  "  I  was  venr  glad  to 
be  in  company  with  a  man  about  whom  the  worid 
has  talked  s<j  much;  but  I  was  qrcatly  .surprised  w  ith 
his  appearance.  I  never  .saw  a  man  whose  language 
is  more  vulgar,  or  whose  manners  are  more  awkward. 
It  is  no  affectation  of  rudeness  as  being  a  philosopher, 
but  mere  downishness,  which  is  very  surorising  in 
one  who  h-is  \yeen  so  much  in  high  life,  and  many  of 
whose  writings  display  so  much  elegance."  During 
all  this  lime  the  progress  of  his  jnipil  was  not  com- 
mensurate to  the  exjtectations  of  his  friends,  and  the 
expenses  it  occasioned;  antl  with  the  approbation  of 
his  patron.  Lord  Kinnoul,  Mr.  Hill  resigned  liis 
charge.  Mr.  Morton,  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
university  r  f  St.  .Andrews,  at  this  time  wi'-hing  to 
retire  on  account  of  liic  infirmities  of  age,  Mr.  Hill 
became  a  cantiidate,  was  elected  after  some  little 
opposition,  and  on  the  2ist  of  May,  1772,  was  ad- 
mitted joint-professor  of  Greek,  being  y^  only  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  now  went 
to  London  w^lth  his  former  pupil,  and  visited  Cam- 
bridge, where  Mr.  Camj  bell  was  to  fmi>-li  his  studies; 
and,  having  received  from  Lord  Jvinnoui  and  Dr. 
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Robertson  ample  testimoniil-  to  the  ability  and 
failhhilness  wilti  which  he  had  discharged  his  duty 
while  residing  in  Edinburgh,  the  family  parted  with 
hioit  equcssing  their  thankfuhiess^  their  teiqiect,  and 
regret  Returning  to  Scotland,  be  spent  fome  time 
with  his  uncle  preparing  for  mcetini^^  with  his  class, 
which  he  did  in  the  c-iid  of  tlie  year  1 772.  The 
duties  of  this  charge  <lid  not  prevent  him  from  various 
Other  pursuits,  in  the  year  1 774  Mr.  Campl>ell, 
ta  order  to  make  the  most  of  his  parliamentary  in- 
terest in  the  shire  of  Nairn,  gave  to  a  number  of  his 
friends  votes  upon  life^rent  superiorities,  and  among 
others  conferred  one  upon  Mr.  Hill,  who,  while  at 
Nairn  performing  his  iriendly  office  as  one  of  Mr. 
Campbeirs  voters,  nearly  lost  his  life  by  sleeping  in 
a  room  tliat  bad  been  newly  plastered.  His  groans, 
however,  happened  to  be  beard,  and  a  pl^isidan 
being  in  the  house  to  ^ve  immediate  assistance,  he 
was  soon  recovered.  The  year  following  he  formed 
the  re^olulii.m  of  entering  the  church,  and  having 
made  i^pplication  to  the  presbytery  of  Haddington, 
with  wluch,  through  his  bruther-in-Iaw,  Mr.  Murray 
of  North  Berwick,  he  considered  himself  in  some 
sort  connected,  he  was  by  that  reverend  coart  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  on  tlie  of  May,  1775.  He 
was  immediately  after  this  cmployeil  a-.  assiNtant  t<j 
Principal  Tullidelph  in  the  parochial  church  of  St. 
Leonard's,  which  nas  always  been  united  with  the 
principalis  of  the  college.  In  thi-;  situation  he  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  Principal  Tullidelph  in  the 
year  1 777.  The  same  year  he  was  offered  the  parish 
of  Coldstream  by  the  Earl  of  Haddington;  but  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  accepting.  The  following 
year,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Baillie,  professor  of  theology 
in  the  ooUq^  of  Glasgow,  Principal  Robertson  de- 
riral  him  to  stand  candidate  for  that  dtair;  but  he 
leems  to  have  taken  r.  1  steps  for  that  purpose,  pro- 
bably from  the  c.rcuiiistuiice  of  his  iR-ing  only  a 
preacher,  which  might  h.ivc  opcrate<l  against  him  in 
case  of  a  weil-supporte<l  candidate  coming  forward. 
The  same  year,  probably  to  be  ready  in  case  of  a 
similar  emergency,  he  again  applied  to  the  presbytery 
of  Haddington,  and  was  by  them  ordained  to  the 
holy  ministry.  In  the  year  1779,  through  the  in- 
terest of  Principal  Kolnirtson  and  his  uncle,  Dr. 
M'Cormick,  he  was  offered  one  of  the  churches  of 
Edinburgh,  with  the  prospect  of  a  chair  in  tlie  uni- 
versity in  a  short  time  This  also  he  declined  with 
a  view  to  some  contemplated  arrangements  of  Lord 
Kiniioul.  Ii>  coiis<"i|iU'nce  of  the  death  of  rrinciiial 
Morrison,  Dr.  (;illes|>ie  was  slmrtly  after  removed 
from  the  first  charge  in  the  city  to  the  pnncipality  of 
the  new  college.  Dr.  Adamson,  the  second  minister, 
was  promoted  to  Dr.  Gillespie's  benefice,  and  Mr. 
Hill  was  elected  by  the  town^coaneil  successor  to 
Dr.  Adamson.  In  consequence  of  his  holding'  the 
professorship  of  Greek,  Mr.  Hiil's  inductirm  was  pro- 
tested against  by  a  member  of  the  presbytery  of  .St. 
Andrews,  and  the  case  was  brought  beiore  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  year  1780^  which  dismissed 

it  without  ceremony,  as  it  did  also  overtures  on  the 
subject  from  the  synods  of  Fife,  Penh,  an<l  .Stirling. 
Mr.  Hill  w.is  accordmj^ly,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  congregation,  admitted  to  the  church  in  which 
his  father  had  officiated,  on  the  22A  dav  of  June, 
178a.  Since  his  settlement  at  St.  Andrews  as  a 
profisssor  of  Greek,  he  had  sat  In  the  General  As- 
sembly .IS  an  cider;  he  now  appeared  in  the  more 
weighty  character  of  a  minister,  and  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Robertson  became  the  most  important 
member  of  the  hous^  and  coniiessedly  the  leader  of 
dw  moderates. 

We  have  alrearly  noticed  his  n  :cc]H.T!icc  of  a  life- 
lent  superiority,  by  which  he  bcuuiic  a  freeholder  in 


the  county  of  Nairn  in  tlic  year  1 774.  He  continued 
to  stand  on  the  roll  of  freeholders  for  that  county 
till  the  winter  of  1784,  when  a  new  election  came 
on;  init  Mr.  Campbell,  from  being  on  the  side  of  the 
ministry,  was  now  violent  on  the  side  of  the  opposi. 
tion.  In  this  case,  for  Mr.  Hill  to  h.nc  i;ivcn  his 
Vote  to  Mr.  Campbell's  candidate  wouhl  h.ivc  been 
considered  by  the  ministry  lis  (i|H-n  rel>ellion  against 
their  claims  on  the  church,  for  which  they  might  ha\'e 
selected  another  leader,  and  have  at  the  same  time 
withdrawn  evoy  mark  of  their  favour  from  him. 
They  might  also  have  prosecuted  him  before  the 
justiciary  on  a  charge  of  perjury,  as  they  had  already 
done  some  others  in  similar  circumstances.  Under 
this  complication  of  difficulties  Mr.  Hill  as  usual  had 
recourse  to  the  EaxX  of  KinnoiU,  and  to  bis  brother* 
in-law,  Mr.  Murray  of  North  Berwick.  Lord  Ktn> 
noul  most  ingeniously  gave  him  back  his  own  views; 
did  not,  as  chancellor  of  the  university,  think  he  was 
warranted  to  .^11  us  him  to  ilesert  his  professional 
duties  for  the  puriK>se  merely  of  giving  a  political 
vote;  and  stated,  that  though  he  himself  could  have 
greatly  extended  his  interest  bj  such  votes  as  Mr. 
ilill  possessed,  he  had  never  granted  one  of  them. 

A  charge  of  perjury,  he  admitteii,  might  b<>  biou^jht 
against  any  person  who  received  them,  and  whether 
it  might  be  well  founded  or  not,  it  wxs  a  charge  to 
which,  in  his  opinion,  no  minister  of  the  gospel 
shoiild  expose  himsel£  The  judgment  of  hb  lord- 
ship we  cannot  but  approve,  though  it  is  probable 
that  if  the  candidate  had  been  a  ministerial  one,  the 
CJreek  class  ini^ht  )\.ive  lieen  allowed  a  few  holidays 
witlioul  the  smallest  improjiriety.  Mr.  Muiiay, 
while  he  regretted  (though  he  no  doubt  knew  it 
from  the  first)  that  his  friend  should  ever  have  ae> 
cepted  sudi  a  vote,  applauded  his  purpose  of  relin* 
quishing  it,  and  of  refusing,  under  rill  circumstances, 
to  comply  with  tiie  requisition  to  attend  the  eleiiion. 
Mr.  Hill's  biographer  labouts  liartl  to  clear  liini  from 
any  degree  of  blame  in  this  affair,  but  without  effect: 
it  carries  its  duuucter  full  in  its  face,  and  holds  op  a 
most  important  lesson  to  all  clergymen  to  beware 
of  intermeddling  in  political  intrigues  of  any  kind. 

In  1787  Mr.  Hill  was  hiiiii.uteii  b)-  the  university 
with  the  title  of  D.D.,  and  in  1 788  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Dr.  Spens  as  professor  of  divfad^  in  St. 
Mary's  Collq^.  He  had  been  the  previous  year  sp- 
pohited  dean  to  the  order  of  the  Thistle,  a  place  that 
h.ad  been  first  created  to  gratify  Dr.  Janline  for  his 
services  in  support  of  Dr.  Robertson,  l>ut  with  no 
statcvl  salary;  the  ilc.iu  only  claiming  a  perquisite  of 
fifty  guineas  on  the  installation  of  every  new  knight. 
During  Dr.  liili's  incumbency  no  instalment  look 

Silace,  and  he  of  coarse  derived  no  pecuniaiy  benefit 
irom  the  situation.  He  had  been  little  more  thsn 
three  years  in  the  divinity  chair  when  the  situation 
of  principal  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Gil- 
Icsijie,  and  it  was  by  Lord  Melville  bestowed  on  Dr. 
HilL  This  appointment  in  his  letter  of  thanks  he 
coMidered  as  pecaliaTly  vahuble  as  being  the  best 
proof  that  Lord  Melville  approved  the  mode  in  whidl 
lie  had  discharged  the  duties  of  the  divinity  profes-sor- 
ship.  "I  will  not  ntlenqit,"  he  continues  "ioe\!  tvss 
by  words  the  gratitude  which  I  feel ;  but  it  shall  be 
the  study  of  my  life  to  |)ersevere  as  a  clagymao  in 
that  line  of  conduct  upon  which  you  have  generoosljr 
conferred  repeated  marks  of  your  approbation. 
This  was  the  termination  of  his  university  prefer- 
ment ;  but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  nominateti  one 
of  his  majesty's  chaplains  for  Scotland,  with  a  salary 
annexed ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Dr.  M  'Cor- 
mick  he  succeeded  him  as  one  of  the  deans  of  the 
ch.npel  royal.  The  deanery  of  the  Thistle  ahesdf 
noticed  was  unproductive;  but  the  above  two  i ' 
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tieiis,  while  they  added  nothing  to  his  labours,  in- 
creased his  income  in  a  materixil  d^ree.  In  his 
nunagement  of  the  General  Assembly  Dr.  Hill  copied 
closely  after  Dr.  Roht;rtson;  except  that  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  him!>elf  and  his  party  with  the  law  of 
ronage  as  it  then  stood,  was  marked  by  with- 
wmg  from  the  yearly  instructions  to  the  commis- 
non  the  aocnstomed  order  to  embrace  every  op- 
]M)rtunity  of  having  it  rcmovcl,  and  by  still  hoMcr 
attempts  to  do  away  with  the  form  of  mcHler;itin^ 
calls  for  presentees  and  to  induct  them  solely  upon 
the  footing  of  presentations.  In  his  progress  Dr. 
Hin  certainly  encountered  a  more  formidable  op- 
position than  Dr.  Robertson  latterly  had  to  contend 
with.  In  one  case,  ami  in  one  only,  he  was  com- 
pletely defeated.  This  wxs  an  ovcrturt-  h^nn  the 
probytery  of  Jedburgh  concerning  the  tmposiition  of 
the  test  upon  members  of  the  EstablislMd  Church  oT 
Soodaod,  which,  it  was  contended,  was  an  Infringe* 
nent  of  the  rights  of  Scotsmen,  an<l  a  ji^ross  violation 
of  the  privile^jes  ami  in<lcpcn(!L-iiLL-  of  the  Scottish 
church.  In  opposition  to  the  ovtrturc  it  was  main- 
tained by  the  moderates  of  the  assembly  that  the 
test  act  was  a  liindamental  article  of  the  treaty  o£ 
mioa;  and  Dr.  Hill,  in  particular,  remarked  that 
there  were  no  complaints  on  the  -ul)ject  except  from 
one  >in^ie  presbytery,  nor  was  tliere  any  ground  to 
complain ;  for  to  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  it 
coald  tje  no  hardship  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  sapper 
aocoiding  to  the  mode  sanctioned  by  a  church  whose 
views  of  the  nature  and  design  of  that  ordinance  were 
the  same  with  his  own.  For  once  the  popular  party 
gained  a  triumpli,  and  the  accomplislied  and  in- 
genioas  leailcr  was  left  in  a  minority.  A  .series  of 
resolutions  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  were 
adooted,  and  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  a«- 
teoinly  a  committee  was  appointed  to  felTow  oat  the 
spirit  and  purp  >sc  of  these  rc^iDlution^.  Care,  how- 
ever, was  taken  to  render  the  committee  of  no  avail, 
and  nearly  thirty  years  elapsed  without  anything 
fimber  being  done,*  We-catwot  enlaige  on  Dr. 
Hill's  admfnistTftf  km  of  the  affiiin  of  the  chtirdi,  and 
it  is  the  less  necessary  that  no  particular  change  was 
effected  under  him.  Matters  generally  went  on  as 
usual,  and  the  influence  of  politicd  men  in  biasinj» 
her  decisions  were  perhaps  fully  more  cohspifcuous 
than  under  his  predecessor.  Of  his  experOiess  in 
business  and  general  powers  of  management  the  very 
hi;^hest  sense  was  entertained  by  the  public,  though 
ditfcr  I  of  optblbD  latleriy  threatened  to  divide 
his  supporters.  »  ■ 

la  I807  Dr.  Hill  had  a  severe  attack,  fioin- which 
it  was  apprehended  lie  would  not  ittoovcr;. contrary 
to  all  expectation  he  did  recover,  and  the  Ibtfowing 
year,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  .\damson,  he  was  presented 
to  the  first  ecclesiastical  charge  in  the  city  of  St. 
Andrews.  Eight  years  after,  namely,  in  1816,  we 
find  him  as  active  in  the  General  Assembly  as  at 
any  former  period  of  his  life.  Shortly  after  this  time^ 
however,  he  w.as  attacked  with  sliijht  shocks  of 
apoplexy,  which  impaire<l  his  speech  and  uiifitte<l 
him  for  his  accustomed  exercises.  He  was  no  more 
heard  in  the  assembly- house ;  but  he  continued  to 
pteach  occasionally  to  his  own  congregation  till  the 
year  1819,  when  he  was  laid  aside  from  all  public 
dnty.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  December  that  year, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  igc^  ud  tliir^^ninth 

of  his  ministry. 

Dr.  Hill  married  in  1782  Miss  Scott,  daughter  to 
Mr.  Scott,  a  dliaen  of  Edinbui^h,  who  had  chosen 
SL  Andrews  as  his  place  of  retirement  m  his  old  age 
after  he  had  given  up  business.  ^  Ala  lady,  who 
nrvived  him.  Dr.  Hill  had  a  large  fiunUy,  several 
«f  whom  are  yet  alim  Uis  debt  aon  «u  Dr. 


Alexander  Hill,  late  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
oaivcrsity  of  Glasgow.  In  a  life  of  Principal  Hill 
it  wonld  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  his  various 
publications,  some  of  which  possess  hi^h  excellence. 
We  cannot,  however,  afford  room  for  criticism,  and 
shall  merely  notice  them  in  a  general  way.  Single 
sermons  seem  to  have  been  his  first  publication^ 
though  they  are  mentioned  by  his  biographer  in  a 
very  indistinct  manner.  One  of  thc-se,  preached 
Ixrfore  the  .sons  of  the  clergy,  seems  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Lomlon,  whose  coniniLml:,'.!' in 
it  received.  Another,  from  the  text,  "Happy  art 
thou,  O  Israel;  who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  people 
saved  by  the  Lord?"  was  published  in  the  year  1792 
as  a  sedative  to  the  popular  excitement  proiluced  by 
the  Frencli  revolution.  Tlie  sermon  was  an  un- 
measured panegjric  on  the  existing  order  of  things 
in  Great  Britain,  and  had  for  a  short  time  an  im- 
mense populari^.  "  I  believe  it  will  be  agreeable 
to  you,"  writes  his  bookseller,  **to  fnfeim  you  that 
I  have  had  success  with  respect  to  your  sermon 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  imagination.  1  have 
written  a  hundre<l  letters  upon  the  subject,  and  have 
got'all  the  capital  maoufiRctorers  in  Scotland  to  enter 
mto  my  idea.  I  have  printed  off  ten  thoasand  copies 
of  the  coarse,  and  one  thousaml  rojni-s  (>f  the  fine. 
1  have  ^ot  letters  of  thanks  from  m.my  c:it>;i,il  j>er- 

sons,  with  projnrr  compliments  to  you  I 

congratulate  you  upon  the  extensive  circulation  of 
"the'Stetmon,  for  never  was  such  a  number  of  a  sermon 
iferd  in  this  country  before,  and  I  flatter  myself  it 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  w.is  intetidcd."  The  following  year  he 
publishe<i  a  third  sermon.  Instructions  afforded  by  the 
Present  JV<n  to  l/u  Pfofleof  GrtBt Britain.  In  1795 
he  pablifihed*a  volume  of-s^rsMo^  iriiich  is  said  to 
hare  met  with  Iffnlted  sneeess.   Several  years  after. 

Dr.  Hill  published  Tltd  L^inca!  Institutes,  containing 
heads  of  his  lectures  on  divihity,  a  work  which  con- 
tinues to  be  highly  estimated  as  a  theological  text- 
book i  A  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  CAurck  of 
&ottantlr  and  Ccmutit  r'etfiectirtg  DmHa  tf  tJte 
Pastoriil  Offiee.  This  last  is  an  interesting  and 
valuable  work.  In  i8l 2  he  published  I.fctures uf>cn 
Portions  of  the  Oil  Testitnient,  mti-itdrd  to  tHiisti  ate 
Jewish  History  and  Scrtfifsre  Characters.  To  this 
work'is  prefixed  the  following  de<ticition :  "  To  the 
congre^tion  which  attends  the  author's  ministry, 
this  specimen  'of  1i*fconrse  of  lectures,  in  which  he 
led  them  through  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is,  with  the  most  j^ratefrtl  sense  of  their  kindness  and 
the  most  affectionate  wi.shcs  for  their  welfare,  re- 
spectfully inscribed."  There  is  no  mode  of  puUica* 
tion  a  minister  can  adopt  so  likely  to  be  nseful  as 
this.  It  gives  a  most  pleasing  idea  of  a  clergyman 
when  he  thus  takes,  as  it  were,  a  la.st  farewell  of  his 
people,  who  cannot  fail  to  peruse  a  work  bequeathed 
to  tnem  under  such  circumstances  with  peculiar  in< 
terest.  These  teetnres,  we  doubt  not,  were  regarded 

among  bis  parisliion^^r-^  nmrc  thnn  all  his  other  works. 
Of  Dr.  Hili's  character  the  reader  has  Inrcn  furnished 
with  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  for  himself. 
His  precocious  abilities,  his  talents  for  adapting 
himself  to  the  uses  of  the  worid,  his  diligence  m 
all  his  ofiiccs,  and  his  powers  of  managing  public 
business  and  popular  assemblies,  conspire  to  mark 
him  out  as  a  very  extraordinary-  man.  It  may 
only  be  remarked  that,  for  the  most  of  tastes,  his 
conduct  will  in  genenl  appear  too  much  that  of  a 
conitier. 

HOGG,  James.  This  delightful  poet  of  naturrt 
own  rearing,  who,  of  all  our  national  banls  under 
similar  circumitaaccs,  ranks  nearest  to  Boms,  was 
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bom  in  Ettrick  Forest,  on  the  25th  of  Januar)-,  1772.' 
Wljcncc  he  (Icrivc'l  his  most  iinpoclical  of  names  it 
is  nut  ca>y  U>  dclcnnlin.-,  imkss  svc  are  to  !>up|)obt' 
that  it  was  tlie  name  ol  some  honoured  follower  of 
the  Conqueror,  subsequently  fiittcncd  into  its  present 
form  by  th«  rich  fniits  of  the  conquest,  or  finally  by 
m  profitable  emfgnition  into  Scotland  m  the  days,  it 
may  be,  of  Mnkolm  Cantnore.  But  into  this  dan- 
gerous question  we  have  no  particular  wish  to  enter. 
At  all  events,  we  know  that  James  Hoijg  was  fully 
sensible  of  this  grunting  incongruity  in  connection 
with  the  tnneAil  avocation  of  minstrel,  and  therefore 
chose  for  himself  the  name  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
as  the  more  fitting  appellative.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  good  fortune  of  his  earliest  ancest(jrs  in 
Scotland,  we  well  I  ni  v,-  that  none  nf  it  descended  to 
himself;  for  his  ;  :  !i   1  been  shepherds  as 

br  back  as  he  could  trace  tlieni.  His  laUier,  who 
followed  the  same  humble  calling,  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  it  as  to  save  some  money,  which  he  in- 
vested in  a  fannin;^  speculation  soon  after  James  was 
bom.  'i  lie  youni^  poet,  who  was  the  second  of  four 
sons,  was  therefore  sent  to  school,  and  would  pro- 
bably  have  received  the  usual  amount  of  edncatkm 
bestowed  upon  the  children  of  our  Scottish  peasantry, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  reverse  of  fortune,  by  which 
his  father  wxs  stii|>iH.-il  of  all  his  earnings.  This 
happened  when  James  was  only  six  years  old;  and 
he  was  taken  from  school  in  consequence  of  his 
parents  and  their  children  being  "turned  out  of 
doors,"  as  he  informs  us,  **  without  a  farthing  in  the 
M'orld."  After  a  resting-place  had  hccn  f.  >  imi,  James 
was  obliged  to  enter  into  service  at  tlie  early  age  of 
seven.  His  occupation  was  to  herd  a  few  cows,  upon 
a  half-year's  wage  of  a  ewe  lamb  and  a  jiair  of  new 
dioes.  In  this  lonely  occupation,  with  nothirtg  but 
his  cows  for  companions,  the  imaginative  boy 
could  find  no  better  amusement  than  to  run  races 
against  time,  or  rather  again  t  himself  For  this 
purpose  he  was  wont  to  stnp  liicc  a  regular  athlete, 
nntu  his  clothes  were  lost  piece  by  piece,  so  that  he 
was  reduced  to  primitive  nudeness;  and  it  was  only 
by  a  diligent  search  of  the  other  servants  that  the 
lost  articles  were  found.  After  a  year  spent  in 
this  kind  of  servitude,  he  was  sent  once  more  to 
school.  Hitherto  lii^  e.lu>.anoii  had  aiivance<i  so  far 
ai  reading  in  the  Sliorter  Catechism  and  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon;  but  now  he  was  tcinsferred 
Into  a  higher  class,  where  the  Bible  itself  was  the 
text'book  of  lessons.  He  also  learned  writing,  after 
alaahion,  in  a  large  coarse  hand,  where  every  letter 
was  nearly  an  inch  in  length.  A  quarter  of  a  yenr 
spent  in  this  w  ay  completed  his  education;  all  that 
was  afterwards  to  he  done  depended  upon  his  own 
efforts. 

Having  thus  received  a  more  limited  tuition  than 
usually  happens  to  the  children  even  of  the  jioorest  in 
our  country,  Hogg  was  again  obliged  to  return  to  the 
occupation  of  a  cowherd,  the  lowe&t  grade  of  rural 
emphmn'ent;  and  after  serving  in  tha  capacity  for 
several  yeais  nnder  difiicrent  mastcnik  he  was  raised 
to  the  more  hononrahle  office  of  a  shepherd.  But 
long  before  he  attained  this  promotion,  and  while 
Still  a  mere  boy,  the  hrst  stirrings  of  the  poetical  spirit 
came  upon  him;  an<l  like  almost  every  poet,  past, 

i>resent,  and  to  come,  his  inspirations  were  awoke  by 
emale  beauty,  tendemeas,  and  worth.  He  had 
already  found  the  Iwing  who  afterwartls  was,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  "bonny  Kilmeny,"  who  Ijcwitched 
'he  worlil,  as  well  as  the  animating  muse  of  his  first 
rugged  effjrts  in  song.    That  ep-isode,  so  important 

•  Tills  (liti-  IS  f'.yfu  by  Hnj;ii  hisnsclf  in  his  aucobiogmphy, 
\,:U  l)>r  [.  irisli  t'X  ^t'  r  rt-' unls  his  bajjllkw       hSViHB  ISIMB 
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in  a  poet's  life,  we  give  in  his  own  tender  and  truth- 
ful  language:  "When  only  eight  years  of  age,  I  was 
sent  out  to  a  height  callcil  Broad-heads,  with  a  rosy- 
cheeked  maiden,  to  herd  a  flock  of  new-wcancd 
lambs,  and  1  had  my  mischievous  cows  to  herd  be- 
sides. But  as  she  had  no  dog,  and  I  had  an  exod- 
letit  one,  I  was  ordered  to  keep  close  by  her.  Never 
was  a  master's  onler  better  obeyetl.  Day  after  day 
I  herdetl  the  cows  and  the  lambs  both,  and  Betty 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  and  sew.  Then  we 
dined  together  every  day  at  a  well  near  to  the  Shiel- 
sike-head,  and  after  dinner  I  laid  my  head  down  on 
her  lap,  covered  her  bare  feet  with  my  plaid,  and 
pretended  to  fall  sound  asleep.  One  day  I  heard  htr 
say  to  herself,  '  I'uir  little  laddie  I  he's  jist  tirc>l  {•> 
death;'  and  then  I  wept  till  I  was  afraid  she  w>  ul  l 
feel  (he  warm  tears  trickling  on  her  knee;  I  wLsIk  ' I 
mv  master,  who  was  a  banwime  young  man,  w  i  >uli 
fall  In  love  with  her  and  marry  her,  wondering  how 
he  could  Im."  so  blind  ami  stu))id  as  not  to  rlo  it.  liut 
I  thouglu  if  I  were  he  I  would  know  well  what  to 
do." 

From  love  to  music  was  but  a  step  in  one  of  such 
a  tempemnent,  and  when  Hogg  had  reache<l  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  laid  out  five  shillings,  wdtich  he 
had  saved  from  his  wages,  in  the  purchase  of  an  old 
violin.  This  new  charm  of  existence  occupied  him 
so  wholly  that  all  bis  lei-surc  was  dcvotc-<l  to  it;  and 
as  his  only  spare  hoMlS  were  taken  from  sleep,  while 
his  only  dormitory  was  a  stable  or  a  cow-house^  his 
desperMe  attempta  in  mtiric  had  commonlv  no  better 
auditory  tlian  that  which  was  wont  to  gather  around 
the  harping  of  Oq)heus.  He  ever  after  retained  h>s 
love  of  music,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  became  a 
tolerable  violinist.  However  trivial,  or  even  ridicu- 
lous, such  a  pursuit  may  be  in  common  life,  it  is  no 
frivolous  matter  in  that  of  a  poet.  It  indicates  that 
the  soul  of  harmony  is  within  him,  and  that  whether 
he  learns  to  fiddle  well  or  not,  he  will  turn  it  ti;>  the 
best  account  in  that  music  of  words  which  form*  so 
necessary  an  adjunct  in  poetry.  Who  does  not 
recognise  this  iact  in  the  sinmdar  melody  which 
characterizes  the  Ettridc  Shepherd's  veisification ! 
No  sounds  can  be  sweCtcr  and  no  notes  more  ap- 
propriate than  those  which  embody  "  Kilmeny** 
and  the  ".^bbot  M'Kinnon,"  in  the  C"'''"'^  ll'aif. 
The  first  of  these  poems,  as  illustrative  of  the  mere 
music  of  lai^iMge,  hiidependendy  of  its  poetical 
merits,  has  never  been  surpassed. 

In  the  meantime  the  education  of  the  fntare  poet 
went  on,  and  that,  too,  so  oddly  as  to  give  most  un- 
certain promise  of  his  future  destination.  He  had 
already  committetl  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre  to 
memory;  but  though  he  liked  their  rhymes,  he  seems 
to  have  understood  nothing  else  than  the  short 
measure  into  which  they  are  rendered.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  The  Life  and  Adxtntures  of  Sir 
William  ll'ti/Aii^,  modernized  by  Hamilton  of  Cil- 
bcrtfield,  and  forming  the  choice  epic  of  our  Scottish 
peasantry,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  also  the  equally 
popular  pastoral  of  the  Ceti/le  Sh^ktrd.  But  partly 
from  having  almost  forgotten  the  art  of  feadinCi 
which  he  had  leanietl  so  imjwrfectly,  and  pertly 
from  his  scanty  reading  having  Inrcn  hiilierto  limited 
to  English,  the  Scottish  dialect,  in  wlneh  IValliue 
and  the  CaUte  SM^kerd  are  w  ritten,  was  to^  new 
and  so  puzzling,  tmtt  Hogg  struggled  on  ftoni  line 
to  line  at  a  snail's  pace.  But  what  was  more  omin- 
ous still,  was  his  dislike  at  their  versification,  so 
lliat  lie  lelt  as  if  he  would  have  rclidie<l  them  better 
had  they  l)een  written  in  nrose.  His  love  of  reading 
having  been  noticed  by  nis  employers,  bcx'ks  were 
lent  him,  chiefly  of  a  theological  character,  and 
newspapers;  through  tbe  last  Of  which  he  was  went 
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to  wade,  from  the  title  at  the  beginning  to  the  names 
of  printer  aud  publisher  at  the  end,  without  stint  or 
omission. 

At  length,  when  he  hafl  rcnrhetl  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  Hug^i^  commonccd  the  lite  of  a  jnx-t  in  carni-.t. 
He  li.iil  now  read  much,  altlioiit;h  very  Tiii^Li-lli- 
oeouily;  and  his  impri:>oned  ideas,  after  struggling 
for  ft  vcn^  bant  forth  in  the  language  of  song.  Mis 
fint  attempts  were  of  a  humble  description,  being 
chiefly  ballads  and  songs,  intended  to  be  sung  by  the 
lasses  of  the  district;  while  the  name  of  "Jamie  the 
Poeter,"  by  which  they  soon  learned  to  distinguish 
him,  was  the  "Muses"  meed"  with  which  he  rented 
Mthficd  (or  the  present  It  was  easy,  indeed,  for 
htra  to  compose  verses:  they  sprang  up  in  his  mind 
as  rapidly  as  prose  does  with  ordinary  mortals;  but 
to  embody  them  in  form  to  the  eye,  so  that  others 
might  read  and  learn  them — here  was  the  crowning 
didcttlty  1  We  have  already  noticed  his  very  scanty 
edoeatdoit  in  penmanship,  and  from  want  of  occupa- 
tion it  had  slumbered  since  his  boyhood  until  now, 
that  it  was  urgently  called  into  full  exercise.  His 
writini;,  at  the  l)e>t,  was  a  sort  of  laborious  printing", 
letter  by  letter;  while  his  m<xlel  was  the  Italian 
alphabet,  for  want  of  a  more  concise  character.  To 
and  to  his  difficulties,  his  chief  opportunities  for 
writing  were  derived  from  the  chance  intervals  that 
occjrreil  in  the  management  of  his  unruly  flock. 
Armed  with  a  few  sheets  of  paj>er,  stitched  together, 
in  his  pocket,  and  a  phial,  instead  of  an  ink-horn, 
dangliitf  from  his  bntton-bole,  he  used  to  sally 
to  the  nill-nde  with  hfs  slteep;  and  as  soon  as  a 
sea>on  for  wrritlng  occurred,  he  stripped  off  coat  and 
waistcoat,  like  one  prcparmg  for  a  dcsjK-rate  deed, 
and  snuared  his  elbows  for  the  feat.  In  this  way 
his  earliest  poems  were  committed  to  paper.  One 
advantage  of  thu  slow  and  toilsome  process  was  that 
it  afforded  siifficient  time  for  reflection  and  correction; 
S')  that  his  MS.,  however  uncouth,  was  not  delilecl 
with  those  many  erasures  and  alterations  thai  --o 
sorely  trouble  the  author,  as  well  as  perplex  the 
pnnters.  The  word  once  down  was  as  immutal>le 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  hahit 
thus  established  was  of  immense  service  to  Hoi^g 
when  he  acquired  greater  facility  in  penmanshi|', 
and  to  thiii  perhaps  we  may  attribute  the  ready 
accniacy  be  anerwaidi  aoi|aiied,  both  in  prose  an  i 
vene,  and  the  nnmerons  prodnctioas  which  he  was 
enabled  to  give  to  the  world  in  the  midst  of  his  other 
awKations. 

It  was  now  full  time  that  Hogg  should  have  higher 
niudels  than  Ettrick  ballads,  and  l>etter  judges  than 
the  rude  peasantiy  of  the  "district*  Accordingly, 
lAerhebad  harped  and  preluded  foratwdvemontn, 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  of  Robert  Bums,  who 
had  die<l  only  a  year  liefore.  His  infonnant  was  a 
"half-dnft  ni  in,"  who  recited  to  him  the  whole  of 
Tarn  C/SAan/ir,  and  tol  I  him  that  its  author  was 
the  sweetest  poet  that  ever  w.xs  born;  that  he  was 
now  dead,  and  had  left  a  place  that  would  never  be 
filled.  Hogg,  who  was  so  delighted  with  Tarn 
O'Sharitt-r  that  he  quickly  lennied  every  line  by 
heart,  had  n  >'.v  full  proof  that  there  was  still  higher 
poetry  than  li  s  o^vn,  and  a  belter  poet  than  himself; 
and  his  whole  enthusiasm  thenceforth  was  to  become 
the  rival,  or  at  least  the  worthy  successor,  of  Robert 
Bums.  And  why  not?  For  had  he  not  been  bom, 
of  all  days  in  the  year,  upon  the  25th  of  January, 
the  wy  birthday  of  Robert  Bums?  And  was  he 
not,  in  a  great  measure^  an  uneducated  and  self- 
taught  roan,  even  as  Bums  was?  And,  moreover, 
was  not  his  own  occupation  of  herding  sheep  every 
whit  as  poetical  as  tollowmg  the  plough,  if  nut  even 
aoie  w?  All  this  was  nicb  proof  aemooftiative^ 


that  he  never  afterwards  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  hope  that  the  Ettiick  Shepherd  would  at  last 
become  as  finned  at  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman.  In 

other  individuals  such  soaring  ambition  is  not  only 
kept  a  secret  from  the  world,  but  as  much  as  possible 
from  their  own  hearts  also;  but  with  James  Hogg 
there  never  was  such  concealment.  He  uttered 
what  he  felt,  so  that  those  who  loved  were  often 
compelled  to  laugh  at  him,  and  reckon  him  not 
only  the  simplest  of  poets,  but  the  most  vainglorious 
of  poetical  simplt-tons.  For  thi^,  liovkcver,  he  caretl 
very  little,  while  he  felt  within  himself  that  new-bom 
ardent  enthusiasm  which,  he  judged,  would  cany 
him  far,  even  though  it  should  fall  short  of  the 
mark.  And  In  thn  ne  was  right;  for  if  he  did  not 
l)CCome  wholly  a  lUims,  he  still  distanced  others  as 
far  as  he  was  himself  distanced  by  his  prototyjie. 

The  first  publication  of  Hogg  was  a  song  and  no- 
thing more — but  it  was  such  a  song  as  the  best  of 
our  poets  would  not  have  been  adiamed  o£  Such 
was  the  general  suffrage,  by  the  high  jnipularity 
which  this  patriotic  lay,  called  Donald  J/VJi 
attained,  and  coiitiiuicd  to  hold  for  years.  It  np- 
jieared  in  1800,  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  threat- 
ened invn<;ion;  and,  whue  it  denounced  all  manner 
of  calamity  and  disaster  upon  the  intruder — which, 
luckily,  were  not  brought  to  the  test — it  kindled, 
wherever  it  was  sung,  .such  an  ardent  -|  iii;  of  ]iatiiot. 
ism  as  Alcaeus  himself  wouhl  have  lon^jcd  to  second. 

In  the  following  vear  he  made  a sdU  more  intrej^d 
plunge  Into  authorship.  Havii^  oome  to  Edinburgh 
with  a  flock  of  sheep  for  sale,  and  being  encambered 

with  several  rbys  of  interval,  he  resolved  to  spend 
the  time  in  writmg  out  such  of  his  compositions  as 
he  could  most  readily  remember,  and  publishing  them 
in  the  form  of  a  poetical  pamphlet.  He  transcribed 
tbem  accordingly,  placed  them  in  the  bands  of  a 
publisher,  and  then  retired  to  the  Forest;  where  his 
production  afterwards  followed  him,  unrevise<l  and 
uncorrectcfl,  with  nut  a  few  blunders  gratuitously 
ailded  by  the  j^rinter.  This  was  but  a  sorry  com- 
mencement; and  like  man^  poets  after  their  firrt 
work  appears,  his  lucubrations  seencd  In  his  own 
eyes  so  inferior  in  the  form  of  a  published  book,  that 
he  wished  them  cancelled  and  annihilated.  I'.iit  the 
i  ress  bad  clutched  them,  and  their  recall  was  too 
l..;e. 

Soon  after  this  commeocement,  Hogg,  tmpaticnt 
of  the  narrow  drcmnstances  within  whtdi  he  was 

hampered,  and  conscious  that  hewas  fitted  for  some- 
thing better,  resolved  to  amend  his  fortunes  by 
migrating  either  to  the  Highlanils  or  the  Hebrides, 
and  finding  occupation  as  the  superintendent  of  an 
extensive  sneep-iarai.  But,  strongly  recommended 
though  he  was,  especially  by  Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.) 
Scott,  who  ha<l  thus  early  recc^nized  a  kindred 
g-  nius  in  llie  .'slicplierd,  tlu-  attempt  ^^as  unsuccess- 
ful; and  poor  Hogg,  on  returning  home,  lost  all  the 
money  he  still  possessed,  and  that,  too,  in  the  short 
space  of  a  week.  Something  was  needful  to  be  done 
Immediately;  and  in  this  strait  he  was  advised,  by 
his  stea<lfast  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  publish  a 
volume  of  poetry.  The  materials  were  already  at 
hand;  for  Hogg,  dissatisfied  with  the  imitations  of 
the  ancient  ballads  which  Scott  had  published  in  the 
MtnOrdsy  of  the  ScotHsk  BorAr^  had  made  sevetal 
attempts  of  the  same  kind  himself,  which  were  hif^hly 
estimated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  by  the  way.  tliat 
the  three  great  poets  of  Scotland-  Scott,  Hogg,  and 
Allan  Cunningham — commenced  their  poetical  career 
not  upon  the  refinements  of  the  modem  school,  bat 
the  rough  spirit-stirring  songs  of  shepherds  and  moss- 
troopers. Hogg's  collection  was  soon  in  readiness; 
and  on  nachine  £dinbni]^  SkoCt  introduced  hfan  to 
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Constalilc,  by  whom  the  volume  was  publishcl.  I 
imdcr  the  title  of  the  Moiinl.un  Bard.  By  this 
work,  which,  notwithstan<i.n;^  the  roughness  of  a  still 
uncultivated  mind,  possessed  indications  of  great  ori- 
ginality and  poetiad  merit,  and  by  a  prose  work 
which  he  produced  about  the  same  pericxl,  being  an 
Essay  on  Shtfp,  Hogg  cleared  the  sum  of  £yxi. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and,  we  believe,  (hinnt;  this 
visit  to  Edinlmrj^'h  in  search  of  a  pubhshcr,  that 
Scott,  who  admired  the  genius  of  Hogg,  and  was 
anosed  with  his  loueh-spun  simplicity,  invited  him 
to  dinner  In  Castle  Street,  where  a  party,  admirers 
of  the  Moutttain  Par  J.  were  ns-enihlr!  to  meet  with 
its  most  singular  author.  Hoiji;  aimed,  l)Ut  in  the 
dusty  shepherrl  costume  in  winch  he  had  attended 
the  cattle- marlcet,  and  with  hands  embrowned  with 
the  processes  of  recent  sheep-smearing.  In  this  state 

he  entered  the  drawing-room:— 

"Gentles,  mcthiiilcs  v"iifrouti: 
And  wherefore  (;.i/e  this  RiNxlly  company: 
A»  if  they  saw  s«inic  wondrous  monuraetit, 

S.pme  I  i  nict,  or  unuiUiU  proUigy?" 

But  Hogg  docs  not  appear  to  have  disturl>ed  himself 
with  their  astonishment:  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  a  finished  courtier  by  imiuiing  the  lady  of  the 
honse.   Mis.  Scott,  who  was  in  a  delicate  state  of 

health,  was  reclining  upon  a  sofa;  upon  which  Hogg, 
faithful  to  his  fair  exemplar,  threw  himself  in  the 
same  attitude  upon  a  sofa  opposite,  to  the  great  (li-,ii.ay 
of  the  lady,  who  saw  her  fine  chintx  crushed  and 
soiled  beneath  its  unwonted  bnrdcn.  During  the 
dinner  he  delighted  the  company  by  his  pithy  and 
original  conversation,  his  Doric  breadth  of  dialect, 
his  stories  and  songs,  wliich  were  all  producer!  as 
from  a  long- imprisoned  fountain.  But  as  the  con- 
treiaation  warmed  and  the  wine  circulated,  he  became 
leas  and  less  mindful  of  the  pattern  of  manners  he 
had  adopted,  and  more  completely  at  every  step  the 
unsophisticated  boon  companion  of  Kttrick  Forest; 
and  after  addressing  his  host  successively  as  "Mr. 
Scott,"  "Shcrra,"  "Scott,"  "  Walter." and  "Wattie," 
he  wound  up  the  climax  at  supper,  by  hading  Mrs. 
Scott  with  the  familiar  title  of  '•Charlotte." 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
had  now  made  considerable  advance  in  his  resem- 
lilaiiLe  to  Rol)ert  Bums.  When  his  hour  was  at  (tie 
darkest  he  had  published  a  volume  of  poetry  that 
raised  him  at  once  from  poverty  to  comparative 
wealth.  He  had  established  for  himself  a  poetical 
reputation,  and  obtained  an  entry  into  die  literary 

socictvof  the  capital.  But,  unfortunately,  the  parallel 
was  not  to  end  here,  for,  like  Hunis.  he  was  to  lose 
the  fortune  which  his  genius  had  create  1  .ilinost  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  been  won.  Master  of  the  enormous 
waxnof  £300, 1  io^  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  could 
accomplish  everything;  and  accordingly  he  rushed 
headlong  into  agricultural  speculations,  to  more  than 
tentimcs  thcamount,  and  soon  found  himself  ]>ennil<-.s 
and  ill  dei)t.  After  stnigglmg,  or  rather  floundenng 
on,  impeded  at  every  step  by  the  new  character  he  had 
•cqulrad,  of  a  man  that  could  win  but  not  keep— a 
character  roost  unfavosraUe  in  the  eyes  of  his  conn, 
trymen — Hogg  cast  about  for  other  ocaipation.  But 
his  choice  was  more  poetical  than  pruilenl:  he  wi-.hc<l 
to  oiitain  a  commission  in  ;i  unhtin  rctnimrtii.  Tins 
was  about  the  year  1808,  when  our  captains  of  militia 
were  menaced  with  something  more  serious  than 
theaooogwioes  of  pipeclay  and  parades;  for  an  inva- 
aioowas  imminent,  and  it  was  thought  that  Hogg, 
although  a  poet  and  admirable  writer  of  war-songs, 
was  more  likely,  in  a  charge  of  bayonets,  to  play  the 
part  of  a  Horace  than  a  Fyrtxus.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  suspicion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  gcwd  judge 
in  sneh  atatten^  iritoae  inAnenee  Hogg  solicited  u 


this  affair,  but  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his 
friend  by  representing  the  smallness  of  pay  attached 
to  a  militia  ensign's  commission.  I)isappnintc<l  in 
this,  his  next  ambition  was  a  ])l.Tce  in  the  excise;  but 
although  in  this  ui-e  Scott  exertctl  himself  with  all 
his  influence,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  soon  found  that 
he  had  as  little  chance  of  becoming  an  exciseman  as 

a  soMier.  It  was  perhaps  ns  well  for  him  that  this 
further  assimilation  to  Bums  was  not  accomplished. 

Thus  frustratc<l  in  all  his  efforts,  Hogg  now  re- 
solved to  embrace  authorship  as  a  profession.  It 
was  his  haH  resource,  for  nothing  remained  to  him 
but  his  pen,  and  he  had  already  tried  its  efBcacy. 
Full  of  this  purpose,  he  threw  his  plaid  over  his 
slv uilili  rs,  turned  his  back  on  Kttriek  F'uest,  and 
entered  Edinbui^h  as  if  he  had  druppeU  from  the 
clouds.  Fnrience,  experience^  tact,  a  graoelal  con- 
dliatorjr  manner,  and  maiiqr«awkiiig  monqT'tainng 
habits— in  each  and  all  cf  these,  mdeed,  be  was 
wofullv  wanting;  all  that  he  brought  to  the  tug  of 
life,  uliiili  was  now  to  begin  in  earnest,  was  high 
enthusiastic  genius  and  indomitable  pcrseveranee. 
He  was  now  at  the  .age  of  thirty-eight,  and  therefore 
ttK)  old  to  study  the  graces,  or  unlearn  the  habits  of 
his  former  life.  Hit  tirst  application  was  to  kmnal- 
ists  publishers,  editors  of  magazines,  and  booKseileis; 
but  after  going  the  round  in  <]uest  of  litcrar)'  occupa- 
tion, he  founil  himself  rebuffed  at  every  point.  At 
last  he  resolve  l  tn  try  a  volume  of  poetry;  but  so 
much  had  he  discontinued  for  years  the  practice  of 
verse*makiiig^  tliat  lie  was  obliged  to  draw  for  mate, 
rials  upon  his  early  com]K)sitions.  The  result  was 
the  Fifrrsf  Afins/r//,  a  wllection  of  songs,  of  which 
two. thirds  were  hi-,  own;  but  as  they  were  almost 
wholly  the  crude  pro<iuctions  of  his  early  days,  they 
acquired  little  popularity,  and  brought  him  no  profit 
— if  we  are  locMepc  the  kindnessm  the  Countess  of 
Dalkeith,  to  wlicmi  they  were  dedicated,  who  sent 
him  a  present  of  one  hundred  guineas  thrnugb  the 
hands  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  afterwards  befricndai 
him  still  more  substantially  when  she  became  Duchess 
of  Buccleugh.  Chagrined  at  the  bad  success  of  his 
/■'ffrest  Atinstrtt,  he  resolved  to  abandon  publishen 
as  the  enemies  of  all  genius,  and  turn  to  the  printers; 
but  these  he  found  as  stiffnecked  as  the  former  cla.ss, 
for  tliey  would  not  print  his  lncu^raliun^  without  the 
name  of  a  bookseller  as  publisher  on  the  tiile-i>age. 
His  proposal  also  was  little  calculated  to  win  them, 
for  it  was  to  publish  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the 
S/>y,  devoted  to  belles-lettres,  morals,  and  criticism. 
Such  a  journal,  and  by  such  a  man!— the  whole  trade 
cried  out  against  it.  At  length,  in  his  re>ean.hes, 
he  stumbled  upon  an  obscure  bookseller  w  ho  under- 
took the  office  of  printing  and  publishing,  and  the 
Sfy  in  due  time  came  forth;  but  ita  ItBguagc  by 
the  third  or  fourth  number  waxed  ao  wuruly  and 
indecorous,  that  many  of  the  subscribers  sent  in  their 
resignation.  But  Hogg,  who  was  stiffly  confident  in 
his  own  good  intentions,  and  unai>le  to  comprehend 
what  he  retk  nc  l  their  unreasonable  fastidiousness, 
persisted  in  his  delinqnenqr,  until  be  managed  to 
drive  all  the  subscribers  oat  of  the  field,  and  brtq| 
the  S/>y  to  an  untimeous  end  before  it  had  lived  and 
fretted  for  a  short  twelvemonth, 

Hogg  h.ad  now  plunged  into  the  unfathometl  sea 
of  authorship,  and  found  that  he  must  sink  or  swim 
as  the  case  might  be.  He  still  felt  his  deficiency  for 
a  literacy  life,  and  laboured  earnestly  to  amend  tt; 
but  as  he  was  too  old  for  a  regular  tndning  at  miA, 
he  endeavoured  to  attain  his  end  by  a  short  cut,  and 
for  this  purpose  attended  a  forum,  or  debating  sfxiety, 
that  had  been  set  up  by  a  few  aspiring  young  men  in 
Edinbuigh,  who  openol  their  meetings  to  the  public 
at  the  iste  of  ^penoe  a>head  aa  the  price  of  adnii* 
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sion.  Here  the  Shepherd,  %vho  entered  with  his 
wonted  aniuur  iiuo  the  work,  htcaine  a  frfijuent 
speaker;  ami  his  strange  medley  of  broad  Scotch  and 
imnely  quaint  phraseology,  combined  with  the  cicb 
origiittl  ideu  tlMt  fluhni  fma  hin  t  eveiy  move- 
mat,  made  him  a,  wondrous  &voarite  with  his  audi- 
tors, who  laughed,  wondcrcil  at,  and  admired  this 
most  sinjjuJjr  orator  all  lu  one  breath.  He  ever 
afterwards  retained  a  jjrateful  recollection  of  the 
benefits  he  derived  from  this  kind  of  schooling,  and 
declued  that  without  these  weekly  lessons  he  never 
could  have  suooeeded  as  he  did.  As  this  was  only 
preliminary  to  something  better,  he  now  set  himself 
in  giH>l  canicsl  to  produije  a  work  that  shoidd  .sur|i;is>, 
aU  be  had  yet  wniten,  and  give  him  a  place  amun^ 
tbe  poets  of  the  day— an  aim  that  vras  not  a  little 
ttmqgUicned  by  the  success  ofScott  and  By roii«  whom 
be  secretly  hoped  to  rivaL  As  on  former  occasions, 
hch.id  lyiiiji  besiilc  him  sundry  ballads  aiv\  tales,  the 
campo-.ilii)n  of  his  furtiier  days  which  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  lose;  and  m  the  plan  of  his  new  production 
these  were  to  be  interwoven  with  new  materials  into 
the  form  of  a  con&ecutive  story.  A  few  months  of 
application  sufficed  to  complete  the  work,  and  the 
result  was  the  Queett's  Wake.  To  find  a  publisher 
was  now  hi-.  ta-.k.  He  repaired  to  head-quarters  at 
once,  by  applying  to  Mr.  Con-Stable;  but  **  the  Crafty," 
who  no  doubt  was  inundated  wiUi  Similar  niptica- 
Ikm,  and  was  too  wise  to  bity  *  pjg  in  «  poike,  re- 
fined to  have  anything  to  do  in  the  afBifr  until  he 
had  seen  the  manuscript.  This  reasonable  reque.st 
tbe  poet  refused,  with  "Wliat  skill  have  you  about 
the  merits  of  a  b<K>k.'*"  "It  may  be  so,  lloj^j;,"  re- 
plied the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  Scottish  ()ublishen>,  "but 
I  know  as  well  how  to  sell  a  book  z.^  any  man,  which 
iboold  be  aooe  ooneera  of  fooni  and  1  know  how 
to  bay  one  too.**  Another  publidier  was  dtlinately 
found,  and  in  theqiringof  1813  ihnQtieetit  Wttke 

appcarciJ. 

Of  this  beautiful  poem,  universally  known  and  ad- 
mired as  it  has  been  and  still  continues  to  be,  nothing 
can  now  be  said,  whether  in  criticism  or  landation, 
that  has  not  already  been  said  a  hundred  times  over. 
It  has  appropriately  taken  its  permanent  place  in 
British  poetry,  where  it  promises  to  be  as  hiyhly 
valued,  and  to  last  as  lon^;,  as  anything  that  has  been 
produced  by  CamplKll,  .Scott,  or  Byron.   On  iu  ap- 
praiance  tlw  whole  reading  public  were  struck  with 
astonidiraent.   That  tales  so  striking,  that  pictures 
so  full  of  cthcrc.ll  l)cnuty  ami  grandeur,  and  a  versifi- 
cation stj  ^racelul  and  musical,  should  have  been  the 
produce  ot  an  uneducated  shepherd  I    it  was  one  of 
thoM  literary  phenomena  which  occur  only  at  rare 
intervals,  for  the  perplexity  of  criticism,  and  the  sub- 
venion  of  its  authority  and  rule.    By  what  strange 
power  or  chance  had  such  a  man  been  able  to  de- 
scribe the  fairy  queen  and  her  i;Iincrin<,'  train  ri<iin;4 
along  to  the  music  of  their  own  silver  bells;  or  the 
unearthly  voyages  and  revels  of  the  witch  of  Fife;  or 
that  vast  pillared  temple  of  natuie,  Staffa,  amidst  the 
deep  etenial  anthem  of  its  waves;  or  the  phantom- 
set-r  Columba,  bewailing  the  inicjuitics  of  his  once 
hiiiovved  isle,  and  dooming  its  sinful  ahlwt  and 
monks  to  the  ruin  they  had  merited  !    Hut  above  all 
these,  the  tale  of  "KUmcny"  bore  the  pre-eminence; 
for  in  it  the  poet's  excellences  were  concentrated, 
whether  in  the  wild  and  wonderful  of  conception  or 
beantycrf^  execution;  while  the  mtislc  of  the  latifjuage 
arrested  the  ear,  xstlid  the  rich  compositions  of  Weber 
when  his  Der  Freisckuti  and  Obcron  tirst  broke  upon 
the  public. 

By  tbe  publication  of  the  Qiuetis  Wake  its  author 
*as  reoognlxed  not  only  as  a  veritable  poet,  but  one 
«f  the  Upaac  order;  and  as  it  went  through  five  edi- 


tions in  a  short  time,  it  tended  greatly  to  relieve  his 
straitenci,!  circumstatices.  At  this  time  also  he  was 
in  the  practice  of  contributing  articles  to  the  Scottish 
RtlHtm^  a  Quarterly  periodical  of  some  literary  repu- 
tation; and  on  tbe  appearance  of  tJutJslec/  Palms, 
by  John  Wilson,  then  little  known  to  fiune,  Hogg, 

who  was  deli^'lit«l  with  the  striking  incidents  and 
rich  imaj,'ery  ol  iiie  poem,  wrote  a  eulogistic  criticism, 
which  wa^  published  in  the  Reiicv.  liut  amidst  so 
much  warm-hearted  commendation  which  he  doled 
out,  it  was  necessary  to  find  fault  somewhere;  atMl, 
accordingly,  he  fastened  upon  the  incident  of  the 
hero  and  heroine  having  been  sent  in  an  open  boat 
over  some  hundrc-tl  leagues  of  ocean,  without  tlie 
slightest  mention  of  any  victualling  for  such  a  voyage. 
Had  Hqa  hat  read  a  romance  or  two  of  the  chivaU 
roos  ageOie  woatd  have  known  bow  easily  people 
can  live  without  food,  as  wdl  as  be  hacked  to  pieces 
without  (iyinf^.  He  was  imjiatient  to  come  into  con- 
tact w  .th  the  talented  author  of  tlie  p<ieni,  and  as  no 
one  was  at  hand  to'  introduce  him,  he  iiitrinluced 
himself.  On  this  occasion  he  quoted  once  more 
what  he  thought  the  crving  grievance  of  the  A4r^ 
Palms,  with  "  Ve  ken  that  it  was  arrant  nonsense  to 
set  a  man  and  wife  awa  sailing  ower  the  sea  wi*  nae- 
thing  to  fill  their  stamach  but  the  cauld  wind.  You 
should  most  certainly  ha'e  put  Mjme  o'  provisions  in 
the  Ixjat."  "O,  sir,"  rci)lied  the  future  Christopher 
North,  with  a  look  of  great  gravity,  while  inwardly 
the  cockles  of  his  heart  were  dancing  with  laughter, 
"they  were  on  the  water  only  a  single  night;  and, 
moreover,  let  me  tell  you,  filling  the  l>elly  is  scarcely 
one  of  tlic  poetical  occ\ii)alinris.  ^'ou  know,  sir, 
tiuy  may  hal  t  had  bread  and  (hetse  in  their  pockets 
w  ithout  my  taking  the  trouble  of  mentioning  that  in 
the  poeml"  This  wai  perfectly  satisfactory  to  his 
unsophisticated  hearer,  who  replied,  "Faith,  I  dare 
say  you're  right  after  a';  but,  do  yott  kco,  the  thing 
never  struck  me,  man?" 

Before  proceeding  with  the  literary  labours  of 
James  H^g^,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  an  incident 
characteristic  of  so  singular  a  man,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  re-establish  himself  in  life  as  a  fanner 
— the  department  for  which  he  thought  himself  best 
fitleil.  For  this,  as  in  most  of  his  other  attemi  ts, 
patronage  was  necessary;  and  he  bethought  himself 
of  the  Duchess  of  Bucdcuch,  w  hose  Uadness  and 
condescension  he  had  more  than  once  experienced 
already.  Having  screwed  up  his  courage  to  the  point 
of  requesting',  lie  r.\:.i\c  his  application  tO  her  gffMO 
in  the  following  >trangc  epistle: — 

"  To  her  Grate  the  Duchess  of  Buecieuek^  DalMA 
Paiaee.  Fonvmrdti  Hfettn.  Grieve  emet  SMt, 
Haiters,  Edi$iti$rgk. 

"May  it  Please  your  Grace,— I  have  often 
grieved  you  by  my  ajiplications  for  this  and  that. 
1  am  sensible  of  this,  for  I  have  bad  many  instances 
ofyoor  wishes  to  be  of  service  to  me,  could  you  have 
known  what  to  do  for  that  purpose.  But  there  are 
some  eccentric  characters  in  the  worid,  of  whom  no 
person  can  judge  or  know  what  will  jirove  beneficial, 
or  what  may  prove  their  banc.  I  have  a^jain  and 
again  received  of  your  graces  private  bf)unty,  and 
though  it  made  me  love  and  respect  you  the  more, 
I  was  nevertheless  nieved  at  it.  It  was  never  your 
grace's  money  that  1  wanted,  but  the  honour  of  your 
countenance ;  indeed,  my  heart  could  never  yield  to 
the  ho[)e  of  being  pat^oni^ed  by  any  house  save  that 
of  Huccleuch,  whom  I  deemed  bound  to  cherish 
every  plant  that  indicated  anything  oat Oftheeommon 
way  on  the  braes  of  Ettrick  and  Yanow. 

**I  know  yon  will  be  thinking  that  dii's  long  pre- 
lude is  to  end  with  a  request.  No»  madam  1  I  have 
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taken  the  rcs<»luiion  of  never  making  another  rcfiuest. 
I  Will,  however,  tell  yoa  a  atoiy,  which  iit  I  believe, 
founded  on  a  fact: — 

"There  Is  a  miall  f.\rm  at  the  head  of  a  water 
called  .  .  .  possessed  by  a  mean  fellow  named 
.  .  .  A  third  of  it  has  been  taken  off,  and  laid  into 
another  farm;  the  remainder  ;i>  yet  unai  >propriated. 
Now,  there  is  a  certain  poor  hard,  who  h;is  two  ul<l 
parents,  each  of  them  upwards  of  cighty-rmr  vt  ars 
of  age,  and  that  bard  has  no  house  nor  home  to  shelter 
these  poor  parents  in,  or  dieer  the  evening^  of  their 
lives.  A  single  line  from  a  certain  verj*  great  and  very 
beautiful  lady,  to  a  certain  Mr.  Riddle/  would  in- 
sure that  small  pci'.diLle  to  the  bard  at  once.  lUit 
she  will  grant  no  .such  thine !  I  appeal  to  your 
giaoe  if  she  is  not  a  very  bad  lady  that?  I  am  your 
giBce^s  ever  obliged  and  giatefult 

"Tames  Hogg, 
"The  Ettrick  Shepheid." 

"Ettrick  Bank,  March  17,  1814." 

This  carious  application^  which  the  duchess  re- 
oeived  only  a  few  nonths  before  her  death,  remained 

unanswered — not  fipom  remissness,  however,  V)ut  the 
fear  of  "seeing  herself  In  ]>rint,"  should  vho  m)ik1i- 
safea  reply.  She  sent  the  letter  to  Sir  Walter  SiHt, 
reauesting  him  to  inform  his  poetical  friend  of  the 
duke's  unwillingness  to  displace  a  tenant,  and  assure 
him  withal  of  her  wish  to  serve  him  whenever  a  suit- 
able opportunity  occurred.  On  Scott's  first  visit  to 
the  dulie  after  the  death  of  the  duchess,  the  case  of 
Hogg  was  introduced,  and  his  grace  feelingly  said, 
"I  must  now  consider  this  poor  man's  case  as  ier 
legacy."  The  ultimate  result  of  this  resolution  was 
the  establishment  of  Hogg;  three  yeois  afterwards, 
in  a  snug  farm  on  Altrive  Lake,  at  a  merely  nominal 
rent,  where  he  mi^ht  have  every  opportunity  of 
securing  comfort  an<i  independence. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  was  necessary  for 
Hogg  to  bestir  himself  to  keep  poverty  l>oth  from 
hesrui  and  door.  Notwithstanding  the  fame  of  the 
Qmafs  Wake,  its  publication  was  attended  with  so 
many  mischances,  that  the  profits  were  in.ndeijuate 
and  at  wide  intervals.  liesicies,  it  ni'ist  be  remern- 
l>ered  that  money,  which  can  make  to  itself  wings 
even  in  the  custody  of  the  prudent,  has  its  chances 
of  escape  multiplied  fifty-fold  when  in  the  keeping 
of  a  poet,  and  such  a  poet  as  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
whose  knowledge  of  man  and  life  was  anything  but 
practical.  In  1015  his  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun  appcarc<l. 
But,  notwithstanding  its  many  powerful  descriptions 
and  poetical  passages,  the  reception  which  the  pub- 
lic gave  to  the  work  betokened  disappointment:  their 
hopes  hod  been  raised  so  high  by  the  Wake,  that 
anything  short  of  it  had  little  ch.nnce  of  success.  In 
America,  however,  it  had  a  better  reception,  where 
the  sale  of  lo.ooo  copies  extended  the  author's  re- 
putation, but  without  bettering  his  finances.  A 
rebuff  like  this  would  have  deterred  most  anthors ; 
but  Hogg  had  such  an  implicit  faith  in  his  own  genius, 
that  he  believed  himselr  to  be  right  in  his  estimate 
of  the  poem,  and  tlie  whole  literary  world  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  the  publishers  were  in  a  conspiracy 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Pili^ims.  Thu  was 
soon  after  followed  by  Aiador  0/  tke  Motr^  a  poem 
in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  which  he  reckoned  his 
masterpiece  of  versification.  But  here  again  the 
world  outvoted  hitn,  for  Miidor  of  the  Moor  was 
reckoned  inferior  even  to  its  predeces.sor— a  judg- 
ment which  has  never  as  yet  been  reversed. 

"My  next  litenuy  adventure, "  says  Hogg  in  one 


This  was  M^or  Kiddell,  cfaamberlaiu  to  the  Duke  of  liuc- 
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of  his  autobiographies,  "was  the  most  extravagant 
of  any.  I  took  it  iiUo  my  head  that  I  would  collect 
a  poem  from  every  living  author  in  Britain,  and  pab« 
lish  them  in  a  neat  and  elegant  volume,  by  wnidl 
I  calculated  I  might  make  my  fortune."  It  was  easy 
to  ask,  but  to  obtain  such  a  favour  w.-is  the  difficulty; 
for  the  best  poets  refused  a  conlril)ution  of  any  kind, 
while  those  of  a  second  or  tlnnl  rate,  who  complied, 
sent  what  was  little  IxUcr  llian  the  dregs  of  their 
ink-horns.  Of  these  refusals,  that  of  Sir  Walter  Soolt 
especially  incensed  him;  and  man  angry  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  great  minstrel  on  the  occasion,  he 
changed  the  prefatory  "dear  sir"  into  "damned  sir," 
and  ended  with  "yours  with  di-gust,  &c."  \  quar- 
rel of  some  weeks'  standing  was  the  consequence 
between  the  reckless,  hot-headed,  but  warm-hearted 
Shepherd,  and  equally  warm-hearted  but  wiser  friend 
and  patron.  At  length,  finding  that  he  could  not 
ohtain  materials,  or  at  least  such  as  were  fitted  for 
his  purpose,  Hogg  resolved  to  create  them.  With 
great  glee  he  accordingly  set  t<3  w  ork  to  pfodooesi^ 

an  imitation  of  each  distinguished  poet  as  miriit  be 
mistaken  for  an  original,  and  fitolicked  tfaroi^  this 

arduous  task  as  if  it  had  been  capital  fim.  The 
w  hole  scries  of  imitations,  except  a  very  small  pro- 
portion, was  written  in  three  weeks;  and  when  com- 
pleted, the  volume  was  published  under  the  title  of 
The  flUtk  Mirror,  or  Lrfing^  Bards  of  Britain.  It 
was  SO  snooeasfvl  that  the  mat  edition  was  sold  in 
six  weeks.  Still,  it  must  be  owned,  that  it  never 
attained  the  same  tmiver'-nl  inijiularityas  the  Rejiiled 
^d'd/m^j^,  notwithstanding  it  s  superior  poetical  merit 
to  the  latter  production.  The  imitation  was,  in  most 
cases,  too  exaggerated  to  pass  current,  so  that  the 
public  lost  the  luxury  of  being  cheated.  Of  tins  he 
was  himself  partly  conscious,  and  says,  "I  was  led 
to  think  that,  had  the  imitations  of  Wordsworth  been 
less  a  caricature,  the  work  n»ight  have  passe<i,  for  a 
season  at  least,  as  the  genuine  productions  of  the 
authors  themselves  whose  names  were  prefixed  to  the 
several  poems." 
In  the  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  PmHc 

MitTor,  Hogg  published  two  volumes  under  the  title 
of  Dramatic  Tales.    Among  his  poetical  aspirations 
had  been  that  of  producing  something  for  the  stage; 
but,  in  common  with  most  candidates  for  such  honour, 
he  had  been  repelled  by  the  difficulties  of  access  to 
the  green-room,  so  that  "'sdeath  I'll  print  it!"  the 
only  alternative  of  a  disap|>ointe<l  dramatic  poet,  was 
adoi>teil  by  the  Shepherd.    But  the  drama  was  not 
his  forte,  notwithstanding  his  own  opinion  to  the 
contrary;  and  the  oold  reception  of  his  plays  by  the 
reading  public  SO  incensed  him,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  oecasiooal  idle  song  to  beguile  a  leime 
hour,  he  resolved  to  write  jioetry  no  mure.  Still, 
write  he  must,  for  his  ncces^^ilics  requiretl  it,  and 
therefore  he  turnetl  to  prose.    Like  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
he  would  become  a  novelist,  and  perhaps  succeed  as 
well  as  Sir  Walter  had  done.    He  accordingly  pro- 
duced The  Brownie  «f  Btdtbeck  and  other  Tales,  which 
was  published  In  two  volumes.    Unfortunately  for 
the  "Brownie,"  the  ground  whicli  it  entered  was  so 
fully  occupied  by  Old  Ahrtality,  that  there  w.-is  little 
chance  of  its  obtaining  fiilr  play,  even  had  its  merits 
been  greater  than  th^  were;  and  although  it  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  the  aspersed  Covenanters,  it  was 
regarded  after  all  as  a  humble  and  unsucce'^fu!  imi- 
tation of  the  Great  UitlrtiKcti.  wlio  was  then  in  the 
ascendency.     Hoi^g,  in  his  own  vintlication,  h.\>  told 
us  that  the  Brovonuof  Bodsbeck  was  written  consider- 
ably prior  to  the  pnuication  of  Old  Mortality,  .-uid 
might  have  appeaml  a  year  before  the  latter  but  Ibr 
the  obstinacy  of  the  puUisher,  whose  taste  it  did  aot 
hrppentosuit 
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Tlie  next  atfemjit  of  Ho;;,;  was  to  collect  the  jfaco' 
l\U  Rtlus  ofSfotland  tor  ])iil>lication,  a  measure  which 
tuJ  ixen  proposed  to  the  liighhiul  Society  of  Lon- 
Uoo  by  its  noble  chaimuui  tbe  Duke  fli*  Suuex. 
or  his  quest  on  this  new  trmeic  Sir  Walter  Scon  thus 

writts  in  one  of  his  letters:  "  Hog{;  is  here,  busy 
with  his  Jacobite  songs.  I  wish  he  may  ^<e\  hand- 
somely  througb^  ixt  he  is  profoundly  ignorant  <if 
litiUMy;  and  it  b  an  awkward  thins  to  read  in  order 
that  jon  may  write.  I  give  him  Jl  the  help  I  can, 
bat  oe  sometimes  poses  me.  For  instance,  he  c\me 
yesterday,  open  mouth,  imjuirinj;  what  great  (iigiiihed 
clergyman  had  distinguished  himself  at  Killiecrankie 
—not  exactly  the  scene  where  one  would  have  ex> 
pected  a  charchnun  to  shine— and  I  found  with  tome 
difficulty  that  he  had  mistaken  Major-general  Canon, 
called,  in  Kenne<ly's  Latin  song,  Canonicus  Gallo- 
vtdUttsii,  for  the  canon  of  a  calhedi "  'I'lii^  w,;^ 
ridiculous  enough;  but  we  suspect  there  are  hundreds 
in  Scotland  who  have  passeil  through  the  high- 
school,  and,  it  may  the  college  :o  boot,  who 
wodld  have  iUlen  into  the  same  mistake.  This 
ignorance  of  Latin  and  histon,-  was  not  the  only 
difficulty  that  Hogg  encountered,  for  he  found  the 
Hig^daad  peasantry  themselves  very  jealous  about 
li^B^  op  their  old  tokens  of  Jacobitism  to  a  stran- 
ger, ieaiing  that  they  might  be  manufactured  into 
a  matter  of  lii^h-trcason.  But  he  jicrscvcrcd  stoutly 
in  his  task  ;  and  the  first  volume  of  the  work  was 
bn^uglit  out  in  1819,  and  the  second  in  1821.  To 
his  uodostfy  as  a  collector  was  also  added  his  own 
iMtive  poetical  uleut,  for  wmm  of  the  bett  songs 
woe  his  own  composition;  and  nothing  delighted 
him  so  much  as  the  mistake  of  the  Edinhtrgk  A'f- 
z-irzi;  when,  in  Us  sweeping  condemnation  of  these 
fsuo^  RelkSt  it  made  a  most  Csvourable  exception 
bi  bdialf  of  Donald  M*GiIl«vry^the  produce  of  his 
own  pen.  Ho^,  who  was  wont  to  praise  or  blame 
Umself  as  unscrupulously  and  frankly  a.s  if  he  had 
been  speaking  of  some  neutral  person,  regarded  the 
completion  of  this  work  with  no  little  complacency, 
and  has  said  of  it  in  one  of  his  autobiograpliies,  "1 
am  nre  I  produced  two  volumes  of  Jdco&ik  Jielks, 
soch  as  no  man  in  Scotland  or  Eneland  could  have 
prod.icc'l  but  myself."  Between  the  interval  of  the 
i.r-i  and  second  volume  of  the  Nflus,  he  published, 
in  1820,  his  Winti-r  Ezeiiiti^  Tain,  the  greater  jiart 
of  which  he  bad  written  in  early  life,  when  he  was  a 
shepherd  among  the  moontmint.  These  tales,  though 
written  under  such  circumstances,  arc  among  the 
best  of  his  prosc  productions;  and  Done  wh<^  rend 
them  can  fad  to  Iw  struck  with  the  lil'e-Iiko  reality 
and  air  of  truthfulness  with  which  they  are  per^•3ded. 
Let  the  event  narrated  be  however  absurd  or  impos- 
sible^ tbe  leader  is  compelled  to  swallow  it ;  for  while 
tbe  aothor  writes  as  if  he  were  deponing  upon  oath, 
and  descends  to  the  minutest  circumstantiality,  he 
goes  onward  with  such  earnestness  as  leaves  little 
room  for  douhi  or  disputation. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  singular  snnner 
in  which  Hogg  obtained  his  little  fiirm  at  Allrivc, 

up-in  a  merely  nominal  rent,  which,  ])y  the  way,  A\as 
never  exacted.  One  would  have  thought  that  here, 
even  in  s-pitc  of  the  precariousness  of  authorship,  he 
would  have  beoi  able  to  seat  himself  in  conifort 
underhisown  vine  and  fig-tree.  Bat  lie  toon  showed 
that  while  he  had  too  little  priidence  to  he  a  money- 
making  poet,  he  had  too  much  genius  t>j  lie  a  plod- 
ding successful  farmer.  He  removed  to  his  farm  in 
1817,  and  after  buddmg  upon  it  a  handsome  cottage, 
he  took  to  himself  a  partner  of  his  home  and  nis 
cares  in  i8ao,  when  he  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
forty-eight.  After  his  roarrujje,  hmling  the  farm 
of  Akfivc  Lake  loo  ainaU  for  hii  wants  or  ambitton. 


he  took  on  lease  the  larger  adjoining  one  of  Mount 
Benger;  but  although  the  profits  of  his  past  literary 
labours  enabled  him  to  expend  ;^iooo  in  stocking 
it,  he  SO<m  found  that  this  was  not  half  enough.  He 
therefore  encountered  such  difficulties  at  the  outset 
as  ol)!tr;L\i  him  to  renew  his  literary  laboui^,  .ind 
continue  his  dependence  upon  publishers.  Lom- 
mendng  now  the  trade  of  novelist  la  good  earnest, 
be  wrote,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  Thrtt 
Perils  of  Matt,  vit.  War,  Women,  and  Wikkerafi^ 
a  strange  nietlley  of  extravagant  incident  and  beauti- 
ful description;  and  soon  .ifler  a  similar  work  in  three 
volumes,  entitled  the  '/'/'ne,-  J\:  iIs  of  Women.  Be- 
fore these  works  were  published,  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.  oocancd,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  thmk. 
ing  that  o  memorial  of  thisaugiist  spei'.ule  from  the 
pen  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  would  l»e  a  rich  origi- 
nality, and  might  jiroduce  him  a  golden  requital, 
solicited  and  obtained  a  place  for  Hogg,  as  well  as 
himself,  in  the  Hall  and  Abbey  of  Westminster^  to 
witness  the  coronation.  With  this  permission  was 
coupled  an  invitation  from  Lord  Sidmouth  to  dine 
with  him  after  the  solemnity,  when  the  two  ]ioets 
would  meet  the  Duke  of  York  and  a  few  other  Jaco- 
bites. Here  was  an  opportunity  of  princely  uatron- 
ag?  such  as  few  peMmt-poeta  have  esgqyea ;  and 
Scott  accordingly  annotnwed  the  aflair  to  Hogg, 
requesting  him  to  join  him  at  Lilinhurgh,  ai.d  >t  t 
off  with  him  to  the  great  metropolis.  But  pr>or 
H"gg! — wTote  "with  the  tear  in  his  eye,'*  as  he 
declared,  to  say  that  his  taking  such  a  journey  was 
impossible — and  why?  because  the  great  yearly 
Border  fair,  held  in  St.  Boswell's  Grei-n,  in  Rox- 
burghshire, happened  at  the  same  period,  a:id  he 
could  not  alisent  himself  from  the  meeting!  In  the 
following  year  (1822)  the  king's  visit  to  Edinbui|{h 
occuiTed;  and  Hogg,  either  infected  with  the  national 
epidemic,  or  to  vindicate  his  loyalty,  that  had  slum- 
bered so  strangely  at  the  time  of  the  coronation, 
producol  a  ptxiical  welcome  to  the  memorable 
advent,  entitled  The  Royat  JithiUt,  a  Scctttsh  Masifue. 
As  such  courtly  masques  are  but  forced  productions 
at  tbe  best,  that  of  tbe  Shepherd  was  scarcely  better 
than  die  bst  hrareate  lays,  if  we  except  a  few  genuine 

poetical  touches  here  and  there,  such  .ns  ri'y.il  ra\  inir 
can  seldom  purchas<^i.  in  sjie.nking  of  this  elfusion, 
the  Shepherd  mxtvtly  adds,  "1  got  no  money  for  it ; 
but  I  got  what  I  held  in  higher  estimation— bis 
majesty's  thanks  for  this  and  my  other  loyal  and 
national  son:;s.  Tlie  note  ix  written  by  Sir  Robert 
I'etl,  in  his  iii.ijesty's  name,  and  I  have  j>reserved  it 
.IS  a  relic.  " 

After  this  Hogg  continued  for  several  years  to  w  rite 
in  prose  and  verse  for  the  periotlicals,  "sometimcB 
receiving  lit>eral  payment,"  ne  tells  us,  "and  some* 
times  none,  just  as  the  editor  or  proprietor  left  dis- 
pnsed.''  But  the  ]K"riodic-al  to  wliicli  he  chiefly 
adhered,  and  of  w  hich  he  had  been  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal founders,  was  /{laclni>ood's  AfHgnim.  And 
who  that  ha»  read  the  Acdts  Aminmmim  can  fail  to 
recollect  the  foil  portrait  of  the  Shepherd  given  there 
as  he  dressed  and  looked,  as  he  th<night,  sjiokc,  and 
acted;  even  as  he  ate,  drank,  and  .slept?  Over- 
charged the  picture  certainly  wa.s  and  of  this  he 
vehemently  cmnplained;  but  still,  bow  few  have  sat 
to  sach  a  limner,  and  have  received  such  justice, 
where  justice  was  most  required?  .Still  more  re.ison- 
ably  he  compLiined  of  the  many  sentiments  attiibuted 
to  him  which  he  never  conceived,  as  well  as  the 
talcs  and  songs  which  he  had  never  comjx)5ed,  al- 
though they  were  given  as  bi.s  ovm  in  these  widely- 
admired  Noctes,    He  now  collected  his  own  veritanle 

£rose  contributions  to  Blatkwood,  and  published  them 
I  two  vohmies,  under  the  title  of  the  SM^ktrd*s 
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Calendar — a  work  more  vicorously  written,  and 
which  attained  a  higher  poptuari^,  thao  any  of  his 
former  prose  productions. 

Hut,  in  the  meant iiue,  wli.it  had  become  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  s  fanning?  The  reader  may  v  eil 
conclude  that  all  this  authorship  was  either  cause  or 
effect — that  it  either  brought  hia  fitrm  to  nought,  or 
was  the  despentte  resource  of  utter  failure  in  all  his 
agricultural  cnieavour-..  iJoth  cniijccturcs  arc  hut 
too  correct.  His  extensive  connection  u  uh  the  liter- 
ary society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  laNte  he  had  ac- 
quired for  popular  laudation,  made  the  occupatioos 
of  •  farmer  a  perfect  weuinesa  to  his  henit,  to  that 
he  was  more  Irequently  to  lie  found  among  the  in- 
tellectual throng  of  the  metropolis  than  uidi  ihc 
ploughmen  and  shcplierds  of  Mount  Hcngcr.  Nor 
was  it  better  when  he  betook  himself  to  his  rural 
hone;  fimr  every  idle  tourist,  every  lion-hunter, 
every  wandering  poet,  every  effete  or  embryo  scrib- 
bler, must  nee«ls  make  a  pilgrim.ige  to  the  wonder- 
ful poet  of  Altrivc  I.ake;  ami  Ilogi;,  whose  heart 
overflowed  with  hospitality,  entertained  them  at  his 
bonnl,  and  BOt  only  s^ptandeved  npon  them  his  hard- 
won  lesottfces  but,  what  was  mote  valuable,  his  time 
also.   It  U  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  when  his 

lease  of  Mount  Bengcr  had  expireil,  he  found  hiniself, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  not  a  sixpence  richer  than  when 
he  began  the  world.  One  resource  was  still  in  pro- 
spect. It  was  now  the  fashion  to  bring  out  the  well- 
established  works  of  our  popular  authors  in  reprints 
of  monthly  volumes,  by  which  plan  the  j^lcaning  was 
often  more  abumhirit  than  the  original  harvest ;  and 
Hogg  resolved  to  a\  ail  lunisclf,  like  other-.,  of  such 
a  promising  opportunity.  For  this  purpose  he 
entered  Into  negotiation  with  a  Loiidon  publisher  to 
bring  out  a  selection  of  his  prose  productions  in 
volumes  every  two  months,  under  the  title  of  Altrii>e 
Tiil'i  :  anil,  to  [x-rfect  the  engagement,  he  resolved  to 
repair  in  person  tu  the  metropolis.  This  he  did  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1832,  when,  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  his  life,  he  who  had  appeared  to  the  English 
admirers  of  the  Qtuetft  Waketa,  a  poetical  myth,  and 
not  an  une  huati  ■!  shepherd  of  real  flesh  and  blood, 
presented  luiii>rll,  ni  all  his  rustic  simplicity  and 
reality,  to  the  w  ind-  ring  coteries  of  London.  It  is 
needless  to  add  how  be  was  welcomed  and  fisted, 
lie  was  not  only  a  lion,  bat  such  a  lion  as  ^  whole 
kingdom  of  Cockaigne  had  never  l)ccn  privileged  to 
witness;  and  they  could  not  sutTiciently  admire  the 
whole  m.-in,  combining,  as  he  did,  such  warmth  of 
heart  and  richness  of  thought,  with  such  genuine  un- 
varnished ttmplidty  of  speech,  appearance,  and  bear- 
,  ing.  lie  was  a  real  shepherd  after  all  -  and  he  w.as 
the  Shepherd.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  flattery  and 
Welcome  with  whicii  he  wa?.  received  by  won<ler- 
loving  London  during  a  three  months'  stay,  his  ill 
lock,  which  abode  with  him  to  the  last,  made  his 
coming  a  mere  holiday  visit,  and  nothi^  more.  As 
soon  as  the  first  volume  of  the  Altrivt  Twes  appeared 
the  publisher  faileii,  and  the  work  was  stopjicd,  so 
that,  with  hopes  utterly  blighted  in  a  matter  upon 
which  he  had  phaced  so  much  reliance,  he  fell  back 
upon  the  precarious  resource  of  magazine  writing. 
Two  yean  after  he  published  a  volume  of  lay  ser- 
mons, or  rather  e•~^ayN,  which  issue  1  from  a  Lontlon 
press,  but  brought  li.in  sUnder  rennineration.  A 
third  attempt,  which  he  made  the  following  year 
(li^iS).  the  publication  of  the  Montrw  TaUst 
in  three  volumes.  This  was  also  published  by  the 
same  luckless  bookseller  in  whose  hands  the  Altrive 
Tola  had  become  bankrupt ;  but  a  fresh  insolvency, 
only  eight  months  after  the  new  work  had  .Tppearcil, 
sent  the  author's  hopes  of  profit  to  the  winds.  Cer- 
tainly none  but  a  gsnuiae  child  of  nature  to  the  last 


— one  holding  to  the  vcr)-  end  of  hlidays  thecaafid* 

ing  faith  of  infancy  and  the  unexperienced  sinnilicity 
of  boyhood,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  come  and  gone 
could  have  so  failed,  and  failed  continually  I  15ut 
such  was  I  logg ;  and  if  before  a  baisain  he  neitha 
doubted  nor  suspected,  so,  after  its  fimuie,  he  neither 
desponded  nor  despaired.  He  was  always  date 
witn  cheCffillnCM  and  hope,  and  ready  for  new  ad- 
venture. 

liut  the  most  elastic  bow,  however  enduring,  must 
finally  yield;  and  Hogg,  who  had  now  reached  his 
slat  v-fourth  year,  and  enjoyed  such  a  state  of  roinut 
health,  actinty,  and  vigour  as  fidls  to  the  lot  of  few 

poftv,  cond)ined  with  a  cniiNtitutiona!  cheerfulness 
of  teiiiper.iment,  such  a-,  the  most  fortunate  niii;ht 
have  envie'l,  was  to  close  hi^  eventful  career.  Much 
as  he  had  written,  the  wonder  had  continued  totbc 
last  that  one  so  etlucated  and  circumstanced  ooaU 
w  rite  so  well.  His  closing  days,  whidi  at  fint  gsve 
no  premonition  of  their  result,  found  him  emplored 
in  compiling  a  Miiall  volume  of  sacred  poetry,  while 
his  walks  in  the  moors,  amidst  the  fresh  heather-bells 
and  the  bleating  of  flocks,  made  him  feel  as  if  the 
season  of  decay  were  still  distant.  But  his  com- 
plaint, which  was  an  affection  of  the  liver,  so  rapnily 
increa>ed,  that,  after  an  illness  of  four  weel.^,  he  died 
at  his  cottage  of  Altrive  I^ke,  on  the  Varnui,  oa 
the  iist  of  November,  1835,  leaving  a  widow  and 
five  children  dependent  noon  the  gratitude  of  a  oooo- 
try  whose  scenes  he  has  (Mscribea,  and  whose  worth 
he  has  eulogized  so  eloquently.*  His  works  of 
which  Me  have  not  enumerated  the  full  amount  in 
poetry  and  prose,  ha\e  >iiKe  Inxn  publishcil  at  Glas- 
gow, entire,  in  eleven  volumes,  and  subsequently  io 
two  large  volumes  of  donble-colamned  royal  octavo. 
In  1860  a  public  monument  was  erected  to  his  o» 
mory  on  a  ^cturesque  spot  midway  between  the 
Loch  of  the  Lowes  and  St.  Mar\'s  Loch,  whcu' the 
figure  of  the  poet  is  reurcsented  as  seated  upon  aa 
oak  root,  with  his  faitnlU  dOf  HeCtOT  COUnid  St 

bis  feet  Thus  passed  away  a  man  whose  Mmcirill 
continue  to  be  coeval  with  that  of  Ettridc  or  the 

Yarrow,  and  whom  Scotland  at  large,  as  long  as 
she  cherishes  the  remembnuice  of  her  past  natioul 
gcnlu^  will  never  williagjiy  farffH. 

BOLTBUBR,  John,  a  celebrated  matbenattdsa 

and  astronomer,  iM'tttr  known  by  the  I-itin  terms 
/A-  Siuni/vii\>,  or  .S\u  n>/'ustt\  occasionolly  al-<j  re- 
ceiving the  Vernacular  ap|>elI.itioiiv  of  Holywood  .i.'^.  l 
Hallifax,  and  by  one  writer  Ixirbarously  named 
S4t(erf>us(hius.  The  period  when  this  eminent  lasa 
flourished  is  not  known  with  anything  apinoachi]^ 
even  to  the  usual  certainty  in  such  cases,  and  it  is 
matter  of  doubt  whether  he  existed  in  the  tjth  or 
14th  century.  Nor  is  his  birthplace  lc:>s  dobioas; 
a.s  in  many  other  instances  during  the  same  periCMl, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  contended  (at 
the  honour— the  two  former  with  almost  equal  sac- 
cess,  the  last  w  ith  apparently  no  more  claim  than 
the  absence  of  certain  evidence  of  his  belonging  to 
any  other  particular  nation.  When  a  man  ha>  ac- 
<]uired  a  fame  apart  from  his  own  counliy,  and  is 
any  purnilt  not  partknlarly  ehatacteristk  of  or  con- 
nected w  ith  his  native  land,  the  establishment  of  i 
certainty  ol  tlie  exact  spot  of  his  birth  is  of  little 
Con>c(iuence,  atid  w  hen  easily  ascertained,  the  fact 
is  only  useful  for  the  puq»o».e  of  pointing  out  the 
particular  branch  of  biography  (as  that  subject  is 
generally  divided)  to  which  the  individual  bekxigH 
and  thus  preveming  omission  and  confusion.  Entt^ 


*  Afbr  a  bpw  of  osailv  twcaijr  yosn^  ths  widov  of  At 
Bttrick  Shsyhifd  wm  iubmbiioiI  hy  gii  11  iiiimmi 
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taining  such  an  opinion,  wc  shall  just  glance  at  the 
arjj'unients  adduccl  liy  ihv  wrilers  of  the  two  nations 
in  defence  of  their  respective  claims,  ami  not  pre- 
tending to  decide  a  natter  of  such  obscurity,  con- 
ader  it  a  sufficient  icaaon  why  he  should  be  a  fit 
sobject  for  conunemoratidn  In  this  work,  that  no 
decision  can  k.-  c  imc  to  V-twixt  the  claimants.  It 
wdl  be  very  clear,  where  there  are  doubts  as  to  the 
oenlDiy  in  which  he  lived,  that  he  Ls  not  mentioned 
hf  anjr  authon  who  did  not  exist  at  least  a  century 
or  two  later.  In  an  edition  of  one  of  his  worlcs, 
jiu'ili-hed  at  Lyons  in  1606,  it  is  »;nirl,  "  Tatria  fuit 
qua;  nunc  Anglia  Insula,  olini  Allnon  et  Hnttania 
appeliata."  Althoutjh  the  apparent  meaning  of  this 
sentence  inclines  towards  an  opinion  that  our  author 
wu  an  Englishman,  the  sentence  has  an  aspect  of 
considerable  ignorance  of  the  divisions  of  Britain, 
and  confounds  the  England  of  later  times  with  the 
Albion  or  Britannia  of  the  Romans,  which  incliidcd 
England  and  Scotland.  Leland  and  Camden  vindi- 
cate his  English  birth  on  the  ground  that  John  of 
Halifiuc  in  Yodtahire  forms  a  translation  (though  it 
most  he  adoutted  not  a  very  apt  one)  of  Joannes  de 
Sacrolx3>co.  On  the  other  h;uul  Dempster  scouts 
the  iheor)'  of  Leland  with  considerable  indignation, 
■uintaining  that  Halifax  is  a  name  of  late  invention, 
and  tliat  the  mathematician  derived  his  designation 
fiom  the  monastery  of  Holy  wood  in  Nithsdale,  an 
establishment  of  sufficient  atu  iquily  to  have  admitted 
him  within  its  walls.  M'Kcii/,ie  rei)eats  the  asser- 
tions of  Dempster  with  a  few  additions,  stating  that 
after  having  remained  for  some  years  in  the  monas- 
toy,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  naivetsity  there.  "Upon  the  5th  of  June,  in  the 
year  1221,"  Sibbald  in  his  Manmcrif>t  History  0/ 
Scottuh  Literature^  asserts,  that  l>esi<k'-,  residing  in 
ll»c  monastery  of  Holy  wood,  he  was  for  some  time  a 
ftOow-stndent  of  the  monks  in  Dryburgh,  and  like- 
wise BMntioaa^  what  M'Kenzie  has  not  had  the  can* 
door  to  allude  to,  and  Dempster  has  sternly  denied, 

that  he  studied  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  Pre- 
suming H  olybush  to  have  lieen  a  Scotsman,  it  is  not 
impn^aUe  that  such  a  circumstance  as  his  having 
iittdied  at  Oxford  might  have  induced  his  continental 
commentators  to  denominate  him  an  IlnL^lishman. 
M'Kenzie  tells  us  that  he  entered  the  university  of 
Paris  "under  the  syndic  of  the  Scots  nation;  '  for 
this  lie  gives  us  no  authority,  and  we  are  inclined  not 
Mfy  to  doidX  the  assertion,  but  even  the  circum- 
Bbnoe  that  at  that  early  pcrio<l  the  Scottish  nation 
lisd  ft  vote  in  the  university  of  Paris,  disconnected 
\*i"h  that  of  Lngland  at  all  events,  the  historians 
of  iUerature  during  that  periotl  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  mentioning  a  Scottish  nation  or  syndic,  and  in- 
fleadof  the  £ku^  (tf  arts  beiqg  divided,  as  M  'Kenzie 
win  have  ft,  **into  four  nations,  France,  SaOtand, 
Picaidy,  and  Nnnnandy,"  it  is  usually  mentioned  .xs 
divided  into  France,  Bniam,  I'icardy,  and  Nor- 
mandy. That  Holybush  was  admitted  under  a 
Scottish  syndic  was  not  a  dicomstance  to  be  omitted 
b]r  Btdaeus,  from  his  elaborate  and  minute  History  of 

tht  Unhnrsity  of  Paris,  where  the  mathematician  is 
unequivocally  describe<l  as  having  l>een  an  Lnglish- 
man.  There  cannot  Ix-  any  doubt  that  Holybush 
became  celebrated  at  the  university  for  his  mathc- 
natical  bhouis ;  that  he  waa  constituted  professor 
of  or  lecturer  on  that  science;  that  many  of  the  first 
scholars  of  France  came  to  his  school  for  instruction; 
•"•II 1  tiu;  if  lie  was  not  the  first  professor  of  the 
i^uthemalics  in  Pahs,  tie  was  at  least  the  earliest 
peacm  to  Intfodooe  a  deiife  for  fbOowtag  that  hianch 


'  Httt.  Lit.  CtHti*  ^icei.  id^.  Adv.  Lib.  p.  164. 
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of  science.  M'Kenzie  states  that  he  died  in  the  yi  a-r 
1256,  as  appears  from  his  tombstone.  The  author 
of  the  Jlistifry  of  tht  Universtty  of  Paris,  referring 
with  better  meant  of  knowledge  to  the  same  tomb< 
itone^  which  he  says  was  to  be  seen  at  the  period 
when  he  writes,  places  the  date  of  his  death  at  the 
year  1340.  The  same  well-inforinetl  author  men- 
tions that  the  high  respect  paid  to  his  abilities  and 
int^rily  prompted  the  university  to  honour  him 
with  a  public  hineral,  and  many  demonstrations  of 
grie£  On  the  tomhitone  alteady  refierred  to  was  en> 
graved  an  astrolabe,  sonoanded  by  the  fbUowing 
inscription : — 

"De  Saerolxnco  qui  romputista  Joannes, 
TcHipora  discrc\'it,  jacct  hie  a  tempore  raptus. 
Teoipora  qui  scqiicri',  mcmor  c&to  quod  moricris; 
Si  mucrck,  plura,  miscnin!,  pro  inc  prccor  ora." 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Holywood  was  a 
treatise  on  the  S/^/wii-,  discussing  in  the  rir>t  jinrt  the 
form,  motion,  and  surface  of  the  carlh;  in  the  second 
those  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  as  was  customary 
before  the  more  fall  revival  of  philosophy,  mingling 
his  mathematics  and  astrcmomy  with  metaphysics  and 
mai^ic.  Altljiiu^h  the  discoveries  displayed  in  this 
work  must  be  ol  jfreat  importance,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  account  ■!  ih<  jr  extent,  as  the  manuscripts 
of  the  author  seem  to  have  lain  donnant  till  the  «id 
of  the  15th  or  banning  of  the  l6th  century,  when 
they  were  repeatedly  ]iulili-.hed.  with  the  ctminients 
and  additions  of  able  mathematicians,  wlm  niiiii;led 
the  discoveries  of  Holybush  with  those  which  had 
been  made  since  his  death.  The  earliest  edition  of 
this  work  appears  to  have  been  that  published  at 
Padua  in  1475,  entitled  Prancisei  Cafmani  Expositio 
Sphara  yoannis  a  Sacrobosco.  In  1485  appeared 
Sphura  luni  Tlttoru  is  Purbachii  et  Dispiiiattouihus 
Johaunts  Ki^iomoiitaiu  contra  Crctnonmsium  J)clir» 
amenta  in  Flandiirum  'Jhcvncas,  being  a  mixture  of 
the  discoveries  of  Holywood  with  those  of  Gcoige 
Purbach  (so  called  from  the  name  of  a  town  in  Gcr< 
many  in  which  he  was  bom)  and  Regioniontanus, 
w  hq>e  real  name  was  Mullcr,  two  celebrated  astrono- 
mers and  natlwaMtiebttU  of  the  15th  century.  During 
the  same  year  there  appears  to  have  been  published  a 
Commentary  9h  He^oood  by  Cichus  Ascolanus.  In 
1507  appeared  an  edition  for  the  use  of  the  university 
of  Pans,  with  a  commentary  by  Jolui  Bonatus.  In 
1547  an  edition  was  pulilislied  at  Antwerj),  with 
figures  very  respectably  executed,  and  without  the 
name  of  any  commentator.  Among  his  other  com* 
mentators  were  Morisanus,  Clavius,  Vinetus,  and 
many  others  of  high  name,  w  hom  it  were  useless  here 
to  emnnenitc.  Some  late  authors  have  said  that 
Melancthon  edited  his  Computus  KccUstasticus ;  of 
this  edition  we  have  not  observed  a  copy  In  any 
libraiy  or  bibliography,  but  that  great  man  wrote 
a  preface  to  the  Sphara,  iircfixed  to  an  cation  pub* 
lished  at  l'aii>  in  1550.  Hesides  these  two  works, 
Holybush  wrote  De  Algorismo,  and  De  Patione  Anni. 
Dempster  also  mentions  a  Brevietrium  jfuns,  which 
either  has  never  existed  or  is  now  lost.  M'Keozio 
mentions  a  tivatise  De  Algorismft  and  on  PlUim^s 
Astrolaht',  fragments  of  which  existetl  in  MS.  in  the 
liodlciau  Library.  In  the  catalogue  of  that  institu- 
tion the  fbnner  Is  nentioned,  but  not  the  latter. 

HOMB,  Sir  Evcrard,  Bart.  This  eminent 
surgeon  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  border 
family  of  that  name,  and  son  of  Robert  Home,  Esq., 
of  Greenlaw  Castle,  county  of  Berwick,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Hutchinson.  Sir  Everard  was 
bom  in  1756.  His  father  having  been  an  eminent 
and  successful  medical  practitioner,  he  emulated  the 
paternal  example ;  and  studied  surgery  under  tlm 
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celebrated  John  Hooter,  whoimbisbirother'iB'Uiw. 

Under  such  an  instructor  an  ordinajy  pupil  was  cer- 
tain to  surpass  the  general  average  in  tne  IcnowledLjc 
of  his  profession;  and  this  was  more  c-riccinlly  tliL- 
case  with  Everard  Home,  who  posscsseii  talents  ol 
no  common  kind.  Having  completed  his  prepar- 
ato^  studies^  be  commenced  practice  as  a  surgeon 
in  London,  where  Us  success  was  almost  withoat  a 
rival  for  more  than  forty  years.  On  January  21], 
1813,  (leori^'e  IV.,  while  prince-regent,  raised  him 
to  tlie  rank  uf  .1 1  .Tr.i-.itt  l>ypatent,  ami  also  cunferroi 
on  him  the  apj)umtmcnt  of  scrgcant-sur^con,  an 
office  which  was  contimwd  tO  him  by  William  IV. 
Sir  £verard  was  also  snifeom  to  Chelsea  Hospital, 
and  honorary  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  to 
tlic  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  which  college  he 
was  moreover  the  president  for  many  years.  After 
a  long  niid  active  life  in  his  profession,  by  which  he 
won  both  fortune  and  honourable  distinction,  he  died 
In  bis  apartments  at  Chelsea  College  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1832,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  In  1792  he 
bad  married  Jane,  dau^^hter  ami  co-heircs.s  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Tunstall,  by  whom  he  ha«l  two  sons  and 
four  daughters,  and 'was  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his 
eldest  SOD,  Sir  James,  wbo  was  a  captain  in  the 
Toral  navjia 

Besides  bdng  a  disttngufalied  medical  prutitioner, 

.Sir  Everaril  Home  acquircil  reputation  by  his  pro- 
fessional writings,  and  was  author  of  the  following 
works: — Praclual  Obstn'otions  on  the  Trcalnient  cf 
UUers  on  the  Ltgs^  tomtdertd  tu  a  Branch  0/  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  1797. — (Aurw^tns  m  Canter,  1805. 
—  Praciual  Obseri'ations  on  the  Treatment  of  ^rieUire 
in  Ike  Urethra  and  in  the  (F.so/'hatpis,  3  vols.  8vo. — 
Im' lures  on  C^'uif^ar atti  i'  Ana!o>ii\\  in  2  vols.  410,  in 
which  are  explained  the  preparations  in  the  llun- 
.terian  collection,  illustrated  by  171  engtavings.— 
HtaUtrkm  Oration^  in^  honour  of  sngeiy,  in 
memory  of  those  practitioneis  by  whose  labours  it 
has  been  advanced;  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the 
college,  Feb.  14th,  1S14.  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
other  surgical  w  orks,  w  hich  were  of  high  repute,  and 
which  greatly  aided  in  the  advance  of  the  science  to 
its  present  state  of  excellence.  He  also  contributed 
largely  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  a 
variety  of  ably-written  articles  to  the  medical  period* 
icalsoftheday. 

HOME,  Henry  (Lord  Kamks),  a  lawyer  and 
metaphraidan,  son  of  George  Home  of  Komea,  was 
bom  at  Iiis  liitbei's  boose  in  the  county  of  Berwick, 

in  the  year  1696.  The  jiatemal  estate  of  the  family, 
which  had  once  been  cunsidcraldc,  w.i>,  at  the  period 
of  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  th.>  memoir,  consider- 
ably burdened  and  reduced  by  the  extravagance  of 
his  father,  who  appears  to  have  pursued  an  ea^ 
hospitable  system  of  living,  unfortunately  not  com- 
patible with  a  small  income  and  a  lar^e  family. 
With  the  means  of  acipiiring  a  liberal  education, 
good  connections,  and  the  expectation  of  no  per- 
manent provision  but  the  ffuit  of  his  own  labours, 
the  son  was  thrown  upon  the  world,  and  the  history 
of  aU  ages  has  taught  us,  that  among  indiridoals  so 
circumstanced  science  h.as  chosen  lier  hri^litest  orna- 
ments, and  nations  have  found  tlieir  most  industrious 
anil  powerful  benefactors.  In  the  caiher  part  of  the 
last  century,  few  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Scotland 
could  aflbid  to  bestow  on  their  cliildrcn  the  expen-sive 
education  of  an  English  university,  and  an  intuitive 
horror  at  a  contact  with  the  lower  ranks  frequently 
induced  them  to  reject  the  more  simple  system  of 
education  provided  by  the  universities  of  Scotland. 
Whether  from  this  or  some  other  cause,  young  Home 
was  denied  a  pulilic  education,  and  received  instruc- 


HOME. 

tions  from  a  private  tutor  of  tbe  Maneof  Wbigate,  cf 
whose  talents  and  temper  he  appears  to  have  retained 
no  happy  recollection.*  The  classical  education 
which  he  received  from  this  man  ap]iears  to  lui\e 
been  of  a  very  imperfect  dcscnplion,  and  ahiiouj;h 
on  entering  (be  study  of  his  profession  he  turned  his 
attention  Kir  lODie  lei^;tb  of  time  to  that  bianch  of 
study,  be  never  acquired  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
languages  sufficit  nt'.y  innuttc  to  balance  his  other 
varied  and  extensive  acquiremeiils.  Mr.  Houic  w.is 
destined  by  his  family  to  follow  the  ptofessioii  of  the 
law,  the  branch  hrst  assigned  him  being  that  of  an 
agenL  He  was  in  consequence  appicnticed  to  a 
writer  to  the  si{«et  in  the  year  1712,  and  he  coo* 
tinned  for  sevenu  years  to  perform  the  usual  routine 
of  drudgery,  unpleasant  to  a  cultivated  and  thinking 
tnind,  but  one  of  the  best  introductions  to  the  accu- 
rate practice  of  the  more  formal  part  of  the  duties  of 
tlte  bar.  The  ample  biograi^ier  of  Home  has  de- 
tailed in  very  pleasing  terms  the  aceident  to  wbiA 
he  dates  bis  ambition  to  pursue  a  higlier  brandl  ol 
the  profession  than  that  to  which  he  was  originally 
destined.  llie  scene  of  action  is  re])rescnte<l  as  \>k\\\^ 
the  drawing-room  of  .Sir  Hew  Dalrjmple,  lord-prc- 
Hdent  of  the  Court  of  Session,  where  Home,  on  s 
message  from  his  master,  finds  the  veteran  judce  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  el^uit  ease,  with  bis  daughter, 
a  young  beauty,  performing  some  favourite  tunes  on 
the  h.arpsichord.  "Happy  the  man,"  the  stntimcn- 
tal  youth  is  made  to  say  to  himself,  "whose  old  age, 
crowned  with  honour  and  dignity,  can  thus  repose 
itself  after  the  nsefol  labours  of  the  day  in  the  bnoa 
of  his  family,  amidst  all  the  elegant  enjoyments  which 
affluence,  justly  earned,  can  command  I  such  are  the 
fruits  ' 't  t-ininence  in  ihc  profession  of  the  law!"  If 
Hume  ever  dated  his  linal  choice  of  a  profession  from 
(he  occurrence  of  this  incident^  Certain  praises  which 
the  president  chose  to  botow  on  his  acatenea  and 
knowledge  of  Scottish  law  luqr  have  been  the  part 
of  the  interview  wblch  cbiefly  influenoed  bis  do- 
mination. 

Having  settled  the  important  matter  of  his  future 
profession,  Mr.  Home  applie<l  himself  tu  the  study 
of  the  laws,  not  through  the  lectureship  which  bad 
just  been  established  in  Edinburgh  for  that  purpose 
but  by  means  of  private  reading  and  attendance  at 
the  courts. 

He  put  on  the  gown  of  an  advocate  in  the  >ear 
1723.  From  Uie  period  when  Mr.  Home  com- 
menced his  practice  at  the  bar  he  seems  to  have  for 

a  time  forgot  his  metaph>-sics,  and  turned  the  whole 

of  his  discriminating^  ami  naturally  vigorous  intellect 
to  the  study  ol  tlie  law;  in  172S  he  published  the 
hrst  of  Ills  numerous  works,  a  collection  of  the  Re- 
markable Decmons  oj  the  Court  oj  Ses sum,  from  1716 
to  1728,  a  work  purely  professional,  which  from  the 
species  of  technical  study  being  seldom  embodied  \lf 

*  Tytler,  in  hi*  Lift  c/  Kamet,  mentions  an  .-imuMng  M^ne 
which  took  place  betwixt  the  scholar  and  tnaitrr  vinif  nmc 
after  their  separation.  When  Home  w  as  at  the  hcicht  .>f  hi» 
cclcbrilT  a»  a  barrister,  the  {H-nlagoguc  had  c.intrivcil  (•>  jrr..^ss 
a  sum  of  immcy,  »  hu  b  he  i  aiisiously  secured  on  land.  Anjiou* 
about  the  scriHitv  iif  his  titles,  he  st.ilkcd  one  momine  into 
the  !vtudy  of  hu  former  pupil,  requesting  an  opinioa  o4  their 
validity.  Tha  )mmyvt  himaig  eucfiiUy  fwamiiwd  the  Mveral 
steps  of  die  tavMrncBL  ssroicid  an  anci  «f  ooncem,  and 
hoped  Mr.  Wingate  had  not  conduded  um  bnnin:  but  Mr. 
Wingate  luut  concluded  the  faau(aiii,  aad  ao  be  h.^d  the  i^a- 
»lipe  to  listen  to  a  lonR  summary  of  objcetirms,  with  which  ihc 
technical  ItnowlcdRc  tif  his  furmer  jtupti  cn  il  lr..l  luiii  to  [.j-^  the 
iininiliatcd.  NMicn  the  lawyer  w.is  sAtwtit-d  with  the  clictt  of 
?ii  ■  ..rt  the  p<"ir  m.in  w;ui  t<.lieM.d  ff  .ni  the  torture,  with  an 
.Kliiioiiitiun,  which  it  were  to  be  wished  all  followers  of  "the 
dcliKhtful  task"  would  hold  in  mind:  "You  mayrcMabt^ 
sir,  how  you  made  me  smart  in  days  of  yocc  for  very  wa» 
offences— iMW  I  think  o«ff aoGounla are ctoied.  TikejByMW 
papers,  raaa,  and  go  borne  wilfa  an  easy  mindf  year 
eaoelkaL" 
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in  author  so  comparatively  youthful,  seems  to  Imtc 

attracted  iiiui  h  attention  frum  the  court  and  the  lead- 
ing Ia«7ers  of  the  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  hue 
and  arrangement  given  to  the  pleadings,  now  the 
ducf  defea  of  that  oonaDilatiOQ,  nwjr  Iwve  rcDdered 
it  It  the  time  it  was  paUisbed  atttmctive  from  the 
Ot^naKtjr  of  ihe  nu  thod.  A  mnnll  volume  of  essays 
Upon  Sever  ill  Suij,,!^  in  .Sa'/s  Lau\  which  he  pub- 
I.'-h'  il  four  years  afterwards,  affordetl  more  scope  for 
ingenuity  and  rcfmcmcnt  of  reasoning  than  could 
po&sibly  be  infused  into  other  men's  arguments;  and 
in  the  choice  of  the  subject^  and  the  method  of 
treating  them,  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
license.  SulIi  uflhc  arguments  and  ij!)-.cr\ ations  as 
stood  the  tcit  of  more  mature  consideration  were 
sAerwards  embodied  by  the  author  in  oneof  UsBlore 
ctMnslve  popular  law-books.  Mr.  Home  seems  (o 
hate  been  one  of  those  gifted  individuals  who  could 
enjoy  hilarity  without  dissipation,  and  gaiety  willi- 
out  frivolity.  In  early  life  he  gathered  round  him  a 
knot  of  familiar  and  congenial  spirits,  with  whom  he 
enjoyed  the  fashiooabie  and  literary  society  of  Edin* 
bngh,  then  by  no  means  despicable  as  a  school  of 
politeness,  and  just  <lawning  into  a  high  literar)' 
celebrity.  Hamilton  of  liangour,  Oswald,  and  Lord 
Binning  were  amung  his  early  ami  familiar  friends, 
and  though  he  M>on  extended  to  more  gifted  minds 
the  ditle  of  his  philosophicnl  correspondence,  an 
caify  intercourse  with  men  so  refined  and  learned 
aunt  have  left  a  lasting  impression  on  his  susceptible 
intellect 

In  174I,  at  tlie  prudent  age  of  rjrty-seven,  Mr. 
Home  married  Miss  Agpttba  Drummond,  a  younger 
dau^iter  of  Mr.  Drummond  of  Blair,  in  Perthshire, 
a  lady  of  whom  we  hear  little  except  that  she  had  a 

turn  for  quiet  humoar,  and  that  she  perplexed  her 
husband's  economical  principles  by  an  inordinate 
aflfection  for  old  china,  being  in  other  respects  gene- 
rally reported  to  have  lieen  a  prudent  Md  docile 
wife.  In  1741  Mr.  Home  published  thewetloknown 
Dictionary  of  ihe  Decisions  of  the  Cimrl  of  Session, 
iftenvards  coniinue<i  and  perfecte«l  by  his  friend 
and  biographer  Lord  Woodhouselee;  a  very  lal)o- 
rious  work,  a:id  of  great  practical  utility,  though 
■9W supersede-.  1  liy  the  gigantic  compilation  of  Mori- 
ton,  and  the  elaborate  digest  of  the  late  Mr.  fixown. 
During  the  rebellion  of  1745  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Ses>iun  was  suspended  for  eleven  months, 
and  those  lawyers  v*  hose  minds  were  not  engaged  in 
the  feverish  struggles  of  the  times,  had  to  seek  some 
occupation  in  their  retirement  Mr.  Home  seems  at 
no  tmie  to  have  busied  himself  in  active  politics, 
rxccpting  such  as  aame  w  ithin  the  j-ange  of  his  judi- 
cal duties — and  the  early  preiHIection  of  his  family 
to  the  sup]>ort  of  the  .Stuart  dynasty  may  have  Ix-en 
an  additional  motive  for  his  preserving  a  strict  neu* 
trality  during  that  disorderly  period.  In  the  midst 
of  his  retirement  he  gathered  into  a  few  short  treatises, 
which  in  1747  he  published  under  the  title  of 
Essays  upon  Serrral  Stthja'ls  concertiin:^  British  An- 
Hattities,  some  facts  and  observations  intended  to 
Suay  the  unhappy  differences  of  the  period,  although 
it  is  rather  doabtful  whether  the  Hignlanders  or  their 
intelligent  chie6  found  any  solace  for  their  defeat 
and  subjection  to  the  laws,  in  <liscussions  on  the 
authonty  of  the  rei^uiin  majcstatcm,  or  nice  theories 
of  descent.  The  subjects  discussed  are  of  a  highly 
useful  and  carious  nature;  and  had  the  author  broucht 
to  the  work  an  ejctennve  collection  of  fiucti,  ana  a 
disposition  to  launch  into  no  theories  but  such  as  his 
own  good  sense  dictated  to  be  applicable  and  sound, 
the  country  might  have  had  to  thank  him  for  a  just 
and  satisfactory  account  of  her  ancient  laws  and  cus- 
tom^ and  the  rise  of  the  comtitutioii^  whidi  the 


talent  of  her  bar  has  not  yet  produced.    But  these 

essays  are  brief  and  desultory,  the  facts  are  few  and 
paltry,  and  the  reasoning  fiuicifbl  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  arguments  against  "the  hereditary  and  indefeas- 
ible right  of  kings,"  if  tbqr  ever  produced  any  good 
efiect,  would  certainly  constitute  a  proof  that  the 
human  mind,  as  exhibited  in  any  arguments  which- 
might  be  used  l)y  his  opponents,  was  then  more  per- 
verted by  prejudice  tlian  it  is  generally  believea  to 
have  been  in  any  civilized  country.  To  the  tiulsms 
contained  in  that  essay,  the  refinements  on  hereditary 
descent  form  a  curious  converse;  where  the  feudal 
system  has  its  origin  from  the  tendency  of  bodies  in 
motion  to  continue  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  con- 
sequent tendency  of  the  mind  to  pursue  its  objects 
in  a  coune  equally  direct,  which  proves  that  "as  in 
tracing  out  a  fiually,  the  mind  descends  by  degrees 
from  the  Ihfher  fiist  to  the  eldest  son,  and  so  down- 
w  ards  in  the  order  of  age,  the  eldest  son,  where  but 
one  can  take,  is  the  first  who  presents  himself." 

The  next  production  of  Mr.  Home's  pen  was  one 
of  a  nature  more  congenial  to  his  habits  of  thought : 
—in  1 75 1  he  published  Etsetyson  ike  Principles  oj 
Morality  and  Natural  Rt'H.^ii^i; .  Ctne  of  the  grand 
leading  aims  of  this  w  uitc  is  the  maintenance  of  in- 
nate ideas,  or  princijiles  of  right  and  w  rong,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinions  of  Locke  and  liumc.  After 
the  dear  kgicu  dedaetions  of  these  great  men,  the 
duty  of  an  opponent  was  a  task  of  difficulty;  while 
it  is  at  the  same  time  generally  allowed  by  both 
parties  in  this  grand  (|uestion,  that  the  view  adopted 
by  Lord  Karnes,  while  it  agrees  more  happily  w  ith 
the  general  feelings  of  the  world,  cannot  bear  the 
application  of  the  same  chain  of  dear  and  subtle 
reasoning  whidi  distinguishes  the  position  of  his  an* 
tagonists.  Like  too  many  of  the  best  works  on 
metaphysics,  the  Essays  on  Morality  give  more  in- 
struction from  the  ingenuity  of  the  arguments,  and 
the  aspects  of  the  human  mind  brou^t  before  the 
reader  in  the  course  of  dedudng  them,  than  in  the 
abstract  truths  presumed  to  be  demonstrated.  It  has 
been  frciiucjilly  noticed,  to  the  prejudice  of  most  of 
the  w  orks  of  the  same  author,  that  instead  of  arrang- 
ing his  arguments  for  the  support  of  some  geneial 
principle,  he  has  subdivided  1us  pdndplca^  and  so 
failed  to  bring  his  arguments  to  a  common  point. 
The  failing,  if  characteristic  of  Lord  Kames,  was  not 
unusual  at  the  periotl,  and  is  one  which  time  and  the 
advantage  of  the  labours  of  previous  thinkers  tend 
to  modiiy.  In  the  work  we  arc  just  considering,  the 
Ime  of  aigument  maintained  bids  defiance  to  the 
adopti<m  «  any  one  general  principle,  while  much 

connisloll  is  prevented  ])y  the  author  having  given 
a  definition  of  what  he  uiulcrslands  those  laws  of 
nature  to  which  he  refers  our  consciousness  of  good 
and  evil  to  consist  of.  Although  the  author  in  the 
advertisement  avows  the  purpose  of  his  work  to  be 
"to  prepare  the  way  for  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  Deity,"  and  terminates  the  whole  Mrith  a  very 
pious  and  orthotlox  prayer,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
bring  the  Church  of  Scotland  like  a  hornet  s  nest 
about  him,  on  the  ground  of  certain  prindples  tend- 
ing to  inhdelitv.  A  zealous  cleigyman  of  the  name  of 
Andeison  published,  in  1 753,  An  Estimateof  the  Pro/it 
and  Loss  of  Rdi^ioii,  Personally  and  Publicly  Slated ; 
illustrated  •with  Rifcrences  to  '*J£ssays  on  Morality  and 
A'atural  Relij^ion;"  in  which  the  unfortunate  philo- 
sopher is  treated  with  no  more  politeness  than  the 
opponent  of  any  given  polemical  disputant  deserves. 
This  bl.ast  of  the  trumpet  was  followed  up  by  an 
v'/«(;/v.f/j  of  the  same  subject,  "addressetl  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Church  of  Scotland;"  and  the 
parties  rousing  themselves  for  battl^  the  hand  of  the 
reflected  Dr.  Blair  imtdied  fimh  in  modeiation  of 
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party  nuicour,  and  defence  of  hi*  esteemed  friend, 
protracted  but  did  not  prevent  tlie  issue.  A  motion 
was  made  in  the  committee  for  overtnres  of  the 

General  Assembly,  "  How  far  it  was  proper  fur  them 
to  call  before  them  and  censure  the  authon  of  intidcl 
books."  After  a  stormy  debate  the  motion  was  lost, 
Iwt  tlie  inddatifiabie  Ur,  AnderMm  presented,  in 
name  of  hinuelf  and  those  who  adnered  to  his 
opinions,  a  petition  and  complaint  to  the  presbytery 
Oi  Edinburgh,  praying  that  tnc  author  of  tlie  Esuiys 
on  Morality,  &c.,  might  be  censured  "according  to 
the  law  of  the  gospel,  and  the  practice  of  this  and 
di  other  well-governed  churches."    Defcooes  were 

E'ven  in,  and  the  petitioner  obtained  leave  to  reply. 
It  before  the  matter  came  to  a  conclusion  he  had 
brcathcHl  his  I.i^t,  and  the  soul  of  tlie  eontroversy 
peri&hing  along  with  him,  Lord  Kaiue-.  was  left  to 
pursue  his  philosophical  stodles  unniulestcd.  The 
cliief  subject  of  this  controveiqr  may  be  discovered 
in  the  cnrions  and  original  views  nuuntained  by  the 
author  of  the  e>sny>  on  the  suliiect  <if  !i'i'tf\  xwA 
necessity.  Full  ficeJom  to  the  will  ul  itiank.ii'i  he 
maintains  to  Ik?  in  opposition  to  the  existence  and 
operation  of  a  Deity,  who  prejudges  all  liis  actions, 
and  has  given  him  certain  motives  whidi  lie  cannot 
avoid  following;  wliile^  t» pitsM'i e  common  nnifonn» 
ity  with  the  doctrine  of  an  innate  sense  of  right  and 
wrun;4  ]>reviously  maintained,  the  author  is  o!>lit;ed 
to  admit  that  man  must  have  a  consciousness  of  free- 
will to  enable  liiin  to  act  according  to  that  innate 
sense:  he  therefore  arrives  at  a  sort  of  intermediate 
doctrine,  which  may  be  said  to  maintain  that  iHiile 
the  will  is  not  in  reality  free,  it  is  the  essence  of  our 
nature  thai  it  should  appear  to  us  to  be  so.  "Let 
us  fairly  own,"  says  the  author,  "that  the  truth  of 
things  is  on  the  side  of  necessity;  but  that  it  was 
necessary  for  man  to  lie  fomed  with  such  feelings 
wid  notions  of  contingenqr  as  would  &t  him  for  the 
part  he  has  to  act.**  **It  is  tme  that  a  man  of  this 
belief,  when  he  is  seeking  to  make  his  mind  exsy 
after  some  bad  action,  may  reason  upon  the  jirinci- 
jilcs  ol'  necessity,  that,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  his  nature,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  acted 
any  other  part.  But  VBiA  will  give  him  little  relief. 
In  spite  of  all  reasonings  his  remorse  will  subsist. 
Nature  never  intended  us  to  act  upon  this  plan:  and 
our  natural  principles  aW  tOO  deeply  rooted  to  give 
way  to  philosophy."  .  .  .  "These  discoveries  are 
also  of  excellent  use,  a>  they  furnish  us  with  one  of 
the  strongest  aignments  for  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
and  as  they  set  the  wiwlom  and  goodness  of  his  pro- 
vidence in  the  ino-t  strikin.;  li^ht.  Nothin»;  carries 
in  it  more  evl)^c■.^  c'larajtcrs  of  design;  nothing  can 
bo  conceived  rniue  oji;)  isile  to  chance,  than  a  plan  so 
artfully  contrived  for  adjusting  our  impressions  and 
fedfngs  to  the  purposes  of  life"  The  doctrine  may 
appear  at  first  sight  anomalous;  but  it  displays  equal 
ingenuity  in  its  discovery,  and  acutencss  in  its  sup- 
port, and  is  wdl  worthy  of  the  deepest  attcntioi'.. 
A  certain  clergyman  of  the  Clmrch  of  Scotland  is 
said  to  have  seen  in  this  theory  an  admirable  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  to  nave 
haOcd  the  anthor  as  a  brother;  and  certainly  a  little 
comparison  will  show  no  slight  ^".ilogy  betwixt  the 
two  svstems;  but  other  penons  thought  differently, 
and  the  reverend  gentleman  was  suptn>c<ie(!.  These 
fiery  controversies  have  carried  us  beyond  an  event 
whii  h  served  to  mitigate  their  rancour — the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Home  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
where  he  took  his  seat  in  February  1 752,  by  the  title  of 
Loril  Karnes;  an  appointment  which,  as  it  could  not 
be  but  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  the  learned  and  in- 
gcniou>,  seems  to  have  met  the  general  concurrence 
and  approbation  of  the  common  people  of  the  countiy. 


In  1755  I>ord  Kames  was  appointed  a  member  of 

the  board  of  trustees  for  the  encouragement  of  die 
fisheries,  arts,  and  manufactures  of  Scotland,  and 
likewise  one  of  the  comuiissioner-,  for  the  Tuan.ajc- 
ment  of  the  annexed  estates,  on  lx>th  of  which  im- 
portant duties  it  would  appear  he  bestowed  the  tt« 
tention  his  ever-active  mind  enabled  him  to  direct 
to  many  diflinvnt  snbjects.  In  the  midst  of  his  varied 
juilicinl  anil  ministerial  labours,  two  k^I  works  ap- 
peareil  from  the  pen  of  Lonl  Kames.  Tiu  StatuU 
I.ir.t'  of  Si  i'tuDiil  Ahntii^di,  xctlh  Historttal  XoUs,  pub- 
lished in  1759,  was  never  known  beyond  the  library 
of  the  Scots  lawyer,  and  has  now  almost  fallen  into 
disuse  even  there.  Historieal  Law  Tracts^  published 
in  1757,  was  of  a  more  ambitions  sort,  ana  acquired 
si>methm;;  la  vond  professional  ceK-brity.  The  mat- 
ters discussed  in  this  volume  are  cxceetiingly  miscel- 
laneous, and  present  a  singular  mixture  of  "firtt 
principles"  of  morality,  metaphysics,  &&,  and  Scots 
law.  TheautlMirhasheredispLnyed  iDtltestronf!e(t 
light  his  usual  propensity  for  hunting  all  principles 
so  far  back  into  the  misty  periods  of  their  origin,  that 
attenij^ting  to  lind  the  lost  traces  ol  the  peculiar  idea 
he  is  following,  he  pursues  some  fanciful  train  of 
thought,  which  has  just  as  much  chance  of  faeiOB 
wrong  as  of  beiog  righL  "1  have  often  amnsed 
myself,"  says  the  anthor,  ''with  a  ihndfiil  resem- 
blancc  of  law  to  the  river  Nile.  When  we  enter 
u[)on  the  municipal  law  of  any  country'  in  its  present 
state,  we  resemble  a  traveller,  who,  crossing  the 
Delta,  loses  his  way  among  the  numberless  branches 
of  the  Egyptian  river.  But  when  we  l>^n  at  the 
source,  and  follow  the  current  of  law,  it  is  in  that 
case  no  less  easy  and  agreeable;  and  all  its  relations 
anil  depeniieni  ifs  are  tiacetl  with  no  greater  difficulty 
than  are  the  many  streams  into  which  that  magnifi- 
cent river  is  divided  bdbreit  is  lost  in  the  sea. '  If 
the  philosopher  meant  to  compare  his  searches  after 
first  principles  to  the  investigation  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  the  simile  was  rather  unfortunate,  and 
tempts  one  by  a  parotly  to  compare  his  speculations 
to  those  of  one  who  will  discover  the  navigability 
or  fertilizing  power  of  a  river  by  a  confused  and 
endless  range  among  its  varions  sources,  when  be 
has  the  grand  main  body  of  the  river  open  to  bis 
investigations,  from  which  he  may  find  his  way,  by 
a  sure  and  undoubtdl  course,  to  its  ]>rir)cipal  sources, 
should  he  tieem  it  worth  his  while  to  penetrate  them. 
This  work  exhibits  in  singularly  strong  colours  the 
merits  and  defects  of  its  author.  >Vhde  his  ingen- 
uity has  led  him  into  frndfhl  theories,  and  prompted 
him  to  attribute  to  the  actions  of  barbarou>  i;  nem- 
ments  subtle  intentions  of  policy,  of  which  t!u  a-'.  -rs 
never  dreamed,  it  has  enabled  him  to  point  out  o 
nections  in  the  history  of  our  law,  and  to  cxpl.un  the 
natural  causes  of  anomalies,  for  which  the  practical 

{'uriscoosult  might  have  long  looked  in  vain.  The 
listory  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is  a  prominent  part 
of  this  work.  The  author  attempts  lo  confute  the 
well-founded  theories  of  Voltaire,  Montest^uieu,  and 
many  others,  tnicing  the  origin  of  punishment,  and 
consequently  the  true  principles  ot  criminal  juris- 
prudence, from  the  feelings  of  vindictiveaess  and 
i:i']ii;iiatii >ti  inherent  in  liiiinan  nature  when  injured 
-a  piiuci[)le  we  fear  tint  oaei)  followcil  to  require 
a  particular  vinilication  or  approval.  \\c  cannot 
pass  fj-om  this  subject  without  attracting  .attention 
to  the  enlightened  views  thrown  out  bv  Lord  Kames 
on  the  subject  of  entails,  views  which  he  bas  seen 
the  importance  of  frequently  repeating  and  incolcat- 
ing,  though  with  many  others  he  spoke  to  the  deaf 
adder,  who  hewled  not  the  wis<iom  of  his  words. 
He  projAj  <  I  the  entire  repeal  of  the  statute  of  it>S5. 
whid^  by  an  invention  of  the  cclebiated  Sur  'llaomas 
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Hope,  Tiad  been  preparetl  for  the  puqiose  of  clcnch- 
iii^'  the  fetters  of  Scots  entails,  m  a  manner  which 
might  put  at  defiance  such  efforts  as  had  enabled 
the  lawyen  of  EnsUuid  to  release  property  from  its 
dttins.  Bat  the  equity  of  the  plan  was  shown  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  proposed  to  settle 
the  nice  point  of  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  on 
estates  previously  entailed.  The  regulations  enforced 
bjr  these  he  pruposml  should  contione  in  force  in  as 
far  as  lespected  the  interests  of  penons  existing^  but 
should  neither  benefit  nor  hi  nd  persons  unborn  at 
thf  iime  of  the  passing  of  the  act  proposed.  Such 
an  aiijiistment,  though  perhaps  the  best  that  could 
possibly  \)c  supposed,  can  only  be  put  in  practice 
with  great  difficulty;  the  circumstance  of  an  heir 
being  expected  to  be  bom  netrer  than  any  heir  alive, 
jusd  numberless  others  of  a  similar  nature,  would 
render  the  application  of  the  principle  a  series  of 
difficulties.  Lord  Kamcs  communicaleJ  his  views 
on  this  subject  to  Lord  llardwick  and  Lord  Mans- 
field, and  these  great  judges  admitted  their  propriety ; 
it  had  been  well  had  the  warning  voice  been  heeded 
—but  at  that  period  the  allegiance  of  Scotland  might 
have  been  cnd.inyt'rcd  l)y  such  a  measure.  The 
Duke  of  Arg\ic  was  then  the  only  Scotsman  not  a 
lawyer  who  cuuld  look  without  hui  rur  (^n  an  attempt 
to  infringe  on  the  divine  light  of  the  lairds. 

In  1760  appeared  another  philosophically  le^l 
work  from  our  author's  prolific  pen,  entitled  Pnn- 
tipUs  of  Equity,  composed  with  the  ambitious  view 
of  reconcUing  the  distinct  systems  of  jurisjiru  lcrcc 
of  the  two  nations — a  book  which  might  be  of  great 
use  in  a  oowttry  where  there  is  no  biw,  and  which, 
though  it  may  now  be  applied  to  but  little  practical 
advantage  in  Scotland,  it  is  rather  humiliating  to 
think  should  have  ever  been  considere^l  requisite  as 
a  guide  to  our  civil  judges.  But  the  opinions  of  this 
vwume,  which  referred  to  the  equity  courts  of  En^- 
huML  iccetved  a  kindly  correction  from  a  masterly 
hnl  In  tracing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chiacery,  Lonl  Karnes  presumed  it  to  be  possessed 
of  perfealy  arbitrary  powers  (something  resembliqg 
tute  at  one  time  enjoyed  by  the  Court  of  Session), 
caMtUqg  it  to  do  justice  according  to  the  merits,  la 
cfcfy  case  which  the  common  law-eourts  did  not 
reach;  and  with  great  consideration  laid  down  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  its  decisions,  forgetting  that,  if 
!-u:li  rul  could  be  applied  to  any  court  so  purely 
amiing  from  circumstances  and  conscience,  the  rules 
oian  act  of  parliament  might  have  been  as  well 
chosen,  and  rather  more  --trictly  followed,  than  those 
of  the  Scottish  judge.  IJut  it  appears  that  Lord 
Kamo  li.iil  lorraed  erroneous  ideas  of  the  jx^iwers 
of  the  English  equity  courts;  and  in  a  portion  of  Sir 
William  Blackstone  s  Commentary,  attributed  to  the 
pea  of  Lord  Mansfield,  he  is  thus  corrected:  "On 
the  contnry,  the  system  of  our  courts  of  equity  is  a 
laliijurcil,  connected  system,  govenu'd  by  cstahlishetl 
rules,  and  bound  down  by  precedents,  from  which 
they  do  not  depart,  although  the  reason  of  some 
of  iheoi  tnay  perhaps  be  liable  to  objection." 

Fusing  over  the  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Tkink- 
WIf,  published  in  1761,  wc  turn  with  much  pleasure 
to  the  contemplation  of  another  of  the  ph;!n,c  i]i!iical 
prKiuctmns  of  this  eminent  writer,  tin-  w  uk  on 
whKh  his  reputation  chiefly  depends.  In  1762  was 
published,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  The  Elemmts  ff 
Criticism.  The  correspondence  and  previous  studies 
of  the  author  show  tne  elaborate  and  diversified 
matter  of  these  volumes  to  have  been  long  the  fav- 
ouhic  subject  of  his  reflections.  It  had  in  view 
the  aim  of'^ tracing  the  progress  of  taste,  as  it  is  vari- 
ously exhibited  and  acknowlcdced  to  exist,  to  the 
oiEuiic  principles  of  the  mind  on  which,  in  its  vari^ 


ous  tlepartments,  it  is  originally  foande<l,  displaying 
the  art  of  what  his  biographer  justly  calls  "philo- 
sophical criticism,"  in  opposition  to  that  which  is 
merdypnctical,  or  applicable  to  objects  of  taste  as 
they  appear,  without  any  reference  to  the  causes  why 
the  particular  feelings  are  exhibited.  But  that  Lord 
Karnes  was  in  this  "the  inventor  of  a  science,"  as 
his  bic^rapher  has  termed  him,  is  a  statement  which 
may  admit  of  some  doubt. 

The  doohne  of  reflex  aenies  propounded  by  Hnt- 
diinson,  the  father  of  the  Scottish  system  of^philo< 
sophy,  had  many  years  previously  laid  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  the  system  afterwards  so  ably  erected. 
Some  years  previously  to  the  publication  of  the 
EtemtnU  0/  CrUkitHt^  Hume  and  Gerard  had  drawn 
largely  from  the  same  inexhantttble  sotufce,  and,  if 
wiln  less  variety,  certainly  with  inrire  c<)rrectness  uid 
logical  accuracy  of  deduction ;  aiul  P.urke,  though  he 
checked  the  principle  of  the  srn^.itioiis  he  has  so 
vividly  illustrated  by  arbitrary  feelings  assigned  as 
their  source,  contributed  much  to  the  advancement 
of  that  high  study.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the 
ancients  at  least  knew  the  existence  of  this  untried 
tract,  if  they  did  not  venture  far  within  its  precincts, 
for  few  can  read  CUero  de  Oratort,  Longinus,  or  the 
iHstiiuthms  of  Qninctilian,  without  perceiving  that 
these  men  were  well  aoi|ttaintcd  with  die  fundamental 
principles  of  the  rules  of  criticism.  But  relinquish* 
illy  tlie  discussion  of  its  originality,  the  Elements  of 
c  'ntn  ism  is  a  book  no  man  am  read  without  ac- 
ij.iiiii!^'  many  new  ideas,  and  few  without  being 
acquainted  with  many  new  facts:  it  is  full  of  useful 
infonnation,  just  criticism,  and  ingenious  reasoning 
laying  down  rules  of  composition  and  thought  whim 
have  become  classical  regulations  for  elegant  writers. 
The  author  is,  however,  a  se  rious  transgressor  of  his 
own  excellent  rules;  his  miud  seems  to  have  been  so 
perpetually  filled  with  ideas,  that  the  obstruction 
occasioned  by  the  arrangement  of  a  senteoce  would 
cause  a  considerable  interruption  in  their  flow;  hence 
he  is  at  all  times  a  brief,  immelodious  composer,  and 
the  broken  form  of  his  sentences  frequently  renders 
their  meaning  doubtful  It  has  been  said,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  the  critical  principles  of  Lord 
Kames  are  more  aitifida]  than  natnnu,  more  the 
produce  of  refined  reasoning  than  of  feeling  or  sen- 
timent. Tlie  whole  of  his  deductions  are  indeed 
founde<l  on  the  doctrine  of  taste  being  increased  and 
improved,  and  almost  formed,  by  art,  and  his  personal 
character  seems  not  to  have  suggested  any  other 
medium  for  his  own  acquisition  ofit  The  EUnumit 
of  Criticism  had  the  good  fortune  to  call  forth  a  litde 
of  the  virulence  of  Warburton,  who  seems  to  have 
complacently  presumed  that  Lord  Kames  composed 
his  three  thick  vohimes  with  the  sole  and  atrocioos 
aim  of  opposing  MOie  of  the  theories  of  tlie  leaned 
divine ;  and  Voltaire,  celtifying  the  author  by  the 
anomalous  name  of  Mi:kaim!,  has  bestow  ed  on  liim 
a  few  sneers,  sparingly  sprinkled  with  piraise,  pro- 
voketl  by  the  unfortunate  Scotsman  havui'^  spoken 
of  the  Hmriade  in  slighting  terms,  and  having  lauded 
Shakspeare  to  the  prejodioe  of  the  French  drama. 

In  April,  1763,  Lord  Kames  was  uipointed  a  lord 
of  justiciary  in  the  criminal  court  of  Scotland.  Sur- 
rounded by  judicial  duties  and  immersed  in  profes- 
sional and  literary  studies,  he  was  still  an  active 
supporter  of  the  useful  institutions  which  he  had 
some  lime  previously  joined,  investigating,  along  with 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Walker,  the  proper  grounds  for 
improving  the  cultivation  and  manufactures  of  the 
Western  Isles  and  the  more  remote  parts  of  Scot- 
land. In  1766  a  new  field  was  opened  for  his  exer- 
tions by  hi*  mcceiiioa,  through  the  death  of  his 
wiftf^  brailMr,to  the  extentive  ettnte  of  Blair-Dnin- 
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inond.  which  nia;U>  him  a  richer  but  not  a  more 
illustrious  man.  The  chief  tin  iim  t.^.iu o  w  hich 
renders  this  accession  to  his  fortune  intcic-.ting  to 
the  woridf  is  the  cammcncement  of  a  va>t  system  of 
improvement,  by  floating  into  the  Firth  of  Forth  the 
sumce  of  a  moss,  extending  over  portions  of  his  own 
anil  many  contiguous  estates,  anM  shroudin<j  what 
cuhivation  has  made,  and  is  still  making,  the  fmest 
land  in  Scotland.  The  next  issue  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  Kames  were  a  unall  pamphlet  on  the  Ptoprm 
cf  Flax  Husbandry  tMSeat&nd,  published  in  die  year 
1765,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  a  continuation  of  his 
Kfmarlctihle  Dccisnms  from  173010  1 752.  He  now 
began  to  approach  that  age  whicli  has  been  market! 
out  as  a  period  reached  by  a  small  proportion  of  the 
human  race;  but  though  stricken  in  years,  and 
ptesied  upon  bj  ofBdal  dntiea,  lie  did  not  flinch 
from  a  new  and  elaborate  undertakhig  on  a  subject 
of  many  divcrsifieii  hrnnrhe- — 'vOinc  of  which  were 
totally  disconnected  w  itli  his  previous  literary  labours. 
Lord  Kames  appears  to  have  had  his  mind  per- 
petually iilled  with  the  matter  he  was  preparing  to 
discuss,  and  to  have  constantW  kept  open  to  the 
world  the  engrossing  matter  of  his  thoughts ;  it  is 
thus  that,  for  some  time  previously  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Skdiha  of  the  IIr<l.<ry  of  Man  (which 
ap|K'are<l  in  1774),  we  find  an  ample  corrcsjwndence 
with  his  literary  friends — with  Dr.  Walker,  Sir  James 
Nasmith,  Dr.  Kcid,  and  Dr.  Black,  aifonliiig  some 
most  Interesting  speculations  on  the  gradatlotnof  the 
human  race,  and  the  analogy  betwtr:i  pliiits  and 
animal  subjects— which  had  long  been  speculatctl 
upon  by  our  author.  On  these  branches  of  philo- 
sophy  he  has  bestowed  considerable  attention  in  the 
Sitkktstf  tke  Hiiivry  */  Man  to  Uttle  satisfaction. 
In  reasoning  a  priori  from  the  history  of  inan  in  the 
world,  and  the  various  x<ipects  of  his  tribe,  the  author 
erects  a  system  in  o[>|nisiiio;i  io  that  of  revelation, 
to  which,  however,  he  afterwards  yields  as  to  the 
Bofhofity  of  the  court,  allowing  it  to  be  true,  not  by 
any  mcaas  from  the  stqperiority  of  the  qrstem  to  his 
own,  but  because  holy  writ  has  told  it.   But  if  the 

work  bo  hereafter  pcnised,  to  pratify  an  idle  hour 
with  its  amusing  details,  few  will  search  In  it  for 
much  information  on  a  subject  which  has  received  so 
much  better  illustration  from  Blumenbach,  Pritchanl, 
Md  Lawrence.  But  the  subjects  of  thoe  sketches 
•re  multifarious;  Ossian's  poems  are  ingeniously  in- 
troduced as  part  of  the  history  of  man,  constituting 
a  sort  of  barhiri  1  ci\ ili/cil  ]icric>d,  when  probably  the 
same  amount  uf  polish  and  of  rudeness  which  still 
odalS  held  sway,  though  without  neutralising  each 
Other,  and  both  displayed  in  the  extreme;  govern* 
ment  is  also  discussed,  and  finances.  The  political 
economy  is  old  and  narrow,  looking  u))on  national 
means  to  )  much  in  the  light  of  an  engine  to  be 
wiL-l'Ir  l  ruher  than  a.s  a  self-acting  power,  which 
only  re'pnres  freedom  and  room  to  enable  it  to  act; 
nevertheless,  it  is  sprinkled  with  enlightened  views, 
such  as  the  following: — "  It  appears  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  Providence,  that  all  nations  should  benefit 
by  commerce  as  by  sunshine;  and  it  is  so  ordcre<l 
that  an  unequal  balance  is  prejudicial  to  the  gainers 
as  well  as  to  the  losers:  the  latter  arc  immediate 
soiicrers;  but  not  less  so  ultimately  are  the  former." 

In  his  latter  days  the  subject  of  our  memoir  pro. 
duced  f*>ur  more  extensive  works,  of  wliich  we  shall 
only  nifiUion  the  names  and  dates: —  The  (JetttUnuin 
Farmer,  in  1 776;  Elucidations  res/xcting  the  Corn ntort 
Jjnoof  Scotland,  in  1777;  Sdttt  Dei  tsiont  of  the  Court 
^  Sawn  from  1752  to  1768,  published  in  1 780; 
iMit  HiHts  OH  Education.  The  last  of  his  works 
was  published  in  1781,  in  the  eightv-fiftb  year  of  the 
■Klhor's  ige^  n  period  when  the  wcMtacH  of  the  body 


cannot  fail  to  communicate  itself  to  the  thoughts. 
The  green  old  age  of  Lord  Kanie^  seems  to  have 
been  imbittcred  by  no  disease  but  that  of  general 
decay.  He  continued  his  usual  attention  to  the 
agricultural  and  manuliwtnring  projects  of  the  coun- 
try; gratified  his  few  leisure  nours  in  the  society  of 
hissctect  literary  friends;  .It  tended  the  Court  of. Session, 
and  even  performed  l]>c  aniuous  duty  of  travellmg 
on  the  circuits:  he  was  indeed  n  singular  specimen 
of  a  mind  whose  actiTity  age  could  not  impede.  His 
eorrespondence  continues  till  within  a  short  tine  of 
his  death,  and  before  leaving  the  world  he  could 
spare  some  consideration  for  assisting  in  the  estab- 
lishnieut  of  an  institutnui.  ilic  plr.isnrcs  and  ]irotits 
of  which  could  not  l)c  rcajvcd  by  him — the  Royal 
Society  of  Scotland.  During  his  short  and  last  ill- 
ness be  cxprened  no  dread  eaoept  that  he  mi^ 
outlhre  the  nculties  of  his  mind;  to  the  usual  soliata- 
tions,  which  friends  can  never  avoid  making  on  such 
occasions,  that  he  wouUl  submit  himself  to  the  care 
of  a  physician — **Don't  talk  of  my  disease,"  he  an- 
swered, "I  have  no  disease  but  old  age.  I  know 
that  Mrs.  Dnimmond  and  my  son  are  m  a  diflcicnt 
opinion;  but  why  should  I  distress  them  sooner  than 
is  necessary.  I  know  well  that  no  physician  on  earth 
can  do  nil-  the  smallest  service:  for  I  feel  that  I  am 
dying ;  and  I  thank  (iml  that  my  mind  is  prepared 
for  that  event.  I  leave  this  world  in  peace  and  good- 
will to  all  mankind.  Vou  know  the  dread  I  have 
had  of  outliving  my  faculties;  of  that  I  (rust  there  is 
now  no  great  probability,  xs  my  body  decays  so  fast. 
My  life  has  Ix-en  a  long  one,  and  prosperous,  on  the 
whole,  l>eyond  mv  deserts:  but  I  would  fun  indulge 
the  hope  that  it  lias  not  been  useless  to  my  fellow- 
ctcatures." 

A  week  before  he  died  Lord  Kames  took  a  final 

farewell  of  his  old  friends  and  professional  com- 
]ianions,  on  tli.it  !'i  r;L)i  to  which  he  had  been  sci  \^-n'z, 
an  ornament.  He  parted  from  each  as  a  private 
friend,  and  on  finally  retiring  from  the  room,  is  said 
to  have  turned  round  on  the  sorrowful  group  and  bid 
his  adieu  in  an  old  favourite  ejnihet,  more  expressive 
of  jovial  freedom  than  of  refinement.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  I)eceml)cr,  1 782,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  We  have  narrated  the  events  of  his 
life  with  so  much  detail,  that  a  summary  of  his  ch.nr- 
acter  is  unnecessary ;  he  is  said  to  have  Ikcu  jiar. 
simonious,  but  if  the  epithet  be  applicable^  the 
pri\'ate  defect  will  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  Ms 
pul)lic  virtues.  He  possesse<l  the  dangerous  and 
powerful  engine  of  sarcasm ;  but  he  used  it  to  heal, 
not  to  wound.  The  following  instance  of  his  reluct- 
ance  to  pve  pein,  to  be  found  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Creech,  is  so  characteristic  of  a  truly  worthy  man, 
that  wc  cannot  al)stain  from  quoting  it.  "In  the 
filth  volume  of  Dotlsley's  collection  of  i>ocms  there 

is  one  by  T  D—    ,  at  pngc  226,  w  hich  will  make 

a  good  illustration  of  a  new  rule  of  criticism  that  is 
to  go  into  the  new  edition  of  the  Elements :  Init,  as 
it  is  unfavourable  to  the  author  of  that  poem,  I  wish 
to  know  whether  be  is  alive;  for  I  would  not  willingly 
give  pain." 

HOME,  John,  an  eminent  dramatic  poet,  was 
bom  at  Leith  on  the  22d  of  September  (o.s.),  1722. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Alexander  Home,  town-clerfc 
nf  l  .rith,  whose  father  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Home,  of 
I  '.ass  in  r.erw  ickshirc,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir 
John  Home  of  (  owdLiiktiow es,  from  whom  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Home  \&  descended.  John  Home,  who 
during  his  whole  life  tctnined  a  proud  recoUectioo 
of  his  honoorable  nnootij,  was  educated,  first  at  the 
granunarHMihotd  of  fail  native  town,  and  then  at  the 
onivvnii^ofEdnbiiigh*  In  both  of  these  teniaariei 
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he  pnMecnfed  1i!a  stadia  with  remarkalile  dfligeiMe 

an<l  success.  While  he  attended  the  university,  his 
talents,  his  profjrcss  in  literature,  and  his  |H;culiarIy 
a^Tccihlc  m.inncr>,  -non  evcitcd  the  attcnlmn,  aii<i 
procured  in  no  small  degree  the  favour,  both  of  the 
pnfiaionaild  of  his  fellow-students.  He  here  formed 
m  acqMiatance  which  lasted  tbiough  life  with  many 
of  thow  eminent  men  who  elevated  the  literary 
ch.iractcr  of  Scotland  so  hitjhly  diirint;  the  ci^^htt-cnth 
century.  After  qualifying  himself  by  the  ordinarj- 
CQWK  of  studies  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  clergy- 
aua  in  the  Scottish  church,  he  was  Uceoaed  to 
pvetch  on  the  4th  of  Aprils  174$. 

The  natural  character  of  Ilome  was  anlt-nt  and 
aspiring.  Under  tiie  meek  garb  of  a  .Scotti-.h  licen- 
tiate he  bore  a  heart  which  throtilx'd  eagerly  at  liie 
idea  of  military  fame,  and  the  whole  cast  of  his  mind 
was  romantic  and  chivalrous.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that,  in  the  celebrated  quarrel  which  divided 
the  national  mind  in  1745,  such  a  person  would  have 
been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  joining  Prince 
Charles.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  chivalry 
of  Home  was  of^ a  Whiggish  cast,  and  that  his  heart 
fanmed  for  dril  fiecdom  as  well  as  for  military  (j;ior>-. 
He  Aerefoie  became  a  volunteer  in  n  rovu  corps 
which  was  rused  at  Edinburgh  to  XtptH  tnc  attack 
of  the  Chevalier.  This  corps,  when  the  danger 
approachctl  in  all  its  reality,  melted  almost  into  thin 
air:  yet  Home  was  one  of  a  very  small  number  who 
protested  against  the  pnillaninioas  behavioar  of  the 
rest.  Having  reluctantly  laid  down  his  arms,  he 
employed  himself  next  day  in  taking  obser\'ations  of 
the  strength  of  the  Highland  forces,  which  he  appears 
to  have  communicated  to  Sir  John  Cope:  while  thus 
engaged,  he  was  near  enough  to  the  prince  to  mca- 
sore  bis  stature  against  his  own.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  succeeding  year  he  reappeared  in  arms  as  a 
Vrtliiii'trr.  and  was  p)resent  at  the  disgraceful  affair 
of  Falkirk,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Being 
conveyed  to  Doune  Castle,  then  under  the  keeping 
of  a  nephew  of  Kob  Roy,  he  was  confined  for  some 
days,  alone  with  several  companions  in  misfortune; 
but  the  whole  party  at  length  escaped,  by  cutting 
their  blankets  into  shreds  and  letting  themselves 
down  upon  the  ground.  He  now  took  up  his  re- 
sidence at  Leith,  and  for  some  time  prosecuted  bis 
professional  duties,  niix«d,  however,  with  a  kind  of 
leading  to  which  his  inclination  led,  that  of  the  his- 
torians and  classics  of  (ireece  and  Rome. 

"His  temper,"  says  his  friendly  biographer  Mac- 
kenxie,  **was  of  that  warm  susceptible  kind  which 
is  caught  by  the  heroic  and  the  tender,  and  which  is 
more  nttcd  to  delight  in  the  world  of  sentiment  than 
to  succeed  in  the  oustlc  of  ordinary  life.  His  own 
favourite  n.  i  U  l  >>(  a  character,  and  that  on  which 
hi<s  own  was  formed,  was  the  ideal  being  young 
Nor>-al  in  his  own  play  of  Dmtgtas,  one  endowed 
with  chivalrous  valour  and  romantic  generosity, 
eager  for  glory  beyond  any  other  object^  and,  in  the 
contemplation  of  future  fame,  entirely  regardless  of 
the  present  objects  of  interest  and  ambition.  The 
same  glowing  complexion  of  mind  which  gave  birth 
to  this  creature  of  uincy,  coloured  the  sentiments  and 
descriptions  of  his  ordinary  discourse;  he  had  a  very 
retentive  memory,  and  was  fond  of  recalling  the  in- 
cidents  of  p.xst  times,  and  of  dramatising  his  stories 
by  intiiMliK  uiL;  the  names  and  characters  of  the  per- 
sons concernc<i  in  thcra.  The  same  turn  of  mind 
threw  a  certain  degree  of  elev  ation  into  his  language, 
and  heightened  the  narrative  in  which  that  language 
was  employed;  he  spoke  of  hhnself  with  a  franlcness 
which  a  man  of  that  disposition  is  apt  to  intlulge, 
but  with  which  he  sometimes  forgot  that  his  audience 
was  not  alw^  inclined  to  qm^hiac^  and  thoioe 


he  was  aecoied  of  more  vanity  than  in  truth  belonged 

to  his  character.  The  same  warm  colouring  was 
employed  in  the  delineation  of  his  friends,  to  whom 
he  assigned  a  rank  which  otliers  would  not  always 
allow.  So  far  did  he  carry  this  propensity,  that,  as 
Dr.  Robertson  used  jokingly  to  say,  he  invested 
them  with  a  sort  of  supernatiual  prinli»e  above  the 
ordinary  humiliating  circumstances  of  mortality. 
'He  never.'  said  the  doctor,  'could  allow  that  a 
friend  was  sick  till  he  heard  of  his  death.'  To  the 
same  source  were  to  be  traced  the  warm  eulogies 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  bestow  ttp«m  them. 
*  He  delighted  in  bestowing  as  wdl  as  in  receiving 
flatter)-,'  said  another  of  his  intimatev;  'Init  with 
Iiim  it  had  all  the  openness  and  warmtli  of  truth. 
He  flattered  all  of  us,  from  whom  his  flattery  could 
gain  no  favour,  fully  as  much,  or  indeed  more  will* 
ingly,  than  he  did  those  men  <K  the  first  consequence 
and  rank,  with  whom  the  drcnmstances  of  his  future 
life  associated  him;  and  he  received  any  praise  from 
us  wit!)  t!ie  ^ame  genuine  feelings  of  friendship  and 
attachment.'  There  was  no  false  coinage  in  this 
currency  which  be  used  in  his  friendly  intercourse; 
whether  given  or  leceived,  it  had  with  him  tlie  stamp 
of  perfect  candour  and  sincerity." 

Such  was  the  enthusiastic  young  man  who  was 
destined  for  the  strange  glory  of  prtxiucing  in  Scot- 
land a  tragedy  upon  a  Scottish  tale.  In  1746  he 
was  presented  by  Sir  David  Kinloch  of  Gilmerton 
to  the  church  and  parish  of  Athelstaneford  in  East 
I-othian,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Blair,  tlie  author  of  the  Cm-.  f.  Previous  to  this 
peiiod  his  passionate  iiM  ilnc^-.  lor  Plutarch  had  led 
him  to  commence  a  tragedy  upon  one  of  his  herod 
— Agis  — which  he  finished  soon  after  he  was  settled 
in  Athelstaneford.  In  1749  he  went  to  London,  and 
oflTered  his  work  to  Garrick,  for  representation  at 
Hrury  l  ane,  of  which  that  great  actor  had  recently 
become  manager.  But  the  English  Roscius  did  not 
think  it  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  and  declined 
bringing  it  on,  much  to  the  mortiikation  of  the 
author,  who,  with  the  feeling  natural  to  such  a  sitna« 
tion,  wrote  the  following  verses  on  the  tOmb  of 
Shakspeare  in  Westminster  Abbey  : — 

Im.nge  of  Shakspeare !  to  thi^  place  I  come, 
T<i  c;i>.c  my  t'lir^liiif;  IxjMsm  ;\\  if\y  tomb; 
For  iii.-itlii.r  (iroj'k  imr  K.         |">ct  fired 
My  f.iiicy  first    thcc  tluclly  I  .idmircd  ; 
And,  day  and  ni)^ht  revolving  still  thy  paEc, 
I  hoped,  like  thee,  to  shake  uic  Biiii&h  stage : 
Bat  cola  MfkM  it  ROW  m]r  only  OMB^ 
And  heavy  bib  it  on  so  praod  a  head. 
If  p'lwcn  above  now  listen  to  my  lyrb 
Charm  them  to  grant,  indulucnt,  my  dcrfre; 
Let  petri£wtioo  atop  thia  fatunc  Mar, 
And  fta  aiylbrai  forever  laailib  beve. 

After  this  unsuccessful  journey  to  London,  he 
turned  his  mind  to  the  composition  of  the  tragedy  of 
Dougttis,  which  was  foundetl  u|>on  the  beautiful  old 
ballad  of  Gil  Morris.  Haviiu;  finished  this  in  the 
intervals  of  his  professional  labours,  he  set  out  upon 
another  expedition  to  the  metropolis,  February,  1755» 
with  the  favourable  hopes  of  a  circle  of  most  intelli- 
gent friends,  to  whom  he  had  intnistcd  it  forjierusal. 
It  was  however,  as  ill  reccivcxl  as  Ai^is:  Mr.  Garrick 
returned  it  with  the  declaration  that  it  was  totally 
unfit  for  the  stage.  With  this  opinion,  which  many 
excellent  EngUui  critics  still  maintain,  neither  the 
poet  nor  his  friends  were  at  all  satisfied.  Those 
friends,  looking  upon  it  with  the  eyes  of  Scotsmen, 
beheld  in  it  sometning  quite  superior  to  the  ordinary 
ran  of  Eoglish  tragedies;  and  according^  they  re- 
commended that  it  shoold  be  presented  upon  the 
Edinburgh  stage,  which  was  then  conducted  by  a 
genilcman  named  Digces,  whom  Mr.  Mackenzie 
describes  as  posaesaed  of  gnat  powem  (thoqgh  with 
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namy  defixts),  and  of  i;rett  popoltrity  in  Scotland. 

The  rccommenriation  was  carried  into  efTect;  and  all 
Edinljurj^h  was  prcsotitly  in  a  state  of  wild  excite- 
ment from  the  circumstance  of  a  play  beinj;  in  pre- 
jguation  by  a  minister  of  the  Established  church.' 
The  acton  at  the  EdinbuiKh  theatre  happened  to  be 
in  general  men  of  aome  ability  in  their  profession, 
and  the  play  was  thitf  fOJt:  Digges,  Youttt;  A'an>a/  : 
Hayman,  0!J Xon^at:  Love,  <J!enah-<m;  Mrs.  Warde, 
Ladjf  Randolph.  But  the  name  Bamct  was  at  this 
time  used  for  Randolph,  and  Norval  was  called 
N«miian.  The  first  repieaeatatioD,  wltich  took 
place  December  14,  1756^  was  honoored  by  the 

'  If  w«  are  to  believe  aui  authority  good  in  theatrical  matters 
—tile  Edinburgh  Wtekly  CkrviueU  new»paper,  while  under 
ttM  nanaecmcnt  of  Mr.  Edward  Hislop— Dr.  Culylc,  and 
others  of  nis  brethren,  not  only  .-iltcnded  the  tehearuLs  of 
Dmglat,  but  them«elves  pcrrortned  in  the  firtt  ef  tliein:  "It 
may  nr«t  be  generally  known,"  mvs  the  .-luthority  iuM  referred 
\o,  "that  the  first  relic.ir's.il  ii^ik  pl-nc  in  the  li>Jt;ings  in  the 
Canongitc  occupied  by  Mrs.  Sanh  NV.inJe,  one  nf  I'lggrs's 
com^tny :  and  that  it  w.ts  rchcarNcd  by.  .m  l  in  ;ir(;5ciii:c  (1,  the 
inoit  distiiMruUhed  ktcrary  characters  Scotland  ever  could 
boMt  oH  The  Cdlowias  was  tha  oM  of  ilw  piaet  on  the 
oceanoav- 

Dramaiii  Penemt. 
Lord  Raadolyl^   .  .   Dr.  KobertMn,  principiil,  Ediatmgh. 

Glenalvon,   •   •   >   •    David  Hume,  nisturian. 
Old  Nomd.  ....    Dr.  Orlyl 

Dotic!.!*  I<ihn  Hr>mc,  the  author. 

I-aJy  k.iini  Jjih,  ,  ,  1  tr,  KcrtuMin,  professor. 
Anna  the  Maid),  .  .  Dr.  Ulair,  inini-Nler,  High  Church. 
The  audience  that  day,  besides  Mr.  Dijtgcs  and  Mr».  Warde, 
wm  the  Righl  Honourable  Patrick  Lurd  Elib»nk,  I.orii 
Milton,  Loro  K«me*,  Lend  Monboddo  ithe  tM  >  l.t^t  ucre 
then  only  Uwven),  the  Rev.  John  Steele  and  WilUam  Home, 
ministenk  TIm  oiHi|M«y,  all  but  Mr*.  Wnd^  rtinril  aftcr- 
warda  at  the  GmlMa  Qub,  in  the  Abbey.  The  above  is  a 
■inul  proof  of  the  itnHiK  paisiun  for  the  drama  which  then 
OOtained  amone  the  littrvti  this  c.ipital,  since  then  unfor 
tunatdy  much  abated.  The  rehearsal  must  have  been  con- 
ducted with  very  great  secrecy;  for  what  would  (he  kirk,  which 
took  such  deep  offence  at  the  comp^isitioti  of  tho  piece  by  one 
of  ii»  niinlstens,  have  &aid  to  the  f.n  t  nf  iiu  fewer  than  four  of 
theae  bcing[  enlaced  in  rehearsing  it,  and  two  others  attending 
the  •xhibiuont  llie  orctimstance  of  the  gentle  Anna  having 
been  penooated  by  '  Dr.  Blair,  rainiaier  of  the  High  Church/ 
is  a  very  droll  a—.  — £'<(il'«rf»wyl  Wttkly  ChroHiTU,  January 
at,  182^ 

This  statement  may  not  be  accunta— it  is  only  a  quotation 
from  a  newcpaper;  but  atsuminc  that  it  has  some  truth  in  it, 
we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  is  far  from  l>cing  cither  "droll" 
or  creditable  to  the  eminent  persons  to  wli  'iri  u  refers:  "Sir," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  upon  one  occasion,  "tins  i:icrnment  of  par- 
sons is  very  offensive." 

As  to  Dr.  Robertson's  share  in  these  transactions,  it  is  only 
Cair  to  quote  what  it  laid  bv  hk  biegrapher.  Mr.  Staanutv 
words  are  a«  fbUowt;  **Tm  cxtnoraiaaiy  merits  of  Mr. 
Home's  performance,  which  is  now  become  to  .Scotsmen  a 
subject  of  national  pride,  wan  sot  auAcient  to  atone  for  so 
bold  a  departure  from  the  austerity  expected  in  a  Prcshyicrim 
divine:  and  the  offence  wa>  not  a  little  exasperated  by  the 
conduct  of  some  of  Mr.  Home'*  brethren,  w  ho,  partly  from 
curi  isity,  anil  p.irt]y  from  a  friendly  wisli  to  share  in  the 
censure  l>eslowed  on  the  author,  were  led  to  witness  the  first 
■mesentation  of  the  piece  on  the  Kdmhurgh  stage.  In  the 
whole  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  connected  with 
these  iDcidents,  Dr.  Robertson  distinguished  himself  bjr  the 
•blast  and  most  animated  exertions  in  defence  of  bis  firiaads . 
aad  contributed  greatly,  by  his  pemiasive  eloquence,  to  the 
■Qdncss  of  that  sentence  in  which  the  prosecution  at  last 
tennin:itcd.  His  ar^juments  on  this  occasion  had,  it  may  l>e 
presumed,  the  greater  wcikHi,  ih.it  he  had  never  himself 
entered  wiihm  the  walls  of  a  piayhousc;  a  remarkable  proof, 
among  numberless  iit'nrr->  which  the  history  of  Ins  life  affords, 
of  that  scrupulous  circumspection  in  his  private  conduct,  which, 
wtate  k  adaad  sa  aiaeh  to  his  usefulness  as  a  clergyman,  was 
IMMtiat  to  Ms  iiilltienoe  as  the  leader  of  a  party;  and  which 
aa  often  enabled  him  to  recommend  successiulty  to  others  the 
same  candid  and  indulgent  xpirit  that  was  congenial  to  his 
own  mind."— .-lf<-i?i«»/  of  the  l.i/e  and  WrittMgt  «/  Dr. 
RakrrU*m,  by  Dugal>l  .Stewart,  p.  11. 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Stewart  discountenances,  in  general 
terms,  the  belief  that  the  principal  ^avc  the  tragedy  of  /V><x'A»-» 
any  aclise  patronage,  by  attending  the  representations  or 
otherwise;  but  the  utatement  that  I>r.  Robertson  "had  never 
himself  entered  within  the  walls  of  a  playhouse,"  cannot  be 
coaaidcied  as  aa  abielute  contradictioa  of  his  lumng  been 
fmsent  at  the  rabsanal  "in  the  lodgingB  ia  the  Csamigate 
acaviadbyMn.SaiaiiWaida.'' 


presence  t>f  a  large  andience,  comprising  muiy 

friends  of  the  author,  clerical  as  well  as  otheruisc 
It  wxs  receivetl  with  enthusia.stic  applause,  and,  in 
the  conclusion,  drew  forth  many  tears,  which  were 
perhaps  a  more  unequivocal  teatinuNiy  to  ita  Btditai 
The  town  was  in  an  uproar  of  exiuta^it,  that  a 
Scotsman  .should  write  a  tragedy  of  the  first  rate, 
and  that  its  merits  were  first  submitted  to  them. 

But  the  most  remarlcable  circumstance  .-ittcnding 
its  representation  was  the  clerical  contest  which  it 
excited,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land  rej^ardinff  iL  Owii%  tooertaia  dtanutaBM 
— amon^'  w  hidi  was  reckoned  tliepnbllcatioo  of  Lord 

Karnes'  Essays  cti  A'atural  and  Rr<  (aUi{  Rfl:C!tn, 
which  were  suspected  of  a  tendency  to  infidelity, 
besides  the  issue  of  a  work  in  England  entitled 
England's  Alarm^  in  which  Scotland  waa  aooued  of 
cherishing  great  oomiptiona  in  idwioo — there  cb> 
tained  in  the  church  a  more  zealous  dis|>osition 
than  usual  to  lop  off  heresies  and  chastise  peccant 
lirtthrcn.  Hence  the  prosecution  raised  against  Mr. 
Home,  which  at  any  rate  must  have  taken  place, 
waa  characterized  by  an  appearance  of  nncour 
which  has  often  since  been  the  subject  of  ridicale. 

The  presbytery  of  Edinbui^h  comneneed  the  pro- 
cei'diiiL;s  l)y  |iul)Iishing  a  solemn  admonition,  in  which 
they  exjire^^eil  ilci-])  regret  at  the  growing  irreligion 
of  the  times,  atiil  warned  all  |jersons  within  their 
b«)unds,  especially  the  young,  against  the  tlanger  of 
frequenting  stage-plays.  I  bis  document  only  pn>> 
yoked  the  mirth  of  the  public ;  U  was  replied  to  by  a 
perfect  torrent  of  jfux  iTrsprit.  The  cniirch,  how- 
ever,  though  unable  to  inflict  any  punishment  ii]  oa 
the  people  at  large  for  their  admiration  of  the  pi.iy, 
had  the  aathorind  all  Ins  clerical  abettors  cump  leteir 
in  their  power.  Mr.  Home  only  escaped  degrada* 
tion  by  aodicating  his  pulpit,  which  he  did  in  June, 
1757.     His  friends  had  been  present  ..t  ihe 

representation  were  censured  or  punishcti  .i^^i  n-:;ig 
to  the  (iei^ree  of  their  supposed  misconduct.  Mr. 
White,  the  minister  of  Libl>crton,  was  suspended  lor 
a  month — a  mitigated  sentence  in  consideration  of 
his  apoliigf,  which  was — that  he  had  attended  the 
rcpresentanoD  only  once,  when  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  himself  fat  a  comer,  to  avoid  yiMiij,'  ulTincc. 

The  misfortune  of  the  Scott tsii  church  on  this  oc- 
casion consisted  only  in  a  little  want  of  discrimina> 
tion.  They  ceitainlv  did  not  eir  in  cbaFacterizias 
the  stase  as  Immoral ;  for  the  stage,  both  then  and 
ailloe»  and  in  almost  all  periotls  of  its  existence.  ha.s 
condescended  to  represent  scenes,  and  give  currency 
ti>  liini^tiage,  which,  in  the  general  society  of  the 
period,  could  not  be  tolerated.  But  tboufh  the 
stage  seems  thos  to  claim  a  privllcse  of  EigeiqK 
behind  the  mond  standard  of  eveiy  age*  and  ta 
general  calcolates  itself  for  the  gratification  of  only  a 
sei  onrlary  order  of  tastes,  there  was  surely  something 
to  he  said  in  favour  of  a  man  who,  ha>nng  devote^! 
his  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  an  elegant  bratuh  cf 
the  belles-lettres,  had  produced  a  worii  not  calculated 
to  cncovra^  the  immoral  qratem  eomplatned  o(  bat 
to  correct  it  by  introducing  a  purer  taste,  or  which 
could  at  least  not  be  played  without  for  that  night 
preventing,'  the  representation  of  something  more 
fatal  to  good  manners.  There  were  many,  no  doubt, 
who  were  rather  rejoiced  than  saddened  at  Biiding  a 
stream  of  porer  feeling  diqxMcd  to  turn  itself  into 
the  Augean  stable  of  the  theatre,  because  Aey  calca- 
latcd  that  since  men  cannot  be  withheld  from  that 
place  of  amusement,  the  next  best  course  is  to  nuikc 
the  entertainment  as  innocent  as  possible. 

Mr.  Home  had  been  introduced  some  years  before 
by  Sir  David  Kinloch,  the  patron  of  his  parish»  to 
Lord  Justice-cleric  MtltoOt  wlio  thea  acted  as  mt 
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ministre  for  Scotlarifl,  umler  Archibald  Duke  of 
Angrle.  Being  intioduceil  )>y  Lord  MiUon  to  the 
duw,  his  grace  seid  that,  bcin^  novrtooold  to  be  of 

any  material  sen'icc  in  improvinfj  his  pro';pects,  he 
would  commit  him  to  his  ncjjhew  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
who  was  succeeding  to  that  nameless  situation  of 
tniit  aad  patroiiace  which  had  been  so  long  held  by 
Accoraii^l]r»  on  Mr.  Home's  coinff  to 
LaodiMl  in  1757,  he  was  kindly  received  Dy  Lord 
Bote,  who,  having  that  influence  with  Garrick  which 
had  been  found  wanting  in  the  merit  of  the  play  itself, 
won  caused  it  to  he  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane. 
Kotwithstanding  Garrick's  unchanged  opillkia  of  its 
merit,  it  met  with  distinguished  success. 

Lord  Bute,  besides  procuring  Mr.  Home  this 
hii^hc^t  i^^rntificiti" «ii  which  he  was  capaMc  of  rccciv- 
ing,  provided  for  bis  personal  wants  by  obtaining;  fi>r 
Un  the  sinecure  sitnatkw  of  oomervator  of  Scots 
piMlqies  at  Campnae.  Thus  secure  as  to  the 
raeua  of  sabnstenoe^  the  poet  reposed  with  tran- 
quillity upon  his  prospects  of  dramatic  fame.  His 
tragedy  of  Agis,  which  had  Ix-t-n  written  before 
IXmgias,  but  rejected,  was  brought  forward,  and 
net  with  success*  Ganrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber  playing 
the  principal  characters.  The  Sie^s^  0/  Aquiuia  was 
represented  in  1750,  ])ut,  owing  to  a  want  of  interest 
in  the  action,  did  not  secure  t!ie  favour  of  the  audience, 
in  Ijto  he  j>rinted  hi^  three  tra^^edies  in  one  volume, 
and  dedicated  them  to  the  I*rince  of  Wales,  whose 
society  he  liad  enjoyed  through  the  6ivour  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  preceptor  to  the  prince.  When  this 
royal  personage  became  king,  he  signified  his  favour 
for  Mr.  Home  by  granting  him  a  pen.siun  of  £},00  a 
year  from  his  privy-pur^ — which,  in  addition  t')  an 
equal  sum  from  his  office  of  conservator,  rendered 
Ua  what  in  Scodaod  mif^t  be  considered  affluent. 
About  tfds  period  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
tine  in  London,  but  occasionally  came  to  Scotland 
to  attend  his  duties  as  an  elder  in  the  (ieneral  As- 
sembly, being  appointed  to  that  trust  by  the  ecclesi- 
•stical  establishment  at  Campvere,  which  thai  en> 
joyed  a  representation  in  the  great  dericat  conncil  of 
the  nation.  In  1767  he  forsook  nlniost  eiUirclv  the 
corn;>any  of  the  Karl  of  Bute  and  his  other  distin- 
guisfu- 1  I'nends.Tt  London,  and  planted  himself  down 
in  a  villa  which  he  Iiuilt  near  his  former  residence  in 
Eatt  Lothian,  and  where  he  continued  to  raride  for 
the  next  twelve  years.  To  increa.se  the  felicity  of  a 
settled  home,  he  married  a  lady  of  his  own  name  in 
1770.  !i\  whom  lie  ii.-ver  had  any  children. 

Three  tragedies,  the  Fatal  Dtsrmery,  Alotizo,  and 
Alfred,  successively  appeared  in  1769,  1773,  and 
177S ;  but.  though  received  at  first  with  considerable 
applause,  they  took  no  permanent  hold  of  the  stage, 
and  thus  seemed  to  conhrm  the  opinion  which  many 
English  critics  had  avowed  in  regard  to  the  success 
of  D<mgia*--ihaX  it  was  owing  to  no  peculiar  powers 
of  dramatic  composition  in  the  author,  bat  simply  to 
the  national  character  of  the  piece,  with  a  dignt  aid 
from  \\'^  exhibition  of  two  very  popular  passions, 
maternal  and  filial  tenderness.*    'Ihe  reception  of 

"As  wc  ovrr  our  tea."  «syt  Boswcll  on  this  MilijtTt, 
llr.  Home's  tra^cily  of  JJfuglat  w.-is  mciuiuiicd.  I  put 
Dt.  Johiuion  in  mind  that  once,  m  a  coiTee-hou^c  at  Oxford, 
■e  CaDcd  to  old  Mr.  Sherid-m,  'How  came  you,  sir,  to  give 
HWK  a  ^oU  medaJ*  for  writing  that  foolish  viayV  and  defied 
Vr.  ShmdiDtoiliowteatooe  lintsinit.  m  did  oat  in«i.%t 
•Ml  ttty  dwd4  be  tticetber:  bat  dnt  Am  wen  Bot  MB  good 

*  "Tl»  elder  Sheridan,  then  manager  of  the  theatre  at 
DaMin,  sent  Mr.  Home  a  gold  medal  in  testimony  of  hi* 
admintion  of  Douglat;  and  hit  wife,  a  woman  not  lest  re- 
^xcuUe  for  her  virtues  than  for  genius  and  accomplishments, 
Wcw  the  idea  of  her  admired  novel  of  Sydney  DUidHlfih,  as 
her  iamdnction  beanie  f">n  tha  gmniaa  mcml  effect  oif  that 

e's      ^H«m»,  pi.  ^. 


the  Last-mentioned  play  was  so  cod,  that  he 
from  tliat  time  to  write  for  the  stage. 
Mr.  Home^  as  already  mentioned,  lived  in  terns 

of  thegreatCA  intimacy  with  all  the  literar}-  men  of 
his  time:  he  seems,  however,  to  liave  cheribhed  no 
friendship  with  so  much  artlour  as  that  which  he 
entertained  for  his  philosophical  namesake,  DainUl 
Hume.  During  the  course  of  a  lengthened  period 
of  friendly  intercourse  with  this  individual,  only  two 
trifling  differences  had  ever  risen  between  them. 
One  referred  to  the  ortho£;raphy  of  their  name, 
which  the  dramatic  poet  spelled  after  the  old  and  con- 
stant fashion  of  his  family,  while  the  philosopher  had 
early  in  life  assumed  the  spelling  indicated  by  the 
pronunciation.  David  Hume  at  one  time  jocularly 
proposed  that  they  should  determine  this  controversy 
ijy  casting  lots,  but  the  poet  answered,  "Nay,  that 
is  a  most  extraordinary  proposal  indeed,  Mr.  Phil* 
ofiopber,  for,  if  you  loae^  you  talce  your  own  n«iiui» 
whereas,  if  I  lose,  I  take  another  man's  name.** 

The  other  controversy  referred  merely  to  their 
taste  in  wine.  Mr.  John  Home  had  the  old  Scotti.sh 
prepovsession  in  favour  of  claret,  and  utterly  detested 
port  When  the  former  drink  was  expelled  from 
the  mailcet  by  high  doties,  he  wrote  the  following 
epi^'mm,  as  it  has  l>ccn  called,  though  we  confess  we 
arc  at  a  lo^  to  observe  anything  in  it  but  a  narrative 
of  supposed  fiuts: 

lines  in  the  whole  play.  He  now  pcnisted  in  thi<i.  I  endea- 
voured to  defend  that  pathetic  aaa  beautiful  tragedy,  and  re- 
peated the  foUowing  puMge : 

Sincerity, 

Till  1!  firvt  (  f  \ir[m;>.,  !ct  ni>  tni>rl.'il  leave 
1  iiy  I'liwanJ  [Kith,  alliio'  (he  earth  should  gape. 
And  from  the  gulf  of  hell  destruction  cry. 
To  take  dissimulation's  winding  way. 

JoHmsoh.  'TlKit  uiil  n  H  rlu,  sir.  Nothing  is  good  but  wh.it  is 
con!>istcnt  with  truth  or  prubatility,  which  this  is  nut.  Juve- 
nal indeed  gives  US  a  noble  piaure  of  inflexible  viftue: 

F.sto  bontit  miles,  tutor  bonus,  arbiter  idem 
InlcKcr:  ambi|;ita:  si  quando  citabcre  testit 
Incertzquc  rei,  Phalaris  licet  inipcret,  u(  aij 
Falsus,  cl  .vJriioto  dictet  ^-rjuria  tiuiro, 
Summum  crcde  nefas,  anunam  pnefcrre  puduri, 
Et,  propter  vtcam,  vine  perdere  cautat.' 

He  repeated  the  lines  with  great  force  and  disnity;  then 
added,  'And  after  this  comes  Johnny  Hoinc.  with  his  earth 
gaping 3.nA  his  dettructieM  crying .'—  Pooh  !'  "  -  l'o>iwell's  'Jour- 
nal 0/  n  Tour  to  the  Hebriart. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  Bos  well  wa»  not  fortunate  in  the 
specimen  he  produced,  and  that  the  j  avs.i^c  ijimicij  liy  John- 
son from  Juvenal  is  infinitely  sujicnor.  Ihe  clrcunt^(ances 
attcnilinK  the  represcnution  of  Douglas  were  not  such  as  to 
dispose  an  English  critic  to  allow  iu  merit.   In  the  tint  place, 

ihe  national  ta!>te  was  in  some  degNB  COBUnittcd  IB  tbc  judg- 
ment passed  upon  the  play  by  the  nvonriteactarnd  niMMcer; 
and  it  was  not  only  galling  to  himself,  but  to  all  who  ruied 
upon  his  taste,  that  he  should  have  been  roisialtcn.    In  the 

neat  place,  the  Scots  did  not  use  their  triumph  with  discretion; 
they  taUted  of  the  merits  of  DoMglns  in  a  strain  iimte  prcin.s- 
lerous,  and  of  which  no  unfair  specimen  is  to  Ik,-  fouint  ir.  the 
anecdote  of  a  Calcdoni.in  wlio.  luin^  present  in  the  pit  of 
l)airy  I..ine  one  nl^ht  of  its  performance,  is  sau!  to  have  ex- 
cl  iinied,  in  the  iiis  ilence  of  his  exulution,  "  Whar's  your 
Wulty  -Shakspcarc  noul"    Such  ridiculous  prctensions^are 


now  forsotten,  but  they  wm  advaaced  «t  die  iIbi^  and, 
their  extreme  arrogance  aad  BhsMidily.  ooflld  not  nil  to 

pcrate  a  mind  so  ready  to  repd  IBnilt  as  Johnson's,  and  so 
keenly  alive  .is  his  was  to  the  BOBOUr  of  the  national  literature 
of  England.  The  natural  consequence  followed:  he  decried 
DovgUu  perhaps  as  much  as  it  wat  overvalued  by  its  admirers; 
and  his  acquainLini  e  with  f.ir  superior  compositions  must  have 
enabled  hini,  .is  m  tlie  utst.mre  above  quoted,  to  pour  derision 
upon  it  with  .11:  eflVn  t  whii  h  the  more  judicious  part  of  its  ad- 
mirers could  at  n  nil  mi  »  uli,  the  more  especially  as  the 
noise  of  undiscriminaiing  applause  with  which  it  tvas^hailed, 
had  induced  them  to  attume  higher  ground  dun  their  ■obcr 
judgment  would  have  led  them  to  fix  itpoB.  And  ifldeed,  it 
may  be  a  quHtiaa  wiMdMr  th*  mbm  cause  that  contributed 
to  Ihe  fint  populari^  of  DangUu  does  not  still  continue  to 
operate,  presetviag  to  Mir  only  tragedy  a  higher  rank  than  it 
really  is  entitled  to  occupy:  it  it  rare  that  the  parents  of  an 
only  child  do  BOt  love  aad  odanre  bira  ior  virtues  which  all  the 
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"  Finn  and  erect  the  Caledonian  »tood, 
Old  w.-i>  hit  mutlun,  and  his  claret  good; 
'  Ixt  liirti  drink  p<rrl,'  an  En|(ii<>h  statesman  crfcd" 

He  tlrunk  the  p^'iion,  aiiJ  hii  spint  died." 

David  Hume,  who  to  his  latest  breath  continue  ! 
tbesAme  playful  personage  he  had  ever  been,madc-  the 
IbUowinc allusion  to  the  iwo  controventes  in  a  codicil 
to  his  wilt,  dated  only  eighteen  days  before  his  death : 
—  "I  leave  to  my  friciu!  Mr.  J<ihn  Home  of  KildiifT, 
ten  dozen  of  my  old  clari-t  at  ills  choice,  anil  one 
other  bottle  of  iii.it  other  liquor  called  port.  I  also 
leave  him  six  doren  of  |>ort,  provided  that  he  attests, 
under  his  hand,  signet!  John  Humt,  that  he  has  him- 
self alone  finished  that  bottle  at  two  sittings.  By 
this  concession  he  will  at  once  terminate  the  only  two 
diiTcrcnces  that  ever  aioie  between  ns  conoeraing 
temporal  matters," 

When  this  eccentric pbikisopher  was  recommended 
for  hi»  health  to  pay  a  visit  to  Bath,  his  faithful 
friend  Home  accompanied  him,  and  was  of  great 
service,  by  his  lively  conversation  and  kind  atten- 
tions, in  supporting  lum  against  the  attacks  of  a 
virulent  disease.  The  jouniey  took  place  in  April, 
1776,  and  Mr.  Mackentie  has  preserved  a  curious 
diary  by  Mr.  Home,  detailing  the  principal  matters 
which  passed  between  him  and  his  fellow-traveller 
in  conversation.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  told  by  the 
philosopher  are  e\cecdint;ly  valuable  ss  matches  of 
what  is  styled  secret  history. 

Mr.  Home  spent  the  latter  moiety  of  his  long  life 
in  a  state  little  removed  from  indolence.  He  re> 
moved  to  Edinbui^h  in  1779,  and  theticeforward 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  hiph  literary  society 
which  the  character  of  his  niin<l  ritte<i  him  to  cn|oy, 
and  in  which  his  income  fortunntely  permiitckl  \v.m 
to  indulge.  Careless  of  money  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, he  delighted  in  entertaining  large  companies  of 
fnenda,  and  often  had  his  house  filled  to  a  d^ree 
which  would  now  be  considered  intolerable  with 
pennaiieiit  tjuests. 

The  only  production  of  his  later  years  was  a 
Hittory  0/  the  RebtUion  of  1745 — a  transaction  of 
which  he  was  entitled  to  say,  par* fid.  He  had  pro- 
jected something  of  the  kind  soon  after  the  event, 
Tnit  did  not  proceed  with  it  till  after  he  had  given  up 
dramatic  writing.  If  there  was  any  literary  man  of 
the  day  from  whom,  rather  than  from  any  other,  a 
good  work  upon  this  subject  might  have  been  confi- 
aentlj  expected,  it  was  Mr.  Home,  who  had  not  only 
taken  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  affair,  but  pos- 
sessed that  generous  and  chivalrous  colour  of  mind 
which  Nsa-.  lno^^  apt  to  do  it  justice  in  nnrmtion. 
Unfortunately,  before  setting  about  this  work,  he 
had  met  witn  an  accident  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
Id  oonaequence  of  which  his  intellect  was  permanently 
aflected.  As  a  pensioner  of  King  George  IH.  he 
was  also  prevented  from  iTivin;^  fh.u  full  cx]iression 
to  his  sentiments  which  w.vs  so  neces^.iry  in  the  his- 
torian of  such  an  event.  This  work,  therelore,  when 
it  appeared  in  1802,  was  found  to  l>e  a  miserable 
sketchy  outline  of  the  transaction,  rather  than  a  com- 
plete narrative — here  and  there,  indeed,  as  copious 
as  was  to  i>e  wished,  and  also  showing  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  poetical  genius  of  the  author,  but  in 
general  "stale.  Hat,  and  unprofitable."  The  imper- 
fections of  the  work  have  l»cen  partly  accounted  for, 
without  contradiction,  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
havhig  been  snbmitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  reign- 
ing flunily,  with  the  tinderstanilini^'  tli.it  they  were  at 
liberty  to  era>e  such  passages  as  they  did  not  wish  to 
be  made  public. 

Mr.  Home  died  on  the  5th  of  September,  iSoS, 
when  he  was  jut  on  the  point  of  completing  his 
eightj'Sixtb  year.  As  a  man,  he  wis  gentle  and 


amiable,  a  very  warm  friend,  and  incapable  of  an 
onnnerous  feeling.  As  a  poet,  he  clescr^■es  the 
credit  of  having  written  with  more  fervid  feeling,  and 

le-s  of  stiffness  and  artificiality,  than  the  other  jwjels 
ofliis  tune;  his  genius  in  this  respect  apjiroaching  to 
tliat  of  his  friend  Collins.  The  present  age,  h')wew, 
has,  by  its  growing  indifference  to  even  hia  sole  snc* 
cessfhi  play,  pronoanced  that  his  reputation  on  ac- 
count of  that  exertion  was  in  a  ^ri  .it  measure  the 
result  of  temporary  and  local  circumstances,  and 
that,  bd^g  ill  lMse4  U  cannot  last. 

HOPE.  Sir  John,  latterly  Eari  of  Hopetom,  a 
celebrated  military  commander,  was  son  to  John, 

second  Earl  of  llopetoun,  by  his  second  marriage 
with  Jane,  daughter  of  Rolicrt  Oliphant  of  Rovsic, 
in  the  county  of  I'erlh.  He  was  Ixim  at  Hopctoun, 
in  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  on  the  1 7lh  of  August, 
17661.  After  finishing  his  education  at  home,  he 
traced  on  the  Continent,  where  he  had  the  advan- 
taL;c  of  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  nillies,  author  of 
the  History  of  Grerce,  afterw^nis  historiographer  to 
the  king.  .Mr.  Hojic  entered  the  army  xs  a  volunteer 
in  the  tifteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1784,  received  a  cornet^  in  the  loth  regiment 
of  fight  dragoons.  We  shall  briefly  note  hia  gnu 
dual  rise  as  an  officer  until  he  reached  that  rank  in 
which  opportunities  were  affordc"!  tif  distinguishing 
himself.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1785,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  looth  foot ;  on  the 
31st  October,  1789,  to  a  company  in  the  I7lh  dra- 
goons; on  the  25th  of  April,  1792,  to  a  majority  in 
the  2d  foot;  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  1795,  to  .1 
lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  25th  foot.    It  was  the 

[leriod  when  the  claims  of  rank  began  to  meet  with 
ess  observance  in  the  British  army,  and  severer 
duties  adled  ior  the  assistance  of  active  and  penever- 
ing  men ;  and  these  had  before  them  a  sure  road  to 
honour.  So  early  as  1 794  Lieutenant-colonel  Hope 
was  apfwinted  to  the  arduous  vi!i:a!i(in  of  adjutant - 
general  to  Sir  Kalph  AlKTcrotiiby  when  serving  in 
the  Leeward  Islands ;  during  the  tmcecasninfrycaiv 
he  was  actively  employed  in  the  campaigns  m  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  held  the  nmk  oflM^adier* 
general ;  during  this  serv  ice  he  is  characterized  in 
the  despatches  of  the  commander-in-chief  as  one  who 
"on  all  occasions  most  willingly  came  forward  and 
exerted  himself  in  times  of  danger,  to  which  he  was 
not  called  from  his  situation  as  adjiitant-gcneiaL'* 

In  the  parliament  of  1796  Mr.  Hope  was  returned 
as  member  for  Linlithgowshire:  as  a  l^slator  he  has 
been  very  liltlr  kn  I'.vn.  and  he  soon  relinquished  a 
duly  not  prol>al)ly  accordant  with  his  taste  and  talents. 
As  a  deputy  adjutant-general  he  attended  the  ex- 
pedition to  Holland  in  August,  1799*  having,  in  the 
intenral  betwixt  his  services  abroad,  nerformed  the 

duty  of  a  co!oiiclrv  in  tlu^  North  I.o•.^•!nn•!  fer;i:-1  i!es. 
In  the  shaij)  lighting  at  the  landing  at  the  llcider, 
with  which  the  proceedings  of  the  secret  exjiedition 
to  Holland  commenced,  Colonel  Hope  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  so  severely  wounded  as  to  render  his 
farther  attendance  on  the  expediUoo  impracticable. 
From  the  effects  of  his  wound  he  recovered  daring 
the  ensuing  OctoWr,  when  he  was  appointcil  ad- 
jutant-general to  the  Duke  of  York,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Atenader  Hope,  his  brother  by  his  lather's 
third  marriage,  being  app4^ted  bis  snooessor  as 
deputy  adjutant-generaL  In  iSoo  Cdoael  Hope 
joined  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under  Sir  Ralph 
.AlKTcroinliy.  who  had  In-cn  nis  commanding  olTicer 
at  tlie  attack  on  the  He'uler.  lie  still  actcii  a.s 
adjutant-general,  and  on  the  13th  of  May  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-geneial  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Were  we  to  follow  this  active  officer's  footsteps 
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throagh  the  pro^jresJ  of  the  Egj-ptian  war,  we  should 
merely  repeat  what  the  best  pens  in  Europe  have 
been  engaged  in  discussing  for  thirty  years,  and 
vhit  generally  is  known;  suffice  it  to  sny,  that  he 
«M  cngpnd  in  the  actions  of  8th  and  13th  March, 
1801.  vaa  that  lie  leoeived  a  wound  on  the  hand  at 
the  battle  of  Alexandria.  In  June  he  was  able  to 
proceed  with  the  army  to  Cairo,  where  he  has  re- 
ceived crecht  as  an  alik-  iiCj,'i»ti.U(>r.  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  settled  the  convention  for  the  surrender 
of  that  place  with  the  French  commander,  General 
BeUiird.  On  the  iith  of  May,  1802,  he  was  pro- 
rooted  to  the  rank  of  a  major-general.  On  the  30th 
i  f  June,  1805,  he  was  aj)poinled  deputy-governor  of 
I'orlsmoath— ^ui  oRice  lie  resigned  the  same  year,  on 
being  nominated  to  a  comniand  with  the  troops  sent 
10  tM  Continent  under  Lord  CathcarL  On  the  3d 
of  Oetoher,  1805,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  3d 
battalion  of  the  60th  foot,  and  on  the  3d  of  January, 
l8o6,  colonel  of  the  92d  foot.  On  the  25th  of 
April,  1S08,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general.' 

Lieutenant-general  Hope  was  among  the  most 
enrinent  and  persevering  partaken  in  that  exter- 
minating war  in  the  Peninsula,  where,  as  in  the 
cotiflicts  of  ancient  nations,  everything  gained  was 
the  price  <•(  hlood.  <.)n  the  Sth  of  AuLjust  he  landed 
with  the  Hritish  forces  in  Portuj^al ;  during  the  en- 
suing month  he  was  appointetl  British  commaadant 
at  Lu»bon ;  and  on  the  French  gradually  evacuating 
the  town,  in  terms  of  thetr  convention,  he  took  pes- 
sev.ion  of  the  castle  of  Hclem  on  the  toth,  and  01  the 
dtadel  on  the  I2lh.  The  restless  spirit  of  the  Por- 
tl^lMSC^  on  the  knowledj^e  that  the  French  were  to 
leave  the  oonntfy*  caused  their  long-smothered  in- 
d^natlon  to  appear  in  insults,  threats,  and  even 
attempts  on  the  lives  of  the  general  officers;  to  depart 
in  s.-ifety  was  the  object  of  the  French,  and  Ceneral 
IL>[ic  had  the  difficult  task  of  prevenlm;;  (he  op- 
pressed people  from  making  dangerous  displays  of 
poblic  feding — a  duty  he  performed  with  modera- 
tion and  energy,  and  which  he  was  enabled  finally 
to  complete. 

Sir  John  Moore  divided  his  forces  into  t\N  ocolunins, 
one  of  which,  under  his  own  comniand,  marched  l>y 
Almeida  and  Ciudad  Kodrigo^  while  the  other  pro- 
Mded  to  the  Tagos  under  the  eonuMind  of  Genieal 
Hope.  Whfle  thus  separated  horn  his  cetebrated 
commander,  l)Oth  experienced  the  full  danger  and 
doubt  which  so  amply  characterized  the  disastrous 
campaign.  Tlic  few  .Spanish  iroojis  who  had  struck 
a  blow  for  their  country,  fleeing  towards  the  Tagus, 
brought  to  General  Hope  the  traces  of  the  approach 
of  the  Nnctorious  French.  His  column,  consisting 
of  three  thousand  infantry  and  nine  hundred  cavalry, 
wtie  m  want  and  difliculty.  Tlie  inhospitable 
country  atTorded  insufficient  supplies  of  provision; 
they  were  destitute  of  mooey,  and  uf  many  necessary 
articles  of  military  store.  To  enable  his  trooos  in 
some  measure  to  obtain  supplies  he  separated  his 

whole  column  into  six  divisions,  each  a  day's  march 
Aslant  from  the  others,  and  thus  passing  through  an 
nncnltivated  country  destitute  of  roads,  whose  t  \ 
inhahiiaats  could  give  no  aMUStaoce  and  could  not 
be  trusted,  and  harassed  by  the  ne^hhourhood  of 

a  pfiwcrful  enemy,  he  bad  to  drng  his  artillery  and 
a  lar^;c  park  of  ammunition  to  join  the  commander- 
in-cliicf,  who.se  safety  depended  on  his  speedy  ap- 
pn>acli.    At  Almanu  he  endeavoured  to  discover 
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some  path  which  might  guide  him  through  the  hills 

to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  hut  not  finding  one  easily  ac- 
cessible, the  jaded  stale  of  his  few  remaining  horses 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  attempt  to  cross  these 
r^ions.  On  reaching  Talavera,  to  the  other  evils 
with  which  he  had  to  contend  was  added  the  foUy 
or  perfidy  of  the  Spanish  f  jiu  lionaries:  the  secretary 
at  war  recommended  to  huii  a  method  of  passing 
through  Madriil,  \vliiJ)  on  consnleration  he  found 
would  have  been  the  nio>t  likely  of  all  methods  to 
throw  him  into  the  hands  of  the  French  army.  Re* 
solving  to  make  a  last  effort  to  obtain  assistance 
from  the  nation  for  which  the  British  troops  were 
wasting  their  blood,  he  proceeded  in  person  to  Madrid; 
but  the  uncontrolled  confusion  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment threw  additional  discouragements  on  his  pro- 
spects, and  he  found  that  the  sawty  of  his  men  must 
depend  on  their  own  efforts.  Avoiding  the  path  so 
heedlessly  proposed,  he  passed  Naval  Camero,  and 
reached  Escurial,  where  he  halte<l  to  bring  up  his 
rear,  and  to  obtain  bullocks  for  dragging  his  artil- 
lery and  ammunition.  Having  crossed  the  mountains 
on  the  sixth  day  afker  leaving  Madrid,  his  situatioa 
became  more  melancholy,  and  he  fell  into  deeper 
difficuliics.  He  received  the  intelligence  of  additional 
disasters  among  the  Spaniards;  and  \v.^  --couls  tracc<l 
the  vicinity  of  parties  of  the  enemy.  "  The  general's 
situation,  s,ays  Colonel  Napier  in  his  History  tf 
the  Peitinmlar  War^  "was  MW  truly  cnihanass> 
ing.  If  he  fell  back  to  the  Guadarama,  the  army 
at  Salamanca  would  be  without  ammunition  or  ar- 
tdlery.  If  he  advance*!,  it  must  be  by  a  flank  march 
of  three  days,  with  a  heavy  convoy,  over  a  flat  coun> 
try,  and  within  a  few  hours'  march  of  a  very  superior 
ca  val  ry.   Tf  he  delayed  where  he  was,  even  for  a  few 

hours,  the  French  on  the  side  of  Se^ovin  mit;ht  get 
between  him  and  the  pass  of  Guadaiaina,  and  then, 
attacke<l  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  he  would  l>e  re- 
duced to  the  shameful  necessity  of  abandoning  his  con- 
voy and  guns  to  save  his  men  in  the  mountains  of 
Avila.  A  man  of  less  intrepidity  and  calmness 
would  have  been  r\iined  ;  but  Hope,  as  enterprising 
as  he  was  pnulent,  without  any  hesitation  ordered 
the  cavalry  to  throw  out  parties  cautiously  towards 
the  Frencn,  and  to  maintain  a  confident  front  if  the 
latter  appvoached;  then  moving  the  iniantiT  and 
guns  ftom  Vtllacaittin,  and  the  cooyoy  fitrni  Espin< 
osa,  by  cross  roads  to  Avila,  he  continued  his  march 
day  and  night  until  they  reached  Peneranda :  the 
cavalry  covering  this  movement,  closed  gradually  to 
the  left,  and  finally  occupied  Fontiveros  on  the  2d 
of  December."*  Not  without  additional  dangers 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of 
10,000  iiifaiitry  and  2000  cavalry,  with  40  guns,  he 
at  length  reached  Salamanca,  and  ji  ii.ril  ihe  eotn- 
mandcr- in -chief.  lie  partook  in  the  measures 
which  the  army,  thus  recruited,  endeavoured  to  pur- 
sue, as  a  last  effort  of  active  hostility,  passing  with 
Iiis  division  the  Douro  at  TordeslIIaa,  and  directing 
his  march  upon  Vil!ej>ando.  In  the  memorable  re- 
treat wliich  lollowed  these  proceedings  he  had  a  la- 
i. orious  and  perilous  duty  to  perform.  He  com- 
manded the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Contnna;  of 
his  share  in  an  event  so  frequently  and  mhwtely  re- 
corded it  is  scarc'.  h-  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count. After  the  ilcath  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
.ind  the  wound  which  compelled  Sir  David  Haird  to 
retire  from  the  held.  General  Hope  was  left  with  the 
honour  and  responribility  of  the  supreme  command, 
and,  in  the  languageof  the  despatches,  to  his  "abilities 
and  exertions  in  the  direction  of  the  ardent  zeal  and 
unconqueraUe  valour  of  his  majesty's  iiooj.s,  is  to  he 
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attributed,  under  ProviiJcncc,  the  success  of  the  day, 
which  terminated  in  the  complete  and  entixe  repulse 
and  defeat  of  the  enemy.** 

It  was  the  immciiiate  decision  of  Sir  John  Hope 
not  to  follow  up  a  victory  over  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
but  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  French, 
to  proceed  with  the  original  design  of  embarking 
the  troops,  a  measure  poformed  with  tine  miUtaiy 
alacrity  and  good  order,  not  without  the  ttrenaous 
exertions  of  the  general,  who,  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  iliy,  jwrsonally  scarcht-d  till  a  late  hour  the 
purlieus  of  the  town,  to  prf'vent  stragglers  from  talU 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Geneml  Hope 
wrote  to  Sir  David  Baiid  a  succinct  and  clear  account 
of  the  battle^  in  which  his  own  name  seldom  occnn. 
Ascidiibiting  the  subdued  opinion  he  cxprcwd  of 
the  advantage  gained,  and  as  what  is  very  probably 
a  specimen  of  his  style  of  composition,  we  quote  the 
following  passage  from  this  excellent  document: — 
**Cifaimstances  forbid  us  to  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  victory  with  which  it  has  pleaseil  Providence  to 
crown  the  efforts  of  the  army  can  be  attended  with 
any  very  brilliant  consequences  to  (ireat  Hritain. 
It  is  clouded  bv  the  loss  of  one  of  her  best  soldiers. 
It  has  been  achieved  at  the  terminatioa  of  a  long 
and  harassing  service.  The  superior  numbeis  and 
advantageous  position  of  the  cnem^,  not  less  than 
the  actual  situation  of  this  amy,  did  not  admit  of 
any  advantage  being  reaped  from  success.  It  must 
i)e,  however,  to  vou,  to  t!ic  nrmy,  an-i  to  our  country, 
the  sweetest  redectioo,  that  the  lustre  of  the  British 
arms  has  been  maintained,  amidst  many  duadvan- 
tageous  circumstances.  The  army,  which  had  entered 
Spain  amidst  the  fairest  prospects,  had  no  sooner 
completed  its  ju-icti'ni,  ih  in.  nw  in.;  to  the  multiplied 
disasters  that  dispersevl  the  native  armies  nround  us, 
it  was  left  to  its  own  resources.  The  ail'..iiicL  ot  the 
British  corps  from  Doaio  aflTorded  the  best  hope  that 
the  south  of  Spiun  might  be  relieved,  but  this  gener- 
ous eflTort  to  save  the  unfortunate  people  also  afforile<l 
the  enemy  the  opportunity  of  directing  every  effort 
of  his  numerous  troop)s,  and  concentrating  all  his 
principal  resources,  for  the  destruction  of  the  only 
regular  force  in  the  north  of  Spain." 

The  grateful  aclcnowledgements  of  his  country 
crowded  thickly  on  General  Hope  after  the  arrival 
of  the  despatches  in  England;  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
and  to  the  officers  under  his  command  was  unanimously 
passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  notion  of  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool;  in  the  House  of  CommoMi  on  that 
of  Lord  Cast1ere«qi>h.  As  a  reward  for  Mis  services, 
his  firothcr  (the  Karl  of  llopctoun)  was  created  a 
baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  title  of  Haron 
IIoiK'toun  of  Ilopctonn  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow, 
and  himself  received  the  onlcr  of  the  Bath,  in  which 
he  was  installed  two  years  afterwards,  along  with 
twenty-two  other  knights.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Britain  Sir  John  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
military  <lepartment  of  the  un•^^^tlsfactory  exjieilition 
to  the  Scheldt.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  planners 
of  the  expedition,  that  by  landing  on  tiie  north  side 
of  South  Keveland,  and  taking  potaesskm  of  the 
island.  Sir  John  inii^ht  incommode  the  French  fleet 
while  it  remained  near  Flushing,  and  render  its 
retreat  more  difficult,  while  it  mi'^lit  l>e  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  the  IJritish  ships.  Sir  John's  division 
lawled  near  Tcr-Goes,  xook  possession  of  the  impor- 
tant post  of  Balt^  and  removed  all  impediments 
to  the  progress  of  the  British  vessels  in  the  West 
.Scheldt.  For  nine  days  Sir  John  occupied  his  post, 
waitinu;  impa'iontly  for  the  concerted  arrival  of  the 
gun  lxjats  under  the  commiind  of  Sir  Home  Popham, 
hantssed  by  frequent  attacks  from  the  enemy,  jn  one 
of  which  they  broitght  down  about  twenty-evght  gun* 


vessels,  and  kept  up  a  cannonade  for  several  hoan^ 
but  were,  after  much  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
general,  compelled  to  retreat.   The  termination  tod 

effect  of  the  expedition  arc  well  known,  and  need 
not  be  here  re])eatcd.  At  the  termination  of  the 
exjiedition  .Sir  John  Hope  was  appointed  oimniander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  but  he  soon  left  this 
nopleasing  sphere  of  doty,  to  return  in  1813  to  the 
scene  of  his  former  exertions  in  the  Pemnsula.  At 
the  battle  of  Nivelle  he  commanded  the  left  wing, 
a!i'l  Itiviii^  ill  the  enemy's  outpii-.ts  in  trout  of  their 
entrenchments  on  the  Lower  NivclIc,  carried  the 
redoubt  above  Orogue,  and  established  him.self  on 
the  heights  imroediatdy  opposite  Sibour,  in  readi- 
ness to  take  advantage  of  any  movement  msde  by 
the  enemy's  right.  On  the  loth  of  December  nearly 
tlie  whole  anny  of  the  enemy  left  their  entrenchments 
and  having  drawn  in  the  piquets,  advanced  upon  Sir 
John  Hope's  posts  on  the  highroad  from  Bayonne 
to  St  JTean  deXuz.  At  the  first  onset  Sir  John  took 
500  prisoners,  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  while  be 
received  in  the  course  of  the  action  a  severe  contusion 
on  the  head.  The  same  movement  was  repealed 
by  the  enemy,  and  they  were  in  a  similar  manner 
repulsed.  The  conduct  of  Sir  John  on  thisoocaiion 
hais  received  the  approbation  of  military  aieB,  as 
being  cool,  judicious,  and  soldieriv;  and  be  leoched 
the  praises  of  the  Bake  of  WcUiiaetoa  in  liis  de> 

spatches. 

In  this  campaign,  which  began  on  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal,  the  enemy's  line  of  defence  on  the  Douro 
had  been  turned,  and  after  defeat  at  Vittoria,  Sonk 

had  been  repulsed  in  his  efforts  to  rdieve  St.  Se- 
bastian and  Pamplona,  and  the  army  of  France  had 
retreated  behind  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  fall  of  the 
latter  place  the  array  entered  France,  after  many 
harassing  operations,  in  %\  hich  the  progress  of  the 
allies  was  stoutly  impeded  by  the  indomitable  Sonit 
In  the  middle  01  February,  1814,  the  p.xss.age  of  the 
.'\dour  was  accomplished.  While  the  main  botly 
of  the  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  prosecuted 
the  campaign  in  other  quarters,  Sir  John  Hope  was 
\tS\  with  a  division  to  invest  the  citadel  and  tows 
of  Bayonne  on  both  bania  of  the  river.  Soon  alter 
these  operations  commenced.  Sir  John  received  in* 
formation  from  two  deserters  that  the  garrison  was 
luiiler  arms,  and  prepared  for  a  sortie  before  daylight 
next  morning.  By  means  of  a  feint  attack  at  the 
moment  they  were  so  expected,  and  by  the  silent 
and  stealthy  movements  of  some  of  their  men  through 
the  rough  ground,  many  of  the  sentinels  werekillea, 
and  several  lines  of  piquets  broken.  Tlic  n.iture  of 
the  spot,  with  a  hollow  way,  steep  b.irik-,  and  inter- 
cepting walls,  dei)rived  tliosc  so  attacked  of  the 
power  of  retreating,  and  the  whole  vicinity  was  a 
series  of  scattered  battles,  fought  hand  to  hand,  with 
deadly  bitterness.  The  chief  defence  of  the  besicsHS 
lay  in  the  fortified  convent  of  St.  Bernard,  and  in 
some  buildinirs  in  the  vilhiLie  of  St.  Eticnne ;  to  ihr 

'it 

latter  post  Sir  John  Hope  proceeded  with  his  stati 
at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Through  one 
of  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  already  mentioned, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  boHow  way.  Sir  John  ex* 
pcctcd  to  find  the  nearest  path  to  the  village.  When 
almost  fcMj  late,  he  discovered  that  the  banks  had 
concealed  from  him  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  wlK»se 
line  he  was  just  approaching,  and  gave  orders  to 
retreat ;  before,  bowerer,  being  extricated  from  the 
hollow  way,  the  enemy  approached  within  twelve 
yards'  distance,  and  began  firing :  Sir  John  Hope's 
horse  received  three  balls,  and  falling,  entanglcti  its 
rider.  WTiile  the  staff  attempted  to  extricate  him, 
the  close  firing  of  the  enemy  continned,  and  several 
British  oAcen  were  woonded*  among  whom  was 
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Sir  John  himielf,  and  the  French  soldiers  pouring 
in,  made  them  nil  prifoneii.  The  Ftendi  with 
diflfenltf  extricated  him  from  the  fidlen  hone,  and 

while  they  were  conveying  him  to  the  citndd,  he 
wa*.  severely  wounded  in  the  foot  by  a  Liall  sujiposc*! 
to  have  Cit.iic  from  the  Ilriti'<h  ]>ii|U-ts.  From  tlie 
effects  of  lUi*  encounter  he  sutfervU  tor  a  considerable 
period. 

On  the  3d  of  May  Sir  John  was  created  a  British 
peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Xiddry  of  Niddry,  county 
of  Linlithgow.  He  .iccliiiL-  !  being  a  partaker  in  tlic 
peconiary  ^^rant  which,  on  the  9th  of  June  eiii^uing, 
was  moved  l)y  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  a 
reward  for  the  services  of  him  and  other  distineuished 
generals.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  by  his  father's 
{>ni)r  marriage,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  title  of 
Larl  of  H'»|>etoun,  and  in  August,  1819,  he  attained 
to  the  rank  of  general.  He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  27th 
August,  1S23.  in  the  Afty<ighth  year  of  his  age. 
Frmh  the  eat'nhnx^  Animal  A'efpster  for  1823  we 
extract  a  ch.ir.n  ter  <if  this  excellent  an<l  nble  man, 
which,  if  it  ha\e  a  small  degree  too  much  of  the 
t<v-au  ideal  in  its  coinjutsition,  seems  to  be  better 
tatted  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied  than  it 
n^t  be  to  many  equally  celebrated. 

"As  the  friend  and  companion  of  Moore,"  says 
this  chronicle,  "and  as  actini;  under  Wellington  in 
the  Pyrenean  campai.;n,  lie  had  remieied  himself 
conspicuous.  But  it  wai.'whcn,  by  succession  to  the 
earldom,  he  became  the  head  of  one  oriT  the  most 
ancient  hooses  in  Scotland,  an<l  the  possessor  of  one 
of  its  most  extensire  properties,  that  his  character 
shone  in  its  fulIc^t  lustre.  He  exhibited  then  a 
model,  as  perfect  seemingly  as  human  nature  could 
admit,  of  the  manner  in  wiiich  this  eminent  and  use- 
fiit  station  onght  to  be  filled.  An  open  and  ma^i- 
6cent  hospitality,  suited  to  his  place  and  rank,  vnth- 
out  extrav.agance  or  iille  parade,  a  full  and  public 
tribute  to  the  obi i;.jat ions  of  religion  and  private 
morality,  without  ostentation  or  austerity;  a  warm 
interest  in  the  improvement  and  welCace  of  those 
extensive  districts  irith  whidi  his  possessimis  brought 
him  into  contact — a  kind  and  generous  concern  in 
the  welfare  of  the  humblest  of  hi>  dei  >endants — these 
qualities  ma  le  him  beloved  and  respected  in  an  ex- 
traordinary decree,  and  will  cause  him  to  be  long 
lemembes^d. 

HOPE.  Sir  Thomas,  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
Statesaiaii  if  the  seventeentli  century,  and  the  f  lutnler 
of  a  family  distinguished  for  its  public  services,  wits 
the  son  of  Heniy  Hope,  a  considerable  Scottish 
merchant,  whose  granoGither,  John  de  Hope^  was 
one  of  the  gentlemen  attending  Magdalene  de  ValoU, 
fiM  co  isori  of  James  v.,  at  her  coming  into  this 

CM.uury  in  ly^J. 

Henry  Ht»;)e.  a  younger  brother  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  foUowiiw  the  profemaon  of  his  fiither, 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  great  and  opulent  bmnch 
of  the  Hopes  of  Amsterdam;  a  house,  for  extent  of 
commerce  and  solidity  of  credit,  long  considcre<i 
suj.erior,  without  exception,  to  any  private  mcrcan- 
tiic  company  in  the  world. 

Thomas  Hope,  after  having  distingnished  himself 
at  school  in  no  small  degree,  entered  upon  the  study 

'  The  esteem  and  afTection  in  whicli  ihc  c.irl  was  h-M  in  thr 
scenes  of  orivate  life,  and  in  hi*  character  as  a  landlord,  has 
•iaov^liM  wMb  b«n  tcstiiied  in  •  fOMtkafat*  imnaer,  by  the 
ctectioa  of  no  fewer  dun  dme  momimenta  to  his  memory,  on 
the  tops  of  as  many  hilU — one  in  Fife  on  the  mount  01  Sir 
David  Lindiay,  another  in  Linlithgowshire  near  Hopctoim 
H-mte,  and  the  third  in  the  neightxturhood  of  Haddington. 
An  equestrian  statue  of  his  lord.ship  ha«  aUo  been  erected  in 
St.  Andrew's  Square,  £dinbur][fa,  with  aa  iucriptioa  firom  the 
yen  of  Sir  WalHT  ScMC 


of  the  law,  and  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  juridical 
knowledge,  that  he  wras  at  a  very  early  age  called 
to  the  bjir.  However,  like  the  generality  of  young 
lawyers,  he  enjoyed  at  first  a  verj-  limitetl  practice; 
in  1606  he  burst  at  once  upon  the  world  on  the  fol- 
lowing occasion. 

Six  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  having 
thought  proper  to  deny  that  the  kin^  and  his  councfl 
possessetJ  any  authority  in  ecclesiastical  a&irs,  were 
on  that  account  imprisoned  for  some  months  in 
lJlackne-^  Castle,  indicted  for  lii^h -treason,  and  on 
tlie  loth  of  January,  1606,  put  ujxin  trial  at  Linlitb' 
gow,  before  a  ]\ixy  consisting  chiefly  of  landed  gentle- 
men of  the  three  Lothians.  As  it  was  carefulTy  pro- 
mulgated that  the  king  and  court  had  <  ipenly  expressed 
the  highest  displeasure  against  the  niini-.ters,  and 
had  declared  that  they  would  show  no  favour  to  any 
person  that  should  appear  in  their  behalf^  none  of 
the  great  lawyers  chose  to  underuke  their  cause; 
even  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  although  he  was  procnrator 
for  the  church,  refused  to  be  oncenicd  in  this  affair, 
and  .Sir  NViUiain  Oiiphant,  who  ha;i  at  t'ir>t  prDmised 
to  plead  for  them,  sent  word  the  day  before  that 
he  must  decline  appearing.  The  ministers,  thus 
abandoned,  applied  to  Mr.  Hope,  who,  pitying  their 
case,  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  and  resolution 
undertook  their  defence;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
reiterated  en<Icavours  of  the  court  to  j>eqilex  and 
browbeat  him,  conducted  himself  in  so  skilful  and 
iiListerly  a  manner,  that  he  made  a  >iee[^  impression 
on  the  jury.  Hovrever,  by  an  imlawful  tampering 
with  the  jurors  (some  of  the  lords  of  councfl  having 
procured  admittance  to  them  after  they  were  locked 
up),  and  assurance  tliat  no  harm  was  intended  against 
the  pexsont  or  goods  of  the  accusetl,  nine  of  the 
fifteen  jurymen  were  induced  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  and  the  minister*  were  sentenced  to  banish- 
tiieut  torth  of  the  kiqgdom,  which  was  accordingly 

executed. 

By  the  comnien  lable  intrepidity,  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  singular  abilities  m.inifested  by  Mr.  Hope 
at  this  important  trial,  he  became  so  greatly  tne 
favourite  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  they  never  after- 
wards undertook  any  iinp)rtant  business  without  con- 
sulting; him;  and  he  was  retained  in  almost  ever)' 
cause  brought  by  that  party  into  the  courts  of  justice, 
SO  that  he  instantly  came  into  the  first  practice  of  any 
lawyer  at  that  period.  By  this,  in  a  few  years  hie 
acquired  one  of  the  most  considerable  fortunes  ever 
made  at  the  Scottish  bar;  which  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase, between  1613  and  1C42,  the  lands  of  Cran- 
toun,  Edmooatoon,  and  Cauldcolts  in  Mid  Lothian; 
Prestongnu^  i»  East  Lothian;  Kerse  in  Stirling- 
shire; MertoonlntheMente;  Kinninmonth,  Amydie, 

Crai;;hall,  <  "'Tes,  Tliltarvet,  and  others,  in  Fife. 

It  was  tlie  [iolicy  of  King  Charles  1.  to  bestow 
honours  and  enioluments  upon  those  w  iio  had  most 
power  to  obstruct  his  designs,  and  hence,  in  1626, 
the  great  Presbyterian  bunster  was  made  king's  ad- 
vocate, with  permission,  revived  in  his  favour,  to  sit 
in  the  bar,  .and  be  privy  to  the  hearing  and  determin- 
ing of  all  causes,  exce]it  those  in  which  he  was  re- 
tained by  any  of  the  parties.  He  was  also  in  1628 
created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  If  the  king  ex- 
pected by  these  means  to  gain  him  over  from  the 
Presbyterians,  he  was  erievously  disappointed,  for 
altliou^h  Sir  Thomas  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
high  «)iticc  with  attention  and  j)ropricty,  his  gratitude, 
principles,  and  inclination  were  all  too  powerfully 
ennged  to  his  first  friends  and  beneliactors  to  admit 
of  nis  deserting  them:  H  was,  on  the  contmry,  with 
pleasure  that  he  beheld  that  party  increasing  every 
day  in  numbers  and  consequence.  It  would  draw 
out  this  acooant  to  too  peat  a  leivitit  to  emmiente 
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all  the  various  steps  taken  by  them  in  pursuance  of 
his  advice ;  it  is  emmi^h  to  s^iy  that  lie  aclctl  as  their 
confidaiU  throu^^hout  tlic  wiiule  alT.iir  of  the  resist- 
ance to  the  liturgy  in  1637,  and  that  he  wxi  iiiti- 
mately  concerned  in  framing  the  bond  of  resistance 
entitled  the  National  Covenant,  which  was  subscribed 
by  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Scotland  in  the 
succecdmj;  year.  The  l^ing,  \viih  fatal  wcakucs.s. 
nevertheless  retained  him  in  an  uffice  which,  of  all 
Others  in  the  state,  implied  and  required  a  hearty 
service  of  the  royal  cauf&  la  1643,  whea  a  narlia- 
ment  was  required  to  meet  in  order  to  settle  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  with  tlic  l']nL;li-'!i  p.u  - 
liament.  Sir  Thuma-s,  to  get  over  tlic  ililcniiii.i  ij( 
illegality  which  must  havi-  characterized  such  a  meet- 
ing, as  It  could  not  legally  take  place  till  the  next 
year,  recommended  a  convention  of  estates  upon  the 
precedent  of  some  such  transaction  in  the  reigti  of 
James  V.;  and  thus  was  achieve<l  a  measure  which, 
more  than  any  other,  |)erhaps,  wa>.  fatal  to  tlic  n>yal 
cause:  the  anny  voted  in  this  irregular  mecliim  being 
uf  great  avail  m  tiic  dcciNi.c  i  .title  of  Longmanton- 
moor,  which  was  fought  yoou  after. 

Charles,  nevertbdess,  still  persisthig  In  his  unfor. 
tunatc  jwlicy,  appuintcd  Sir  Thomas  1  lope  lo  be  his 
commissioner  tu  the  (Icatial  .\sM.iiil)ly,  which  met 
in  August,  1643;  an  li.Jinmr  never  iK-fure  or  since 
liesloweil  upon  a  commoner.  The  royalists  were  so 
much  incensed  at  the  appointment  of  an  enemy  in- 
stead of  a  hvend,  that  they  very  generally  absented 
themselves  from  the  assembly,  and  the  field  was  there- 
fore left  in  a  great  measure  clear  to  the  Covenanters, 
who  carried  all  before  them.  As  the  sanction  of 
this  body  was  necessary  to  the  transaction  above 
alluded  to,  the  credit  of  the  whole,  direa  or  indirect, 
lies  with  Sir  Thomas  Hope. 

In  1645  Sir  Thomas  Hope  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commis-sioners  for  managing  the  excliojuer,  but 
did  not  long  enjoy  that  office,  <lying  the  next  year, 
1646.  He  iiad  the  singular  happiness  of  seeing, 
before  liis  death,  two  of  his  sons  seated  on  the  bench 
while  he  was  lotd.advocate;  and  it  being  judged  by 
the  Court  of  Session  unbecoming  that  a  father  should 
|)Iead  uncovered  l>efore  hi-,  children,  the  privilege  of 
wearing  his  hat  while  pleading  waa  gra(Uc<i  to  him. 
This  privilege  his  successon  in  the  office  of  king's 
advocate  have  ever  since  enjmred,  though  it  is  now 
in  danger  of  being  lost  thro^  desnetude. 

The  professional  excellencies,  of  Sir  Tlmmas  Hope 
are  thu>  diNcriininated  by  Sir  (Jeoigc  .Maci<eiizie,  in 
lu^  C/iitr  ai.  ten's  .l.t:  uhyfiim : — "  Ho]iius  inira  inven- 
tione  pollelxit,  totque  lUi  fundebat  argumcnta  utam- 

Elificatione  tempus  decssct ;  non  ornabat,  sed  argue- 
at,  modo  uniformi,  sed  sibi  proprio.  Nam  cum 
argumentnm  vel  exceptionem  protulisset,  rationem 
addelKit;  et  ulji  dubia  videhat ai ,  r  umius  rationem. 
Ita  rhctoiica  non  illi  defuir,  sed  nuuilis  apparuit." 

The  followin'j  are  the  written  or  published  works 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hope: — I,  Carmm  StaUare  in  Seren- 
isshnum  Caroltm  /.  BrUanniarum  Afmarekatn^ 
Edin.  1626.— 2,  Psahni  fhiriJa  ,/  C.int:^un:  .SWi>- 
mam's  Latino  Carmine  RiJdiluin,  MS. — 3,  Major 
Pr\uluks. — 4,  Minor  /Vitilii  k.!  (a  very  well-known 
work).  —  5,  ParatitdU  in  Unmcrso  Juris  Corporc. — 
And  6,  .  /  Goieaio^ie  0/  the  Earls  of  Afar,  A/S. 

In  Wood's  Atuuni  and  Alodern  AtcouiU  0/  tlu 
B»rish  of  Cranumd,  from  which  the  above  facts  are 
chiefly  taken,  is  i^iven  a  very  iH-rfcct  acuKimt  of  the 
numerous  descendants  of  Sir  i  homas  Hope,  includ- 
ing the  noble  race  of  Hopetoun,  and  many  other 
races  distii^;uished  in  the  two  past  oentuhes  by 
official  eminence  and  public  service. 

HOPETOUN,  Larl  of.       Hoie  (Sir  Joh.n). 


HORNER,  Frantis,  whi>se  virtue?,  talents,  nnd 
eloquence  raised  him  to  an  eniiiieiit  rank  in  public 
life  while  yet  a  young  man,  was  bum  at  £dinbiiq[li 
on  the  I2th  of  August,  1778.  His  father,  who  was 
at  that  time  a  linen  manufiicturer  and  mercer  upra 
an  extensive  scale,  took  delight  in  cultivating  the 
excellent  talents  which  his  son  early  displayed,  and 
doul)tle>s  contributed  much  to  the  formation  of  those 
intellectual  habits,  and  sound  and  liijeral  principle^ 
which  marked  the  boy  as  well  as  the  full-grown 
man.  Francis  was  sent  to  the  high'School,  wbeie 
he  soon  became  a  favourite  with  Dr.  Adam,  who 
then  presidcil  over  that  eminent  seminarj-  as  rector, 
and  who  was  accustomctl  to  say  of  his  distinguished 
pupil,  that  "Francis  Homer  w.ts  the  only  boy  he 
ever  knew  who  tiad  an  old  head  upon  yonqg 
shoulders. "  Nor  was  this  remark  dictated  by  mdae 
partiality,  although  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  day  were  among  young  Homer's  cisss* 
fellows:  for  he  was  never  known  to  join  in  the  field- 
sports  or  recreations  of  any  of  the  boys,  and  he  kept 
the  rank  of  dux  at  school  by  his  own  indusliy  and 
talents  alonc^  having  no  ]mvale  tutor  to  direct  his 
studies.  Francis  indeed  needed  no  adventitious  aid; 
Init  it  !ias  ln-'cii  t!iout,'ht  bysomeof  his  mc^lic.al  frieiHs 
that  these  early  propensities  tO  retirement  and  con- 
stant study  contributetl  to  sow  the  seeds  of  that  1  ui- 
monary  disease  which  assailed  Iiis  youth,  and  hnally 
laid  him  in  an  tmtimely  grave. 

When  removed  to  the  uni\'ersity  he  enjoyed  the 
instructions  of  several  eminent  professors,  and  in 
iwrticular  attracted  tlie  notice  of  Dugald  Stewart: 
but  the  theatre,  (icrhaps,  which  tended  more  than 
any  other  to  unfold  ha  talents  and  views  WM  the 
Speculative  Society,  an  institution  for  improvenent 
in  pulihc  s|)eaking,  and  in  science  in  genera],  with* 
oat  peculiar  reference  to  any  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, llic  members  of  which  met  weekly  during  the 
sitting  of  ihe  college.  There  are  few  associations  of 
this  kind  wliicli  have  numl>ered  so  many  young  men 
of.splendiil  talents  on  their  roll  of  members.  Lord 
Henry  Tclty,  the  second  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
I^nsdowne,  and  Mesisrs.  Brougham  and  Jeffrey,  were 
amongst  .Mr.  Homer's  associates  in  the  arena  of 
debate,  and  contrilHited  by  their  mutual  influence  un 
each  other's  niDds  to  invigorate  and  sharpen  tho»e 
intellectual  powen  which  were  afterwards  to  raise 
them  to  stations  of  the  highest  eminence  and  widest 
ititluence  in  society.  Mr.  Homer  first  ilirccto!  hi.s 
.tlteiition  to  the  Scottish  bar,  but,  like  his  two  List- 
mentioned  friends,  with  very  limitetl  success.  Tlie 
attainment  of  sufficient  practice  tiefure  the  Scottish 
court  can  only  be  the  tendt  of  undismay  ed  persever- 
ance and  great  industry;  real  talent  will  ultimaleijr 
reach  its  object  there,  but  the  necessary  probatioa  n 
apt  to  dishearten  conscious  merit.  There  was  some- 
tliing  also  in  the  political  character  of  the  times  in- 
auspicious to  young  men  of  independent  principles, 
who  sought  to  make  their  way  without  friends  or 
interest  dint  of  talent  alone;  the  aristocracy  pos- 
sessel  overwhelming  inflneooc^  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  jjrejuilice  existed  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
inonalty  against  tlui  first  manifestations  of  that  iiifre 
lilieral  spirit  which  now  began  to  show  itself  in  vari- 
ous qiutrtcrs,  and  more  especially  characterized  the 
debates  of  the  Speculative  Sode^.  The  iotervea- 
tion  of  a  jury  was  also  unknown  in  civil  causes,  and 
thus  the  princijial  field  for  forensic  elLMiucnc-  v.  > 
denietl  to  the  youthful  aspirant.  TIicmt  cotisi  lcia- 
tions  appear  to  have  so  far  weighed  with  Mr.  Honicr 
as  to  iwuioe  him,  though  already  admitted  a  member 
of  facdty,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  English  l>ar ; 
and  with  this  view  he  left  his  associates,  now  bosiiy 
engaged  with  the  early  numbcn>  of  the  EdinbitTgk 
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JReninc.  and  repaired  to  London,  where  be  COm- 
maoed  the  study  of  Englbh  imispnidence. 
In  the  meantime  his  Triend  Lord  H.  Petty,  after 

havinjj  taken  his  def:;ree  at  Cambridge,  and  visited 
the  Continent,  retunied  to  England,  and  was  iinme- 
dtatdyelcctedoneof  the  two  representatives  uf  Calne. 
la  the  new  parliament  just  then  convoked,  this  young 
noUentan  soon  b^an  to  be  considered  a  very  able  and 
jbrmifbble  ally  of  the  opjxj^ition;  and  upon  the  final 
juccev-.  of  Mr.  Fox's  party.  Lord  Henry  Petty  found 
himscif,  at  the  very  early  aj;e  of  tweiity-i>ne,  clian- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  a  member  of  the  privy- 
council,  and  U.P.  for  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
la  this  commanding  tttnatioa  be  ttson^y  ROom- 
mended  his  young  Soottidi  friend  to  the  notice  of 
his  coadjutor,  as  a  ^.jcntleman  wliose  principles,  char- 
acter, and  talents  eminently  titleil  him  fur  supporting 
the  new  minL»try.  Mr.  Homer  was  accordingly 
brooKht  into  parliament  for  the  boroijeh  of  Sl  Ives 
in  im.  By  the  dismission  of  the  Foxo-Gnnville 
administration,  Mr.  Homer  was  for  a  time  deprived 
of  hii  parliamentary*  seat ;  but  the  talents  and  integrity 
which  he-  ii.iil  Lxliibitcii  while  in  office  pointed  hini  \ 
out  to  the  fnendii  of  liberal  principles  as  an  ally  too 
i^^iOrtant  to  lie  consigned  to  oblivion.  Accordingly, 
OB  tbe  fetiMment  of  Viscount  Mabon  from  the  repK> 
sentation  of  Wendover,  Mr.  Homer  was  immediately 
nominated  for  that  place,  and  soon  afterwanls  was 
appomtcd  one  of  the  commissioners  for  inveslii^at- 
ing  tbe  daims  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  whose  debts 
bid  been  suaranteed  by  the  East  India  Company — 
an  oflfee  of  consldenble  erooloment  but  proportion* 
ate  labtour.  This  situation,  however,  he  afterwards 
resigned,  though  receiving  little  or  no  emolument 
from  profcs5io11.1l  bii-inLss,  which  indeed  lie  did  not 
aim  at  acquiring.  Unce  established,  however,  in 
parliament,  Mr.  Homer  continued  gradually  to  ac- 
quire tlie  confidence  of  the  bouses  and  that  hold  upon 
oabtic  opinion  without  which  no  member  of  the 
British  senate  can  V>e  an  efficient  statesman. 
s}>eechcs  were  little  remarkable  for  ornament,  or  in 
a  high  degree  for  what  is  generally  called  eUxiuence; 
but  he  brousbt  to  the  examination  of  everv  subject 
the  power  01  a  dear  and  matured  understanding;  and 
as  he  made  it  a  point  nev'er  to  address  the  house  upon 
any  subject  of  which  he  had  not  made  himself  fully 
master,  he  never  laiied  to  comni.md  attention  aiiil 
respect.  The  excellence  of  the  speaker  consisted  in 
accurate  reasoning,  logical  arran|^9nent  of  the  fiuls, 
and  dear  and  fbnable  illustration. 

Ob  the  1st  of  February,  1810,  Mr.  Homer  entered 
Upoo  that  part  of  hi  ,  ]iarIi.Tnieniary  career  in  which 
be  reaped  his  most  brilliant  reputation.  The  extra- 
ordinary depreciation  of  the  paper-currency,  and  the 
tta&voorable  state  of  the  exchanges  for  the  last  two 
ytu»,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  best  econo- 
mists of  the  day,  and  engaged  Messrs.  Mushet, 
Ricardo,  and  Huskisson,  and  many  others.  In  the 
invcstifjation  of  the  general  jiriiKijilL-s  of  circulation, 
and  of  the  various  results  which  are  occasioned  in 
di&nent  countries  by  the  variations  in  their  respec- 
tive CBirendes.  This  was  a  subject  upon  which  Mr. 
Homer  felt  bhnself  at  fell  liberty  to  enter.   He  bad 

t-arly  turneti  his  attention  to  economical  sid)jccts,  and 
had  given  the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  the  public  in 
various  articl&s  which  he  contributed  to  the  Edin- 
buri^k  HevuWf  which  had  attracted  very  considerable 
notice  from  their  first  appearance.  Accordingly, 
pumant  to  notice,  he  moved  for  a  variety  of  accounts 
aod  returns,  and  during  the  spring  of  that  year  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  at  (blTcrcnt  tinu  s  to  the 
impoitant  subject  of  the  circulating  medium  and 
bullion  tnuie.  At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Homer 
mc  estaUishins  his  lepatatioa  as  an  economist,  be 
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neglected  not  the  other  duties  of  a  Statesman.  On 
the  lotb  of  May,  iSio^  wben  Atdecmaii  Combe  made 
a  motion  ceitsailn^  the  ministers  for  obstracting  the 

addrevs  of  the  l.ivcry  of  London  to  his  majesty  in 
person,  we  find  Mr.  Homer  supporting  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing constitutional  terms:  "lie  considered  it  as  a 
question  of  vital  impoitanoe^  respecting  which  minis- 
ten  had  attempted  to  defisnd  themsdvea  by  dmwing 
the  veil  from  the  infmiiitics  of  their  sovereign.  It 
was  the  right  of  the  Livery  of  Ixjndon,  as  it  was  of 
other  subjects,  to  have  access  to  his  majesty's  i)erson 
in  the  worst  times — even  in  those  of  Charles  1 1,  these 
had  not  been  refused.  The  most  corrupt  ministers 
indeed  had  no  idea  it  would  ever  be  reftiaed.  How 
complete  would  have  been  their  triumph  If  they  had 
discoverctl  the  pmctice  which  of  late  had  prevailed! 
The  obstruction  of  jx-titions  was  a  subversion  of  tiie 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.  "  Towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  same  session  the  house  marked  its  sense 
of  Mr.  Homer's  superior  information  by  pladng  his 
name  at  the  head  of  "the  bullion  committee."  Mr. 
Horner  presided  for  some  time  as  chairman  of  that 
\  committee  tluring  the  examination  of  the  evidence, 
an<l  drew  up  the  first  part  of  the  report;  the  second 
was  penned  by  Mr.  Huskisson;  and  the  third  by  Mr. 
Hcniy  Thornton.  Thqr  reported  "that  there  was 
an  excess  In  the  pajn^r  drcolation,  of  which  the  most 
unequivocal  symptoms  were  the  high  price  of  bullion,* 
and  next  to  that  the  low  state  of  the  continental  ex- 
change;' that  the  cause  of  this  excess  was  to  be  found 
in  the  suspension  of  cash-payments,  there  being  no 
adequate  provision  against  such  an  excess,  except  in 
the  convertibility  of  paper  into  specie;  and  that  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange  originated  in  the 
same  cause,  and  was  fartlu  r  ;;ui'.  Mst  il  liy  the  anti- 
commercial  mea.sures  of  tlie  enemy."  They  adikd 
"that  they  could  .see  no  sulhcieitt  remedy  for  the 
present,  or  security  for  tbe  future^  except  the  repeal 
of  the  law  suspend  ing  the  cash-myroents  <^ the  bank ; 
this,  they  tliought,  could  not  be  safely  done  at  an 
earlier  jjeriwl  than  two  years  from  the  time  of  their 
report ;  but  they  recommended  that  early  jirovision 
should  be  made  by  parliament  for  this  purpose." 
This  report  excited  much  discussion  both  witbm  and 
without  the  walls  of  the  house.  Tlie  press  swarmed 
with  pamphlets  on  the  present  state  of  the  currency 
and  the  remedies  proposeil; — the  jnumals  teemed 
with  dissertations  on  the  same  subject; — the  com* 
paralive  merits  of  a  metallic  and  a  paper  carrencgr 
Hirmed  the  topic  of  discussion  in  every  companyi — 
ministers  opposed  the  committee's  proposition;— and 
finally,  Mr.  \'ans:tt;irt,  the  head  of  the  antid)ul- 
lionists  or  //iZ<7/i.;/  niiH,  us  they  called  themselves, 
got  a  series  of  counter-resolutions  passed  after  four 
nights'  keen  discussion,  in  which  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Homer  and  several  other  members  extended  to  three 
hours'  length. 

Although  defeafc<l  in  their  struggle,  the  appearance 
which  Mr.  llorncr  made  in  it  was  so  highly  res|)cct- 
aljle  as  to  deepen  the  impression  which  bi.4  talents 
and  knowledge  had  already  made  on  ttie  house;  and 
from  this  period  he  appears  to  have  exerdsed  very 
considerable  influence  with  all  parties.  Indeed,  tbe 
urbanity  of  his  ni.nnners,  and  the  moderation  with 
which  he  prcsseil  his  o«  n  views,  were  such  as  secured 
for  him  the  respect,  at  least,  of  those  Iniin  w  hom  he 
differed  in  opinion;  and  while  steaddy  and  consist- 
ently supporting  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  be 
displayed  a  spint  of  tolerance  towards  bis  opponents 


'  Gold  hadanaiaedanaidnHmor  i5j<peroent.al)OV«tiw 

mintpnce. 

'  Tm  cxdHHigcs  on  Haiabuig  and  AimlcniMBliad  twea  de- 
pressed totmids  thektiar  aid  of  iSoo  fina  t6toseper«at. 
Ulowpsr;  while  the  eachasfswi  Runs  WIS  alia  bint. 
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nliich  totally  sulxJucil  niiyiliiii;;  like  personal  ani- 
mosity on  their  part.  lii->  ellurts  were  tJieii  often 
more  snccc»sful  than  tho-,c  of  more  gifted  men,  who, 
widi  greater  talents,  have  neverthelesis  greater  preju* 
dice,  frequently  amounting  to  personal  dislike,  to 
struggle  against.  It  has  !)ccn  supposed  that  liar! 
Mr.  Horner  been  in  parliament  alter  the  tieaih  of 
Mr.  Fonsonby,  he  would  have  become  the  leader  of 
the  opposition.  But  for  an  honour  so  great  as  this 
I'roviiience  liad  not  de&tiiied  him.  Constant  applica- 
tion tu  business  and  the  tDoeasing  weight  and  multi- 
plicity of  his  engagements  at  last  overpowered  a 
constitution  wh.ch  never  was  very  ^trotiL;.  Indica- 
tions of  pulmonan'  consumption  soon  appeared,  and 
imilMdiate  removal  to  a  warmer  climate  was  deemed 
neoenaiy  hy  his  physicians.  Crossing,  therefore,  to 
tlie  Contfaient,  be  passed  tbrongh  France  an<l  entered 
Italy;  hut  the  setils  of  mort:iI  disease  had  begun  to 
spring  before  he  took  fireuell  of  his  own  country, 
ami  he  cxpircfl  at  I'i^a  on  tlie  8th  of  Fehru.iry, 
1817.  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  tlie  Protestant  bur)'ing- 
groand  at  Leghorn,  which  also  contains  the  ashes  of 
Smollett. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  new  writ  being  moved  for 
the  Iwrough  of  St.  Mawes,  which  Mr.  Horner  had 
represented,  the  character  of  the  deceased  member 
was  elegantly  slcetched  by  Lord  Morpeth,  and  elo- 
quent and  anecting  tributes  of  respect  paid  to  his 
memory  by  several  of  the  OKHt  distinguished  members 
of  the  house. 

A  contemporary,  wlio  was  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Homer  both  at  school  and  at  the  university,  thus 
expresses  his  opinion  of  him :  **The  characteriMics 
of  Mr.  Hornet's  miml,  if  I  apprehend  them  rightly, 
were  clearness  of  perception,  admness  of  judgment, 
and  patience  i-f  investigation:  produring  a-,  their 
consequences,  firmncas  of  conduct  and  independence 
of  principles.  Carrying  these  qualities  into  public 
life^  he  evinced  greater  moderation  and  forbearance 
thim  are  often  foond  in  the  narrow  and  comparatively 
unambitious  strifes  of  a  less  extentled  scene.  He 
entered  parliament  at  rather  an  early  .age,  and  soon 
became  not  only  a  iiM  hd  and  con>pic»ious  man  n( 
business,  but  drew  more  respect  to  his  personal 
Chaiacter,  and  was  regarded  by  both  orders  of  the 
Home  of  Commons  with  grnter  confidence  and 
interest,  than  any  young  member  had  attracted, 
perhaps,  since  the  early  ti.iys  of  Mr.  I'itt.  This 
will  appear  higher  praise  when  it  is  atUied,  with 
truth,  that  no  man  coming  into  that  house  under 
the  patronage  of  a  Whig  nobleman  could  have  acted 
with  greater  liberality  towards  extended  ideas  of 
popular  right — with  more  liumess  and  firmness  to 
the  persons  of  his  op]->onents  — or  with  more  apparent 
latitude  of  individual  ju.l  jinent.  on  some  of  the  most 
trying  ocea'-ions,  in  all  those  >cenes  that  have  <k- 
curred  in  our  reosnt  parliamentary  histor)'.  As  a 
public  speaker,  he  was  not  remarkable  for  the  popu« 
tar  graces  and  attmctions.  If  eloquence  consists 
in  rousing  the  passions  by  strong  metaphors  — in 
awakening  the  sympathies  by  stmlied  allusions — or 
in  arresting  attention  by  the  sallies  of  a  mind  rich  in 
peculiar  associations,  Mr.  Horner  was  not  eloquent. 
But  if  eloquence  be  the  art  of  persuading  by  accurate 
reasoning,  and  a  right  adjustment  of  all  the  parts  of 
a  discourse,  by  the  powers  of  a  tact  which  is  rather 
intellectually  !iL,;ht  than  j  racticallv  fine,  Mr.  Horner 
was  eloquent,  lie  sjtoke  with  tKe  .steady  calmness 
of  one  who  saw  his  way  on  principle,  while  he  felt 
it  limply  and  immediately,  through  sobriety  of  jndg- 
ment  and  good  conduct ;  and  never  seemed  to  be 
miTc  excite!  by  his  snliji  i  t,  or  mi>re  <  -.rricd  away 
in  the  vehemence  of  debate,  than  to  make  i>uch  ex- 


ertions .IS  left  one  imiform  impression  on  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  that  he  spoke  from  ari  honest  internal 
conviction  and  from  a  real  desire  to  be  uefilL  In 
private  life  he  was  distinguished  by  an  impnmive 
gravenees  which  would  have  appeared  heavy  had  it 
not  been  ol>scrved  in  permanent  conjunction  with 
an  easy  steadiness  of  conversation,  and  a  simplicity 
of  maimers  vcrv  far  from  anything  cold,  aftcttcd, 
or  inclt^ant.  ilis  sense  of  honour  was  high  and 
dc-cided.  His  taste  for  literature,  like  his  taste  for 
conduct,  was  oomot  As  his  acts  of  friendship  or 
of  duty  were  done  without  eflTort  or  finesse,  so  did 
he  enjoy  with  quietness  and  relish  tho-e  tender  and 
deeply  felt  domestic  aflections  w  hich  can  sweeten  or 
even  adorn  almost  any  condition  of  life.  He  was 
not  fitted  to  wm  popularity,  but  his  habitual  modera- 
tion— ^his  nnailected  respect  for  everything  respect- 
able that  was  opp<Hed  to  him — and  tlie  suceev.ful 
pains  which  lie  look  tu  inform  himself  well  on  the 
grounds  and  nature  of  every  business  in  which  he 
l)ore  a  part,  gained  him  an  influence  more  valuable 
to  a  man  of  judgment  than  popularity." 

Mr.  Homer  «t  to  the  ooebntted  Raebum  for  his 
picture  some  yean  before  hii  demise.  The  painter 
has  proiluced  a  faithful  likenen,  but  no  cngmviiiig  of 

it  has  yet  been  executed. 

HOBSBURGH,  James,  F.R.S.  This  cmuent 
hydrographer,  whose  charts  have  oonlinrred  such  in- 
estimable benefit?  ujKin  our  merchant  princes  and 
the  welfare  of  oar  eastern  emf)ire,  was  a  native  of 
Fife,  that  county  so  prolific  of  illustrious  Scotchmen 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  national  history. 
James  Hor.sburgh  was  bom  at  Elie  un  the  23d  Sep. 
tember,  1 76a.  As  his  p.arents  were  of  humbie  ranlc, 
his  education  in  early  life  at  the  village  school  was 
alternated  with  field-labour.  Being  intended,  like 
many  of  those  living  on  the  co.asl  of  Fife,  for  a  sea- 
faring life,  his  education  was  directed  towards  this 
destination;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  having  acquired 
a  competent  Icnowledge  of  the  elements  of  mathe* 
matics,  navigation,  and  1km )k -keeping,  he  entered 
his  profession  in  the  huml)!e  caj>acity  of  cabin-lxjy, 
to  which  hev,.i^  L  i  ind  ai  iirtuiue  for  three  ye.Trs. 
During  this  time  the  ditTcient  vessels  in  which  he 
served  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  coal  trade,  and 
made  ahoit  trips  to  Oatend,  Holland,  and  Hamburg. 
These  were  at  length  interrupted  in  May,  1780.  in 

consequence  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailetl  being 
captured  by  a  l-  rench  ship  off  Walcheren,  and  him- 
self with  his  shipmates  sent  to  prison  at  Dunkirk. 
When  his  captivity,  which  was  a  brief  one,  had 
ended,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
another  to  Calcutta ;  and  at  this  last  place  he  found 
an  influential  friend  in  Mr.  D.  Briggs,  the  ship- 
lii'il  lii.  I  v  whose  recommendation  he  was  made 
third  mate  of  the  ^Vi:ncy.  For  two  years  he  cun- 
tinued  to  be  employed  in  the  trade  upon  the  coasts 
of  India  and  the  neighbouring  islanaa,  and  might 
thus  have  continued  to  the  end  with  nothing  more 
than  the  character  of  a  skilful,  har  lv,  enterprising 
.sailor,  when  an  event  occurred  by  winch  his  ambi- 
tion was  awakened,  and  his  latent  talents  brought 
into  full  exercise.  In  May,  1786^  he  was  sailing 
from  Batavia  to  Ceylon,  as  first  mate  of  the  At/aSf 
and  was  regulating  the  ship's  course  by  the  charts 
u.sed  in  the  navigation  of  tnat  sea,  when  the  vessel 
was  unexpectedly  run  down  and  wreck eil  upon  the 
island  of  Diego  Garcia.  According  to  the  map  he 
was  in  an  open  sea,  and  the  islan>l  was  elsewhere, 
until  the  sudden  cnsh  of  the  timbers  showed  too 
certainly  that  he  had  followed  a  lying  guide.  The 
loss  of  this  vessel  was  repaid  a  thMU  -.iid-rold  by  tlie 
ciiccts  It  produced.  James  Hor^bur^h  saw  the  aeoes* 
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liijr  for  more  oonect  dmts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  than 
had  yet  been  constructed,  and  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  task,  by  making  ami  recording  nautical 
observatioivs.  The  resolution  from  tl>.it  day  \i  a>  jiu; 
in  praaicc,  and  he  Ixgan  to  accumulate  a  store  of 
mmcd  knowledge  that  served  as  themaleriabof  hU 
fame  productiont  in  bydrograpby. 

b  the  meantime  Honburgh,  a  shipwredced  sailor, 
naiie  his  way  to  Bombay,  and,  like  other  sailors  thus 
cirtu:nNtai)ced,  looked  out  for  another  vessel.  This 
he  v>i>n  fouiui  ill  the  Gunjava,  a  large  ship  employed 
in  the  tiade  to  China;  and  for  several  vears  after  he 
fuled  in  the  capacity  of  fiist  mate  in  this  and  other 
\-esseIs  between  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  China.  And 
cJuring  this  time  he  never  lo?.t  si,i::ht  of  the  resolution 
he  had  formed  in  constquence  of  his  iniNhapat  Diego 
Garcia,    liis  notes  and  ob>cr\ations  had  increased 
10  a  mass  of  practical  knowledge  that  only  required 
arrangement;  he  had  perfected  himadf  by  careful 
smdy  in  the  whole  theory  of  navigatioB*  mm  daring 
the  short  intci\aU  of  his  stay  in  difliBRSlt  ports  had 
taupht  himself  the  mechanical  part  of  his  fiiture  occu- 
pation by  drawing  and  etching.     It  was  lime  that 
liiese  qualifications  should  be  brought  into  act  and 
UK  by  doe  enooan^ement,  and  this  also  was  not 
wanting   Durii^  two  voyages  which  he  made  to 
CJrina  by  the  eastern  route  he  had  constructed  three 
charts,  one  of  tlie  Stiait  u{  Maca>sar,  another  of  the 
west  side  of  the  i  hilip;>inc  Islands,  and  a  third  of 
the  timet  from  Danipicr  Strait  thtOOgh  PUt's  Pa.ssage 
towaids  Bauvia,  each  of  these  accompanied  with 
practical  sailing  directions.    He  l»CMnted  them  to 
his  fnend  and  former  .shipmate  Mr.  Thomas  Bruce, 
at  that  time  at  Canton;  and  the  latter,  who  wxs  well 
fi:tcd  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  tliese  charts,  showed 
them  to  several  captains  of  India  ships,  and  to  Mr. 
Drummond,  afterwards  Lord  Stmtlwllan,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  English  factory  at  Canton.  They 
were  afterwards  sent  nome  to  Mr.  Ualrymple,  hydro- 
gr.i]i!it;r  to  i!ie  Ka>l  India  Company,  ami  published 
by  tlie  court  of  directors  for  the  benefit  of  their 
ca>>tem  navigation,  who  also  transmitted  a  letter  of 
thanks  lo  the  anthor,  accompanied  with  the  peMnt 
of  a  anm  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  naatical  fn- 
Mnnwnts.     In  1796  he  returned  to  England  in  the 
Carron,  of  which  he  was  first  mate;  and  the  excellent 
trim  in  which  he  kept  that  vessel  excited  llie  admira- 
tion of  the  naval  connoisseurs  of  our  country,  while 
his  scientific  acquirements  introduced  him  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  royal  astronomer, 
and  other  men  distinguished  in  science.   After  a  trip 
to  the  West  Indies,  in  which  the  C'<3rn<n  was  cin- 
oJoyed  to  convey  troops  to  I'orto  Rico  and  Trinidad, 
be  olitained  in  1798  the  command  of  the  Anna,  a 
TCttel  in  which  he  liad  fonncrly  ser\'cd  as  nute,  and 
made  in  her  several  voyages  to  China,  Bengal,  and 
Eng^nd.     .\11  this  time  he  continucil  his  nautical 
observations,  not  only  with  daily  but  hourly  solici- 
tude.    His  care  in  this  respect  was  rewarded  by  an 
impovtant  discovery.    From  the  banning  of  April, 
1808,  to  the  middle  of  February,  1804,  he  had  kept 
a  register  every  four  hours  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
mercury  in  two  marine  barometers,  and  found  that 
V.  liile  it  rc^ulai  ly  (.M).-!!  atid  tlowed  tu  icc  during  the 
twenty -fi'ur  hours  in  the  oj>cn  sea,  from  latitmio  26 
N.  to  26"  S.,  it  was  diminished,  and  sometimes 
wholly  obstructed,  in  liverv  hftrboon^  and  straits, 
owing  to  the  neighbottiliood  of  the  land.   This  fact, 
with  the  register  by  which  it  was  illustrated,  he  trans- 
mittcfl  to  the  Koyal  Society,  by  whom  it  was  pub- 
lishc<l   in  the  Fhilosophkal  Transactions  for  1805. 
Having  also  purchased,  at  Bombay,  the  astronomical 
dodc  nsed  Iw  the  French  ships  that  had  been  sent 
in  quest  of  the  imfiMtiiiuMe  Za  Fertme,  he  used  it  in 
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ascertahiing  the  rates  of  his  ovm  dironometeR,  and 

in  making  observations  upon  the  immersions  and 
emersions  of  Jupiter's  satellites  which  he  forwarded 
to  ttie  (ireeiiwiih  (observatory.  Al>uut  the  same 
pcrio<l  he  constructed  a  chart  of  the  Straits  of  Alias, 
and  sent  it,  witli  other  sasUer  SOTVevs,  tO  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  bv  whom  they  were  CMraveu. 

It  was  now  lull  time  that  Captain  Rorsbnrgh  should 
abamlon  his  precarioiLS  profession,  which  he  had 
learned  m>  thoroughly,  and  turn  his  useful  acquire- 
meiiis  to  their  proper  account.  It  was  too  much 
tlkat  the  life  of  one  upon  whose  future  labours  the 
safety  of  whole  navies  was  to  depend,  should  be  ex* 
posed  to  the  whiff  of  every  sudden  gale,  orthedisnce 
siart  ing  of  a  timber.  .Mready,  also,  be  had  completed 
for  publication  a  lari;e  collection  of  cli.irts,  accom- 
panied with  explanatory  memoirs  of  the  voyages  from 
which  they  had  been  constructed,  and  these,  with  his 
wonted  disinterestednesi»  he  was  about  to  trsnamit 
to  his  predecessor  Mr.  Dalrymple.  Fortunately,  Sir 
Charles  Forbes  interposed,  and  p.dvised  him  to  carry 
them  home  an<i  publish  them  on  his  own  account; 
and  as  Hor-Vfurgh  wxs  siartlctl  at  the  idea  of  the 
cx|iense  of  such  a  venture  in  authorship,  his  whole 
savings  amounting  by  this  time  to  no  more  than  £SO0O 
or  jQooOOf  the  great  Indian  financier  soon  laid  his 
anxieties  to  rest,  by  procuring  such  a  number  of 
suliscribers  for  the  work  in  India  as  would  more  than 
cover  tlie  cost  of  publishing.  Thus  cheered  in  his 
prospects,  Captain  Horsbuig^  ICtltmed  to  England 
in  1805,  and  forthwith  comnoiced  his  important 
publication,  from  wMdi  his  memory  was  to  derive 
such  distinction,  and  (he  world  such  substantial 
benefit.  So  correct  were  these  charts,  that  even  this 
very  correctness,  the  best  and  most  essential  quality 
of  such  productions,  threatened  lo  prevent  their  pub< 
lication;  for  with  such  accuracy  and  minuteness  were 
the  besjings  and  soundings  of  the  harbour  of  Bombay 
laid  dovm,  that  It  «'as  alleged  they  would  teach  an 
enemy  to  fiml  the  way  in  without  the  aid  of  a  pilot. 
It  was  no  won<Ier  indeed  that  these  soundings  were 
so  exact;  f  >r  tic  1  ;ul  taken  them  with  his  ownmnd^ 
during  whole  weeks,  in  which  he  worked  firom  mora* 
ing  till  night  under  the  fire  of  n  tropical  sun.   In  the 

same  year  tint  he  rctumetl  to  El^land  he  marric<l, 
and  had  by  this  union  a  son  and  two  tiaughters,  who 
sur\ived  him.  In  1806  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Koyal  Society;  and  in  1810  he  was  appointed 
hydrographer  to  the  East  India  Company,  by  the 
court  of  directors,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Dalrymple. 
lust  before  this  appointment,  however,  he  published 
his  most  important  work,  entitled  Directions  fof 
Sailing  to  and  from  the  Jiast  Indies,  China,  New  J/ol' 
latid,  the  Captof  Good  Hope,  and  the  Interjacent  Ports. 
These  DtncHvnSt  undertaken  at  the  request  of  several 
navigators  of  the  eastern  seas,  and  complied  from  his 
journals  and  observations  during  twenty-one  years, 
have  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  standard  and 
text-book  of  eastern  ocean  iiavii;ation. 

On  being  appointed  hydrographer  to  the  I'.ast  India 
Company,  Mr.  Horsburgh  devoted  himself,  with  all 
his  wonted  application,  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  constructed  many  new  charts,  the  last  of  which 
was  one  of  the  cast  coast  of  China,  with  the  names 
of  tl'.c  places  in  Chinese  and  English;  and  published 
an  Atiiwsphcrtiiil  Kc\;ist(r  for  indicating  storms  at 
sea,  besides  editing  Mackenxie's  Treatise  on  Marhu 
Sun  eying,  and  the  East  India  PUet.  From  tSiOb 
the  ycar  of  his  appdntineiit,  till  the  year  of 

his  death,  he  was  indefatit^able  111  tli.it  |.:ieat  work  of 
humanity  to  which  he  may  be  sai  i  to  li.r.e  ultimately 
fallen  a  martyr — for  his  long -continued  labours 
among  the  sdoitific  documents  contained  in  the  cold 
vaults  and  crypts  of  the  India  Uoui^  and  his  dose 
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attciuiou  (u  the  countless  ininu'.icc  of  which  the  science 
of  hyclroj;rn;)liy  conijiosed,  broke  down  a  const. tii- 
tion  that,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  cn- 
dttied  several  years  longer.  But  even  while  he  felt 
his  stiength  decaymg^  he  continned  at  his  post  until 
it  was  exchanged  for  a  death-bed.  His  last  la1x)iir, 
upon  which  lie  tn-.ked  his  tlcparting  powers  to  the 
uttermost,  was  tlie  preparation  of  a  new  cditinn  of 
his  Directions  for  Sailing,  Sec,  his  favourite  work, 
published  in  1809^  to  which  he  had  made  large  addi- 
tions and  impfovements.  He  had  completed  the 
whole  for  the  press  except  the  in<lcx,  .ind  in  his  last 
illness  he  said  to  Sir  Charles  Forlx-s,  '*I  would  have 
died  contented  had  it  pleased  God  to  allow  me  to 
see  the  book  in  print!"  His  ftnsd  charge  was  about 
the  disposal  of  his  woriis,  so  that  they  might  be  made 
available  for  more  extensive  usefulness;  and  to  this 
the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  honourably 
acceded,  while  they  took  care  that  his  children  should 
be  benefited  by  the  arrangement.  He  died  of  hydro- 
thorax  on  the  14th  of  May,  1836.  His  works  still 
obtain  for  him  the  justly  merited  title  of ' '  The  Nauti- 
cal Ontde  of  the  Woria."  It  a  pleasing  also  to  add, 
th.it  the  lessons  which  he  leame<l  from  his  pious 
alTcctiun.T.e  father  before  he  left  the  paternal  roof, 
abode  w  itli  him  in  all  lii>.  suliscqiu-iit  c.ircer :  he  was 
distin{;;uisht-d  by  the  virtues  of  gentleness,  kindness, 
and  cli.irity;  and  even  amidst  bis  favourite  and 
absorbing  Studies*  the  important  Bisect  of  idigion 
employed  macb  of  his  thoughts,  lilts  be  showed 
by  treatises  which  he  wrote  in  defence  of  church 
establishments,  where  his  polemic  theology  was  ele- 
vated and  refined  by  true  Christian  j>iety.  Of  these 
occasional  worics,  his  pamphlet  of  A  Naiionai  Ciunh 
VhidkatedmAw^XtA  only  a  few  months  before  his 


HORSLEY,  John,  an  eminent  .-intifjuary,  his- 
torian, and  divine,  was  born  at  Pinkie  House  in 
Mid-Lothian,  in  the  ]rear  1685.  His  parents  were 
English  nonoonfonnists,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
fled  into  Scotland  on  account  of  the  persecution  in 
the  rcii^n  of  Charles  11.  How  it  happened  that  thcy 
resided  at  I'liikie  House,  then  the  proiKTty  of  the 
Karl  of  Dunfermline,  as  successor  to  the  estates  of 
the  abbey  of  Dunfermline,  is  not  Icnown.  It  is 
clearly  ascertained  that  his  progenitors  bdonged  to 
Notthumberland,  and  were  of  no  mean  standing. 
His  parents  returned  to  Northumlwrland  immedi- 
ately after  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  understoo<i  that 
the  subject  of  this  notice  received  the  initiatory  part 
of  bis  education  at  the  Newcsrtk  giammar-sdiool. 
He  was  thereafter  sent  to  pitfsae  lus  academical 
studies  at  Edinburgh;  and  it  would  appear  that,  at  a 
very  early  age,  as  we  find  by  the  laureation  book  of 
the  college,  he  was  admitted  .Master  of  .Arts  in  1701, 
being  then  just  si.\tcen  years  of  age.  After  fini>hing 
his  theological  course  be  return^  to  England,  and 

E reached  for  several  years  merely  as  a  lioentfaite;  but 
I  1721  he  was  oidaUied  minister  of  a  congregation 
of  Protestant  dissenters  at  Moqieth.  His  mind, 
however,  was  directed  to  other  pursuits  besides  his 
profession,  and  his  great  attainments  in  geolog}', 
niathematic%  and  nost  of  the  other  abstruse  sciences, 
of  which  he  gave  unquestionable  proo<s»  would  pro* 
bably  have  gained  hint  a  wider  and  more  permanent 
fame  in  the  |)resent  day  than  at  a  time  when  their 
principles  were  in  general  httle  under>tiM>it,  ami  less 
attended  to.  In  1722  he  invented  .1  siir.j  le  a;ii!  in- 
genious mode  of  determining  the  average  quantity 
of  rain  which  fell  by  means  of  a  funnel,  the  wider 
cylinder  of  which  was  tliirty  inches  in  diameter,  and 
terminated  in  a  pipe  three  indies  in  diameter  and 
ten  In  length;  the  latter  being  graduated  in  indie* 


and  tenths.    Ten  measures  of  the  jMpe  being  equal  to 
one  inch  of  the  cyliixier,  one  nie.T>ure  to  one-tcnlh  ci 
an  inch,  one  inch  of  the  measure  to  one-hundreilllx, 
and  cftie-tenth  to  one-thousandth  part — the  de|>th  of 
any  particular  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  might  be 
set  down  in  decimals  with  ease  and  exactness;  and 
the  whole,  at  the  end  of  each  month  or  year,  summed 
uj>  without  any  trouble.    Shortly  after,  and  probably 
ill  consequence  of  this  invention,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  and  commenced  givisg 
public  leduTCS  on  hydrostatics,  mechanic!,  and  varT 
ous  branches  of  natural  i)hilosophy,  at  Morpeth, 
Alnwick,  and  Newcastle.    His  valuable  apparatus 
for  illustrating  and  explaining  his  lectures,  h.'.\inj; 
passed  through  various  hands  after  his  death,  were 
in  1821  deposited  in  the  library  belonging  to  the 
dissenters  in  Red  Cross  Street,  London,  being  l)e> 
queathed  to  the  public  bv  Dr.  IXmiel  WiHiams.  Bv 
manuscripts  afterwards  found  among  Mr.  llordcys 
pajxrs,  it  apiH.-ars  that  about  the  year  172S  lie  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  Northumber- 
land, and  from  the  extensive  design  of  the  woric 
whidi  he  had  sketched  out,  embraong  its  antimd* 
tics,  traditions,  geological  structure,  &c.,  and  JUS 
ability  for  the  task,  it  is  much  to  \k  regretted 
that  he  did  not  live  to  con>plete  it.     .\  mnp  of  the 
same  county,  commencetl  by  him,  was  afterwards 
completed  by  Mr.  Mark,  the  surveyor  employed  l>f 
him,  and  published  at  Edinbuigh  in  1753.  Mr. 
Horsley  .also  pubHdied  a  small  book  on  experimental 
j)hilosophy,  in  connection  with  the  course  of  lectures 
above  notice<l.    His  great  work,  however,  by  which 
his  name  will  most  probably  l>e  tran.smitted  to  pos- 
terity, and  to  which  he  dedicated  the  greater  part 
of  his  short  but  busy  career,  is  bb  Brittmma  Rt- 
ntanu,  or  the  Roman  aflfairs  of  Britain,  in  three 
VKX)ks.    This  work  is  in  folio,  and  consists  of  520 
jiaijes,  w  itli  ]'I.ites  exhibiting  maps  of  the  Ri-'man 
positions  copies  of  ancient  coins,  stulpturcs,  in- 
scriptions, &C     It.  is  <ledicated  to  .Sir  Kich-ird 
Ellys,  Bart.,  contains  a  lengthy  preface,  a  cbrooo* 
logical  table  of  occurrences  daring  the  Ronuw 
domination,  a  copious  inde.x  of  the  Roman  n.itncs 
of  j>ef)ple   and    places  in  Untain,   \c.     It  wis 
printed  at  l.omlon  for  John  Osborne  and  'Ihon^as 
Longman,  &&,  in  1732;  but  Mr.  Horsley  Uvcd  not 
to  see  the  fiite  of  a  work  which  had  unoeasii^y 
engrossed  his  time,  thoughts,  and  means  for  several 
years.    His  death  took  place  at  Morpeth,  on  the 
15th  January,  1732,  exactly  thirteen  days  after  the 
date  of  his  dedication  to  Sir  Richard  Kliys  and 
while  yet  in  his  forty-sivth  year.    The  enthusiastic 
ardour  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  thiswoik 
may  be  gleaned  from  tb<  following  passage  in  the 
preface:       It  is  nowfowryeai^  since  1  w.is  prev.iilc  1 
with  to  coini>icte  this  work,  for  which  lime  1  bi\e 
pursuetl  it  with  the  greatest  care  and  ajiplnauur. 
Several  thousand  miles  were  travelled,  to  visit  anacnt 
monuments  and  re-examine  them  where  there  was 
any  doubt  or  difhcul^."    He  also  went  to  London 
to  superintend  the  progress  of  his  work  through  the 
press,  and  engaged  in  an  extensive  corroiHUfltnce 
on  the  subject  with  many  of  the  most  leanied  writcis 
and  imihtWirifS  of  the  da^.    The  Britanma  is  now 
a  very  laie  work,  and  it  wookl  appear  that  the 
plates  engraved  for  it  are  entirely  lost.    Mr.  Hoidey 
was  married  early  in  life  to  a  daughter  of  a  Pn>- 
fcssor  Hamilton,  who,  according  to  Wood  in  his 
Ancient  and  Mo.u  i  >i  Stale  <^f  Cramcmi,  was  at  one 
time  minister  of  that  parish.    By  her  he  had  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  a  Mt; 
Randall,  derk  m  the  Old  South  Sea  I  louse,  LoDdon; 
tite other  to  Samud  Halliday,  Esq.,  an  eminent  sur- 
geon nt  NewcMtle.  From  a  pamnge  in  Us  1 
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nipt  history  of  Northum1>crIand,  it  would  also  ap- 
pctr  that  he  had  a  son,  but  we  find  no  other  mention 
mde  of  him,  cither  in  his  own  writings  or  else- 
viiere.  The  greater  patt  of  Mr.  Horsley's  various 
■nfinished  works,  correspondence,  and  other  manu- 
vripts,  fell  after  his  ilcath  into  the  lianils  of  John 
Lay,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh,  great-grandaon  of  Mr.  Robert 
Cay,  an  eminent  printer  and  publisher  at  Ncwmtle, 
10  whose  judgment  in  the  compilings  oonectii^,  and 
getting  up  of  the  Brittmnia  R»mot$a  Mr.  1 
appors  to  lia\e  bei-n  much  :iiiirhtc<l.  From  th<  >c 
paper*,  as  jirinied  in  a  Mii.iil  bio^raphicil  work  hy 
the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  vicar  of  \Vlulpi!i;^t' -n  in 
Northumberland,  published  at  Newcastle  in  1831, 
tlie  miNt  of  the  fiufts  cootained  in  this  brief  memoir 
woetikcn. 

HUME,  .-VLrxANnER,  a  vernacular  poet  of  the 
it%n  of  James  VI.,  was  xlw  second  son  of  Patrick 
Hume,  fifth  Baron  of  r'ol\v.irth.  Until  revived  by 
the  tasteful  researches  of  Dr.  Leyden,  the  works  of 
this,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  onr  early  poets,  lay 
nc';lecte<l,  and  liis  nninc  \sas  unknown  except  to  the 
antitjuary.  lie  h.nl  the  merit  of  superseding  those 
"j^odlie  and  sjiiritual  s.ui;;is  ami  liall.it is  '  which, 
however  sacred  they  may  have  once  l)een  held,  are 

Eroooonoed  bf  the  present  age  to  be  ludicrous  and 
laspbemous,  with  strains  where  piety  and  taste 
combine,  and  in  which  the  feelings  of  those  who 
wish  to  peruse  writings  on  sacre<l  subjects  arc  not 
oalragetl.  The  neglect  which  has  long  obscured  the 
works  of  this  poet  has  impeded  inouiries  as  to  his 
life  and  ^character.  He  is  suppasea  to  have  tieen 
bom  in  the  year  1560,  or  vnthin  a  year  or  two 
priorto  that  date.  Late  invt--.ti;_;.i:nt ,  t:,\v;-  fumd 
that  he  studied  at  .St.  .Vmltcws,  .iii  l  ilui  he  may  he 
I  i'-.itificd  with  an  Alex.inder  llunie.  who  to<»k  the  ( 
degree  of  iiachelor  of  \tx>  .it  .St.  Leonard's  College 
of  that  ttidversity  in  the  ye.-ir  I  (74.  The  outline  of 
bis  fiuther  passage  through  life  is  expressed  in  his 
own  words,  in  his  epistle  to  Mr.  Gillxrrt  MoncriefT, 
the  king's  i-hysician.  He  there  mentions,  ih  it.  after 
sjwnding  tour  years  in  France,  he  was  sci/.ed  with  a 
ilesire  to  become  a  lawyer  in  his  own  country,  and 
be  there  draws  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  miseries  of 
a  briefless  barrister,  soffident  to  extract  tears  from 
half  the  faculty. 

"To  ifi.Tt  rtT'jrt,  three  vcirN,  i>r  ncir  thsl  space, 
I  hatiiitt;;!  111. list  ijiir  hi;;i)'-  -l  pk-a'ling  place 
Anil  sciMlc,  where  grctt  lauscii  rcasun'd  war; 
My  breast  ww  bmisit  with  leaning  on  the  bar: 
My  buttotu  bnst,_  I  portly  spitted  Dinod, 
My  Kim-n  WM  Irail'd  and  tmnipid  quhair  I  utood: 
My  CAT*  ityt  dcif'd  with  nuis-Lin  rryc-i  and  din 
Qiihilk  prijcuritori*  nfi  !  ji  irtit-^  ci'.lit  in  " 

Nor  di<l  the  mitral  as]>ect  <jf  the  sjku  convey  a  more 
soothing  feeling  than  the  physical.    He  found 

"  The  puir  abusit  ane  huadredlk  divers  waves; 
PcMtpoa|d,  deffer'd  with  thifb  and  mere  delaye*, 
Consuniit  in  Kudcs,  mirict  with  grief  iinl  (hmk-  ' 

Vrum  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of  the  law  he  turncvl 
towards  the  pure  picdncts  of  the  court;  but  here  he 
hods  that 

"  From  the  n)cki  of  Cycladc*  Trahaad, 
1  atnick  into  Char)-bdis  unking  kukL* 

He  proceeds  to  say  that,  "for  reverence  of  kinps  he 
will  ni.t  slander  Louit^,  "  \et  he  h.is  l  ui  Iv  nuuii- 
lamed  his  politeness  to  royal  tsirs  in  his  somewhat 
vivid  description  of  all  that  the  calm  poet  eaqperienced 
during  hb  apprenticeship  at  court. 

"  In  court*,  Montcrief,  is  pride,  envie,  contention, 
IHMtmulaace,  despite,  disceat,  disaeniion. 
Fear,  whiaperins*.  reoorts,  and  new  suspilioo. 
Fraud,  treason, lies,  dread,  Ruile,  and  scdidoa; 
Great  greadincs  and  prodii^itie; 
Lulls  scasttal|  aad  psitialiiic^'* 


with  a  continued  list  of  similar  qu-ilificalions,  whose 
applicability  is  likely  to  be  perceived  only  by  a  dis* 
appointed  courtier  or  a  statesman  out  of  place. 
During  the  days  of  his  following  the  bar  and  the 
court,  it  is  supjwsed  that  Hume  joined  in  one  of 
those  elegant  poetit.il  aiiiusemenls  called  "  flytin^js, 
and  that  he  is  the  person  who,  under  the  designation 
of  "  Polwait,**  answered  in  fitting  style  to  the  abuse 
of  Monigomeiy.  That  Alexander  Hume  uras  the 
person  who  so  offidated  is,  however,  matter  of  great 
doiiKt :  Dempster,  a  contcmpomry,  mentions  that 
tlie  jHrrson  who  answere<l  Mi>ntgoinery  \uis  I'atrkk 
Hume,  a  name  which  answers  to  \\v\\  of  the  elder 
brother;  and  though  I^eyden  and  Sit>bald  justly  oay 
little  attention  to  such  authority,  knowii^  that 
Dempster  is,  in  general,  as  likely  to  lie  wrong 
as  to  be  right,  every  Scotsman  knows  that  the 
patrimonial  designation  "Folwart"  is  more  appro- 
priaiely  the  title  of  the  cider  than  of  the  younger 
brother;  while  Patrick  Hume  of  PdlwMth,  a  more 
fortunate  courtier,  and  less  seriously  disposed  than 
his  brother,  has  left  behind  hhn  no  mean  specimen 

of  bis  genius  in  a  poem  addressed  to  lames  VI., 
entitled  the  J'rvniiM.  Whichever  of  ifie  brothers 
has  assumed  I'olwart's  share  in  the  controversy,  it 
is  among  the  most  curious  specimens  of  the  employ* 
ments  of  the  elegant  minds  of  the  ace. 

If  the  sacred  poet  Alexander  Hume  was  realhr 
the  |)erson  who  so  spent  his  youthful  genius,  as  life 
adv.inced  he  turned  his  attention  to  more  serious 
matters:  that  his  youth  was  spent  more  unprofitably 
than  his  riper  years  approvctl  is  displayed  in  some 
of  bis  writing  in  terms  more  bitter  than  those  which 
are  generally  used  by  persons  to  whom  expressions 
of  rci)entancc  seem  a  becoming  language.  He 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  at  some  period  was 
(  .i]'[  ointcd  minister  of  l.ogie,  a  jastoral  charge  of 
which  he  performed  with  vigour  the  humble  duties, 
until  his  death  in  1 609. 

Before  cateriiw  on  the  works  which  he  produced 
in  his  clerical  retirement.  It  may  be  right  to  observe 
that  much  ol»curity  involves  his  literarv*  career,  from 
the  circumstance  th-it  three  other  individuals  of  the 
same  name,  existing  at  the  same  period,  passed  lives 
cxticmely  similar,  both  in  their  education  and  in 
their  subsequent  progress.  Three  out  of  the  four  at- 
tended  St.  Marv' s  College  at  St.  Andrews  in  com- 
pany;— presuming  that  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
took  his  degree  ol  M.u  helur  of  .\rls  in  1574.  <"ic  of 
his  companions  nuist  have  passctl  in  I57t.  the  other 
in  157.2.  It  is  sumuised  that  one  of  these  wa>  minister 
of  Dunbar  in  1582;  the  other  is  iuiown  to  have  been 
appointed  master  of  the  high.school  of  Edinbuf^h 
in  1596,  and  to  have  ficen  author  of  a  few  theological 
tracts,  and  of  a  I.atin  grammar,  appointed  by  .-ict  of 
parliament  and  by  the  nrivy-council  to  be  used  in 
all  grammar-schools  in  tne  Icingdom:  this  individual 
has  been  discovered  bv  Dr.  M'Oie  to  have  afterwards 
successively  offidatea  as  rector  of  the  grammar* 
schools  of  Salt -Preston  and  of  Dunbar.  The  fourth 
Alexander  Hvune  was  a  student  at  St.  Leonard's 
College,  St.  Andrews,  where  he  entered  in  1578. 

Alexander  Hume,  minister  of  Logic,  is,  however, 
the  undoubted  author  of  "Ifymtut  or  Sacred  SWg** 
wherein  the  right  Use  of  Poesie  may  be  espied  : 

\\ln-n  unto  .ire  added,  the  I",xperiencc  of  tlu-  .Vnthor's 
Youth,  and  certain  I'recepls  servnig  to  the  I'l.icticc 
of  Sanctification."  This  volume,  printe<i  by  W.iMe- 
greve  in  1599,  was  dedicated  to  FJizabcth  Melvill,  by 
courtesy  styled  Lady  Culross,  a  woman  of  talent  and 
Uteraiy  habits,  the  authoress  of  Am  C«dlit  Drmmt 
compylit  in  Scottish  Meter,  printed  at  Aberdeen  te 
n")44.  The  IlymiKS  atui  Siitrnl  Stnti^s  have  been 
sevexal  limes  partially  reprinted,  and  the  original 
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having  fallen  into  extreme  rarity,  the  whole  has  been 
reprinte<l  by  the  Bannatyne  Club.  In  the  iirose  intro- 
duction tlio  au'.hor,  atidrcssing  t!ie  youih  nt  Scotland, 
exhorts  them  to  avoid  "profane  sonnet.-,  and  vain 
bdJiids  of  love,  the  iabulous  feats  of  ralnicrine,  and 
sodi  lyte  leverics." — "Some  time,"  he  adds,  "I  de- 
lighted in  sach  fantasies  m^If,  after  the  manner 
of  riotous  youni;  men ;  arnl  lia<l  not  the  Lord  in  his 
mercy  pulkd  mc  alKH.k,  .md  wrought  a  j^real  repent- 
ance in  mc,  I  had  doubtless  run  forward  and  em- 
ployed my  time  and  study  in  that  profane  and  un- 
profitable cxcrci&e,  to  my  own  perdition."  The  fint 
of  hishymns  hestylcshis  "  Recantation:"  itCoaUBCnoe* 
in  the  following  solemn  terms : — 

"  Alacc.  hoar  lone  li.<\c  I  JcLiycJ 
To  Ic.ivc  ihe  lalts'  ol  youth! 
Al  ii-C  li  'w       h:ivc  I  c-saycd 
I  f)  (taunt  iriy  l;i>cive  iimuth. 
And  make  my  v;»>n.-  |Kiikited  thought. 

My  pen  and  tpcecti  prophainc, 
ExloU  the  Laid  quhilk  OHHie  of  MGht 
TIw  iMavwi,  urn  cardi,  and  iwna*, 

SIcarce  nature  yet  my  face  about 

Her  virile  net  had  spun, 
Quhen  als  oft  as  Phaeoca  tlout 

Was  tct  agaiaa  tho  Son: 
Yea,  aU  oli  u  Ihe  fierie  flame* 

Aiiae  and  shine  abtoad, 
I  niaded  was  with  saaigt  and  pealos 

TagloriianyGod. 

But  av  the  cancred  carnall  kind, 

QuhUk  lurked  rae  within. 
Seduced  my  heart,  withdrew  mtf  mind. 

And  made  me  scUve  to  «ia. 
Mv  w  tiv-'s  rinil  my  vitill  I  taV 

l)cl>.iit  J  ilf  .iiUic  >Infe, 
Into  my  lUkh  1  felt  a  law 

Gainstand  the  Law  of  life. 

Even  is  the  falcon  high,  and  h  iit, 

Furth  fleeing  in  the  skyc, 
With  want'iu  win;;  hir  game  la  gaif, 

I  'i .  i.iKJC*  her  caller'*  cry; 
So  lc<l  .iw.iy  with  lilwrty, 

And  drowned  in  delight, 
1  wandrcd  after  vanitie  — 

My  vice  I  give  the  wight." 

But  by  far  the  most  beautiful  composition  in  the  col- 
lection it  that  entitled  the  **Day  Estival.''  the  one 

which  Lcydcn  has  thou;,»lit  worthy  of  revival.  T1>i^ 
j)'>cn>  presents  a  description  of  the  ])roj^rcss  and 
effects  of  a  sumnier  day  in  Scotland,  at conipanied 
by  the  reflections  of  a  mind  full  of  natural  piety,  and 
a  delicate  perception  of  the  beauties  of  the  physical 
world.  Toe  easy  flow  of  the  nnmbers,  distinguishing 
ft  from  the  hareher  productions  of  the  same  age,  and 
the  arrangement  of  tlu-  terms  awl  i  lcas,  |)rove  an 
acquaintance  with  Knglish  poetry;  but  the  subject 
and  the  iwetical  thoughts  arc  entirely  the  autlior's 
own.  They  speak  strongly  of  the  el^ant  and  bsli- 
dioas  mind,  tired  of  the  bar  and  disguHted  with  the 
court,  finding  a  bairn  to  the  wounded  spirit  in  beiii;; 
alone  with  nature,  and  w.Uching  her  pr  i;;!eNS.  The 
style  has  an  unrestrained  freedom  whicii  may  please 
tlif  p:i  scnt  age,  ami  ilie  contemplative  feeling  thrown 
i !  tiie  whole,  mingletl  with  the  artless  vividness  of 
the  descriptions,  bringing  the  objects  immediately 
before  the  eye,  belong  to  a  s(>ecies  of  poetry  at  which 
some  of  the  highest  minds  have  lately  made  it  their 
study  to  aim.  \Vc  sliall  quote  the  commencing 
stan;a,  and  a  few  Others  scattered  in  diiferent  paru 
of  the  poem: — 

"  O  perfect  light  •  which  shod  away 

I  lie  iiark:ic-.s  from  thelUht, 
Atvl  l.-t't  ..rc  Tiller  i.Vr  theWtJT, 

.Aiii-tlicr  o'er  the  nitjht; 
I'hy  (;l<'0°-  '^hen  the  day  forth  flie% 

Miirc  Mvely  it'fcs  a}ii>ear, 
Nrir  at  miii-i'.iv  iintu  oi:r  cyeS 
I'hc  ihinii  K'  'I'lti  iH  <  lor. 


1  ilabiu  ur  luaauea. 


The  Oi-idow  of  the  earth  anone 

Removes  and  drawis  by: 
Syne  in  the  east,  when  it  is  gone 

Appears  a  clearer  &ky: 
Which  wxm  perccivcN  tkir  llttlr  lark*, 

'Itic  lapwing;,  .nil!  ihr  m  ijm  . 
And  tunes  their  )>ong!>,  Uke  nature's  clerks. 

O'or  MMadow,  noort  and  sinpo. 
•  «••••• 

The  tima    uaaqnil  is  and  still, 

That  no  where  shall  ye  find, 
Sa\x  un  .1  t'lK'i  iixl  Kirrcn  hill. 

An  air  uf  iMssing  w  iiid. 
All  met  nnd  simpTet,  mat  and  mall. 

That  tMlmjr  leaf  do  b«ar. 
Noribey  wen  painted  «■  a  wan 

No  nora  tfiejr  aMwe  oridr. 
Calm  is  the  deep  and  purpour  sea. 

Yea  smoother  nor  the  sand: 
I'bc  wave*  that  weltering  wont  to  be 

Are  liable  6ke  dw  land. 

What  ijicn'kure  'twere  to  walk  and  tea, 

Endlong  a  river  clear. 
The  perfect  form  of  every  tree 

Within  the  deep  appear; 
The  salmon  nut  of  UOOVUS  Sad  CTCcSs 

Up  hauled  into  skouts. 
The  bells  and  circles  on  ike  weiUt 

Through  hnniing  of  the  trouts. 
O  thi-n  it  were  a  >ccmly  thii\g. 

While  all  us  still  and  calme. 
The  praise  of  Gud  to  play  and  sing 

With  (wmct  and  with  shalme." 

Rowe,  in  his  mamncript  History  of  the  Church  »/ 

5  i'M;wi/,  has  told  us  that  Hume  **  was  one  of  those 
^oillie  .^nd  faithful  servants  w  ho  had  witnessed  against 
the  hierarchy  of  prelates  in  tln^  kltk."  He  proceeds 
to  remark,  "as  to  Mr.  Alexander  Hoome,  minister 
.11  l.ogie,  beside  Stirlin,  I  nixt  mention  him:  he  has 
left  ane  admonition  behind  him  in  write  to  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  wherein  he  affiimes  that  the  bishops, 
who  were  then  fa^t  rising  up,  had  left  the  sincere 
nnnisters,  who  wold  gladlie  have  kce|>ed  still  the 
gootl  old  govcmmcnt  of  the  kirk,  if  these  corrupt 
ministers  had  not  left  them  and  it;  earnestlie  enucat- 
ing  the  bishopa  to  leave  and  fenake  that  oontse 
wherin  they  were,  els  their  defection  from  their 
honest  brethren  (with  whom  they  had  taken  Ihe 
covi  iiant),  a:ul  from  tlie  cause  of  (iod,  w  ould  be  re- 
gistrate  afterwards  to  ihcir  cternalc  shame."  The 
|)crson  who  has  reprinted  Hume's  Ifymna  and Sotni 
SoHgt  for  tlie  Bannatyne  Club  has  (tiscovered,  anwag 
the  daboiate  collections  of  Wodrow  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  a  small  tract,  entitled  Afte  Afctd  Ai- 
monition  to  tht  Ministerit  of  Si  Otlatid,  hf  ane  Dfinf 
Hrot/ii-r,  which  he,  not  williout  leason,  piounies  to 
be  that  mentioned  by  Rowe;  founding  the  supptMi- 
tion  on  the  rimilarity  of  the  titles  the  applicability  of 
the  matter,  and  a  minute  circumstance  of  intcnil 
evi<leiice.  w  liich  shows  that  the  admonition  was  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  the  year  1607,  and  very  probably 
at  such  a  period  as  nti^hl  have  enabled  (Iiune  (who 
died  in  1609)  to  have  denominated  himsielf  "ane 
deing  brother."  lite  whole  of  this  curioos  produc- 
tion is  conceived  in  a  style  of  assumption  wbidi 
cannot  have  Ix-cn  vcr>'  acceptable  to  the  spintu.it 
pritle  of  the  Scottish  cleri;y.  It  comn'.ences  in  the 
following  terms  of  apostolical  reprnnnnd:  "(,race, 
mercy,  and  peace,  from  Ciod  the  Father,  through  our 
I>ord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  certainlie  knawin,  bretlieren. 
to  the  greiff  of  monie  godlie  heartcs  and  slander  of 
the  gospell,  that  thair  ar  dissentionis  among  you: 
not  concerning  the  covenant  of  CuhI,  or  the  sealc-s  of 
the  covenant,  but  chieflie  concerning  twa  puyntis  of 
discipline  or  kirk  government,  wharanciit  yon  are 
divyaittntwafiKtionisoropinioni&"  From  this  as- 
sumed soperiority,  the  admonttionist  stalks  forth. 

bearing  himself  in  lofty  terms,  never  condc-cerriing 
to  ar^uc,  but  dirckUn^  like  a  :kup(u^iur  kpuU;  aad 
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under  the  Christian  term  of  humility,  "brethcren," 
concealing  an  assumption  of  spiritual  superiority, 
which  the  word  "sons"  would  hardly  have  cum* 
dently  expressed. 

HUME,  David,  of  Codscroft.  The  scamines^s  of 
the  materials  for  livo  of  litcrury  Scotsmen  has,  with 
OS  often  been  a  subject  of  leraark  and  regret;  and  we 
aieMuednt  eTcryone  who  has  had  occadon  to  make 
intesti.L^cifions  into  this  department  of  our  national 
history  will  at  once  acrjuicscc  in  its  trxitli.  Our  j 
••t.itcsmen  have  l>een  ai>plaiule<l  or  con(iciiinp<l — at 
all  events  they  have  been  immortalized — by  contem- 
porary writers;  the  deeds  of  oar  aoldieis  have  been 
celebrated  in  works  relative  to  our  martial  achieve- 
ments; and  our  divines  have  always,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  darker  at;c<,  ])reM:rvcvl  a  kiK^wIcilge  of 
themselves  and  their  transactions, — but  literary  men 
tte  MtHj  forgotten,  and  for  what  is  known  of*^  them 
we  are  principally  indebted  to  the  labours  of  conti- 
nental biographers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  a  more  strikinj;  illustration  of  this  than  the  well- 
known  individual  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of 
th;>  aitulc.  His  name  is  familiar  to  every  one  who 
is  m  the  least  d^ree  conversant  tvith  Scottish  history 
or  poetry;— he  was  descended  from  an  honourable 
famil\  he  acted  a  prominent  part  in  some  of  the 
earlier  ti.insactions  of  his  own  time  ami  still  almost 
nothing  is  known  of  his  history.  The  indefatigable 
Wodrow  has  preserved  many  scattered  hints  regard- 
ing htan  in  his  Biographical  C0Uectiom  in  the  liorary 
of  Glasgow  College,  and  except  this  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  attempt  at  a  lengthened  biographical  sketch 
of  him.  In  drawin-;  up  the  following  we  shall  take 
many  of  our  facts  from  that  bio^'raphy,  referring  also 
to  the  excellent  works  of  Dr.  .\1 't  rie,  and  occasion- 
ally supplying  deficiencies  from  the  fiew  incidental 
notices  OT  himself  in  Hume's  works. 

David  Hume,  it  is  probable,  was  bom  about,  or  a 
few  years  prior  to,  the  jwriod  of  the  Keformalion. 
His  father  was  Sir  David  Hume,  or  Home,  of  Wed- 
derbum,  the  representative  of  an  old  and  distii^uisbed 
family  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  His  motfwr  was 
Mary  John'^ton,  a  dauf^htcr  of  Jfihnston  of  I'ljihin- 
stone.  This  l.idy  died  early,  and  lu-r  liushaiul,  after 
having  married  a  second  wife,  who  seems  to  have 
treatnl  his  family  in  a  harsh  and  ungenerous  manner, 
died  of  consumption  while  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  a  very  young  man.  The  fitmily  thus  left  consisted 
of  fours  sons— George,  David,  James,  an<l  John;  and 
four  daughters — Isabell,  Margaret,  Julian,  an<i  Joan. 

Of  the  early  education  of  David  Hume  we  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  almost  anything.  His  elder 
brother  and  he  were  sent  to  the  puUic  school  of 
Donbar,  then  oonduGted  by  Mr.  Andmr  Simson, 
a.i  I  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  made  very 
considerable  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  classical 
knowlctigc.  He  has  left  a  poem  entitled  Daphii- 
AmaryUitf  written  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  hie  in- 
ddeatallymentioRs  theexpectations  George  BadMnan 
formed  of  his  future  eminence  from  his  early  produc- 
tion';. After  receiving,  it  may  be  conjectured,  the 
b  -st  eiiucation  that  a  Stollish  university  then  afforded, 
Hume  set  out  for  France,  accompanied  by  his  rcla- 
tioo  John  Haldane  of  Glencngles.  His  intention 
was  to  have  also  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  for  that 

Krpose  he  had  gone  to  Geneva,  when  his  brother's 
ilth  became  so  l)a'l  as  ti>  make  liis  return  desirable. 
On  receiving  the  letters  containing  this  information 
he  returned  to  Scotland  without  delay,  "and  arrived," 
10  ue  his  own  words  in  his  Hilary  of  the  Family  of 
tMierinrH,  *'much  about  the  time  that  Esme, 
1/ml  Aulii^ny  (who  was  afterwards  made  Duke  of 
Lcnoux),  was  brought  into  bcUland — and  that 
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Morton  began  to  decline  in  his  credit,  he  being  soon 
after  first  imprisoned,  and  then  put  to  death;"  that 
is,  about  the  Dcginmng  <rf  1581. 
Sir  George  Home  seems  to  have  recovered  his 

health  soon  afterwards,  and  David  was  generally  Ii  ft 
at  his  casllc  to  manage  his  affairs,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  transactions  of  a  more  difhcult  or  hazardous 
nature.  This  probably  did  not  continue  longt  for  the 
earliest  public  transaction  in  which  we  have  found 

him  engaged  took  place  in  1 583.  When  King 
James  \  I.  withdrew  from  the  party  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  tlic  Ruthvcn  Lords,  and  readmitted 
the  Earl  of  Arran  to  his  councils,  Archibald,  "the 
good  Earl"  of  Angus,  a  relation  of  Hume's  family, 
was  ordered  to  confine  himself  to  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  accordingly  resided  for  some  time  at  the 
castle  of  Brechin,  the  property  of  his  brother-in-law 
the  Karl  of  Mar.  At  this  perio<l  Hume  seems  to 
have  lived  in  Angus'  house  in  the  capacity  oT  a 
"fiuniliar  aenritour,"  or  confidential  secretaiy. 

When  the  Ruthven  party  were  driven  into  England 
Hume  accompanied  his  m.istcr  and  relation ;  and 
while  the  lords  remained  inactive  at  Newcastle,  re- 
quested leave  to  go  to  London,  where  he  intended 
pursuiug  his  studies.  To  this  Angus  consented,  with 
the  ulthimte  intention  of  employing  htm  as  his  agent 
at  the  Knglish  court.  During  the  whole  perifKl  of 
his  resi<lence  at  the  Knglish  capital  he  maintained  a 
regidar  enrrcspondence  with  the  carl,  but  only  two 
of  his  letters  (which  be  has  printed  in  the  Histoty  of 
tkt  HoHstsof  DomgUu  andAngm)  have  come  down 
to  us. 

The  Ruthven  Lords  returned  to  Scotland  in  1585, 
but  soon  offended  the  clergy  Iw  their  want  of  zeal  in 
providing  for  the  security  of^  the  church.  Their 
wr.ath  was  still  f.irther  kindled  by  a  sermon  preached 
at  this  time  before  the  king  at  Linlithgow,  by  lohn 
Craig,  in  which  theoffisisive  doctrine  of  obedience 
to  jirinces  was  enforced.  A  letter  was  accoulingly 
prepared,  insisting  upon  the  claims  of  the  church, 
and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hume,  to  he  presented  to 
Angus.  A  very  long  conference  took  place  betwixt 
the  eul  and  Home^  which  he  has  set  down  at  great 
length  in  the  above-mentioned  work.  He  b^ins  his 
own  discourse  by  refuting  the  arguments  of^Craig, 
and  shows,  that  although  it  is  said  in  lii^  te\t,  "I 
said  ye  are  gi>ds,"  it  is  also  said,  "Nevertheless  ye 
shall  die;"  "which  two,"  Hume  continues,  "being 
put  together,  the  one  shows  princes  their  duty— iSr 
justice  as  God  doth:  the  other  threateneth  punisnment 
—  Ye  shall  die  if  you  do  it  not.''  He  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  opinions  of  B<Kiinus  in  his  work 
De  Republica,  and  of  his  (  ini  a  countryman  Blackwood 
[see  Bjlacxwood],  areabsurd;  and  having  established 
the  doctrine  that  tyrants  may  be  resisted,  he  applies 
it  to  the  case  of  the  Ruthven  I  oi(!s,  nnd  justifies  the 
conduct  of  Angus  as  one  of  that  party.  He  then 
concludes  in  the  following  strain  of  ti  nionstancc: — 
"Your  declaration  which  ye  published  speaks  much 
of  the  public  cause  and  common  weal,  but  you  may 
perceive  what  men  think  of  your  actions  since  they  do 
not  answer  thereto  by  this  letter,  for  they  are  begun 
to  think  that  howsoever  you  pretend  to  the  public, 
yet  your  intention  was  fixed  only  on  your  own  par- 
ticular, becMseyou  have  done  nounng  for  the  church 
or  country,  and  have  settled  your  own  paiticolar. 
Antl  it  is  observed,  that  of  all  the  parliaments  that 
were  ever  held  in  this  country,  this  la.st,  held  since 
you  came  home,  is  it  in  which  alone  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  church,  either  in  the  Inginning  thereof 
(as  in  all  others  there  is^  or  elsewhere  throughouL 
This  neglect  of  the  state  of  the  church  and  country, 
as  it  is  a  blemish  of  your  fact,  obscuring  the  lustre  of 
it,  SO  is  it  accounted  on  error  in  policy  by  so  doing, 
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to  separate  your  particular  from  the  common  cause 
of  thediaruand  country,  which,  as  it  hath  been  the 
mean  of  your  parUcalar  latitatioiv  so  is  it  the  only 
mean  to  maintain  yoa  in  this  estate,  and  to  make  it 

sure  and  firm." 

During  llic  subsequent  short  jicriotl  of  this  carl's 
life  Hume  seems  to  have  rctainc<l  his  conruicnce, 
and  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  ii»ithful  and  judicious 
adviser.  After  Angus  death,  which  took  place  in 
158S,  it  is  probable  that  he  lived  in  retirement.  Ac- 
cord mj^iy,  we  do  not  find  any  further  notice  of  him 
till  he  appeared  as  an  author  in  1605. 

One  of  King  James'  most  favourite  projects  was 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland, 
aod  soon  after  bis  acoeanon  to  the  English  thiooe 
commissioners  mre  appointed  to  consider  the  groonds 

upon  which  this  oliject  nniM  lie  safely  and  advantage- 
ously attained.  It  would  alto^^cther  exceed  our  limits 
were  we  to  give  even  a  faint  outline  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  commissioners,  and  it  is  the  less  Qcces* 
aaryas  their  deliberations  did  Dot  lead  to  the  defied 
result.  The  subject,  however,  met  with  the  attention 
of  the  most  learned  of  our  countrymen.  The  first 
work  written  on  this  sulij.ct  w  is  from  the  pen  of 
Robert  I'ont,  one  of  the  most  rcs[>cctable  clergymen 
of  hi->  day,  and  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
while  ecclesiastics  were  permitted  to  hold  that  office. 
His  work,  which  was  published  in  1604,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialo^jiie  Wtwecn  three  imatjinary  person- 
ages— Iren.eiw,  rolyliistor,  and  Hn-,pcs,  and  is  now 
chiefly  interesting  as  containing  some  striking  re- 
marks on  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  obstacles 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  Pont  was  followed 
by  David  Hume,  our  author,  who  published  next  year 
his  treatise  De  Unione  Insula  Britattrtitr,  of  which 
Hisho])  \iclioI-i>n  only  wys  th.it  "it  is  written  in  a 
clear  Latin  style,  such  as  the  author  was  eminent  for, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  king:  it  shows  how  great  an 
advantage  such  a  uakm  would  bring  to  the  iajand  in 
general,  and  in  paitienbr  to  the  sereral  nations  and 

people  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  answers  tlie 
objections  against  tiie  change  of  the  two  names  into 
that  (jf  Hrit.iin  the  alteration  of  the  regal  style  in 
writs  and  processes  of  law — the  removal  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  other  courts  into  England,  "  \c.  I  he  first 
put  only  of  this  work  of  Hume's  was  published. 
Bishop  Nicholson  mentions  that  a  MS.  of  the  second 
part  was  in  Sir  Knhcrt  S:!)li,ild"s  collection,  and 
Woilrow  also  possessed  what  he  considered  a  very 
valuable  copy  of  it. 

In  the  year  1608  Home  commenced  a  correspond- 
ence  on  the  suliject  of  Eirfscopacy  and  Pnesbytery 
with  James  Law,  then  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  after- 
wards promoted  to  thcarchiepisco]ial  sec  of  (ilasgow. 
This  epistolary  warfare  took  its  rise  in  a  private  con- 
versation between  Mr.  Hume  and  the  ljishu|>,  when 
heeune  to  visit  the  pnsbyteiv  of  Jedburgh  in  that 
fear.  The  subject  presented  Vjr  much  too  large  a 
Held  to  he  exhausted  at  a  private  meeting,  and  ac- 
cordingly supplied  matcri-ils  for  their  communica- 
tions for  alxjul  three  years.  But  here  again  we  are 
left  to  lament  that  so  little  of  it  has  been  preserved. 
Calderwood  has  collected  a  few  of  the  letters,  but 
the  gaps  are  so  frequent,  and  consequently  so  little 
connection  is  Icept  uj>,  that  they  would  be  entirely 
uninteresting  to  a  general  reader.  In  1613  llumc 
began  a  correspondence  of  the  same  nature  with 
Bishop  Cowper  on  his  accepting  the  diocese  of  (lal- 
loway.  The  bishop  set  forth  an  apology  for  him- 
self^ and  to  this  Hume  wrote  a  reply,  vn^di,  how* 
ever,  was  not  printed,  as  it  was  unfavourable  to 
the  views  of  the  Ci>urt.  Cowper  answere<l  his 
statements  in  his  Dicaiohgy,  but  printed  only  such 

parts  of  Hnae'f  aisoment  m  eoiud  be  most  cniiljr 
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refuted-    To  this  Hume  once  more  replied  at  grtat 
length. 

Shortly  before  thisjperiod  he  undertook  the  Hu' 
tory  of  tie  Nimse  of  fredderburn,  (written)  hf  a  Son 

of  the  Family,  in  the  year  ifji  i  " — a  work  which  has 
hitherto  remained  in  manuscript.  "It  has  some- 
times grievetl  me,"  he  remarks,  in  a  dcdiciti  ni  to 
the  Earl  of  Home  and  to  his  own  brother,  "  when 
I  have  been  glancing  over  tfie  histories  of  our  coun- 
try, to  have  mention  made  so  sehlom  of  otir  antes- 
tors — scarce  above  once  or  twice — and  that  ton  very 
shortly  and  superficially;  whereas  they  were  aiw.iys 
remarkable  for  bravery,  magnanimity,  clemency, 
lilierality,  munificence,  hospitality,  fidelity,  piety  m 
religion,  end  obedience  to  their  pince;  and  indeed 
there  never  was  a  fiunily  who  had  a  greater  love  and 
regard  for  their  country,  or  more  earnestly  devoted 
themselves  to,  or  more  fretpently  risked  their 
lives  for,  its  service.  It  ought,  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  to  grieve  you  that  they  have  been  so  long 
buried  in  oMivion;  and  do  yon  take  care  that  they 
Ix  so  no  more.  I  give  you,  as  it  were,  the  prelude, 
or  lay  the  ground- work  of  the  history;  perhaps  a  pen 
more  equal  t  i  the  task,  or  at  least  vho  can  do  it 
with  more  decency,  will  give  it  the  finishing  stroke." 
He  does  not  enter  into  a  minute  inquiry  into  the 
ori^  of  the  fiunily,  a  species  ci  entiquarisnism  of 
which  it  must  he  confessed  our  Scottish  historians 
are  sufficientlv  fond:  "My  intention,''  he  says 
"does  not  extend  larilier  than  to  write  those  thinj;s 
that  arc  peculiar  to  the  liouse  of  Wedderbum."'  The 
work  l)egtns  with  "David,  first  laird  of  Wedder- 
bum," who  appears  to  have  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  concludes  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  earlier  part  of  his  brother's  life. 

During  the  latter  peri<xl  of  his  life  Hume  apjKars 
to  have  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  lilcniry 
pursuits.  Ik  !  appeared  before  the  world  as  a 
poet  in  his  Lustu  J^uOki^  published  in  ifitJS* 
afterwards  incorporated  into  the  excellent  collection 
entitled  Ddu-nr  Poct^inim  Sivtontm,  eflitctl  by  Dr. 
.'\rthur  Johnston.  11c  seems  to  have  addoJ  to  Ins 
poetical  works  when  years  and  habits  of  study  might 
i)e  supposed  to  have  cooled  his  imaginative  powen. 
When  Prince  Henry  died  he  gave  vent  to  his  grief 
in  a  poem  entitled  Henrki  Prineipis  yuita,  which, 
Wodrow  conjectures,  was  probably  sent  to  Sir  James 
.Semple  of  licit rees,  then  a  favourite  at  court,  and  by 
whom  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  shown  to  his 
majesty.  A  few  years  aitennids  (1617)  he  wrote 
his  Re^  GratinUatio—*  Gongimtalat<M7  poem  on 
the  k  ing's  revisiting  hb  native  country.  In  the  same 
year  lie  prepared  (hut  tlid  not  publish)  a  pr"^i-  w  rk 
uiiderthe  followingtitle,  ^'  Cnwl'Jmia;  id  c>l,  )-.xan-.en 
nonntilloruin  a  dulielmo  Camlxleno  in  'Hntar.n:.!' 
sua  positorum,  pracipue  qua?  ad  irrisionem  Scotic.e 
gentis,  ct  eorum  ct  Tictorum  falsam  originem."  "In 
a  very  short  preface  to  his  readers,"  says  Wodiow, 
"Mr.  Hume  observes  that  nothing  more  useful  to 
this  island  was  ever  ])ro|i<»sed,  than  the  union  of  the 
two  islands,  and  scarce  ever  any  proposal  was  more 
opposed ;  witness  the  insults  in  the  noose  of  Con- 
moM,  tai  Feget's  fury,  rather  than  speech,  aguost 
it,  ftir  vrfiich  he  vras  very  justly  fined.  After  some 
other  things  to  the  saiM-  '  u!pose,  he  adds,  that  Mr. 
("amlKien  iialh  now  m  his  Britannia  appearc«l  vtn 
the  same  side,  and  is  at  no  small  labour  to  extol  tu 
the  skies  England  and  his  Britons,  and  to  depress 
and  expose  Scotland — how  unjustly  he  does  ao  fc 
Mr.  Hume's  design  in  this  work. "  Carobden's  saer* 
tions  were  also  noticed  by  William  Drummond  hi 
his  Xnuthis  S^  cU'-Hrit innuu  ainl  in  another  of  his 
works  more  professedly  levelled  against  him,  entitled 
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The  last  WOlk  in  which  we  are  awaie  of  Hume's 
baring  been  engaged,  U  his  largest,  and  that  by 
which  he  is  best  known.  The  ittslory  of  the  House 
and  Race  of  Dou'^l.is  juJ  Aiii^ts  seems  to  have  been 
ioiX  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Evan  Tyler  in  1C44, 
but  tnis  edition  lutt  aewial  discrepancies  in  the  titlc- 
Some  copies  beer  tbedate  1648,  "to  be  sold 
DyT.  W.  in  London;**  and  others  have  a  title  alto* 

gethcr  difTcrcnt,  ".  /  Cenerall  History  of  Scotimmd, 
together  with  a  particular  Hi>torj'  of  the  Houses  of 
Domjias  and  Angus,"  but  are  without  date.  After 
nwntiooin^  in  the  preface  that,  in  writing  such  a 
worii,  it  Is  impossible  to  please  all  perties>^nat  some 
may  say  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  work  —others,  that 
it  is  merely  a  party-statement — and  a  tliinl  complain 
of  "the  style,  the  plirn>L-,  the  pcriads,  the  (iiction, 
and  the  Luiguage,"  Hume  goes  on  to  say,  "  In  all 
these  partiauafS,  to  satisfy  all  men  is  more  than  we 
can  hope  for;  yet  thus  much  shortly  of  each  of  them 
to  such  as  will  gire  ear  to  reason :  that  I  write,  and 
of  iliis  subject,  I  am  coastrained  to  do  it,  not  by  any 
violence  or  compulsion,  but  by  the  force  of  duty,  as 
Itake  it;  fur,  iK-ing  desired  to  do  it  by  those  I  would 
■ot  refuse,  1  thought  myself  bound  to  honour  that 
name,  and  m  it  and  by  it,  our  king  and  countrey.  . .  . 
Touching  partiality,  I  deny  it  not,  but  am  content 
to  acknowledge  my  interest.  Neither  do  I  think 
that  ever  any  man  di<l  set  pen  to  pafier  without  some 
particular  relation  of  kindred,  countrey,  or  such  like. 
The  Romans  in  writing  the  Romano^  the  Gredans 
in  writing  their  Greek  lii>t'>ric^;  frieinK  writing  to, 
ot,  or  for  friends,  may  be  lliou^iit  paniall,  as  coun- 
Ircyinon  and  friends.  The  vcrtuous  may  be  deemed 
to  be  partiall  towartls  the  vcrtuous,  and  the  godly 
towards thegodly  and  religious;  all  writers  have  some 
sach  respect,  whuch  is  a  kind  of  partiality.  I  do  not 
refuse  to  be  thought  to  have  some,  or  all  of  these 
respects,  and  I  hope  none  wil  think  I  do  amisse  in 
having  them.  Pleasing  of  men,  1  am  so  farre  from 
thonmng  of  it,  that  it  is  my  chief  end  and  scope:  but 
kt  it  please  them  to  be  pleased  with  veitoe,  other- 
wise they  shal  find  nothing  here  to  please  them.  If 
thuu  findest  anythinj^  here  besides,  blame  me  boldly; 
ami  why  should  any  be  displease<i  that  wil  l)e  pleased 
with  it?  w«nil  1  to  (iod  I  could  so  ]ilease  the  world, 
I  should  never  displease  any.  But  if  either  of  these 
(partiality  or  desire  to  please)  carry  me  Iwirides  the 
truth,  then  shal  I  OOnfcs^e  myself  guilty,  and  esteem 
these  as  great  faults,  as  it  is  lauitic  and  blame-worthy 
to  t'ur^akc  tlic  Inith.  IJut  otherwise,  so  the  truth  be 
Slack  unto,  there  is  no  hurt  in  partiality  and  labour- 
ite tO  please.  And  as  for  truth,  clip  not,  nor  champ 
not  my  words  (as  some  have  done  elsewhere),  and  I 
bekeve  the  worst  affected  will  not  charge  mee  with 
lying.  I  have  ever  sought  the  truth  in  all  things 
CareiiUly,  and  even  here  also,  and  that  painfully  in 
every  point:  where  I  find  it  assured,  I  have  set  it 
down  confidently }  where  I  thought  there  was  some 
reason  to  doobt,  I  tell  my  anthoor :  so  that  If  I  de- 
cci%'e,  it  is  myself  I  deceive,  and  nut  tlicc;  f>)r  T  hide 
nothing  from  thee  that  1  myself  know,  and  as  1  know 
it,  leaving  place  to  thee,  if  thou  knowest  more  or 
better,  which,  If  thou  doest,  impart  and  communicate 
it;  for  so  tboa  shooldest  do,  and  so  is  truth  brought 
to  light,  which  else  would  lye  hid  and  l)urie<!.  Sfy 
pames  and  travel  in  it  have  Ix^en  greater  than  every 
one  would  think,  in  correcting  my  errours;  thine  will 
not  bee  so  much,  and  both  of  us  may  furnish  matter 
for  a  third  man  to  finde  out  the  truth  more  exactly, 
than  either  of  us  hath  yet  done.  Help,  therefore,  but 
carp  not.  .  .  .  For  the  language,  it  is  my  mother- 
tongue,  that  is,  Scottish:  and  why  i.  tu  Scottish 
men  ?  why  should  1  contemne  it  ?  1  never  thought 
fbe  diffierenoe  SO  great,  as  that  byseddng  to  speak 


English,  I  would  haaard  the  imputation  of  affectation 
Every  tongue  hath  its  own  vertue  and  grace.  Some 
are  more  substantial!,  others  more  ornate  and  succinct. 
They  have  also  their  own  defects  and  fault  in  - sls; 
some  are  harsh,  some  are  effeminate,  sonic  are  rude, 
some  affectate  and  swelling.  The  Romanes  spake 
from  their  heart,  the  Grecians  with  their  lips  only, 
and  their  ordinary  speech  was  complements ;  espe- 
Cially  the  Asiatick  Greeks  did  use  a  loose  and  blown 
kind  of  phrase.  And  who  is  there  that  keeps  that 
golden  mean  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  like  our  own, 
and  he  that  writes  well  in  it,  writes  well  enough  to 
me   Yet  I  have  yeelded  somewhat  to  the  tyrannie 

of  cuslome  and  the  time^.,  not  seeking  curiously  for 
words,  iiut  taking  tlumi  as  thf\  come  to  hand.  I 
acknowleilge  also  my  fault  (if  it  be  a  f.iult),  that  I 
ever  accounted  it  a  mean  study,  and  of  no  great  com< 
mendation  to  learn  to  write  or  to  qieak  English, 
and  have  loved  better  to  bestow  my  pains  and  time 
on  forreign  languages,  esteeming  It  but  a  dialect  of 
our  own,  and  that  perhaps  inure  corrupt."  The 
work  commences  with  a  preface  concerning  "the 
Douglases  in  general,  that  is,  their  antiquity,  to 
whicD  is  joined  their  oiMjinal,  nobility,  and  desoent, 
greatness  and  valour  or  the  bmily  of  the  name  of 
Douglas."  The  history  l-)egins  with  .Sholto  Douglas, 
the  first  that  bore  the  name,  and  the  vanquisher  of 
Donald  Bane  in  the  reign  of  King  Salvathius,  and 
concludes  with  the  death  of  ArcUbald  ninth  Earl 
of  Angus,  who  has  been  already  noticed  In  the  course 
of  this  memoir.  With  this  work  closes  every  trace 
of  David  Hume  of  (Jodscroft.  It  is  supjioscd  to 
have  been  written  about  1625,  or  between  that  peritxi 
and  1630,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  survived  that 
perio<i  long.  .Supposing  him  to  have  been  bom  about 
1560,  he  must  then  have  attained  to  thesge  of  three- 
score years  and  ten. 

Respecting  Hume's  merits  as  a  poel,  difTcrcnt 
opinions  exist.  While  in  the  estimation  of  Dr. 
Irving  he  never  rises  above  mediocrity,  Dr.  M'Cfio 
plaoes  him  in  a  somewhat  higher  rank: — "The  ea^ 
structure  of  his  verse  reminoB  itt  continnally  of  the 
ancient  models  on  which  it  has  been  formed;  an  !  if 
deficient  in  vigour,  his  fancy  has  a  liveliness  and 
buoyancy  which  prevents  the  reader  from  wearying 
of  his  longest  descriptions."  These  opinions  are, 
after  all,  not  trreooncuabte;  the  poetry  ot  Home  pos- 

ses-^es  little  originality;  but  the  reader  is  di-rrrcd 
with  the  readiness  and  the  lre<jueiiey  ol  his  iniilaiious 
of  the  Roman  poets. 

As  a  historian  Hume  can  never  become  popular. 
He  is  by  much  too  prolix — nor  will  this  be  wondered 
at  when  we  consider  the  age  at  which  he  wrote  his 
principal  historical  work.  To  the  reader,  however, 
who  is  disposed  to  follow  him  through  his  windings, 
he  will  l>e  a  most  >*aluablc,  and  in  many  cases  a 
most  amusing  author.  As  tlw  kinsman  of^the  Earls 
of  Angus,  lie  bad  access  to  many  important  family 
papers,  from  which  he  has  compiled  the  history  prior 
to  his  uwii  tiiru'.  l?ut  when  he  writt-s  uf  tnuisnc- 
tions  wiihiii  ills  own  recollection,  and  more  es[)etialiy 
those  in  wdiich  he  was  personally  engaged,  there  is 
so  much  judicious  remark  and  honesty  of  intention, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  even  a  careless  reader. 

Besides  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned, 
Hume  wrote  Apuii'i^ui  Btisi/ica,  sett  MtKhundh 
fn^enium  Examinatuni,  in  libro  <juem  in^eripsit 
Princeps,  4to,  Paris,  1626."  De  Epucc/nhi,  May  l, 
1609,  Patricio  Simsoiw;  A  Treatiu  on  'limits  In- 
different; Of  Obedieme  to  Superiors.  In  the  £w* 
^aphie  Universdle  there  is  a  memoir  of  him,  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  that  "Jaques  l<cr.  rcmploye 
4  concilier  les  differends  qui  s'estaient  ^levd  entre 
Dumoulin  et  Tllenus  an  styet  de  fat  jasUficatlon^'*, 
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and  he  is  also  there  mentioned  as  having  written 
Contr"  Assassin,  ou  ft/^iise  <}  tApolo^ie  des  Jcsitttcs, 
Cieneva,  1612,  8vo,  and  "  L\  ls.uu  :!Hi!!  dn  Koi,  ou 
Maximes  Pratiquees  en  la  Pcn>onne  Uu  Ddaut  Henrie 
k  Giand,"  1617,  8va 

BtFMB,  David^  the  eelebnrted  metaphysician. 

historian,  and  political  economist,  was  the  second 
son  of  Joseph  Iliime  of  Nincwells,  near  Dunse,  and 
was  bom  in  the  Tron  Church  parish,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  26th  of  April,  171 1,  o.  s.  His  mother  was 
daughter  to  Sir  David  Falconer,  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  under  the  designation  of  Lord 
Newton,  and  for  some  ycan>  president  of  the  College 
of  Justice.  The  family  of  I  funic  of  Ninewclls  was 
ancient  and  respectable,  ami  the  great  philosopher 
lias  himself  informed  us,  that  on  the  side  both  of 
&ther  tod  mother  he  was  the  descendant  of  nobility, 
a  circumstance  from  which  he  seems  to  have  derived 
a  quiet  satisfaction,  pmbahly  owing  more  to  Ms  re- 
spect for  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  country  and 
aj:e  in  which  he  lived,  than  to  his  conviction  of  tlie 
advantages  of  noble  l»irth.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
little  is  known  alKUit  the  early  life  of  Hume,  and  the 
habits  of  his  boyish  years.  In  early  infancy  he  was 
deprived  of  his  father,  and  left  to  the  guidance  of  his 
mother  and  an  elder  lirother  and  sister;  with  the 
brother,  who  succeetle<l  by  birthright  to  the  family 
property,  he  ever  lival  on  terms  of  fraternal  intimacy 
and  affection,  and  towards  iiis  two  female  relatives 
he  displayed  through  all  the  stages  of  his  life  an 
unvarying  kimlnesN  ;inil  unreniitte<l  attention,  which 
have  gone  far,  al'iii|^  wiili  liis  otlier  social  virtues,  in 
cau-^ini;  liitn  to  be  resp.  i  ti  'i  as  a  man  by  those  who 
were  his  most  bitter  opponents  as  a  philosopher. 

The  property  of  the  respectable  family  of  Nine- 
wells  wa.s  not  large,  and  the  limited  share  which  fell 
to  the  younger  brother  precluded  the  idea  of  his 
supporting  himself  without  labour.  He  attended  for 
some  time  the  university  of  Kdinburgh,  then  rising 
in  reputation ;  and  of  his  progress  in  study  he  gives 
US  the  foUowtng  accoont: — "  1  passed  through  the 
ordinary  coarae  of  edacation  witit  soccess,  and  was 
seized  very  early  with  a  passion  for  literature,  which 
has  been  the  rulinj^  passion  of  my  life,  and  the  p;rcnt 
source  of  my  enjoyments;  my  stU'lious  disposii icin, 
my  sobriety,  and  my  industry,  gave  my  family  a 
notion  th.at  the  law  Wftsa  prqier  professiaQ  Ibr  me: 
but  I  found  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  everything 
bnt  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  general  learning ; 
and  white  they  fancied  1  was  porini;  upon  \'ot  I  and 
Vinnius,  Cicero  and  Virgil  wtre  the  authors  I  was 
secretly  devouring."'  Of  this  aversion  not  only  to 
the  practictt  but  to  the  abstract  study ^  of  the  law,  in  a 
mind  oonstitnted  like  that  of  Hume,  guided  by  rea- 
son, acute  in  the  j'crception  of  difTerctux-.  and  c<ui- 
nectiuns,  naturally  prone  to  industry,  and  given  up 
to  the  indulgence  neither  of  possioil  DOT  sentiment, 
it  is  difhcult  to  account. 

In  1734,  the  persuasions  of  his  friends  induced  Mr. 
Hume  to  attempt  the  bettering  of  his  income  by 
entering  into  business,  and  he  established  himself  in 
the  office  of  a  respectable  nuTch.int  in  Prislol;  but 
the  man  who  had  rejected  the  study  of  the  law  was 
not  likely  to  W  fascinated  by  the  bustle  of  com- 
merce^ and  prubablv  in  opposition  to  the  best  hopes 
and  wishes  of  his  friends,  in  a  few  months  he  relin- 
quished his  situation,  and  spent  some  years  in  literary 


'  It  is  .('rtiKst  unricot-ssiry  t"  tiifntii>n,  lli.il  when  wc  use  the 
worc!<  i  f  Iliiiuf  .lU'ii!  )iiiii%clf,  wc  (jmitc  from  that  curifms 
little  memoir  cillcii  My  Otvu  Life,  written  liy  Hume  on  his 
death-!>c(l,  and  published  in  1777,  hy  Mr.  Sir.ihan  ^to  whom 
the  m  inuscript  wast  cnnsigncd',  previously  to  its  pubtlCtttiiOII  ID 
tbe  enkuidg  edition  of  the  Jlutoiy  of  Emflaad^ 


retirement  in  Fmnce,  living  first  at  Rheims,  and 
afterwards  at  La  Fl^che  in  Anjou.  "1  there,"  he 
says,  "laid  that  plan  of  life  which  I  have  suadily 
and  successfully  pursued.  1  resolved  to  make  a  very 
rigid  frugality  supply  my  deficiency  of  fortune,  to 
maintain  unimpaired  my  independency,  and  to  regard 
ever)'  o!)jeCt  as  Contemptible,  except  the  improve* 
ment  of  my  talents  in  literature ;"  and  with  the  con- 
sistency of  a  calm  ami  firm  mind  he  kept  his  resolu- 
tion.  For  some  time  previous  to  this  period  Hume 
must  have  been  gradually  collecting  that  vast  mass 
of  observation  and  reflection  which  he  employed 
himself  during  his  retirement  in  digestii^  into  the 
celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Nature.  In  1 737  he 
had  finished  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  work,  and 
he  then  returned  to  London  to  superintend  their 
publication.  From  this  date  comnwnoed  the  earliest 
traces  of  that  literary  and  sodal  cotrespondencewMdi 
famishes  many  of  the  most  characteristic  commen- 
taries on  the  mental  h.abits  of  the  pliilosoiilior.  With 
Henry  Home,  aftcrwanls  Lord  Kanies,  a  near  neigh- 
bour of  the  family  of  Ninewells,  and  probably  a 
conncM:tion  of  the  philosopher  (for  he  was  the  firU 
member  of  the  family  who  adopted  the  name  of 
Ilunu,  in  preference  to  the  family  name  Home's,  he 
contracted  an  early  friendship,  and  a  similarity  of 
])ur>uits  continueil  the  intercourse.  To  that  f;cnllc- 
n>an  wc  fmd  the  subject  of  our  memoir  writing  in 
the  following  terms,  in  December,  1 737: — "1  Wive 
been  here  near  three  months,  always  within  a  week 
of  agreeing  with  my  printen:  and  you  may  imagine 
I  did  not  forf;ct  the  work  itself  (birinc;  that  time, 
when  I  Ivegan  to  feel  some  pa>-sa^e-,  weaker  for  the 
style  an<l  diction  than  1  coidd  have  wished,  l  lie 
nearnt  s^  and  greatness  of  the  event  roused  up  niy 
atlentK.n,  and  made  me  more  difficult  to  please  than 
when  I  was  alone  in  perfect  tranquillity  in  France." 
The  remaining  portion  of  this  communication,  though 
given  in  the  usual  placid  and  playful  manner  of  the 
author,  tells  a  paintul  tale  of  the  difticulties  he  bad 
to  encounter,  and  of  hope  deferred.  "Hut  here^" 
he  says,  "  1  must  teU  you  one  of  my  foibles.  I  have 
a  great  incliimtion  to  go  down  to  Scotland  this  spring 
to  see  my  friends,  and  have  your  advice  concern u  g 
my  phUosopkital  di scot.- cries:  Imt  cannot  overvume  a 
ceitain  shame-faccdness  I  have  to  appear  among  you 
at  nty  years  without  having  got  a  settlement,  or  so 
much  as  attcnplcd  any.  How  happens  it,  that  we 
philosophers  cannot  as  heartily  despise  the  world  as 
it  despises  us  ?  I  think  in  my  conscience  the  con- 
tetnpt  were  as  well  founded  on  our  side  as  on  the 
other."  With  this  letter  Mr.  Hume  transmitted  to 
his  friend  a  manuscript  of  his  Essay  on  Mtrac'u^,  a 
work  which  be  at  that  period  dedined  publishing 
along  with  his  other  prodnctions,  looking  on  ft  as 
more  likely  to  give  offence,  from  the  greater  refer- 
ence of  its  re.asoninrjs  to  levi  aled  religion. 

Towards  the  tenmriatioi;  i  f  the  year  1738  Hume 
publishe<l  his  "  Trr-ittisc  on  Human  .Wittirc  bcini;  an 
Attempt  to  Introduce  the  Experimental  Method  of 
Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects."  llie  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  whole  philosophy  of  this 
work  is  reared,  discover  themselves  on  readint;  the 
first  page,  in  the  division  of  all  perceptions — in  other 
wortls,  of  all  the  materials  of  knowledge  which  come 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  homan  mind — into 
impressions  and  fdeaa.  Differing  from  almost  aQ 
men  who,  using  other  terms,  had  discussed  the  same 
subject,  he  ccmsidercd  these  two  methorls  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  tn  difler,  not  m  fpiality.  but  merely 
in  degree;  because  by  an  observation  of  the  qiiilitiei 
of  the  mind,  on  the  principle  of  granting  n'jthu  g 
which  could  not  he  demonstrated,  he  could  find  00 
real  ground  of  distinction,  excepting  that  the  one  Ml 
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of  perceptions  w«s  always  of  a  more  vivid  descrip- 
tioa  tbui  the  other.   The  existence  of  imfimshns  he 

lookeil  on  as  prior  in  the  mind  to  the  existence  of 
uie\is,  the  latter  bein^  merely  dependent  on  or  re- 
flected from  the  fornier,  whkii  \w  r^-  the  first  inlets  of 
all  knowledge.  Among  p<r(tpitons  be  considcrc<l 
the  vsrions  methods  by  which  the  senses  make  the 
mind  acquainlc*!  with  the  external  world,  and  along 
With  these,  by  a  classification  which  might  have  ad- 
mitted a  l>etter  arrrin;;ement,  he  ranked  the /i7Tc/i'//_r, 
which  he  had  afterwards  to  diviil,'  im  >  \\vi-m  wliich 
vne  the  direct  consequents  of  th.  rAti  >n>  <>f  the 
Kues,  as  /OMT  and  fleature,  and  those  which  the 
repeCttion  of  impressions,  or  some  other  means,  had 
COOferted  into  concomitants,  or  qualifications  of  the 
mind,  as  fiiitrcJ,  JoYy  t^ide^  &c.  liy  idtat  Mr.  Hume 
vaderstood  those  arrangements  of  the  perceptions 
fenned  in  the  mind  by  rtoMtmings  or  tmaginatioH: 
and  ahhoogh  he  has  maintained  the  distinction  be> 
tvrecn  the^c  and  the  ir/t/'r/sjiams of  the  senses  to  be 
merely  in  degree,  all  that  has  been  either  hlamed  or 
praise<l  in  his  philosopfiy  is  fmindetl  on  the  use  he 
makes  of  this  distinction.  He  has  been  accused, 
aad  not  without  justice^  of  confusion  in  his  general 
arrangement,  and  disconnection  in  the  subjects  he 
has  discussed  as  allied  to  each  other;  but  a  careful 
peruser  of  hi-,  works  will  find  the  division  of  subject 
we  have  ju^l  attempted  to  explain,  to  pervade  the 
whole  of  his  extraordinary  investigations,  and  never 
to  he  dqparted  irom  where  language  allows  him  to 
adheie  to  it.  The  uiius,  or  more  faint  pfrccptkmr, 
aienade  by  the  author  to  l)e  completely  flependent 
on  tlie  imprasiotts,  showing  that  there  can  be  no 

even  Ate  at  anytime  in  the  mind,  towhldi  there 
IS  not  been  a  corresponding  im^resuon  conveyed 
throogh  the  organs  of  sense.  These  ideas  once  ex- 
istinj;  tn  the  mind  arc  su!)jected  to  the  ojicration  of 
the  memory,  and  form  the  substance  of  our  tht)u;;hts, 
and  a  portion  of  the  motives  of  our  actions.  Thus, 
at  any  given  moment*  there  are  in  the  mind  two 
distinct  soaroes  of  Icnowledge  (or  of  what  is  generally 
called  knowldlj^e) — the  impressions  which  the  mind 
is  receivin;;  from  surrounding  objects  throujjh  the 
senses,  and  the  thtni^^lii-,  whi^li  ]in>>  through  thj 
mind,  modified  and  arranged  from  such  impressions 

previondy  eaperieiieed  and  stored  up.  lx>cke,  in 
Us  amunents  against  the  existence  ot  innate  ideas, 
and  Ur.  Berkeley,  when  he  tried  to  show  that  the 

mind  could  contain  no  alistrnct  ideas  (or  ideas  not 
connecte<l  with  anything;  which  the  miijd  had  expe- 
rienced), had  formcjl  the  outline  of  a  similar  division 
of  luiowledge;  bat  neither  of  them  founded  on  such 
a  distinction  a  system  of  philosophy,  nor  were  they, 
it  may  be  well  conceived,  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  principles  they  suj^gested  mij^ht  be  logi- 
cally carried.  The  division  we  have  endeavoured  to 
define  is  the  foundation  of  the  sceptical  philosophy. 
The  knowledge  immeduitely  derived  from  impramns 

islliat  which  tnily  admits  the  term  "knowledge"  to 
be  strictly  applieil  to  it;  that  wliich  is  founded  on /i'- 
ptrtmcf,  derived  from  prniotis  hnf'rissioiti,  is  sr>me- 
ihing  which  always  admits  of  doubt.  While  the 
former  are  always  certain,  tlie  mind  being  nnablc  to 
conceive  their  uncertainty,  the  latter  may  not  only  he 
conceiveil  tol>c  false,  but  are  so  much  the  mere  subjects 
of  probability,  that  there  are  ilistinctions  in  the  force 
which  the  mind  attributes  to  them — sometimes  ad- 
mittit^  them  to  be  doubtful,  and  malting  no  more 
distinction,  except  in  the  greater  amount  of  proba- 
bilities ttefwixt  that  which  it  pronounces  doubtful 
and  thnt  which  it  f>rrir!  unices  certain.  .Ns  an  in- 
stance, wlien  a  ni  in  looks  upon  another  man,  and 
hears  him  speak,  he  receives  through  the  senses  of 
bearing  and  sight  certain  impressions,  the  existence 


of  which  he  cannot  doubt;  on  that  man,  however, 
bein;:^  no  longer  the  object  of  his  senses,  the  impres* 

-  are  arrangeil  iti  his  mind  in  a  reflex  form,  con- 
-liiuiiii;^  what  Mr.  Hume  h:is  la'.Kil  i<ica.-.:  and  .il- 
thii-,i^;ii  he  may  at  fii^t  he  cfMiviviced  in  a  inamier 
sufficiently  strong  for  all  practical  purfxjses  that  he 
has  actually  seen  and  heard  such  a  man,  the  know* 
ledge  he  has  is  only  a  mass  of  probabilities,  which 
not  only  admit  him  to  conceive  it  a  possibility  that 
he  may  have  met  such  a  man.  but  aclii.TlIv  decay 
by  degrees,  so  as  probably  after  a  consideralilc  jH  i  iod 
to  lapse  into  uncertainty,  while  no  Ijetter  line  of  dis- 
tinction can  be  drawn  betwixt  the  certainty  and  the 
uncertainty,  than  that  the  one  is  produced  by  a 
greater  mass  of  probabilities  than  the  other.  The 
author  would  have  been  inconsistent  had  he  admitted 
the  reception  of  knowledge  of  an  external  world, 
even  through  the  medium  of  the  senses:  he  main- 
tained all  that  the  mind  luid  really  cognizance  of  to 
be  the  f-crcrpticiit  themselves;  there  was  no  methcKl 
of  a-^certaininf^  with  teriainty  what  caused  them. 
The  human  miisd  tlun  is  thus  discovered  to  be 
nothing  but  a  scries  of  perceptions,  of  which  some 
sets  have  such  a  fcsemblance  to  each  other  that  we 
always  naturally  arrange  them  together  in  our 
thoughts.  Our  consciousness  of  the  identity  of  any 
given  individual  is  merely  a  series  of  pcrci^i  lions  so 
similar,  that  the  mind  glides  along  them  without  ob- 
servation. A  man's  consciousness  of  his  own  identity 
is  a  similar  aeries  of  impresstona.  "The  mind, 
says  the  author,  **Is  a  Mm  of  theatre,  where  several 
perceptions  successively  make  their  appearance  - 
pass,  repass,  glide  away,  and  mingle  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  postures  and  situations.  There  is  pro* 
pcrly  no  simpiicity  in  it  at  one  time,  nor  ulentity  in 
different,  whatever  natural  pmpen^on  we  may  nave 
to  imagine  that  simplicity  and  identity.  The  com- 
parison of  the  thaitrc  must  not  mislead  us.  1  hey 
are  the  successive  jicrccptions  only  that  coiistitulc  the 
mind;  nor  have  we  the  most  distant  notion  of  the 
place  where  these  scenes  are  rejirescnted,  or  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed."'  l""rom  such  a 
conclusion  the  passage  to  scepticism  on  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul  was  a  natural  aiul  ea^y  step:  but 
on  such  a  sulijcct  wc  must  Im*  cautious  as  to  the  man- 
ncr  in  which  we  make  remarks  <m  the  observations 
made  by  Hume — we  neither  appear  .ns  .imong  his 
vindicators,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  dist  rtin;.;  his  con- 
clusions— our  purpose  is,  as  faithful  biographers, 
to  give,  as  far  as  our  limits  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  may  admit,  a  sketch  of  his  leading  doctrines; 
and  if  we  have  anything  to  vindicate,  it  will  be 
the  author's  real  meaning,  which  certain  zeatons 
defenders  of  Christianity  have  shown  an  anxiety  to 
turn  as  batteries  .against  it.  In  his  reasoning-,  on  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul  he  is  truly  sceptical;  that 
is,  while  he' does  not  dmy  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul,  fie  endeavours  to  show  that  the  mind  can  form 
no  certain  concept  inn  of  the  immaterial  soul.  Re- 
fming  on  the  nrgunu  at  of  a  rea.sooing  poet,  who  pro- 
lul>ly  was  not  aware  of  the  fill!  meuilng  of  his  own 
words  when  he  said — 

 "Of  God  above,  or  m.m  below. 

What  CM  w«  raMOo,  but  from  what  wc  knowr 

the  author  of  the  tVeaHsetH  Human  .MrArrr  main- 
tained that  tl>r'  mere  succession  of  imiiressions,  of 
which  the  mind  was  composed,  admitted  of  no  such 
impression  as  that  of  the  immateriality  of  the  SOnl, 
and  consequently  did  not  admit  of  the  mind  compre- 
hending in  what  tbat  immateriality  contisted.  Let 
it  be  rememliered,  that  this  conclusion  is  come  to  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  against  the  consciousness 
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of  the  mind  to  the  existence  of  matter;  and  that  In 
neither  case  i]oc<  the  author  maintain  certain  ojiinions 
whicll  nu-n  believe  to  be  /ess  d-rhiin  tlian  they  are 
ger-i  iMily  conceived  to  be,  but  gives  to  thcni  a  name 
dilYcrcul  from  that  which  language  ceneraily  bestows 
on  litem — that  or  massa  »f  fntabit^et  rastead  of 
Cfrtahtties — the  latter  being  a  term  he  reserves  solely 
for  tile  impressions  of  the  senses.  "Should  it  here 
be  a>keil  nie,  "  say^  tlie  author,  "whether  I  sincerely 
assenl  to  this  argument,  which  I  seem  to  take  such 
fMim  to  inculcate,  and  whether  I  be  really  one  of 
those  sceptics  who  hold  that  all  is  uncertain,  and 
that  our  judi^ent  is  not  in  any  thing  possessed  of 
anyVRK'^^Wf.-^  of  truth  and  faUchiMxl;  1  should  reply, 
that  thi^  (jiK-stion  is  entirely  superfluous,  and  that 
ncitlier  I,  nor  any  other  person,  was  ever  sincerely 
and  constantly  of  that  opinion.  Nature,  by  an  ab- 
solute and  uncontrollable  necessity,  has  determined 
us  to  judge  as  well  as  to  breathe  and  feel;  nor  can 
we  any  more  forbear  viewinjj  certain  objects  in  a 
stroiii^cr  aii'l  fnlli-r  liL;Iit,  upon  aeC'nuU  of  their  cus- 
tomary connection  with  a  present  impression,  than  we 

can  hinder  ourselves  from  thinking  as  Ion;;  .xs  we  arc 
awake^  or  seeing  the  suroandiug  iiodies  when  we  turn 
our  eyes  towards  them  in  broad  sunshine.  Whoever 

lias  taken  the  pains  to  refute  the  cavils  of  this  total 
sccplieiNrn  has  really  disputed  without  an  antagonist, 
and  eiKieavourcd  by  arjjuments  to  e^t.il)!:^!!  a  t'aciiky 
which  nature  has  antccolciitly  tmplunted  in  the  mind 
and  rendered  unavoidable."*  With  this  extremely 
clear  statement,  which  shows  us,  that  while  Hume  had 
a  method  of  accounting  for  the  sources  of  our  know* 
ledge  dilTcring  from  the  theories  of  other  philosophers, 
in  the  abstract  certainty  which  he  admitted  to  pcr< 
tain  to  any  knowledi^e  beyond  the  existence  of  an 
imoTCSsion,  his  belief  in  the  ordinary  admitted  sources 
of  human  knowledge  was  not  less  practically  strong 
than  that  of  other  people,  let  us  coimect  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  chapter  on  the  immortality  of 
the  sciul:  "Tliere  is  no  foinidal  i' >ii  lor  any  conclusion 
a  />ru>rt,  either  concerning  the  operatioas  or  duration 
of  any  object,  of  which  it  is  possible  for  the  human 
mind  to  form  a  conception.  Any  object  may  be 
imagined  to  become  entirely  Inactive,  or  to  be  an- 
nihilated in  a  moment:  and  it  is  an  evident  principle 
whatevtr  can  it/MgifU  is  possihlr.  Now  this 
is  no  move  troe  of  matter  than  of  spirit— of  an  ex- 
tended oonqponnded  substance,  than  of  a  simple  and 
unextended.  In  both  cases  the  metaphysical  argu- 
ments fur  the  immort.ility  of  thesoul  are  c<]ually  in- 
c ontliisive;  .\iid  in  both  cases  the  moral  arguments, 
an  l  iliDse  derive  1  from  tlie  analo^^y  of  nature,  arc 
equally  strong  and  convincing.  If  my  philosophy 
•  therefore  makes  no  addition  to  the  arguments  for 
religion,  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  to  think  it 
lakes  nothing  from  them,  but  that  everything  remains 
irocisely  as  before."*  Witlmut  pretending  to  calcu- 
ate  the  ultimate  direction  of  the  philosophy  of  Ilumc, 
as  it  regards  revealed  religion,  let  us  repeat  the  re- 
mark, that  manjr  persons  busied  themselves  in  in« 
CTKising  its  terrors  as  an  engine  agabnt  the  Christian 

f.'.itli,  that  fit  -y  might  h.ive  the  merit  of  displaying  a 
ciiiv.iinai>  resistance.  The  presumptions  thus  lormed 
and  fostered  caused  a  vi},'or<nis  investigation  into 
the  grounds  of  all  belief,  and  many  good  and  able 
men  were  startled  to  find  that  it  was  necessarv  to 
admit  many  of  the  positions  assumed  by  their  subtle 
antagonist,  and  that  they  must  employ  the  vigorous 
Ic^gic  they  had  broui^ht  tii  the  field  in  stoutly  fortify- 
ing a  position  he  did  not  attack.  They  found  "the 
metaphysical  arguments  inconclusive,"  and  "the 
moml  arguments,  and  those  derived  from  the  analogy 
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of  nature,  equally  strong  and  convincing:"  and  that 
useful  and  beautiful  system  of  natural  ilKfl-p- 
which  h.as  been  enriched  by  the  investigations  of 
Dcrham,  Tucker,*  and  Paley,  gave  place  to  obscure 
investigations  into  first  CMMe%  and  idle  theories  ea 
the  grounds  of  hdfeT,  whidi  generally  landed  the 
philosophers  in  a  circle  of  confusion,  and  .imazcd  the 
reader  with  incomprehensibilities.  Otic  of  the  most 
clear  and  original  of  the  chapters  of  the  Trru/w 
Human  ,\\iturt  has  provided  us  with  a  curious  prac- 
tical instance  of  the  pliability  of  the  sceptical  philo- 
sophy of  Hume.  In  treating  the  subject  of  cause  and 
effect,  Mr.  Hume,  with  fidelity  to  his  previous  division 
of  perceptions,  found  nothing  in  the  effect  pnxluced 
on  the  mind  by  any  two  jdienomena,  of  which  theone 
received  the  name  of  cau^e,  the  other  that  of  effect, 
but  two  impmstMU,  and  no  connection  betwixt  them, 
but  the  sequence  of  the  latter  to  the  firnner;  attri- 
buting our  natural  lK.Micf  that  the  one  is  a  cause,  .and 
the  other  its  effect,  to  the  habit  of  the  mind  in  run- 
ning from  the  one  inipa-ssion  to  that  wh:ih  is  ii> 
immediate  sequent  or  precedent;  denying  that  wc 
can  have  any  conception  of  cause  and  effect  beyond 
those  instances  of  which  the  mind  has  had  experience, 
and  which  habit  has  taught  it;  and  finally,  den\ini^ 
that  mankind  can  penetrate  fartlier  into  the  ni\-!rr)- 
than  the  simple  knowledge  that  the  one  phenomenon 
is  experienced  to  follow  the  other.  Men  of  un. 
doubtedly  pure  religions  fidth  have  maintained  the 

{'ustness  of  this  sjrstem  as  a  metaphysical  one,  and  it 
las  found  its  way  into  physical  science,  as  a  check 
to  vague  theories  and  the  .assumption  of  conjeciuril 
causes:  in  a  memorable  instance  it  was,  however,  at- 
tacked OS  miU\f>hyskaUj  subversive  of  a  proper  belief 
in  the  Deity  as  a  fint  canse;.  The  persons  who 
maintained  this  BisomcDt  were  answei«d»  that  aa 
opj>osite  supposition  was  moratty  subvmive  of  a 
necessity  for  the  constant  existence  and  presence  of 
the  Deity;  because,  if  "a  cause  had  the  mnatc  power 
within  it  of  producing  its  common  etTect,  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  universe  had  an  innate  power  of  ensl- 
ence  and  prqeression  in  its  vaiioos  change^  which 
dispensed  wiw  the  odstence  of  a  supreme  legu^ 
lator." 

The  second  volume  of  the  Trcilisc  an  Human 
Nitlure  iliscusses  the  passions  on  the  principles  laid 
down  at  the  commencement  of  the  prerions  volume; 
The  subjects  here  treated,  while  they  are  not  of  so 
strikingly  original  a  description  as  to  prompt  us  to 
enlarge  on  their  contents,  may  l>ea  more  accej  inblc 
morsel  to  most  readers,  and  certainly  may  Ix:  |K.ruMd 
with  more  of  what  is  termed  satisfaction,  than  the 
oljscure  and  somewhat  disheartening  investigations 
of  the  pure  metaphysician.  Of  the  usual  snbdcly 
and  acuteness  of  the  author  they  are  of  course  not 
destitute;  but  the  theatre  of  investigation  docs  not 
admit  of  much  abstraction,  and  these  qualities  exer- 
cise themselves  on  subjects  more  tangible  and  com- 
prehensible than  those  of  the  author's  prior  labours. 

The  production  of  the  TnatiM  oh  Human  N^im 
stands  almost  alone  in  the  history  of  the  hnnaa 
mind.  Let  it  be  renienibercd  that  the  author  li.id 
just  rcaclieil  liiat  period  of  existence  when  iheaniinrd 
spirits  exercise  their  vtron;.'est  sw  ay,  and  those  whom 
nature  has  gifted  with  talents  and  olnervatioo  are 
exulting  in  a  brilliant  world  before  them,  of  which 
they  are  enjoying  the  prospective  felicity  without 
tasting  much  of  the  bitterness;  and  that  this  exten- 
sive treatise,  so  varied  in  the  subjects  embracol. 


'  N^'t  yosiah.  liut  Ahmham  Tucker,  iiniitr  th<:  .i« 

su[iic<i  tiaiiiL-  I'f  "  Sc.irtli."  v»Tutc  .1  Ikj^iI.  .  n  ihc  lijihi  •  f  n  ilntc. 
in  9  VdU.  Kvi).     An  unobtrusive  nnd  |ni  r.uii  l  »   rk,  r.'  i  >  n' 

inviting,  and  liiile  rciul,  tmhich  lau-r  ptiUoaopiicr*  have  piUagol 
wilboitt  conpiHKtiaa. 
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patientiv  coUectcd  hy  a  lengthened  lahonr  of  inres- 

tigation  and  reflection,  an<!  enterin;^  on  views  so 
a  ivcrv"  to  all  that  reason  hail  prt-viniisly  taught  men 
ti)  believe,  and  so  repulsive  t(j  th<*  eonimon  feelings 
of  the  world,  was  the  first  literary  attempt  which 
IheMillior  deigned  to  place  before  the  pnbhc.  Per- 
k^M  a  very  close  examination  of  the  early  habits  and 
omdiict  of  the  author,  could  the  materials  of  such 
be  obtainetl,  would  scarcely  furnish  us  uiih  a  chie 
to  so  singular  a  riddle;  but  in  a  general  sense,  we 
any  not  oiveige  tu  from  the  truth  In  sappoeiiig  that 
the  ciiGBinatances  of  his  earlier  inlereontae  wiw  the 
iioiM  had  not  prompted  the  author  to  entertain  a 
Teiy  charitable  view  of  mankind,  and  that  the  hitter- 
Btts  thus  engendered  cominj;  under  the  cognizance 
of  his  rcllcctivc  mind,  instead  of  turninj;  him  into  a 
Stoic  and  practical  enemy  of  his  species^  produced 
tilt  lingalar  system  which,  holding  out  nothing  but 
dodit  as  the  end  of  nil  mortal  investigations,  struck 
•  silent  blow  at  the  digmiy  of  human  nature,  and  at 
much  iif  its  happiness.     In  a  very  Mn^ul.ir  passajjc 
he  thus  speaks  of  his  comfortless  philosophy,  and  of 
the  feelings  it  pro<luces  in  the  mind  of  its  Cain  like 
iiibriGator.    "I  am  first  affrighted  and  confounded 
with  that  forlorn  solitude  in  which  I  am  placed  hi 
my  philosi.pliy,  nrvl  fniu  y  myself  some  strange  un- 
couth monster  who,  not  ln-mL;  able  to  min^jle  and 
unite  in  s»K-icty,  tias  bvcn  ev|)ell'vl  all  human  com- 
nerce,  and  left  utterly  abandoned  and  disconsolate. 
Fam  would  I  run  into  the  crowd  for  shelter  and 
warmth,  but  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  mix  with 
such  deformity.    I  call  upon  others  to  join  me  in 
order  to  make  a  company  ajiart,  but  no  one  will 
hearken  to  me.    Every  one  kccjis  at  a  distance,  and 
dreads  that  storm  which  beats  upon  mc  from  every 
si  ic.    I  have  exposed  myself  to  the  enmi^  of  aU 
mtr;.i])hyKicians,  logicians,  mathematicians,  and  even 
theologians ;  and  ca-i  I  \vr)ri<lcr  at  the  insults  I  must 
suffer'    I  h  ive  declared  my  disapprobation  of  their 
systems;  and  can  I  be  surprised  if  they  should  express 
a  hatred  of  mine  and  of  my  person?   When  1  look 
ahfoad,  I  fiareseeon  every  side  dispute,  contradiction, 
aager,  calumny,  and  detraction.    When  I  turn  my 
eye  inward,  I  find  nothing  but  doubt  and  ignorance. 
.\11  the  worM  conspires  to  oppose  and  contradict  mc: 
ihouj^h  such  is  my  weakness,  that  I  feel  all  my 
opinions  loosen  and  fall  of  tliemsclves  when  unsup- 
ported by  Uic  approbation  of  others.    Every  step  X 
take  is  with  hesitation,  and  everjr  new  reflection  I 

makes  tnc  dr  •  id  an  enor  and  absurdity  in  my  reason- 
in;;.'"'  In  the  sanw  spirit  he  writes  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Henry  Home,  immediately  after  the  publication 
of  tin?  Trfatist:  "Those,"  he  says,  "who  are  accus- 
toniMl  to  reflect  on  such  abstract  subjects  are  com* 
monly  full  of  prejudices;  and  those  who  are  unpre- 
judiced, are  unacquainted  with  metaphysical  reason- 
ings. My  principles  are  also  so  remote  from  all  the 
vulgar  sentiments  on  the  subject,  that  were  they  to 
take  place  they  would  produce  almost  a  total  altera- 
tion in  philosophy;  and  you  know  revolutions  of  this 
khid  are  not  easily  brought  about*" 

Hume,  when  the  reflection  of  more  advanced 
life,  and  his  habits  of  unix-asini:;  thought,  lia<l  made  I 
a  m'jre  clear  arranL^'-nient  m  his  mind  of  the  |irin- 
ctple»  of  his  philosophy,  found  many  things  to  blame 
and  alter  in  his  treatise,  not  so  much  in  the  fimda- 
Bcntnl  arguments,  as  in  their  vrant  of  arrangement, 
and  the  obscure  garb  of  vrords  in  which  he  h.id 
clothed  them.  On  the  feelings  he  entertain(.-<l  on  this 
subject  wc  find  him  afterwards  writing  to  Dr.  John 
Stewart,  and  we  shall  here  quote  a  rather  mutilateil 
itagment  of  this  epistle,  which  has  hitherto  been 
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unprinted,  and  is  interesting  as  contalnin(;  an  illus* 

t  rat  ion  of  his  arguments  on  l>elief: — ".Mlow  mc  to 
tell  you  that  I  never  asserted  so  absurd  a  proposition, 
as  that  anything  might  arise  without  a  cause.  I 
only  maintained  that  our  certainty  of  the  falseliood 
of  that  proposition  proceeded  nehher  fifom  intnftion 
nor  demonstration,  nut  from  another  source.  That 
Cesar  ex  i.stcd,  that  there  is  such  an  island  a^  Sicily; 
for  these  propositions,  1  alTtrin,  we  have  no  demon- 
stration nor  intuitive  proof  Would  you  infer  that 
I  deny  their  truth,  or  even  their  certainty?  and  sonw 
of  them  as  satis&ctoiy  to  the  mind,  though  perhaps 
not  so  regular,  as  the  demonstrative  Irina.  Where 
a  man  of  sense  mistakes  my  meaning,  I  own  I  am 
angry,  but  it  is  only  with  myself,  for  having  expressed 
my  meaning  so  ill  as  to  have  given  occasion  to  the 
mistake.  That  ^ou  may  see  I  would  no  way  scruple 
of  owning  mjr  mistakes  in  argument,  I  shall  adcnow. 
ledge  (what  is  infinitely  more  material)  a  very  great 
mistake  in  conduct ;  my  publishing  at  all  the 
Triiifn,-  oil  /fur>i,in  .Wittiti',  a  Ixiok  wliich  pretended 
to  innovate  in  all  the  snblimest  part^  of  philosoph)', 
and  which  I  composed  l)efore  I  was  five  .n.  i  twenty. 
Above  all,  the  positive  air  which  pervades  that  book, 
and  which  may  be  impated  to  tne  ardour  of  youth, 
so  much  displeases  me,  that  I  have  not  patience  to 
review  it.  1  am  willing  to  be  utd)eeded  by  the  pub- 
lic, though  human  life  is  so  short  that  I  despair  of 
ever  seeing  the  decision.  I  wish  I  had  always  con- 
fined mvself  to  die  more  easy  paths  of  civdition;  but 
you  wiu  excuse  me  from  submitting  to  proverbial 
decision,  let  it  even  be  in  CJreck." 

The  effect  proilucul  on  the  literary  world  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Treatisi  on  Human  Nature,  was 
not  flattering  to  a  young  author.  **Never  literary 
attempt,"  says  Mr.  Uum^  "wis  moie  unfortonate 
than  my  Treatise  m  Human  ffahtrr.  It  fell  dead* 
horn  from  ihf  press,  without  reaching  such  distinction 
as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the  zealots.  Hut 
being  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  sanguine  temper, 
I  very  soon  recovered  the  blow,  and  prosecuted  with 
great  ardour  my  studies  in  the  country."  The  third 
part  of  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  was 
published  in  1740:  it  treated  the  subject  of  morals, 
ami  >\ as  divided  into  t«o  parts,  the  fust  discussing 
"Virtue  and  \'icc  in  genetal."  the  second  treating 
of  "Justice  and  Injustice."  The  scope  of  this  essay 
is  to  show  that  there  is  no  abstract  and  certaui  dis« 
tinction  betwixt  moral  good  and  evil ;  and  while  it 
admits  a  sense  of  virtue  to  have  a  practical  existence 
in  the  mind  of  every  human  being  (however  it  may 
have  established  itself),  it  draws  a  distinction  betwixt 
those  virtues  of  which  every  man's  sense  of  right  is 
capable  of  taking  cognizance ;  and  jiutice,  which  K 
maintains  to  be  an  artificial  virtue,  erected  certainly 
on  the  general  wish  of  mankind  to  act  rightly,  but 
a  virtue  which  iik  11  do  not  naturally  follow,  until 
a  system  is  invented  by  human  means,  and  based  on 
rea.sonable  principles  of  general  utility  to  the  species, 
which  shows  men  what  is  inst  and  what  is  twinst, 
and  can  best  be  followed  by  the  man  who  has  nest 

studied  its  general  artificial  form,  in  conjunction  with 
I  its  application  to  utility,  and  who  brings  the  most 
acute  perception  and  judgment  to  av>isi  him  in  the 
task.'  Before  publishing  this  part  of  the  work  Hume 
submitted  the  manuscript  to  Frands  Hutcheson, 

•  Thus  ihis  portion  of  the  «y»tem  bore  a  conMcltr.it  Ic  rc- 
I  w;mlil.inrc  to  the  theory  so  cl.itKiralp" y  cxp- •uii'icd  in  the 
I     uiUt.in  i.f  Hi'i'tits,  ihi-.  ur.iiul  cli^tim  ti'^n,  t.'i.il  Hunic. 

w.'iilc  iii.iint.iniii));  the  nctessily  ihnt  .t  svUcni  ..)' justice  ••In  uld 
he  framed,  doei»  not  m.iintain  that  it  h.ul  its  i.nKwi  in  the  na- 
tural injustice  of  mattkind,  and  their  li.urcd  ol  each  other,  nor 
tloM  k*  ■uiitiaM  tin  fcfmalian  of  the  system  to  a  oonplioaied 
social  eoatnct,  Hlw  dnt  which  occurred  to  tho  niad  of  dw 
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professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  whose  opinions  he  was  more  ilisi>ose<l  to 
receive  with  deference  tlian  those  of  any  other  man. 
Nevertheless^  it  wu  only  ia  matters  of  detail  tliat  he 
would  consent  to  be  g[ttlaed  hy  that  emhient  person. 

The  funflamcntal  principles  of  the  system  he  finnly 
ilefondetl.  The  corrcspDndencc  which  passed  betwixt 
them  shows  liow  far  Hume  saw  into  tlie  tiepths  of 
the  utilitarian  system,  and  proves  that  it  was  more 
completely  formed  ia  his  mind  than  it  appeared  in 
his  book.  "To  every  virtuous  action  (says  he)  there 
must  lie  a  motive  or  impellinf;  passion  distinct  from 
the  virtue,  and  virtue  can  never  be  the  sn!e  motive 
to  anjr  action."  The  greater  plainness  of  the  subject, 
•nd  Its  particular  rewrencc  to  the  hourly  duties  of 
lifis,  made  this  essay  more  interesting  to  moral  phtlo* 
sophers,  and  laid  it  more  widely  open  to  criticism, 
than  the  Treatise  on  the  i'nJn  s'ltiJin;;;,  and  even 
that  on  the  Passions.  The  cvtensive  reference  to 
principles  of  utility  produced  liiscussions  to  whicli 
it  were  on  idle  and  endless  work  here  to  refer;  but 
without  any  disrespect  to  those  celebrated  men  who 
have  directly  combated  the  principles  of  this  work, 
and  supported  totally  different  theories  of  the  forma- 
tion of  morals,  those  who  have  twisted  the  principles 
of  the  author  into  excuses  for  vice  and  immoraltty, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  inducements  to  the  practice 
of  virtne*  deserve  only  the  fame  of  being  themselves 
the  &bricators  of  the  crooked  morality  of  which 
they  have  endeavoured  to  cast  the  rKlium  upon 
another.  When  Mr.  llume  said,  "The  necessity 
of  justice  to  the  support  of  society  is  the  sole  ft'unda- 
tion  of  that  virtue :  and  since  no  moral  excellence 
is  more  highly  esteemed,  we  may  conclude  that 
this  circumstance  of  usefulness  has  in  (general  the 
strongest  enerjjy,  and  most  entire  command  over  our 
sentiments,  h  mu>t.  therefore,  l>e  the  source  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  merit  ascnbeil  to  humanity, 
benevolence,  friendships  public  spirit,  and  otiur 
sodal  virtues  of  that  stamp;  m  it  is  the  sole  source 
of  the  moral  approbation  paid  to  fidelity,  justice, 
veracity,  inte^jrily.  and  those  other  estimable  and 
useful  (pialities  and  principles:'' — when  he  said  iliis, 
it  was  not  diltkult  for  those  benevolent  guardians  of 
the  public  mind  who  sat  in  watch  to  intercept  such 
declarations,  to  hold  such  an  opinion  up  to  public 
indignation,  and  to  maintain  that  it  admitted  every 
man  to  examine  his  actions  by  his  own  sense  of  their 
utility,  an«l  to  commit  vice  l>y  the  application  of  a 
theory  of  expediency  appropriates!  to  the  act. 

The  neglect  with  which  his  first  production  was 
received  by  tJie  public,  while  it  did  not  abate  the 
steady  indwttry  of  its  author,  turned  his  attention 
for  a  time  to  snltjecls  wliich  mijjht  Ix?  more  accept- 
able to  general  readers,  and  in  the  calm  retirement 
of  his  brother's  h.  luse  at  Ninew  ells,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  solitary  zeal,  he  prepared  two  volumes 
of  unconnected  dissertations,  entitled  Essays  Moral 
and  Pkitosophkatt  which  he  published  in  1 742. 
These  essays  he  had  intended  to  have  published  in 
wc'.fkly  papers  after  the  method  pursued  by  the 
authors  of  the  Spectator;  "but,"  lie  ub-ervi  s,  in  nn 
advertisement  prefixed  to  the  first  c  im  n,  '  ii.avinL; 
dro|if>ed  that  undertaking,  partly  from  la/iness, 
partly  from  want  of  leisure,  and  being  willing  to 
make  trial  of  my  talents  fur  writing  before  I  venture*! 
ujion  any  more  serious  comjiositions,  I  was  induced 
to  commit  these  trilles  to  the  judgment  of  the  |)u!)Iic. " 
A  few  of  the  subjects  of  these  essays  are  the  follow- 
ingt  "Of  the  Delicacy  of  Taste  and  Passion,"  "Tliat 
Politics  may  be  reduced  to  a  Science,"  "Of  the  In- 
dependency  of  I'arliament,"  "Of  the  Parties  in 
(ireat  Britain,"  "Of  Su|>crstitio!»  and  I'.nthusiasm," 
"Of  Liberty  and  Despotism,  '  "Of  Eloquence," 
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"Of  Simplicity  and  Refinement,"  ".\  Character  of 
.Sir  KolK'rt  Walpolc,"  &c  Of  these  miscellaneous 
productions  we  ^nnot  venture  the  nott  pasring 
analysis  in  a  memoir  which  must  necessaiify  be 
brief:  of  their  general  character  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  his  style  of  writing,  which  in  his  TreiUist 
was  lar  from  ap]>roaching  the  purity  and  e!ef;ance 
of  coin[>osilion  which  he  afterwards  displaved,  had 
made  a  rapid  advance  to  excellence,  and  that  the 
reading  world  quickly  discovered  from  the  |aslnesB 
and  accuracy  of  his  views,  the  elegance  of  his  senti* 
ments,  and  the  clear  precision  with  which  he  stated 
his  arguments,  that  the  subtle  c.ilculator  of  the  origin 
of  all  human  knowledge  could  direct  an  acute  eye 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  world  around  him,  and 
that  he  was  capable  of  making  less  abstnct  calcolsi- 
tions  on  the  motives  which  affected  mankind.  A 
few  of  these  essays,  which  he  seems  to  have  de- 
nounced as  of  too  light  a  nature  to  accompany  his 
otiicr  works,  were  not  republished  tiuring  liis  lilc; 
among  the  subjects  of  these  are  "Impudence  and 
Modesty,"  "Love  and  Marriage,"  "Avarice."  &c 
Although  these  have  been  negatively  stigmatised  by 
their  author,  a  general  reader  will  find  much  gratifi' 
cation  in  their  penisal:  the  subjects  are  handled  with 
the  careless  touch  of  a  satirist;  and  in  drawing  so 
lightly  and  almost  playfully  pictures  of  what  iscoB- 
temptible  and  ridiculous,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  the 
conviction  that  such  is  the  aspect  m  which  the  author 
wishes  to  appear.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
such  a  complete  absence  of  all  grotesqueiicss,  of 
cx.-iggcration,  or  attempt  at  riiiiculc,  tliat  it  is  ap- 
parent he  is  drawing  a  picture  of  what  he  knows  to 
be  unchatieeably  rooted  in  human  nature^  and  tbst 
knowing  raillery  to  he  useless,  he  is  content  is  a 
philosopher  merely  to  depict  the  deformity  which 
cannot  be  altered.  Among  the  essays  he  did  not 
republish,  is  the  "Charactcrof  Sir  Robert  \Valpolc,"a 
singular  specimen  of  the  author's  ability  to  abstnct 
himself  from  the  political  feelings  of  the  time,  calody 
describing  the  character  of  a  living  statesman,  whose 
conduct  was  perhaps  more  fevcri-lily  debated  by  his 
friends  and  enemies  than  that  o!  almost  any  niini-.ler 
in  any  nation,  as  if  he  were  a  j>ersnn  of  a  dist.int  .igc, 
with  which  the  author  had  no  symjuthy,  or  ot  a 
land  with  which  he  was  only  acquainted  through  the 
pages  of  the  traveller.  It  was  after  the  publication 
of  this  work  that  Hume  first  enjoyed  the  gratifics- 
lion  of  something  like  public  ajipiausc.  "The 
work,"  he  says,  "was  favoural)ly  receive*!,  and  soon 
made  me  entirely  forget  my  former  disappointrocnt." 
I  Ic  still  rigidly  adhered  to  his  plans  of  economy  and 
retirement,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Ninewdls, 
applying  himself  to  the  study  of  Orcek,  v^  hich  he  h.ad 
previously  neglected.  In  1745  he  was  in\  ite<i  to  be- 
come tutor  to  the  Manjuis  of  .Nnnandale.  a  youn^ 
nobleman  whose  .state  of  mind  at  that  period  ren- 
dered a  superintendent  necesniy;  and  though  the 
situation  must  have  l^^n  one  not  conducive  tostody, 
or  pleasing  to  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Hume,  lielbond 
tliat  iiis  circumstances  would  not  justify  a  n  fiisr.I  "f 
the  invitation,  and  he  continued  for  the  pciu'd  of  a 
year  in  the  family  of  the  marquis. 

During  his  residence  in  this  family,  the  dctlb  of 
Mr.  c:ieghom,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
univers-ity  of  lidinburj;!!,  cau-cd  .t  vncancy.  which 
Mr.  llume  vers-  nalurally  tunsulcred  he  iiu^ht  h< 
capalile  of  fiihnj;.  1  he  j>atrons  of  the  university, 
however,  and  their  advisers,  took  a  different  view 
(if  the  matter,  and  judged  that  they  would  he  at  least 
more  safe  in  considering  a  person  of  his  reputed 
principles  of  philosophy  as  by  no  means  a  proper 
instructor  of  youth  :  nor  were  virulence  and  [v^rly 
feeling  uiunixed  with  cool  judgment  in  fixing  tbcir 
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dioice.  The  disappointment  of  not  being  able  to 

o'w.iiii  a  situation  so  doira'jlc  as  afTordin;,;  a  revix-c- 
Hole  and  permanent  salary,  and  bi:iic(l  to  his 
stodies,  scenu  to  have  preyed  more  heavily  than  any 
odier  event  in  life  on  the  spirits  of  Mr.  Hume; 
andwith  the  desire  of  being  independent  of  theworld, 
he  seems  for  a  short  time  to  have  hesitatcil  wht-tlior 
he  ihoiil"!  continue  his  studies,  oral  once  rdinsiuish 
the  pur-uit  of  philosophical  fame  by  joining  the 
araiy.  During  the  ensuing  year  his  de«ire  to  \>e 
placed  in  a  situation  of  respectability  was  to  a  certain 
extent  gratified,  by  his  betng  appointed  secretary  to 
Ueutcnant-gcneral  St.  CUir,  who  had  been  chosen 
to  command  an  expedition  avowedly  aj;ain>t  Cannda, 
bat  which  terminated  in  a  useless  incursion  on  the 
coast  Fnuice.  In  the  jrear  1747  General  St  Clair 
was  appointed  to  inpenntend  an  embassy  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin,  and  declining  to  accept 
a  secretary  fnini  gi>vcrnment,  Hume,  for  whom  he 
seems  to  have  cntertainol  a  partiality,  accompanied 
him  ia  his  former  capacity.  He  here  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Sir  Henry  Ermine  and  Captain  (afterwards 
Geoml)  Grant,  and  mixing  a  little  with  the  world, 
ind  joining  in  the  fashionaMi'  society  of  the  I'laccs 
which  he  visited,  he  seem-,  to  have  enjoyeil  a  partial 
rrUxation  from  his  philosophical  lalKturs.  Although 
be  mentions  that  these  two  years  were  almost  the 
only  interruptions  which  liis  studies  had  received 
durii^  the  course  of  his  life,  he  docs  not  seem  to 
have  entirely  neglected  his  j)Ursuits  as  an  author  ; 
in  a  letter  to  hi.s  friend  Henry  Home  lie  hints  at  the 
probability  of  his  devoting  his  time  to  historical  suh- 
)cCtS|  and  continues,  "I  have  here  two  thin^-.  ^oin^^ 
00,  a  new  edition  of  my  £siays,  all  of  which  you 
have  seen  except  <w^of  the  **Protestant  Snccession,*' 
wh.  rr  I  treat  that  subject  ,lly  and  indifTerently 

as  I  would  the  dispute  bclvvixt  Cesar  and  I'ompey. 
1  he  conclwdon  shows  me  a  Wbig^  bat  a  very  scep- 
tical one.'" 

Lord  Cbarlemont,  who  at  this  period  met  with  Mr. 

Hume  at  Turin,  hiis  pjivt-n  tiie  T ill-nviiiL,- n<;ri>;iiu  of 
his  habits  and  api>cMr.uice,  penned  apparently  with 
a  greater  aim  at  effect  than  at  truth,  yet  somewhat 
characteristic  of  the  philosopher:  "Nature  I  bcJievc 
never  formed  any  man  more  unlike  his  real  chancter 
than  David  Hume.  The  powers  of  physiognomy 
Were  baffled  by  liis  countenance ;  neither  could  the 
most  skilful  in  that  science  pretend  to  iii--c.)vcr  tijc 
smallest  trace  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind  in  the  un- 
meaning features  of  his  visage.  His  iaoe  was  broad 
lod  hit  bis  mouih  wide,  ai^  without  any  other  cx- 
presskm  than  that  of  imbedKty.  His  eyes  vacant 
arnl  spiritles-i ;  and  the  corpulence  of  his  w  liole  per- 
son was  far  better  fitted  to  comniun:c.ite  the  idea  of 
a  turtle-eating  a!<lrrnian  tbanofa  relincil  philosopher. 
His  speech  in  English  was  tendered  ridiculous  by 
the  broadest  Scottish  accent,  and  his  French  was, 
if  posrihle,  vtill  more  laiiLjh.nlde  ;  so  that  wisdom, 
mo>t  certainly,  never  di^^uised  herself  before  in  so 
uncouth  a  garb.  Thou<;h  now  near  fifty  years  old,* 
he  was  healthy  and  strong;  but  his  health  and 
strength,  &r  from  being  advantageous  to  his  figure, 
instead  of  manly  cnmcliness,  had  only  the  appearance 
of  nsticitv.    Hi>  weirin.,'  a  uniform  addol  rr^Mtlv 

a  *  '  -  ■   .  ' 

to  bis  natural  awkuardui.  -,  for  lie  wore  it  like  a 
grocer  of  the  train-bands.  Sinclair  was  a  lieutenant- 
general,  and  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Turin  as  a  military  envoy,  to  see  that  tlieir  quota  of 
troops  n-as  furuikhcd  by  the  Austrians  and  Piedmon- 
teie.  It  was  therefore  thought  necesniy  that  his 


'  Tyller'4         (j/  Kttnttt. 

*  Hu  locdahip  tnvM  have  miHe  a  miscalctdatian.  HiiflM 
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secretary  should  appear  to  be  an  officer;  and  Hume 

was  accor<linj,dy  <Ii>g\)ised  in  scarlet."^ 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Home  we  have  quoted  above, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  literary  cn^ilox ments  of  the 
author  during  the  intervals  of  his  ofhcial  engagements 
at  Turin,  and  on  bis  return  to  Britun  be  exhibited 
the  fruit  of  his  labour  in  a  second  edition  of  his 
Essays  Moral  and  Politu  dl,  which  was  puhli^heil  ia 
1748,  with  four  additional  essays,  and  in  a  reom- 
struclion  of  the  first  part  of  his  Treatise  on  J/umatt 
Nature,  which  he  published  immediately  after,  under 
the  title  Philosophical  Essays  eonceming  the  Huntan 
Understanding^,  and  formcti  the  first  part  of  the  well- 
known  correcteil  tiif^est  of  tlie  Treatise  of  lluiuait 
Nature  into  the  Inquiry  (oiucrttin^  I/iiman  Na/nre. 
In  the  advertisement  the  author  informs  the  jjul)lic 
that  "most  of  the  principles  and  reasonings  in  this 
volume  were  published  in  a  work  in  three  volumes, 
called  Treatise  oti  Hunuin  Xc.'.hu\  a  w  ork  wiiicli 
the  author  had  projected  before  he  left  college,  and 
which  he  wrote  and  published  not  long  after.  The 
phUos«>pby  fA  this  work  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  wnidi  he  had  previously  sketched  a  more 
rude  and  complicated  dranf^ht.  1'he  object  (or  more 
pro]'erly  speaking,  llie  concUi-^ion  arrived  at,  lor  liic 
person  who  sets  out  witliout  .niiniissior.s,  and  inquires 
whether  anything  can  be  asecrtained  in  philosophy, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  object  in  view)  is  the 
same  system  of  doubt  which  he  previously  expounded; 
a  scepticism,  not  like  that  of  Boyle  and  others,  which 
merely  went  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  tlie  conclu- 
sions .attending  particular  species  of  argument,  but  a 
swee{iing  argument  to  show  that  by  the  structure  of 
the  undcrstatiding,  the  result  of  all  investigations, 
on  all  sidijects,  must  ever  be  doubt."  1\x  Inquiry 
must  be  to  every  reader  a  work  far  more  pleasing, 
and  we  may  even  say  instructive,  than  the  Treat: u: 
Wlulemanyof  the  more  startling  arguments,  assu  n  1  i  1 1 
the  appeuBiice  of  paradoxes,  sometimes  indistinctly 
connected  with  the  subject,  are  omitted,  others  are 
laid  do\v!i  in  a  clearer  form;  tlie  is  subjected 

to  a  more  compact  arrangement,  and  the  t-aily  style 
of  the  writer,  which  to  many  natural  beauties  united 
a  considerable  feebleness  and  occasional  harshness, 
makes  in  this  work  a  very  near  approach  to  the 
elegnnce  and  classic  accuracy  which  much  persever- 
ance and  a  refine<l  t.xsle  enabled  the  author  to 
acquire  in  the  more  advance<l  jieritMl  of  his  life. 
Passing  over,  as  our  limits  must  compel  us,  any 
attempt  at  an  analytical  comparison  of  the  two 
works,  and  a  narrative  of  the  changes  in  the  author's 
opinions,  we  must  not  omit  the  drcumstance,  that 
the  A.rii/r  on  Miraeles,  which  it  will  l)e  renKmbere*! 
the  author  withhehl  from  his  Treatise,  was  attachcti 
to  the  Inquiry,  probably  after  a  careful  revision  and 
correction.  Locke  had  hinted  in  a  few  desultory 
observations  the  grounds  of  a  disbelief  in  the  miracles 
attributed  to  the  early  (  liri-.li.in  church,  niid  Dr. 
t'onyers  .Middlcton,  in  his  "I  rce  lii'jairy  into  the 
Miraculous  Powers  supposed  to  have  sid»»isted  in 
the  Christian  Cliurch  from  the  Earliest  Ages"  pub- 
lished very  nearly  at  the  same  period  with  the  Essay 
o!  Hume,  stnuk  a  more  decided  blow  at  all  super- 
ii.'Uiral  .igency  bivond  what  was  justifietl  by  the 
sacred  Scnpturo.  .n-.d  approached  by  his  aigunients 
a  dangerous  neighbourhood  to  an  intcrri.ri  in c  with 
what  he  did  not  avowedly  attack.  I  lumc  .0.1  1  \  red 
the  subject  as  a  general  point  in  the  human  under- 
standing to  which  he  admitted  no  exceptions.  The 
argument  of  this  reiii.iikable  /;  i.r,;)  is  too  well  known 
to  require  an  explanation.  Hume  is  repeatedly  at 
pains  to  protest  against  his  being  supposed  to  be 
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aliening  in  the  Ess^y  ai^ainst  the  Chri-.ti,ui  faith. 
'I  hcNC  protests,  howevt-',  as  bis  biographer,  Mr. 
Burton,  is  constrained  to  admit,  WCK  Uttered  briefly 
and  coldljr,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  made  people 
feeU  that  if  Home  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
liihle,  he  certainly  had  not  his  heart  in  them.  A 
want  of  proper  deference  for  relij^ious  feeling  (adds 
this  writer)  is  a  defect  that  runs  through  all  his 
worlu.  There  is  no  ribaldry,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  aw  no  expressions  of  decent  reverence. 
It  is  to  be  obser\'ed,  also,  that  the  argument  of 
Hume  agnin'it  miracles  is  still  a  favourite  weapon  of 
the  enemies  of  rcvealetl  religion.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  under  proper  regulation, 
the  argument  is  of  use  in  defining  the  boundaries  of 
inductive  reasooinf.  and  in  this  way  has  proved  un> 
doubtedljr  aerticeMle  to  the  progress  of  science. 

The  work  by  I^.  Campbell  in  confutation  of  this 
Essay,  at  first  produce<l  in  the  form  of  a  sermon, 
and  afterwards  expanded  into  a  treatise,  which  wxs 
published  in  176^  is  well  known  and  appreciated. 
This  admirable  and  oondusive  production,  while 

Sft  ih  manuscript,  was  shown  to  Hume  by  Dr. 
loir.  Mume  was  nnich  pleased  with  the  candour 
of  the  traiiNaction;  lie  remarked  a  few  pass.igcs  liar  ily 
in  accordance  with  the  calm  feelings  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  work,  vvhiLh  at  his  suggestion  the 
author  amended:  and  he  personally  wrote  to  Dr. 
Campbell,  with  his  usual  calm  politeness,  thanking 
him  for  treatment  s  i  unexpected  fmrn  a  clerj;ynian 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and,  with  the  statement 
that  he  had  made  an  early  resolution  not  to  answer 
attacks  on  his  opinions,  acknowletlged  that  he  never 
felt  so  violent  an  inclination  to  defend  himself. 
The  respect  which  CainpK-ll  admitted  himself  to 
entertain  for  the  sceptic  is  thus  expressed  : -"The 
F.sstxv  on  .?/;/".;rAvr  deserves  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  attacks  that  have  lx^en  m.ide 
on  our  religion.  The  danger  results  not  solely  from 
the  merit  mike  putt:  it  results  much  more  from  that 
oif  the  author.  The  piece  itself,  like  every  other 
work  of  Mr.  Hume,  is  ingeiUDiis;  but  its  merit  is 
more  of  the  oratorical  kind  tti.ui  of  the  philosophical. 
The  merit  of  the  author,  I  acknowledge,  is  great. 
The  many  useful  volumes  he  has  published  history, 
as  well  as  on  critkism,  polities,  and  trade,  have  justly 
procured  him,  with  all  persons  of  taste  and  diMrem- 
mcnt,  the  hii^hest  reputation  as  a  writer.  ...  In 
such  cittalysts  and  t'l/tKitlion,  which  I  own  I  have 
attempted  without  ceremony  or  re»cr\'e,  an  air  of 
ridkule  is  unavoidable;  but  this  ridicule,  I  am  well 
aware,  if  founded  on  fHur^rttcutatiam,  will  at  last 
rebound  upon  my  self"*  Dr.  Campbell  was  a  man 
of  stroni;  ^Oi)  l  si'iisi>.  aii'l  kiv-w  well  the  dcscri|>tioiH)f 
argument  which  the  woriil  would  bc-st  aiipreciate,  a[>- 
l)rove,  and  comprchen<l,  in  answer  to  the  perplexiii;: 
subtleties  of  his  opponent.  I  le  struck  at  the  root  <  >r 
tbe^stem  of  perceptions  merging  intoexperience,  aiui 
experience  rei^idating  the  value  of  testimony.  \xhKli 
had  been  erected  by  his  advervary — and  appeaim^;, 
not  to  the  ]>.issions  and  feehiiL;s  in  fax  nur  ot' r'.  i  i,;i"n, 
but  to  the  common  convictions  which  ue  deem  to 
be  foimded  on  reason,  and  cannot  separate  from  our 
minds,  maintained  that  "testimony  hai  a  natural 
and  original  influence  on  belief,  antecedent  to  ex- 
jjeiioncc,"  from  which  position  he  procecilcil  to  sluivv 
that  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  hail  receivetl  attesta- 
tion sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reason. 

About  this  period  Hume  suffered  the  loss  of  a 
mother,  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  when 
speaking  of  his  earlier  days,  was  *'  a  woman  of 
singular  merit,  who,  though  young  and  handsome. 


'  Edit.  X797,  Advert,  p.  viii. 


1  devn(e<I  Iier.->elf  entirely  In  the  rearing  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  '  and  the  philosopher  seems  to  have  regarded 
her  with  a  strong  and  devoted  aflection.  He  was  a 
man  whose  diipmitioa  led  him  to  unite  himself  to  the 
world  by  few  of  the  ordinary  ties,  bat  the  few  which 
imperceptibly  held  him  were  not  broken  without 
pain  ;  on  these  occasions,  the  j)hilosophcr  yielded  to 
the  man,  and  the  cold  sceptic  discovered  the  feelings 
with  which  nature  had  gifted  him,  which  at  other 
moments  lay  chained  by  the  bonds  of  his  powerlbl 
reason.  A  very  different  acconnt  of  the  effect  of  this 
event,  from  what  we  have  just  now  statc<l,  is  given 
in  the  passage  we  are  alxnit  to  ijuote  (as  copied  in 
the  Quarta-ly  A'et  ir,-.')  from  the  Travels  of  tlie  Aroc- 
rican  Silliroon.  Without  arguing  as  to  the  pio> 
bability  or  improfaabili^  of  its  fitintaining  a  tree 
statement,  let  us  remark  that  it  is  destitute  of  prtef, 
a  ([uality  it  ainjtly  requires,  V)eing  given  by  the  tra- 
veller forty  years  after  the  death  of  the  philo^<ipher, 
from  the  rejKjrt  of  an  individual,  while  the  circum- 
stance is  not  one  which  would  have  probably  escaped 
the  religious  real  of  some  of  Mr.  Hnme*s  conmen* 
tators. 

*'lt  seems  that  Hume  receivetl  a  religious  ctluca- 
tion  from  his  mother,  and  early  in  life  was  tlie  subject 
of  strong  and  hopeful  religious  inipres-.ions ;  Imt  as 
he  apuro.ichetl  manhood  they  were  eii  iLcd,  and  con. 
firmed  infidelity  looeeeded.  Maieruai  paitiality, 
however,  alarmed  at  first,  came  at  lengtn  to  look 
with  less  and  less  pain  upon  this  tlecleiisinn.  am! 
filial  love  and  reverence  seem  to  have  l»cen  afjsorbcl 
in  the  pride  of  philosophical  scepticism  ;  for  Hume 
now  applied  himself  with  unwearied  and  unhappily 
with  successful  eflbrts  to  sap  the  foundation  of  his 
mother's  faith.  Having  succeeded  in  this  dretdfijl 
work,  he  went  abroad  into  foreign  countries;  and  as 
he  was  returning,  an  express  met  him  in  I.oiulnn. 
with  a  letter  from  his  mother,  informing  him  that 
she  was  in  a  deep  decline,  and  could  not  long  survive: 
she  said  she  fowid  herself  without  asy  support  rohcr 
distress:  that  he  had  taken  away  that  source  of  co«' 
fort  upon  which,  in  .all  ea-es  of  affliction,  she  usol 
to  rely,  and  that  she  now  found  her  mind  sinking; 
into  despair.  She  did  not  doubt  but  her  son  w  nuid 
afford  her  some  substitute  for  her  religion,  and  >be 
con  jured  him  to  hasten  to  her,  at  least  to  send  her 
a  letter  containing  such  consolations  as  pihilosophy 
can  atford  to  a  <lying  mortal.  Hume  was  over- 
whelnie<l  with  ;iri;i);^h  on  uxeiving  this  letter,  and 
hastened  to  Sctttland,  travelling  day  and  ui^;hl ;  but 
Ixifore  he  arrived,  his  mother  expired.  No  i<r- 
manent  impression  seem%  however,  to  have  been 
made  on  his  mind  by  this  most  trying  event;  and 
whatever  remonic  he  mii;ht  have  felt  at  the  moment, 
he  soon  relai)setl  into  lii.s  wontctl  ol>duracy  of  hean." 

On  the  appearance  of  this  anecdote.  Baron  Hurae, 
the  philosopher's  nephew,  communicated  to  the 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  the  following  anec- 
dote of  a  more  jdeasing  nature  connecteil  with  the 
snine  circumstance;  and  while  it  is  apparent  that  it 
stands  I. II  iK^-tiei  ground,  we  may  mention  that  it  is 
ackiuA* lcd;^eil  by  the  reviewer  .is  an  authcnticatfJ 
tontradictiun  to  the  statement  otMIlmian.  "L>avid 
and  he  (the  Hon.  Mr.  fioyk,  brother  of  the  £ari  of 
fdas^^ow)  were  both  fn  iJondon  at  the  period  »*« 
/\r  !.!':,  uu'tlu-r  </;<v/.  Mr.  I?oy]e,  hearing  of  it.  vs>n 
after  went  into  his  apartment,  for  they  Icnlgeil 
same  house,  where  he  found  him  in  thedec}>est  all  ic- 
lion,  and  in  a  flood  of  tears.  After  the  usual  topics 
•  >f  condolence  Mr.  Boyle  said  to  him,  *KIy  friend. 
y<  lu  owe  this  uncommon  grief  to  your  having  throws 
ulT  the  principles  of  religion;  for  if  you  had  not,  yoo 
would  have  been  consoled  with  the  firm  Klief  ih^' 
the  good  lady,  who  was  not  only  the  beat  of 
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motlicrs,  but  llic  most  pious  of  Christians,  was  com- 
j'lctely  happy  in  the  rcahns  of  the  just.'  To  which 
l)aviti  replie<l,  'Though  I  throw  out  my  speculations 
toeDteftaio  tbe  learned  and  metaphysical  worlds  yet, 
in  other  things,  I  do  not  think  so  diflerently  avm 
the  rest  of  mankind  as  you  imagine.'" 

Ilumc  returned  in  I749  to  the  retirement  of  his 
hroihcr'i  house  at  Nincwt■l!^.  p.n<i  iluriii!^  n-sulence 
there  for  two  years  continued  his  remocicllin^'  of  his 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  and  pr^ared  lor  the 
press  his  celebrated  Potitual  Distourm,  The  fumcr 
production  appeared  in  1 75 1,  under  flie  title  of  an 
Imptiry  (ottccrsttii:^  tiu  /'/ ;/,'  ,/.'.  .  !  f' Morals,  publishc<l 

Millar,  the  celebrated  bookseller.  Hume  con- 
sidend  this  the  most  perfect  of  his  works,  and  it  is 
inpoadble  to  resist  admiration  of  the  deaniess  of  the 
aigmnents,  and  the  beautifid  ]>rectsion  of  the  theories ; 
tbe  world,  however,  did  not  extend  to  it  the  balmy 
iaflaenceof  popularity,  and  it  appeared  to  the  author 
that  all  his  litor.iry  otTurts  were  doomed  to  the  un- 
hmj  fate  of  bein^  little  regarded  at  first*  and  of 
eiMttallydecayuig  into  oblivion.  *' In  my  opinion," 
Ecsiys  "(whoou'^ht  not  to  judj^e  on  that  subject),  [it] 
is,  of  all  my  writin<;s,  historical,  philosophical,  or 
litir.uy.  incomparably  the  l>est.  It  Game  Oimotioed 
and  unobserved  into  the  world." 

In  1752,  and  during  the  author's  residence  in 
Edinburgh,  appealed  his  Politiail  Discourses.  The 
Mibjects  of  these  admirable  essays  were  of  interest  to 
everyone,  the  metho*!  of  trcatin:^  thcni  was  compre- 
hensible to  persons  of  common  discernment ;  above 
all,  they  treated  subjects  on  which  the  prejudices  of 
few  abSMotely  refiised  conviction  by  argument,  and 
the  antltor  had  the  opportunity  of  being  appreciated 
and  admired,  even  when  tellini;  tinths.  The  l)o<^k 
in  these  circumstances  was,  in  the  author's  words, 
"the  only  work  of  mine  that  was  successful  on  the 
first  pablication.  It  was  well  received  abroad  and 
at  home."  The  chief  mbjects  were,  *'Commerce, 
Money,  Interest,  the  Balance  of  Tra  ie,  the  I'opnlous- 
ness  of  .\ncient  Nations,  the  Itlea  ■■fa  rertcct  C<ini- 
monwealth."  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Sir  William  rt  tty, 
Hobiies,  and  Locke  had  previously  givot  the  glim- 
neriim  of  more  lil>eral  principles  on  trade  and 
nanuiacture  than  those  which  they  saw  practised, 
and  hinted  at  the  common  prejudices  on  the  use  of 
money  and  the  value  of  labour;  but  Hume  was  the 
first  to  sketch  an  outline  of  some  branches  of  the 
benevolent  system  of  political  economy  framed  by 
his  illnstrions  friend  Adam  Smith.  He  laid  down 
Uboor  as  the  oidy  criterion  of  all  value,  made  a  near 
approach  to  an  ascertainment  of  the  trtic  value  of 
(he  precious  metals,  a  point  not  yet  fully  fixed  among 
economists;  discovered  the  baneful  effects  of  com- 
mercial bmitationi  as  oblwinj^  the  nation  to  trade  in 
a  less  profitable  manner  than  it  would  choose  to  do 
if  uncoastrained,  and  predicted  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  the  funding  system.  The  essay  on  the 
(Kipulousness  of  ancient  nations  was  a  sceptical 
analysis  of  the  authorities  on  that  subject,  doubting 
their  accuracy,  on  the  principle  of  political  economy 
that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation  must 
have  a  ratio  to  its  fruitfulncss  and  tfieir  industry. 
The  essay  wa^  clal»orately  answere<l  by  Dr.  Wallace 
in  a  Dissrrliiiwn  of  the  Xuvihcts  of  Mankiud  -.  but 
lliat  gentleman  only  j)ro<luccd  a  host  of  those 
"aatimrities,"  the  efficacy  of  which  Mr.  Hume  has 
doubted  on  principle.  This  essay  is  an  extremely 
useful  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  in  the 
Essay  on  Miracla.  Mr.  Hume's  "  Idea  of  a  I'erfect 
Commonwealth"  has  been  objected  to  as  an  im- 
pruticaUe  ^atem.  The  author  probably  had  the 
vndxMi  to  imke  this  diaooveiy  huneli^  and  might 
have  tt  loon  eqwcted  it  to  be  applicabk  to  practice 
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as  a  geometrician  might  dream  of  his  .Tnglcs,  straight 
lines,  and  points  being  literally  acLomplishcd  in  the 
measurement  of  an  estate  or  tlic  building  of  a  hou.se. 
The  whole  represents  men  without  passions  or  pre- 
judices working  like  machines;  and  Home  no  donbt 
admitted,  that  while  passion,  prejudice,  and  habit 
forbade  the  safe  attempt  of  such  |)rojetts,  such  ab- 
stract sti uclurcs  ought  to  be  lieM  up  to  the  view  of 
the  legislator,  a^  the  forms  into  which,  so  far  as  he 
can  do  it  with  safety,  he  ought  to  stretch  the  systems 
under  his  administration,  i'lato^  More,  Harrington, 
Hobbes,  and  (according  to  some  accounts)  Berke* 
ley'  had  employed  their  ingenuity  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  Hume  seems  to  have  considered  it 
wort  hy  of  his  attention. 

In  rebmaiy,  175^  David  Hume  mcoeeded  the 
celebrated  Ruddinnn  as  librarian  to  the  Faculty  of 

Advocates.  The  salary  M  as  at  that  time  very  trifling, 
somewhere  we  believe  about  j^40,  but  the  duties 
were  probably  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the 
situation  was  considered  an  acquisition  to  a  man  of 
literary  habits.  It  was  with  this  ample  field  of 
authority  at  his  command,  that  he  sct-ins  to  have 
finally  delermmcil  to  write  a  portion  of  tlic  History 
of  Ett'^laiid.  \\\  1757  lie  rcliniiui-litil  this  ajipoint- 
ment  on  his  removing  to  London,  when  preparing 
for  publication  the  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor. 

In  1753  appeared  the  first  (published)  volume  of 
the  History  of  Ens^lami,  embracing  the  period  from 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  .Stuart  tu  the  death  of 
Charles  1. ;  and,  pai>sing  over  intermediate  events, 
we  may  mention  that  the  next  volume,  containing  a 
continuatimi  of  the  series  of  events  to  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  appeared  in  1 756,  and  tne  third, 
containing  the  " History  of  the  Ifimsc  of  Tudor," 
was  published  in  1759.  "I  was,  1  own,  '  says  the 
author  with  reference  to  the  first  volume,  "  sanguine 
in  my  expectations  of  the  success  of  this  work.  I 
thought  tnat  I  was  the  only  historian  that  had  at 
I. nee  neglected  jircsent  power,  interest,  and  author- 
i!y,  and  the  cry  of  popular  prejudices;  and  as  the 
subject  was  suited  to  every  capacity,  I  ex{^ected  pro- 
portional applause.  But  miserable  was  my  dis- 
appointment; I  was  assailed  by  one  cry  of  reproadi, 
disapprobation,  and  even  detestation;  Lnglish,  Scot- 
tish, and  Irish,  Whig  and  Tory,  churchman  and 
sectary,  freethinker  and  religionist,  patriot  and  cour- 
tier, united  in  their  rage  against  the  man  who  had 
presumed  to  shed  a  generous  tear  for  the  fate  of 
Charles  I.  and  tbe  Earl  of  Strafford ;  and  after  the 
first  ebullitions  of  their  fuiy  were  over,  what  was 
still  more  mortifying  the  book  seemed  to  sink  into 
oblivion."  Of  the  second  he  says,  *' This  perform- 
ance happened  to  pve  less  displeasure  to  the  Whigs 
an«l  was  better  received.  It  not  only  rose  itself,  but 
helped  to  buoy  up  its  unfbrtutuUe  brother."  Of  the 
Hiilorv  of  England  it  is  extremely  difficidt  to  give  a 
fair  and  unbiased  opinion,  because,  while  the  author 
is,  in  general,  one  of  the  most  impartial  writers  on 
this  subject,  it  is  scarcely  a  paradox  to  say,  that  the 
few  ]>artialities  in  which  he  has  indulge<i  have  done 
more  to  warp  the  mind  than  the  violent  prejudices 
of  others.  V'revious  to  his  history,  those  who  wrote 
on  jiolitical  subjects  ranged  them->elves  in  parties, 
and  each  man  proclaimed  with  ojieii  mouth  the  side 
for  which  he  was  about  to  argue,  and  men  heard  him 
as  a  special  pleader.  1 1  umelooiced  over  events  with 
the  eye  of  a  philosopher;  he  seemed  to  be  careless 
of  the  extent  of  the  goo<l  or  bad  of  either  party. 
On  neither  side  did  he  abuse,  on  neither  did  he  laud 
or  even  justify.  The  side  which  he  adopted  seldom 
enjoyed  approbation  or  even  vindication,  and  only 
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in  apolo^  diJ  he  distingui-.li  it  from  that  to  which 
he  was  mimical.  From  this  peculiarity  the  t)j)iii- 
iuns  to  which  he  leaned  aaiuiretl  strength  fron>  the 
ituflrage  of  one  so  apparentlv  impartial  and  uncon- 
oemcd.  Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  genenilly 
attributed,  however,  to  Hume  as  a  historian,  we  can- 
not set  him  down  as  an  enemy  to  liberty.  No  man 
had  {grander  views  of  the  powu  r  of  llu-  human  mind, 
and  of  the  hiyhcr  majesty  of  intellect,  wla-n  compared 
with  the  external  attributes  of  rank;  ami  the  writings 
of  a  Rpttblican  could  not  exceed  in  depictiqg  this 
feeling  the  picture  he  has  drawn  ot  the  parliament 
of  t  li.iiK  -,  1..  .lu  l  of  the  striking  circumstances  of 
the  kini^'s  coiidt  iniKition.  The  instances  in  which 
he  has  shown  himself  to  be  inconsistent,  may  perhaps 
be  more  attributed  to  his  liabits  than  to  bis  opinions. 
His  indolent  benevolence  prompted  a  sympathy  w  ith 
the  oppressed,  and  he  felt  a  reluctance  to  justify  those 
who  assumed  the  aspect  of  active  assailants,  from 
whatcw  r  cause;  while  in  matter^  of  rclij^ion,  mlwiiil; 
all  persuasions  in  mudi  the  same  a^|>cct,  unprejudiced 
himself  be  felt  a  contempt  for  those  who  indulgtxl  in 
pi^ndke^  and  was  more  inclined  to  censaie  than  to 
vindicate  those  who  acted  from  rel^^[!ous  impulse. 

With  all  his  partialities,  however,  let  those  who 
study  the  character  of  the  author  while  they  read  his 
history  recollect,  that  he  never  made  literature  bow 
to  rank,  tiiat  be  never  dattered  a  great  man  to  ob- 
tabi  a  fitvoor,  and  that,  though  long  poor,  he  was 
always  independent.  Of  the  scheming  contradiction 
between  his  life  and  opinions,  we  quote  the  following 
applicable  remarks  from  the  J  dmlnir^h  Rf  ir.i': 

"Few  things  seem  more  unaccountable,  and  in- 
deed absurd,  than  that  Hume  should  have  taken  part 
with  bi^h  church  and  high  monarchy  men.  Tlie 

f ersecutions  which  he  suffered  in  his  youth  from  the 
'resbytcrians  may,  perhaps,  have  iiifluence<i  his 
ecclesiastical  |)arti.aliti€s.  But  that  he  should  have 
sided  witli  the  Tiidors  and  llie  Stuarts  against  the 
people  seems  quite  iaconsistent  with  all  the  great 
traits  of  iiis  chaVacter.  His  unrivalled  sagacity  must 
have  looked  with  contempt  on  the  jireposteiMU-, 
arguments  by  which  the  jtu  dh'inumssd,^  maintain  d. 
His  natural  benevolence  must  have  suggested  the 
cruelty  of  subjecting  the  enjoyments  of  ihousantls  to 
the  caprice  of  one  unfeeling  individual :  and  his  own 
practical  independence  in  private  life  might  have 
taught  him  the  value  of  those  feelings  w  hich  he  has 
so  mischievi  HI -!y  derideil.  Mr.  Fox  seems  to  have 
been  struck  with  some  surprise  at  this  strange  trait 
in  the  character  of  our  philosopher.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  LAing  he  says,  *Ue  was  an  excellent  nuui,  and 
of  great  powers  of  mbd ;  but  his  paitiality  to  kings 
and  princes  is  intolerable.  Xay,  it  is.  in  my  <>]  inii  :i, 
quite  ridiculous:  and  is  more  like  the  fuohvh  aiinoi  a- 
tion  which  wmnen  and  chiMreii  sometimes  have  Utx 
kings,  than  the  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  of  a  philo- 
sopher.'" 

it  would  be  a  vain  task  to  enumerate  th«  contro. 
vcrstal  attacks  on  Hume's  History  of  Eni^iand.  Dr. 

Ilurd  in  his  Dtalo^ufs  cn  the  Eir^iis/i  C\'/!s/:.';i.'!,'u 
Moutly  combateil  his  opinions.  Miller  brought  the 
force  of  his  strongly  thinking  mind  to  a  consideration 
uf  the  subject  at  great  length,  but  he  assumed  too 
much  the  aspect  of  a  special  pleader.  Dr.  Birch 
and  Dr.  Towers  entcrc<l  on  minute  examinations 
of  particular  portions  of  the  narrative;  and  Majur 
Cartwright,  with  more  fancy  than  reason,  alnmst 
caricatured  the  opinions  of  those  who  considered 
that  Hume  had  designedly  painted  the  government 
of  the  Tudon  in  arbitrary  colours,  to  relieve  that  of 
the  Stuarts.  Mr.  Laing  appeared  as  the  champion 
of  the  Scottish  patriots,  and  Dr.  M'Crie  as  the  vin- 
dicator of  the  i'rcsbytcrians;  and  in  our  own  day 


I  two  clabor.ite  worlsS  h.ive  fully  examined  the  stale, 
ments  and  repieseiit.itioii»  of  Hume — the  Brituk 
/Empire  of  Mr.  lirodie,  and  the  exticmdy  unpaitial 
CottstituUoHal  History  of  Hallaro. 

In  the  interval  betwixt  the  publication  of  the  fint 
and  second  volumes  of  the  History,  Hume  produci-d 
the  Natural  History  cf  Rcli^^on.  This  production 
is  one  of  tin  i^e  \s  W  .nliui  h lU  delighted  to  honour. 
In  a  pamphlet  which  Hume  attributed  to  Ilurd  be 
thus  politely  itotices  it:— "The  liew  excepted  out  (rf 
the  wbole  race  of  mankind  are,  we  aee^  our  philoso- 
pher and  his  gang,  with  their  pedlers' ware  or  matter 
and  motion,  who  penetrate  by  their  dis<piisitions  into 
the  secret  sti-uctuie  of  vegetable  and  animal  botlics, 
to  extract,  like  the  naturalists  in  Gulliver,  sunbeam* 
out  of  cucumbers;  just  as  wise  a  project  as  this  of 
raising  religion  out  of  the  intrigues  of  matter  and 
motion.  We  sec  what  the  man  would  1>c  at  through 
all  his  disguises,  and  no  doubt  he  would  l>e  much 
iiiortified  if  we  did  not;  though  the  iii-.covcr)-  wo 
make  is  only  this,  that  of  all  the  slamters  agniusl  re* 
vehtion,  this  befoie  us  is  the  tritest,  the  dirtiest; and 
the  moat  worn  in  the  diudf^ery  of  free-thinking,  not 
but  It  may  pass  with  his  mends,  and  they  have  ny 
free  leave  to  make  their  best  of  it.  What  I  quote  it 
for  is  only  to  show  the  rancour  of  heart  which  pos- 
sesses this  unhappy  man,  and  which  could  induce 
him  to  employ  an  insinuation  a^uast  the  ChristiaB 
and  the  Jewidi  religions  not  only  of  no  weight  in 
itself,  but  of  none,  1  w  ill  venture  to  s.iy,  even  in  his 
own  opinion."'  Hume  says  he  "found  by  Warbur- 
ton's  railing"  that  his  "Inioks  were  beginning  to  \k 
esteemed  in  good  company;"  ami  of  the  particular 
attention  which  the  prelate  l>estowcd  on  the  sc-cptic, 
such  spedmens  as  toe  following  are  to  be  found  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  former;  "I  am  strongly 
tcuij  te  l  I'  ll  to  ]:.T\e  a  stroke  at  Hume  in  parting 
lie  IS  the  author  of  a  little  book  called  Phiioiof'hiial 
Essays:  in  one  of  which  he  argues  against  the  hope 
of  a  God,  and  in  another  (veiy  needlessly,  you  will 
say)  against  the  possibility  of  miracles.  He  has 
crowned  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  jet  he  has  a 
considerable  post  under  government.  1  havt-  a  gieat 
mind  to  do  justice  on  his  aiguments  against  iiiiraclt>, 
which  I  think  might  be  done  in  few  words,  liul 
does  he  deserve  notice?  Is  he  known  among  you? 
Pray  answer  me  these  questions;  for  if  his  own  weight 
keeps  him  down,  I  should  be  sorry  to  contribate  to 
his  advancement  t*»  any  place  but  the  pilhiry."* 

Of  the  very  dificrent  manner  in  which  he  esteemed 
a  calm  and  a  scurrilous  critic,  we  have  happily  been 
able  to  obtain  an  instance,  in  a  copy  of  a  curious 
letter  of  Hume,  which,  although  the  envelope  is  un- 
fortunately lost,  and  the  whole  is  somewhat  mutilated, 
we  can  perceive  from  the  circumstances  to  have  been 
addressed  to  Dr.  John  .Stevvait,  author  of  an  Essay 
on  lilt  Lows  o/ Motion.  It  affoids  a  singular  in-tancc 
of  the  calm  and  forgiving  spirit  of  the  philosi  [  licr: 
"I  am  SO  ^reat  a  lover  of  {Hfacc  that  I  am  resolved 
to  drop  this  matter  altogether,  and  not  to  insert  a 
syll.ilile  ill  the  preface  w  lucli  i  an  li.-.ve  a  tcfcrcncc  to 
_\our  es-say.  The  truth  is,  IchuI'I  take  ii',)  lu-^ergi? 
1-ut  such  a  one  as  woul  l  have  beer,  .i  gieat  Ot.il  Iikj 
cruel,  and  much  exceeding  the  ofteucej  for  tAough 
most  authors  think  that  a  contemptuoits  manner  of 
treating  their  writings  is  but  slightly  revtngied  1^ 
hurting  the  personal  character  and  the  hooourof  their 
antag'iiusts,  1  am  very  far  from  l)eing  of  that  opinion, 
liesides,  as  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  anything 
(and  I  am  not  such  a  sceptic  as  you  may  perhaps 
imagine),  that  your  inserting  such  remarksble  altera^ 
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tioBi  ni  tbe  printed  copy  proceeded  enttrdy  from 

precipitancy' ami  passion,  not  from  nny  fomicfl  inten- 
tion of  Jcccivin^  ilic  society,  I  would  not  take  ailvan- 
li,;.'  '  f  ^uch  an  inciilciit  tu  throw  a  slur  on  a  man  of 
merit  whom  I  esteem,  though  I  might  have  reason 
to  complain  of  hbn.    When  I  am  abased  bf  mdi  a 
fiettow  tt  Warbuitoa^  wlioai  1  neitber  know  nor  care 
far,  I  can  laugh  at  him.  Bm  if  Dr.  Stewart  approadies 
any  way  towards  the  same  style  of  writing,  I  owti  it 
vexes  nK*;  bccatisc  I  conclude  that  some  unguarded 
aa-umstances  of  my  conduct,  though  contrary  to  my 
intcotiooy  had  gben  occasion  to  iL  As  to  your  situa- 
tkm  with  legaid  to  Lofd  Karnes,  I  am  not  so  good 
a  judge.   I  only  know  that  you  had  so  much  the 
better  of  the  argument  that  you  ought  upon  that  ac- 
count to  have  been  more  rescrve<l  in  your  expressions. 
All  laiUexy  ought  to  be  avoided  in  phdosophical 
signaent,  ooth  because  (it  is)  unphilosophical,  and 
because  it  cannot  but  be  oflensire^  let  it  be  ever  an 
gtntle.  What  dien  nnist  we  think  with  v^aid  to  so 
many  insinuations  of  irreligion  to  which  Lord  Kames' 
ppcrgavc  not  the  least  occasion?   This  spirit  of  the 
inquisitor  is,  in  you,  the  effect  of  passion,  and  what 
a  cool  moment  would  easily  correct   But  wlien  it 
pndominates  in  the  dnuacter,  what  ravages  lias  ft 
oommitted  on  reason,  virtue,  truth,  s  obriety,  and 
CTcrything  that  is  \-aluabIe  among  niaiikiml!"  \Vc 
may  at  this  period  of  his  life  cnusider  Hume  as  liaviri}; 
reached  the  age  when  the  mind  has  entirely  ceased 
to  bend  to  circumstances,  and  cannot  be  made  to 
alter  its  habits.   Speaking  of  him  in  this  advanced 
period  of  his  life;  an  author  signing  himself  G.  N., 
sn  i  detailing  some  anecdotes  of  Hume,  with  whom 
he  says  he  was  acquainted,  states  (in  the  Scots  Maga- 
utu)  that  "his  great  views  of  being  singular,  and  a 
vanity  to  show  himself  superior  to  most  peqple^  -led 
lun  to  adTnnoe  many  axioms  that  were  dissonant  to 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  led  him  into  sceptical 
doctrines,  only  to  show  how  minute  and  pu/./.ling 
tliey  Were  to  other  folk;  in  so  far,  that  I  have  often 
seen  him  (in  various  companies,  according  as  he  saw 
«ome  end*— instic  person  there)  combat  either  their 
leligioQs  or  political  principles;  nay,  after  be  had 
strode  them  dumb,  tsuce  up  the  argument  on  their 
side,  with  Of] ml  good -humour,  wit,  and  jocoscness, 
all  to  show  his  pre-eminency."    The  same  person 
mentions  his  social  feelings,  and  the  natural  disposi- 
tion of  lus  temi>er  to  flow  with  the  current  of  what- 
ever society  he  was  in;  and  that  while  he  never 
gambled  he  liad  a  natural  liking  to  whist-playing, 
and  was  so  accomplished  a  player  as  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  shamelc-^  jitoposal  on  the  part  of  a  needy  nxan 
of  rank,  for  bettering  their  mutual  fortunes,  which  it 
need  not  be  said  was  repclk-1.   I>ut  Henry  M*Kenzie, 
who  has  attempted  to  embody  the  rharactfr  of  the 
soqMic  in  the  beautilul  fictioa  of  La  Jftcekt^  has 
drawn,  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  character, 
and  his  great  acquaintance  wi»h  the  philosopher,  a 
more  pleasing  picture.    His  words  are:  "The  unfor- 
tunate nature  of  his  opinions  with  regaid  to  the  theo- 
Rtieal  principles  of  moral  and  rellgioos  truth  never 
in/luenceti  his  regard  for  men  who  held  very  opposite 
sentinnents  on  those  subjects,  which  he  never,  like 
some  v.ain  shallow  sceptics,  introtluced  into  social 
discoone;  on  the  contrary,  when  at  anytime  thecon- 
Tenatioo  tended  that  way,  he  was  doirous  rather  of 
avoiding  any  serious  discussion  on  matters  which  he 
wished  to  confine  to  the  graver  and  less  dangerous 
consirleration  of  cool  philosophy.     He  had,  it  mi^ht 
be  said,  in  the  language  which  the  Grecian  historian 
applies  to  an  illustrious  Roman,  two  minds;  one 
which  indulged  in  the  metaphysiGal  scepticism  which 
Us  genhw  cmiU  invenl»  iMt  wUdt  it  codd  not  always 
disentanginj  anoOer  nmple^  natanl,  and  friayinl, 
vol.  ti. 
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which  made  his  con  venation  delightful  to  his  fi{end% 

and  even  frequently  conciliated  men  whose  principles 
of  belief  his  pliilosophical  doubts,  if  they  had  not 
power  to  shake,  liad  tjrieved  and  offended.  During 
the  latter  period  of  his  life  I  was  frequently  in  his 
company  amidst  peiSOBt  of  genuine  piety,  and  I 
never  heard  him  ventwe  a  remark  at  which  such 
men,  or  ladies — still  more  susceptible  than  men — 
could  take  offence.  His  good  nature  and  Ik-iu-vo- 
lence  prevented  such  an  injury  to  his  hearers;  it  was 
unfortunate  that  he  often  forgot  what  injury  some  of 
his  writings  might  do  to  his  readers."  * 

Hume  was  now  a  man  of  a  very  full  habit,  and 
somewhat  given  to  indolence  in  all  ocCTipaiinns  liiu 
that  of  literature.  An  account  of  himself,  m  a  U  tter 
to  his  relation  Mr>.  I  'y>art,  may  amuse  from  its  calm 
pleasantry  and  good-humour:  "  My  compliments  to 
Us  sdidtorsUpi.  Unfbrtnnaldy  I  have  not  a  hone 
at  mcsent  to  cany  my  firt  caioui  to  my  its  respects 
to  nb  superior  oboity.  But  if  be  iinds  travellitig  re. 
quisite  either  for  his  health  or  the  captain's,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  entertain  him  here  as  long  as  we  can  do 
it  at  another's  expense,  in  hopes  that  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  do  it  at  our  own.  Pray,  tell  the  solicitor 
that  I  have  been  readii^  hitely,  in  an  dd  anthor 
called  Strabo,  that  in  some  cities  of  ancient  Gaul 
there  was  a  fixed  lej^al  standarri  established  for  cor- 
|>ulency,  and  that  the  vr!i:Uc  kept  a  measure,  beyond 
which,  if  any  belly  prc  umed  to  increase,  the  pro- 
prietor of  that  belly  x'.  a,  (obliged  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 
public,  nraportionaiile  to  its  rotundity.  lU  would  it 
fare  with  his  wondiip  and  I  (me),  if  such  a  law  should 
pass  our  parli.ament,  for  I  am  afraid  we  are  already 
got  beyond  the  .statute.  I  wonder  indeed  no  harpy 
of  the  treasury  has  ever  thought  of  this  method  of 
raising  money.  Taxes  00  luxury  are  always  most 
approved  of,  and  no  one  wiU  say  that  the  carrying 
about  a  portly  belly  is  of  any  use  or  necessity.  'Tis 
a  mere  superfluous  ornament,  and  is  a  proof  too  that 
its  proprietor  enjoys  greater  plenty  than  he  puts  to 
a  gooii  use;  and,  therefore,  'tis  fit  to  reduce  nim  to 
a  level  with  his  fellow-subjects  by  taxes  and  impoat* 
tions.  As  the  lean  people  are  the  most  active^  ini« 
quiet,  and  amMtious,  they  everywhere  govern  the 
world,  and  may  certainly  oppress  their  ant.agonistS 
whenever  they  ])lease.  Heaven  forbid  that  W  hig 
and  Tory  .should  ever  be  abolished,  for  then  the 
nation  might  ht  split  into  iaX.  and  lean,  and  our  faction, 
I  am  afnud,  wouldbeinapiteoaatakiae.  The  only 
comfort  i.s  if  they  oppress  us  vey  much  we  should 
at  last  change  sides  with  them.  Besides,  who  knows 
if  a  t.i\  Were  inij'Ose<i  on  fatness,  but  some  jealous 
divine  might  pretend  that  the  church  was  in  danger. 
1  cannot  but  bless  the  memory  of  Julius  Corsar  for 
the  great  esteem  he  cqncssed  for  m  men,  and  his 
aveinon  to  lean  ones.  All  the  world  allows  that  the 
emperor  wa^  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  wal^  and 
the  greatest  judge  of  mankind." 

In  the  year  1756,  the  philosophical  calm  of  Hume 
appeared  in  dai^er  of  bemg  disturbed  by  the  fulmina- 
tions  of  the  dmrch.  The  outcry  against  his  doubting 
philosophy  became  loud,  scepticism  b^an  to  be 
looked  on  as  synonymous  with  infidelity,  and  some 
of  the  fiercer  spirits  endeavoured  to  urge  on  the 
church  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  freedom  of 
opinion.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  commenced 
before  the  committee  of  overtures  on  the  27th  of  May, 
and  a  long  debate  ensued,  in  wUch  some  were  pleased 
to  maintain  th.it  Hume,  not  being  a  Christian,  was 
not  a  fit  person  to  be  judged  by  the  venerable  court. 
For  a  more  full  narrative  of  those  proceedings  wc 
refer  to  the  life  of  HENav  Homk  of  Kames,  who 
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WIS  iobjeeted  to  the  aane  sttenpt  st  penecotioa. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  work'^  of  the  two  nutliDrs,  jm!)- 
lishcfi  during  the  session  of  the  a->>cinLly,  auil  circu- 
lated among  the  mcmbors,  the  winter  laid  down  tlic 
following  as  propositions  which  he  wouhl  be  enabled 
to  pfove  were  the  avowed  opinions  of  Mr.  Hume: — 
**  1st,  All  distinction  between  vixtoe  and  vice  is neielj 
hnaginary— 2d,  Justice  has  no  fotindation  fiutber 
than  it  contributes  to  public  advantaj^o— 3d,  Adultery 
is  very  lawful,  but  sometimes  not  expedient — 4th, 
Religion  and  its  ministers  arc  prejudicial  to  mankind, 
and  will  always  be  found  either  to  run  into  the  heights 
of  sapefsthion  or  enthodasm — 5th,  Christianity  has 
no  evidence  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation — 6th,  Of 
all  the  modes  of  Chrisli.inity,  PojK'ry  is  the  lx>st,  and 
the  reformation  from  thence  was  only  tlic  work  of 
madmen  and  enthusiasts. "  The  overture  was  rejected 
by  the  committee,  and  the  indefatigable  vindicatorb 
of  Rlifk»  brought  the  naUtcr  under  a  diffeicnt  shape 
before  die  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  but  that  body 
very  properly  decided  on  several  grounds,  among 
which,  not  the  least  applicable  was,  "to  prevent  their 
entering  further  into  so  abstruse  and  metaphysical  a 
subiect/'  that  it  "would  be  more  for  the  purposes  of 
edification  to  dismiss  the  process." 

In  1759  appeared  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scot- 
land,  and  the  similarity  of  the  subjects  in  which  he 
and  Hume  were  engagfi!  i>ii >i!lih-'1  an  interchanj^e  of 
iuforniation,  and  a  lasting  friendship,  honourable  to 
both  these  great  men.  Hume  was  singidarly  desti- 
tnte  of  Utcnuy  jealousy;  and  of  the  muifiected  wel- 
come which  he  gave  to  a  woilc  treading  on  his  own 

i)eculiar  path,  we  could  give  many  instances  «lid  our 
imits  permit.  He  never  withheld  a  helping  hand 
to  any  author  who  might  be  considered  his  rival, 
and,  excepting  in  one  instance,  never  peevishly  men- 
tioned a  living  liteiaiy  author  in  his  worlcs.  The 
instance  we  allude  to  is  a  remark  on  Mr.  Tytler's 
vindication  of  Queen  Mary,  and  referring  the  reader 
to  a  copy  of  it  below,'  it  is  right  to  remark,  that  it 
seems  more  dictatcnl  by  contempt  of  the  arguments, 
than  spleen  towards  the  penon  of  the  author. 

Anyaocount  of  the  litenuy  society  in  which  Hume 
spent  his  horns  of  leisure  and  conviviality  would  ht- 
volve  in  a  ciiiiiplctc  literary  history  of  Scotland 
during  that  period,  unsuitable  to  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary. With  all  the  eminent  men  of  that  illustrious 
period  of  Scottish  literature  he  was  intimately  ac- 
qudntcd;  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  man  of  dignified 
omI  respected  intellect,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  great  names;  but  in  the  less  calm  employments 
in  which  literary  nun  of  all  periods  occupy  them- 
selves, he  was  somewhat  shunned,  as  a  person  loo 
lukewarm,  indolent,  and  goodphnmomcd,  to  support 
Uteraiy  war&ie.  An  amasiwig  specimen  of  his  char* 
acter  in  this  respect  is  mennotied  by  M*Kenae  in 
his  life  of  I  lome.  When  two  numbers  of  a  jxfriodical 
work,  entitled  the  r.dtnbut-^h  A'lTvrri',  were  published 
in  1755,  the  bosom  friends  of  Hume,  who  were  the 

*  "But  there  is.ipcrs  in  th.it  h.Tiwnilcn  in  /';^<<;o-,  liistori- 
cal  SUlJ  critic.il,  uUd  ihc-  tvu^cn.  '-  ,ii;.Kr'.t  M  iry  c'juccn  t.f 
Scots:  .1-1  i  h  c',  ,itti.-;niitcii  ti-  rrli;:i  tin-  I.  T'^n^-  ii.irrttive. 
He  quotes  a  &uiglc  {u»aage  uf  Uic  narruuvc,  in  which  Mary  ii 
Hid  ria^  la  tmw  aanwinf:  and  then  a  ngie  paaMge 
fima  GoooB,  is  which  the  boMtt  liniply  that  the  will  tunwcr, 
and  be  very  civilly,  and  almoM  direcUy,  calli  the  auAar  a 
liar,  on  account  of  thu  pretended  contrMiction.  That  whole 
Jmjtiiry,  fr'im  beginning  to  end,  is  compwied  of  *uch  M:an- 
dalous  iirtiulcs:  and  from  this  insuincc  the  rcidcr  iivay  judge 
of  the  cmdour,  fair  dealing,  %fracity,  .-jnd  go.xl  maiincn.  of 
the  inquirer.  There  are,  indeed,  three  events  in  our  hiitory 
which  may  be  regarded  a»  touchtlones  of  ixut^-men.  An 
Ensli^  Whig,  who  asscrta  the  reality  of  the  Popish  Plot— .tn 
Iriui  Catholic,  who  denic*  the  tiuwacre  in  1641 — and  a  Scottish 
Jaoobite,  who  mairuins  the  innocence  of  Queen  Mary 
Cfcdumen  beyond  the  reach  of  aisimmtar: 
1  bt  kft  to  tfaair  iN^udicaa.** 


conductors,  concealed  it  firom  him,  bectnae,  "I  have 

heard,"  .says  M  'Kcnzie,  "that  they  were  afraid  both  i>f 
his  extreme  good  nature,  and  his  extreme  artless.'-.(  s>; 
that,  from  the  one,  their  criticisms  would  have  htcii 
weakene<i  or  suppressed,  and,  from  the  other,  thar 
secret  discovcretl;"  and  it  was  not  till  Hume  luid  re- 
peated his  astonishment  that  persons  in  Scotland 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  literary  circle  of  Edinbarph 
could  have  produceil  so  able  a  \M<rk.  that  he  \*as 
made  acquainted  with  the  secret.  In  wliimsical  re- 
venge of  the  want  of  confidence  displayed  by  his 
friends*  Hume  gravely  maintained  himself  to  be  the 
author  of  a  hnmoroos  work  of  Adam  Feignson,  7%e 
History  of  Sister  Pfs^,  and  penned  a  letter  to  the 
publisher,  which  any  person  who  might  peruse  it 
without  knowing  the  circumstances  couhl  not  fail  to 
consider  a  sincere  acknowledgment.  Hume  was  a 
iueml)er  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  after- 
wards meiged  into  the  Koyal  Sodcty  of  £dinbugli» 
and  acted  as  joint  sectetary  along  with  Dr.  Moim\ 
junr.  He  was  als<i  a  memlxr  of  the  illustrious  Poker 
Club,  and  not  an  uncongenial  one,  so  long  as  the 
member*  held  their  unobstrusive  discussion  in  a 
taverUf  over  a  small  quantity  of  daret;  but  when 
this  mediod  of  managing  matters  was  abolidied,  aad 
the  Institution  merged  mto  the  more  consequential 
denomination  of  "The  Select  Society,"  amid>t  the 
exertions  of  many  elo<]uent  and  dist :nguiNhed  men, 
he  was  only  remarkable,  along  with  his  friend  Adam 
Smith,  for  ha>Tng  never  opened  his  mouth. 

In  1 761  Mr.  Hume  published  the  two  renuuning 
volumes  of  the  History  of  England,  treating  of  the 
jieriod  previous  to  the  acce^^ion  of  the  liou^c  of 
Tudor.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  rccencd  with 
"tolerable,  .and  but  tolerable  success."  Whitakcr, 
Hallam,  Tunier,  and  others,  have  examined  their 
respective  portions  of  this  period  of  history  with  cart, 
and  |>ointed  out  the  inaccuracies  of  Hume;  but  the 
subject  did  not  possess  so  much  political  interest  as 
the  later  periods,  and  general  readers  have  not  lj«n 
much  tlisposed  to  discuss  the  question  of  his  general 
accuracy.  Men  such  as  the  first  name  we  have 
mentioned  have  attacked  him  with  peevitliness  on 
local  and  ohsctne  matten  of  antiqoatian  teseudi, 
which  a  historian  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  neglecting : 
others,  however,  who  seem  well  informed,  have  fouml 
serious  objections  to  his  accuracy.  In  an  article  on 
the  "Saxon  Chronicle,"  which  appeared  in  the  Ro 
trospectrvt  Kei'iru<,  by  an  appuendy  wett-informed 
writer,  he  is  charged  in  these  terms:  "It  would  be 
perfectly  startling  to  popular  credulity  should  all  the 
instances  Ix'  (juoted  in  which  the  text  of  Hume,  in  the 
remoter  periods  more  especially,  is  at  the  most  positive 
varianoewith  the  authorities  he  pretends  to  rest  upon. 
In  a  series  of  historical  inquizies  which  the  writer  of 
this  attide  had  some  yean  since  paiticQlar  oocaiiaa 
to  suj>erintend,  aberrations  of  this  kind  were  so  fre- 
(juently  detected,  that  it  became  neces!>ar>-  to  lay  it 
•  lown  as  a  rule  never  to  afimit  a  t|U(itation  from  that 
popular  historian  when  the  authorities  he  pretends 
to  refer  to  were  not  accessible  for  the  purpose  of  pit* 
vious  comparison  and  coofiimation." 

Hume,  now  pretty  Cur  advanced  in  life,  had  formed 
the  n>iiluiion  of  ending  his  days  in  literary  retirtmcni 
in  his  own  country,  when,  in  1763,  he  was  sohalcd 
by  the  Earl  of  Hertford  to  attend  him  on  his  embassy 
to  Paris,  and  after  having  declined,  on  n  second  in- 
vitation he  accepted  the  sitoatioo.  In  the  ibU  bhat 
of  a  wide-spread  reputation  the  philosopht  r  »  as  now 
surroimdcd  by  a  new  world  of  literary  rn  aN,  uniia. 
tors,  and  admirers,  and  he  received  from  a  ciiclc 
of  society  ever  searching  for  what  was  new,  bril- 
liant, and  striking,  numwrless  marks  of  dtstincboib 
highly  flattering  to  his  litcnujr  pnd^  thom^  not  tt* 
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mixed  wiih  afTectation.  In  some  very  amu'^ing  letters 
to  his  friends  written  during  this  inrricxl  he  shows 
that  if  be  was  weak  enoqgh  to  feel  vain  of  these  dis- 
liiieikns,  tie  bad  smcerity  enough  to  say  to. 

The  fashionable  people  of  Paris,  and  especially 
the  ladies  practised  on  the  patient  and  good-hu- 
moured ]>hilo-,< /]  ht  r  i  vrry  torturL'  \vliiLh  their  ex- 
treme <les  ire  tu  rtnilcr  him  and  theni!>cives distinguished 
could dicUtc.  "From  what  has beCII abeady  said  uf 
kin,''  says  Lord  CharkoMnt,  "it  is  appaitent  tliai  liis 
ooovenatton  to  strangers,  and  particniarly  to  French* 
men,  could  belittle  delightful,  and  still  more  particu- 
larly one  would  suppose  to  French  women  ;  aiul  yet 
no  lady's  toilette  was  complete  witliout  Hume's  at- 
tendance. At  Uie  opera  his  broad  unmeaning  face 
was  usually  seen    Av  dmx /i^ts  The  ladies 

in  France  gave  the  ton,  and  the  ton  was  deism." 
Madame  D  Epinay,  who  temis  him  "Grand  et  gros 
hi'.torl'i^ni[i]ic  d'Anglcterre,"  mentions  that  it  was 
tlie  will  of  one  of  his  entertainers  that  he  should  act 
the  jMUt  oC  a  sultan,  endeavouring  to  secure  by  his 
dbqucncc  the  afliection  of  two  beautiful  female  slaves. 
The  philosopher  was  accordingly  whiskered,  tur- 
bttied,  and  hlackent-f!.  ami  |ilace<i  on  a  sofa  Ijetwixt 
two  of  the  mo^t  ceitbrated  iieauties  of  Paris.  Ac- 
corrling  to  the  instructions  he  had  receiveil,  he  bent 
bis  knees,  and  struck  his  brea>t  (or.  as  madiime  has 
it,  **le  ventre"),  but  his  tongue  could  not  bebron^t 
to  assist  his  actions  further  than  by  uttering  "£h 
bien !  mes  demoiselles — Eh  bien !  vous  voili  done — 
Eh  bien  !  vous  voili — vous  voila  ici?"  exclamations 
which  he  repeated  until  he  had  exhausted  the  pa- 
tience of  those  he  w  as  expected  to  entertain.  ^ 

la  176c,  Lord  Hertibra  being  (qipouited  Jord-lieu* 
tenant  of  Irdand,  Mr.  Home,  acooidinif  to  his  cx> 

pectation,  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  t  niti.i'-w-. 
and  he  officiated  as  char;^i'  d'aflaiifs  until  the  .n rival 
of  the  Duke  of  kichnior.d.  Hume,  who  had  a 
angular  antipathy  to  Englaml,  and  w  ho  had  previ- 
ously enjoyed  himself  only  in  the  midst  of  his  social 
literary  drcle  at  £dinbaI^gh,  insensibly  acquired  a 
relish  for  the  good-humoured  politeness  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  French;  and  on  his  return  home  in 
J/tkj  he  left  behind  him  a  number  of  regretted 
friends,  among  whom  were  two  celebrated  females, 
the  MarchiiMiesa  De  Barbantane  and  the  Countess 
De  Bottfltera,  who  conducted  a  friendly,  and  even 
extremely  intimate,  correspondence  with  the  philoso- 
pher to  the  day  of  his  death.* 

In  the  order  of  time  '.v c  come  now  to  the  iliscus- 
sion  of  an  incident  connected  with  bis  residence  on 
the  Continent  whidi  forms  a  very  remailcaUe  epoch 
ia  the  liiiB  of  Hain»— we  mean  his  controversy  vrith 
RoQSSeaiL  Before  making  any  statements,  however, 
it  is  r^jht  to  warn  our  readers  that  an  acct>unt  of  this 
memorable  transaction,  sufficient  to  give  him  an  ac- 
qtiaintance  with  all  its  peculiarities,  would  exceed 
oar  limits,  which  permit  of  but  a  slight  glance  at  the 
incidental  and  that  Indeed  it  is  quite  mipossihle  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  grotcsfpicncss  of  some  of 
the  incidents,  and  the  peculiarities  of  character  so 
vividly  displayed,  without  a  perusal  of  the  original 
docutnents,  which  are  easily  accessible,  and  will  well 
repay  the  trouble  o!  perusal. 

When  in  1762  the  pariianwrnt  of  Paris  issued  an 
arr/t  against  Koassean  on  aeeotmt  of  his  opinions, 
Hume  was  applied  to  by  a  friend  in  Paris  to  discover 
for  him  a  retreat  in  England.  Hume  willingly  under- 
took a  task  so  congenial,  but  it  did  not  suit  the  cele- 
brated exile  at  that  time  to  avail  himself  of  bts  dfer. 
Roitasiean,  talcing  every  opportunity  to  complain  of 
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the  misfortunes  he  suffered,  the  transaction  with 
Hume  was  a^in  set  on  foot  at  the  instigation  of  the 
MarchionessDe  Verdlin.  Hume  wrote  to  KooMean, 
offering  his  senrioea,  and  tlie  latter  retamed  hhn 

an  answer  overflowing  with  extravagant  jrT  tudc. 
Rousseau  had,  it  appeared,  discovered  an  11  u^tnious 
method  of  making  himself  interestini^' :  he  jirctended 
extreme  poverty,  and  had  offers  of  assistance  re* 
peatedly  made  him,  which  he  publicly  and  disdain* 
iuUy  refused,  while  lie  had  m  reality,  as  Himie 
aiterwards  discovered,  vesooroes  snfRdent  to  provide 
for  his  support.  In  pure  simplicity  ITume  fomicd 
several  designs  for  imposing  on  Rousseau's  ignorance 
of  the  world,  and  establishing  him  comfortably  in 
life,  without  allowing  him  to  know  that  he  was  as- 
sisted by  otlwrs ;  and  the  plan  finally  conduded  and 
acted  on  was,  that  he  should  be  comfortably  boarded 
in  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Davenport,  at  Wooton,  in  the 
county  of  1  )erl)y — a  gentleman  w  ho  kindly  undertook 
to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  irritable  philosopher  by 
accepting  of  a  remuneration  amounting  to  ^^30  a  year. 
Rousseau  arrived  in  London,  and  appewiqg  in  pub- 
lic in  his  Armenian  dress,  exdted  mn^  notion  both 
from  the  ]niblic  in  general,  and  from  literary  men. 
Hume,  by  his  interest  with  the  govcniment,  obtained 
for  him  a  pension  of  £\oo  a  year,  which  it  suited, 
those  in  authority  to  wish  should  be  kept  secret. 
Rousseau  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  this  condi* 
tion,  but  he  afterwards  declined  the  grant,  hinting 
at  the  secrcsy  as  an  impediment  to  his  acceptance  of 
it  ;  his  zealous  friend  j>rocured  the  removal  of  this 
inn>edimeiJt,  and  the  pension  was  again  ofTered,  but 
its  publicity  aiforded  a  far  more  gratifying  oppor> 
timitv  of  refusal.  Immediatdy  aiter  be  bad  retutd 
to  Wooton  with  his  housekeeper  and  his  dog, 

nothing  c>ccurred  npjiarently  to  infringe  his  amicable 
intercourse  with  Hume;  hut  that  individual  was 
little  aware  of  the  storm  in  preparation.  The  foreign 
philosopher  bq^n  to  discover  the  interest  of  his  first 
appearance  in  Britain  subnding.  He  was  not  in  a 
place  where  he  could  be  follow^  by  crowds  of  won- 
dering admirers;  the  press  was  lukewarm  and  regard, 
less,  ami  sometimes  ventured  to  bestow  on  him  a 
sneer;  and  above  all,  no  one  sought  to  persecute 
him.  The  feelings  which  these  unplca^g  dicum- 
stances  oocasionea  appear  to  have  been  nmaed  to 
sodden  action  by  a  sarcastfc  letter  fn  the  name  of 

llie  King  of  Pmssia,  of  which  Rousseau  jire^umed 
I)  Alenibert  to  have  lieen  the  author,  Imt  %'.l:uli  was 
claimed  by  Horace  \V.iljM>le,  and  which  made  the 
circle  of  the  European  journals;  and  by  an  anony. 
mous  critique  of  a  somewhat  slighting  nature,  which 
bad  issued  from  a  British  magarinfi  but  which  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  remarked  or  mudi  known  at 
the  j>crio<!.  Of  these  two  jiroductiuns  it  jdeascd 
Rousseau  to  presume  I'avid  Hume  the  instigator, 
and  he  immediately  frame<l  in  his  mind  the  i<lea  of  a 
black  project  bid  for  his  ruin,  countenanced  and 
devised  by  his  beneftctor  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship.  Rousseau  then  wrote  a  fierce  letter  to  Hume, 
charging  him  in  somewhat  vague  terms  with  a  num. 
bcr  of  horrible  designs  and  f^er.t  ial  manner 

of  those  who  bring  accusations  of  unutterable  things, 
referring  him  tO  lui  Own  goiltT  hmst  for  a  more  lull 
explanation.  Home  naturally  Tcquested  a  iarther 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  ominoos  epistle, 
and  he  received  in  answer  a  narrative  which  occupies 
forty  printed  pages.  It  were  vain  to  enumerate  the 
subjects  of  complaint  in  this  celebrated  document. 
There  was  an  accusation  of  terrible  affectation  on  the 
part  of  Hume  in  getting  a  portrait  of  the  tmfortunate 
exile  engraved;  he  had  insulted  him  by  procorii^ 
dinners  to  be  sent  to  his  lodgings  in  London  (a  cir> 
cnmirancft  whidi  Haneaccomited  for  on  the  ground 
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of  there  having  been  no  convenient  chop-house  in  the 
neighbourhool).  He  had  also  nnttcrd  him  (an  at- 
tention which  Hume  maintains  was  not  unacceptable 
at  the  period)  with  a  deep-laid  malignity.  Hume 
*  had  also  fonned  a  plan  of  opening  all  ois  leltera  and 
exanuning  hts  correspondence  (an  accoaation  which 
Hume  <lciiic<!).  Hume  was  intimate  with  the  son 
of  an  imlivulu.il  who  entertaineii  towards  Kousseau 
a  mortal  hatred.  A  narrative  of  the  treatment  which 
Rousseau  had  met  with  at  Neufchatel,  and  which  he 
wished  to  have  published  in  Kngland,  was  delayed 
at  the  press;  but  we  shall  give  in  Rousseau's  own 
words  (as  translated)  the  most  deadly  article  of  the 
charge,  premising  that  the  circumstances  were  occa- 
sioned by  Hume  s  having  attempted  to  impose  on 
Um  a  ooodi  hired  and  pa]f«d  for  as  a  retour  vehicle: 
— "As  we  were  sitting  one  evening,  after  supper, 
silently  by  the  fire^slae,  I  caught  his  eye  intently 
fixed  on  mine,  as  indeed  happened  ver\-  often:  and 
that  in  a  manner  of  which  it  is  very  diiiicult  to  <'i\c 
an  idea.  At  that  time  he  gave  me  a  steadfast, 
piercing  look,  mixed  with  a  sneer,  which  greatly  dis- 
turbed me.  To  get  rid  of  the  embarrassment  I  lay 
under,  I  endeavoured  to  look  full  at  him  in  my  turn; 
bat  in  fixing  my  eyes  against  his  I  felt  the  most  in- 
expressible terror,  and  was  :L;ed  soon  to  turn  them 
away.  The  speech  and  physiognomy  of  the  good 
David  is  that  of  an  honest  num;  but  v^Mit^  great 
Godl  did  tliis  good  nan  bonow  those  ems  he  6xe« 
so  steroljraad  nnaeeooiitably  on  Aoae  of  his  firiends? 
The  impression  of  this  look  remainctl  with  me  and 
gave  me  much  uneasiness.  My  trouble  increased 
even  to  a  degree  of  fainting;;  and  if  I  fiad  not  l>een 
relieved  byanefhision  of  tears  I  had  been  suflbcated. 
Presently  after  this  I  was  seized  with  the  most  vio- 
lent remorse;  I  even  desj^sed  myself;  till  at  length 
in  a  transport,  which  I  still  remember  with  delight, 
I  spranj^  on  his  neck,  embraced  him  eagerly,  while 
almost  choked  with  sobbing,  and  bathea  in  tears,  I 
cried  out  in  broken  accents,  No,  no,  David  Hume 
cannot  be  treacherous.  If  he  be  not  the  best  of  men, 
he  most  he  the  basest  of  mankind.  David  Hume 
politely  returned  my  embraces,  and,  gently  tapping 
fne  on  the  back,  rcpeate<l  several  times,  in  a  j^ood- 
natured  and  easy  tone.  Why,  « liat,  niy  dciir  sir ! 
nay,  my  dear  sir  {  Oh,  my  dear  sir !  He  baiU  nothing 
more.  I  felt  my  heart  yearn  within  me.  Wa  went 
to  bed;  and  I  set  out  the  next  day  for  the  country." 

The  chaise  terminates  with  accusing  Hume  of 
wilful  blindness,  in  not  being  aware,  from  the  ne- 
glect with  \\hich  Rousseau  treated  him,  that  the 
blackness  of  his  heart  had  been  discovered.  Soon 
after  the  controversy  was  tenninaled,  a  ludicrous 
acoonnt  of  its  amusing  drcumstances  was  given  to 
the  public;  the  extreme  wit  and  humorous  pun- 
gency of  which  will  excuse  our  insertion  of  it,  while 
we  nay  also  ynt  iuion,  that  with  its  air  of  raillcr)'  it 
rives  an  extremely  correct  abstract  of  the  charge  of 
Rousseau.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  terms 
made  use  of  shov  the  author  to  have  been  ooUoqui- 
allv  acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  Seottbh  law, 
although  it  is  not  likely  that  a  professional  jH-rson 
would  have  introduced  terms  applicable  only  to  civil 
transactions  into  the  mode!  of  a  criminal  indictment. 
We  have  found  this  production  in  the  Scots  Afaga- 
SMML  Mr.  Ritchie  says  it  appeared  in  the  St,  Jamt/ 
Chmuek:  ia  which  it  nay  have  been  fint  pub. 
kihioda 

READS  OF  AN  INDICTMEMT  lAn>  BY  J.  J.  XOtTSSBAU, 

PHILOSOPHER,  AGAINST  D.  HUME,  ESQ. 

I.  That  the  said  David  Humc^  to  the  great  scandal 
of  philosophy,  and  not  having  the  fitness  of  thingi 
before  Us  vftt,  did  €onoert  a  {dan  irtdi  Messts. , 


RUMS. 

Froachin,  Voltaire,  and  D'Alembert,  to  rain  the  said 

T.  J.  Rousseau  Un  ever  by  bringing  him  over  to  Eng. 
land,  and  there  settling  him  to  bis  heart's  cootenL 

2.  That  the  said  David  Hume  did,  with  a  nsli* 
cious  and  traitorous  intent,  procure,  or  cause  to  Ik 
procured,  by  himself  or  somebody  else,  one  penrion 
of  the  yearly  value  of  jC\oo,  or  therealH>u!>,  to  be 
jiai.i  to  tlie  saiil  J.  J.  Rous.seau,  on  account  ot'  Uio 
i)cing  a  philosopher,  cither  privately  or  publicly,  as 
to  him,  the  said  J.  J.  Kousseau,  should  seem  mecL 

3.  That  the  said  David  Hume  did,  one  night  after 
he  left  Paris,  put  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  bodily 
fear  by  talking  in  his  sleep;  although  the  said  J.  J. 
K.  Lis^ciu  doth  not  know  whether  the  said  r>av!d 
Hume  was  really  asleep,  or  whether  he  bharamcd 
Abraham,  or  what  he  meant. 

4.  That,  at  another  time,  as  the  said  David  Hume 
and  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  were  sitting  op(Kisite 
each  other  by  the  fireside  in  London,  he,  the  said 
David  Hume,  did  look  at  him,  the  said  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, in  a  manner  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  j^ive  any 
idea;  that  he,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  to  get  rid  of  the 
embarrassment  he  was  under,  endeavoured  to  look 
full  at  him,  the  said  David  Hume,  in  retam,  to  tij 
if  be  could  not  stare  him  out  of  countenance:  but  in 
fixing  his  eyes  against  his,  the  said  David  Hume's, 
he  felt  the  most  inexpressible  terror,  and  was  obliged 
to  turn  them  away,  insomuch  that  the  said  J.  J, 
Rousseau  doth  in  bis  heart  think  and  believe,  u 
much  as  he  bdieves  anything,  that  be  the  said  Dimd 
I  lume  is  a  certain  composition  of  a  triilte>witGh  and 

a  rattlesnake. 

5.  11. at  the  said  David  Hume  on  the  same  even- 
ing, alter  i>olitely  returning  the  embraces  of  him,  the 
said  J.J.  Rousseau,  and  gently  tapping  him  on  the 
back,  did  repeat  several  times  in  a  good-natured  easy 
tone,  the  words,  "Why,  what,  my  dear  rir!  Nay,  my 
dear  sir!  Oh,  my  dear  sir!"— From  whoncc  the  said 
J.  J.  Kousseau  doth  conclude,  as  he  thinks  upjn  yjlid 
and  sufficient  grounds,  that  he  the  sai<l  David  Hume 
is  a  traitor;  albeit  he,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  doth 
acknowledge  that  the  physiognomy  of  the  good  David 
is  that  of  an  honest  man,  all  but  those  terrible  eyes 
of  his,  which  he  must  have  borrowed;  but  he,  the 
said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  vows  to  God  he  cannot  ooBceive 
from  whom  or  what. 

6.  That  the  said  David  Hume  hath  more  inquisi- 
tivenem  about  him  than  hecomcth  a  philosopher,  and 
did  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  being  alone  whh 
thegovemante  of  him,  the  sai<l  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

7.  That  the  said  David  Hume  did  most  atrociously 
and  flagitiously  put  him,  the  said  J.  J  Kousseau, 
philosopher,  into  a  passion;  as  knowing  that  then  be 
would  be  guilty  of  a  number  of  absurdities. 

8.  That  the  said  David  Hume  must  have  published 
Mr.  Walpole's  letter  in  the  newspapers,  because,  at 
that  time,  there  was  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child 
in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  said  Da\id 
Hume^  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  the  printcn  of 
the  sevenl  Bewspa]}ers  aforesaid. 

9.  That  somebody  in  a  certain  nagadoe^  and 
somebody  else  in  a  certain  newspaper,  said  some- 
thing against  him,  the  said  John  James  Rousseau, 
which  he,  the  said  J.  J.  Kousseau,  is  persuaded,  for 
the  reason  above  mentioned,  could  be  nobody  but 
the  said  David  Home. 

10.  That  the  .said  J.  J.  Rousseau  knows  that  be, 
the  said  David  Hume,  did  open  and  peruse  the  letters 
of  him,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  because  he  one  day 
saw  the  said  David  Hume  go  out  of  the  room  alter 
his  own  servant,  who  had  at  that  time  a  letter  of  the 
said  J.  J.  Rousseau's  in  his  haods;  which  must  have 
been  in  order  to  take  it  fton  the  servant,  open  it,  and 

lend  the  cBBttntfr 
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11.  That  the  said  David  Hume  did,  at  the  instiga- 
tioB  flf  the  devil,  tai  a  most  wicked  and  unnatural 
muBR;  tend,  or  cause  to  be  sent»  to  the  lodnags  of 
him,  the  nid  J.  J.  Rousseau,  one  dish  of  becMteaks, 

thereby  mcamnji  to  insinuate  that  he,  the  said  J.  J. 
Rouleau,  \v.-v?i  a  bcgyar,  and  canic  over  to  Knfjiand 
to  ask  aim-*;  whereas,  be  it  known  to  all  men  by 
these  presents,  that  be,  the  said  John  Jaroes  Rous- 
seau, broi^it  with  him  the  meeiiB  of  sustenance,  and 
did  not  come  with  an  emp^  pone;  as  he  doubts  not 
bat  he  can  lire  upon  his  laboan  with  the  assistance 
of  his  friends;  and  in  short  can  do  better  without 
tlie  said  David  Hume  than  with  him. 

12.  That  besides  all  these  iacU  put  together,  the 
nid^.J.  Romwndid  not  like  a  cetttin  eppeenmce 
of  thingt  on  the  whole. 

Rousseau,  with  his  accustomed  activity  on  such 
occtsions  loudly  repeated  his  coni[>laints  to  the 
m^rld,  and  tilled  the  ears  of  his  friends  with  the 
villany  of  his  seeming  benefactor.  The  method 
which  Hume  felt  himself  compelled  to  adopt  for  his 
own  justification  was  one  which  proved  a  severe 
punishment  to  liis  opponent;  he  {MiMislieil  the  cor- 
respondence, with  a  few  explanatory  observations, 
and  was  ever  afterwards  silent  on  the  subject.  Some 
have  thought  that  be  onglit  to  have  remained  silent 
from  the  commeofiement,  and  that  mdi  was  his  wish 
He  have  ample  proof  from  his  cmrespondcncc  .at 
that  period,  but  to  have  continued  SO  in  the  face  of 
the  declarations  of  his  enemy,  he  must  have  been 
mure  than  human;  and  the  danger  which  liis  fame 
incurred  from  the  acts  of  a  man  who  lud  the  means 
of  makii^  what  he  saidieapected  will  at  least  ptttify 
him. 

Hnmc  ha  I  returned  to  Udin1nir.;h  with  the  re- 
newed intention  of  tlicre  spendmg  his  days  in  retire- 
nen^  and  In  the  affluence  which  his  frugality,  per- 
eevcnnc^  gienhis,  and  good  conduct  had  aoiuiied 
fcrUm;  but  in  1765,  at  the  solicitation  of  General 
Conway,  he  acted  f<)r  that  •gentleman  as  an  under- 
secretary of  state.  It  is  pr<tl»able  that  he  ili  i  not 
make  a  better  un<ler-secretary  than  most  men  of 
cquaUjr  diligent  habits  might  have  done,  and  nothing 
occurs  worthy  of  notice  during  hit  tenure  of  that 
office,  which  he  resigned  in  JantmTy,  1768,  when 
General  Conway  resigned  his  sccretaiyship. 

We  have  nothin;.;  to  record  from  this  period  till 
we  come  to  the  cioiinjj  scene  of  the  philosopher's 
life.    In  the  spring  011775  he  was  struck  with  a 
disorder  of  the  bowels,  which  he  soon  became  aware 
brought  with  it  the  sure  prognostication  of  a  speedy 
e^I.     "I  now,"  he  says,  "reckon  iipnn  a  sneciiy 
dissolution.    I  have  suffered  very  little  pain  from  my 
disortier;  aivl  \s  hat  is  more  slr.iui^e,  have,  notwith- 
standing the  great  decline  of  my  person,  never  suf- 
fiacd  a  moment's  abatement  of  my  spirits,  insomuch, 
tluu  were  I  to  name  the  period  of  my  life  which  I 
should  most  choose  to  pass  over  again,  I  might  be 
teniptc<l  to  point  to  this  latter  peri<Kl.    I  possess  the 
same  ardour  as  ever  in  study,  and  the  same  gaiety 
xn  company.    I  consider,  be-i  ks,  that  a  man  of 
nxty-Ave^  by  dving,  cuts  off  only  a  few  yean  of  in- 
firmities, and  though  I  see  many  symptoms  of  my 
literary  reputation  breaking  out  at  la>t  with  addi- 
tional lustre,  I  know  that  I  could  have  but  few  yean> 
to  en]oy  it.    It  is  ditlicult  to  be  moR  detached  from 
Ii£e  than  I  am  at  present" 

The  entreaties  of  his  friends  prevailed  on  Hume 
to  m.ike  a  I.xst  effort  to  regain  his  health  by  drinking 
the  Bath  waters,  and  he  left  Edinburgh  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  month  of  Aj  ril.  rxftcr  h.aving  prepared 
a  is  will  and  written  the  memoir  of  himself  so  often 
jefanwl  to.   The  joamcgr  had  the  eflfect  cf  paidj 


alleviating  Mr.  Hume's  disorder,  but  it  returned  with 
renewed  virulence.  While  his  strength  permitted 
such  an  attempt,  he  called  a  ncetimff  of  his  literary 
fnends  to  partake  with  him  of  a  nrewell  dinner. . 

The  invitation  sent  to  Dr.  Blair  is  extant,  and  is  in 
these  terms:  "  Mr.  John  Hume,  alias  Home,  alias 
the  late  lord-conservator,  alias  the  late  minister  of 
the  gospel  at  Athelslaneford,  has  calculated  matters 
so  as  to  arrive  infallibly  with  his  friend  in  St.  David 
Street  on  Wednesday  cveninj^.  He  has  asked  sever.il 
of  Dr.  Blair's  frieiuls  to  dine  with  h:ni  there  on 
Thursday,  bcin^'  the  4lh  of  July,  and  be^s  the  favour 
of  the  doctor  to  make  one  of  the  number."  Sub- 
joined  to  the  card  there  is  this  note  in  Dr.  Blair's 
handwriting:  "Mem.  This  the  last  note  received  from 
David  Hume.  He  died  on  the  asth  of  August, 
1776."  This  mournful  festival,  in  honour  as  it  were 
of  the  departure  of  the  most  estccmcti  and  illustrious 
member  of  their  brilliant  circle,  was  attended  by 
Lord  Elibonk,  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  BUick, 
Professor  Ferguson,  and  John  Home.  On  Sunday, 
the  25th  August,  1776,  Mr.  Hume  expired.  Of  the 
manner  of  his  death,  after  the  beautiful  picture  which 
has  l>een  drawn  of  the  event  by  hi-.  I'm  i':<l  A'l.^m 
Smith,  we  need  not  enlarge.  The  calmness  of  his 
last  moments,  unexpected  by  many,  was  in  every 
one's  month  at  the  period,  and  it  is  still  well  known. 
He  was  burled  on  a  point  of  rock  ovethanging  the 

old  town  of  Edinburgh,  now  surrounded  by  build- 
ings, but  then  bare  and  wild — the  spot  he  had  him- 
self chosen  for  the  purpose.  A  conflict  betwixt  a 
vague  horror  at  his  imputed  opinions,  and  req[>ect 
for  the  individual  who  had  passed  among  ttcm  a  Ufis 
so  irreproachable,  created  a  sensation  among  the 
populace  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  crowd  of  people  at- 
tended the  body  to  its  grave,  which  for  some  time 
was  an  object  of  curiosity.  According  to  his  request 
Hume's  Dialogues  on  Natural  Kdigion  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  a  beautiiiDUy  classic  piece  of 
composition,  bringing  us  bade  to  the  days  of  Cicero. 
It  treats  of  many  of  the  specnlathms  pmpoooded  in 

his  other  works. 

HUME,  Joseph,  M. P.  This  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  parliament  and  political  reformer  was  one  of 
the  many  Scotsmen  who,  without  the  advantages  of 
birth,  rank,  inheritance,  or  social  influence,  raised 
himself  to  place  and  jwlitical  eminence,  and  won  for 
himself  a  high  name  among  the  chief  men  of  the  age. 
He  was  bom  at  Montrose,  in  January,  1777.  His 
father,  who  was  master  of  a  small  coasting  vessel 
trading  from  that  town,  died,  leaving  his  vridow  and 
a  mnncroTis  familv,  of  wliom  Joseph  was  a  younger 
son,  in  very  i>arrovv  ciiiumstances.  But  this  circum- 
stance only  rouM^d  the  mother's  heart  to  doidile  ex- 
ertion: she  opened  a  small  crockcr}-  shop  (s^nnc  allow 
it  was  only  a  stall)  in  the  town  of  Montrose,  and 
from  the  profits  of  her  humble  trade  supported  her 
children.  The  education  of  Joseph  was  owing  to  a 
curious  circumstance.  Tlie  Honourable  William 
Maule,  father  of  the  present  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  pro- 
fessed himself  a  believer  in  animal  magnetism,  or 
mesmerinit  at  that  time  a  new  and  wonderftil  science, 
and  to  convince  Ms  Incrednlons  companions  who 
were  assembled  with  him  at  the  inn  of  Montrose,  he 
eng.i};ed  at  that  distance  so  powerfully  to  magnetize 
the  old  lady  that  she  wovdd  bre.ak  her  whole  stock 
of  crockery.  He  accordingly  commenced  his  con- 
jwmtloos  In  the  wonted  fcnn— end  to  the  astonish- 
ment a*  wiril  as  awe  of  tlm  Too^g  nnbelievera*  Mrs. 
Hume  commenced  the  wonc  of  destraethm  nntfl 
every  cup  and  pitcher  was  shivered  into  potsherds. 
It  is  unnecessary  of  course  to  add  that  the  whole 
affidrwasprecoDcerted,aad  that  she  acted  according 
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to  his  instructions.  When  Mr.  Maule  had  libenlly 
repaid  her  for  the  damage,  Iil-  a<l<lcil,  "and  now, 
my  good  woman,  is  there  anything  else  I  can  do 
for  you?"  She  replied,  "She  had  a  son,  a  sharp 
litUe  £eUoir,  whom  she  wished  to  receive  a  better 
education  than  ^  could  give  him."  She  alluded 
to  Joseph,  the  future  sm.asher  of  ahu'.es  and  sujxt- 
fluitics  in  the  House  of  Common-;.  Mr.  Maule 
saw  the  boy,  was  well  pleaded  with  him,  and  sent 
him  to  school,  and  aftcrward.s  assisted  him  at  college. 
His  provident  mother,  who  afterwards  traded  in 
coals,  was  of  such  an  industrious  independent  spirit, 
that  after  providing  for  her  family  she  continued  her 
occupation  to  the  last,  and  refused  ever)'  offer  of  her 
son  to  place  her  in  a  lietter  position.  In  such  a 
resolute  disinterested  spirit  who  can  fail  to  recognize 
the  diaracter  which  was  iaiieritcd  by  the  meml>a  for 
Montrose  md  Middlesex? 

Tlie  education  which  Jwcph  Tliimc  received  In  the 
schools  of  Montrose  \v.»s  more  jmictical  and  useful 
tliiiii  runiiK-,  iiitisjKtiuu;  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  a  little  l^itm.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  in  his  native  town, 
with  whom  he  remained  three  years,  chiefly  employed 
in  compounding  prescriinions,  and  in  1 793  he  at- 
tendefl  the  medical  classes  of  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1796  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Sui^cons,  after  which  he  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, *'  walked  the  hospitals,"  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Scott,  M.P.  for  Forfiir, 
and  Maule  of  Panmure,  he  was  entered  assistant - 
surgeon  in  the  marine  serv'ice  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  1797,  and  tlie  following  year,  he  made 
his  first  voyage  to  India  and  then  home,  which  occu- 
pied eighteen  months.  In  his  second  voyage  to 
India,  in  one  of  those  wretched  arks  wliich  the  Com- 
pany employetl,  and  which  Was  filled,  or  lalher 
crammed,  with  all  kinds  of  passengers,  high  and  low, 
delicate  and  desperate,  that  most  important  function- 
ary, the  purser,  accidentally  died.  In  this  dilemma 
Joseph  Home  volunteered  to  supply  his  place,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  in  addition  to  his 
o%vn  as  surgeon  so  effectually  as  to  scciirL-  the  good- 
will of  all  on  hoard.  In  conscjucnce  ol  tins,  when 
the  s\u]i  arrived  in  Calcutta,  he  receiveil  a  grateful 
testimonial  from  all  on  board— officers,  crew,  and 
passengers — for  his  gratuitous acrviOCS,  through  which 
he  landed  with  the  best  of  reoommendatioDs,  and 
was  enabled  to  commence  the  business  of  life  with 
every  [)ri.>si>ect  of  success. 

On  landing  in  India  for  his  professional  duties, 
the  quick  eye  and  practical  sense  of  the  young  .Scotch 
wargeoa  detected  a  grievous  error  in  the  Anglo-Indian 
govenunent  Althoo^  the  Company  was  the  ral* 
ing  power,  and  held  its  dominion  by  a  precarious 
tenure,  few  of  its  officials  were  acquainted  with  the 
lanfjuapc  of  tin;  people.  It  was  the  same  uii[>ard<^n- 
able  negligence  which  at  a  later  day  allowed  the 
InAan  mutiny  to  ripen  undetected,  untd  it  burst  forth 
into  action,  and  nisarly  occasioned  the  loss  of  oar 
empire  in  India.  Mr.  Htnne  findnrftiti  set  hhnself 
to  learn  the  Indian  languages^  and  especially  the 
Persian,  the  court  language  of  India;  and  to  these 
difficult  studies,  which  he  mastered  with  rapidity  and 
case,  he  added  a  knowledge  of  the  religions  of  the 
coontiy  through  all  their  mnltiplied  sects  and  super- 
stitions. Nor  was  the  fit  reward  of  all  these  studies 
long  delayed.  In  1802-3,  when  Lord  1  jike's  Mah- 
ratta  war  was  alwut  to  break  out,  it  was  tliscovered 
with  dismay  that  the  gunpowder  in  store  was  useless 
from  damp.  This  carelessness,  by  which  the  whole 
cmnpaign  would  have  been  anested,  was  happily 
remedied  by  Hume's  knowledge  of  chemistry :  he 
dfcred  to  mlon  the  CBi^owler  to    Conner  itnta 
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of  efficiency,  and  completely  succeeded.  The  atten- 
tion of  government  was  now  fixed  upon  him  as  a 
most  able  and  useful  servant,  and  too  much  could 
not  be  done  for  one  who  had  relieved  them  in  such 
a  difficulty.  In  the  campaign  his  knowledge  of  the 
Eastern  tongues  was  equally  available.  Being  at- 
tached to  a  rei^iment  in  his  medical  capacity,  the 
commander-in  chief  was  in  need  of  an  interpreter  to 
negotiate  with  the  hostile  powers,  and  none  in  the 
army  was  found  so  capable  of  the  office  as  Joseph 
Hume,  flis  services  in  this  department  led  Mem* 
ployment  in  others,  so  that  he  was  not  only  army 
surgeon  and  interpreter,  but  was  also  paymaster  and 
postmaster  of  the  forces,  in  the  prize  agencies,  and 
the  commissariat.  Each  office,  in  itself  sufficient 
for  one  man,  he  discharged  either  collectively  or 
Sttccesiively,  with  an  abuity  that  never  blundered 
and  an  energy  that  never  was  weary.  The  eflect  of 
this  wonderful  power  of  ajiplication  was  exemplified 
near  the  close  of  his  life,  \v  hen  he  w.xs  an  active  and 
most  efficient  member  of  a  select  committee  of  llie 
I  louse  of  Commons  on  the  military,  ordnance,  and 
commissariat  expenditure.  On  this  occasion,  when 
Mr.  Hume's  colleagues  were  astounded  at  his  minute 
and  intelligent  examination  of  witnesses,  and  could 
not  help  expressing  their  astonishment,  he  ohser^'cd, 
"You  forget  I  was  once  commissary-general  to  an 
army  of  12,000  men  in  India."  For  inch  an  amount 
and  variety  of  hibonr  Mr.  Home  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  adequately  rewarded  •  and  when  after  five  yean  * 
this  Indian  war  terminated,  he  had  realized  a  fortune 
of  thirty  or  forty  tliousand  pounds.  Anil  yet  thou;jh 
rapidly,  it  had  been  honestly  and  worthily,  won.  He 
had  as  yet  only  passed  his  thirtieth  year,  and  by  ten 
or  twenty  more  years  of  similar  industry  he  might 
have  retired  from  India  with  the  fortune  of  a  mil- 
lionaire, and  the  prospect  of  contlnned  yean  to  enjoy 
it.  Put  (  ontent  with  what  he  had  already  won,  and 
which  was  more  than  sufficient  for  his  simple  wants 
he  retired  from  his  profession  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  returned  to  England.  It 
is  probable  that  naynig  tried  his  strength,  and  taeet- 
tained  what  he  might  accomplish,  he  already  con- 
template*!  that  public  career  at  home  for  which  his 
Indian  training  was  a  hopeful  comnienceni-jnt. 

On  reluming  to  England  in  iSoU,  and  enjoying  a 
short  period  of  rest,  Mr.  Hume  started  afresh  for  the 
new  career  that  lay  Ixrfore  him.  In  acqairinf  the 
knowledge  of  European  politics  be  lesoUeJ  to  e«- 
amine  ami  judge  for  himself,  and  in  1809  he  visited 
nearly  every  populous  town  in  the  I'nite*!  Kingdom, 
examining  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the 
state  of  their  ports,  commerce,  and  manufactures. 
Having  made  thte  exploration  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  he  devoted  the  years  1810  and 
1811  to  foreign  travel,  and  applied  a  similar  inquest 
to  the  (.'ontinent,  Spain.  I'oriugal,  Sicily,  Malta, 
Sardinia,  Greece,  the  Ionian  Isles,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
&C  As  yet  bis  political  opinions,  so  far  as  party 
was  concerned,  lemed  to  the  Tonr  side:  amo^te 
members  his  earfier  associations  bad  been  luiiucd, 

an<I  his  fi.'^st  political  convictions  adopted,  while  his 
life  of  constant  occupation  in  India  had  affonJetl  little 
opportunity  for  further  inquiry.  To  men  so  situated 
the  orthodoxy  of  their  politiod  creed  is  but  a  matter 
of  secondary  consideration,  and  so  it  was  with  Joseph 
Hume.  On  returning  from  his  foreign  tour,  his  fifit 
aim  was  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons: 
and  in  this  he  was  soon  successful.  Sir  John  I  <>«■- 
iher  Johnstone,  patron  of  the  borough  of  \Veyniouth, 
and  also  its  representative  in  the  commons  having 
died,  a  Scotch  solicitor  of  the  deceased  baronet  iniio- 
dttoed  Mr.  Home  to  die  oonstitaents  for  n  valaable 
coondeniUoa,  and  the  latter  sooceeded  to  llievnomt 
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seat  io  January,  1S12.  In  this  manner  the  future 
lUdkll  came  into  |Muiiatnent  as  a  Tory,  and  at  his 
(stiuoe  took  his  seat  on  the  treasury  bfncht  and 
mppoited  the  Perceval  admteistration.    As  this 

wxs  the  last  session  of  parliament,  his  bnrpain 
hal  induJcd  his  re-election,  and  on  the  dissolution 
in  the  following  autumn  he  naturally  expected  to  l>e 
Rtnmed  anew.  But  a  difficulty  had  already  occurred 
adkient  to  prevent  his  re-election.  On  becoming 
a  member  of  parliament,  his  radical  and  leforming 
lendencies  had  begun  to  break  out  like  an  instinct. 
He  had  l>ccn  wont,  in  i)i.Tio<lically  visiting;  cnn- 
niiticats,  to  give  them  an  account  of  his  stcwar(i^lu[\ 
ndtUithe  tranquil  borough  regarded  as  a  work  1 
■ncNiioiation.  He  had  also  advocated  schools  and 
otDcr  Moal  benefits,  a  proceeding  that  savonied  of 
R.1  iic;l;i^m.  There  were  suspicious  tciuk-iicirs  which 
the  I'uke  of  Cumberland  and  his  associate  trustees 
Could  nut  auay  with,  and  Mr.  Hume  was  not  re- 
appointed to  represent  Weymouth  and  Melcombe- 
Regis.  An  arbitratioa  followed,  by  the  verdict  of 
vhwh  he  was  paid  an  equivalent  in  money  for  Ineach 
of  contract;  but  this  instance  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
bonjujjh  system  seems  to  have  convinced  Mr.  Hume 
ci  the  existing  abuses  in  our  TOvemment,  and  the 
Bccessity  of  reforming  them.  Tlw  die  wni  cait,  and 
he  wooid  be  a  Tory  no  kogpr. 

Dnriog  the  six  jtm  that  Mr.  Htnrn  ceated  to 
have  a  seat  in  the  1  louse  of  Commons  hit  mind  was 
not  idle,  and  we  find  him  constantly  employed,  chiefly 
in:h  is<-  (.ursmts  that  quahticii  him  for  readmission  to 
parliament.    He  was  an  active  member  of  the  cen- 
tnl  eonunittoe  of  the  JLnncastehan  school  system. 
He  foraicd  an  acqonbltaaccship  with  Francis  Place, 
John  Mill,  Sir  John  ^ywring,  and  other  leading 
m^!ni')  rs  of  the  Ikntliam  school  of  political  reformers, 
wh>j>c  ideas  he  afterwards  turned  to  practical  account 
in  the  moral  and  intcUecttial  interests  of  the  working 
classes  and  in  the  impfovemcnt  of  their  physicu 
etmdition.    He  pnUished  a  pamphlet  advocating  the 
establishment  of  savings-banks,  and  explanatury  of 
the  principles  on  which   they  were  sub-^eijuently 
founded.    But  i>(  all  .Mr.  Hume's  aspirations,  next 
to  a  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  that  of  a 
directorship  in  the  East  India  Company,  m  no  one 
had  ftodied  more  dooely  the  nature  and  neceasities 
of  oar  tndian  government   But  these  qualifications 
WOPe  such  as  many  <>(  the  electors  did  not  value,  and 
not  a  lew  were  iiitercstctl  in  excluding.     His  re- 
peated applications  were  therefore  unsuccessful,  and 
these  rejections  only  nude  him  more  earnest  in  ex- 
podng  the  abuses  of  onr  Indian  government  at  every 
meeting  of  the  proprietors.    It  happened  however 
with  him,  as  with  a  few  of  the  choice  favourites  of 
fortune,  that  while  seckiii^j  wliat  he  could  not  obtain, 
he  unexjicctc<lly  got  something  better  in  its  room. 
The  late  Mr.  Burnley  of  Gttil&)rd  Street  had  four 
votes,  and  peat  infltienfir  at  the  India  Uovsc^  but  a 
noted  disliKe  to  all  canvaaring  ibr  directorships. 
This  Mr.  Hume  knew;  but  knowing  also  that  truth 
is  great  and  must  in  the  end  prevail,  he  obtained 
access  to  this  gentleman,  and  besought  his  interest, 
lepresenting  tht  neatness  of  Indian  abuses,  the  effi- 
cacy of  hla  lemMy,  and  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  the  holders  of  India  stock,  were  he  ad- 
mitted to  the  directorship.    His  earnestness,  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  lucid  manner  in 
which  he  cjtplaincd  it,  moved  the  worthy  gentleman, 
and  what  was  of  still  more  account,  nis  daughter 
also^  so  that  althouch  the  canvasser  did  not  beomne 
a  director  of  the  &st  tndht  Company,  he  became 
^^!^^  Hurnley's  husband — a  union  by  which  his  for- 
tune, and  better  still,  his  bapumess,  was  more  tlian 


Having  remained  unseated  for  six  long  years,  but 
which  were  not  years  of  idleness,  Mr.  Hmne  at  last 
re-entered  parliament,  which  met  on  the  I4lh  January, 

1819.    His  political  principles  were  matured,  his 

deeds  had  announced  them  Wnh  to  friend  and  enemy, 
and  there  was  no  d.anyer  that  he  would  take  his  seat 
as  a  neutral  or  as  a  doubtful  partisan.  He  entered 
as  representative  of  the  Aberdeen  district  of  buigiis, 
which  comprised  his  native  town  of  Montrcce,  with 
Brechin,  Inverbervie,  and  .\berbrothock.  The  elec- 
tion also  was  suited  to  the  man  and  the  political 
tioctrines  he  held,  for  it  was  made  throntdi  tic  in- 
fluence of  the  liberal  party  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
w.ih  tiis  early  patron  Lord  I'anmure  at  their  head* 
after  a  hard  tight  with  the  boroaghnnongen,  who 
wishedtoretoma  man  of  their  own  stamp.   In  1830 

Mr.  Hume  gave  uji  his  scat  for  Montrose.  iH-iti^  re- 
turned unopposed  for  M iiiiilesex,  having;  for  his  col- 
lea^e  Mr.  Byng,  the  late  "father  of  the  House  of 
Commons."  For  Middlesex  he  continued  to  sit 
until  the  dissolution  of  parliament  tn  1837,  when  in 
July  Colonel  Wood  defeated  him  by  a  small  majority. 
In  the  same  month,  however,  he  was  returned  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Daniel  ()'(  onnel  for  Kilkenny. 
In  1841  he  contested  for  Leeds,  and  there  also  was 
unsuccessfiiL  But  in  1842,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Chalmers  from  Montrose,  Mr.  Hume  iucceeded  him* 
mid  continned  to  represent  his  native  town  nnti!  tte 
close  of  his  life.  Such  a  long  political  career,  and 
one  of  such  incessant  action,  however,  it  would  be 
impossildc  to  detail  or  even  to  epitomize  within 
onlinanr  limits.  "How,"  exclaims  an  eloquent 
writer  ra  the  Tniur  newafiaper,  "are  we  to  charac- 
terize or  even  note  the  herculean  labours  of  this  pro* 
digy  in  representative  government?  It  is  impossiole, 
within  the  limits  r.f  \  (iiumes,  to  record  his  innumer- 
able speeches  in  parliament,  his  motions,  his  returns, 
his  select  oommittecs,  his  reports,  his  penooal  and 
party  contests  in  the  House  of  Commona,  nmch  km 
hht  various  agitations  'out  of  doors.'  His  speeches 

alone,  during  thirty-seven  years,  occuyiy  volumes  of 
Hansard.    In  some,  Mr.  Hume's  speeches  occur  in 

150  i^age^  on  varioos  political  and  l^dathre  qoes- 

lions." 

Continuing  the  theme,  the  writer  contents  himsdf 
with  the  following  very  brief  sommaiy:  "  We  cannot 
attempt  even  an  analysis  of  the  chief  SDbjects  of  his 

active  and  busy  discussion.  I  le  is  the  modem  Prynne, 
who  defies  all  reprint,  comment,  or  review.  In  this 
age  of  levelling  legislation  on  social  interests,  he  was 
always  'on  his  legs.'  He  spoke  oftener,  and  £re> 
quently  made  longer  speeches,  than  any  other  mem- 
l>er  of  the  commons  since  England  enjoyed  a  House 
of  Commons.  In  the  court  of  directors  and  in  par- 
liament he  stood  fur  many  years  almost  alone  con- 
tending for  the  freedom  of  trade  against  the  East 
India  monopoly.  He  proposed  BweSplug  and  re- 
peated plans  01  reform  of  the  amy,  navy,  and  ocd< 
nance,  and  of  almost  every  civil  department,  of  the 
established  churches  nml  ecclesiastic.1l  courts,  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  laws,  of  the  system  of  public 
accounts,  of  general  taxation,  duties,  and  customs, 
lie  early  advocated  the  abolition  of  military  flogging, 
naval  impressment,  and  imprisonment  for  debt.  Hie 
carried,  almost  single-handed,  the  repeal  of  the  old 
combination  laws,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
machmerv-,  and  the  act  ]>reventin}^  workmen  from 
going  abroad.  He  led  forlorn  hopes  against  colonial 
aboMii  ngninst  town  and  country  munid^  self-elect 
0>vnmM»t,  election  expenses*  the  lioenmigqntcms, 
the  duties  on  paper,  print,  *on  tea,  tohaooo,  and 
snuff.'  He  assaulted  and  carried  by  storm  Ornn>;e 
lodges  and  close  vestries,  to  say  nothing  of  his  aad 
of  Catholic  emandpationj  the  repeal  of  the  tnt  ami 
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corporation  acts,  and  the  reform  act  of  1832.  He 
wxs  the  unrelenting  persecutor  of  sinccurists,  drones, 
and  old  men  pretending  to  do  the  work  of  the  young 
in  the  state.  Out  of  doors  he  was  a  member  of 
Ubcfal  and  ndical  dub  and  asiodaUon.  He 
occDpied  for  ytm  the  throne  at  the  old  Cmwn  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  in  F!alaoe*7aidy  and  hi  Covent<gar- 
den  meetings." 

In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  Joseph  Hume's 
politiad  achievements  the  carrying  of  Orange  lodges 
by  storm  lus  been  mentioned — and  as  this  event  was 
little  understood  at  the  time,  and  was  afterwards 
hushed  up,  some  explanation  of  the  event  may  be 
necessary.  I-"rom  Iretaml  these  Orange  institutions 
had  been  transplanted  into  England,  where  they 
took  root  end  nOOlMied,  but  where  thev  also  ac- 
quired n  new  and  ttinnn  character  from  the  champ 
of  soil  and  climate.  Their  avowed  object  was  the 
preser»'ation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  but  to  effect 
this  object  they  contemplate»i  political  changes  such 
as  the  Orange  societies  of  Ireland  had  never  dre.imt 
oC  In  1820  they  elected  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
for  their  gmnd'master,  and  on  ascending  his  Orange 
throne  he  appointed  a  certain  Lieutenant-colonel 
Fairman  as  his  envoy,  to  establish  Orangeism  where- 
ever  he  couM.  an^l  by  whatever  means  he  thnuf^ht 
proper.  This  commission  the  colonel  executed  with 
xeai  and  secrecy  at  least,  if  not  with  honesty  and 
loyalQr<  he  went  to  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of'^com- 
bminp  Its  lodges  with  those  of  England,  and  tra- 
versed the  island  of  (ireat  Britain  to  establish  lotlgcs 
in  the  principal  towns  uf  Kni^Iand  and  Scotland. 
The  l.ist  illness  of  ( ieor^^e  IV.  .and  the  carrj'ing  of 
the  catholic  emancipation  act  happened  oppur- 
tnely  for  the  purpose,  *ad  the  leaden  of  these 
mysterioos  associations  began  to  eKprew  themselves 
more  freely.  They  pretended  that  the  religion  of 
these  Protestant  kingdoms  was  to  be  overthrown, 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  royal  demise,  the  Duke  of 
Wdliactoawould  seize  the  vacant  throne.  To  avert 
audi  cooaeqoenoes,  they  also  smgested  that  on  the 
death  of  George  IV.  William  ahoold  be  set  aside, 
and  a  regency  f<irnieil,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland should  l>e  the  head.  The  conspiracy,  al- 
though a  crazy  one,  and  known  to  a  few  leaders,  was 
also  full  of  danger,  as  of  the  381  lodges  existing  in 
Great  Britain,  30  were  in  the  army:  their  members 
were  140,000  in  Great  Britain,  and  175,000  in  Ire- 
land, among  whom  were  several  peers  and  members 
of  parliament,  witli  n  ri^ht  reverend  prekte  for  their 
nd  chaplain.  It  w.rs  a  coalition  sufficient  when 
opportunity  had  arrived  to  overthrow  a  govem- 
ment  and  revolutionise  a  kingdom.  But  dark  and 
treasonable  as  were  its  ulterior  designs,  the  danger 

was  revealed  hy  the  circulars  of  the  ;ind  the 

letters  of  C-'olonci  Fairman,  and  the  merit  of  the 
discovery  wxs  due  to  the  energy  and  diligence  of 
Mr.  Hume.  No  sooner  was  the  full  blaze  of  <lay- 
light  thrown  npon  this  in&mous  plot  than  it  shrank 
Into  helplessness,  and  even  the  members  tliem- 
selves  were  astonished  at  the  designs  of  which  they 
had  been  made  the  accomplices.  A  committee  of 
inquiry  w.as  ajipointed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
theconviLtm^  letters  and  documanta were  laid  be- 
fore it,  and  .Mr.  Hume  moved  eleven  resolutions,  fay 
wfaidi  Orange  lo.lges  were  suppressed,  and  the  Duke 
of  Cumbcrl.iii  1  censured.  The  exposure  of  the  con- 
spiracy had  united  all  classes  in  i)i)Iitics  .TL^ain'^t  it, 
while  the  high  rank  and  i><ilitical  innuenn-  (  f  it- 
leading  members  procured  its  extinction  in  a  silent 
and  gentle  fbrm.  It  was  thus  little  noticed  at  the 
tioie,  and  is  now  almost  forgot.  And  yet,  it  was  not 
the  leu  a  slumbering  volcano,  that  might  be  kindled 
•t  aiijrmonieiit,aiia  the  tqdMnrfaigor  triiidiwodd 


have  been  attended  with  dangers  too  great  to  calcu- 
late. Soon  after  the  Duke  of  Cuml)erland  became 
King  of  Hanover,  and  Queen  \  ictoria  peacefully 
succeeded  to  the  British  throne. 

After  the  brief  cn«aenttion  whidi  we  have  gnm 
from  the  Timet  of  a  few  of  those  principal  objects  to 

which  the  attention  of  Joseph  Hume  ..s  a  ief<irmcr 
was  directed,  we  cannot  do  U'tter  tlian  quote  from 
anollier  inlluential  journal  the  following  .sumn\arj'  of 
the  moral  and  poUtical  effecu  of  bis  statesmanship 
during  his  long  and  active  career: — **Hi8  gicatcrt 
merit  was  his  usefulnes.^.  An  uncompramiaing 
honesty;  an  instinctive  hatred  of  abuses;  an  innate 
love  of  liberty;  and  an  unflinching  will  to  evtenrl  its 
benefits  to  others— these,  and  the  close  experience  of 
men  derived  by  himself  dtufog  the  earlier  port  of  his 
liie,  rendered  Mr.  Hune  one  of  the  most  powecfal, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  practical,  of 
reformers  in  a  reforming  age.  Othenittight  make 
more  flowery  speeches,  but  he  secured  more  laMing 
fruits.  His  long,  independent,  anil  disintercsteii 
career;  his  untiring  advocacy  of  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  education  of  the  people;  his  us* 
flinching  opposition  to  official  abuses;  his  resolute  ex- 
posuie  of  tneir  causes  and  consequences;  his  con.stitu- 
tional  hatred  of  extravagance — enable<I  him  to  effect 
reforms  of  the  most  useful  kind,  of  which  few  men 
have  kept  a  record,  but  of  which  the  effects  are  shown 
in  the  improved  condition  of  the  people^  in  the  md* 
plificatlon  and  luddity  of  the  public  aeoonnta,  In  the 
establisliment  of  a  system  of  public  morality  till  his 
time  unknown,  and,  above  all,  in  the  guarantees 
established  against  the  renewal  of  the  abuses  he  over- 
threw. It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Hmn^a  miad  was  contracted  to  the  effect* 
ing  mere  pecuniaiy  aaving^  although  the  monntam 
of  ainises  he  had  to  destroy  rendmd  necessary  an 
incessant  application  to  the  task.  He  was  a  reformer 
of  a  higlicr  order,  quite  capable  of  appreciating  the 
influeiii  e  of  public  honesty  and  morality  on  the 
national  cbancter,  and  desirous  to  devate  by  ednca« 
tion  the  standard  of  national  intdligehoe.    He  met 

witli  his  reward  in  t!ie  tardy  but  sincere  homage  paid 
to  integrity  and  long  service  by  lus  most  inveter- 
ate i)olitical  opponents,  and  in  the  eulogy  publicly 
l>assed  on  him  by  the  most  competent  parliamentaiy 
judge  of  modera  times  the  late  Sir  Robert  FtaL 
Mr.  Hume  piuses  to  the  grave  honoured  not  more 
for  his  public  services  than  for  his  private  worth,  his 
uti>\\er\ing  integrity,  his  unselfisnncss,  his  gentle- 
ness, and  his  un vailing  consideration  for  otheis. 
His  tmoatentalioaa  hot  eminently  successful  and  ase> 
fill  caieer  renaina  as  an  wramplV  to  those  who  may 
succeed  him,  in  the  admirable  qualities  he  displayed, 
although  happily  his  exertions  have  left  them  with* 
out  the  same  field  for  their  display. 

.\fter  having  shamed  down  the  scorn  and  overcome 
the  opposition  of  such  a  long  political  conflict — after 
having  made  his  small  minority  the  diief  power  in 
the  state,  and  established  his  obnoxious  prindi^cs  as 
recognized  axioms  in  British  government— «nd  after 
having  been  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune  and  fame, 
and  risen  from  the  oflice  of  an  obscure  surgeon  to 
that  of  a  leader  m  the  British  parliament  and  a 
ttatesman  of  European  reputation,  Mr.  Hume  died 
at  Ids  seat,  Burnley  Hall,  Norfolk,  on  Febraaty  ao^ 
1855,  at  the  nge  of  seventy-eight  years.  Such  a  long 
life  amidst  the  inces^s,ant  wear  and  tear  0}  puMic 
iu  iion  w.xs  owing  to  that  sti'tj  rnrttj  rn  forf-t^r,-  sang 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  combined  with  those 
regular  and  tempeiate  babiu  from  which  he  was 
never  kaowa  to  dcviaie.  No  difficult  oould  dcler 
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and  no  amount  of  labonr  weary  him,  and  any  crisis, 

however  sudden  or  annoying,  secme  i  to  have  no 
eflect  in  ruffling  bis  equanimity.  He  was  always 
seIf-pos!iessed,  and  always  ready  fur  the  occasioo, 
wbetberof  the  hour  or  the  moment  while  his  square 
1ifOMl«*et  ftame,  the  perfection  of  health,  strength, 
and  endurance,  seemed  not  only  to  «iofy  hut  to  court 
opposition,  in  the  sure  confidence  that  he  could  hear 
it  down  and  surmount  it.  Thus,  even  his  qualities, 
phjsical  as  well  as  mental,  were  admiiably  aocom- 
nodftted  to  his  field  of  action  and  the  work  that  lay 
before  him.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  be>ide>  In  in^ 
M.P.  fur  the  Montrose  district  of  burghs,  he  w.i^. 
dcputy-lioutt  nant  of  Middlesex,  a  magistrate  in  West- 
minster and  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Norfolk, 
a  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  F.R.S. 
and  F.  K.  A.  S.  He  had  also  been  twice  lord-rcctor 
of  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  survived  by 
his  wife  and  a  numerou^  f.unily;  some  of  the  latter 
are  married — and  although  himself  the  most  un- 
poetical  and  unideal  of  men,  he  was  the  father  of 
two  poets,  of  whom  one,  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Joseph 
Burnley  Home,  a  barrister- at 'law,  published  a 
poetical  memoir  of  his  parent;  while  the  f>thtr,  a 
daughter,  dedicated  to  him  a  volume  of  her  jioetr}-, 
which  was  fcvonrahly  receive*!  by  the  public. 
Amidst  the  onhrcnal  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hume,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  for  him 
a  national  monument,  and  for  the  purpose  of  includ- 
ing every  class  <>l  society,  and  every  individual  how- 
ever poor  in  such  a  testimonial,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  contribution  of  each  subscriber  should  not  exceed 
one  penny.  But  the  Crimean  war  which  had  al- 
fcady  commenced,  and  the  terrible  Indian  mutiny 
which  followed,  were  of  too  exciting  a  character  for 
th'-  immediate  realization  of  such  a  purjwse.  We 
trust,  however,  that  although  postjH^tied  it  has  not 
been  abandoned,  and  that  t^fore  the  present  genera- 
tion  passes  away  the  proposal  will  be  resumed  of 
thus  signalizing  the  worth  of  a  universal  benefactor. 
In  the  meantime,  the  political  history  of  Itritain  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  and  the 
aaanilbld  improvementi  in  its  government— form  a 
moauinent  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Hume  more 
medal  tfaan  any  maaaolenm,  and  more  lasting 
uian  any  pynuntd. 

HX7ME,  Patrick,  first  Earl  of  Marcbrntrnt,  a 
distinguished  patriot  and  statesman,  was  bom  Januaiy 
ttth,  1641.    His  original  place  In  aodcty  was  that 

of  the  laird  of  Pohvarlli,  in  Porwickshirc,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  I'atrick  llumc  of  I'olwarth,  the 
repreventative  of  an  old  baronial  family,  by  Christian 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Hamilton  of 
Innerwick.    The  subject  of  oar  memoir  succeeded 
his  father  in  1648,  while  as  yet  a  mere  child;  and 
wxs  accordingly  indebted  to  his  excellent  mother  for 
the  better  part  of  his  early  eilucati<ni.     lie  ap]>i-nrs 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  her  in  the  strictest  tenets 
of  tbe PkwlTteiian  religion,  whldh  lloarished,  with- 
out any  constraint  ufMO  its  private  tSBadae^  during 
an  hb  eariy  year\  till  it  was  discountenanced  by 
government  after  the  Restoration.   Sir  Patrick,  how- 
ever,  was  not  only  an  admirer  of  the  form  of  worship 
enjoined  by  that  religious  system,  but  a  zealous  main- 
labier  of  its  pictensums  to  a  divine  right  as  the  only 
true  chmch  of  Christ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  was  what 
first  inspired  him  with  the  feclin^^s  of  a  patriot.  Hav- 
ing been  sent  to  parliatnent  in  1665  as  representative 
of  the  county  of  Ikrwick,  he  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  opposition  which  he  gave,  along  with  the 
Dake  dT  Hamilton  and  others,  to  the  headToi^  mea- 
sures  of  the  government.    In  1673  the  king  sent  a 
letter  to  parliament  desiring  a  levy  of  soldiers  and 


money  to  support  them,  and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
inovcii  tli  it  t  be  referred  tn  the  lords  of  the  articles, 
who  were  always  at  the  beck  of  government.  This 
projXMal,  tliuuph  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
cusUmh  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  was  opposed  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  wbo  asserted  that  the  royal 
wishes  oiij;ht  to  be  considered  by  the  whole  assembled 
representatives  of  the  nation.  On  Sir  Patrick  Hume 
expressing  his  concurrence  with  the  duke,  he  was 
openly  pointed  out  to  pariiaroent  bv  Lauderdale  as 
a  dangerous  person.  Hereupon  Sir  Patrick  said, 
"he  hoped  this  was  a  free  parliament,  and  it  con- 
cerned all  the  mcnil)ers  to  be  free  in  \n  hat  concernc<l 
the  nation."  In  the  ensuing  year  he  was  one  of 
those  wbo  went  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  lay 
the  grievances  of  the  nation  before  the  king,  whose 
delusive  answer  to  their  application  is  well  known. 
It  was  not  possible  that  a  person  who  maintained  so 
free  a  sjiirit  in  such  an  age  could  lonj^-  escape  trouble. 
In  1675,  having  remonstrated  against  the  measure 
for  esmblishing  garrisons  to  keep  down  the  people, 
he  was  committed  by  the  prtv;f-council  to  the  tol- 
booth  of  Edinburgh,  as  "a  filctious  person,  and  one 
who  had  (lone  that  which  might  usher  in  confusiim."' 
After  suffering  confinement  for  six  months  in  Stirltnj^' 
Castle,  he  was  liberated  through  the  intercession  of 
friends,  but  not  Umg  after  was  ugain  confined,  and 
alto^'ethersuflered  imprisonment  ior  about  two  years. 
The  order  for  his  lilR>ration,  datc<l  17th  .\pril,  1679, 
states  that  "he  had  been  imprisoned  for  reasons 
known  to  his  majesty,  and  tending  to  secure  the 
public  peace;"  and  adds,  "the  occasions  of  suspi- 
cion and  public  jealousy  being  over,  ht  is  ordered  to 
be  lilierate."  To  continue  our  memoir  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  George  Crawfurd,'  who  had  received  infor- 
mation from  .Sir  Patrick's  own  mouth,  "Finding 
after  this  that  the  ministers  of  state  were  most  ear- 
nestly set  on  his  destruction,  and  that  he  could  not 
live  in  security  at  home,  he  went  to  England,  and 
entered  into  a  strict  friendship  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  the  F.arl  of  .Shaftesbury,  an<l  the  Lord 
Russell,  who  was  his  near  relation.  With  them  he 
often  met,  and  had  many  conferences  on  the  state  of 
Scotland,  and  what  might  be  done  there  to  secure 
the  kingdom  firom  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  in 
the  event  of  a  popish  successor.  Hut,  as  his  lordship 
protested  to  me,  there  never  p.asse<l  among  them  the 
least  intimation  of  any  design  against  the  king's  lifis^ 
or  the  Duke  of  York's;  that  was  what  they  ul  bad 
an  abhorrence  of.  But  he  said  be  thon^t  it  was 
lawful  for  subjects.  iK-ir.i,'  under  such  pressures,  tO  try 
hi)W  they  mi^lit  be  relieved  from  them;  and  their 
design  never  went  further." 

Notwithstanding  the  pure  intentions  of  this  little 
band  of  patriots,  tlie  government,  as  is  well  known, 
was  able  to  fasten  upon  them  the  charge  of  having 
conspired  the  deaths  of  the  king  and  his  brother; 
and  to  tlii^  ir.t.unuu^  accusation  Ixjrd  Russell  fell  a 
victim  in  Kngland,  and  Mr.  Ifadlie  of  Jerviswood 
in  Scotland.  It  was  on  the  24th  of  December,  1684* 
that  the  latter  individual  suffered;  before  that  time 
Sir  Patrick  Hume,  though  consdous  of  innocence, 
had  gone  into  hiding,  beincj  justified  in  that  step  by 
a  degree  of  personal  infirmity,  which  unfitted  him 
for  enduring  imprisonment.  The  place  selected  for 
his  conceabnent  was  the  sqtulchial  vault  of  his 
family,  underneath  the  parish  cbureb  of  Polwarth, 
aVM)ut  two  milc^  from  Re<lbraes  Castle,  the  house  in 
which  he  geaerally  resided.  Here  he  livcl  for  many 
weeks  of  the  autumn  of  1684,  without  fire  and  hardly 
any  light,  and  surrounded  by  the  ghastly  objects 
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which  usually  furnish  forth  such  t  scene.   He  was 

enahle.'!,  ho'.vevcr,  by  tlie  firmness  of  his  own  mind 
and  the  alifciions  of  liis  amiable  family  to  sufTcr 
this  dreary  sc'lf-imprisonmeiit  without  shrinking.  No 
one  knew  of  his  concealment  but  his  tamily,  and  one 
"Jamie  Winter,"  a  carpenter,  of  w  hose  fidohly  they 
had  cood  reason  to  be  assured.  Havine  been  pro- 
vided with  a  bed  throu^^h  the  aid  of  this  humble 
friend,  Sir  I'atrick  (leiiemlcd  for  f)od  and  otlicr 
necessaries  ujwn  the  licroic  devotedness  of  his  daugh- 
ter Grizel,  who,  though  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
nightly  visited  this  dismal  scenes  without  manifest- 
ing  the  least  agitation  ehher  on  account  of  real  or 

imajjinary  dangers.  Sup]>i>r*Lr'l  by  such  means.  Sir 
Patrick  never  lost  his  chccriulnos  uf  temper,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  could  laugh  heartily  at  any  little  in- 
cident detailed  to  him  by  his  daughter.  The  noble 
child  bad  no  oAer  means  of  obtaining  his  food  except 
by  secreting  part  of  what  she  had  upon  her  own  plate 
at  the  family  meals.  Her  having  one  day  secured 
an  cntirL-  sheep'— head,  which  her  younger  brother 
Alexander  thought  she  had  swallowed  in  a  moment, 
supplied  one  of  those  domestic  jests  with  which  the 
fugitive  £sther  was  entertained.  While  in  this  lonely 
place.  Sir  Patnck  had  no  other  readb^  than  Bu- 
chanan's Psalms,  which  he  cimncd  so  thoroughly 
that  he  ever  after  had  the  most  of  them  by  heart. 
A>  tlic  uiiiU'r  rnlvance<l  Lady  I'olwarth  contrived  a 
retreat  untiemcath  the  floor  of  a  low  apartment  at 
Redbraes,  and  thinking  that  this  might  serve  to  con- 
ceal her  husband  in  the  event  of  any  search  taking 
place,  had  him  removed  to  his  own  house,  where  he 
accordingly  live<l  for  some  time,  till  it  was  r>und  one 
morning  that  the  place  designed  for  concealment  had 
become  half  filled  with  water. 

Warned  hj  this  incident,  and  by  the  execution  of 
hb  friend  Mr.  Baillie^  he  resolved  to  remain  no 

Ioniser  in  his  native  country.  It  was  projected  that 
he  shouli  leave  the  house  next  morning  iii  disguise, 
attended  by  his  grieve  or  farm-overseer,  John  Allan, 
who  was  instructed  to  give  out  that  he  was  going  to 
attend  a  horse-market  at  Morpeth.  I'he  party  stole 
away  by  night*  and  had  proceeded  a  considerable 
distance  on  their  way,  when  Sir  Patrick,  falling  into 
a  reverie,  parted  company  with  his  attendant,  and 
did  not  discover  the  mistake  till  he  found  himself  on 
the  lianks  of  the  Tweed.  This,  however,  was  a  most 
fortunate  misadventure,  for,  soon  after  his  parting 
with  Allan,  a  company  of  soldiers  that  had  been  fai 
search  of  him  at  Rodhraes,  and  followed  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  overtaking  hini,  tame  up,  and  would 
have  inevitably  discovered  and  seize<l  him  if  he  had 
not  been  upon  another  track.  On  learning  what 
had  happened,  he  dismissed  his  servant,  and,  leaving 
the  main  road,  reached  London  through  by-ways. 
On  this  journey  he  represented  himself  as  a  surgeon, 
a  character  which  he  could  have  su]i|X)rtf<l  effectually, 
if  called  upon,  as  he  carried  a  case  of  lancets,  and 
was  acquainted  with  their  use.  From  London  he 
found  his  way  to  Fiance^  and  thence,  after  a  short 
stay,  walked  on  foot  to  Brussels,  Intending  to  con- 
verse with  the  Duke  of  Monnn^uth.  Finding  the 
duke  bad  gone  to  the  Hague,  he  procee<leti  to  Hol- 
land, Init  did  not  immediately  ol)tain  a  conference 
with  that  ill-fated  nobleman.  He  had  an  audience, 
however,  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  "looking 
on  him  (to  nse  the  words  of  Crawfurd)  as  a  confessor 
for  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  treated  him  with  a  very  particular  resj^ect." 

On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  in  February,  1685, 
and  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  at- 
tachment to  the  Catholic  £uth  rendered  him,  in  their 
eyes,  unfit  to  rewn,  the  Britiali  reftigees  in  Holland 
concerted  two  distinct  but  relative  expeditions,  for 


the  salvation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  mom* 

tain  "the  natural  and  native  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Irec  pcojile  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  all  the 
legal  fences  of  society  and  property  there  est^rtilishcd." 
One  of  these  expeditions  was  to  land  in  England, 
under  the  Duke  of  Monnouth,  whose  prosraickm 
of  his  own  views  upon  the  crown,  under  the  favour 
of  the  Protestant  interest,  is  well  known .  Th  e  of  h  er 
was  to  be  under  the  conduct  of  the  Karl  of  Ar-\1.-, 
and  was  to  land  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  ex{>cctcd 
that  an  army  would  be  formed  in  the  first  place  firom 
his  lordship's  Highland  retoinen,  and  ^eedUj  re- 
mforoed  by  the  malcontents  of  Ayrshfare  and  other 
parts  of  the  Lowlands.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  hoalcft 
a  memoir  respecting  the  latter  enterprise,  from  whidt 
it  clearly  appears  that  Monmouth  gave  distinct  pletlges 
(afterM'ards  lamentably  broken)  as  to  the  deference 
of  his  own  personal  views  to  the  sense  of  the  party 
in  general— and  also  that  Argylc  acted  throughout 
the  whole  preparations,  and  in  the  expedition  itsclC 
with  a  wilfulness,  self-seeking,  and  want  of  cneri;y, 
which  were  but  poorly  compensated  by  the  generid 
excellence  of  his  motives  and  the  many  worthier 
Doints  in  his  character.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  and  Sir 
John  Cochnme  of  Odilltree,  alike  admirable  for  the 
purify  and  steadiness  of  their  political  views,  were 
next  in  command,  or  .at  least  in  the  .actual  conduct 
of  affairs,  to  the  earl.  The  sword  of  the  former 
gentleman  is  still  preserved,  and  bears  upon  both 
sides  of  Us  blade  tae  following  inacripiioii  in  Gcr< 
man: 

"  G01  hewair  &  avlMue  Sdhonta," 

that  is,  God  preserve  the  righteous  .Scots.  It  was 
not  destined,  however,  that  lortune  should  smile  on 
this  enterprise.  The  patriots  sailed  on  the  2d  of 
May,  in  tnree  small  vessels,  and  on  the  6th  arrived 
near  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  impni' 
dent  landing  of  two  gentlemen,  who  were  detained 
by  the  bishop,  served  to  alarm  the  government,  so 
that  when  the  expedition  reached  the  country  of 
Argvle,  he  found  that  all  his  friends,  upon  whom 
he  depended,  had  been  placed  under  arrest  at  the 
capital.  After  trilling  away  several  weeks  in  his 
own  district,  and  affonling  time  to  the  government 
to  collect  its  forces,  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
descending  ujMtn  Glasgow.  Meanwhile,  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  ai:  !  f)t hers  were  forfaulteil,  their  estates  con- 
hscated,  and  a  high  reward  oflerctl  for  their  apprehen- 
sion. While  Argylc  was  lingering  at  Rothesay,  Sir 
Patrick  conducted  the  descent  of  a  foraging  party 
upon  Greenock,  and,  though  opposetl  by  a  \virxy  of 
militia,  succeeded  in  his  object.  Allowing  a^  largely 
as  could  be  demanded  for  the  personal  feelings  of 
this  gentleman,  it  would  really  appear  from  his 
memoir  that  the  onljr  judgment  or  vi^r  dbplayed 
in  the  whole  enterprise  resided  in  himself  and  Sir 
John  Cochrane.  \Vhen  the  earl  finally  resolved  at 
Kilpatnck  to  give  up  the  appearance  of  an  amry, 
and  let  each  man  shilt  for  himself,  these  two  gentle- 
men conducted  a  partv  of  less  than  a  hundred  men 
across  the  Clyde,  m  the  face  of  a  superior  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  uere  able  to  protect  themselves  till 
they  reached  Muirdykes.  Here  they  were  assailed 
by  a  large  troop  of  cavalry,  and  were  con\p<-l!ed  each 
man  to  tight  a  number  of  personal  contests  in  order 
to  save  his  own  life.  Yet,  0]r  a  judicious  disposition 
of  their  little  force,  and  the  most  '^^'7 
and  perseverance,  Hume  and  Codinme  kept  their 
ground  till  night,  when,  apprehending  the  approach 
of  a  larger  body  of  fool,  they  stole  awav  to  an  un- 
frequented part  of  the  connlij,  where  thqr  deliber- 
ately dispersed. 

Sir  Patrick  Hume  fiMmd  protection  fiar  tbne  wedu 
hi  the  home  ofUoB^gomeiy  of  Louishaw,  wbev^  or 
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at  Kilwinning;,  it  would  appear  tliat  lie  wrote  the 
mcmDir  atwve  alluded  to,  which  was  first  printed 
in  Row's  observations  on  Foxe'i^  historical  work, 
aad  litterly  in  the  Marckmont  Papers  (1831).  The 
better  to  confoond  the  search  made  for  him,  a  rep<~>rt 
of  his  death  was  circulated  by  his  friends.  Havmj^ 
e-ci|K-.l  by  a  vessel  Uom  the  west  coast,  he  proceeded 
by  iKiblin  to  liordeaux,  where  we  fiml  he  was  on 
the  isth  of  November.    He  now  resumed  his  sur- 
ncai  chaiacter,  and  pasted  under  the  name  of  Dr. 
Feter  Wallace    Eariy  in  1686  he  appears  to  have 
|llj3cce  it- 1       ('eneva  to  Hollanfl.  where  his  family 
joined  him,  ^nd  they  resided  together  at  Utrecht  fur 
three  years.     The  picture  of  this  distressed,  but 
pioiis  and  cheerful  family,  is  very  affectin^ly  given 
by  Lady  Murray,  in  the  well-known  memoirs  of  her 
mother,  Lady  Grizel  Boillie.    Tbejr  were  reduced 
(0  such  straits  through  the  absence  of  all  regular 
income,  that  I-ady  Hume  could  not  keeji  a  servant, 
and  Sir  Patrick  was  obliged  —but  this  must  have 
bem  a  hboor  of  love — to  teach  his  own  children. 
Tkejr  were  ficqnentlj  compelled  to  pawn  their  plate 
to  provide  the  necessaries  of  lilb  antil  a  finesh  supply 
reached  them.    Vet,  even  in  this  distress,  their  house 
was  ever  open  to  the  numerous  refu;.;ees  who  shared 
in  their  unhappy  fate.    Not  forgetting  political  ob- 
jects, Sir  Fatnck,  in  1688,  wrote  a  letter  powerful 
in  style  and  arguments,  to  put  the  Presbyterian 
dagyin  Scotland  on  their  gunr'!  a;:^ain8t  the  insidious 
tokfttion  which  King  James  proposed  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  ctTecting  the  ascendency  of  Popery.     In  this 
aocument,  w  hich  has  been  |irinted  among  the  Afunh- 
mmt  Papers  by  Sir  G.  H.  Rose,  we  find  him  giving 
aa  anunated  picture  of  the  Prince  of  Omnoet  whom 
he  already  contemplated  as  the  future  deliverer  of 

his  country,  and  no  doubt  wis,hcrl  to  point  in  that 
character  to  the  attention  ol  Scotsmen  ;  "one,"  says 
he,  "brcti  a  Calvinist,  who,  for  religious  practice, 
excels  most  men  so  high  in  quality,  and  is  equal  to 
the  most  part  of  wlialever  rank  of  the  sincere  and 
•aioas  ia  that  communion;  for  virtue  and  good 
VMMab  beyond  many;  those  infirmities  natural  to 
poor  mankind,  and  consistent  with  seriousness  in 
religion,  breakmg  out  as  little,  either  for  degree  or 
frequency,  from  him,  as  from  most  part  of  good  men, 
and  not  one  habitual  to  htm:  one  of  a  mild  and  cour- 
teoutempcr;  of  a  plain,  Ingenaoafl,  and  honest  nature; 
of  a  humane,  gay,  and  affable  c.irriige,  \>  ithout  any 
token  of  pride  or  disdain;  one  ediicaicd  and  brought 
op  in  a  republic  as  free  as  any  in  the  world,  and  inured 
to  the  freedom  allowed  by  and  possessed  in  it.  His 
greatest  enemy,  if  he  know  him,  or  XBff  greMeit 
CMmy,  if  he  read  this,  most  find  hi*  own  conadenoe 
witiKssing  to  his  face,  that  what  I  have  said  is  truth, 
an<l  that  I  am  one  of  more  wortli  than  to  sully  my 
argument  with  a  tiaunting  hyperbole  even  in  favour 
of  a  prince. "    The  modem  reader,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  picture  usually  drawn  of  the  same  person- 
age by  the  Engliah  mstoriana,  will  probably  be 
startled  at  the  gayety  and  affability  here  attributed 
to  the  prince;  Init,  iK-sidcs  the  unavc)idable  prepos- 
session of  Sir  Patrick  tur  a  ]x"rsi>n  who,  it  would 
ap}^>ear,  had  treateil  him  kindly,  and  stood  in  the 
most  endearing  relation  to  all  his  favourite  objects 
in  religioa  and  politia»  it  must  be  allowed  that,  at 
anagewhteh  might  be  called  youth  (thirty-eight), 
and  previcjus  to  his  undertaking  the  heavy  .and  un- 
grateful burden  of  royalty  in  Britain,  ^Villiam  might 
nave  been  belter  entitled  to  such  a  description  than 
be  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Before  thit  time  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  and  his  future  son-in-law,  Baillie,  had  obtained 
commissions  in  the  horse-gnaida  of  the  Prince  of 
Onag^  in  wboie  cxpeditioa  to  Eo^and  all  thctc  | 


soon  after  took  a  part.  These  gentlemen  were 
among  those  who  suffered  in  the  storm  by  which  a 
part  of  the  prince's  fleet  was  disabled;  they  had  to 
return  to  port  with  the  loss  of  all  their  luggage,  which 
in  the  existing  state  of  their  affairs  was  a  very  severe 
misfortune.  The  little  party  appears  to  have  speedily 
refitted  and  accompanied  the  prince  at  his  landing 
in  Devonshire,  as  we  hod  Sir  Patrick  writing  a  diary 
of  the  piBgigia  to  London,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  bwn  near  the  priace  all  the  way  from  Exeter. 
In  the  ddiberations  held  at  London  respecting  the 
settlement  of  the  new  govemirient,  Sir  Patrick  bore 
a  conspicuous  j'art;  but  it  was  in  Scotland  tli.Tt  his 
zeal  and  judgment  found  a  ]jri)i>er  tield  of  <iispiay. 
In  the  convention  parliament,  which  sat  down  at 
Jidinhurgh.  Mardi  I4,  16S9,  he  appeared  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  county  of  Berwick;  and,  an  objection 
l>eing  made  on  the  score  of  his  forfaulture,  ne  was 
unanimously  \  iiied  a  member  by  ll.c  luf.ise.  The 
decision  of  ihi&  assembly  in  favour  of  a  settlement  of 
the  crown  upon  William  and  hb  comoft  Maiy  loon 
followed. 

The  career  of  public  aervloe  was  now  opened  to 

the  subject  of  our  memoir  at  a  peril  k]  of  life  whcn  hit 
judgment  must  liave  In-en  completely  matured,  and 
after  he  had  prove<i,  by  many  years  of  suffering  under 
a  tyrannical  government,  how  worthy  he  was  to  ob- 
tain honours  under  one  of  a  liberal  complexion.  In 
luly,  1690,  his  attainder  was  rescinded  by  act  of  par- 
liament; he  was  soon  after  sworn  a  member  of  the 
privy-council ;  and  in  December,  1690,  he  was 
created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Polwarth.  The 
preamble  of  the  patent  is  a  splendid  testimony  to  the 
eminent  virtues  ne  bad  displayed  in  asaertuig  the 
rights  and  religion  of  his  country.  King  William  at 
the  same  time  vouch<afrd  to  him  an  addition  to  his 
armorial  bearings,  "anor.inge  projier  cnsigned,  with 
an  imperial  crown,  to  lie  jilaced  111  a  surtout  in  his 
coat  of  arms  in  all  time  coming,  as  a  lasting  mark  of 
his  majesty's  fOfd  frivour  to  the  family  of  Puhsnrih, 
and  in  commemoration  of  bis  l«Md^p's  great  afiec 
tion  to  his  said  majesty." 

From  this  period  the  life  of  Lord  Polwarth  IS 
chietly  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  his  country.  He 
was  appointed  in  1692  to  be  principal  sheriff  uf  Ber- 
wicksnire,  and  in  169J  to  be  one  of  tlie  four  extra- 
otdinary  lords  of  sessioii.  Thotwh  there  is  no  trace 
of  his  having  been  bred  to  the  law,  his  conduct  in 
these  two  emjiloyments  is  said  to  have  been  without 
blemish.  His  rejuitntion,  indeed,  for  decisions  con- 
formable to  the  laws,  for  sagacity  and  soundness  of 
jod^iment,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remaikablc 
parts  of  the  brilliant  £une  which  he  has  left  behind 
nim.  In  1696  he  attained  the  highest  ofRce  in  Scot- 
laii<l,  that  of  lord-chancellor,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
after  he  was  promoted  in  the  peerage  by  the  titles 
Earl  of  Marchmont,  Viscount  of  Blas-sonl>erry,  Lord 
Polwarth,  Redbiaes,  and  Greenlaw,  to  him  and  to 
his  heirs  male  wliatsoever.  He  was  soon  after  named 
one  of  the  commission  of  the  treasury  and  admiralty; 
and  in  ifKjS  was  apj)ointed  lord  high-commissioner 
to  represent  tl»<-  king  s  persun  in  tlu-  jiarliament  which 
met  at  h<linburgh  in  July  of  that  year.  To  follow  up 
the  statement  of  Sir  Oeorge  Rose,  who  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  earl  in  liiK  prefitcetothe  iiortkmoiU 
Pdfrrs,  "his  correspondence  with  King  William  and 
his  miniNters,  whilst  he  exercised  these  high  func- 
tions, exhibits  an  earnest  and  constant  dej.ire  to  act, 
and  to  advise,  as  should  bci>t  promote  at  once  the 
honour  of  his  master  and  benefactor,  and  the  weal  of 
the  state;  and  he  had  the  good  fbrtnne  to  serve  a 

Erince  who  imposed  no  duties  upon  him  which 
rought  into  conflict  his  obligations  to  the  sovereign 
■ad  to  his  cooiitiy.'* 
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The  Earl  of  Marchmont  was  acting  as  commissioner 
at  tlu-  Cicneral  Assembly  of  1702,  when  the  death  of 
his  affectionate  sovereign  interrupted  the  proceedings 
and  plimged  him  into  the  deepest  grief.  He  was 
appc^ted  bjr  Qoeea  Anne  to  continue  to  preside 
over  tlie  nteamf  til!  the  eondosion  of  its  praceed. 

in.,'s;  but  the  principles  of  this  great  man  w  en-  too 
iiL;i  i  to  allow  of  his  long  continuing  in  ulTice  uiuier 
thi-  new  govemnunt.  In  Ins  letter  to  Oueen  Anne, 
written  on  the  death  of  King  William,  he  was  too 
little  of  a  courtier  to  disguise  the  feelings  which  pos- 
sessed htm  as  a  man,  although  he  must  have  Icnown 
that  every  word  he  used  in  admiration  or  lamentation 
of  her  predecessor  must  have  been  grating  to  her 
ears.  In  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  after  her 
accession  he  presented  to  it  an  act  for  the  abjuration 
of  the  Pretender;  and,  though  it  was  in  oonionnity 
to,  and  Hi  Imitation  of,  the  Enriish  act  passed  innne- 
diatt  !\'  oil  lu-r  nscf!nliiig  the  throne,  and  was  read  a 
fii>t  tunc,  'ilu'  luL^li  coininis>:oner  adjourned  the  house 
in  order  t  i  >ii>[;  the  nuasure.  In  a  memotial  to  the 
queen  of  the  1st  of  July.  1702  (Manhmont  Papers), 
will  be  found  a  foil  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  this 
matter,  and  a  statement  of  tliat  held  by  his  friends 
and  the  commissioner,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
differing  essentially  from  Lockhart's.  He  was  on 
this  dismissed  from  his  office  of  chancellor,  the  place 
being  conferred  on  the  Earl  of  Seafield. 

Having  thus  sacrificed  his  office  to  his  principles, 
he  punned  the  hitter  in  the  ensoing  parliainents  with 
the  consistency  and  fervour  which  might  have  been 
cxitectcd  from  such  a  man.  The  Protestant  succes- 
sion in  the  hou-e  of  Hanover,  and  the  union  of  the 
two  divisions  of  tiie  island  under  one  legislature,  were 
the  two  objects  on  which  he  now  centered  his  atten- 
tion and  energies.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that  the  general  temper  of  the  Scottish 
people  was  perversely  oppo>ed  to  both  of  these 
measures,  and  that  it  was  only  the  minority  of  such 
consent  Whigs  as  Ix)rd  Marchmont,  who,  icpoaing 
more  upon  great  abstract  principlea  than  narrow 
views  of  immediate  advantage,  saw  tl>em  in  their 

S roper  light,  and  gave  them  the  weight  of  their  in 
uence.  An  attempt  of  the  carl  to  introduce  an  act 
for  the  Hanover  succession,  at  a  time  wlien  his  fellow- 
Statesmen  were  chiefly  bent  on  asserting  by  the  act 
of  security  the  abstract  independence  of  their  coon- 
tnr,  was  so  ill  received  that  there  was  even  some  talk 
of  consigning  this  noble  patriot  to  the  state-prison  in 
F.dinburyh  Castle.  Afterwards,  however,  when  the 
{government  of  Queen  Anne  was  obliged  to  adopt  the 
measure  of  a  uidon,  his  lordship  had  the  pleasure  of 
contributing  his  aid — and  most  willingly  was  it  ren- 
dered— ^towards  wliat  had  tieen  the  grand  object  of 
bis  political  life.  The  selection  of  the  Scottish  com- 
niissiuiiers,  upon  which  the  whole  matter  hinged, 
was  effected  in  ol>cdicnce  to  a  sagacious  advice  ten- 
dered by  Lord  Marchmont — namely,  that  they  should 
be  **the  most  considerable  men,  provided  they  were 
Whigs,  and  therefore  friends  to  tne  Revolution;  but 
such  alone,  with  disregard  to  their  feelings  resnccting 
an  itKorpofating  union  as  hostile  to  it  or  not.'  The 
reasonings  he  employed  to  enforce  this  principle  of 
selection  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mtxrchmont  Papers; 
and  we  leam  from  Locltbort  to  how  great  an  extent 
they  were  acted  on.  SpealcinK  of  the  commissioners, 
this  gentleman  says,  that  ".ill  were  of  the  court  or 
Whig  interest  except  himself,"  an  ardent  Jacobite, 
an  exception  only  made  in  the  hope  of  gaining  him 
through  his  uncle,  the  Whig  Ix)rd  Wharton.  It  is 
universally  allow^  tliat  this  principle,  though  the 
author  of  it  has  not  heretofore  been  very  dittinctly 
known,  achieved  the  tmion. 
We  are  now  to  advert  to  a  ciicumtaiiee  of  a  pain< 


ful  nature  respecting  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  Int 

which  we  have  no  doubt  has  taken  its  rise  cither 
•from  error  or  from  calumny.  As  a  leader  of  the 
independent  party  in  the  Scots  parliament — called 
the  Squadrone  Volanle — it  is  alleged  that  his  lonl- 
ship  was  one  of  those  indhridnals  wlw  were  broi^ 
over  to  the  t;o\ernment  views  by  bribery;  and  Lock* 
hart  actually  places  the  sum  (if  104,  1 7*/.  against 
his  name,  as  his  share  of  the  /'20,ocx>  said  to  h-ive 
been  disbursed  by  the  Knglish  exchequer,  for  the 
parpoae  of  conciliating  the  thief  opponents  of  ihe 
measure.  Sir  George  H.  Rose  has  made  an  accunie 
and  laborious  investigation  into  the  foundation  of 
these  allegations,  from  which  it  would  not  only 
appear  that  Ixtrd  Marchmont  has  been  calumniated, 
but  that  a  very  incorrect  notion  hasUtlwitopiCVldlM 
respecting  the  application  of  the  asoney  above  re* 
ferred  to.  We  must  confess  that  it  nas  always 
appeared  tousa  most  improktble  story,  that,  evCB 
in  the  impoverished  state  of  Scotland  at  that  time, 
nohlenieii,  some  of  whom  were  known  toeiittitain 
liberal  and  enlightened  views,  and  had  previously 
maintained  a  pure  character,  were  seduced  by  such 
trifling  sums  as  those  placed  against  them  in  the  list 
given  by  Lockhart.  Sir  George  Rose  has  shown, 
to  our  entire  satisfaction,  tliiu  the  sum  given  on  this 
occasion  to  the  Earl  of  Marchniont  was  a  payment 
of  arrears  due  upon  offices  and  pensions— in  other 
words,  the  paynwnt  of  a  just  debt;  and  that  be  is 
not  bfaunafale  m  the  matter,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  receiving  the  paj-mcnl  of  a  debt  can  under  any 
circumstances  Ik;  ilisgraceful  to  the  creditor.  The 
best  proof  of  his  l<)riishi])"s  innocence  is  to  be  found 
in  his  conduct  at  the  union,  and  for  years  before  it. 
It  is  clear  from  bis  letters  to  the  English  statesmen, 
that  the  onion  was  an  object  which  he  constantly 
had  at  heart,  and  that,  so  far  from  being  drawn  over 
by  any  means  whatever  to  their  views,  he  had  in 
reality  urged  them  into  it  with  all  bis  strength  and 
spirit,  and  all  along  acted  with  them  in  the  negotia- 
tions by  which  it  was  effected.  Money  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  abundant  on  this  occaskWH 
.IS  to  make  it  probable  that  anywaa  qtent,  cacepi 
upon  opponents. 

The  Earl  of  Marchmont  offered  himself  as  a  c.th- 
didate  at  the  election  of  the  Scots  representative 
peers  in  1707,  and  again  on  the  dissolution  of  par* 
iiament  in  170S,  but  in  each  case  without  soooos. 
He  could  scarcely  calculate  on  the  countenance  of 
(Jueen  .Anne's  government;  for,  if  he  had  rendered 
it  eminent  scr%iccs,  he  had  also  taught  it  how  uu- 
compromising  was  his  adherence  to  his  principles. 
Thus  his  parUomentoiy  life  cca.sed  with  tlie  unioo. 
But  his  letters  written  subsequently  to  it  give  evidenoe 
that  his  mind  was  engaged  deeply  in  all  the  events 
alTecting  the  weal  and  honour  of  his  country.  Nor 
w  as  his  ]'atriotisni  deadened  by  the  insult  and  injury 
he  received  from  the  court,  when,  at  the  accession 
of  the  Tory  ministry  in  1 7 10,  he  was  deprived  «l 
his  office  of  sheriff  of  Berwickshire^  which  was  oon- 
ferred  on  the  Earl  of  Home 

In  1703  Lord  Marclniiont  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  amiable  and  .affectionate  spouse,  of  the  family 
of  Ker  of  Cavers,  to  whose  virtues  he  has  left  a  very 
affecting  testimony.  In  1 709  he  suffered  a  hardly  less 
severe  calamity  in  the  death  of  his  ddcst  con  Lord 
Polwarth,  a  c  lonel  of  cavalry,  who,  beginning  his 
service  in  King  William's  l>ody-guard,  servetl  through 
his  wars  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough'>  w  itb  repu- 
tation, and  died  childless  though  twice  niamed. 
He  was  treasurer-depute  in  1696.  His  aimiable  and 
honourable  character  fully  justified  his  father^s  grie£ 
The  second  brother  Robert,  also  a  soldier,  died  aaaaf 
yean  before  him. 
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The  accession  of  George  I.  gave  to  Lord  March- 
aiont  what  he  called  the  desire  of  his  heart,  a  Fro- 
testan(  king  upon  the  throne.    He  was  immediately 
rc-appointed  fhcfilF  of  Benriclcshire.    In  1715,  in 
the  seventy- fifth  year  of  his  age,  actinpj  on  the  feelings 
a.nJ  principles  of  his  youth,  he  forbade  a  meeting  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  couiUy.  winch  had  been  pro- 
posed m  the  professed  view  of  obtaining  a  redress  of 
hardships  but  whidi  WQold  have  embarrassed  the 
newly  established  govemmeDt;  and  his  lordship  took 
the  necessary  precauttons  to  render  his  prohibition 
effectaal.    When  he  saw  the  Protestant  succession 
secure,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  active  life,  and 
lemored  to  Berwick-on-Tweed,  tu  spend  the  re- 
minder of  his  days  in  retiiement.   He  retained 
Us  cbeerfiti  disposition  to  the  UbL   A  short  time 
before  his  (lentli  lie  was  visited  by  his  dauj^hter 
Latly  Grizel  liailiie,  and  his  gniii'l-eliilcircn,  who, 
with  a  nunilK-r  of  his  fiieiiils,  li.id  a  <iance.  Ik-ing 
theo  very  weak  in  his  lunbs  he  was  unable  to  come 
down-ilairs,  but  dcsireii  to  be  carried  down  to  sec 
them;  and,  as  pleasingly  recorded  by  his  grand- 
daughter Lady  Murray,  he  was  so  modi  dclighte<i 
wi:h  ilu-  h.-ip[ty  faces  he  saw  around  him,  that  he 
remarked,  "thouyh  he  couM  not  dance,  he  could 
yet  beat  time  with  his  foot." 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1724,  this  illustrious  patriot 
breathed  his  last  at  Berwick,  hi  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  age,  leaving  one  of  the  most  irreproachable 
*   characters  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  that 
time,  if  not  frinn  others  of  greater  general  virtue. 
He  had  become  so  reconciled  to  the  prospect  of 
death,  that,  though  no  doubt  sensible  of  the  solemn 
dnqpe  whidi  it  was  to  produce^  he  could  nudce  it 
the  subject  of  a  gentle  mirth.    Beii^  observed  to 
smile,  he  was  a^ked  the  reason  by  his  grandson,  the 
ingenious  Lord  Hinning,  to  wlioni  he  answered,  "I 
am  diverteil  to  think  what  a  disappointment  the 
worms  will  meet  with,  when  they  come  to  me 
expecting  a  good  meal,  and  find  nothing  but  bones." 
Lord  .Marchmont,  be  it  remarked,  though  at  one 
time  a  handsome  man,  hod  alwa)'s  been  of  a  spare 
lubit  of  botly,  and  was  now  much  ntteiuiati  il.  Hi-, 
character  has  already  been  sufficiently  <lisplayed  in 
his  actions  and  the  d^gltf  oomiientaries  we  have 
ventaied  to  make  ttpon  them.   It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  refrain  from  adding  the  testimony  of 
Fox,  who,   in  hi;  historical  work,  says  of  him, 
as  Sir  Patrick  Ilunie,  that  "he  is  proved,  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  comluct,  to  have  been 
uniformly  zealous  and  sincere  in  the  cause  of  his 
country.'' 

II  U.\IE,  Alexander,  second  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
the  eldest  surviving  son  and  successor  of  the  first 
earl,  having;  m.iiiitained  the  historien!  lustre  of  the 
hmily,  tlescrvc^  a  place  in  the  )irLstrit  v  ik,  though 
only  perhaps  in  a  suboniinate  way.  ll  j  was  Ixjrn 
in  1675,  i'*  boyhood  shared  the  exile  and 
«fistress  of  his  familjr.  Bdbie  his  dder  brother's 
death  he  was  distiogmshed  as  Sir  Alexander  Camji- 
bcll  of  Ccssnock,  having  married  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  that  family.  He  was  brought  up  as  a 
lawyer,  and  became  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session 
bemre  he  was  thiity  years  of  age.  He  was  a  privy- 
eouncillor  and  a  baron  of  the  Court  of  Excheouer, 
and  ser%-ed  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  first  for  Kirk- 
wall, and  then  for  Berwickshii  \  v.  licn  the  act  of 
onion  passed.  Emulating  his  father's  feelings,  he 
sealously  promoted  that  measure,  and  took  a  very 
active  share  in  the  arduous  labours  that  weredevolved 
apon  the  sab-eommtttee,  to  whidi  the  artides  of  the 
union  were  referred. 

BtU  the  principal  historical  transaction  in  whidi 
ttds  ndbleBan  was  coocctned,  was  the  hitrodnctkm 


of  the  family  of  Hanover  to  the  British  throne.  A 
report  having  Ixx'n  circulated  that  the  electoral  family 
was  indifferent  to  the  honoon  opened  up  to  them  by 
the  act  of  soooeflslon,  Lord  Pohntrth  (for  he  had 

now  attained  this  desijjnation)  proceeded  in  171 2 
to  Hanover,  and  entereii  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  august  family  there  re--i(ient,  w  iiith  enabled  iiini 
fully  to  contradict  the  riunour.  He  took  a  Icaiiing 
part  in  suppresahnc  the  rebellion  of  17 15,  by  w  hich 
that  sucooiion  was  sought  to  be  defeated,  and  in 
1 7 16  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  court  of  Denmark. 

After  acceding  to  the  family  honours  in  1722,  the 
Earl  of  Marchmont  was  honoured  with  several  im- 
portant places  of  trust  under  goveniment,  till  joining 
the  opposition  against  the  exctte«d>eme<n  Sir  Robert 
\Valix)le,  he  forfeited  the  favour  of  the  court  and  his 
place  as  a  pri%y-councillor,  which  he  then  held.  "It 
appears,"  says  .Sir  George  Hcnr)'  l<l)^e.'  "that  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Scottish  nobility  who 
joined  in  this  act  of  hostility  to  the  ministers,  were 
less  induced  so  to  do  by  any  particular  objections  to 
that  measure  of  finance,  than  by  the  hope  diat  their 
junction  with  the  English  who  resisted  it  nii^ht  lead 
to  the  subversion  of  Lord  Hay's  government  of  .Scot- 
land, a  rule  which  they  felt  to  be  painful  and  humi- 
liating. They  knew  it  moreover  to  be  sustained  by 
means,  many  of  vrtiich  they  could  not  icsoect,  and 
which  they  believed  to  tend  to  degrade  and  alienate 
the  nation.  That  they  judged  rightly  in  apprehend- 
ing that  the  system  adopted  by  .Sir  Robert  Walpole 
and  his  virtual  viceroy  for  the  management  of  the 
public  affairs  in  North  Britain  was  ill  calculate*!  to 
conciliate  to  the  reigning  fiunily  the  affections  of  the 
people,  was  but  too  snffidently  proved  by  snbse- 
iiuent  events.  He  sat  as  one  of  the  sixteen  Scots 
peers  in  the  parliament  of  1727;  but  at  the  general 
election  in  1754  the  hand  of  power  was  upon  him^ 
and  beiju;  excluded,  he,  together  with  tlie  Dukes 
of  Hamilton,  Qneensbeiry,  uid  Montrose,  the  Earl 
of  Stair,  and  other  Scottish  noblemen,  entered  into 
a  cnncert  w  ith  tiie  le.uling  Enj^libh  niemlKTs  of  the 
opposition,  in  order  to  bring  the  machinations  un- 
sparinjjly  used  to  control  the  election  of  the  peers  in 
.Scotland  to  light,  and  their  authors  to  punishment. 
Sir  Robert  Walpolc's  Ijctlcr  fortune,  however,  pre- 
vailed against  it,  as  it  did  against  a  similar  project  in 

1739.  "    The  Earl  of  Marchmont  died  in  January, 

1740,  and  w.ii  succeetlcd  by  his  eldest  sur\  iving  son 
Hugh,  who  w.as  destined  to  exhibit  the  extr.aordmary 
spe^adc  of  a  family  maintaining  in  the  third  gene- 
ration the  same  talent,  judgment,  and  worth  which 
had  distinguished  the  two  preceding. 

HUME,  Hi'GH  CAMfnKi-i_,  third  and  last  Earl 
of  Marchmont,  was  born  at  K<iiTibiir<,'h  on  the  15th 
February,  1 70S,  anil  soon  l>ccamc  remarkable  for 
the  precocity  of  his  intellect  and  the  versatility  of  his 
genius.  His  mind  was  equally  directed  to  the  ac* 
quisition  of  scholastic  emditton  and  political  know- 
ledge, and  on  all  subjects  he  was  supposed  ti>  lie 
excelled  by  few  or  none  of  his  time.  In  l73-b  ^^ben 
only  twenty-six  years  of  aj;e,  he  was  cli<i->i]i  nu-mber 
for  the  county  of  Ilerwick,  and  entered  the  I  louse  of 
Commons  as  Lord  Polwarth,  at  the  same  time  that 
his  younger  and  twin  brother,  Mr.  Hume  Campbell, 
came  forward  as  representative  for  the  burghs  of  the 
district.  The  injustice  atul  ne|;lect  whicli  Sir  Iv'il>eit 
Walpole  had  shown  to  Lord  Marchmont  was  speedily 
avenged  hf  Ae  trouble  which  thcw  yoong  men  gave 
to  his  government.  The  former  soon  attained  the 
lust  place  in  the  oppodtlon}  and  how  keenly  his 
attacks  were  felt  by  the  ministry  is  shown  In  a  remark 
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made  by  the  Utter  penon,  to  the  efllect  that  "there 
were  few  thin;;s  he  more  ardently  desired  than  to  sec 
thai  young  man  at  the  head  of  his  family,"  and  thus 
t!f  priv  ctl  of  a  seat  in  the  house.  This  \s  isli  was  sDon 
gratiticd,  for  !ns  father  dying  in  1740,  Lord  i'olwarth 
succeeded  as  l-'.arl  of  Marchmont;  nor  did  he  again 
enter  the  walls  of  parliament  until  the  year  1750^ 
when  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  representation  of 
the  Scottish  jx-erage,  he  was  almost  unanimously 
elected.  Front  his  talents  as  a  siHrakcr,  his  extensive 
informatioti,  and  active  business  habits,  he  acquired 
great  influence  in  the  upper  house,  and  was  con- 
stantly rechosen  at  every  general  election  daiii^  the 
long  period  of  thirty-four  years.  He  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  ]>olicc  in  1747,  and  keeper  of  the  preat 
seal  of.Sct>tlan'l  in  Janu.irv,  1764.  the  latter  of  wiiich 
he  held  till  his  death.  The  cstiinatiun  in  which  his 
lordship  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  may  be 
judged  of  bj  the  dicitmstaoce  of  his  living  on  terms 
of  tne  strictest  bitinaqr  with  the  celebrated  Lord 
Cobham  {who  f^ve  his  bwt  ft  placa  in  the  Temple 
<if  Worthies  at  Stow),  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Lord 
liolingbroke,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Mr. 
Vopc,  and  other  eminent  persons  of  that  memorable 
era.  The  dnctwrn  appointed  him  one  of  her  execu- 
tors, and  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of  ;^2500  for  his 
trouble,  and  as  a  proof  of  her  esteem.  Mr.  I'ope 
likewise  a]i[i  jinti.  ;!  him  one  of  his  executors,  Ii-aving 
him  a  lai^ge-naper  edition  of  Thuanus,  and  a  portrait 
of  Lord  tiolingbroke,  painted  by  Richardson.  The 
poet  likewise  tmmoitalised  him  b^  introducing  bis 
name  into  the  well-known  inscription  in  the  Twick- 
enham grotto : — 

"Then  the  bright  fl.imc  w.n  shut  ihpju^li  M.irchm  iiil's 

His  lordship's  lilirary  contained  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  valuable  collectious  of  buoks  and  manu- 
scripts in  Great  Britain — all  of  which  he  bequeathed 
at  his  death  to  his  sole  executor,  the  Right  Honour- 
alile  George  Ro>e. 

His  lordship  was  twice  married;  lirst,  in  1731,  to 
Miss  Western  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children,  a  son  (who  died  youngk  and  three  daughters^ 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  aJfterwards  married  to 
Walter  Scott,  Ksq,,  of  Harden.  Upon  the  death  nf 
his  wife  in  1747  he  next  year  married  a  Miss  hli/.ibcth 
Cronqiton,  who>e  father  was  a  linendrajKr  in  Ciica])- 
side,  by  whom  he  had  one  2>on,  Alexander,  Lord 
Folwarth,  who  died  without  issue^  in  the  thirty-fust 
year  of  his  age.  The  circumst.inccs  attending  this 
second  marriage  were  very  jjeculiar,  and  his  lord- 
ship's coiiiiuct  on  the  occasion  seems  altogether  so 
much  at  variance  with  his  general  character,  as  well 
as  with  one  in  his  rank  and  circumstances  in  life,  that 
we  reckon  them  worthy  of  being  recorded  here; — 
and  in  doing  so,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better 
than  adopt  the  account  of  them  ^'ivt-n  (>v  the  cele- 
brated David  Hume,  in  a  (aniibar  epi>tle  to  Mr. 
()>wal<i  (<f  Dunnikier,  anil  published  in  the  latter 
gentleman's  correspondence.  The  letter  ts  dated 
I-ondon,  January  29th,  1748:— "Lord  Marchmont 
has  had  the  most  extraonilnaiy  adventure  in  the 
world.  About  three  weeks  ago  he  was  at  the  play, 
when  he  cspie>l  in  one  of  the  boxes  a  fair  Mr-in. 
whose  looks,  airs,  and  nunncrs  had  such  a  powerful 
and  wonderful  effect  upon  him  as  was  vixible  by  every 
by-stander.  His  raptures  ivete  so  ondi^ised,  his 
looks  to  expressive  01  pasrion,  his  inquiries  so  earnest, 
that  every  person  took  notice  of  it.  He  soon  was 
told  that  her  name  was  Crompton,  a  linemiraper's 
daughter,  that  had  been  bankrupt  last  year,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  oay  above  five  shillings  in  the  pound. 
The  box  nymph  hecaelf  was  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, and  being  supported  fay  aone  lebUonSi  ap- 


peared  in  every  public  place,  and  had  fiuigoed  vnxf 
eye  but  that  of  his  lordship,  which,  being  entirely 
employed  in  the  severer  studies,  had  ne>'er  till  that 

fatal  nioiiicnt  ojieiied  upon  her  charms.  Such  and 
so  powerful  was  their  effect  as  to  be  able  to  justify 
all  the  Pharamonds  and  Cyrusses  in  their  utmort 
extravagannes.  He  wrote  next  morning  to  lier 
fiither,  desiring  to  vi^  his  daughter  on  honourable 
terms;  and  in  a  few  days  she  will  Ix?  the  Countess  of 
Marciunont.  All  this  is  certainly  true.  They  say 
many  small  fcvcr^  jirevent  a  great  one.  Heaven  be 
praised  that  1  have  always  liked  the  persons  and 
company  of  the  fair  sex !  for  by  that  means  I  hope 
to  escape  such  ridiculous  passions.  But  could  yon 
ever  suspect  the  ambitious,  the  severe,  the  bustling, 
the  inipeluous,  the  violent  Marchmont,  of  l)cconiing 
so  tender  and  gentle  a  swain — an  Artamenes— an 
Oroondates!" 

His  lordship  died  at  his  seat,  at  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  loth  of  January,  1794, 
and  leavinj^  no  heirs  male,  all  the  titles  of  the  family 
became  e.\tinct;  but  his  estate  descended  to  his  tliree 
ilau^'hten>.  .\ccording  to  Sir  (_iei>r^e  H.  Ko^c.^\hu, 
from  his  fiaunily  connection  with  the  Earl  of  March- 
mont, bad  the  best  means  of  knowing,  this  noiUeman 
"was  an  accomplished  and  scientific  horseman,  and 
n  theoretical  and  practical  husbandman  and  gardener. 
He  pursued  hl^  rides  and  viMt-~  to  liis  l.irin  ami  garden 
as  long  as  his  strength  would  sutYice  for  the  exertion; 
and  some  hours  of  the  forenoon,  and  frequently-  of  the 
evenings  were  dedicated  to  his  hooks.  His  most 
favourite  studies  appear  to  have  been  in  the  civil  law 
and  in  tlie  laws  of  Kngland  and  Scotland,  in  the 
records  and  history  of  the  Kuiopean  natums,  and  in 
ancient  history;  and  the  traces  of  them  are  very  un- 
equivocal. The  fruits  of  his  labours  in  extracts, 
observations,  comparisons,  and  reseaicbes — all  made 
in  his  own  handwriting — are  not  more  to  be  admired 
than  wondered  at,  as  the  result  of  the  industry  of 
one  who  was  stimulated  nt.-itlu  r  by  jioverty  nor  by 
eagerness  for  literary  celcbnty.  His  Dutch  educa- 
tion had  given  him  method,  which  was  the  best 
possible  auxtliaiv  to  an  ardent  and  poweriitl  mind^ 
snch  as  his  was." 

In  the  publication  wliich  we  have  entitk\l  the 
ManhmonI  I\tp,rs,  aie  many  of  Karl  liuj;h,  of 
which  the  most  important  feature  i-.  a  diary,  which 
he  kept  during  three  different  periods  of  peculiar 
interest  in  the  reign  of  Geoige  H.  The  first  extends 
from  the  latter  end  of  July,  1 744,  to  the  end  of  that 
year,  and  embraces  the  events  which  led  to  the  for- 
inaiioii  (if  wliat  \\  i.ilK  l  the  Hroad-lwttom  .\d- 
minisiration,  when  I.ord  Carteret,  who  just  then 
became  Earl  of  Ciranville,  was  compelled  to  retire 
bjr  the  Pelhams,  the  king  consenting  thereto  veiy 
rrioctantly,  and  when  the  Dukes  of  Devonabiie, 

Itc<lford.  and  l>orsot.  and  the  l!arls  of  Harrington 
and  Chesterticid,  came  into  olhce.  The  second 
perifwl  l>egins  in  .Sri>teml»er,  1745.  when  new  -  hail 
just  liccn  received  in  London  that  the  i'riti.n<lcr  was 
near  Edinburgh,  and  that  it  would  ]  ruliably  l>e  soon 
in  his  occupation.  It  closes  in  the  February  follow- 
ing, with  the  extraordinary  events  of  that  month,  the 
resij;nation  of  the  Felham  mini.-try,  and  its  re-t-stab- 
hshment  after  the  J-^rl  of  Hath's  and  the  K.ail  of 
GranvilleV  intencgnum  of  three  days.  The  third 
period  commences  in  July,  1747,  and  termixiatcs  in 
Maieh,  1748,  soon  after  the  Earl  of  Chcslcifidd's 

re-itniation,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  appoiBtmeol 

to  stu  ceed  him  as  secretary  of  state. 

HUME,  Patrick,  is  noticed  by  various  wntcts 
as  the  name  of  an  fndividual  who  adorned  the  liten- 
tuie  of  his  coontiyat  ibe  dose  of  the  leventetBtli 
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(entnry.  Who  or  what  he  was  is  not  known:  it  is 
oaly  probable,  from  the  regularity  with  which  ccriain 
trrst  names  occur  in  genealogies  in  connection  with 
somames,  thai  he  Ixrlonged  to  the  Folwarth  branch 
of  the  &mily  of  Home,  or  Hume,  as  in  that  branch 
there  were  sue  or  seven  successive  barons  bearing  the 
name  of  Patrick.  This  learn c.i  man  is  only  known 
to  have  written  the  notes  connected  with  the  sixth 
edition  of  M  titon's  Paradise  Lost,  virhich  was  published 
in  folio  by  ToDion  in  1605,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  prodocttons  of  the  British  press  that  have  ever 
appeared.  It  has  1.)ccii  a  matter  of  just  surprise  to 
several  writers  of  bcottish  biography,  that  absolutely 
nothing  should  have  been  handed  down  respecting 
this  person,  Mdjle  that  bis  notes  evince  a  high  deraee 
of  taste  and  most  exten^ve  enidition,  and  are  in  net 
the  model  of  almost  all  commentaries  subsequent  to 
h.s  time.  "His  notes,"  s;iys  an  anonymous  writer,' 
"are  always  curious;  his  observations  on  some  of  the 
&oer  passages  of  the  poet  show  a  mind  deeply  smit 
trith  aa  admimtion  for  the  sublime  genius  of  their 
aathor;  and  there  is  often  a  masterly  nervousness  in 
his  style,  which  is  very  remarkable  for  this  age." 
But  the  igri' n.uKc  of  subsequent  ages  respecting  the 
learned  commentator  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  way  in  which  his  name  appears  on  the  title-page, 
being  simply  in  initials,  with  the  aihx  ^iXos-onpi^, 
and  by  the  indiiference  of  the  age  to  literary  history. 
It  would  appear  that  the  commentary,  learned  and 
admirable  as  it  is,  sjjeedily  fell  out  of  public  notice, 
as  in  1750  the  Messrs.  Koulis  of  Glasgow  published 
the  fiist  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost^  with  notes  by 
Mr.  Callender  of  Craigforth,  which  are  shown  to  be, 
to  :i  i^re  it  exletit,  borrowe<l  from  the  work  of  Hume, 
without  tlie  tiio5i  (ii,tant  hint  of  acknowled^i^ment. 

HUNTER,  Dr.  Henry,  a  divine  highly  dis- 
tngnished  in  literattire,  was  bom  at  Culross  m  the 

year  1741.  His  parents,  though  in  humble  life,  pave 
him  a  goo*i  etlucation,  which  was  concluded  by  an 
attendance  at  the  >inivet-.i(y  of  K(iinbi.ir<;li.  Here 
his  talents  and  application  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
professors,  and  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
anwinted  tutor  to  Mr.  Alexander  Boswell,  who 
soDsequcntly  became  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session 
under  the  designation  of  Lord  Balmouto.  He  after- 
wards accepted  the  same  office  in  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Dundonald  at  Culross  Abbqr*  and  thus  had 
the  honour  of  instnicting  the  vcswiable  earl,  so 
disdngnished  by  his  scientific  inquiries  and  inven* 
tions.  Tn  1764,  having  passed  the  necessary  trials 
with  umisiial  approl^tioii,  he  was  licensed  as  a 
mmister  <jf  the  gospel,  and  soon  excited  attention  to 
his  pulpit  talents.  So  hichly  were  these  rated  in 
public  esteem,  that  in  1766  hie  was  ordained  one  of 
the  ministers  of  South  Leith,  which  has  always  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  respectable  appoint- 
ments in  the  Scottish  church.  lie  had  here  in- 
gratiated himself  in  an  uncommon  degree  with  his 
COQgr^ation,  when  a  visit  to  London  in  1 769  opened 
up  to  his  ambition  a  still  wider  field  of  usefulness, 
"nie  sermons  which  he  happened  to  deliver  on  this 
occasion  in  several  of  the  Scottish  meeting-houses 
drew  much  attention,  and  the  result  was  an  invita- 
tion, which  reached  him  soon  after  his  return,  to 
heoome  minister  of  the  chnpel  in  Swallow  Street. 
'rhisltededined;but  in  1771  a  call  fiom  the Loaidon 
Wall  congregation  tempted  him  a%vay  from  his  Scot- 
tisii  flock,  who  manifested  the  sincerest  sorrow  at  his 
departure.  This  translation  not  only  was  aa  ad- 

iigtiziHf,  iv.  66i,  where  there  is  a  wriesi  of 
fr<iri  HumcS  CcmmtHtnry,  in  contract  with  !>imi]ar 
,  trom  that  puUiiited  by  Mr.  Calkn«lcr  Craigforth. 


vanccmcnt  in  his  j>rofessif)n,  but  it  paved  the  wav 
for  a  scries  of  literary  exertions,  u]H)n  which  his  f.iir.e 
was  ultimately  to  rest.  Several  single  sermons  tirst 
introduced  him  to  the  world  as  an  author.  These 
were  on  the  ordination  of  O.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  1775, 
2  Cor.  iv.  7,  8 ;  On  the  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
ttires,  Acts  xviii.  11,  in  the  work  called  the  S<\>ttuh 
Preaiher,  vol.  iv. ;  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  George 
Tumbull,  1783;  On  the  opening  of  a  Meeting-hou.se 
at  WaUhamstow  in  1787,  Rev.  xxi.  3,  4;  On  the 
Revolution,  1788;  The  Believer's  Joy,  Acts  viii.  39; 
also  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Scottish  PreacJur. 
These  sermons,  with  some  miscellaneous  pieces, 
were  collected  and  ])ublished  in  two  volumes  after 
the  author's  death.  Dr.  Hunter  first  appeared  as  a 
general  writer  in  1783,  when  he  publimed  the  first 
volumes  of  his  '^Sucri-ii  Hic^rnphv,  <'r  the  History  of 
the  I'atriarchs  and  of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  was  ulti- 
mately extended  to  seven  volumes,  and  has  become 
a  standard  work,  the  seventh  edition  having  appeared 
in  1 8 14.  Before  this  work  was  completed,  the  notice 
attracted  by  the  system  of  l  avater  throughout  civil- 
ized Europe  tempte<l  him  to  engage  in  an  English 
version  of  the  Phsivi^'uomy  of  that  plnloso]ilier, 
whom  he  previously  visited  at  his  residence  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  order  to  obtain  frotti  the  cunvcrsalkm  <tf 
the  learned  man  himself  as  perfect  an  idea  as  pos- 
sible of  his  particular  doctrines.  It  is  said  that  ' 
I^avater  at  first  displayed  an  unexpected  OOOIUCSS  oa 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Hunter's  visit,  h^OOl^  afiidd  that 
an  English  tianslati  'ii  im^ht  iojiue  the  sale  of  the 
French  edition,  in  which  he  had  a  pecanuuy  interest. 
This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  got  over;  for 
l.avater  eventually  treated  his  El^lisli  visiti>r  in  a 
manner  highly  agiceal>le.  "As  their  j)rofessions 
were  alike,  '  says  an  anonymous  writer,  "so  their 
sentiments,  their  feelings,  and  their  opinions  are 
altogether  alike.  A  complete  acquaintance  with 
the  French  language  enabled  Dr.  Hunter  to  enjoy 
Lavater's  conversation  freely;  and  he  ever  afterwards 
talkeil  w  ith  enthusiasm  of  the  simplicity  of  manners, 
the  unaffected  piety,  the  unbounded  iK-nevolence, 
and  the  penetrating  getuus  of  this  valued  friend. 
The  hue  mention  of  that  barbarous  cruelty  which 
massacred  the  virtuous  Lavater  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  shrink  back  with  horror."  The  first 
number  of  this  work  was  published  in  1789,  and  it 
was  not  completed  till  nine  years  after,  when  it  ulti- 
mately formed  five  volumes  in  quarto,  bearing  the 
title  of  "Essays  VII  Pfiysioi^wniv,  designetl  to  pro- 
njote  the  Knowledge  and  Love  of  Mankind,  by  John 
Caspar  Lavater."  Dr.  Hunter's  abilities  as  a  trans- 
lator were  of  the  first  order,  and,  in  this  instance, 
drew  forth  the  entire  approbation  of  the  original 
author.  The  work  was,  moreover,  embdlished  in 
a  style  which  at  that  time  might  be  considered  as 
unrivalled.  It  contained  above  eight  hundred  en- 
gravings, executed  by  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
liolloway,  and  such  was  altogether  the  elaborate 
elegance  of  the  publication,  that  It  coold  not  be  sold 
to  the  public  under  thirty  pounds  per  copy.  We  are 
only  left  to  regret  that  so  much  talent,  so  much  taste, 
and  such  a  large  sum  of  money  as  this  ]irice  would 
indicate,  should  have  been  spent  upon  an  inquiry 
which  the  acute  and  prccisesenseof  the  immediately 
succeeding  generation  has  pconottnoed  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  a  delusion. 

.•\t  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  Dr.  Hunter 
republished  a  treatise  by  Robert  Fleming,  ^\hosc 
life,  with  an  account  of  the  work  in  question,  has 
already  been  given  in  this  Biegraphicai  Dietiotiary, 
The  pamphlet  contained  some  prophetical  intima- 
tions, which  Dr.  Hunter  supposed  tol>eara  reference 
to  the  events  iu  the  neighlMuriug  kingdom.  Dr. 
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Hunter  also  published  a  Sermon  prearhtd  FAnuay 
3*  t793i     *^  ExtcutioH  0/ Limit  XVJ, 

In  1795  tie  attempted  a  translation  from  the  Ger« 
man,  selecting  for  this  purpose  Elder's  celebrated 
Litters  to  a  German  Pritiicss.  This  work  met  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  tlic  public,  and  has  proved 
a  ver^  useful  addition  to  the  stock  of  our  native  scien- 
tiSc  literature.  The  first  edition  was  in  quarto,  and 
a  tecond  in  octavo  appeared  in  1802.  The  work  has 
Mnee  been  reprinted  in  a  smaller  size,  with  notes  by 
Sir  David  IJrcwstcr.  The  merit  of  Dr.  Hunter  as  a 
translator  was  now  universally  acknowledged,  and 
work  accordingly  pressed  upon  him.  While  still 
engaged  in  his  venion  of  Lavater,  he  commenced  in 
1796  the  publishii^r  of  a  translation  <ii  St.  Pierre^s 
S^uUtt  of  Nature,  which  was  completed  in  1 799,  in 
five  volumes  octavo,  afterwards  reiiublishcd  in  tliree. 
"His  translation,"'  says  the  anonymous  writer  above 
quoted,  "of  the  beautifid  and  enthusiastic  works  of 
St.  Pierre  was  nntTcnaUy  read  and  admired:  here, 
if  In  aiur  imtaace,  the  translator  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  for  the  glow  of  benevolence 
whicli  };ivcs  life  to  every  page  of  Les  Etudes  dc  la 
Nature  was  entirely  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  Dr. 
Hunter."  Saurin's  .Sennmf  and  Soonini's  Travels  to 
Upper  and  Ltutr  Egypt  complete  the  list  of  Dr. 
Huntei's  labonrs  as  a  translator;  and  it  Is  bat  small 

praise  to  say  thnt  fc-.v  mon  I'.ivc  reached  the  same 
tic^ree  of  cxciiicuce  in  that  un]>.irlant  branch  ol 
literature.  I)urint;  the  j^rogress  of  other  labours 
Dr.  Hunter  published  more  tluin  one  volume  of 
original  sermons,  and  a  volume  entitled  Leetures  cn 
tk«  £vuU$ues  of  Chrittkmity^  being  the  oompletton 
of  a  plan  begun  by  the  Rev.  John  PdL  He  also 
commenced  the  publication,  in  parts,  of  a  popular 
History  of  Ijondon  and  its  Environs,  which  however 
he  did  not  live  to  complete. 

In  the  vear  1790  Dr.  Hunter  was  appointed  secre- 
tary  to  the  corrKpooding  board  of  the  Society  for 

I'ropagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotlaixl.  He  v\as  hkewi^e  chajilain 
to  the  Scdts  C' irjioratiiiti  in  London,  and  Initli  tiicsc 
institutions  were  much  licncfiled  by  his  zealous  exer- 
tions in  their  behalf.  It  must  be  obvious,  from  the 
frequent  and  involved  succession  of  hisiitoaiy  two* 
dnctions,  that  Dr.  Hunter  spent  a  most  indastnons 
life,  and  was  upon  the  whole  the  most  busy  as  he  ap- 
proached that  stage  of  existence  when  the  generality 
of  men  begin  to  find  ease  not  only  agreeable  but  ne- 
cessary. It  is  probaUe  that  this  ""'^^'ng  exertion, 
whldi  no  donot  was  more  oeca^oned  by  necesrity 
than  by  choice,  tended  to  break  down  his  constitu- 
tion, which  was  further  weakened  in  his  latter  years 
by  tltc  agitation  and  distress  <.if  mind  consequent  en 
the  death  of  three  lH;lovcd  children.  Having  retired 
to  Bristol  wells  for  the  recover)'  of  his  health,  he 
died  thciei  of  iaflammaUonin  thelungs,  October  27, 
1803,  in  the  sixty-aeeond  year  of  bis  age. 

"If  Dr.  I lunlerj" a^fs his  anonymous  biographer, ' 
"was  conspicuous  as  an  author,  he  was  still  more  to 
Ix?  admiretl  .as  a  man.  An  unbounded  (low  of  benevo- 
lence, which  made  him  enjoy  and  give  enioyment  to 
every  society,  joined  to  a  waimtli  of  ferang  which 
made  him  take  an  interest  in  every  occurrence,  ren- 
dercti  him  the  delight  of  all  his  acquaintance.  His 
social  talents  were  nf  t!ie  highest  oi'ler.  .\n  easy 
flow  of  conversation,  never  loud,  never  overbearing, 
and  completely  free  from  affectation ;  an  inexhausti- 
ble fund  of  pleasant  anecdotes,  and  occasional  flashes 
of  wit  and  humour,  made  eveiy  company  he  joined 
j>leased  with  him  and  with  tliemsclves.  I  le  was  par- 
ticularly happy  in  adapting  his  conversation  to  those 


*  Obinaury  cf  GmUmmKlM  Metguuit,  IbdL  1078. 


he  conversed  with ;  and  while  to  a  lady  his  discouise 
appeared  that  of  a  polished  gentleman,  the  scholar 

was  surprised  by  his  apt  quotations  from  the  dsado, 

and  the  case  with  which  he  turned  to  any  subject 
that  was  brought  Ijcfure  him.  .  .  .  His  private 
charities  were  as  numerous  as  the  objects  of  compas- 
sion which  occurred  to  him ;  nor  should  his  unbounded 
and  cheerful  hospitality  be  forgot  among  bis  other 
virtues."  [He  is  said  to  have  carried  this  virtue 
bej'ond  the  bounds  which  a  regard  to  prudence  and 
economy  should  have  prescribetl.]  "The  crowded 
attendance  and  the  universal  regret  of  his  congr^. 
tion  are  the  best  proofs  of  the  effect  of  his  pulpit  elo- 
quence. His  enlightened  and  liberal  views  of  rdigion 
made  his  meeting-honse  the  resort  of  the  leaon^ 
Scotsmen  in  London  ;  and  it  w  ns  >iero  (hr-t  tlic  natives 
of  tile  M)uthern  ])ait  of  tlie  island  had  an  opportunity 
of  ol)^er\  ing  a  specimen  of  that  dnudl  which  pro- 
duced  a  Kol)ertson  arid  a  Blair.  .  .  .  Dr.  Hun- 
ter was  of  a  spare  habit  of  body,  and  remarkably 
active;  and  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  flow  of  good 
humour  continued  till  within  a  &w  weeki  of  his 
dc-ath."  He  left  a  famOy,  cotuastiag  of  a  wifc^  two 
sons,  and  a  daughter. 

HUNTBB,  William  and  Jqun.  two  enineiit 
physiciatts,  &U  to  be  noticed  here  onder  one  hnd, 

in  order  that  we  may.  without  violating  alphabetical 
arrangement,  give  William  that  priority  to  which 
his  seniority  and  precedence  in  jiubhc  life  entitle  him. 

William  Hunter  was  bora  May  23,  1718,  at 
Kilbride,  in  the  counhr  of  Lanaric  His  gicat^gnuMl* 
fiatber,  by  his  fathers  side,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Flunter  of  Hunterston.  His  bther  and  mother  lived 
on  a  small  estate  in  the  above  county,  called  Caldcr- 
wood,  which  had  been  some  time  in  the  possession 
of  tlxMr  fahiilv.  They  had  ten  children,  of  whom 
the  subject  of'  our  preseat- memoir  was  the  seventh, 
while  John  was  the  tenth.  One  of  his  slaters  nanied 
the  Kev.  James  Baillic,  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  tilasgow,  and  became  the  mother  of 
Matthew  llaillie,  the  celebrated  physician,  whose 
labours  in  morbid  anatomy  have  Ikcu  of  such  es&at- 
tial  service  in  prwaotillg  .the  btudy  of  pathokgy. 
William  Hunter  was  tent  to  the  coll^  of  Glasgow 
at  the  age  of  fonrteeo,  where  he  pursued  his  stndte 
with  diligence,  at.d  obtained  the  esteem  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  his  fellow-students.  He  was  at  this  time 
designe<l  for  the  church,  but  hesitated,  from  con- 
scientious motives^  to  subscribe  all  the  articles  of  iu 
fiiith.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  when  he  he> 
came  acquainted  with  the  eminent  Dr.  CuUcn,  who 
was  then  established  in  practice  at  Hamilton,  undci 
whom  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  profession  of  medicine.  Accordingly,  hariog 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  father,  in  the  year  1737 
he  went  to  reside  with  Dr.  Cullen,  in  whose  £unuy 
he  Ifved  nearly  three  years — a  period  which  ever 
afterwards  he  hmked  back  u]>on  w  ith  peculiar  plea- 
sure, lietween  these  two  giftwl  individuaLs  a  jart- 
ncrship  was  now  formetl,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
William  Hunter  should  take  charge  of  the  soigical 
and  Dr.  Cullen  of  the  medical  cases  that  occnind  ia 
their  practice.  To  carr\'  their  mutual  wishes  moie 
efficiently  into  operation,  it  was  arranged  that 
W  illiam  Hunter  should  proceed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
then  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his 
medical  studies  in  each  of  these  cities,  after  whidi* 
that  he  should  return  to  settle  at  Hamilton. 

In  November,  1740,  William  Hunter  went  to 
Edinburgh,  ^\here  he  remained  until  the  folloWim 
spring,  attending  the  lectures  of  the  medical  profes- 
sors there,  among  whom  he  had  the  adv.antagc  of 
attending  Dr.  Alexander  Monro^  who  was  one  of  the 
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iKMt  tafented  and  able  profoBors  who  perhaps  ever 

aJorac<l  that  univcr-tfy.  In  t!ic  summer  of  174I  he 
proceeded  to  London,  and  resided  with  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.  I  Mi.i;llie,  then  an  apothecary  in  I'all  Mall. 
He  took  with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr. 
Foolts,  the  printer  at  GUagpiWt  to  Dr.  James  Dou- 
glas. At  first  Mr.  Hunter  commenced  the  study  of 
anatomy  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Frank  Nicholls, 
who  w.i^  the  nio»t  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy  then 
in  London,  and  who  had  formerly  professed  the 
vcicnce  at  Oifiifd.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Douglas  had 
been  under  aomt  obUgatioa  to  .Mr.  Fottlis,  who  had 
procsred  for  him  seTetal  editions  of  Horace,  and  he 
arturally,  therefore,  paid  attention  to  younj^  Hunter, 
whom  he  al  once  recognized  to  ()e  an  acute  and 
talented  observer.  L)r.  Doutjlas  was  at  that  time 
intent  on  a  great  anatomical  work  on  the  bones, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  and  was  looking 
out  for  a  young  man  of  industry  and  ability  to  em- 
ploy as  his  dissector.  He  soon  perceived  that  his 
new  acquaintance  wouM  be  an  elijjiblc  a'-sistant,  ami 
after  M>nie  preliminary  conversation,  invited  him 
into  hi.s  family,  for  the  double  purpose  of  aiding  him 
with  his  dissectioos,  and  directii^  the  educatioa  of 
hh  ion.  The  pecuniary  resources  of  young  Hunter 

Were  .i;  this  time  very  slender,  and  the  situation  was 
to  him  therefore  higldy  advantageous;  but  it  was 
»nth  diffjculty  tliat  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of 
liis  £ather  fur  him  to  accept  it,  who  Iwing  now  old 
and  infirm,  awaited  with  impatience  bis  letom  to 
Scotland.  Ultimately,  however,  he  was  jneniled 
OD  to  acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of  his  son,  which  he  did 
with  reluctance ;  he  did  not,  however,  loni;  survive, 
as  he  died  on  the  30th  of  the  October  t'oltowing, 
■ged  seventy -eight  .Mr.  Hunter's  previous  arrange- 
BKatt  with  Dr.  CuUen  formed  no  obstacle  to  his  new 
views;  for  he  bad  no  sooner  explained  his  porition 

than  Dr.  Cullen,  anxious  for  his  advancement, 
readily  cancelled  the  articles  of  a^^recment.  At 
hberty  now  to  take  advaiita^^e  of  all  the  means  of  iii- 
stnjction  by  wliich  he  was  surrounded,  he  pursued 
his  -.tudics  with  assidld^.  Bf  tbe  fiieodly  assistance 
of  Dr.  Douglas  he  was  eoAblM  to  enter  himself  as  a 
surgeon's  pupil  at  St.  George*s  Hospital,  under  Mr. 

tames  Wilkie,  and  as  ilissL-ctin^  inijiil  under  Mr. 
rank  Nicholls.  lie  also  attended  a  cour^  of  ex- 
penmental  philosophy,  wbieh  was  delivered  bjr 
besangnliera.  He  soon  became  very  expert  as  a 
<&sector,  Insomuch  that  Dr.  I>m<;las  went  to  the 
expense  of  havin;^  several  of  his  prep.n rations  cn- 
grived.  Uut  he  did  not  enjoy  his  liberal  [tatrcjnagc 
1  1  i  -lid  lonij,  for  many  months  had  not  elapsed 
when  his  kind  benefactor  died — an  event  which  nap- 
pcaed  Aprd  I,  1742,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  Dr.  Douglas  left  a  widow  and  two  children ; 
hot  hi.s  death  made  no  alteration  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  ontiiiucd  as  before  to  rcsi'le  in  hi-. 
£iroiiy,  and  perform  the  same  duties  which  he  liad 
previously  done. 

In  tbe  year  1743  the  first  production  iioro  tbe  pen 
of  Mr.  Hunter  was  commnmcated  to  tbe  Royal  So- 
ciety. It  was  an  Essay  on  the  Stnutttrc  ,:tiJ  Dis- 
e\i:es  of  Arikiilatini^  CariHas^cs-  -■\  subject  whicli  had 
not  l.veen  at  that  time  sufiiciently  investifjated,  and 
on  wliich  his  observations  threw  considerable  light 
His  frvourite  adieme  was  now  to  commence  as  a 
lecturer  on  anatomy ;  but  he  did  not  rashly  enter  on 
this  undertaking,  but  passed  some  years  more  in  mas- 
tering the  necessary  knowledj^e,  and  in  inakint^  tlie 
numerous  preparations  which  are  neceissary  to  exhibit 
in  a  complete  course  of  anatomy.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  bcBDOi  of  medical  ideooe  which  demands  more 
patient  and  aasidnoiis  toil  ttuui  this;  it  was  more 
especially  so  at  that  period,  when  there  were  lew 
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aids  to  anatomical  knowledge.    He  commnnicated 

his  project  to  Dr.  Nicholls,  who  had  declined  lec- 
turing in  favour  of  Dr.  Lawrence,  who  gave  biro 
little  encouragement,  and  he  retired,  to  await  a  fit 
opportunity  for  commencing  his  designs,  Tbe 
wished*for  opportunity  soon  occurred.  A  society  of 
navy  surgeon.s  at  that  time  existed,  which  occupied 
rooms  in  Covent  CJanlen,  and  to  this  society  Mr. 
Samuel  .Sharpe  liaii  hten  engaged  as  a  lecturer  on 
the  operations  of  surgery.  Tills  course  Mr.  .Sharpe 
continued  to  repeat,  until  finding  that  it  interfered 
too  much  with  his  other  eng^ements,  be  resigned 
in  fiivour  of  William  Hunter,  who  gave  his  fint 

anatomical  course  in  the  winter  of  1 746.  It  is  said 
that  when  he  first  began  to  speak  in  public  he  ex- 
perienced much  solicitude;  but  the  applause  he  met 
with  inspired  him  with  that  confidence  which  is  so 
essential  an  element  of  all  good  oratory.  Indeed, 
he  gradually  became  so  fond  of  teaching,  that  some 
few  years  before  his  death  he  acknowledgcti  that  he 
was  never  happier  than  when  enj.;  li^i  1  in  lecturing. 
The  profits  of  toe  first  two  courses  were  considerable; 
but  having  wiUf  modi  generosity  contributed  to  sup- 
ply the  peconiaty  wants  of  hu  fiieods,  .be  found 
nimself  so  reducra  on  the  return  of  tbe  next  season 
tli.'it  he  was  obliged  to  p<jst{)one  his  lectures,  because 
he  liad  not  money  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
of  advertising.  An  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  his 
bio^pher,  Symmons,  very  characteristic  of  the  early 
diraculties  which  are  experienced  by  many  men  oif 
genius.  Mr.  Watson,  one  of  his  earliest  pupils,  ac- 
companied him  home  after  his  next  introductory 
Iccti'.rr.  He  had  just  received  seventy  guineas  for 
admission  fees,  which  he  carried  in  a  bag  under  his 
cloak,  and  observeil  to  his  friend,  "that  it  was  a 
larger  anm  than  he  had  ever  been  master  of  before." 
His  previous  experience  now  taught  bim  more  dr- 
cumspectlon — he  became  more  cautious  of  lending 
money,  and  by  strict  economy  amxssed  that  great 
fortune  which  lie  afterwards  so  lil>erally  devotetl  to 
the  interests  of  science.  His  success  as  a  lecturer 
before  the  society  of  navy  sui^eons  was  so  decided, 
that  its  members  requested  him  to  extend  his  course 
to  anatomy,  and  gave  him  the  free  use  of  their  room 
for  his  lectures.  This  compliment  he  could  not  fail 
to  have  duly  appreciated,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
tbe  pncursory  sign  of  that  brilliant  aueer  which  be 
was  soon  afterwards  destined  to  punoe. 

In  the  year  1747  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Incor})oration  of  .Surgeons,  and  after  the  close 
of  liis  lectures  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
lie  sijt  n;it  witli  liis  pujiil,  Mr,  J.\incs  1  )ougl.xs,  on 
a  tour  through  Holland  and  I'aris.  At  Leyden  he 
visited  the  illustrious  Albinus,  whose  admirable  in- 
jections inspired  him  with  the  zeal  to  excel  in  this 
useful  department  of  anatomy.  Having  made  this 
tour,  he  retunied  to  prepare  his  winter  course  of 
lectures,  whidi  he  commenced  at  the  usual  time. 

Mr.  Htwter  at  this  time  practised  surgery  as 
well  as  midwifeiy;  but  the  fonner  branch  of  the 
prolession  be  always  disliked.  His  patron.  Dr. 
DougLis,  had  acquired  considerable  rc]nitation  as  an 
accoucheur,  which  probably  induced  him  to  direct 
his  views  to  this  line  of  practice.  An  additional  in- 
ducement also  prcsentc<l  itself,  in  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  elected  one  of  the  surgeon -accoucheurs  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  afterwards  to  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital.  The  introduction  of  male  prac- 
titioners in  this  department  of  the  profes-sion,  accord- 
ing to  Astruc,  took  place  on  the  confinement  of 
Madame  la  Vallicrc  in  1663.  Si  r  ai  xious  for 
concealment,  and  called  in  Julian  Clcroent,  an  emi- 
nent soigeon,  who  was  sectctlv  condocted  Into  tbe 
bonae  wbcre  she  lay,  covering  ner  fine  with  a  boo^ 
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and  where  the  king  is  <iaid  to  have  been  hidden  be- 
hind the  curlain.v     He  attende<i  her  in  her  suhse- 

auent  accouchments,  and  his  success  soon  brought 
le  class  of  male  practitioners  into  fashion.  Nor 
Wtt  this  a  matter  of  minor  impoitt  for  heieby  the 
mortality  amoni^  lying-in  women  has  been  materially 

reduced.  Mouhra\'  is  said  to  have  lx;en  the  first 
lecturer  on  olistetrics  in  London,  an<i  he  deUvered 
his  couritc  of  lectures  in  the  year  1725.  To  him 
succeeded  the  Chainlterlains,  after  whom  Smellie 
gave  a  new  air  of  importaiwe  and  dimity  to  the 
science.  It  is  said  that  the  manners  of  Smellie  were 
by  no  means  prepossessing — indeed  they  are  de- 
scribed til  liiivc  bee:i  uii|i;easing  and  rough;  there- 
fore, although  a  man  of  superior  talent,  he  necessarily 
found  a  difficulty  in  malunfi;  his  way  among  the 
refined  and  the  more  polisbed  circles  of  sodety. 
Herein  Hunter  hod  a  decided  advantage^  for  while 
he  was  recognized  to  be  a  man  of  sujK'rior  abilities, 
his  manners  and  address  were  e.\tremely  conciliatinj; 
and  engaging.  The  most  lucrative  part  of  the  prac- 
tice of  midwifery  was  at  this  time  divided  between 
Sir  Richard  Manningham  and  Dr.  Sandys;— the 
former  of  whom  died,  and  the  btter  retired  into  the 
country  just  after  Mr.  Hunter  became  known  as  an 
accoucheur. 

The  field  was  now  in  a  great  measure  left  open  to 
hmi,  and  in  proportion  as  his  reputation  increased 
he  became  more  extensively  consulted.  I  lis  prede- 
cessor, Dr.  Sandys,  had  been  formerly  professor  of 

an.Ttoiny  at  ("ambridfje,  where  he  haa  formed  a 
valuable  cuUeetion  of  preparations,  which  on  his 
ileath  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bloom- 
field,  was  now  purchased  bv  Mr.  Hunter  for  the 
sum  of  £300.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
celebrity  of  Mr.  Hunter  as  an  anatomist  contributed 
to  increase  his  practice  as  an  accoucheur,  as  it  was 
reastinably  exi)ecte<l  that  his  niinute  knowle<lge  of 
anatomy  would  give  him  a  correspondingly  great 
command  in  difhcutt  and  dangerous  cases.  Acting 
now  principally  as  an  aoooucheur,  he  appears  to  have 
entJrely  relinquished  the  snrgical  department  of  his 
]irofes  .)Liti ;  ■,!u!,  desin)us  of  jiractisin;^  as  a  physician, 
lie  obtained  111  I  750  tile  tlegree  of  Uin  tniof  Medicine 
from  the  university  of  tilasgow.  1  iir  iLgrt-e  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  that  and  other  univeniities  of 
Scotland  was  at  this  period  granted  on  the  cuidi* 
date's  paying  a  certam  sum  of  money  and  present- 
ing a  certificate  from  other  doctors  of  medicine  of 
his  Ijciiig  qualified  to  practise  the  healing  art  but 
so  much  w.as  the  facility  of  obtaining  these  dt^iees 
aboMd  that  this  method  uf  granting  them  has  been 
very  properly  abolished.  Shortly  after  obtaining  his 
diploma.  Dr.  Hnnter  left  the  family  of  Mr,  Douglas, 
and  went  to  reside  in  Jennyn  Street,  Si>h'>  Siuuire. 

The  following  summer  he  revisited  lus  native 
countr)',  for  which,  amiilst  the  profe->sii'ii.il  pro- 
sperity of  a  town  life,  he  continued  to  entertain  a 
ooidial  aflection.  He  found  on  his  arrival  that  his 
mother  was  still  living  at  Long  Calderwood,  which 
was  now  become  his  own  proiicrty,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  his  brother  James,  who  died  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  1 1  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  this  young  m.in  had  been  a  writer  to  the  signet 
in  Edinbuigh;  but  disliking  the  profession  of  the 
law,  he  went  to  London,  with  the  intention  of  study- 
ing anatomy  under  his  brother  William  m)  that  it 
would  almost  appear  that  in  the  lamily  of  the  Hun- 
ters there  was  an  hereditary  b  ive  for  medical  science. 
Ill  healtli,  however,  jireyed  upon  his  constitution ; 
so  that  he  cotild  not  carry  out  his  plans,  and  he 
therdfore  returned  to  his  birthplace,  where  he  dic<l. 
At  this  period  Dr.  Cullen  was  progressing  to  that 
fiuae  wbwh  lie  snbaeqnently  attainedi  and  was  icaid* 
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ing  at  Glasgow,  where  Dr.  Hunter  again  met  him, 
to  take  a  retrospect  over  the  eventful  chanpcs  wliith 
had  signalized  the  progress  of  their  separate  lives. 
On  the  ictnni  of  Dr.  llunter  to  London  he  ooa. 
tinned  coireqMindii»  with  Dr.  Cullen  on  a  vanctj 
of  interesthig  sdentlfic  subjects,  and  many  of  me 
letters  have  been  published  by  I'r.  Thomson,  in  his 
life  of  this  eminent  physician,  a  work  which  should 
be  familiar  to  all  who  wte  any  interest  in  the  hisiMj 
of  medical  science. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Layard,  who  had  oS> 
ciated  as  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  British  Ljing* 
in  Hospital,  we  find  the  governors  of  that  institalicm 
voting  their  "ilinnks  to  Dr.  I  lunler  for  the  senices 
he  had  done  the  hospital,  and  for  his  continujince  in 
it  as  one  of  the  physicians."  Accordingly,  he  was 
established  in  this  ofiice  without  the  nsiuu  torn  of 
an  election.  He  was  admitted  in  the  followii^  yesr 
licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  .niid 
was  soon  after  elected  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Society,  liis  history  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
appears  in  the  first  volume  of  their  OiufrtMiinu  a$id 
/ui/uiries,  published  In  I7S7.  Itt  tTfe  we  find  luQ, 
in  the  Meiiual  Commentaries^  supporting  his  claim 
of  priority  in  making  numerous  anatomical  discover- 
ies over  that  of  I)r.  Monro  secundus,  at  that  time 

rrofessor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  £dinbur{;h. 
t  to  not  eaqr  to  aajvst  the  daims  of  conlemponuy 
discoverers  in  nomeKMu  branches  of  science ;  and 
though,  on  this  occasion,  a  wordy  war  of  consider- 
able length  wxs  waged  concerning  the  real  author 
of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  absorbent  action  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  yet  the  <lisputants  seem  to  have 
left  the  field,  each  dissatisfied  witli  the  conduct  of 
liis  antagonist,  and  etch  equally  confident  of  being 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  rt^ardcd  as  the  real 
discoverer.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  rake  up  the 
ashes  of  any  such  controversy;  but  it  is  \w  more  than 
justice  to  assert,  that  Dr.  Hunter  vindicated  his 
claims  m  a  manly  and  honourable  tone,  at  the  same 
time  acknowledging  that  "the  subject  was  an  nn- 

fileasant  one,  and  ne  was  therefore  sddom  in  the 
lumour  to  take  it  up." 

In  1762,  when  the  queen  lx>came  prej^nant.  Dr. 
\\  illiam  Hunter  was  consulle«i,  and  two  >ears  after- 
wards had  the  honour  to  l>e  ajipointcsl  j'hysician 
eattaordinary  to  her  majesty.  We  may  now  regard 
him  as  luving  attained  the  highest  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  from  the  increase  of  his  practice  he 
selected  Mr.  llewson,  an  industrious  and  accom- 
plisiied  young  man,  to  be  his  assistant,  and  after- 
wards took  him  into  partnership  with  him  in  his  lec- 
tures. This  connection  subsisted  until  the  year  1 
when,  in  consequence  of  some  mbnndentandii^ 
it  w.is  Jissolvi  d,  and  Cniickshank  succccdcjl  to  the 
same  situation.  In  the  year  1707  Dr.  William 
Hunter  bec^mie  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  tn 
which  the  following  year  he  communicated  Iiis  ob- 
servations on  the  tones,  commonly  supposed  to  be 
elephants'  bones,  which  were  found  near  the  liver 
Ohio  in  Amcricx  At  this  period  the  attention  of 
men  of  science  hail  been  directed  to  the  lar;:c  Ihjiics 
tusks,  and  teeth,  which  had  been  found  on  the  thanks 
of  the  above  river,  and  the  I-'nench  Academicians 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were,  in  all  prolia- 
bility,  the  bones  of  elephanta  From  the  different 
character  of  the  j.-iu -Ixiiif,  and  other  anatomical 
signs.  Dr.  William  Hunter,  however,  came  to  H»e 
conclusion  that  they  did  not  belong'  to  the  elephmt, 
but  to  an  animal  nuopittum,  probably  the  same  as 
the  mammoth  of  .Siberia.'  Nor  was  this  the  only 
subject  of  natural  history  on  which  Dr.  Hunter  ex- 
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dciml  his  i^eenuUy,  fiar  in  a  •ubse^oent  volume  of 
the  TransaetioHt  we  find  Mm  offismg  Kb  remarks 

on  wmc  Ivncs  foun<l  in  the  R(Kk  of  (lihrah.ir,  wliit  h 
he  ytu'.c^  to  liave  tx^Ioiii^ctl  to  some  (juadruiHrd. 
Kuiiher,  we  tiixi  an  account  published  by  him  of  the 
nylijluu,  an  Indian  animal  not  before  described. 
Thiu,  amidst  the  anxious  duties  of  that  department 
of  the  profession  in  which  he  excelled,  we  find  his 
active  mind  leading  him  into  investigations  on  sub- 
jects of  natural  history,  which  arc  eminently  interest- 
ing to  all  who  delight  in  examining  into  the  mys- 
tena»  and  bennties*  and  post  histocy  of  the  surround- 
iwwiDckL 

in  the  year  1768  Dr.  William  Hunter  became 

fellow  of  the  Sr>c  ii  ty  r>f  Art^.  atnl  !lie  same  year,  at 
the  institution  ol  an  Academy  of  Arts,  he  wasappointed 
by  his  majesty  professor  of  anatomy.  His  talents 
tMic  now  directed  into  a  new  sphere  of  actioa«  in 
which  he  engiaged  with  unabatea  ardoor  and  seal. 
He  studied  the  aflaj.tation  of  the  expression  of  ana- 
tomy to  sculpture  and  jiamting,  an<l  his  observations 
are  said  to  liave  l>een  charactert2fld  by  much  Oligin- 
aiity  and  just  critical  acumen. 

In  January,  1781,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
mccessor  to  Dr.  John  Fothcryill,  as  president  of  the 
Roysl  CoUcfjc  of  I'hysicians  of  London,  the  interests 
of  which  iriN', itulion  he  zealously  piomi itvd.  Id 
lyiio  the  Royal  .Medical  Society  ul  I'arN  elecle<l  hiiii 
ooe  of  their  foreign  associates,  and  m  1782  he  re- 
odved  a  similar  mark  of  distinction  from  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city.  Thus,  in  tracing 
the  life  of  this  eminent  physician,  we  find  honour 
open  honour  conferred  upon  him,  in  acknowledge 
oient  of  the  essential  services  which  he  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  sdenoe.  But  his  chef  d*mvr«  yet  re- 
nams  to  be  noticed ;  it  was  consummated  in  the  in- 
Taluahle  Anat.^ntv  of  Ifnnian  GriviJ  i'trriis,  one 
uf  the  most  splendid  medual  wurks  of  the  at;e  in 
which  he  live<l.  It  was  conunenccd  in  1 75 1,  but 
not  completed  until  1775,  owing  to  the  author's 
dsaife  to  tender  it  as  complete  as  possible.  It  oon> 
tsfali  a  series  of  thirty-four  folio  plates,  from  superior 
dnwings  of  subjects  and  preparations,  executed  by 
the  first  artists,  evliibilinL;  all  the  ]irnic;pal  cli;\nL;es 
wh:ch  occtu"  during  the  nine  moutiis  of  prq^ancy. 
Here  we  find  the  mat  representation  that  was  given 
of  the  mmverled  nterus,  and  the  membrena  decidua 
reflexa  discovered  by  himself.  He  did  not  live, 
however,  to  complete  the  anatosnical  description 
yf  the  hj^res,  which  his  nephew  I  )r.  Bailiie  did 
in  1794.'  He  dedicatetl  this  valuable  work  to  the 
king;  and  it  needs  only  to  be  ailded,  in  testimony 
of  Us  merit,  that  notwithstanding  the  march  of  medi- 
cal knowledge,  it  has  not  l)een  superseded  by  any 
rival  author.  It  remains  now,  and  will  go  down 
to  poitcrity,  as  a  standard  work,  complete  in  its 
ilesigns  and  admirable  in  its  execution.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  service  which  Dr.  William  Humer 
rendered  to  the  profession ;  it  remains  for  us  yet  to 
record  the  circumstances  under  which  he  founded  a 
museum  which  iia.  )u^tly  call.  1  f  n  lh  (he  admiration 
of  ever)'  medical  man  by  whom  it  been  visited. 
When  he  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  professional 
skill  and  exertions,  he  determined  on  laying  aside  a 
find  from  which  he  would  derive  support,  if  over- 
taken by  the  cUamities  of  sickness  or  the  infinnitics 
of  a^e.  This  he  very  shortly  accomplished ;  and  it 
is  said,  that  on  one  occasion  he  stated  that,  having 
borrowed  from  this  fimd  a  sum  to  defiay  some  ea- 
pcBM  of  his  imiseian,  be  fidt  very  much  dbsattsfied 
and  uneasy  until  it  was  replaced.    His  competency 
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having  been  obtained,  and  his  wealth  cootinuinff  to 
accumulate,  he  formed  a  laudable  design  of  foanding 

a  school  of  medicine,  nni!  for  this  jiurpnsc  addressed 
a  memorial  to  Mr.  drenville,  then  minister,  in  which 
he  requested  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
Mews  for  the  site  of  an  anatomical  tiieatre.  He 
undertook  to  expend  £'jooo  on  the  faaUdii^,  and  to 
endow  a  professorship  of  anatomy  in  perpetuity;  hut 
the  scheme  did  not  meet  the  reception  it  descrvenl, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  It  is  sai<l  that  the  llarl  of 
Shelbumc  afterwards,  in  conversation  with  the  learned 
doctor,  cxpremed  his  approbation  of  the  design,  and 
desired  his  name  to  be  put  down  as  a  subscriber  for 
£\O0O.  But  Dr.  Hunter  had  now,  it  would  appear, 
determined  on  other  arrangements,  liaving  jiurchased 
a  spot  of  ground  in  Great  Windmill  Street,  which 
he  determined  to  appropriate  to  tiie  proposed  use. 
He  there  built  accordingly  a  house  and  anatomical 
theatre^  and  lemored  from  Jermyn  Street  to  these 
premises  in  177*^  Medical  men  engnj^oi  in  active 
practice,  who  have  a  taste  lor  the  study  of  morbid 
anatomy,  have  little  ilifficulty  in  obtainintr  specimens; 
and  by  his  own  exertions  and  those  of  his  pupils, 
many  of  whom  engaged  zealously  in  the  cause,  he 
soon  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a  vast  number 
of  morbid  preparations,  to  augment  the  number  i.f 
which  he  ]>urchased  numerous  collections  that  were 
at  various  times  exposed  to  sale  in  l.on<lon.  The 
taste  for  eollectil^,  which  all  acquire  w  ho  commence 
founding  a  museum,  "ineveased  by  what  it  fed  on," 
and  he  now,  in  addition  to  the  anatomical  specimens, 
sought  to  accumulate  fossils,  curi<nis  book^,  coins— in 
short,  whatcvermight  interest  eitherthcman  uflcttcrs, 
the  physician,  the  naturalist,  or  the  antitjuary.  We 
are  informed  that  in  respect  to  books  he  became 
])ossessed  of  "the  most  magnificent  treasure  of  Greek 
and  Latin  books  ihnt  Ins  been  accumulated  since  the 
days  of  Mea<l; '■ — tiiitherinore,  Mr.  (.!ond)C,  a  learned 
friend  of  the  doctor  s,  published  a  desciiption  of  |)art 
of  the  coins  ai  the  collection,  under  tlie  following 
title: — Nummorum  Veterum  l^fmhmm  H  UrHum 
qui  in  Aftiseo  Gulielmi  UHntenuscrvaHlur,  Des(ripti(f, 
^tptns  illiistraht.  In  the  preface  to  tilis  volume, 
which  is  dcdicate<l  by  Dr.  William  Hunter  to  her 
majesty,  some  account  is  civen  of  the  progress  of 
the  ooiliectioii,  which  had  oeen  accumulating  since 
1770^  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  ;^20^ooa  In 
1781  a  valuable  addition  to  it  was  received,  consist* 
ing  of  shells,  coral-,  niid  other  curious  subjects  of 
natural  historj-,  which  had  been  collected  by  the  late 
Dr.  Kothergill,  who  gave  directions  by  his  will  that 
his  collection  should  be  appraised  after  his  death, 
and  that  Dr.  WlUiaaii  Hunter  should  have  the  ic> 
fusal  of  it  at  jCytO^  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  Dr.  Hunter  purchasetl  it  eventually  for /^i  200. 
To  complete  the  history  of  this  museum,  we  may 
here  add,  that  on  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Hunter 
he  bequeathed  it,  under  the  direction  of  trustees,  for 
the  use  of  his  nephew  Dr.  Matthew  Bailiie,  and  in 
case  of  his  death  to  Mr.  Cruickshank,  for  the  term  of 
thirty  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  was  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  university  of  Glasgow.  The  sum 
of  £8000  was  fisithermore  left  as  a  fund  for  the 
support  ud  augmentation  of  the  collection,  and 
each  of  the  trustees  was  left  £20  per  annum  for 
the  term  of  thirty  years— that  is,  during  the  period 
that  they  would  be  executing  the  purposes  ol  the 
will,  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  assigned, 
Dr.  H.-iillie  removed  the  museum  to  Glasgow,  where 
it  at  present  is  visited  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in 

medical  or  general  science. 

We  have  luUoweil  Dr.  William  Hunter  through 
the  chief  and  most  remarkable  events  by  which  his 
life  was  characterized;  and  now,  pausing  to  conteni< 
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plate  his  having  arrived  at  the  sununit  <  if  liis  ambition 
— honoured  by  the  esteem  of  his  sovereijjn,  compli- 
mented by  foreign  academies,  and  consulted  by  per- 
sons of  all  ranks — with  an  independence  of  wealth 
which  left  him  no  desires  for  further  accumulation  of 
riches — we  must  acknowledge  that  the  cup  of  human 
enjoyment,  while  it  mantle^,  tn  tlie  brim,  must  still 
contain  some  bitter  drop—tliat  there  is  in  this  world 
no  happiness  without  alloy.  Ill  health  now  preyed 
upon  lus  constitution,  and  be  seriously  made  up  his 
mind  to  retire  to  his  native  coantrjr,  where  he  night 
look  hnek  upon  the  vi^ta  of  his  pxst  life  and  die  in 
peace.  With  this  view  iic  retiucstetl  his  friends  Dr. 
CuUen  and  Dr.  Haillie  to  look  out  for  a  pleasant 
estate  for  him,  which  they  did,  and  fixed  on  a  spot 
in  Annandale,  which  they  recommended  him  to 
purchase.  The  bargain  was  concluded,  but  when 
the  title-deeds  were  examined  they  were  found  to 
be  (ifftxiivi'— .and  accordingly  the  whole  prnject  fell 
to  the  ground,  for  although  harassc<l  by  ill  health. 
Dr.  Hunter  found  that  the  expenditure  to  support 
the  museum  was  so  enormous,  that  he  preferred  still 
remaining  in  his  practice.   He  was  at  this  time 

dreadfully  afflicted  with  gout;  the  attacks  became 
more  frequent;  but  on  the  2<jlh  of  .March,  17S3,  he 
found  himself  so  much  recovered,  th.it  he  determined 
to  give  the  introductory  lecture  to  the  operations  of 
soisery,  and  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  his  friends 
Ullged  on  him  the  impropriety  of  the  attempt.  Ac- 
cordingly he  delivered  the  lecture,  but  towards  the 
conclusion  his  strength  became  so  much  exhausted 
that  he  fainte<i,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  by  his 
servants  out  of  the  lecture-room.  The  night  after 
the  delivery  of  the  tibaw  lectue,  and  the  roUowing 
day,  his  symptoms  became  aggravated,  and  on  Satur« 

day  morninj^'  he  ir,.''onncfl  his  medical  adviser,  Mr. 
Comljc,  th.ii  lie  hati  during;  the  night  had  a  paralytic 
stroke.  As  neitlier  his  siwcch  nor  his  pulse  was 
affected,  and  as  he  was  able  to  raise  himself  in  bed, 
Mr.  Combe  was  in  hopes  that  his  patient  was  mis- 
taken; but  the  symptoms  that  supervened  indicated 
that  the  nerves  which  arise  in  the  lumbar  region  had 
become  paralyzed;  for  the  ori.;ans  to  which  they  are 
distributed  lost  the  power  of  performing  their  func- 
tions. Accordingly  he  lingered,  with  the  symptoms 
wliich  in  all  similar  cases  exist,  until  Sunday  the 
30th  Mareh,  when  he  expired.  During  his  last 
moments  he  m.iintained  \ery  great  fortitude  ami 
calmness,  and  it  is  reported  that  shortly  l)efore  his 
death  he  said,  turninj;  round  to  Mr.  Combe,  "If  I 
bad  strength  enough  to  hold  a  pen  I  would  write 
how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die."  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  illness  his  brother  Jolm — with 
whom  he  hat!  previously  been  on  unfriendly  terms- 
requested  perniissii>n  to  attend  him,  and  felt  severely 
the  parting  scene.  His  remains  were  interred  on 
the  sth  April,  in  the  rector's  vault  of  St  James' 
Church,  Westminster. 

The  lives  of  all  eminent  men  may  be  viewed  in  a 
double  relation — they  may  l>c  contemplated  sinijily 
with  a  relcrence  to  their  professional  and  public 
career — or  they  may  be  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  character  they  have  displayed  in  the  retired  paths 
of  domestic  life.  It  would  appear  tliat  Dr.  Hunter 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  pursuits  his 
profession;  nor  did  he  contract  any  tie  of  a  gentler 
and  mo!  c  endearing  nature  to  bind  him  to  the  world. 
His  habits  were  temperate  and  frugal.  When  he 
invited  friends  to  dine  with  him  he  seldom  r^aled 
them  with  more  than  two  dishes,  and  he  was  often 
heard  to  say,  Aat  "a  man  who  cannot  dine  on  one 
dish  deserves  to  have  no  dinner."  After  the  re- 
past the  servant  handed  round  a  single  glass  of 
Wine  to  each  of  his  gMsts;  which  trifles  show  the 


economical  disposition  he  possessed,  and  which  en* 
abled  hmi  to  realize  j^70,ooo  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  a  museum  for  the  benefit  of^  posterity. 
He  was  an  early  riser,  and  after  his  profeisiooal 
visits  was  to  be  found  always  occupied  in  his  muMrnm. 
He  was  in  person  "regularly  shaped,  but  of  slender 
make,  and  rather  below  the  middle  stature."  There 
are  several  good  portraits  of  him,  one  of  which  it 
an  unftnished  pmnting  by  TofTany,  representing  htm 
in  the  act  of  giving  a  lecture  on  the  niusdcsaltlie 
Roj^l  Academy,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  Acide- 
micians.  Another  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  .ind  of 
which  a  correct  and  elegant  fac-simile  is  given  la 
connection  with  the  present  woik,  is  pieacrwd  ia 
the  Huntehan  Museum  at  Glasepw. 

The  professional  dMursdcr  M  Dr.  Hunter  is  it- 
servcdly  held  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  me<licine.  His  .hu- 
lomy  of  the  Grin  i J  Cd  rus  is  alone  a  nionumeiu  uf 
his  ability  J  but,  besides  this,  he  made  (.liscovenes  for 
which  his  name  deserves  the  highest  possible  respect. 
His  daina  to  being  the  disoovcrer  of  the  origin 
and  nse  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  were,  it  is  trac^ 
warmly  contested;  but  many  who  have  taken  pains 
to  examine  the  merits  of  the  contro\ersy,  among 
whom  we  may  mention  the  celebratetl  Blumenbach, 
agree  in  awarding  to  him  the  honour  of  the  disoovay. 
He  had  the  merit  also  of  first  describing  the  varicose 
aneurism,  which  he  did  in  the  Ohieri  atwns  and  lit* 
quiries  published  by  the  Medical  Society  of  I^oodoB. 
His  discovery  and  ileliiieation  of  t'i<  niembrana 
decidua  reflexa  in  the  retroverted  uteius,  deserves 
also  honourable  mention;  fai  short,  both  the  sciences 
of  anatomy  and  midwifery  were  materially  advanoed 
by  his  labours.  He  was  a  good  orator,  and  an  able 
and  clear  lecturer;  indeed  the  extent  of  his  knowle<!ge, 
more  especially  in  physiology,  cnabletl  him  to  throw 
a  charm  of  interest  over  the  dry  details  of  liescni'tive 
anatomy.  His  general  knowledge  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  extensive;  and  his  name  and  talents  weie 
respectetf  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Among  the 
MSS.  which  he  left  behind  him,  were  found  the 
commencement  of  a  woik  on  lUisarv  ,ind  Urinary 
Concretions,  and  two  introductory  kvti:rc>.  one  of 
which  contains  the  history  of  anati  n.)  :iom  the 
earliest  period  down  to  the  time  when  he  wrou: 
also,  coToiderations  on  the  immediate  connecrion  of 

that  science  with  tlie  practice  of  physic  and  :>urr;cry, 
.'\mong  other  ol  bis  works,  which  are  highly  esteemed 
by  the  jirofession,  we  may  notice  his  Essay  cn  tht 
Origin  0/  the  yenereal  JJiuase^  which  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society;  and  also  Ids  RefUOmu 
on  the  Symphisis  PuNs. 

By  his  will  Dr.  Hunter  be<^ueathed  an  annuity  of 
£100  to  his  sister  -Mrs.  iJaillie  during  her  life,  and 
the  sum  of  ;^2000  to  each  of  her  daughters.  The 
residue  of  his  estate  and  efliectS  went  to  his  oqdiew. 

We  may  conclude  our  memoir  of  this  emincBt 
physician  by  reintmg  the  following  anecdote,  whidl 
is  saitl  to  lijvc  occurred  in  his  visit  to  Scotland 
l>efore  he  had  acquired  the  celebrity  he  so  cameslly 
desireil.  As  he  an<l  Dr.  (_  ullen  were  riding  one  ^\^y 
in  a  low  part  of  the  country,  the  latter  pointed  out 
to  him  his  nadve  place.  Long  Caldenraod,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  remarked  how  conspicuoos 
it  appeared.  "Well,"  said  he.  with  some  degree  of 
cnei^\',  "if  I  live  I  shall  make  it  nn,r(.- cc>nsi  icui,>us. 
W'c  need  not  add  any  comment  on  his  having  lived 
t  a  verify  fullv  this  prediction.  Such  are  the  schieve- 
ments  which  aisidoi^  and  peneveianoe  are  ever 
enaMed  to  aoeomplish.  The  moral  dedudble  frmn 
the  lives  of  all  emment  men  teache-s  the  s^me  le*uSon. 

John  Huntek,  jronngcr  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing^ was  one  of  the  most  profound  anatomiw*  aad 
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expert  surgeons  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  We 
have  .ilrcady  seen  how  much  his  brother  dul  to  pro- 
note  the  interests  o(  medical  science,  and  we  shall 
find  IB  the  sequel  Att  the  nl^ect  of  oar  present 
■Maioir  accomplished  still  more,  nmi  attnint-d  even 
toa  kigher  and  prouder  cminente,  iiiMJinucli  ili.it  liis 
name  is  a>  it  were,  consecrated  in  the  history  '  f 
his  profession,  and  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
ue  in  the  lightest  degree  aoqtialnted  with  the 
science.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  has  been  a 
subject  of  some  dispute: — by  Sir  Evcrarcl  Home 
it  ii  placed  in  July  I4,  1728;  and  this  day  has  been 
celebrated  as  its  annivenary  by  the  CdUegc  of  Sur- 
^Mttof  London; — Dr.  Adams,  however,  has  dated 
It  m  the  13th  of  JF ebntaiy*  on  the  authority  of  the 
Miiih  register  shown  to  him  hy  the  Rev.  James 
FiCDCh,  the  ministtr  of  the  parish.  This  evidence 
iisafficiently  sati^factor)*;  ana  we  tlicreforc  consider 
that  the  latter  is  tlie  correct  date  of  his  birtli.  lie 
wu,  u  we  have  already  stated,  the  voan»»t  of  the 
family,  and  bom  when  Ms  ftther  had  neairly  reached 
the  nf;e  of  seventy.  Being  the  yonngcst,  he  was  a 
great  favourite  with  both  ofhis  parents;  indeed,  they 
allowed  him  to  enjoy  without  restraint  all  the  plea- 
wres  and  pastimes  which  are  the  delwht  of  early 
life,  wtthont  imposing  on  him  thoae  taws  whidi  are 
nwntiil  to  an  early  and  good  education.  Ten  years 
■fter  his  birth  his  mother  was  left  a  widow,  and  he 
was  then  the  only  son  at  home.  ' m-  <>•:  both  of  liis 
sisters  being  now  marrietl.  Herein,  therefore,  we 
may  tin  i  every  apology  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
•Other,  who  doubtless  regarded  him  with  an  eye 
of  no  onfinary  Interest  and  afRctlon.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly  not  sent  to  school  ui  til  he  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  was  placed  at  a 
gnmmar-school — but  not  having  the  pwtiiBncf  to 
apply  hUnself  to  the  cultivation  of  IsumaaugUt  and 
fivthiemore  disliking  the  restraint  to  wntcn  he  was 
oriljccted,  he  neylectetl  his  studies,  and  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  country  amusements.  | 
About  this  time  John  Hunter  went  to  Glasgow 
00  a  visit  to  his  sister,  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest 
aftction,  to  comfort  her  in  her  distress,  and  endeavour 
toSMist  in  extricating  her  husband  from  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  he  was  involved.  There  is  a  report 
that  Mr.  Hunter  w.-is  destined  to  be  a  caqKMiter,  and 
one  of  his  bi<,>graphers  ventures  to  affirm  that  "a 
wheel-w  rij;ht  or  carpenter  he  certatnfy  wa*  how- 
tntf  the  only  ground  for  stich  a  statement  seems  to 
have  been,  that  when  orders  were  pressing  he  occa- 
^if>nilly  did  xssist  his  brother-iU'-Iaw,  by  working 
With  him  at  his  trade.  The  occupation  of  a  carpenter 
is,  in  towns  distant  from  the  metropolis,  often  com- 
bined with  that  of  a  cabinet-makers—and  thence 
sme  the  report  to  which  we  hare  just  allnded. 
Soon  become  tired  of  witnessing  embarrassmciM  s  he 
could  not  relieve,  and  finding  that  his  sister  preferred 
f^eving  over  her  sorrows  alone,  to  allowing  him  to 
be  the  constant  witness  of  her  griei^  he  returned  to  < 
Long  CaUierwood,  after  an  absence  which  had  so 
far  hid  a  beneficial  effect  on  him  that  it  weaned  him 
from  home,  reconciled  his  mother  to  his  al>sencc, 
and  in  all  probability  suj^Ljested  to  him  reflections 
and  motives  for  future  activity,  which  never  other- 
wise might  have  occurred.  He  had  often  heard  of 
his  brauer  William's  success  in  London,  and  he 
new  wrote  to  him  requesting  permission  to  p.iy 
him  a  visit,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  assist  hini 
in  his  anatomical  labours; — and  in  case  these  pro- 
posals weie  not  accepted,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
tnto  the  army.  Hia  brother  returned  a  Tert  kind 
answer,  and  gave  him  an  invitation  to  Tistt  him 

Iffimediatcly,  which  he  cheerfully  accepted,  and  in 
Septctul>er,  I be  arrived  in  London.    Alwut  a 


fortnight  before  the  winter  session  of  lectures  for 
tliat  year,  his  brother,  anxious  to  fbm  Some  opinion 
of  his  talents  for  anatomy,  giyc  him  an  arm  to  dissect 
the  nrasdes,  with  some  necessary  hntnictions  for  his 

guidance,  and  the  performance,  wc  are  informed, 
greatly  exceeded  expectation.  William  now  gave 
him  a  dissection  of  a  more  difficult  nature — an  am 
in  which  all  the  arteries  were  injected,  and  these  as 
well  as  the  muscles  were  to  be  exposed  and  preserved. 
His  execution  of  this  task  gave  his  brother  ver\-  f;rent 
satis&ction,  nor  did  he  now  hesitate  to  declare  tha*. 
he  would  sDi<n  liei'  iuf  a  t^oml  nti.Ttomist,  and  fur- 
thermore he  promiicii  that  he  should  not  want  for 
employment  Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  manl* 
pulation  in  dissecting  requires  a  species  of  tact, 
which,  like  many  other  acquirements,  is  best  ob- 
tained in  early  life;  and  now  undt^r  the  instniction 
of  his  brother  and  his  assistant  Mr.  .Symonds,  he 
had  every  opportunity  for  im]iroveincnt,  as  all  the 
dissections  carried  on  in  London  at  this  time  were 
confined  to  that  school. 

In  the  MiniiTier  of  1749  the  celebrated  Chcscldcn, 
at  the  reouest  of  Dr.  Hunter,  pennitte<J  John  to 
attend  at  the  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  he  had  ample 
opportunities  for  studying  by  the  sick-bed  the  pro- 
gress and  modifications  of  disease.  At  this  time 
surgical  patholc^  was  in  a  rude  state;  and.  among 
other  absurd  doctrines,  the  progress  of  ulceration 
was  held  to  be  a  solution  of  the  solid  parts  into  pus 
or  matter.  When  the  mind,  however  young,  enters 
fresh  and  vigorous  into  the  field  of  inquiry,  untram* 
roelled  by  early  prejudices,  it  is  apt  to  observe  pheno- 
mena in  new  relations,  and  to  discover  glimmerings 
of  paths  which  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  unsuspecteil 
truths.  Such  at  this  time  we  may  consider  to  have 
been  the  state  of  John  Hunter's  mind — acute  in  all 
its  nerceptioBS;  discriimnate  in  all  its  observations; 
ana  fiee  to  embrace  fearlessly  whatever  new  theories 
his  reflections  might  suggct.  Here,  therefore,  in 
I  learning  the  first  nulinients  of  surgery,  he  first  began 
to  suspect  the  validity  of  the  doctrines  which  were 
promulgated,  wliicb  some  few  years  afterwards  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  combat  and  overthrow. 

In  the  succeeding  season  Mr.  Hunter  was  so  far 
advanceil  in  the  knowledge  of  practical  anatomy  as 
to  relieve  his  brother  from  the  duty  of  attending  in 
the  dissecting-room.  This  now  became  the  scene  of 
the  younger  brother's  employment  during  the  winter 
month.s,  whilst  William  confined  himself  to  deliver* 
ing  lectures  in  the  theatre.  In  the  summer  he  re- 
sumed his  attendance  at  the  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  in 
the  following  year,  1 75 1,  be  became  a  pupil  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  llosptal,  where  he  was  generally 
present  at  the  performance  of  the  most  remarkable 
operations.  At  this  time  Mr.  Pott  was  one  of  the 
senior  siir^^eons  at  the  latter  institution,  and  no  man 
oj^jralcd  more  expertly,  or  lectured  with  better  ctTect, 
than  he  did;  and  although  his  pathological  doctrines 
I  were  subsequently,  and  with  justice,  arraigned  by 
his  present  pupil,  hb  name  h  nowhere  mentioned 
by  him  but  with  the  highest  respect. 

In  the  year  1753  Mr.  Hunter  entered  as  a  gentle- 
man coinmnner  in  St.  Mar)'s  Hall.  Oxfonl ;  pro- 
bably w^ith  the  view  of  subsequently  Ix'coming  a 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Physkians.  But  his  matri- 
cuUtion  was  not  aiterwaids  peneverrd  in,  and  the 
following  year  he  entered  as  stfrgeon's  puj  il  at  St. 
George's  Hospital.  His  object  in  L'tkinj;  this  step, 
which  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  been  unneces- 
sary, is  obvions.  He  desired  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  surgeon  to  some  public  hospital;  and  ne  well 
knew,  that  while  his  cMUice  of  mocess  at  Chelsea 

Hospital  was  very  remote,  he  was  precluded  from 
competing  for  the  .ippointment  at  St  murtiiulomew  is, 
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from  the  circumstance  of  his  not  havfn|[f  senred  an  ap- 

prenticcship  to  any  surj^con  oftli  U  iM-jiitnl,  a  quali- 
fication expressly  required  of  every  candidate  for  that 
oiBce.  He  accordingly  cnlailatcd  that  the  chances 
were  more  in  his  Ikvoor  at  St.  GecHge's,  where  he 
hoped  to  obtain  suflleitnt  interest  among  themedicil 
officers  to  facilitate  hlswfahes.  To  this  hospital  he 
was  in  two  years  afterwards  appointed  house-surgeon. 
This,  we  may  observe,  is  a  tenijwrary  olTice,  the 
person  holding  wliich  may  be  regarded  as  a  resident 
pupil,  who  lives  in  die  hinise^  ami  is  expected  to  be 
always  in  readiness  to  attend  to  any  afcidfnt  that  may 
be  brought  to  the  house,  or  may  occur  in  the  "vidnlty. 

In  the  winter  of  175;  he  was  admitted  to  a  part  tier- 
ship  in  the  lectures  of  his  brother,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  course  being  allotted  to  him,  and  he  bcin^ 
required  to  lecture  during  the  occasional  absence  of 
his  colleague.  Probably  from  the  n^ect  of  his  early 
c<lucntion,  he  was  little  qualifie<l  to  compete  with  his 
brotlier  as  a  lecturer,  a  task  he  always  performed 
with  very  great  dilTicuhy.  Fnr  making  di-sectii)n> 
and  anatomical  preuaratiuns  he  was  unrivalled  in 
skill;  and  this  was  01  no  mean  importance  when  we 
lemember  that  this  art  was  at  that  time  very  little 
known,  and  that  such  exhibitions  were  of  great  utility 
during  the  public  lecture.  "Mr.  Hunter  worked 
for  ten  years,"  says  Sir  Kvcrard  Home,  "on  luiman 
anatomy,  during  which  perioti  he  made  himself 
master  of  what  was  already  known,  as  well  as  made 
tome  addition  to  that  knowledge.  He  traced  the 
ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerves  upon  the  mem- 
branes of  the  nose,  and  discovered  the  course  of  some 
of  the  branches  < if  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  In  the 
gravid  uterus  he  traced  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  to 
their  termination  in  the  placenta.  He  was  alv)  the 
first  who  discovered  the  existence  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  In  birds.**  The  difficnhyof  unravelling  all 
the  complex  parts  of  the  human  frame  induce<l  him 
to  extend  his  in<|uiries  and  examine  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  inferior  animals,  nature  having,  as  Dr. 
Geolfroy  St.  Hilaire  has  more  recently  demon- 
strated, preserved  one  type  in  the  oiganitation  of  all 
animate  beings.  He  applied  to  the  keeper  of  the 
Tower,  and  the  men  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
menageries  of  wild  beasts,  for  the  bivlies  of  the 
animals  that  died  under  their  care,  besides  wliich 
he  purchaaed  such  rare  animals  as  came  in  his  way, 
and  many  were  picsented  to  him  by  hia  friends, 
which  he  verv  {ndidously  intrusted  to  the  showmen 
to  keep  until  they  died,  rhe  better  to  secure  their 
Interest  in  a.ssisting  him  iii  his  labours. 

Ill  health  is  too  often  the  penalty  of  unremitting 
application,  and  Mr.  Hunters  health  now  became 
so  much  impaired  by  excessive  attention  to  his  pur- 
suits, that  in  the  year  1760,  when  he  had  just  com- 
pletetl  his  thirty-second  year,  he  l>ecame  affected  by 
symptoms  which  appeared  to  thre.ileu  c<iiiMun)»tion, 
and  for  which  a  milder  climate  was  deeinetl  advis- 
able. 

In  October,  1760^  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Adair 
surgeon  on  the  stu^  and  the  following  spring  he 

embarked  with  the  army  for  Bclleisle,  leaving  .Mr. 
Hcwson  to  assist  his  brother  during  his  absence. 
Hoth  in  Helleisle  and  Portugal  he  servetl  as  senior 
surgeon  on  the  staff  until  the  year  1763,  and  during 
thu  period  amassed  the  materials  for  his  valuable 
work  on  gunshot  wounds.  Nor  is  this  nil:  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  presentetl  to  him,  he 
examined  tlie  bodies  of  many  of  the  recently  killed, 
with  the  view  of  tracing  the  healthy  stnictures  of 
certain  parts,  as  well  as  the  nature  uf  particular 
aecRtkma.  After  the  peace  in  1765  Mr.  Hunter 
returned  to  England,  "which,"  says  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, **I  have  i^en  bMid  him  saj  he  bad  left 


JOHN  HUNTER. 

long  enough  to  be  satisfied  how  preferable  it  is  to 
all  other  countries." 

Mr.  Ilewson  had  now  supplie<l  the  place  of  Mr. 
Hunter  in  superintending  dissections  and  assisting 
in  the  anatomical  theatre  during  the  qwoe  at  two 
years,  and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  resume  his  cr)nnecli(>n  with  his  brother.  Here, 
then,  we  find  Mr.  Hunter  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
with  very  limited    means,   and  wnh    U  w  iriends, 
settling  in  London.    Scarcely  can  any  situation  oi 
greater  anxiety  be  conceived  than  that  of  an  able 
and  active>minded  man  sitting  down  to  practise 
medicine  in  a  city  in  which  he  is  comparatively  A 
stranger,  and  which  is  already  supfilied  with  numer- 
ous rival  practitioners  on  whom  the  public  ha.s  al- 
ready pronouncc^d  a  favourable  verdict.    Such  at  this 
time  was  the  position  of  Mr.  Hunter:  as  one  of  his 
biographers  simply  but  emphatically  expresses  It, 
"the  ]iractice  of  surgery  now  and  for  a  long  time 
aftei  wards  affonleil  no  of'fiiifii^  for  hiin  ;  Hawkins 
liuiilield,  .*^haq>e,  i'otter  embraced  almost  the  whole 
of  family  practice,  whilst  Adair  and  Tomkins  carried 
from  him  the  chief  of  the  practice  derived  fiom  the 
army. "  Disbearteoiog,  imd  indeed  gioonqr,  a»  thne 
prospects  now  were,  he  returned  with  unabated 
ardour  to  his  scientific  pursuits,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  eminence  which  he  afterwards  at- 
tained. Findingtheemolnmentsfronthi&  half-payand 
privatepractioeinsnfficient  to  support  him,  he  resolved 
to  teaca  practical  anatomy  and  operative  snigery. 
With  the  pecuniar)'  means  which  he  wasthuscoabled 
to  raise,  he  purchased  about  two  miles  from  London 
a  piece  of  ground  near  l>rompton,  at  a  plnci.-  calleil 
Earl's  Court,  and  there  built  a  house  for  the  purpose 
of  experiments  whidi  he  could  not  carry  on  SUOOem* 
fully  in  a  large  towa.   Here,  in  the  oonne  of  his 
inquiries,  he  made  several  important  discoveries. 
He  ascertaineil  the  changes  wl-.'c  h  anini.il  and  vege- 
table sul>stances  undergo  in  tiic  btoaiach  \\  lien  acted 
on  by  the  gastric  juice;  he  also,  by  feeding  animals 
with  madder,  which  ting^  growing  bones  with  a  red 
colour,  Ascarded  the  principles  observable  in  the 
growth  of  bones;  and,  furthermore,  succeeded  in 
explaining  the  process  by  which  a  dead  piece  is 
separated  from  the  living  bone.     During  his  absence 
from  England  his  name  had  in  some  decree  been 
kept  up  before  the  attention  of  the  public  t>y  his 
brothers  essays  in  the  Mtdkal  C«mmuiUana,  where 
we  find  several  allusions  to  his  experiments  and 

observations.  In  consequence  of  these  scientific 
researches,  while  he  was  yet  as  a  practitioner  over- 
looked by  the  public,  the  Royal  Society',  much  to 
its  honour*  elected  him  a  fellow,  in  which  title  be 
preceded  hh  brother,  who  was  ten  years  older,  and 
had  been  known  ten  years  earlier  in  the  metropolis. 
The  adjuilL^inent  of  this  honour  and  the  recognition 
of  the  merit  which  it  necessarily  carried  along  with 
It,  must,  in  Mr.  Hunter's  circumstances,  have  been 
to  him  peculiarly  gratifying.  It  was  a  proud  incen- 
tive to  further  caotioa;  and  a  strong  inducement  to 
l>car  up  against  the  dtfkolties  whiat,  a*  we  base 
explained,  at  this  time  retarded  his  pwfcssiBiisI 

advancement. 

The  love  of  science  leads  us  at  all  times  to  re- 
sources which  lie  beyond  the  neglect  and  injustice  of 
the  world,  and  the  mind  of  Hunter,  nntutoicd  as  it 
was  in  early  life,  now  sought  relief,  occupation,  and 
improvement  in  the  paths  which  it  opened  up^ 
Anion.;  other  instructive  anui'-enKnls.  he  employed 
himself  in  w.atching  the  peculiar  habit-s  and  insliact* 
of  \.irious  animals,  for  which  purpose  he  kept  seW* 
ral,  which  should  have  been  domiciled  in  meiuferic^ 
in  his  own  house.  Sir  Evccard  Home  rdates  the 
fottowhy  aoeodote:— "Two  leopeidsi  which  MR 
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left  duuiwd  in  an  outhouse,  had  broken  from  (Mr 
ooafioement  and  got  into  the  yard  among  some  dogs, 
vrhich  they  immediately  attacked ;  the  howling  this 
)  r  hIucciI  alarmed  the  whole  neighlxjurliood.  Mr. 
l^iunter  ran  into  the  yard  to  see  what  was  the  matti-r, 
and  found  one  of  them  clilMbfalg  up  the  wall  to  make 
hb  esope,  the  other  sorronnded  by  the  dogs;  he 
iimediatdy  laid  hold  of  them  both  and  carried  them 
faKfc  to  t!»cir  flcn.  I'ut  as  soon  as  they  were  sccuretl, 
aad  he  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  risk  of  his  own 
sitnation,  he  was  so  roudi  agitsled  that  he  was  in 
duwer  of  fainting." 

This  year,  by  a  strong  exertion  in  dancini;,  Mr. 
Hnntt-r  tnirnrtutiatcly  hrnkc  the  trtulu  Acbillis  (the 
sir. inland  l)n>,i<l  tendon  fell  at  llie  back  oi  the  foot), 
in  consequence  of  which  he  introtluced  an  improve- 
nKnt  on  the  mode  of  treating  this  accident,  which 
was  superior  to  that  recommended  by  Dn  Alwamfar 
Munro,  who  had  him<ielf  at  a  more  advanced  period 
of  life  cxpericnccti  a  !>imilar  misfortune. 

We  have  no  account  from  Sir  Everard  Home  of 
Mr.  Hunters  town  residence,  until  his  brother, 
having  completed  his  house  in  Windmill  Street, 
migned  over  to  him  the  lease  of  his  house  in  Jermyn 
Street.  It  is  presumed  by  one  of  his  biographers, 
that  on  his  first  arrival  in  I  i.ii  lon  he  lodj^ed  in 
Covent  Garden,  for  the  purpo^e  uf  l>cing  near  to  his 
brother's  dissectiny-romns,  and  another  informs  us 
that  on  his  ictum  from  abroad  be  resided  in  Golden 
Sqmre.  Bethls  as  tt  may,  he  a|>pear8  to  have  lived 
in  lermjTi  Street  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in 
1783,  a  pcrio<l  of  fifteen  years.  Whatever  may  have 
Iwen  the  slight  ditTerence  which  existed  between  him 
and  his  brother,  the  latter  appears  still  to  have  in> 
terestcd  himadf  in  Us  ivdnifv;  as  we  find  that, 
chiefly  throu'jh  his  interest,  he  was  in  176S  (on  the 
authority  of  l)r.  Synnnoiis)  elected  sur^^eun  to  St. 
(jeorjje's  Hospital,  lie  had  now  actpiired  the  (K-- 
sired  means  (or  giving  his  talents  and  industry  full 
nope;  foc^  as  fellow  oT  the  Royal  Society,  he  gained 
the  earli^  notice  of  every  scientific  discovery  and 
improvement  which  might  take  place  in  Europe;  and 
as  surgeon  to  this  hospital  he  had  the  means  of  ex- 
tending bis  observations  and  confirming  his  patho- 
logical doctrines.  His  whole  time  was  now  devoted 
to  the  esamination  of  iact^  and  the  patleot  aeeumu- 
tatioii  of  radi  knowledge  as  he  codd  gradaally 
attain ;  nor  did  he,  as  many  others  have  done,  cap- 
tivated by  love  of  fame,  rush  prematurely  before 
the  notice  of  tlie  public.  Herein  he  showed  very 
considecable  wisdom,  and  well  vrould  it  have  been 
for  many  anthors  had  they,  lilce  him,  persevered 

even  in  <ib-.curity  in  maturing  their  kr!nwK-(l;.;e  hrfiire 
surrnuif rinf;  thcni-.clves  to  a  tnbim.d  \\!io->c  verdict 
will  al«  a\s  in  the  end  be  found  to  have  been  dictated 
by  the  severest  and  most  rigid  principles  of  justice. 

The  surgeons  of  most  of  the  public  hospitals  in 
this  country'  have  the  privilege  of  selecting,  on  their 
own  terms,  house-pupils,  who  reside  with  them  a 
year  or  two  after  the  completion  of  their  education. 
Among  many  who  hocanie  pupils  of  John  Hunter, 
aoda&fwards  acijuitcd  celebrity  in  their  profession, 
we  tan  ootioe  the  iiunous  Dr.  Jenner,  who  boarded 
hi  his  noose  In  1770  and  1771,  and  lived  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  him  until  his  death.  "  In  every  con- 
versation," says  a  friend  of  Dr.  Jenner'.s,  "as  well 
as  in  a  letter  I  received  from  him,  he  spoke  with  be- 
cooinff  jgiatitnde  of  ius  friend  and  roaster."  Even 
the  slightest  recollection,  or  testimony  of  esteem, 
from  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Jenner,  in  favour  or  illustra- 
tion of  the  character  of  John  Hunter  nmst  Ik;  re- 
ceived with  interest.  In  1771  Mr.  Hunter  publibhed 
the  first  port  of  his  Treatise  on  ike  Teethf  a  very  vala* 
aUe  wont,  the  merit  of  which  has  not  been  aofpaaed 


l>y  any  later  production.   It  may  be  observed,  en 

passant,  that  this  was  the  only  work  he  sold  to  the 
booksellers,  all  his  others  beinj^  published  on  his 
own  account,  or  communicated  to  miscellaneous  col- 
lections, chiefly  periodicals,  between  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  first  and  second  part  of  his  treatise^  Dr. 
Folhergill  published  his  paper  on  that  painful  affec- 
tion of  the  fecial  nerve,  denominated  Tic  Dohuratx. 

While  thus  rising  in  eminence,  Mr.  Hunter  became 
attached  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Boyne  Home,  sur- 
geon of  Burgoyne's  regiment  of  light  horse,  who  was 
also  ttie  lather  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Everard  Home; 
Intt  their  marriage  was  necessarily  delayed  until  he 
had  obtained  a  sufficient  comjictency.  f  lis  exertions 
therefore  were  correspondingly  increased;  and  during 
this  time,  when  he  could  suspend  his  piofessioBal 
and  scientific  toils,  nothing  nave  him  greater  gcatifi* 
cation  than  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  her  society. 

"The  expenses  of  his  pursuits,"  says  .Sir  Everard 
Home,  "iiad  been  ,so  jjreat,  that  it  \\as  not  for  some 
years  al'tcr  hi>  first  en[.;aj,'ement  with  this  lady  that 
his  affairs  could  be  suflicicntly  arranged  to  admit  of 
his  marriage.  This  happy  period  at  length  arrived, 
and  he  was  married  to  Miss  Home  in  1771." 

"Whilst  hevras  paying,"  continues  Sir  Everard, 
"his  addresses  to  my  sister,  I  \va^  a  hoy  at  West- 
minster School.  During  the  holidays]  came  home, 
and  Mr.  Hunter,  who  was  frequently  there,  alwajs 
showed  me  particular  kindness;  he  made  my  fathcraa 
ofler  tobrin^.;  me  up  to  his  jirofession,  a  proposalwlrich 
I  readily  at  ceptetl.  I  was  struck  with  the  novelty  and 
extent  of  his  researches,  hail  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration  for  his  talents,  and  was  ambitious  to  tread 
the  paths  of  sdenoe  under  so  able  a  master." 

Tiie  year  alter  his  marriage,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
John  I'ringlc,  he  read  to  the  Royal  Society  a  com- 
nuinication  showing  that  after  death  the  gastric  juice 
has  the  power  of  dissolving  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 
This  j)apcr  he  was  persuade<l  to  read  to  the  society 
before  he  had  entirely  completed  the  investigations 
which  he  further  meditated; — but  it  appears  that  he 
did  not  afterwards  return  to  the  subject,  considering 
that  the  fact  <in  which  any  further  inquiries  mig^  be 
formed  had  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

In  the  winter  of  1773  he  fonncd  a  plan  for  giving 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  tlieoiy  and  principles  « 
surgery,  with  the  view  of  vindicating  his  own  prin- 
ciples, which  he  frequently  heard  misquoted  or  as- 
cnbcd  to  others,  and  of  teaching  them  systematically. 
The  first  two  w  inters  he  read  his  lectures  gratis  to 
the  pupils  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  tM  winter 
following  charge<l  the  usoal  terms  of  other  teachers 

in  me<licine  and  surgery.  "For  this,  or  for  contimu 
ing  them,"'  says  one  of  his  hio;.Maphers,  "there  could 
be  no  pecuniary  motive.  As  Ii«  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  hiring  a  room  and  lecturing  by  candle  light, 
his  emoluments  must  have  ixen  trifling.  The  lectures 
not  being  considered  a  part  of  mediau  education,  his 
class  was  usually  small;  and  of  the  few  that  heard 
him,  the  greater  part  acknowledged  their  difTiculty 
in  understanding  him,  which  was  often  proved  by 
their  incapacity  of  keeping  up  their  attention.  The 
task  itseli  was  so  formidable  to  him,  that  be  was 
obliged  to  take  thirty  drops  of  laodaitom  before  he 
entered  the  theatre  at  the  beginning  of  each  course. 
Vet  he  certainly  felt  great  delight  in  finding  himself 
understood,  always  waiting  at  the  close  of  each  lec- 
ture to  answer  any  questions;  and  evincing  evident 
satisfaction  when  those  questions  were  pertinent,  and 
he  perceived  that  his  answers  were  satisfactory  and 
intelligible."  In  .addition  to  this.  Sir  Everard  Home, 
after  stating  the  fact  of  his  having  recourse  to  lauda- 
num—the elixir  vitse  of  tlie  opium-cater — "to  take 
off  the  diiKis  of  nneasincHi^  adds,  *«he  traited 
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notUng  to  memory,  and  made  me  draw  up  a  short 

abstract  of  each  lectnre,  which  he  read  on  the  follow- 
ing  evening,  as  a  recapitulation  to  connect  the  sub- 
jects in  the  miiiJs  of  tlie  students." 

Amidst  all  his  avocations,  both  as  a  lecturer  and 
practitioner,  Dr.  John  Hunter  still  pursued  with  an 
unabated  seal  and  indastry  his  researches  into  com- 
parative anatomy.  No  op|X)rtunity  for  extending 
nis  knowledge  on  this  interesting  dcp.irtment  of 
science  did  he  permit  to  escape  him.  In  tiie  year 
1773,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Walsh,  he  dissected  the 
toiqpedo,  and  kid  before  the  Royal  Society  an  ac- 
eoottt  of  its  electrical  organs.  A  3roang  elephant 
which  h?f\  bet-n  presented  to  the  queen  by  Sir 
Robert  li.u  kcr,  an<i  had  died,  alforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity  (if  L'xamininp  the  structure  i  I  that  animal;  after 
wbid)  two  other  elephants  in  the  queen's  menagerie 
likewise  died,  which  he  also  carefully  dissected. 
The  3rear  ioUowii^b  i774»  he  published  in  the 
sophkai  IVaiutteUotu  an  account  of  certain  reeep> 
taclt-s  of  air  in  birds,  showing  how  these  communicate 
witli  the  lungs  and  arc  lodged  in  the  fleshy  parts  and 
in  the  bones  of  these  animals;  likewise  a  paper  on 
the  giUaroo«tiQiit,  oommonly  called  in  Ireland  the 
gicMPd>tnmt  In  1775  seven!  animals  of  the  species 

called  the  Cymnctus  elKtricm  of  Surinam  were 
brouglit  alive  into  this  country,  and  by  the  curious 
phenomena  they  e\!iil)itcd  the  attention  of  the  scien- 
tific world  was  greatly  excited.  After  making  nu- 
merous experiments  on  the  living  animals,  Mr. 
Walsh  purchased  those  which  died,  and  gave  his 
friend  Mr.  Hanteran  opportunity  of  examining  them. 
This  he  readily  accejued,  and  drew  up  an  account 
of  their  electrical  organs,  which  he  publi:>hed  in  the 
Philosophical  Tramcu  tions.  In  the  same  volume  of 
that  valuable  work  will  be  found  his  paper  contaui* 
ing  experiments  respecting  the  powcn  of  anloiabaiul 

vegetables  in  producing  heat.  Thus,  in  the  paths  of 
natural  history  did  he  find  a  recreation  from  the 
more  serious,  and  often  irksome  duties  of  iiis  profes- 
sion; and  by  his  skilful  dissections,  and  acute  ob- 
MTvations,  enriched  our  knowletU^  In  this  interest- 
tBg  and  fudnating  department  oTsdeMe. 

Whfle  thos engaged,  ^fr.  Hunter  foand  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  showing  to  advantage  the  iiati;r:il  nnmces 
of  many  parts  of  animals  which  he  wished  to  be  pre- 
served. In  some  instances  the  minute  vessels  could 
not  be  seen  when  the  preparation  was  immersed  in 
apirtts,  hi  ollien  the  nahiral  colour  of  the  parts  pre- 
served; and  even  the  character  of  the  surface,  faded 
and  underwent  a  change  after  being  some  time  im- 
mersed in  tliis  li  jiiid — a  circumstance  which,  to  this 
day,  diminishes  very  much  tlie  value  of  almost  all  the 
morbid  preptlttionB  which  are  preserved  in  private 
Mid  public  museoms..  The  only  method  therefore 
of  accomplishing  the  object  he  had  in  view,  was  to 
have  them  careiully  and  correctly  drawn  at  the  time 
of  tlie  dissection.  The  expense  of  engaging  draughts- 
men, the  difficulty  of  procuring  them,  and  above  all 
their  ignorance  of  the  subject  to  be  delineated,  were 
considerable  ohjectioas  to  their  employment  Ac- 
cordingly he  engaged  a  young  and  talented  artist 
named  Bell,  to  live  with  him  for  ten  years,  during 
which  perifHi  it  was  agreed  that  lie  should  be  em- 
ployed both  as  a  draughtsman  and  in  making  ana- 
tomical preparations.  This  young  man  soon  im- 
bibed the  s|diH  of  hii  master;  he  worked  assiduously 
with  his  Inife,  his  Ibrceps,  and  his  pencil;  he  en- 
caged hiaadf  during  part  of  his  time  m  copying  out 
Mr.  Hunter's  lectures,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  be- 
came .1  -kilful  anatomist  and  surgeon.  By  his  lalxmrs 
Mr.  Hunter's  collection  became  enriched  with  many 
very  accurate  and  spirited  drawings,  and  a  variety  of 
conoys  and  ddioUc  anatomtcal  prepaiatioiii.  Thia 
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sfcOful  artist,  hy  the  interest  of  his  friend  Sir  Joseph 
Bankcs,  obtained  the  appointment  of  assistant-sur- 
geon in  the  Honouraldc  liast  India  Company  for  the 
settlement  of  Bcncoolen  in  Sumatra,  whither  he  set 
cmt  with  the  view  both  of  improving  his  fortune  and 
collecting  specimens  of  natural  Ustoiy.  He  was  in 
both  smxessful  beyond  his  moat  «nguine  expecta- 
tions. Ha  wot  homa  aone  very  rare  specimens  of 
animals  and  conb,  and  two  papers  which  appeared 
in  the  Pkihtepkical  T\ramae!ions — one  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  double-homed  rhinoceros,  and  the 
otherof  an  uncommonly  formed  fish.  Unlbctunatdy 
for  the  cause  of  scieiio^  ht  died  of  fever  hi  1792. 
being  one  of  the  manjr  VhO  bave  beCQ  summoned 
from  this  worid  amidst  early  promises  of  future  ex- 
cellence and  success. 

In  January,  1776,  Mr.  Hunter  was  appointefi  sur- 
gcon-cxtraordimuy-  to  his  majesty — an  honour  which 
cootsibuted  still  urther  to  advance  his  professional 
interests.  About  this  time  the  attention  of  die  public 
was  much  directed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Humane 
Society.  Dr.  Cogan  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  subject  from  Holland;  and  after  him  Dr.  liawes 
did  not  suffer  it  to  rest  until  it  experienced  the  rojal 
patronage.  Here  again  we  find  Mr.  Hunter  teal* 
ously  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  best 
mode  of  re>toring  ajiparently  drowncl  persons,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  the  production  of  a  paper 
which  he  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  entitled  Profontls 
for  the  Rixinay  of  Pitsons  Apparently  Dromui. 
The  able  author  of  this  paper  <unLWS  the  distinction 
between  the  mere  suspension  of  the  functions  by 
which  life  is  supjiortcfl,  and  absolute  death,  which 
he  illustrates  by  reference  to  various  animals,  in 
whom,  under  certain  conditions,  the  actions  of  life 
are  temporarily  su8i>ended.  It  further  omtains  a 
description  of  the  signs  of  life  and  death,  which  are 
of  vast  importance;  mdeed,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
gress  that  has  since  been  made,  both  in  Gcnnany 
and  Britain,  in  medical  jurisprudence,  this  p.q>er 
contains  information  v  Inch  has  by  no  means  been 
superseded. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Mr.  Hunter  wns  taken 
extremely  ill,  and  tihe  nature  of  his  comjilamls  in* 
duced  both  his  friends  and  himself  to  apprehend  that 
his  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  However,  the  an- 
ticipated calamity  was  averted;  he  rallied,  and  was 
restored  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  to  whom  his 
subsequent  services  were  of  sodi  vast  importance. 
When  on  his  sick-bed  he  reflected  on  his  own  worldly 
alTairs,  such  as  he  was  about  to  leave  them;— be 
perceived  that  all  his  fortune  had  been  exjxndcd  in 
nis  pursuits;  that  his  family  had  no  provision  except- 
ing what  might  arise  from  the  sale  of  his  collection; 
aiA  he  natually,  on  this  aoooant»  saffered  mach 
solidtode  and  anxiety.  No  PooncT  did  he  leave  his 
sick  cham>>cr  than  he  commenced  arranging  his  col- 
lection,  so  that  it  might,  in  whatever  event,  ccm- 
mand  its  value,  and  with  this  view  he  began  to  make 
a  catalogue  of  the  collection;  but  the  delicacy  of  bis 
heahh  obl^ed  Um  to  desist  Irom  his  labours,  sad, 
persuaded  by  his  friends  and  relatives,  he  retired  for 
a  time  to  Bath.  During  his  absence  Mr.  Ereraid 
Home  was  empiloyed  to  tiraw  out  descriptions  of  the 
preparations,  leaving  blanks  fitr  those  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted.  His  complamts  were  consider- 
ably amdiotatad  by  his  residence  at  Bath;  and  thoagh 
he  returned  to  town  before  he  was  quite  oonvdeseen^ 
he  contiiuieil  to  .Tmend,  and  was  soon  recovercti 

In  1778  he  published  the  second  part  of  his  Trtattu 
on  the  Tettky  and  also,  in  the  PhilosophUal  Transat- 
tioMS,  a  paper  on  the  heat  of  animals  and  vegetsbles. 
In  1780  Mr.  Hunter  lud  before  the  Royal  Society 
an  acoomrt  of  a  woman  who  had  the  s&aU>poa  dor* 
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ing  pregnancy,  and  in  wbom  the  dlMse  seems  to 
hare  Ixrcn  communicated  to  the  frrtus.  The  follow- 
ing yctr  he  wxs  clecte<l  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Sciences  and  Belles-lettres  at  (iottenburg.  Dur- 
ing this  period  be  read  beibre  the  Royal  Society 
■lay  vanable  eonunnnicattoiis;  among  tvliidi  we 
mr  notice  a  paper  on  the  Organ  of  Hearing  in  Ftsk, 
and  six  Croonian  lectures  on  Muscular  Motion.  In 
the^e  lectures  he  collectf<l  all  the  observations  tli.it 
had  been  made  on  the  muscles,  respecting  their 
povm  and  eflects,  aiid  the  stimuli  by  whidi  they 
■ccwited;  and  to  tbese  he  added  comparative  ob- 
WHH&Km  concerning  the  mOTing  powers  of  plants; 
bat  these  lectn res  were  not  publishc<l  in  the  Philoso- 
pUcttt  Trannutu'fis,  as  they  were  not  considered  by 
the  auth'  vr  to  be  sufficiently  complete  (iisscrtations. 

Sir  Everard  1  lome  informs  us,  that  in  theyear  1 783 
Mr.  Hunter  was  chosen  into  the  Royal  Sodety  oi 
Medicine  and  Koyal  Academy  of  Suigerv  in  Paris. 
In  this  year,  continues  the  same  writer,  the  lease  of 
his  h^■'.;^(.•  in  Jcrmyn  Street  exjiircd,  anil  his  c(.illi.-c- 
tioa  being  now  too  large  to  he  contained  in  his 
d«dlhig.house,  he  porchaaed  the  lease  of  a  large 
boaae  on  the  east  sioe  of  Leicester  Sqaaie^  and  the 
whole  lot  of  groond  extending  to  Castle  Street,  in 
vhich  there  was  another  house.  In  the  midflle 
space  between  the  two  houses  he  erecte<l  a  buildinjj 
for  his  collection.  Upon  this  building  he  expended 
above  three  thousand  pounds,  and,  uiuortunatcly  for 
his  family,  ^  leue  did  not  estend  beyond  twenty- 
four  years.  ....  ''During  the  execution  of  this 
cxtenshre  plan  I  retnnied  to  England  from  Jamaica, 
where,  at  the  dcscof  the  war,  I  had  been  appointc  ! 

staiT-surgeon  I  found  Mr.  Hunter  now 

advanced  to  a  considerable  practice,  and  a  still 
neuer  dure  of  public  confidence.  His  collection 
had  increased  with  hit  income.  In  this  he  was 
■aterially  assistctl  by  his  fricn<Khlp  w  ith  Sir  Josc]ih 
Banlces,  who  not  only  allowed  him  to  take  any  of  his 
"'.m  snccimens,  but  prcKured  him  every  curious  ani- 
mal production  in  his  (x>wcr,  and  afterwards  divided 
between  him  and  the  British  Museum  all  the  speci- 
mens of  animals  he  had  collected  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world.  Drawing  materials  from  such  ample 
s-iurcf^,  stan<lint;  ahuie  in  this  branch  of  science,  and 
hi^h  in  the  public  estimation,  he  had  so  much  atten- 
tion paid  to  him,  that  no  new  animal  was  bvouf^t 
to  this  conntiy  which  was  not  shown  to  him;  maitf 
were  given  to  him,  and  of  those  which  were  for  sale 
he  had  commonly  the  refusal;  under  these  circum- 
stances his  collection  made  a  progress  which  would 
otlicrwise  have  been  impossible.  In  April,  1 785,  his 
new  rooms  were  completed,  and  I  devoted  the  whole 
of  the  summer  to  the  object  of  assisting  him  in  mov- 
ing his  prepaimtionsy  and  arcaiiging  them  in  their 
proper  order."* 

The  suigical  practice  of  Mr.  Hunter  now  daily 
increased,  and  he  performed  with  creat  skill  and 
jadgoient  nomcrons  operations,  whidi  were  at  that 
tune  tiew  in  the  art  c»  trngen;  bat  whatever  nay 
have  been  the  moltiplieity  o<^  his  professional  en* 
gagements  his  mind  was  still  devoted  to  effecting 
improvements  in  medical  education;  and  with  this 
view,  assisted  by  his  friend  the  celebrated  Dr.  For- 
dyce,  he  instituted  a  medical  society  called  the  Ly- 
cenm  Medicnm  Loodinense,  the  meetings  of  which 
were  held  in  his  own  lectQre>room8,and  which  ac- 
quired no  inconsiderable  reputation,  both  from  the 
numbers  and  character  of  its  memWrs. 

In  the  year  1786,  in  con9ef|uence  of  the  deaih  of 
Hr.  Mkmeton,  Mr.  Hunter  waa  appoimed  deputy 

'  JLt/g  of  J,-hn  Hunter,  bv  Sir  Kvcrani  HoCBS^  Dicfixcd  to 

his  7  tneatiu  «h  tk€  iilooa.  Inflammation,  mid  Gtm^hot 


surgeon-general  to  the  army;  shortly  after  which  he 

published  his  work  on  the  venereal  disease,  and 
another  entitled  Obun-ations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the 
Animal  Eeonotmf:  both  which  works  rank  high  in 
the  estimation  <N  the  profession.  Sir  Everard  Home 
mentions  the  curious  fiict  that  he  ctrase  to  have  his 
work.i  printed  and  published  in  his  own  house,  but 
"finding,'*  he  adds,  "this  measure  to  bear  hard 
upon  the  b-iokselle.-s  in  a  way  which  had  luit  liccn 
ex]ilaint  d,  and  which  was  not  inteiuk*!,  the  secon<l 
ed;tiMii>,  were  sc)ld  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  Mr.  MicoU,  PaU  MaU."  In  the 
spring  of  this  year  he  had  another  very  severe  ill- 
ness, which  conf)ne<l  him  to  bed  and  rendered  him 
incapable  of  any  kind  of  business.  "In  this  state," 
says  his  biographer,  "I  was  obliged  to  take  upon 
myself  the  c^aige  of  his  patients,  as  well  as  of  his 
other  aflaits;  and  these  were  so  extensive  that  my 
residence  in  his  house  became  absolutely  necessary. 
His  recovery  was  very  slow,  and  his  health  received 
so  severe  a  shock,  that  he  was  never  afterwards  en- 
tirely free  from  complaint  or  capable  of  his  usual 
botlily  exertion.  After  his  recoveiy  from  this  i]l< 
ness  he  was  subjected  to  affections  ot  the  heart  upon 
every  occasion  which  agitated  his  mind.  In  this  in* 
firm  st.-ite  he  was  unable  to  adend  patients  upon 
sudden  calls  in  the  night,  or  to  f>erlonn  operations 
without  assistance;  and  for  these  years  I  continued 
to  live  with  him  until  within  a  year  of  bis  death,  and 
then  took  a  house  within  a  few  doon,  whidi,  fai  no 
respect,  detached  me  from  his  pursuits,  or  prevented 
me  from  t.iking  a  part  in  his  private  practice."  The 
i:ru  crt  iiutv  of  the  continuance  of  life  under  this  af- 
fection; the  mental  at^itation,  and  fretjuent  depres* 
sion  with  which  it  is  almost  invariably  attended, 
render  the  victims  of  such  generally  anxious  and  un- 
happy; the  canker*wom  is  felt  to  be  preying  within 
the  living  frame,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  restoration 
to  jx;rmanent  health.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
his  energies  remained  unalir;fi  ii,  and  he  still  lyiled 
with  his  wonted  alacrity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
In  the  year  1787  he  submitted  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  paper  giving  an  account  of  the  experiment  he  had 
made  to  determine  the  effect  of  extirpating  one  ova- 
rium on  the  number  of  the  young;  also  another  com- 
munication in  which  he  proves  the  wolf,  jack.al,  and 
dog  to  be  of  the  same  species;  and  another  on  the 
auuomy  of  the  whale  tribe.  In  return  for  thex 
labours,  having  been  twelve  years  a  fellow,  he  re- 
ceived the  gold  Copleyan  medal.  In  the  July  i  f 
this  year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Amei  ican 
I'hilosophical  Society;  and  the  same  year,  on  account 
of  his  continued  ill  health,  he  applied  to  tlie  governors 
of  St.  George's  Hospital  to  allow  him  an  assistant- 
sur-ron,  to  which  request  they  readily  acceded;  and. 
Sir  Lvcranl  Home  was  appointed  to  the  office.  In 
the  year  1789  he  succeeded  Mr.  Adair  as  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals  and  surgeon -general  of  the 
army,  and  about  tlie  same  time  WUS  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Snigeom  in  Ire* 
land. 

In  the  year  1792  Mr.  Hunter  found  that  the  period 
which  he  allotted  to  lecturing  interfered  so  much 
with  his  other  .ivocations,  that  he  gave  his  materials 
for  the  lectures  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Everard  Home, 
who  rdieved  him  of  this  doty.  He  now  therefore 
began  to  prepare  for  the  press  his  Treatise  on  the 
Jilood,  Inflammation,  an  J  Gun-shot  Wounds,  the  data 
for  which  he  had  lieen  collecting  for  many  years. 
In  his  dedication  to  the  king  he  states  tluil  his  ap- 
pointment as  sur£;eon  on  the  staff  in  the  expedition 
.against  BelleivK-  afforded  him  the  o|»portnnities  oi 
attending  to  gun-shot  wocmds,  of  seemg  the  errors 
•nd  defects  in  that  bniidi  cf  militaiy  flugeiyt  <nd 
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of  stis  U  iiiu;  to  re:novt:  ilicm.  He  further  ndtU,  that 
it  <irew  111-,  iitleiition  to  inn.immation  in  general,  and 
enable^  1  him  to  make  the  observations  which  fomi 
the  b.i'iis  of  that  doctrine  which  has  since  his  time 
exciteii  so  much  controversy  among  physiologists. 
By  a  series  of  very  interesting  experiments,  and  by  a 
very  inRfiiimss  mole  of  reasoning,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  maintained  by  this  doctrine,  which  holds, 
that  the  blood  a>  existing  in  its  fluid  state  is  alive, 
and  that  its  death  causes  the  changes  which  are  ob* 
served  to  take  place  when  it  Is  ab^cted  from  the 
body.  Tn  the  Old  Testament  \vc  read,  "\  e  shall 
cat  the  lilood  of  no  manner  of  flesh;  for  tlie  lite 
of  all  fli-^li  is  the  blood"  (Ix.  xvii.  14).  The  same 
doctrine  too  seems  promulgated  in  the  Alcoran— 
and  appears  to  have  been  maintained  by  the  cele- 
brated Harvey; — but  notwithstanding  these  iacts, 
there  is  no  reason  to  presume  that  the  idea  was 
plagiarized  by  John  Hunter:  on  the  conlrar)',  his 
opinion  was  with  him  original,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
elicite<l  by  the  experiments  which  be  biimetf  per- 
formed. This  would  bf  no  means  be  an  appfopri« 
ate  place  to  discuss  the  general  merits  of  this  physio- 
logical doctrine;  but  we  do  not  err  in  statinjj  that  it 
is  supix»rted  by  very  plausible  evideiu  e,  and  is  main- 
taiiiL-il  by  many  eminent  men  'if  si.  iemc.  The  nature 
and  seat  of  the  living  pnncij>le  which  rai-ses  man 
above  the  inanimate  objects  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, is  manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
investifjation;  but  it  must  he  satisfactory  to  those 
who  have  not  time  nor  inclination  even  to  examine 
the  evidence  which  has  Ix-cn  on  cither  side  adduced, 
to  find  that  such  men  as  John  Hunter  and  Abcmcihy 
recognised  tlie  existence  of  something  Iwyond  the 
mere  mechanism  of  the  homan  fiame;  that  they  in 
their  aoute  reasontnfjs  nrged  the  existence  of  an  in- 
ternal and  scll-sustu:ning  principle,  which  modifies 
the  different  conditions  of  matter,  and  must  betliere- 
fore  superior  to  its  decay. 

In  the  year  1792  Mr.  Hunter  was  dected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Chinirgico-Physical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  and  likewise  connected  himself  with  the 
Veterinary  t  ollege,  then  just  projected  in  London. 
"The  origin  of  this  institution,"  savs  Dr.  Adams, 
•'was  at  Odiham  in  Hamphire;  we  Agricultural 
Society  of  which  bad  offerea  a  premium  for  the  iiest 
accoont  of  the  glanden.  Mr.  Ser^^eant  Belt  was  the 
fortunate  candidate,  and  the  society  was  so  well 
pleas<-d  with  his  piece,  that  in  a  little  time  after  a 
veterinary  c  jllei^e  was  ])rojected,  over  which  tliat 
gentleman  should  preside.  As  soon  as  the  proposal 
was  known  to  Mr.  Hunter  he  eagerly  joined  it, 
urging  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
it,  not  only  to  quadrupeds,  but  to  man,  by  extending 
our  knowledj^c  of  physioloji^y,  and  more  especially  of 
pathology.  In  onler  to  forward  the  plan,  several 
gentlemen,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  their  hnd»  de- 
posited jCs/oo  on  tlie  chance  of  its  l>euig  never  re- 
turned. Mr.  Hunter  was  one  of  the  number.  It 
was  proposed  tliat  lie  should  evamine  Mr.  Serjjcant 
Bell,  to  which  he  readily  assented.  It  will  easily  l>e 
conceived  by  those  who  are  not  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  continental  pathology  of  those  days,  that 
the  examination  proved  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Hunter 
would  have  gladly  introduced  another  gentleman; 
but  this  did  not  at  all  lessen  his  zeal  in  promoting  the 
object  of  the  institution."  Such  was  the  orij,'in  of 
his  connection  with  the  London  Veterinary  (.  oUejje, 
of  which  he  now  l>ecame  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

In  the  TramacttoHS  of  the  Socit^  far  Impnving 
Mtdkal  /Ctwwttdge^  of  which  Mr.  Hunter  was  one  of 
the  original  and  most  zealous  meml>ers,  he  ptiblMu  d 
about  this  period  papers  on  the  "  Treatment  of  In- 
flamed Veins,"  on  "  Jntrosasception,"  and  mi  a  mode 
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of  conveying;  food  into  the  stomach  in  ca-icsof  para!«i$ 
of  the  ri?soph.agiis.  He  iikewi.vc  hnishcd  his  Oi:H-r-,  ,t. 
funis  on  the  Economy  of  Btes,  and  presented  them  to 
the  Royal  Society.  These  observations  he  6nishcd 
at  Earl's  Court,  which  was  his  place  of  retiiemeat 
from  the  toils  of  his  profession,  but  by  no  means  a 
retreat  from  those  intellectual  labours  which  divcrsi- 
tied  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  "It  was  there," 
says  Sir  Everard  Home,  "he  carrie<l  on  his  experi- 
ments on  digestion,  on  eidbliation,  on  tlie  transplant- 
ing of  teeth  into  the  combs  of  cocks,  and  all  his 
o;!i..  r  investigations  on  the  animal  economy,  as  WcU 
in  health  as  m  disease.  The  eoninion  bee  was  not 
alone  the  subject  of  his  obs.e'rvati>)n.  but  the  wasp, 
hornet,  and  the  less  known  kinds  of  bees  were  also 
objects  of  his  attention.  It  was  there  he  made  the 
series  of  jtrepaiations  of  the  external  and  intenal 
changes  of  the  silkworm;  .tlso  a  series  of  the  incuba- 
tion of  the  egg,  with  a  very  valuable  set  of  «lrawing> 
of  the  whole  series.  The  growth  of  v^tables  was 
aiso  a  fanronrile  suiiject  of  inauiry,  and  one  on  which 
he  was  alwajrs  engaged  msJcing  experiments.  In 
this  retreat  he  had  collected  many  kinds  of  aniraab 
and  birds,  and  it  was  to  liim  a  fav<iUTite  amusement 
in  his  walks  to  attend  to  their  actions  and  to  tlieir 
habits,  an<l  to  make  them  familiar  with  him.  The 
fiercer  animals  were  those  to  which  be  was  most 
partial,  and  he  liad  several  of  the  baU  kind  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  these  was  a  beautiful 
small  bull  he  had  received  from  the  queen,  wth 
which  he  used  to  wrestle  in  play,  and  enleitain  liim- 
self  with  its  exertions  in  its  own  defence.  In  one  of 
these  contests  the  bidl  overpowered  him  and  got  him 
down,  and  had  not  one  of  the  servants  accidentally 
come  by  and  frightened  the  attimal  nwnr,  his  frolic 

would  ]>robably  liavc  cost  him  his  life.'** 

We  have  thus  already  traced  the  life  of  John  Hun- 
ter from  youth  to  middle  age;  from  obscurity  to 
eminence;  from  adversity  to  prosperity;  and  it  re- 
mains for  u»  now  to  notice  those  accessions  of  disease 
which  rendered  the  tenure  of  his  life  one  of  extreme 
uncertainty.  We  have  already  stated  that  in  the 
spring  of  1769  he  was  confineil  to  bed  by  a  serioui 
illness — an  acute  attack  of  (.^out,  which  returned  the 
three  following  springs,  but  not  in  the  founh.  In  the 
spring  of  1773  lie  became  affected  with  very  severe 
sjiasmodic  symptoms,  owing  to  disease  of  the  heart. 
His  next  illness  took  place  in  177''',  ar.d  this  ayipeais 
to  have  l)een  occtsioned  by  uitianunalion  m  the 
arteries  of  the  brain,  which  j;ave  rise  to  morl>id  ap- 
pearances that  were  recognized  after  death.  After 
being  bled,  and  sutnedM  to  other  reducing  treat- 
ment, he  recovered  irom  Uns  severe  attack;  but  his 
constitution  had  received  a  shock  which  nothing 
could  surmount. 

An  organic  disease  lurked  within,  which  everj-  ex- 
citement would  sggnnBtc^  if  not  lead  to  direct  and 
suddenly  fiital  otmseqoenccs.  He  had  no  particular 
illness,  however,  from  this  period  until  17S5;  but  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Aj^ril  of  that  year  he  becan.e 
atlacke<l  with  a  dreadl'ully  severe  spa>nuHlie  disca-c. 
which,  like  his  simil.-.r  attnLks,  was  in<luced  by  men- 
tal anxiety.  Nevertheless  he  rallied,  and  partially 
recovered,  nor  did  anything  of  the  kind  particularly 
recur  until  the  December  of  1789,  when  tt  the  home 
of  a  friend  he  became  affected  by  a  total  loss  of 
memory.  He  did  not  know  in  what  part  of  the 
town  he  wa^;  nor  even  the  name  of  the  street  when 
told  it;  nor  where  his  own  house  was,  nor  had  he 
ai^  conception  of  any  place  existing  beyond  the  room 
he  was  in;  j-et  in  the  midst  of  all  (bis  he  was  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  low  of  memory.   He  was  sensible 
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of  tfflpnsionsof  all  kinds  frani  the  senses,  and  there- 
lore  I  >okeil  otttof  the  window  ,  allhouf;h  rather  <lark, 
to  sov  if  he  could  be  made  sensible  of  the  situa- 
liOD  of  the  house;  at  length  this  K)ss  of  memory 
{odually  went  ofT,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  his 
■emoqr  was  perfectly  recovered.    Aboot  a  fditnight 
afterwards,  when  visiting  a  patient,  an  attack,  some- 
what  of  a  similar  nature,  recurred.    He  thus  con- 
tinueti  to  drag  on  a  painful  and  precarious  existence, 
with  the  grave  every  moment  threatening  to  open 
beneath  hts  feet.    At  length  the  fatal  evMt  to  long 
Mtkipated  by  his  friemls  ooconcd;  it  was  sadden, 
tnd  occanoned,  as  hts  former  fits  had  been,  by 
mental  cxciteinetit.    "On  the  l6tli  <')ctobcr,"  says 
Sir  Everar<l  Home,  "  wlien  in  Ins  usual  state  of 
health,  he  went  to  M.  (ieorL;<  '^  Hospital,  and  meet- 
ing with  something  which  irritated  his  mind,  and 
not  being  perfectly  master  of  the  circumstances,  he 
withheld  his  sentiments;  in  which  state  of  restraint 
faewent  into  the  next  room,  and  turning  round  to 
Dr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  ph\-.:cians  to  the  hospital, 
he  gave  a  <lt-t  ]■  groan,  and  dropped  down  dead." 
His  bod)'    ^  I  )n ve)'ed  from  the  hospital  in  a  se<lan 
dativ  and  underwent  a  oaieful  medical  exantinatioo, 
bf  sdiidi  it  appeared  that  amon^  other  morbid 
GOanges  that  1  nd  orr.irrrd,  the  arteries  both  of  the 
heart  and  bt.un  lia'i  mulc-r^oiif  ossification.  His 
ftneral  was  attended  liy  a  few  of  his  oldest  mclical 
friends,  and  his  remains  were  intcrrc<i  in  the  vault 
under  the  parish  church  of  .St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 
He  expired,  it  may  be  added,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year, 
Aetame  age  at  which  his  brother  Dr.  William  Hunter 
died. 

The  early  education  of  John  Hunter  had,  it  is  true, 
been  grievousljr selected;  but  this  very  fact  left  him 
at  liberty  to  explore  more  freely  new  and  untroclden 
paths,  which  men  shackled  oy  scholastic  dogmas 

sddom  have  the  caura^je  to  attempt.    He  was  of  no 
school;  he  went  with  an  unprejuiliced  mind  to  nature, 
.iivl  ex-Tmiiicd  into  all  her  operations  with  th.^t  free- 
dom and  independence  which  can  best  advance  the 
tise  interests  of  philosophy.     He  read  very  little. 
"Ihaveleanied,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "from 
a  gentleman  who  was  very  intimate  with  him,  that 
when  he  had  made  a  di-covery,  it  was  his  custom  to 
relate  it  to  Mr.  Cruickshank,  who  frequently  in- 
formed hira  that  Haller  had  made  the  same  observa- 
tion before,"   He  was  a  man  of  truly  oririnal  ob- 
aemtion;  and  distingalshed  himself  as  much  by  the 
practical  application  of  his  knowlerlgc  as  by  the  in- 
genious theories  wliich  he  ado|)ted.    As  a  surgeon 
he  was  a  b<ild  but  j-iil  i  i  lus.  a  <]uick  yet  skilful  opera- 
tor; and  su^ge5te<i  many  improvements  in  the  mode 
of  performing  difficult  operations.     He  discovcre«l 
the  method  of  openting  for  p<^Uteid  aneurism  by 
taking  up  the  femoral  artery  on  the  anterior  i>art  of 
the  tbigh  without  interfering  with  the  tumour  in  the 
ham,  by  which  the  pain,  and  danger,  and  future  suf- 
ferings of  the  patient  are  materially  mitigated.  This 
indeed  ranks  amonc  the  most  important  of  the  im- 
provemenu  whidi  nave  been  introditced  into  the 

practice  of  surgery.  It  may  be  added,  that  John 
Hunter  always  iicid  the  showy  part  of  surgery  in  the 
lovsc-t  e^tiiTKilii-n,  "  I'-i  jtcrform  an  oper;!ti<in,"  said 
he,  "is  to  mutilate  a  patient  whom  wc  arc  unable 
to  care;  it  should  therefore  lie  considered  as  an  ac- 
knoiwledpBeat  ^  the  imperfection  of  onr  ait." 
We  have  adverted  to  the  difficulties  which  this 

eminent  surgeon  cxpericncctl  fi»r  some  years  in  stnig- 
gling  against  pecuniary  adversities.  During  the  first 
eievcn  years  of  his  practice,  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, was  for  him  a  long  and  tedious  mental  pro- 
batfoa,  his  income  never  amounted  to  a  thontand 
poanda  a  year;  however,  the  four  sucrcfding  years 


it  exceeded  that  sumt  and  for  several  years  previous 

to  his  death  it  increased  to  five,  and  was  nl  that 
peri<xl  six  thousand  pounds  a  year.  \S'liate\er  difti- 
culties  thert  fore  :it  fii'-l  l>e^ct  in-.  [irogrc'>s  were  even- 
tually surmounted;  he  .Ktained  llic  highest  tank  in 
his  professhm;  he  was  universally  esteemed  and 
lauded  as  a  man  of  general  science;  he  had  as  much 
practice  as  he  could  .ittcnd  lo;  his  emoluments  were 
considerable;  an<l  if  we  raise  up  the  curtain  of  do- 
mestic life,  we  shall  find  him  cheered  bv  the  society 
of  a  wife  whom  he  loved;  besides  all  whidi,  he  was 
the  parent  of  two  children,  in  whom  it  was  natural 
that  his  best  hopes  and  warmest  aflections  should  be 
centered.  Rut  tlie  cup  of  human  ctijoymcnt  seldom 
mantles  to  the  brim  without  containing  some  drops 
of  alloying  bitterness;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
professional  anxieties  and  ill  health  rendered  his 
temper  irrit.ible  and  impetuous.  He  was,  s.ays  Sir 
Everard  Home,  readily  provoked,  and  when  irritated 
not  easily  soothed.  His  disposition  was  candid  and 
free  from  reserve,  even  to  a  fault.  He  hated  deceit, 
and  as  he  was  above  every  kind  of  artifice,  he  de- 
tested it  in  others,  and  too  opcnly  avowed  his  senti- 
ments. His  mind  was  nnoonunonly  active;  it  was 
naturally  formed  for  investigation,  and  that  turn  dis- 
played itself  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  and  always 
«  mathematical  exactness.  W  lial  is  curious,  it 
fatigued  him  to  be  long  in  mixed  company  which  diil 
not  .idmit  of  connected  conversation,  mote  ]>articu- 
larly  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  He  re- 
quired less  relaxation  than  other  men;  seldom  sleep- 
ing more  than  four  hours  in  the  right,  but  almost 
always  nearly  an  hour  after  dinner;  this  probably 
arose  from  the  natural  turn  of  his  mind  t>eing  so 
much  adapted  to  his  own  occupations,  that  thc^  were 
in  reali^  his  amusements,  and  therefore  did  not 
fatigue. 

We  have  already  seen  how  much  time,  even  amidst 
his  arduous  professional  toils  ami  miscellaneous  |)ur- 
suils,  he  devoted  to  com)  arative  an.Ttomy,  and  in 
collecting  preparations  to  illustrate  ever)'  department 
of  that  interesting  science.  The  museum  whkh  he 
succeeded  in  founding  remains  to  this  day  a  monu- 
ment of  his  industry,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity. 
Here  we  find  arranged,  in  a  rit;ular  order  of  jiro- 
gre.ssive  classification,  every  syicciis  of  animate  being, 
or  link  in  the  chain  of  orgaiu/ati'm,  fiom  the  lowest 
vegetable^  in  which  life  can  be  scarcely  recogniied, 
up  to  man;  but  no  account  or  description,  however 
minute,  can  do  adequ.nte  justice  to  such  a  collection. 
Hy  his  wdl  he  left  it,  under  the  tliscretion  of  his 
executors,  to  be  solil  fi,r  the  hi.iufit  i>f  lus  family,  in 
one  entire  lot,  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain; 
or  in  case  of  refusal,  to  any  other  government  or 
state  which  would  oflbr  such  a  price  for  it  as  all 
parties  might  consider  reasonable  Six  yean  after 
his  death  it  was  purchased  by  the  Rritish  parliament 
for  ;{[^l5,ooo,  and  given  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
on  condition  that  twenty-four  lectures  should  be 
delivered  annually  to  members  of  the  college,  and 
that  under  certain  regulations  it  should  be  open  to 
the  public.  Wc  thus  find  that,  while  his  elder 
brother  completed  a  iTuiseum  which  does  honour  to 
the  university  in  which  it  is  preserved,  the  yt>unger, 
by  his  industry  and  perseverance,  completed  another, 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  the  most  competent 
judges  to  be  an  honour  to  his  countiy. 

In  personal  appearance  John  Hunter  was  mudi 
below  the  ordinary  middle  stature;  but  liis  IpikIv 
was  well  formed  for  muscular  exertion,  and  when 
in  health  he  was  alwaj-s  extremely  active.  His 
countenance  was  open,  and  although  impressed  with 
lines  of  thougltf^  was  1^  no  means  babitually  sevm; 
on  the  contnuy,  its  exprosioii  soon  softened  into 
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tendenai,  or  became  lighted  up  by  mirth,  according 
M  the  impression  swept  across  his  mitnl.  When 
Lavater  saw  his  phnt,  he  said,  "That  man  thinks 
for  himieU^"  an  opinion  which  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  actions  will  be  seen  to  have  verified.  He  was 
quick  in  nuinner,  and  **in  convenation,"  says  Sir 
Kverard  Home,  "sjioke  too  freely  and  harshly  of  his 
contemporaries;"  but  this,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
arose  rather  from  his  conviction  that  surt;cr)'  was  still 
in  its  inlancy,  than  from  any  uncharitable  motive, 
or  wish  to  depreciate  his  contemporaries.  Few  men 
were  more  generous  than  John  Hunter,  and  the  only 
fault  which  can  impugn  h»  memory  is,  that  in 
executing  his  tlesigns  for  the  benefit  of  science,  he 
nefilected  too  much  the  interests  of  his  wile  ami 
children.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  John 
Hunter  withdrew  from  society,  and  spent  her  life 
almost  entirely  in  retirement.  AAer  a  lingering 
illness,  which  she  bore  with  much  patience  and 
resignation,  she  died  on  7th  January,  1821,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  t>f  her  age,  leaving  behind  her  a 
son  and  daughter,  the  former  a  major  in  the  army, 
and  the  latter  the  widow  of  (General  Campbell,  SOU 
of  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Invemeil. 

Beddes  her  many  amiable  domestic  qualifications, 
to  which  all  who  knew  her  bore  te>timonv,  she  was 
exceedingly  accomplished;  and  occn>ionaily,  during 
her  husband's  lifetime,  mingled  in  society  \\  ith  1  lorace 
Walpole,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Vesey,  and  other  char- 
acters well  known  in  the  literary  world.  She  sang 
and  played  with  admirable  taste,  and  had  a  talent 
for  poetry,  which  she  chiefly  displayed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  songs  and  poeni^,  which  were  cli.ir.ictci i/ed 
by  much  rehneraent  of  thought,  sensibility  of  feeling, 
and  delicacy  of  expression.  Among  the  former,  the 
Snt  of  Alknomook  and  Queen  Marj^s  Lament  became 
extremely  popular;  among  the  latter,  her  verses  On 
Xoi'ember  17S4,  a  l;eautiful  address  to  fancy  under 
the  title  of  La  Douet  Chimere^  with  several  other 
minor  poem%  display  much  fediug  and  imagination.' 

HimK>N,  Dr.  Jambs,  an  eminent  philosophical 
character,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  3d  June, 
1726.  His  father  was  a  respectable  meichant,  who 
for  m.my  years  held  the  office  of  cily-troasurer,  and 
was  admired  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  .sound 
judgment  «ad  itrict  integrity.  He  died  while  Janu  s 
was  very  youiur;  Ae  care,  tbereibre^  of  her  son  de- 
volved upon  Mrs.  Hntton,  whose  gfreat  maternal 

kindnc-s  w.m  i>nly  cxcccdcil  by  her  desire  to  give 
him  a  liljcr.il  ctlucation.  She  sent  him  first  to  the 
high-school  of  lulinburgh,  and  afterwards  to  the 
university,  where  he  entered  as  a  student  of  humanity 
In  174a  Professor  M'Laurtn  was  then  the  most 
celebrated  teacher  in  that  seminary,  but  though  Dr. 
Hutton  admired  his  lectures,  he  tfid  not  seem  much 
disposL-d  tow.inls  the  scicncL'  ^^llich  lie  t.Taght.  To 
Professor  blevenson's  prelections  on  logic  may  l)e 
attrUMlled  the  first  direction  given  to  young  Hutton's 

Kniua,  not  so  much  for  having  made  him  a  logician, 
t  for  having  accidentally  directed  his  mind  towards 
the  science  nf  cl-.cmistry.  The  professor  having 
casually  mcnlioncd  in  one  of  his  lectures,  in  illus- 
tration of  .some  general  doctrine,  the  fact  that  gold 
is  dIsMlved  in  aqua  rtgi'a,  and  that  two  adds,  which 
can  each  of  them  singly  dissolve  any  baser  metals, 
must  unite  their  strength  before  they  can  attack  the 
most  precious;  the  phenomenon  struck  so  forcibly 
on  the  mind  of  Ilutton,  that  he  l>egan  to  search 
with  avidity  after  books  which  might  explain  its 
cause,  and  affbrd  Mm  an  opportumty  of  punning 


'  Sb«  collected  her  poems  and  songs,  and  pubGihcd  thcm  in 
a  nail  vohuae  is  dw  year  iM. 


a  study  altogether  new.   He  at  first  found  rome 

embarrassments  in  his  pursuit  from  the  superficial 
works  that  came  to  his  hand.s,  and  it  was  from 
Harris'  /jfxicon  I'ethnt  that  he  first  derived  hLs 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  which  by  a  sort  of 
electric  attraction  drew  his  mind  all  at  once  to  a 
favourite  study,  that  decided  his  pro<«pccts  in  life. 

Though  he  pursued  his  academical  studies  with 
closeness  and  regularity,  anrl  evincc'l  a  t.iste  .ind 
capacity  for  instruction,  his  friends  did  not  sec  much 
profit  likely  to  arise  from  .scientific  puiinits,  and  ac» 
cordinglv  penuaded  him  to  adopt  Mme  profession, 
which,  tnottgh  much  against  his  incliiMtion,  he  agreed 
to,  and  was  accordingly  placed  as  an  apprentice  with 
Mr.  (leorge  C^halmers,  writer  to  the  signet,  in  I "43. 
The  dry  routine  of  a  laborious  profession  in  a  less 
ardent  mind  might  have  checked,  if  not  for  ever 
destroyed,  those  seeds  of  genius  which  were  as  yet 
scarce  called  into  life;  but  so  strong  was  Mr.  Hutton's 
propensity  for  scientific  study,  that,  instead  of  copy- 
ing papers,  and  making  liimscif  acquainted  with  legal 
proceedings,  he  was  ofiener  found  amusing  himself 
with  his  fel low-apprentices  in  chemical  experiments; 
SO  that  Mr.  Chalmen  was  forced  to  aautowledce 
that  the  business  of  a  writer  was  one  in  which  he 
had  little  chance  to  succeed.  With  a  fatherly  kind- 
ness he  therefore  advised  young  Hutton  to  embrace 
some  other  employment  more  suitable  to  his  inclina- 
tions, and  relieved  him  at  once  from  the  obligations 
he  came  under  as  his  apprentice.  How  much  is 
science  indebted  to  that  liljeral-minded  man !  Having 
now  to  fix  upon  another  profession,  he  selected  that 
of  medicine,  as  being  the  most  nearly  allied  to 
chemistry,  and  began  to  study  under  Dr.  tieorgc 
\'oung,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  the  lectures 
at  the  tuiversi^  from  1744  to  1747.  The  schook 
of  medictoe  in  Edinburgh  at  that  time  had  not 
arrived  at  the  high  pcHection  for  which  they  are 
now  so  justly  celebrated,  and  it  was  thought  mdi.s- 
pensably  ncccssarj-  that  a  physician  should  finish  his 
education  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Hutton  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  hlmsdf 
closely  to  anatomy  and  chemistry.  After  remaining 
for  two  years  in  France,  he  rctumcd  home  by  the 
way  of  the  I-'iw  fountries,  anil  took  the  dcgtW  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Leydcn  in  1749. 

On  arriving  in  I-ondon,  about  the  end  of  that 
year,  he  began  seriously  to  reflect  upon  his  pros* 
pects  in  life,  and  soon  saw,  that  however  mu  A  he 
wishetl  to  establish  himself  in  his  native  city  as  a 
physician,  there  were  many  obstacles  which  seemed 
insurmountable.  He  was  a  young  man  whose  incrit 
was  unknown,  and  whose  connections,  though  re* 
spectable,  had  no  power  to  assist  lum,  the  bnsineis 
being  then  in  the  hands  of  a  few  eminent  practitioneis 
who  had  been  long  known  and  established.  All 
this  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  imjjression  on  bis 
mind,  and  he  e.\pres.scd  himself  with  much  anxiety 
on  the  subject  in  corresponding  with  bis  fnends  in 
Edinlnugh.  Amongst  these  tMre  was  ooc^  a  young 
nun  nMiny  of  his  own  age,  whose  habits  and  poisnlts 
were  congenial  to  his  own,  and  with  whom  he  had 
tried  many  novel  experiments  in  chemistnr ;  amongst 
the  best  was  one  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  sal- 
ammoniac  This  friend,  whose  name  was  James 
Davie^  had,  in  Mr.  Hutton's  absence,  pushed  his 
inquiries  on  the  subject  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the 
result  of  which  afforded  him  a  well-grounde»i  hope 
of  being  able  to  establish  a  profitable  manufactory  of 
that  salt  from  coal-.soot.  Mr.  Davie  coromunicatetl 
the  project  to  his  friend  in  London,  who,  with  a 
mina  as  yet  imdecided  on  any  fixed  pursuit,  returned 
to  EdtoDui)^  In  1750^  and  abandoning  entirely  bis 
views  on  tM  pnwtice  of  nicffiGinc^  icsnm  fo  npply 
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himself  to  agricultnre.    WTiat  his  motives  were  for 

taking  this  step  it  is  ilifTicult  to  ascertain.  Ilih  father 
had  left  him  a  Muall  property  in  Ilcrwickshire,  and 
being  of  an  indcpendeot  and  unambitious  mind,  he 
BOit  probably  looked  npon  the  business  of  « farmer 
as  entitled  to  a  preference  above  anjr  other.  But 
not  being  (hsposed  to  do  anything  in  a  superficial 
way,  he  determined  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  rural 
economy  in  the  best  school  of  the  day.  For  this 
purpose  he  went  into  Norfolk  and  took  up  his 
rmenoe  in  the  hoose  of  a  fiomer,  fiom  whom  he 
expected  to  receive  sufTicicnt  instruction.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  enjoyed  his  situation  very  much — the 
uaMial  simplicity  of  his  disposition  according  wcll 
with  the  plain  blunt  characters  around  him. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Dr.  Ilutton,  that  to  men 
of  an  ordinary  grade  of  mind  he  appeared  to  be  an 
ordinary  man  possessing  little  more  spirit  perhaps 
than  is  usually  to  be  met  with.  This  circumstance 
made  his  residence  in  Norfolk  quite  agreeable,  as 
even  there  he  could  for  a  time  forget  his  great  ac- 
qnueiuema,  and  mingle  with  the  simf^  characters 
imond  him  In  so  cormal  a  manner,  as  to  make  them 
sec  nothing  in  the  stranger  to  set  thi  in  at  a  (ii-l.ince 
from  hmi,  or  induce  them  to  treat  him  with  reserve. 
In  years  after,  when  surrounded  by  his  literary  fncnl  s, 
the  philosopher  loved  to  describe  the  happy  hours  he 
spent  while  under  the  humble  roof  of  honest  John 
1'^!  il !,  from  whom  he  had  learned  so  many  good 
[irai  lii,.il  lessons  in  husbandry.  From  his  residence 
ia  .\<;:f.jlk  lie  made  many  journeys  on  foot  through 
other  parts  of  England  to  obtain  infunnation  in  agri- 
cnltttfi^  «ad  it  was  in  the  course  of  these  rambles 
that,  to  amuse  himself  on  the  road,  he  first  began  to 
study  mineralogy  and  geology.  In  a  letter  to  Sir 
John  Hall  of  Douglas,  a  gentleman  lyos-csscd  of 
much  taste  for  science,  he  says,  while  on  his  peram- 
bulations, "that  he  was  become  very  fond  of  study- 
ii^  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  was  looking  with 
snnons  curiosity  into  every  pit,  or  ditch,  or  bed  of 
a  river,  that  fell  in  his  way,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
alwa^  avoid  the  fate  of  Tholes^  his  misfortune  was 
Cettauly  not  owmg  to  the  same  cause."  This  letter 
was  written  from  Varrooath  m  1753.  With  the 
view  of  still  further  increasing  his  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  he  set  out  for  Flanders,  where  good 
has!>andry  was  weil  understood  long  K-fore  it  was 
irurLHiuccJ  into  Britain,  and  travelling  through  Hol- 
land, Urabant,  Flanders,  and  I'icardy,  he  returned 
about  the  middle  of  summer,  1754.  rfotwithsland- 
ing  all  he  had  seen  to  admire  in  the  garden-culture 
tlut  prevailed  in  Holland,  and  the  husbandry  in 
iLuKlcrs,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sir  John 
Hall,  from  London,  "Had  I  a  doubt  of  it  before  I 
set  out,  I  should  have  returned  fully  convinced  that 
they  are  good  husbandmen  in  Norfolk."  Many 
onervatfons  made  on  that  journey,  partiatlarly  on 
■uneralogy,  are  to  be  fviund  in  his  'I'luviy  of  the 
Earth.  As  he  was  now  sulliciently  initiated  in  a 
knowledge  of  a|;riculture,  he  wished  to  apply  him.self 
to  the  piactioe  m  his  own  coontiy;  and  tor  that  pur- 

r returned  to  Scotland  at  the  end  of  summer, 
at  first  hesitated  on  the  choice  of  a  situation 
where  he  might  best  carry  his  improved  plans  of 
farming  into  effect,  and  at  last  fixed  upon  his 
own  patrimony  in  Jierwicksbire.  From  Norfolk  be 
broi^ht  with  him  a  plough  and  ploughman,  who  set 
the  first  example  of  good  tillage.  It  was  a  novel 
sight  fur  the  surrounding  farmers  to  see  the  plough 
drawn  by  f.vo  horses,  witliout  an  accompanying 
driver.  l  iie  new  system  was,  however,  found  to 
su^cee  l  in  all  its  parts,  and  was  quickly  adopted,  so 
that  Dr.  Hulton  has  the  credit  of  introducing  the 
new  husbandry  into  a  coontty  where  it  has,  since 


his  time,  made  more  rapid  improvements  than  in 
any  other  in  Europe.  He  rcsideil  on  his  farm  until 
the  year  1768,  occasionally  making  a  tour  into  the 
Highlands,  with  his  friend  SirGcoige  Clerk,  upon 
geoIogiGal  inquiries,  as  he  was  now  atndying  that 
branch  of  scieDGa  with  nnceashig  attention. 

While  reddiiy  on  his  farm  for  the  la>l  fourteen 
years,  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  sal-ammoniac  work, 
which  had  been  actually  established  on  the  founda. 
tion  of  the  experiments  already  made  bv  his  friend 
and  himself,  but  the  business  remained  in  Mr.  Davie's 

name  only  t;'!  17^^''  ^^'^eii  a  coj  artnership  \\ ;''.s  re- 
gularly eiitereil  into,  and  the  m.iiiutactory  caincil  on 
in  the  name  of  both. 

As  his  farm,  from  excellent  management,  progres- 
sively improved,  it  became  a  more  eaiw  task,  and  to 
a  mind  like  his,  less  interesting ;  so  that,  finding  a 
good  opiKjrtunity  of  letting  it  to  advantage,  he  did 
so,  and  became  a  resident  in  lulinlnng'n  in  the  year 
1768,  from  which  time  he  devoted  his  w  hole  hfe  to 
scientific  pursuits.  This  change  of  residence  was 
accompanied  with  many  advantages  he  seldom  en- 
joyed before; — having  the  entire  command  of  his  own 
time,  he  was  enabled  to  mix  in  a  s(xiety  of  friends 
whose  minds  were  congenial  with  his  own;  among 
whom  were  Sir  George  Clerk,  his  brother  Mr.  Clerk 
of  Eldin,  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Russel  (professor  of  natural 
philosophy).  Professor  Adam  Fei^son,  Dr.  James 
l.ind,  and  others.  Surrounded  by  so  many  eminent 
characters,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  beloved  and  re- 
spected, from  the  va^t  fund  of  information  he  pos- 
sessed, he  employed  his  time  in  maturing  his  views 
and  searching  into  the  secrets  of  nature  with  un- 
wearied  zeal.  In  one  of  these  experiments  he  dis- 
coverctl  that  mineral  alkali  is  contained  in  zeolite. 
( )n  boiling  the  gelatinous  substance  obtained  from 
combining  that  fossil  with  muriatic  acid,  he  found 
that  after  evaporation  the  salt  was  formed.  Dr. 
Flayfalr  thinks  this  to  be  the  first  instance  of  an 
alkali  being  discovered  In  a  stony  body.   The  ex- 

perinients  of  M.  Klaproth  and  Dr.  Kennedy  have 
conrinned  the  conclusion,  and  led  to  others  of  the 
same  kind.  With  a  view  of  COBlAeUng  his  Theory 
0/  the  Earthy  he  made  many  joninciys  into  different 
ports  of  England  and  Wales;  and  on  Tisiting  the  salt- 
mines  of  C"heshire,  he  made  the  curious  observations 
of  the  concentric  circles  marked  on  the  rools  ol  these 
mines,  to  which  he  has  referred  in  his  Theory,  as 
affording  a  proof  that  the  salt-rock  was  not  formed 
from  mere  aqueous  deposition. 

In  1777  Dr.  Ilutton's  first  publication  was  given 
to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
titre.  Quality,  aitd  Di^ttrutwjn  <;/  CmI  and  Culm. 
This  was  occasioned  by  a  question  which  the  Board 
of  Customs  and  privy -council  wished  to  have  settled, 
in  order  to  fix  on  the  proportion  of  duty  the  one 
should  bear  with  the  otner  when  carried  coastwise. 
Dr.  Hutton's  pamphlet  was  considered  so  ingenious 
and  satisfactory,  that  an  exemption  of  the  small  coal 
of  Scotland  frool  pnying  duty  on  such  short  voy.iges 
was  the  consequence.  He  took  ^  lively  interest  in 
promoting  the  arts  of  his  nathre  country,  and  devoted 

much  of  his  time  and  nttciiti'm  to  the  pmject  of  an 
internal  navigation  between  the  I'  irths  of  l"orth  and 
Clyde.  He  read  several  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Society  before  its  incorporation  with  the  Royal  Society 
(none  of  which  were  then  published,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  in  the  second  volume  of  the  'Transat' 
turns  of  the  Royal  .Sc././'.',  on  "Certain  Natural  Ap- 
pearances of  the  Grour.d  on  the  Hill  of  Arthur's 
Scat)."  His  zeal  for  tlic  support  of  science  in  Edin- 
burgh induced  him  to  come  forward  and  communi- 
cate to  the  Royal  Society  a  sketch  of  a  Theory  of  the 
Earthy  the  perfecting  of  which  had  occupied  his 
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constant  attention  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  during 
which  time  he  h.i<l  never  cnsed  to  study  the  natural 
history  of  the  j;Iol>c,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  all 

the  chan^jcs  that  l»;uc  tal<fn  j-laco  on  its  >mface,  and 
discovcrin<;  (he  causes  by  which  ihcy  have  Ixrcn  pro- 
duced ;  and  from  his  great  skill  as  a  mineralo<;ist, 
and  having  exatnined  the  cieat  leading  facts  of 
geology  with  his  own  eyes,  and  carefully  studied 
every  Icanied  work  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
eaith,  It  n>u-.t  Uc  acknowled^^'cd  that  few  men  could 
enter  better  prepared  on  so  arduous  a  t  i  k.  As  this 
Theory  so  well  known,  and  ha-s  In  en  the  subject 
of  so  much  oontruvcrsy,  our  lunits  wdl  not  permit 
tu  to  enter  upon  it  here;  we  therefore  rder  our 
readers  to  the  book  Itself. 

Dr.  Kirwan  of  l>ul)Iin,  and  others,  considere<l  IV. 
Hultim's  I'htvry  both  eccentric  and  paradoxical,  and 
charj^r  l  h:in  with  presumption  in  speculatin;^  on 
subjcctii  tu  which  the  mere  human  under&tanding  is 
incompetent  to  reach,  while  some  gave  a  preference 
to  the  system  of  Berkeley  as  more  simple  and  jihilo- 
sopliicai ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  attacks  u|X)n 
the  new  doctrines  of  Ilutton,  he  had  the  proud  satis- 
faction of  being  loiiiiie«l  in  his  opinions  by  many 
great  and  good  men,  who  were  bound  to  Inni  by  the 
doaest  ties  of  friendship.  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Clerk  of 
Eldin,  and  Professor  tnayfair,  as  occasion  rojiiiivd, 
were  willing  an>l  ready  t'>  vindicate  his  hypothesis. 
But  setting  aside  all  these  considerations,  there  existed 
in  the  work  itself  many  faults,  which  contributed  not 
a  little  to  prevent  Dr.  ilutton's  s^tem  from  making 
a  due  impression.  In  the  opinion  of  his  greatest 
defen<lcr,  Professor  Playfair,  ''it  was  proposed  too 
brielly,  and  with  too  little  detail  of  facts,  for  a  system 
which  involved  so  much  tliat  uas  lu  w  and  op]iosite 
to  the  opinions  generally  received.  The  ilescnpiion 
which  It  contains  of  the  phenomena  of  geology 
suppose  in  the  reader  too  great  a  knowledge  of  tM 
things  described.  The  reasoning  is  sometimes  em> 
banasced  by  the  care  talcen  to  render  it  strictly 
logical,  and  the  transitions  from  tlie  author's  i>ecu- 
liar  notions  of  airau^ement  are  often  unexi>ected  and 
abnipt.  TheM  defects  run  more  or  less  through  all 
Dr.  Mutton's  writings,  and  produce  a  d^ree  df  oli- 
scurily  astonishing  to  all  wlio  knew  him,  and  who 
heanl  him  every  tlay  converse  with  no  less  clearness 
mill  pi,(;s'ini  tlian  aniniation  and  force."  In  the 
same  Volume  of  tlic  I'ransMtions  apj>eared  a  paper 
by  him,  ".\  Theory  of  Kain."  which  he  afterwards 
iiublished  in  his  Fkytical  Disseiiatiom,  Having 
long  studied  meteorology  with  great  attention,  this 
ingenious  theory  attracted  almost  immediate  notice, 
and  was  value*!  for  affording  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  cold  acts  in  causing  a  precinilati'in 
of  humidity.  It  met,  however,  from  aI.  De  l.uc 
with  a  vigorous  and  determined  opposition;  Dr. 
Hutton  defenfled  it  %vith  some  warmth,  and  the 
controversy  was  carrie<l  cm  with  much  sharpness  on 
Ixnh  sides. 

In  his  observations  m  meteorology  he  is  said  to  l>c 
the  first  who  thought  of  ascertaining  the  medium 
temperature  of  any  climate  by  the  temperature  of  its 
springs.    With  this  view  he  made  a  great  number 

of  ol>servations  in  different  jiarts  of  (Ireat  Britain, 
and  found,  by  a  singular  cnougii  coincidence  between 
two  arbitrary  measures  quite  indejiendent  of  each 
other,  that  the  temperature  of  springs  along  the  east 
coast  of  this  islana  varies  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit's 
therttiometer  for  a  dc;.Mee  of  latitude.  This  rate  of 
change,  tlmj^li  it  Lannot  be  general  over  the  whole 
glolx:,  is  probably  not  far  fioin  tlie  truth  f  ^r  all  the 
northern  parts  of  the  temperate  zone.  In  cxidaining 
the  diminution  of  tempenture^  as  we  ascend  in  the 
atmoqpher^  Dr.  Hutton  was  much  more  fortunate 


than  any  other  of  the  pbilosopheis  who  have  con- 
sidered the  same  snhfect  It  is  wdl  known  that  the 
condensation  of  air  converts  part  of  the  latent  faito 

sensible  heat,  and  that  the  rarefaction  of  air  converts 
part  of  the  sensible  into  latent  heat;  this  is  evident 
from  the  experiment  of  the  air-gun,  and  from  many 
others.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  a  given  quanltly 
of  air  to  be  suddenly  transported  from  the  snrlhce  to 
any  height  above,  it  will  expand  on  account  of  the 
diminution  of  pressure,  and  a  part  of  its  heat  be- 
coming latent,  it  will  be  rendere<i  coMer  than  before. 
Thus  ahrf>,  when  a  quantity  of  heat  ascends  by  any 
means  whatever  from  one  stratum  of  air  toa  superior 
stratum,  ft  part  of  it  txcomes  hitent,  ao  that  nn 
equilibrium  of  heat  can  never  be  established  among 
the  strata;  but  tliose  which  are  less  must  alw.Tys 
remain  colder  than  those  w  hich  are  more  compressed. 
This  was  Dr.  Ilutton's  explanation,  and  it  contains 
no  hypothetical  principle  whatsoever.  After  those 
publications  already  mentioned  had  appeued,  be 
resolved  to  undert.ake  journeys  into  different  parts  of 
Scotland,  in  order  to  .ascertain  whether  tliaf  con- 
junction of  granite  and  schislus,  which  his  theory 
supposed,  actually  took  place.  His  views  were  hrst 
turned  towards  the  Grampian's,  which  the  TMut  of 
Atiioi  leaming,  innted  him  to  accompany  him 
during  the  thooting  season  into  Glen  Tilt,  a  tract  of 
country  situated  under  these  mountains.  On  arrivh^ 
there  he  discovercti  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Tilt, 
which  runs  through  that  glen,  many  veins  of  red 
granite  traversing  the  black  micaceous  schistus,  and 

E reducing  by  a  contrast  of  colour  an  effect  that  might 
e  striking  even  to  an  unskilful  observer.  So  vivid 
were  the  emotions  he  dis]daye<l  at  this  spectacle, 
that  his  c indui. tors  never  drndued  his  having  dis- 
covered a  vein  of  gold  or  silver.  Dr.  I  lutton  hxs 
described  the  appearances  at  that  spot  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  E^mbmr^k  Tromtaetiau  (p.  79),  and 
some  excellent  dmwings  of  the  glen  were  made  by 
Mr.  Clerk,  who>e  pencil  was  not  icss  vahmUe  In  the 

sciences  than  in  the  arts. 

lie  pursued  his  observations  with  iinal>ate<l  ardour, 
and  m  the  two  next  years,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Clerk, 
made  several  excursions  into  Galloway,  the  island  of 
Arran,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh.  In  all 
of  these  he  discovered  the  .same  conjunction,  though 
not  ill  so  com|iK:te  a  manner  as  among  the  tiram- 
pians.  In  17SS  he  made  s<_'nie  other  valuable  ob- 
servations of  the  same  kind.  The  ridge  of  the  Loni- 
mennoor  Hills  in  the  south  of  Scotland  consists  of 
the  Silurian  or  graywacke  formation  (then  named 
primary  by  llutti>ii,  but  afterwards  found  to  belong 
to  the  transiii-.ii  series),  which  extends  from  St. 
-Mill's  Head  south-westward  to  I'ortpatrick  and  into 
the  north  of  Ireland.  The  sea-coast  at  Eyemouth 
and  St.  Abb's  Mead  exhibits  striking  sections  of  tliese 
rocks,  which  there  apjicar  contorts  and  dislocated 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  junction  of  the  t:ray. 
waLke  wiih  the  secondary  strata  was  an  iil>iect  of 
instructive  interest  to  Ilutton.  In  the  same  year  he 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  Athol  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
wtththeviewof  making  a  survey  of  tliat  island.  He 
found  the  mahi  body  of  the  island  to  consist  of  what 
he  termed  primitive  schistus  f^raywacke).  much  in- 
clined, and  more  inteiseclel  with  (luarl/ose  veins 
than  the  corres]ionding  rocks  in  the  south  ami  south- 
east of  Scotland.  The  direction  of  thc»e  stiata 
corresponded  with  that  of  (he  graywacke  rocks  in 
Galloway,  running  nearly  from  east  to  west  lliis 
is  all  the  general  mformation  he  obtained  from  that 
excursion.  It  was  reserve<l  for  later  geological  re- 
searches to  detennine  the  true  nature  and  relations 
of  the  Silurian  or  graywacke  series,  by  means  of  the 
fofiiiis  which  th^  have  been  found  to  contain.  It 
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TOWN  tin  tfter  Hutton*sday  that  geologists  becune 
patoootolnr^ic.il. 

Not«rith?>taniiinf^  hi>  as-iduou-^  attention  to  Jjeo- 
\ogf,  Dr.  Uutton  louriil  !ci>urc  U>  '>]>i:culale  on  sub- 

i'ecUof  adiffeicDt  nature.  A  voluminous  work  trom 
lb  pea  made  its  appearance  soon  after  the  Physical 
Dissertations : — An  fnvatigatiim  0/  tht  PrituifUs  of 
Kmru'lAiy^c,  and  tht  Progress  of  Rtason,  from  Sense  to 
Scifwe  and  P'uIj  ^^'f'hy,  in  tlircc  volumes  (|uarto.  In 
this  treatise  he  formed  a  jjcneral  system  of  physics 
and  metaphysics.  His  opmions  on  the  former  sub* 
jccts  were  veiy  stngnlar.  He  deprives  natter  of 
tbote  qualities  whtoi  are  itmalfy  deemed  most  astn- 
/w/— solidity,  impenetrability,  and  the  vis  inertise. 
He  conceived  it  to  be  merely  an  assemblage  of 
powm  acting  variously  U|x>n  each  other,  and  that 
octeroal  things  are  no  more  like  the  perceptions  they 
gifC;  than  wine  is  similar  to  intoxication,  or  opium 
to  the  delirium  it  produces.  It  would  Im:  vain  in  us 
to  attempt  to  analyze  this  Angular  work,  which  can- 
not fail  to  recall  to  the  mind  the  opinions,  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  licrkeley;  the  two  systems  airree  in 
many  material  points,  W  they  differ  essentuUjr  ia 
oiheis. 

In  definence  to  the  opinions  of  so  gfrcAt  a  man  as 

Dr.  Huttun,  we  shall  inform  our  readers  of  the  view 
taken  of  the  moral  tendency  of  his  work  by  \\\-,  friend 
Professor  I'layfair,  who  no  doubt  scnilinize<l  very 
deeply  its  metaphysical  speculations,  as  he  in  part, 
if  DoC  altogether,  became  a  convert  of  the  Huttonian 
system.    "Indeed,"  says  he,  "Mr.  Hutton  has  taken 
great  pains  to  deduce  from  his  system,  in  a  singular 
manner,  the  leadiii;;  doctrines  of  morality  and  natural 
religion,  having  dedicitcd  the  tiiird  volume  of  his 
boMc  almost  wholly  to  that  object.    It  is  worthy  to 
vemaric,  that  while  he  is  thus  employed,  his  style 
asntmes  a  better  tone  and  a  much  greater  degree  of 
perspicuity  than  it  u>i\irtlly  [xissesse-.    Many  iii^tauLCs 
mij^ht  be  pointed  out  wliere  the  warmth  of  its  be- 
nevulent  and   moral   feelings  bursts  through  the 
clouds  that  so  often  veil  from  us  the  clearest  ideas 
of  his  understanding.     One  in  particular  deserves 
notice,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  importance  of  the 
female  character  to  society  in  a  state  of  high  civiliza- 
tion.   A  felicity  of  cxpre-^sion  and  a  flow  of  natural 
eloquence,  inspired  by  so  interesting  a  subject,  make 
us  regret  that  his  pen  <li(l  not  more  frequently  do 
justice  to  his  thouehts."    Dr.  Hutton  was  soaed 
with  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness  in  the  sammer 
of  1793,  -m  l,  although  Ijcfore  this  time  he  had  en- 
Joyetl  a  long  continuance  of  good  heallli,  sucli  was 
the  painful  nature  of  his  comiilamt  that  he  was  re- 
duced to  great  weakness,  an(l  confined  to  his  room 
for  naanjr  months,  where,  on  his  regaining  some  degree 
of  strength,  he  amused  himself  in  superintending  the 
publication  of  the  work  just  mentioned.    During  his 
recovery  lie  was  roused  from  his  quiet  into  further 
exertion  by  a  severe  attack  made  on  his  I'luory  0/ 
the  Earth,  by  Dr.  Kirwan,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Irish  Academy^  rendered  formidable  by  the  celebri^ 
of  the  author.    Before  this  period  Dr.  Hntton  had 
often  been  urged  to  j)ublish  the  entire  work  on  the 
ThfVry  of  the  Earth,  which  he  had  constantly  ]>ut 
otf  -^0  much  so,  that  there  seemed  some  danger  of 
Ha  cot  appearing  in  his  lifetime.   The  very  day,  how- 
after  Kirwan's  paper  was  put  in  his  hands,  he 
began  the  revisal  of  his  manuscript,  and  resolved 
immediately  to  send  it  to  press.    The  work  was  ac- 
cordingly published  in  two  volumes  octavo,  in  1795. 
He  next  turned  his  attention  tu  a  work  on  luis- 
tMUidrr,  on  which  he  had  written  a  great  deal,  the 
fhiit  both  of  his  vast  reading  and  practical  ex- 
perience. He  proposed  to  reduce  the  whole  into  a 
sjfacematte  form,  luidcr  the  title  d[£ltmemlt  9/Agn- 


euhurt.   The  time,  however,  was  fiat  approaching 

which  was  to  terminate  the  exertions  of  a  mind  of 
such  singidar  activity  and  anlour  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  In  the  course  t)f  the  winter,  1796,  he 
became  gradually  weaker,  and  extremely  emaciated 
from  the  pain  he  sulTered  firom  a  recurrence  of  his 
former  complaint,  though  he  still  retained  the  full 
activity  and  acuteness  of  his  mind.  Saussure's  f'oy- 
ii^Y!  ai4X  Alps,  which  had  just  reached  him  that 
wmler,  was  the  last  study  of  one  eminent  geologist, 
as  they  were  the  last  work  of  another.  Ote  Salnnlay 
the  36th  March,  1797,  althoagh  in  sreat  pain,  he 
em()loyed  Mmsrif  In  writing  noBng  down  his 
remark  >  on  some  attempts  which  were  then  making 
towards  a  new  mincralogical  nomenclature.  In  the 
evening  he  was  sei/ed  with  shivering  fits,  anil  as 
these  continued  to  increase,  he  sent  for  bis  friend 
Dr.  Russel.  Before  he  could  arrive  all  assistance 
was  in  vain.  Dr.  Hutton  had  just  strength  left  to 
stretch  out  his  hand  to  the  physician,  and  imme- 
diately expired. 

Dr.  Hutlon  was  possessed  of  an  uncommon  ac- 
thky  and  ardour  of  mind,  upheld  in  science  by  what* 
ever  was  new,  beaatiful,  or  sublime;  and  that  those 
feelings  operated  with  more  intense  power  in  early 
life  may  account  for  the  want  of  staliility  he  dis- 
placed, and  the  dithculty  he  felt  in  settling  down  to 
.my  tme  tixed  jmrsuit.  Geology  and  mineralogy  were 
to  him  two  of  the  most  sublime  branches  of  physical 
science.  The  novelty  and  erandeur  offerea  by  the 
study  to  the  imagination,  the  simple  and  uniform 
order  given  to  the  whole  natural  history  of  the  earth, 
and  altove  all,  the  views  o[>ened  of  the  wiMlom  tliat 
governs  tlic  universe,  are  things  to  which  hardly  any 
mind  could  be  insensible,  but  to  him  they  were 
matten,  not  of  transient  delight,  but  of  solid  and 
permanent  hapjMness. 

He  studied  with  an  indefatigable  perseverance,  and 
allowctl  no  professional,  and  rarely  any  domestic, 
arrangement  to  interrupt  his  unifonn  course.  He 
dined  early,  almost  always  at  home,  ate  sparingly, 
and  drank  no  wine.  The  evening  he  spent  in  the 
society  of  friends,  who  were  always  delighted  and 
instrticted  by  his  animated  conversation,  which, 
uhtther  serious  or  gay,  was  replete  willi  ingenious 
and  original  observation.  \\  hen  he  souglii  relaxa- 
tion from  the  studies  of  the  day,  and  joined  the 
evening  party,  a  bright  glow  of  cheerfulness  spread 
itself  over  every  coimtenance ;  and  the  philosopher 

wlin  had  j'.ist  dfsceui'icd  from  the  Mililimest  specula- 
tion-, m  met  ij'liN  ^ics,  or  risen  fiom  tiie  deepe-t  re- 
search in  g<  i'lo;^s,  sealtsl  himself  at  the  tea-table,  as 
much  disengaged  from  thought,  and  as  cheerlul  and 
joyous,  as  the  yoimgest  of  the  company. 

Professor  Stewart,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Smitt),  has 
alluded  to  a  little  society  that  then  flourished  in 
Eilmburgh,  called  the  Oyster  Club.  f  )f  this.  Dr. 
Hlack,  Dr.  Hutton,  and  Mr.  Smith  were  the  founders. 
When  time  and  opportunity  admitted,  these  distin- 
guished men  could  unbend  one  to  the  other,  and  on 
such  occasions  Dr.  Hutton  delighted  hi  blending  the 
witty  and  ludicrous  in  his  conversatjm.  Round 
them  soi>u  formed  a  circle  of  choice  spirU>,  wiio  knew 
lio«  \o  value  their  familiar  and  social  converse;  and 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  fur  a  company  more 
sincerely  united,  where  everything  favourable  to  good 
society  was  more  perfectly  cultivated,  and  everything 
opposite  more  strictly  excluded. 

Dr.  Hutton  was  never  married,  but  lived  with 
his  sisters,  three  amiable  women,  who  managed  his 
domestic  affairs.  Though  he  cared  little  for  money, 
he  had  acmmnlated  considerable  wealth,  owing  to 
his  modeiation  and  onaianming  manner  of  lU^  as 
well  as  from  the  great  ahUity  with  which  Us  kMig- 
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tried  friend,  Mr.  Davie,  conducted  their  joint  con- 
cern* Min  Ittbdla  Hutton  remained  to  lament  her 
brothei't  loo^  and  by  her  his  ooUectkm  of  fonub  was 
eivea  to  Dr.  Uack,  who  presented  tfiem  to  the  Rojal 


INOUS,  Henry  David.  Thb  isone  of  a  class 
of  author^  unfortunately  too  nuroeroosy  who  have 
failed  in  winning  that  literary  reputation  which  thdr 

labours  justly  merited.  IIdw  oftt  ii  it  happens  that, 
amidst  a  mass  uf  n<.j,dectcd  botjks  ready  to  l>e  sold 
by  the  pound  as  waste  paper,  some  stray  volume  is 
picked  up,  which,  on  being  opened,  is  found  to  con- 
tain an  amount  of  leamii^,  genioi,  and  talent  such 
as  would  entitle  its  writer  to  a  respectable  place  in 
the  authorship  of  the  present  day !  But  who  was 
he?  No  one  can  tell ;  fur  cither  his  name  has  Iteen 
slightly  recorded,  or  allowed  to  pass  away  without 
notice.  Among  these  victims  of  the  world's  unjust 
MgleGt  we  fear  that  David  Heniy  Inglis  has  already 
been  enrolled. 

Hewxs  born  in  F.dinbur^h  in  1795.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  a  barrister,  who  bclonj^cd  to  an  aiKient 
Scottish  family :  his  maternal  grandmother  was 
daughter  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  who  fell  so  nobly  at 
Prestonpans.  This  lady  ivas  also  the  authoress  of  a 
heroic  poem,  which,  even  though  written  by  a  hero's 
daughter,  has  cease<l  to  be  remembered.  Through 
this  ancestress  lienry  David  In^lis  wa-  allied  to  llie 
Larl  of  Buchan  and  the  Erskincs.  Being  intetideil 
for  the  mercantile  profession,  be  passed  from  the 
ooll^  to  the  coonting'hause;  but  after  devoting 
himself  for  a  short  time  to  bosinen,  he  fonnd  that 
his  affection-.  lay  eUewhcrc;  the  distinctions  of  litera- 
ture, rather  than  the  prohts  of  mercantile  speculation, 
were  the  objects  of  his  xspirations.  He  was  akn 
anxious  to  visit  foreign  countries,  and  contemplate 
the  scenes  of  great  past  events  and  stirring  living 
incidents,  instead  of  being  chained  to  the  desk,  and 
confined  to  the  chapter  of  profit  and  loss.  He 
therefore  early  became  a  traveller  and  a  writer  of 
travels.  His  first  work  of  this  nature  was  entitled 
Thles  of  tht  Ardennes,  which  he  published  under  the 
nsaomed  name  of  Derwent  Conway ;  and  this  work 
was  so  lavourably  received  by  the  public  on  its  first 
appearance,  lli.it  lu-  w.i-  ciuour.iLjfd  to  continue  in 
the  same  strain.  His  nc.\t  production  Solitary 
ll'iilh  through  many  Lauds — a  work  of  still  higher 
talent  than  the  preceding,  and  possessing  pass^;es  and 
descriptions  of  great  beauty,  originality,  and  power. 
This  was  followed  by  Tratvls  in  Xom  ay  one/  Suneden, 
and  his  Tour  through  S-ioi/zrrland,  Frame,  and 
thf  Pyrotnea,  both  of  which  works  apiK-arol  in 
Comlables  MtKellauy.  While  these  volumes  were 
pnblisbing,  I^glis  w.-is  employed  as  editor  of  a  news- 
paper at  Chesterfield ;  bttt  the  same  impatienGe  and 
yeanling  for  travel  that  made  him  abanaon  the  stool 

of  the  ci lunting-house  soon  drove  him  from  the 
editorial  chair  to  resume  his  beloved  life  of  wandering. 
He  aj^'ain  started  fitr  the  Continent,  and  visited  the 
Tyrol  and  Spain ;  and  on  returning  home  he  pub- 
lidied  two  works  containing  an  accoant  of  his  travels 
and  obscrvatiiinsiiithese  countries.  Of  ihesevolumes 
his  Sf>ain  tn  1830  w.ts  the  most  successful,  and  with 
justice,  in  consefjiience  of  the  great  amount  of  inter- 
esting information  with  which  it  was  stored  about 
that  land  of  changes  and  disasters.  After  his  return 
bam  Spahi  Mr.  Inglis  a^iin  became  editor  of  a 


Society  of  Edinburgh,  nnder  the  condition  that  tbcy 
should  be  com[ilett:ly  arranged,  and  kept  for  ever 
apart,  for  the  purpose  of  iUutnting  the  Hottonian 
theory  of  the  earth. 


ncwsoaper,  and,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  the  fitUe 
island  of  Jersqr  was  the  locality  in  which  he  was 
fixed.    A  permanent  stay  in  snch  a  place  was  llie 

last  thin;;  to  be  anticipate<l  of  such  a  man ;  and  he 
had  not  therefore  been  long  in  Jersey  when  he 
};:rilcd  up  his  loins  for  fresh  rambles  and  adventure. 
Ltut  whither  was  he  now  to  wing  his  course,  after  he 
had  pretty  well  exhausted  the  wide  field  of  Europe? 
Luckily,  a  country  quite  at  hand,  even  Ireland,  had 
not  as  yet  been  the  subject  of  his  exploration^,  and 
thither  accordin;^ly  his  flij^lit  was  directed.  Atid 
that  his  tour  was  a  useful  one  was  well  attested  by 
his  Ireland  in  1834.  While  the  extensive  informa- 
tion and  impartial  spirit  of  this  wcdt  obtained  for  it 
a  fiivonrable  reception  from  all  parties,  the  correct, 
ncss  of  his  views  on  the  condition  of  the  country 
made  it  Ik:  frecjuently  quoted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during  the  important  parliamentary  debates 
about  Irebnd  in  1835.  It  is  seldom  that  the  sound* 
ness  and  accuracy  of  an  Irish  tourist  are  stamped 
with  such  a  high  attestation. 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  shown,  the  literary  labours 
of  Ini^lis  had  h<-en  well  appreciated  liy  tht-  public; 
but  still  this  was  not  enough.  As  all  the  world  is 
travelling  e\cry  where,  the  individuality  of  each  as- 
pirii^  pillgrim,  let  him  go  where  he  will,  is  lost  in  a 
crowd ;  and  let  him  wnte  what  marvels  he  may  "of 
the  A!j)s  and  .\pcnnincs,  the  Pyrenean  and  the  river 
I'o,"  and  "of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat,  the 
.Anthropophagi,"  tlicrc  are  others  who  l^ehold  them 
as  well  as  himself,  and  are  taking  notes  of  them,  to 
put  them  in  a  book.  And  thus  us  narrative,  how> 
ever  ably  written  or  full  of  interest,  lasts  only  for 
to-day ;  for  to-morrow  a  fresh  tourist  issues  from  the 
press,  while  the  late>t  inteHit^eiicc  will  f)e  always  ac- 
counted the  best  It  was  thus  tint  Inglis  seems  to 
have  felt  when  he  found  him.sLll  <  u^t'.d  sacoessivdy 
from  every  oonntiy  in  which  he  had  roamed  so  dib- 
gently,  and  about  which  he  had  written  so  wdL 
Literary  iliNtinction  was  not  to  be  won  by  travelling. 
Already  he  had  written  of  what  many  have  seen  ;  but 
now  let  him  tell  what  no  man  ever  saw— let  him 
create  a  world  for  himself  and  fill  it  with  the  crea- 
tures and  deeds  of  his  own  imagining.  Itwastow-ard 
this  department  of  fiction  also  that,  amidst  all  his 
wanderings  an<l  authorship,  his  intellectual  longing* 
had  l  .cn  thf  most  directed.  His  resolution  was 
formed  ;  his  choice  of  a  subject  was  fixed  ;  and  after 
the  success  of  his  w  ork  entitled  S/ain  in  183P,  he  pro- 
duced his  novel  of  The  A'ru>  Gil  Mlat,  in  which  be 
endeavoared  to  embody  .Spanish  life  as  It  exists  in 
the  present  d.iy.  If  w  as  the  best  of  all  his  writinps^ 
for  it  conii)med  trutlilul  delineation  with  liie  lu;4hc~st 
efforts  of  fancy  and  creative  power;  and  while  he 
brought  to  it  all  the  resources  of  his  genius,  and  all 
the  M^ions  of  his  heart,  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  the  great  effort  by  which,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
he  would  open  foi  himself  8  new  world  of  distinction 
and  sill  ct  ss  after  the  old  had  been  exhaustoi.  Rut, 
alas  for  the  unlucky  title !  Many  thought  that  the 
first  Gt/  Bias  was  enough,  and  would  not  read  the 
second}  many  opened  it,  and  then  threw  it  aside. 
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laistaliinj  it  for  a  mere  paltr)'  imitation  ;  while  the 
few  who  dareci  to  read  on  were  troubled  with 
ihoB^its  of  Le  Sage  at  every  turning  of  the  leaf. 
And  thus  the  unfortunate  production  was  doomed  at 
the  wry  moment  of  its  birth,  and  consigned  to  the 
fate  of  a  Spartan  ill-shapcn  infant,  but  without  the 
f'nntlity  of  a  Sp.irMii  iiujuc^t.  It  was  a  sore 
calamity  to  Injjlis  who  loved  it  with  a  motlicr's  love, 
and  his  lamentation  over  it  could  only  find  comfort 
a  a  lineeriog  of  hope.  "Alas!"  he  would  cx- 
chim,  **i  fear  I  have  written  my  Gil  Blot  for  pos- 
terity l"  Wo  su-ipcct  that  posterity  will  have  tr>(> 
many  novels  of  their  own  to  busy  themselves  witlial 
instead  of  ttending  to  thote  wluch  their  frthen 
aeglected. 

After  his  return  from  Ireland,  Mr.  Inglis  began  to 
prepare  for  publication  his  Travels  in  the  Footsteps 
9f  Don  Quixote — a  work  the  nature  of  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  title.  Undeterred  also  by  the  failure 
of  hi»  chief  attempt  in  fiction,  he  had  already 
planned,  and  even  commenced,  other  works  of  a 
wnilir  chancter,  when  his  overtasked  phjnical  en> 
dmooe  gave  way  under  sach  constant  faitellectnal 
pressure;  and  a  disease  of  the  ]>min  cnsucil,  of 
which  be  died  in  London,  before  he  had  completed 
fortieth  yc.ir.    His  decease  ocomred  on  the  aoth 

of  March,  1S35. 

INGLIS.  or  ENGLISH,  SlR  Jaues,  an  ingenious 
writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  sbcteenth  century,  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  supposed  author  of  the  Com- 
playttt  0/ Scotland,  a  very  curious  jwlitical  and  fanci- 
ful wodc,  published  originally  at  St.  Andrews  in 
1548  or  1549,  and  the  earliest  Scottish  praae  work 
la  cnstence. 

Of  this  learned  person  Mackenzie  has  given  an 
SCCOant  in  his  Lives  of  Scottish  il'nters:  but  it  is  so 
obviously  made  up  of  a  scries  of  mere  conjectures 
iUted  as  facts  that  we  must  reject  it  entirely.  Ac- 
oordii^  to  more  respectable  authority,  Inglis  was  a 
dignified  priest  (which  accounts  for  the  Sir  attached 
to  his  name),  and  appears  from  authentic  documents 
lo  have  been  in  1515  secretary  to  Queen  Mar^^aret, 
willow  of  James  IV,  Care  must  be  taken  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  OOntenpoiary  John  Inglis,  who 
lerved  James  1 V.  aa  a  muama  oi^n  f  nid  enter* 
tafaunents,  and  who  fs  stated  to  bave'Deen  present 
with  Sir  Davi'l  I,iiv!<ay  in  tlic  churcli  of  Linlithgow 
when  that  iuvercii;ii  was  warncil  by  a  Supposed  ap- 
parition against  his  cxiKdi;;  n  into  England.  Sir 
James  Inglis  was  nevertheless  a  writer  of  plays, 
lieing  the  subject  of  the  following  alludon  in  Sir 
Uavui  Lindsay's  Testament  o  f  the  I\jpi>t.^o: — 

*And  in  the  court  bin  present  in  thir  rl.iyis. 
That  bdktttt  brevi*  hisicly,  and  layis, 
Qahjlldt  to  our  prince  daify  thay  do  prr&ent, 
Quho  can  say  more  than  S<  hir  f  n  ,<".  K rig^lith sajrit 
In  balUttis,  rarcis,^and  in  pi- .i-..iii;ii  i  l.uos; 
Redd  in  cimnyng,  in  pfactyck  ijrcht  prudent; 
Bat  Culma  hath  maan  hk  pen  impaHMM." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Inglis  is  here  indirectly 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  poets  who  hauntctl  the  court 
of  James  V.  Kveii  in  ih-,-  preceilini^  reiL;ii,  however, 
he  appears  to  have  been  on  an  intimate  footing  nt 
cotut,  as  a  man  of  leandv.  James  IV.,  whose  de- 
motion to  alchyray  is  well  known,  writes  a  letter  (ex- 
tant in  the  BfdsMet  Reipim  Se^omm)  to  Mr.  James 
Inglis.  to  the  following  effect:  "We  have  tliankfully 
reccr.  <-  l  your  letter,  by  which  you  inform  us  that 
you  are  in  possession  of  the  al>strusc  books  of  the 
SouHd  PkUosopky:  which,  as  certain  most  deserving 
pcnons  have  b^ed  them  of  you,  yon  wiA  difficulty 
piUCi  ve  for  our  use,  having  heard  that  wc  arc 
addicted  to  the  study  of  that  art."  Of  the  ballads 
«ikJ  plays  composed  by  Iiiglis  not «  vcatige  now  re* 
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mains,  unless  a  poem  attributed  to  him  in  the  Mait- 
land  MS.,  and  as  such  printed  by  Ilailes  and  SibbalJ, 
entitled  A  General  Satire^  be  held  as  a  specimen  of 
one  of  those  kinds  of  compasttioa,  and  ne  really  a 
production  of  his  pen. 

In  a  charter  of  19th  February,  1527,  Inglis  is  styled 
chancellor  of  the  royal  chapel  of  Stirling;  and  he 
a})peani  to  have  been  soon  alter  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  abbot  of  Culross,  a  promotion  which,  if  we  may 
believe  his  friend  Lindsay,  spoiled  hin  as  a  poet  It 
was  eventiuilly  attended  witn  still  more  fatal  effects. 
Having  provoked  the  wrath  of  a  neighbouring  baroo, 
William  niackater  of  'l  uUiallan,  the  abbot  of  Cul* 
r>)Ss  was  by  that  individual  cruelly  slain,  March  I, 
153a  The  causes  of  this  bloixly  deed  do  not  ap* 
pear;  Imt  the  sensation  created  by  it  throughout  toe 
commnnitT  was  very  great  Sir  William  Lothian, 
a  priest  of  the  same  abbey,  who  was  an  accomplice 
of  the  principal  assassin,  was  jiublitly  de^ratleil  on 
a  scMt'foid  at  Kdinbttigh,  in  orescnce  of  the  kin^  and 
queen,  and  next  day  oeaiM  the  laird  of  TnUiallan 
were  beheaded. 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  advert  so  min- 
utely to  a  person  who,  whatever  was  his  genius,  is 
not  certainly  known  as  the  author  of  any  existing 
composition,  if  the  name  were  not  conspicuous  in 
works  of  Scottish  literary  history,  and  must  therefore 
continoe  to  be  inquired  for  in  such  compilations  as 
the  present.  Inglis,  if  the  same  individual  as  this 
abbot  of  Culross,  could  have  no  pretensions  to  the 
honour  put  upon  him  by  some  writers,  of  having 
written  the  Coniplavnt  0/  Scotland;  for  that  curious 
specimen  of  our  early  UtOPBlure  was  undeniably  writ- 
ten in  1548,  ei^leen  jyean  after  the  death  of  the 
abbot.    In  the  obscnnty,  however,  which  prevails 

regarding  the  subject  of  the  j  iresent  i^^  it  ice,  we  can- 
not deny  tliat  lie  tnay  have  t>ecn  a  (iilTeretil  person, 
and  ///<;;•  have  survived  even  to  the  date  assigned  fur 
his  death  by  Mackenzie — 1554;  in  which  case  he 
cotiJd  have  httn  the  author  of  the  Complaynt.  That 
a  Sir  James  Inglis  existed  after  1530,  and  had  some 
connection  with  Culross,  appears  pretty  certain  from 
the  passage  in  the  Testamott  of  the  Papingo,  which 
is  understood  to  have  been  written  in  1538.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  authority  for  assiening 
the  authorship  of  the  CanMemU  to  am  Sir  Jums 
Inglis,  except  that  of  Dr.  Mackensie,  which  rests  on 
no  known  foundation,  and,  from  the  geneial  char- 
acter of  that  biographical  writer,  is  not  enlitled  to 
much  respect.  Some  further  inquiries  into  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  under  the  bead  Jaues  W£0I>£R- 
BVKW. 

INNES,  Thomas,  an  historian  and  critical  anti- 
quary, known  to  the  students  of  early  Scottish  history 
by  the  title  of  "Father  Inncs,"  was  a  priest  of  the 
Scottish  college  at  Paris,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  1 1  is  not  cred  itable  to  the  litera- 
ture of  our  conntry  daring  the  period  just  mentioned 

that  the  n"!tTitori008  labours  of  this  highly  acr.te  in- 
vcstij;ator  li.ave  been  so  little  noticed,  and  tliat  no 
one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  leave  memorials 
sufhcient  to  enalile  posterity  to  know  anything  of  his 
life  and  character.  His  labours  to  discover  the  true 
sources  of  Scottish  history  proved  an  ungratefiU  task; 
they  were  mtacceptable  to  the  prejudices  of  the  time, 
ami  have  hardly  been  apjircciatcd  until  the  memory 
of  the  individual  who  undertook  them  bad  quietly 
sunk  into  oblivion.  In  these  clionHtUces  any 
scrap  of  information  whidi  WO  can  procore  on  the 
subject  is  peculiarly  vahtable  We  pereeive  fion  a 
few  words  in  the  j^rcfacc  to  his  C rittcal  Essajty  that 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  education  in  Scotland; 
and  that  he  mnt  have  left  his  native  country  early 
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in  life  for  a  permanent  residence  abroad,  prubably, 
if  we  may  juilj;e  from  slight  circumstances,  alonjj  with 
the  exiled  moaarch  lames  II.  IIis  words  are: — 
**Tliou^h  an  honourable  gentleman  of  my  owa  coon* 
try,  ana  another  learned  English  gentleman,  were 
so  kind  as  to  revise  the  language,  and  to  alter  such 
exotic  words  or  expressions  as  it  was  natural  should 
drop  from  me,  I  doubt  not  but  the  English  reader 
inll  still  meet  ia  this  essay  with  too  many  marks  of 
mj  native  kutffiage  and  firtmt  education.  But  the 
most  interesting,  and  indeed  the  principal,  notice 
which  we  have  been  a!)le  to  obtain  of  this  individual, 
Ls  from  the  diary  of  the  industrious  \Vo<lruw  fwr  the 
year  1724,  where  wc  find  the  laborious  anticju.iry 
worming  his  way  through  libraries  in  search  of  mate- 
rials, ft  may  be  remarked  that  the  work  on  the 
Early  Ifistory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Wodrow  as  the  subject  on  which  he 
was  engaged,  wa.s  intended  as  a  second  part  to  the 
Critical  Essay,  but  has,  unfortunately  for  our  infor- 
mation on  a  very  inteiestil^  subject,  not  been  given 
to  the  world  TliejMnagie  we  tder  to  is  as  follows: — 

**There  is  one  rather  Innes,  a  priest,  brother  to 
Father  Innes  of  the  Scottish  college  at  Paris,  who 
has  been  at  Edinburgh  all  this  winter,  ami  mostly  in 
the  Advocates'  Library,  in  the  hours  when  oi>en, 
looking  books  and  MSS.  lie  is  not  engaged  in 
politics  as  &r  a*  can  be  guessed;  and  is  a  monkish, 
bookish  person,  who  meddles  with  nothing  but  lite- 
rature. I  saw  him  at  Edinburgh.  He  U  upon  a 
design  to  write  an  account  of  the  first  settlement  of 
Christi.anity  in  Scotland,  as  Mr.  Ruddiman  informs 
me,  and  pretends  to  show  that  Scotland  was  Chris- 
tiaoized  at  first  from  Rome;  and  thinks  to  answer 
oar  ordinary  arguments  against  tUs  from  the  dtfler* 
encc  between  [he  keeping  of  Easter  fr=ini  the  custom 
of  Rome;  and  pretends  to  [>rove  that  tlu-rc  were  many 
variations  as  to  the  day  <'t  I.astcr  even  at  Rome,  and 
that  the  usages  in  Scotland,  pretemlcvi  to  be  from 
the  Greek  church,  are  very  agreeable  to  the  Romish 
customs,  that  he  thinks  were  used  by  the  popes 
about  the  time  that  (he)  gives  account  of  our  differ- 
ences as  to  Easter. 

"This  Father  Innes  in  a  conversation  with  my  in- 
former .  .  ntade  an  observation  which  I  fear  is 
too  true.  In  conveisation  with  the  company*  who 
were  all  Protestants,  he  said  he  did  not  know  wliat 
to  make  of  thos;-  who  had  departed  from  the  Catholic 
chiircli;  that  ;^^  I'ar  as  he  could  observe  generally, 
they  were  leaving  the  fr>undations  "f  C  hristiamt)-, 
and  scarce  deservctl  the  name  of  Christians,  lie 
heard  that  there  were  departures  and  great  looseness 
in  Holland.  That  as  he  came  through  England  he 
found  most  of  the  bishops  there  gone  off  from  their 
articles,  and  gone  into  Dr.  Clerk's  scheme.  That 
the  dissenters  were  many  of  them  falling  much  in 
with  the  same  method,  and  coming  near  them.  That 
he  was  glad  to  find  tUs  coontrymen  in  Scotland  not 
tainted  In  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 

sound."* 

From  the  period  when  we  t'lml  him  runiaging  in 
the  Advocates'  Library,  we  know  nothing  of  Innes, 
until  the  publication  of  his  essay  in  1729,  when  he 
appears  to  have  been  in  London,  and  makes  an 
apology  liar  verlul  inaccuracies,  on  the  ground  that 
be  wntes  "to  keep  pace  with  the  press."  He  seems 
previously  to  tins  event  to  have  performed  an  exten- 
sive "bibliographical  tour,"  as  the  manuscripts  he 
quotes  are  dispcrstxl  through  various  paitsof  Enn^aild, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent. 
•  A  nmning  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  knowledge  of 


'  fhe  name  is  in  a  secret  hand. 

*  Wfldtov'a  AmUMmt  MS.  Ad.  lik  v.  4lfi. 


early  Scottish  historj*  previously  to  the  appearance 
of  this  work,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who 
have  not  paid  particular  attention  to  that  subject,  u 
explanatory  of  the  obstacles  wliidi  the  author  hid  to 
overcome.  It  is  well  known  that  Scotland  had  a 
full  share  of  the  fabulous  early  histor\'  which  it  is  i 
proud  and  pleasing  task  for  viv.ige-.  to  iVanic,  ami 
which  generally  protrudes  itself  into  the  knowledge 
posseaicd  by  civilized  ages,  from  the  unwillingness 
of  mankind  to  diminish  their  own  claims  to  ooukle- 
ration  by  lessening  the  glory  of  their  ancestors.  The 
form  and  consistence  of  that  genealogy  which  traced 
the  first  of  Scottish  kings  to  a  perioil  some  centuries 
before  tlic  Christian  era,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
cocted by  the  Highland  senachies,  who  sang  the  de- 
scent of  our  monarchs  at  their  coronation.  Andrew 
Wyntoun  and  lohn  Fordun  soberly  incoqxiratcd  the 
long  line  thus  framed  into  their  chronicle  of  the  Scot- 
tish  nation  from  the  commencement  of  the  world. 
Major  followed  their  example  with  some  variations, 
and  Geoflry  of  Monmouth  and  Geoffry  Keating  re- 
spectively incotporated  the  whole  with  EngUsh  and 
Irish  history,  the  latter,  mach  aboot  the  same  period 

when  Innes  wrote,  busying  himself  with  tracing  the 
m.itter  to  a  pcri'><l  anterior  to  the  ileluge.  The  nch 
and  gr<)tcs<nic  garb  of  fable  which  the  whole  a>>unRsl 
under  Hector  Boecc  is  kuown  to  many,  if  not  in  the 
original  crabbed  Latin,  at  least  in  (he  simple  transla- 
tion of  Bellcnden.  It  is  discreditable  to  tne  mcmoiy 
of  Buchanan,  that,  instead  of  directing  his  acute  mind 
to  the  discovery  of  tntlli,  he  adopted,  in  iiiary  re- 
spects, the  genealogy  just  hanctioncd.  and  prepared 
lives  for  the  monarchs  created  by  fiction,  suited  as 
practical  comments  on  his  own  political  views.  The 
mbles  had  now  received  the  sanction  of  a  dasdcsl 
authority — Scotland  was  called  *ar'  f^c.\7}r,  "the 
ancient  kingdom;"  and  grave  Kngli^hincn  wondcrtd 
at  the  hoar)'  anii<iuity  of  our  line  of  monarchs.  At 
length,  when  the  antiquity  of  the  race  of  Englaad 
had  been  curtaileil,  some  thought  it  unfit  that  that  of 
Scotland  should  remain  untoucne<l — and  several 
lish  antiquaries,  such  as  Humphry  Lhuyd,  Bishop 
I'sher.  liishop  I.loyd,  and  Hishoji  Nicholson.  !«- 
stowed  some  calm  hints  on  its  inijirobability,  which 
were  speedily  drowned  l)y  the  fierce  replies  of  the 
Scottish  antiquaries,  headed  bv  Sir  Ueome  M  'Kende. 
Sndi  was  me  state  of  historical  knowMdge  in  Scot* 

land  \\hen  Innes  wrote;  and  a  Scotsman  dared  to 
look  the  line  of  aiKO--tiy  claimed  by  his  monarch 
calmly  in  the  face,  and,  after  due  consideration,  to 
strike  from  it  forty  crowned  heads.  The  c^say  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  in  which  the  author  succe»> 
sively  treats,— of  the  progress  of  the  Romans  in  Scot- 
land—of the  history  of  the  M:eats,  the  Straihcl)de 
Britons  or  Welsh,  who  existed  in  the  southern  part 
of  Scotland — of  that  of  the  Calctlonians  or  Picts,  who 
inhabited  thewhole  of  the  northern  )iortiun  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Soots  itom  Ireland— «nd  of  the 
Scots,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Highfamdeis. 
Examining  the  foundation  on  which  Bocce  supports 
his  forty  su[K'rnumerary  king^,  he  shows  l»y  very  goo<l 
negative  evidence,  that  two  ihrotiiclers,  C)n  which 
that  author  lays  the  burden  of  much  of  his  extraordi- 
nary matter,  named  Veremund  and  Campbell,  never 
existed,  and  shows  that  the  genealogists  had,  by  an 
ingenious  device,  made  Fergus  I.,  king  ef  the 
Scots,  Fergus  the  setond,  and  had  placed  another 
Fergus  sufficiently  far  behind  him  in  chronolog)-  to 
admit  a  complement  of  kings  to  be  placed  betwixt 
the  two.  Besides  the  detcctioo  of  the  fisbalons  part 
of  oar  history,  this  woric  supplies  us  with  an  excel* 
lent  critical  dissertation  on  the  various  early  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countiy;  and  the  author  has,  with  much 
paina  and  care,  added  an  appendis  of  oripnal  dooo- 
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ments  which  have  lx;en  highly  useful  to  inquirers 
into  Scottish  history.  The  language  in  whici)  the 
tiriiok  is  clothed  is  simple^  pleuio^  and  fu  more 
comet  than  that  of  most  Scotwiieii  who  wrote  during 
the  same  period;  %vhi!c  thci^  is  a  calm  dij^nity.  ami  a 
))hilos(>phical  corrcttucss  in  the  arginm-iit>.  prcviuusly 
unknown  to  the  subject,  aiul  whicfi  ii  h:\d  iu  cn 
if  ihoie  who  have  followe<l  the  same  track  had  imi- 
tated. Pinkerton,  who  would  allow  no  man  to  be 
prejudiced  on  the  subject  of  Scotland  with  impunity 
except  himself,  never  can  mention  the  work  of  Innrs 
without  some  token  of  respect.  "This  work,"  lie 
ays,  "form*  a  grand  cj^Kica  in  our  antiquities,  and 
WIS  the  first  that  letl  the  way  to  rational  criticism  on 
then:  his  industry,  coolness,  jadjnnent,  and  general 
sccnncy  recommend  him  as  the  nest  antiquary  that 
Scotland  has  yet  prmhiced."'  While  concurring, 
however,  in  any  praise  which  we  observe  to  have 
been  elicited  by  this  too  much  n^lected  work,  m  e 
most  remark  that  it  is  blemished  by  a  portion  of  it 
being  evidently  prepared  with  the  political  view  of 
supporting  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  rii;ht  of  kings, 
which  Innes  as  a  Jacobite  probably  respected,  and 
•s  an  adherent  of  the  exiled  house  felt  himself  called 
on  to  support.'  He  is  probably  richt  in  presuming 
that  Buchanan  knew  well  the  ulsehood  m  many  of 
the  facts  he  stated,  but  it  was  as  unnecessary  that  he 
ihould  answer  the  arguments  which  Huciianan,  in 
the  separate  treatise  /)/■  y-atc  K.x'ni  iifuJ  Stofas,  may 
have  l>een  f>rrsumfd  to  have  <leri\eil  from  such  facts, 
as  it  w.-)s  for  Buchanan  to  erect  so  great  a  mass  of 
fable;  while  the  dissertation  he  has  given  us  on  the 
Iraitlbl  subject  of  the  conduct  of  Queen  Mary,  is 
s-  imeu  hi:  of  an  excrescence  in  a  dissertation  On  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 

llie  political  bias  of  this  portion  of  the  work  is 
avowed  in  the  prelaoe,  where  the  author  observes 
that  the  statements  of  Budianao,  **fiur  from  doing 
any  real  honour  to  fnir  country,  or  contributing,  as 
all  historical  accounts  ought  to  do,  to  the  beuehl  of 
^losterity,  and  to  the  mutual  happiness  of  king  and 
people,  do  rather  bring  a  reproach  upon  the  country, 
andf  famish  a  handle  to  turbulent  spirits  to  disturb 
the  quiet  and  peace,  and  by  consequence  the  happi- 
ness of  the  inh.ibitants;"'  yet  even  this  subject  is 

han  liL-  i  witli  -o  inucli  cidmiiess  that  It  may  rather 
be  termed  a  <iefect  than  a  fault. 

Besides  the  great  work  which  he  wrote,  Innes  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  compiler  of  a  hook  of 
ooasfderablc  interest  and  importance.  It  is  pretty 
Well  known  that  a  inaniucript  of  the  life  of  King 
James  II.,  written  by  himself,  existed  for  some  lime 
in  the  Scots  College  of  Paris,  where  it  was  carefully 
concealed  from  observation.  This  valuable  work  is 
heh'eved,  on  too  certain  grounds,  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  ashes  during  the  French  Revolution;  but 
an  abstract  of  it,  which  was  discovcreil  in  Italy,  was 
publishe<l  by  Mr.  Sianyers  Clarke  in  i8o<>,  and  is 
sopDOced  by  well-informed  persons  to  have  been  the 
wodc  of  Father  Innes.*  We  have  been  enabled  to 


I  Fiak«t«n's  inquiry,  Introductton,  ;5-S7> 

'  We  cannot  momI  coupling  with  this  feaiure  the  circum- 
Mnee  of  our  bavins  heard  it  whispered  in  the  antiquarian 
world,  that  a  correspondence  lictwcen  Innes  and  the  court  of 
St  Gcrmains,  lately  diu:ovcrcd,  shows  this  to  have  been  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  author.  This  wc  h.-»vc  he.ird,  however, 
IT.  S  I  \  j^uf  I  m  inner,  lh.»[  we  tl.irc  not  ilravv  any  c(iiiclu!.ions 
Dfiiast  till:  fjir  intentions  of  luncs,  farther  than  a*  they  may 
R  gathered  from  his  OWB  Wfttiaflk 

•  Preface,  16. 

*  la  Ike  Bdiiburxk  Rn-inv  we  diaoovcr  the  following  note: 
— "  It » the  opinion  of  the  present  preterver  of  the  narrative, 
Alt  it  was  compiled'  from  orifiMU  docwmenta  by  Thomas 
faHMt,  one  of  the  nperiora  of  the  collage,  and  author  of  a 
•ark  entitfed  A  CriUaU  £myr  m  OttAntkmt  lmktMi»ntt 
'/  Sc<,liami.-Art.  tm  F«i^m  Life  «r  7aMit  //.  StL  Xrv. 
aa.  aSo. 


trace  this  supposition  to  no  better  source  than  a  pre- 
sumption from  tile  circumstances  in  which  Innes  was 
placetl,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  other  name  which 
can  reasonably  be  assigned.  There  b  indeed  a  docu- 
ment extant  which  might  afford  ground  for  a  con- 
trary supjxisition.  In  1740  Carte,  the  lii-^tori.in,  re- 
ceivLti  nil  order  from  James  I.<i^iar,  secretary  to  the 
Pretender,  addressed  to  the  Messrs.  Innes  permitting 
him  to  inspect  the  life  writ  by  Mr.  Dicconson,  in 
consequence  of  royal  orders,  all  taken  out  of  and 
supported  by  the  late  king's  manuscripts;  but  it  has 
l)eeii  ur^'eti  on  the  other  haiu!.  t'l.it  tlute  were  at 
least  two  copies  of  the  compilation,  one  of  which 
may  have  been  transrribed  by  Mr.  Dicconson,  while 

in  that  published  there  are  one  or  two  Scottidans, 
which  point  at  such  a  person  as  Tnnes.   Little  can 

be  made  of  a  comparison  betwixt  the  style  of  this 
work  and  that  of  the  essay,  without  an  extremely 
niiuute  examination,  as  Innes  indulged  in  few  pecu* 
Uaritie!>i  but  there  is  to  be  found  in  it  a  general  re- 
semblance, certainly  more  dose  than  what  could  be 
caused  by  mere  identity  of  period. 

Wc  arc  enabletl  to  give  but  one  other  notice  l>ear- 
ing  on  the  life  of  this  individual.  In  the  portion  of 
the  life  of  James  II.  transcribed  into  the  Chevalier 
Ramsay's  History  pf  Turtnne,  there  is  a  certificate 
by  the  superiors  of  the  Scots  College  at  Paris,  dated 
24th  December,  1734,  signed  by  "Louis  Inesse, 
late  principal,  .Mex.iniler  Whiteforil,  principal,  and 
Thomas  Inc&se,  &ub-princinal."  The  Louis  Innes 
who  had  acted  as  princiital  must  be  the  brother  to 
the  historian  mentiooed  by  Wodrow. 

IRVINE,  CllRlsToi'iiER,  an  anticjuary,  ]>]ii!(do- 
gist,  and  physician,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  was  a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  Irvine  of 
Bonshaw  in  Laiuirkshire.  Like  his  relation  who 
rendered  himself  infamous  in  the  cause  of  royalty  by 
seizing  DonaM  Cargill,  Christopher  Irvine  was  a 
devotetl  adherent  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  Kpiscopacy. 
He  was  turned  out  of  the  college  of  Edinburgh  in 
1638  or  1639,  in  consequence  of  his  resisting  the 
national  covenant;  and  by  some  connection,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  known,  with  the  Irish  troubles 
which  hapjxinetl  not  long  after,  he  lost  a  plentiful 
patrimony.  Of  these  circtimstances  l;e  himself  in- 
forms  us  ill  the  address  appended  to  one  of  his 
works,  as  well  as  of  tlic  tacts,  tliat  "after  his  travels, 

the  cruel  saints  were  pleased  to  mortify  htm  aevcDteen 
nights  with  bread  and  water;"  and  even  after  having 

recalled  an  act  of  banishment  which  they  had  for- 
merly passed  against  him,  subjected  him  to  the  fate 
of  absolute  starvatioi^  with  only  the  dubious  alter- 
native of  "teaching  gnumiutr."  Having  adopted 
the  latter  course,  we  have  ascertained  from  another 

source*  that  he  was  scho<ilniaster  first  at  Leith,  and 
afterwards  at  I'reston.  In  the  course  of  his  exertions 
in  this  capacity  he  was  led  to  initiate  his  pupils  in 
Scottish  histoiy ;  and  it  was  out  of  the  inlormation 
collected  for  that  nurpose,  along  with  some  notes 
he  receive<l  from  Sir.  Alexander  Home  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Crawfor<l,  formerly  professors  of  humanity 
in  Edinburgh  univerMty,  that  he  compiled  his 
Xomemlaturt  0/ £kcUtsk  Htstory,  the  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known.  Some  time  during  the  Common- 
wealth he  appears  to  have  resumed  the  profesMon 
to  which  he  was  bred,  and  practised  first  as  a  sur- 
geon, and  finally  as  a  physician  in  Edinbur^jh.  at  the 
same  time  that  he  held  a  medical  appointment  in 
the  army  of  Genenl  Monk,  by  which  Scotland  was 
then  garrisoned. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  earlier 
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publication  of  Cliristopher  Irvine  than  a  small  and 

very  r.ire  volume,  entitled  Bdlum  Griiiuvuiticale, 
which  aiipcared  at  Edinbur^jh  in  1650,  but  of  the 
nature  of  which,  not  having  seen  it,  wc  cannot  speak. 
His  second  perfurmance  was  a  small  volume,  now 
alfo  very  rare,  having  the  following  elaborate  title: 
**Mliiichta  Mapietica;  or  the  rare  and  wonderful  art 
of  curing  by  sympathy,  laid  open  in  aphorisms, 
proved  in  conclusions,  and  ilii^Lstcd  into  an  easy 
method  drawn  from  both;  wherein  the  connection  of 
the  caoaes  and  effects  of  these  strange  o}>erations 
are  mwe  MI7  discovered  than  heretofore.  All 
cleared  and  confirmed  by  pithy  reasons,  true  experi- 
nur.ts  ami  pleasant  relations,  preserved  and  publi.shetl 
as  a  niasterjiiece  in  this  skill  by  C.  de  lr)-ngio, 
chirurgo-medicine  in  the  army.  Printed  in  the  year 
1656."  The  dedication,  which  is  dated  from  Edin- 
bo^h,  June  3,  1656,  and  is  signed  *'C.  Irvine^"  is 
addressed  to  General  Monk  as  "chief  captain  of 
those  forces  among  whom  for  diverse  years  /  keti't 
serz'eJ  and /"r\i^,-ri  J and  .spt-akiiiL;  of  the  kindness 
of  the  commander  toward  his  inferiors,  he  continues 
—"This  is  observed  bv  all ;  this  hath  been  my  ex- 
perioKC  ao  oft  as  I  haa  need  of  favour  and  protec- 
tion." We  may  from  these  passages  argue,  that  at 
the  periotl  when  he  composed  this  book,  Irvine  him- 
self was  a  man  of  respectable  standing  as  to  years, 
and  had  not  found  it  inconsistent  with  his  loyalist 
principles  to  take  office  under  Cromw^elL  The  work 
itself  is  a  true  literarv  curiosity.  The  momtrous  and 
fiknciful  doctrines  which  crowd  the  pages  of  Para- 
celsus and  Cardan,  and  which  had  begim  at  that 
period  to  sink  before  the  demand  for  loijic.il  proof 
and  practical  experience,  w  hich  more  accurate  minds 
had  made,  are  here  revived  and  even  cxaQenite«l; 
while  the  imagination  of  the  writer  aaenn  to  have 
laboured  in  all  quarters  of  nature,  to  discover  gro- 
tesr[uc  ahstir(li;ie>.  The  book,  it  will  be  remarke^l, 
is  a  treatise  on  animal  magnetism.  We  would  give  his 
receipt  for  the  method  of  manufacturing  "an  animal 
ma£|nel "  did  we  dare,  but  propriety  compels  us  to 
retam  our  comments  for  the  less  original  portion  of 
the  work.  The  principles  of  the  author  ae  omnibus 
rebnx  el  quihtudam  aliis,  are  laid  down  in  "an  hun- 
dred ap?iori>ms,"  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  the 
following : — "  Neither  souls  nor  pure  spirits,  nor  in- 
telligencics  can  work  upon  Mies,  but  by  means  of 
\Yvttfirits  for  two  extremea  cannot  be  joined  together 
without  a  mean,  therefore,"  it  is  justly  and  con- 
clusively ar'^ued,  "demons  appear  not  but  after 
s.icrifices  u-cd."  "lie  that  can  join  a  spirit  im- 
])regnat  with  the  virtue  of  one  bodie  with  another, 
that  is  now  disposed  to  chance,  may  produce  many 
miracles  and  monsters."  "He  that  can  by  light 
draw  light  out  of  things,  or  multiply  light  with  light, 
he  knoweth  how  to  adde  the  universal  spirit  of  life 
to  the  particular  spirit  of  life,  ami  by  this  ad' lit  ion 
do  wonders,"  &c.  Nor  is  his  method  of  supporting 
his  aphorisms  by  proof  less  original  and  conclusive. 
Hm  nadcfs  <A  Hmtihrat  will  iccoUect  the  story 
taken  from  Helemont,  of  the  man  who,  having  lost 
his  nose,  procured  a  new  one  to  be  cut  from  the  limb 
of  a  porter,  on  whoso  death  the  unfortunate  nose 
grew  cold  and  fell  off.  The  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Christopher  Irvine  on  this  matter  is  peculiarly 
meUphysicaL  **  Is  not,"  he  says,  "  all  our  doctrine 
here  confirmed  clearer  than  the  light?  was  not  the 
insitilious  nose  as  animatc<i  at  the  first,  so  still  in- 
furine<l  with  the  soul  of  the  porter?  Neither  had  il 
any  from  the  man  whose  nose  now  it  was  made,  hut 
only  nourishment ;  the  power  of  the  assimilation 
which  it  hath  from  its  proper  form,  it  took  it  not 
from  him  but  from  the  porter,  of  whmn  it  was  yet 
tiuly  a  part  { and  who  c^n^gb  the  Doae  became  «  dead 


nose,  and  did  immediately  tend  to  eomtption.  Bnl 

who  doth  not  here  see,  most  openly  and  cviilently,  a 
concatenation?  otherwise,  how  ould  the  nose  of  one 
that  was  at  Bolonia,  enform  the  nose  of  one  that 
\\  as  at  Brussels,  but  by  means  of  a  concatenation?" 
1  he  curio»ty  of  the  matter,  presenting  a  spedmea 
of  the  speculations  in  which  several  Scottish  philo- 
sophers at  that  period  indulged,  may  excuse  these 
extracts. 

The  work  to  which  Inine's  name  is  most  fre- 
quently attached,  is  the  Hutorttt  Scotitte  Nonuttcta- 
fur  a  Latino-  ya-ttaatia;  an  explanatoiy  diaiooaiy  oi 
the  Latin  proper  names  made  use  of  in  Scottish 
history,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1682,  and  repul)- 
lished  in  1819.  The  eiiitor  of  the  reprint  oWrve* 
that  he  "intende<l,  along  with  the  present  edition, 
to  have  given  the  public  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of 
the  author;  but  this  intention  he  has  been  obliged  to 
relinquish  from  want  of  materials.  To  numerous 
inquiries  in  many  directions ^no  satisfactory  answer 
was  prvH-ured,  and  the  editor  mentions  with  te^rel, 
that  he  knows  nothing  more  of  this  eminent  lileiaiy 
character  and  profound  philologist  than  can  l>e  cot 
lected  from  his  address  to  the  ruder."  The  dcdica* 
tion  is  to  the  Duke  of  York;  and  if  we  had  not  been 
furnished  with  va-st  specimens  of  the  c.ijiacity  of 
royal  stomachs  at  that  pericni  for  (latttn..  wc  mi^hl 
have  suspected  Mr.  Christopher  of  a  little  cjuiizing, 
when  he  enlarges  on  the  moderation,  the  generosity, 
the  kindness  to  friends,  the  forgiveness  to  enemii^ 
displayed  by  the  prince,  and  especially  on  his  luving 
"so  firmly  on  solid  grounds  established  the  Protec- 
tant ieliL;ion."  .Anione;  the  other  eiilor-iums  is  one 
which  may  be  interpreted  as  somew  hat  apologctical 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  in  as  far  as  respects  bis 
own  oondoct.  "The  nqglected  sufierer  ibr  loyalty 
is  now  taken  into  care  and  fiivoar,  and  they  diat 
have  retox  freJ  hdtcr  principles  are  not  reproached  ner 
pissed  by  i  their  transgressions  are  for-^ot,  and  tune 
a!i'(rived  to  take  off  their  ei't/  /iiibit."  The  Ncntenda- 
ture  is  a  brief  general  biographical  and  topographical 
dictionary  of  Scotland.  With  a  firm  adherence  to  the 
fabulous  early  history  the  author  shows  vast  general 
reading;  but,  like  most  authors  of  the  age,  he  seems 
to  have  considired  Svotlaiu!  the  centre  ot  greatness, 
and  all  other  transactions  in  the  world  as  naturally 
merging  into  a  connection  with  it.  Thus  in  juxta- 
position with  Anmle^  we  find  "Aisivi,  Aigos,  and 
Aril."   And  the  Dee  is  discussed  beside  the  Danube. 

Fronr  the  adiiress  attached  to  this  volume  we 
learn  that  its  publication  was  occasioned  by  his  recent 
dismissal  from  the  king's  service.  "And  now," 
says,  "being,  as  it  scemcth  by  a  crud  misrcprc- 
aentation,  turned  out  of  my  public  employment 
and  livclihcMxl,  which  the  Defender  of  the  sincere 
will  return,  I  have  at  the  desire  of  the  printer,  In  this 
interval,  rcvisctl,"  I've.  Taking  the  dedication  in 
connection  with  this  circumstance,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  particular  object  of  that  composition; 
and  from  another  document  it  would  appear  thai  he 
was  not  unsuececsAil  in  his  design.   An  act  of  par* 

Kament.  dated  three  years  later  ih.in  the  puMication 
of  the  A'omentlatnre,  and  ratiKing  an  att  of  privy- 
council,  which  had  reserved  to  Irvine  the  priwiege 
of  acting  as  a  physician,  independent  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  M  Edinburgh,  just  established,  proceeds 
upon  a  statement  by  the  learned  man  himself  that 
'•  he  lias  been  bred  liberally  in  these  arts  and  phccs 
that  hi  men  for  the  ]irai;tice  of  physick  and  chiror- 
gery,  and  has  received  all  the  degrees  of  the  schocil-. 
that  givcoruameiit  and  authori^  in  these  professions 
and  has  piactised  the  same  the  space  of  theitie  years 
in  theeminentcst  plfcesand  among  very  considenble 
pcnons  in  this  island*  and  has  by  vertne  of  comaus* 
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»ions  from  his  royal  master,  cxcrced  the  <hitic  of 
chcrurgeoD  of  his  cuards  of  horse  twenty-eight  years 
together,  and  hasnad  the  chai|re  of  chief  physician 
and  chirurgeon  of  his  armie."*  He  then  states  that 
he  wi-.lif>.  tu  practisf  his  profession  in  jit-.ice  in  llie 
city  of  tdinburgh,  of  which  he  is  a  burj^css,  and 
hopes  the  COancil  "  would  be  pleased  not  to  suffer 
Ub,  by  mar  new  gift  or  patent  to  be  stated  under 
the  partial  nmnon  or  ftffrontft  of  (a)  new  incorpora* 
lion  or  collet^e  of  pliysicians,  composed  of  men  that 
;ire  aitt^ether  hi^  juniors  (save  Doctor  Hay)  in  the 
iOidies  of  phykMophie  and  piacttse  of  pbynck." 

IRVINO,  David.  LL.D.  Thb  talented  and 
painstaking  writer,  who  has  done  so  much  in  pre- 
senring  our  old  Scottish  literature,  and  the  memory 
of  its  choicest  ornatnents  W'as  born  in  the  little  town 
of  1-angholra,  in  the  county  of  Dunjfries,  on  the  5th 
of  December,  1778.  Ilis  father,  Janetus  Irving, 
descended  from  a  line  of  £uiners  in  Eskdale^  was 
la  comfortable  dmunstances  as  a  tndesman,  and 
rcsidc<l  in  I^nL;hi  >lir..  Davirl.  the  youngest  of  four 
soas  who  arrivf  1  .11  maturity,  rict  ivcd  like  the  rest 
as  liberal  an  education  as  his  n.itivf  tnwn  coifid  af- 
fonl,  and  for  this  purpose  he  attended  the  grammar- 
schwl  of  Langholm,  conducted  by  Mr.  John  TeUer. 
These  early  school-days  of  David  Irving  were  not 
signalized  by  any  extraordinary  proficiency  in  scholar- 
ship; indci'd,  his  cnrcer  was  so  slow,  or  its  ultimate 
object  as  yet  so  undecided,  that  he  bad  reached  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fiftees  before  he  ttmwd  hit  attM* 
tion  to  the  dead  languages  a  case  somewhat  rare 
ia  Scotland  even  among  the  rustic  pupils  of  a  cottn- 
teyichu,  >1.  Still,  no  time  appears  to  have  been  lost, 
for  he  ndu-rited  from  his  mother,  who  dicil  in  1797, 
thi>sc  ititcllcctual  abilities,  that  fondness  for  reading, 
and  retentive  memory  for  which  be  was  remarkable, 
and  a  silent  progress  was  going  on  in  his  mind  of 
sHiich  society  was  aherwards  to  reap  the  benefits. 
Of  a  still  more  conspicuous  character  for  the  time 
Ijei;iij;  were  the  warlike  achievtments,  the  battles 
and  comKits,  by  which  his  boyhood  was  distinguished. 
So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  ceutory  the 
more  violent  national  characteristics  of  oar  country 
had  not  died  out,  and  every  school  had  its  fend  witn 
some  rival  schrtol  or  jiarty,  l>etween  which,  hostile 
meetings,  and  h.ittUs  with  stones,  sticks,  or  fists 
were  of  daily  occurrence.  Nor  was  the  matter 
greatly  amended  when  there  was  no  opposing  party 
to  contend  with :  in  this  case,  the  pugnacious  urdiins, 
like  the  schoollrays  of  a  laiger  growth  in  a  senate 
or  rojal  council,  could  find  or  invent  a  very  pretty 
quarrel,  and  fi;j;ht  out  the  fight  after  the  allegeil  cause 
lud  been  forgot.  Nay,  rather  than  be  idle,  a  class 
or  school  would  divide  itself  into  Greeks  ariil  I  ro- 
jaaii  or  English  and  Soots*,  and  belabour  each  other 
la  fiin  nntil  the  work  bad  warmed  into  earnest  In 
this  way  the  juvenile  jni^'nacily  of  our  grave  sires 
an  ]  gramlstres  w.\s  veiUed,  an'l  the  peace  of  the  town 
and  viUa.'c  broken  a-,  well  as  heads  and  windows; 
while  the  only  justification  that  could  be  offered 

"  MolMiif  tD  hue,  b  honour  dl  wn  doae." 

In  such  conflicts  David  Irving  was  not  only  an  actor, 
Iwt  a  conspicuous  ringleader.  This,  however,  was 
not  enough  for  his  ambition,  and  he  ended  his  cam- 
paigning bv  fonoiog  a  regiment  of  forty  or  fifty  boys 
araed  with  sticks,  whom  he  regularly  drilled  and 
governed  by  military  law.  Soon  after,  he  sliowcd 
his  readiness  for  war  in  earnest,  in  consequence  of 
the  French  revolution  and  iu  threats  of  an  invasion 
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of  Britain.  On  this  occasion  the  patriotic  drum 
wa*  sounde<l  loudly  over  Scotland,  and  in  the  church 
of  I^angholm  the  inhabitants  were  collected,  and 
asked  who  would  sign  an  engagement  to  ann  in 
defence  of  their  king  and  countr)  ?  At  the  question 
Irving,  although  then  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age, 
was  among  tlie  first,  if  not  the  \cry  fiist^  tO  ascend 
the  church  gallery  and  subscribe  his  name.  It  waa 
not  however  In  war,  but  in  literatnre,  that  this  loyal 
and  martial  spirit  un^  to  find  its  proj^rr  vent. 

We  have  a!K.".'ly  aikidcd  to  the  dela\  uhich  oc- 
curred before  he  advanced  to  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  This  he  now  commenced  at  the  .age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  prolxibly  with  the  ultimate  inten- 
tion  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  iktlIi.  Theschool 
which  ne  attended  for  this  pur[  i  c  was  at  New 
Langholm,  and  h.ad  for  its  teacher  Mr.  Andrew 
Little,  who  had  lost  his  sight  by  lightning  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  when  surgeon  of  a  Liverpool  ve-^cl. 
For  the  lame  or  the  deformed  to  become  school* 
masters  was  at  that  time  no  novelty ;  but  for  a  blind 
man  to  adopt  an  office  which  rctjuires  quick  notice 
and  shaq>  inspection,  was  an  instance  of  extraordin- 
ary courage.  little,  however,  notwithstanding  such 
a  serious  defect,  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent 
teacher  of  the  loumed  languages,  as  w.is  attested  by 
the  progress  of  his  pupils,  and  especially  of  Irving, 
who  here  laid  the  found.ition  of  that  classical  know- 
ledge for  which  he  was  distin^;xiishe(l  anion:;  his 
contemjwraries.  Having  comijlctcd  his  scho<ii  edu- 
cation David  Irving  entered  tne  university  of  Edin- 
buigh,  in  October,  1 796^  and  dating  thai  and  the  two 
fellowhig  sessions  prosecuted  the  stody  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  logic,  ethics,  and  natural  jihilosophy  under 
the  distinguished  professors  Finlayson,  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  IMayfair.  To  maintain  himself  at 
college,  and  perhaps  also  to  forward  his  views 
towards  the  ministry  at  a  time  when  no  dhorch 
could  be  obtained  without  a  patron,  he  became  tutor 
to  a  son  of  the  receiver-general,  at  that  time  a  stu- 
dent in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  But  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  he  secured  that  kind  of 
patronage  which  was  to  be  more  available  for  bil 
Aiture  course  than  that  of  a  holder  of  church  pmen> 
tat  ions.  He  formed  the  acqnalntanceship  .of  Dr. 
Robert  Anderson,  the  talented  editor  of  the  Jt'i  rli 
of  the  Hritish  JWts,  who  at  that  time  re^iileil  in  lidin- 
burgh,  honoured  as  the  literary  Aristarchus  of  our 
cajntal.  and  the  kind  patron  of  young  men  of  genius, 
whom  he  assembled  at  his  iMMpttaUe  table  ana  aided 
with  his  counsel  and  encouragement.  Among  diese 
young  aspirants  of  fame,  whose  first  flights  ne  ta- 
s]>ired,  and  who  afterw  ards  took  a  high  place  in  the 
world  of  letters,  it  is  enougli  to  mention  Thomas 
Campbell,  who  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Anderson 
published  the  PUantm  9/  ho^t  which  otherwise 
might  never  have  appeared. 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  such  a  friend  and 
counsellor,  the  bias  of  Irving  tc»wards  a  life  of  litera- 
ture was  directed;  and  the  l)eiit  of  it  was  also  indi- 
cated by  his  first  publication,  the  "Z.(/Sr  of  Kobrrt 
Fergusson,  with  a  Critique  on  his  Works,"  which  he 
inscribed  in  1799  to  Dr.  Anderson.  Inring  thus 
commenced  his  career  of  authorship  In  hfs  twenty* 
first  year,  and  in  a  department  which  was  to  occuiiy 
him  until  the  close  of  his  long  lile-  that  of  a  bio- 
grapher of  Scottish  jxiets,  and  annotator  of  their 
poetry.  After  this  he  wrote  the  lives  of  William 
Falconer,  atitbor  of  the  Skipwnekt  and  of  Dr. 

William  Russell,  author  of  the  ILstcry  of  Modertt 
Europe,  and  published  the  three  lives  collectively 
in  a  se]>arate  \ i iliiinc  n!  the  lI^sc  of  iSoo.  In  the 
next  month  (January  30,  1801)  he  graduated  as 
Master  of  Aiti,  and  dtmag  the  same  year  he  pob> 
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li^hcd  his  F.Ununts  of  English  Comj^ositioii.  This 
work,  the  most  useful  and  successful  of  all  Dr. 
Irving's  productions,  he  modestly  called  a  eompib- 
tion,  but  the  skill  with  which  he  selected  and  ar- 
raiii,'cil  l]>e  materials,  and  the  instructions  il  conveyed 
in  the  art  of  composition,  gave  it  all  the  v^orth  of 
originality.  The  esteem  in  which  tiiis  volume  was 
held,  and'  the  denuuad  made  for  it  as  a  text'book  in 
English  schools  and  academies,  was  indicated  by  the 
fact,  that  s;ven  editions  of  it  were  puhlishctl  in  less 
than  as  many  years.  An  eighth  edition,  revised  by 
his  o^\  II  lianil,  appearetl  in  1828. 

When  lie  had  finished  his  curriculum  of  literature 
and  science  at  the  university,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected tliat  Dr.  Irving  would  have  enrolled  himself 
as  a  student  in  the  divinity  hall.  But  his  original 
intention  of  *levotin<^  l)im-.fjf  to  the  work  of  tlic-  min- 
istry, if  ever  seriously  cntertaine<l,  had  by  this  time 
cfied  (nit»  and  the  fact  uf  his  Ix-ing  an  author  and  a 
sncceasfol  one  may  have  bad  a  powerful  inHuence  in 
effecting  the  change.  Accordingly  in  iSos,  instead 
of  coniinenciiif^  the  study  of  theolo^-,  !u-  fiitfit'd  tlu" 
cl.iss  of  civd  law,  but  not  abatin;^  \\\  ;hc  ineantimo 
his  zeal  in  authorship,  which  he  now  ■  in  ,  to  have 
adopted  as  his  chici  occupation.  In  12^04  his  dili- 
pence  in  his  favourite  course  of  study  appeared,  by 
hu  publication  of  **Uivso/  tkt  Scottish  Poets,  with 
Preliminary  Dissertations  on  the  Literary  History 
of  Scotlan<I,  and  tlie  Early  Scottish  Drama."  Al- 
though it  was  favourably  received  by  the  judicious 
few  who  could  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  work 
and  the  importance  of  the  subjea,  their  number  was 
as  yet  too  small  to  tnihtenoe  the  general  opinion, 
and  his  /.rrs  (fir  Scottish  Pofts  f;iiU-<l  to  secure  the 
po])ularity  which  it  justly  merited.  Instead  of  beiiij; 
discoura^'i-d  h)'  tliis  cold  recc|)tii)n.  it  only  aiuMi.ucfl 
him  to  fresh  eifort,  and  he  now  contemplated  a  LtJ'c 
tf  George  Buchanan,  the  most  difficult  01  all  his  liter- 

S attempts.  This  will  appear  not  only  from  the 
olarship  which  such  a  task  required,  but  the  con- 
tradictory characters  which  have  been  drawn  of 
George  liuchanan  himself,  and  the  confusion  of  the 
times  in  wtiicii  he  lived.  But  the  stera  old  Scottish 
republican  in  theory,  and  equally  stem  meoeplor  of 
a  king  in  practice;  the  cynioJ  wit,  the  aoquent  his- 
torian, (lis' .ii;_;ui-.(ied  poet,  philosoplier,  ancl  schol.ir, 
had  now  found  an  earnest  but  impartial  biogr.\pher, 
and  Irving  commenceii  his  lalwur  by  an  explora- 
tion into  the  records  of  the  literature  of  the  six- 
teenth century  contained  in  the  libraries  of  the  Britisli 
Mmeiun,  Sion  Colk|{e»  and  Red  Cross  Street,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  own  country.  The  result  of 
this  labour  and  research  was  the  Slcmoirs  of  the  Life 
and  iVrittti^s  of  George  Buchanan^  which  ap^>eared 
in  1805  ;  a  work  that  was  oomfdercti  not  only  to 
vindicate  the  fair  fame  of  our  renowned  countryman, 
but  to  establish  the  character  of  his  biographer  ns 
an  able  writer  and  accoinplisluxl  scholar.  Irving; 
was  now  a  ni.m  of  note,  liis  anjuaiiiianceship  w,i-> 
souL;ht  by  the  iu')^t  distinguished  of  our  northern 
scholars,  and  in  1808  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  l.aws 
was  conferred  upon  him  byMarischal  College,  Aber- 
deen. In  the  same  year  there  was  a  classical  chair 
to  be  filled  in  the  newly  established  college  of  Belfast, 
for  which  Dr.  Irving  betame  a  candidate,  and  wxs 
furnislied  for  the  purpose  with  testimonials  from  three 
of  our  most  learned  praftaMtn*  recommending  him 
in  the  highest  terms  as  ponesiing  eveiy  quality  for 
the  office.  But  **on  finding  that  this  new  institu- 
tion «'as  to  be  placed  on  a  less  liberal  footing  than 
had  originally  lx.*fn  expectci,"  Dr.  Irv.ng  withdrew 
his  ap|>lication.  Mention  has  already  liet-n  nia<le 
of  the  intimacy  he  bad  funned  while  a  student  with 
Dr.  AnderMn;  thb  had  continued  nnimp^red,  and 


on  June  i,  iSio,  was  ripened  into  a  marriage  w.ih 
Anne  Margaret  Anderson,  the  ddest  dan^iter  of 
that  worthy  litterateur  whose  advice  and  example 

had  so  influentially  directed  his  career.    But  Inis 

happy  union  w^as  a  brief  one,  as  Mrs.  Irving  did 
oni^  two  years  subsequent  to  her  marriage,  after 
givmg  biiili  to  a  son.  When  he  had  recovered  from 
the  blow,  her  husband  drew  op  a  biogn^hy  of  the 
deceased,  under  the  title  of  A  Memtrwl  «f  Amu 
Jlfiiri;ijre/  Arrdrrjc^ti,  the  Wifi  oJ Din-id /n  ing,  LI..D., 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  I'lincipal  Brown  of  Wkx- 
deen,  i6i!i  August,  1S12.  lliis  short  memoir  was 
pnnted  in  the  following  year,  but  only  for  private 
circulation,  and  was  accompanied  with  verses  which 
had  been  addressed  to  her  while  Miss  Anderson  by 
Dr.  I-eydcn,  Dr.  A.  Murray,  J.  .S.,  and  I>avid 
Carey. 

Although  Dr.  Irving,  as  lus  lieen  already  stated, 
became  a  stodent  of  law,  it  appears  to  have  been 
rather  for  the  pwpose  of  enlaiging  his  |;eneiai  know- 
ledge than  following  it  as  a  profession.    He  was 

not  the  less  disjwsed  to  turn  it  to  practic.il  .iccount. 
and  as  he  received  young  genlletneii  into  liis  hoase 
xs  boarders  while  they  were  attending  the  university, 
he  gave  private  instructions  in  civil  law  to  such  of 
them  as  |>ii>i>oscd  to  pass  their  examinations  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  advocates.  With  the  same 
view  he  printed  a  tract  for  private  circulation  in 
1815,  entitled  Obsennttions  on  the  Study  of  the  Civil 
La-i',  which  was  reprinted  in  1820,  and  afterwards 
in  1S23.  Me  also  intended  to  publish  llie  Hitterj 
of  Roman  Junspntdenett  but  finding  no  cnooiin»< 
ment,  the  ptirj^ose  was  abandoned.  Soon  after  ne 
turned  to  wh.^t  was  perlm]  s  a  more  congenial  occu- 
pation: this  was  a  new  edition  ol  his  life  of  Bnehnnan, 
which  he  so  carefully  ri  \ised  and  so  greatly  ampli- 
fied as  to  make  il  almost  a  new  work,  and  published 
it  in  1817. 

Although  the  study  of  law  had  as  yet  done  so 

little  for  him,  it  was  now  to  bring  its  reward-  In 
Marcli,  iSiS,  the  office  of  principal  librarian  to  the 
Faculty  of  Ailvocates  became  vacant,  and  few  offices 
in  Scotland  could  be  more  tempting  to  a  person  of 
studious  habits.    I'he  rich  coUettioa  of  books  and 
manuscripts  especially  such  as  are  connected  with 
the  early  history  and  literature  of  Scotland,  which 
tlicir  library  contains,  ami  the  respectable  position, 
competence,  anil  leisure  enjoyed  by  the  librarian, 
were  enough  to  rouse  the  learned  and  talented  of 
our  country  to  l>ecome  competitors  for  such  an  office. 
The  library  also  bad  drifted  into  such  a  slate  of  ooa* 
fusion,  that  it  required  a  perfect  master  of  books  to 
bring  its  contents  into  order;  anil  aware  of  tliis,  the 
Faculty  of  .Advocates  had  increased  the  miluccnHnis 
so  that  there  was  no  lack  of  distinguished  men  as 
candidates.    Among  the  foremost  of  these  was  Dr. 
Irving,  and  althoi^n  the  election  was  delayed  until 
June,  1S20,  he  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority.  Still, 
howevei.  there  was  considerable  discontent  and  tk- 
mur :  it  was  nlleged  that,   however  learned.  Dr. 
Ir\'ing  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  practical  details 
of  his  office ;  that  although  so  well  acquainted  with 
books,  he  was  deficient  in  the  atts  of  clasafying  and 
handling  them;  and  that  without  these  personal 
qualifications,  which  are  si>  independent  of  scholar- 
ship, he  W.1S  not  likely  to  prove  a  useful  and  prac- 
tical librarian.    In  short,  an  experienced  funciion.ary 
was  wanted  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Librar)-  of 
Advocates.   Fortunately,  however,  it  hapix-ned  that 
Dr.  Keneckc  h.id  offrrcd  to  aid  the  new  librarian, 
by  siiowmg  him  the  management  of  the  Gottingen 
lit»rary,  and  had  proposed  that  for  this  puqxse  Dr- 
Irving  should  pass  the  ensuing  vacation  at  Cottingen. 
The  utter  aMenied,  and  on  np«iriBg  to  thb  d«a* 
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flashc'l  scat  of  German  scholarship,  he  not  only 
ksmaed  the  beat  methodi  of  ckssifyiaf  a  libranr,  but 
became  acquainted  wtth  aereral  of  the  most  dtstin* 
gnished  professors  of  the  university  of  Gottin^on. 

In  1837  they  sent  him  their  diijlotna  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  ill  adtiition  to  that  which  had  been  conferred 
on  him  by  Maiischal  CoUcxre,  Aberdeen.  On  the 
return  of  Dr.  Irring  from  Germany,  he  entered  a 
second  time  into  niarri;if^e,  his  partner  on  this  occa- 
Mon  bciiiK  his  second  cousin  Janet  Laing,  dauyhler 
of  Mr.  Charles  Lainj;,  Canobie^  whom  lie  mutied 
oa  the  3&h  of  October,  182a 

Having  now  a  comfortable  home  and  an  amiaUe 
helpmate,  a  situation  that  yielded  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  his  lifetime,  and  duties  that  were  both  easy 
and  congenial.  Dr.  Irvin<;  had  att.iinol  tliat  f.iir  iik  al 
in  point  of  {Kisition  which  so  many  literary  men  sigh 
for  and  seek  in  ▼ain.  Bat  Iheie  was  no  remission  in 
his  literary  labours  except  such  as  arose  from  his  pro« 
fessional  duties,  and  both  as  author  and  editor,  his 
contributions  in  his  own  favourite  department  were 
numerous  and  acceptable.  For  the  ISannatyne  and 
Maitland  Clubs  he  edited,  among  other  works,  a 
rqMtblicatioo  of  Dempster's  Uisteria  EtdtsicuUca  sive 
de  Striptoribus  Stt4is,  the  similar  work  by  David 
Buchanan,  prefaces  to  the  metrical  romance  Cfaritt- 
diis,  the  tragedy  of  Phiiotus,  and  Jleitrysoit's  FahUs; 
also  biographical  notices  to  an  edition  of  the  poems 
of  Alexaooer  Mootcomeiy,  author  of  Tiu  Cherne 
4mi  the  She.  Bot  it  was  to  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  Encycli<{x.-J:!i  Prit,:nitir,t  that  his  contributions 
were  the  most  .linind.uit  extending  from  1830  to 
1S42.  They  consisted  of  nearly  all  its  ijioi-raphical 
articles  connecteti  with  Scotland,  besides  the  articles 
00  "Jurisprudence,"  "Canon  Law,"  "Civil  Law," 
and  "Feudal  l^w ;"  and  from  the  bioffiaphies  thus 
snpplteti  he  prejwed  two  volumes,  which  he  pub- 
Itsheii  in  1839,  entitled  Lives  0/  Scottiih  IVrttfrs. 
Two  yeai^  earlier  he  published  his  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Ctvil  Laiv.  The  last  pvbliaAion  which 
be  lived  to  oomplete  and  issu^  was  a  new  edition 
«f  Sdiafs  TaUe-talk,  with  notes,  which  appeared 
in  1S54. 

Although  Dr.  In  in;;  abandoned  his  original  inten- 
tion of  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
his  secession  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  personal 
sent  pies  rather  than  an]rdoDl)t  in  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. Tills  was  shown  by  the  fict,  that  in  his 
earlier  year-  he  lielongcd  to  the  conL:reL;.\tion  of  the 
Old  Church,  .St.  (iiles,  and  that  lie  aitcrwaids  passed 
first  to  the  New  Grayfriar's,  and  alierwards  to  St. 
Stephen's  parish  during  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Muir,  under  whom  he  officiated  for  several  years 
as  one  m  his  elders.  On  the  Disruption  of  1S43 
he  left  tlie  Establislied  for  the  Free  Church,  and 
became  an  elder  in  Free  St.  John's  Church,  which 
his  for  its  ministers  Dr.  Guthrie  and  Dr.  Hanna. 
It  was  a  iMppjr  circumstance,  that  alihoimh  this 
rmdii^  astmder  of  the  national  ecdestasticai  estab- 
lishment  produced  an  alienation  f)f  feeling  among  the 
niemlK-rs  of  the  two  rival  churches,  the  alienation 
was  only  temporary,  and  after  a  short  time  the 
parties  were  again  at  one  in  the  friendly  intercourse 
of  social  life.  Thtis  it  was  with  Dr.  Irving,  whose 
society  with  his  literary  associates,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  they  held  him,  this  violent  religious  transition 
scarcely  interrupted.  A  disruption  that  was  mitre 
immediately  personal,  and  which  separated  him  from 
his  beloveti  office,  occurred  in  1848.  The  coiators 
of  the  Advocates'  Library  having  found  it  necessary 
to  make  such  changes  in  the  establishment  as  would 
require  both  active  and  laborious  sen  ice.  Dr.  Irving, 
in  conformity  with  arrangements  into  which  be 
entered  with  them,  res^[ned  his  oflke  as  keeper  of 


the  library,  after  he  had  held  it  for  twentv-nine 
years.  It  was  a  painful  wrench  from  a  locality  in 
which  he  had  grown  old,  and  the  duties  of  which  he 

liad  discharged  so  ably  and  affectionately ;  and  his 
life  was  thenceforth  spent  in  his  home.  No.  6  Meadow 
Place,  a  lirai;!ifiil  rural  retirement  in  the  outskirts 
of  Edinburgh,  and  within  five  minutest  walk  of  the 
place  of  hts  late  daily  occupation.   But  he  did  not 

subside  into  idleness  by  the  clian'.;c;  on  the  contrar)", 
both  his  ptiysical  and  intellectual  ])owers  were  as 
active  as  ever,  and  his  wonted  labours  in  the  study 
were  alternated  with  healthful  walks  in  the  surround* 
inz  Meadows.  His  memory  also  In  dates,  facts,  and 
subjects,  for  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of  which  he 
hat!  always  been  remarkable,  was  as  vivid  and  exact 
as  before,  while  he  was  ;;I\says  willing  to  impart  its 
stores  to  every  literary  inquirer.  But  it  was  his  own 
dwelling  that  was  endeared  to  him  with  deeper  in- 
tensity after  his  separation  from  the  Advocates'  Lib. 
rary ;  and  the  cause  of  this  is  touchingly  described 
in  his  obituary  in  the  li'ilmss  newspaper,  written 
by  his  minister  Dr.  llanna.  "That  attachment," 
writes  the  eloquent  biographer  of  Dr.  Chalmns, 
"which  had  here  suffered  such  a  violence  now 
transferred  itself  with  all  its  force  to  bis  own  private 
library,  which  he  now  nursed  with  double  care.  It 
grew  l>eneath  that  care.  He  has  left  alxtut  7000 
volumes,  all  in  the  most  perfect  order,  many  of  them 
rare  and  valuable — altogether  one  of  the  best  private 
collections  that  our  city  contains.  It  was  among 
these  books  he  lived,  and  it  was  actually  among  them 
that  he  died.  Every  ujiper  mom  in  his  house  was 
clothed  with  book-shelves,  his  own  amont;  the  rest. 
He  lay  npon  his  death-bed  surrounded  with  them. 
Within  a  few  hours  of  his  decease  his  eye  chanced 
to  rest  upon  a  new  edition  of  VVhiston's  'jhsephus  that 
he  had  lately  added  to  his  .stores,  He  asked  his 
daughter,  who  acted  as  his  librarian,  to  hand  him 
one  of  the  volumes.  He  took  it  tenderly  into  his 
hands,  turned  it  over  and  over  ayain,  regarding  it 
with  a  placid  and  benignant  look.  He  tried  to  open 
and  to  read  it,  bat  the  feeble  hands  and  eyes  reAued 
the  office.  It  fell  out  of  his  hands  upon  the  bed. 
His  daughter  took  it  up  to  rcjilace  it  on  the  slielf. 
His  quick  eye  followed  her,  and  noticed  that,  in  her 
hast^  she  had  pushed  it  in  too  iiur.  With  something 
like  impatience  he  directed  her  to  draw  it  out  and 
place  it  level  with  the  rest.  It  was  done  as  he  <li. 
rcctcd,  and  he  was  pleased.  It  was  his  last  earthly 
act." 

Thus  Dr.  Irving  passed  aw.iy,  and  like  the  old 
northern  heroes  it  rnqght  be  said  of  him,  that  he  died 
in  harness,  and  strong  in  his  ruling  passion  to  the 
last.    His  death  occurred  on  the  loth  of  May,  i860, 

in  the  eit^hty-set  ond  year  of  his  aj^e.  By  his  second 
marriage  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  James,  is  a  suigeon  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  his  second,  David,  who  was 
an  ens%n  in  the  17th  regiment  of  Native  Infentry, 
died  in  Sinde  at  the  age  of  twer.ty-nnc.  A  work 
of  Irving,  which  was  not  published  until  after  his  own 
death,  was  his  History  of  Scottish  Poetry,  which  he 
had  been  preparing  for  the  press  so  earlv  as  1828, 
but  which  ne  appears  to  have  afterwards  laid  aside. 
It  was  thought,  however,  too  valuable  by  his  literary 
executors  to  remain  in  M.S.,  ami  accordingly  it  was 
liublislied  in  1S61,  editcil  by  John  Aitken  Carlyle, 
M.D.,  and  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  prefixctl  by 
David  Laine,  LL.D.,  of  the  Signet's  Library,  from 
which  the  nets  of  this  biogra|»iGaI  notice  are  de* 
rived. 

In  personal  appearance  Dr.  Ining  was  tall,  stately, 
and  strongly  built,  and  these  advantages  of  person 
were  set  «r  bj  a  caiefid  attcntiaii  to  oresi,  so  diat 
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hj  always  appcrirc<l  in  a  full  costume  of  black,  which 
he  wore  to  the  end  of  his  days.  This  peculiarity, 
with  his  npci^t  fignra  and  dignified  but  somewhat 
fonoal  step»  were  in  complete  acoordanoe  with  the 
stjrle  of  his  writings,  which  was  always  vermis, 
often  eloquent,  but  pcnadc  l  tliruii;^'Uoiit  with  a 
preciseness  which  occasionally  was  mistaken  for 
pedantry  and  affectation.  To  strangers,  his  manner 
was  cold  and  his  language  stem  ukd  abniptj  but 
those  who  knew  Mm  Intimately  were  aware  how 
OtMnpIctcIy  he  could  unbend  in  conversation,  espc- 
dally  when  the  favourite  subjects  of  his  study  were 
the  topic.  H.il  it  is  with  his  literary  cliaracter  that 
we  liave  chiefly  to  tlo,  atid  this  is  discriminate! y 
sketched  by  Dr.  Lain;^  in  tlic  following  words:  "As 
•a  author.  Dr.  Irving  in  ail  his  works  cahibiu  no 
common  (legree  of  leaning  and  research,  comMiwd 
with  gieat  ch  irness  and  precision  of  langu.igc,  along 
with  critical  sagacity  and  minute  accuracy  in  his 
statements.  His  research  did  not  lead  him  to  any 
laborious  examination  of  rnqrablished  sources  of  in- 
formation ;  his  faculty  lay  rather  in  availing  himself 
of  all  th.nt  had  previously  been  <iiscovcred,  for  which 
he  was  so  well  qualifie<l  by  hi-,  faiinliar  acquaintance 
with  the  standard  literature  boili  of  aiiLient  and 
modern  times.  His  critical  knowledge  of  ancient 
authors  and  of  literary  history  has  seldom  been 
•quailed  in  this  countiy.  Bat  these  qnalitiev  and 
the  care  bestowed  in  the  choice  of  words  and  the 
construction  of  his  sentences,  have  imparted  a  certain 
degree  of  formality  to  his  style.  As  a  learned,  ac- 
curate, and  successful  labourer  in  the  field  of  literary 
biography,  it  is  not,  however,  too  much  to  assert, 
that  Dr.  Irnqg^s  name  will  always  be  remembered 
in  Scotlaad." 

IRVrNG,  Rev  T.vww.uk  A.'Sl.  This  remark- 
able pulpit  orator,  and  founder  of  a  sect,  was  born 
in  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  in  the  year  1792.  His 
fiunily  was  originaUy  bom  Fxaaoci^  but  had  ktngbeei  1 
lettlra  in  the  west  of  Scodand.  His  ftther,  Gavin 
Irvin;;,  fitlloweil  the  business  of  a  tanner,  in  which 
he  wa>  so  successful  that  he  became  a  substantial 
burgees  in  Annan,  and  possessed  considerable  landed 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The 
raotner  of  Edward  Irving  was  Mary  Lowther,  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  heritors  of  Domock.  She  had 
three  sons,  of  whom  Edward  was  the  second,  and 
five  daughters ;  biu  tli'-  male  part  of  her  family 
dieil  before  her;  the  eldest  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
youngest  in  London,  and  the  second  in  Glasgow. 
£dward  I  rving's  earliest  teacher  was  an  aged  matron 
named  Margaret  Paine,  an  aunt  of  the  too  celebrated 
Thomas  Paine,  whom,  it  was  said,  she  had  also 
taught  to  read;  and  thus,  at  different  extremes  of  her 
life,  if  the  statement  may  be  received,  she  was  the 
instructress  of  two  men  entirely  unlike  in  cbaraaer, 
but  both  remarkable  for  their  religious  abenations. 
From  her  charge  Edward  Irving  [^asscfl  to  that  of 
Mr.  Adam  Hope,  an  excellent  teacher  of  I'.nglisii 
and  the  classics;  but  his  progress  as  a  s^luMd-lioy 
gave  little  promise  of  the  talents  which  he  afterwards 
manifested.  From  .Annan  he  went  as  a  student  to 
the  univcrBity  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  his  praiidenqr 
in  mathemancs  was  so  distinguished,  that  before  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Leslie  as  the  fittest  person  to 
teach  that  department  of  science  in  an  academy  at 
Haddington.  After  having  occupied  this  situation 
for  a  year,  he  was  translated  to  a  similar  office  in  the 
larger  establishment  at  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  also 
kept  boanlers  and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
private  tuition.  In  this  way  lie  was  mciipied  nearly 
Kvea  ^ears  at  iwirkcaldy,  atteudiog  the  divuiity  ball 


IRVING. 

of  Edinburgh  as  what  is  termed  an  "irregular  sta« 
dent ; "  that  is  to  say,  giving  attendance  a  certain  num* 
bcr  of  weeks  annually  fat  na  years,  instead  of  four 
compktc  wiatm;  this  aeoonunodatioo  being  made  in 
fitvour  of  those  students  for  the  drarch  who  occupy 
settled  situations  at  a  distance  from  the  collie. 
During  all  this  period  his  application  to  study  must 
have  been  intense,  and  his  progress  consideraUe, 
though  silent  and  unobtrusive.  Of  this  he  after« 
wards  gave  fiill  proo^  by  his  acquaiatanee  wiA  seve- 
ral  of  the  living  languages,  as  well  as  the  wide  range 
vUiich  his  reading  had  comprised.  At  an  early 
jieriod,  also,  the  subject  ofreligion  had  occupied  much 
of  his  solicitude;  and  when  only  scvrntecn  years  old 
he  was  aptK>inted  one  of  tlte  directors  of  a  missionary 
aoddy.  This  fact  he  aftemaids  stated  more  than 
once,  when  his  violent  invectives  againtt  ^  ieoi> 
larity  of  missions  m.-ide  his  attachment  tomilBOnaiJ 
enterprise  itself  \k  called  in  question. 

After  completing  the  appointed  course  of  study, 
Mr.  Irving  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  his  native 
town  of  Annan.  But  the  prospect  of  a  diuich  was 
dim  and  distant,  for  he  had  secured  BO  patron;  in- 
deed, even  long  before,  he  had  regarded  patronage 
as  the  great  abomination  of  the  Kirk  of  .'^coll.u'd, 
while  in  those  days  popular  suffrage  went  but  a  little 
way  in  the  election  of  a  minister.  The  inadiun  of 
an  mquUroaiaed  probatioiner  was  however  too  much 
for  one  of  his  chivalroiis  love  of  enter^^rise,  and  he 
resolve<l  to  become  a  mission.-iry,  .nnd  I'olhtw  the  foi-  t- 
steps  of  Henry  Martyn.  Persia  was  to  \>c  the  field 
of  his  labour;  and  he  began  to  qualify  himself  by 
studying  the  languages  of  the  East.  It  was  perhaps 
as  well  that  the  experiment  of  what  effect  a  career 
in  the  "land  of  the  sun"  would  have  produced  upon 
such  an  inflammable  brain  and  sturdy  independent 
>]>irit  was  not  to  be  tried.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain 
that  his  course  would  have  l>een  out  of  the  ordinary 
track,  whether  for  evil  or  for  good.  While  dnucm> 
!>].  syed,  he  was  invited  by  Dr.  Andrew  Tbonson  to 
I  n  each  for  him  in  St.  GeoiaA  Church,  Edinburgh, 
with  the  information  that  MWOuld  have  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, then  in  search  of  an  assistant,  for  his  auditor. 
Mr.  lr\'ing  complied;  but  after  weeks  had  elapsed, 
in  which  be  heard  nothing  further  of  Dr.  Chalmasi 
he  threw  himaelf  at  haphazard  into  a  steasn-vcssel  at 
Greenock,  resolving  to  go  wherever  it  carrietl  him, 
previous  to  his  departure  for  the  Last,  on  which  he 
had  now  fully  determined.  He  landni  ;it  lielfast, 
and  rambled  for  two  or  three  weeks  over  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where  be  associated  with  the  peasantry, 
slept  in  their  cabins,  and  studied  with  intenae  intcrett 
the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  character.  Dor. 
ing  this  eccentric  tour,  a  letter  reached  him  at  Colcr- 
aine  that  quickly  lirouglit  his  ramble  to  a  close:  it 
was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Chalmers  inviting  him  to 
Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  his  asiiistaitf. 
To  the  great  metropolis  of  ooithcni  commerce  be 
accordingly  hurried;  and  true  to  his  anti-patronage 
principles,  which  were  now  brought  to  the  test,  he 
siir  iil.iied  that  he  should  be  proved  and  acceptetl  by 
the  people  as  well  as  their  minister,  before  he  entered 
the  assistantship.  The  trial  was  made  and  was  soc- 
cessfiiL  Dr.  Chalmeia  himself  had  made  the  choice^ 
and  this  was  enongh  to  satisfy  the  most  scnipoloos. 

It  would  have  }}cen  difficult  to  have  selected  a  pair 
so  unlike  each  other,  and  yet  so  congenial,  as  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  his  assistant.  The  latter,  now  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  had  at  last  found  a  q)here  in  which 
he  ootud  display,  not  only  his  strikhig  advantages  el 
person,  but  nis  cherished  peailiarities  of  disposition. 
There  was  therefore,  even  already,  a  measured  state- 
liness  in  his  bearing,  an«l  author. t.iiive  accent  in  his 
conversation,  that  were  in  full  keeping  with  his  tail 
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figure,  rich  deep-tooed  voice,  and  rem.irkable  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  coullteattcej  and  although  the  onlooker 
kit  as  if  there  wu  somethii^  too  artificial  and  melo- 
dramatic  in  alt  this,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  confess 

wUhal  that  it  ^it  gracefully  upon  him,  although  it 
would  have  >>uited  no  other  man.  But  witat  a  con- 
trut  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  very  personification  of 
MOSlBdied,  nnafliected  simplicity!  This  contrast,  so 
startling,  bat  yet  so  amusing,  was  en^ecinlly  per- 
cept ihle  in  a  crowded  company.  The  l)octor  <^cnc- 
mily  Nat  uith  all  the  timiciity  of  a  maiden,  and  was 
silent  unks-.  atldres<ved,  or  even  dragged  IBtO  COn- 
vcnation;  but  as  for  hh  assistant — 

"  Stately  stepp'd  he  east  the  ha'. 
And  iiaicly  ktcpp'd  he  wett." 

He  was  too  impatient  to  be  at  rest,  and  too  full  of 
stirring  thoughts  to  he  silent;  while  the  eloquence  of 
bis  continuous  stream  of  conversation,  or  rather  dis- 
course, made  him  always  sure  of  a  willing  audience 
with  Chalmen  himself  at  their  head.  This  veiy 
drcnmslanoe  of  contrast,  howerer,  is  often  the  strong- 
est j;round  of  affect  inn;  and  it  was  dfliL^litful  to  wit- 
ness the  cordiality  with  which  the  pair  moved  to- 
gether through  their  common  duties  in  St.  John's 
palish.  As  a  preacher,  indeed,  Mr.  Irriog  enjoyed 
no  great  share  of  popularity;  and  for  this  two  reasons 
may  he  assigned.  In  the  [ml pit  «f  Dr.  ( "lialni-.-rs 
the  e-tablishcd  standard  of  fxcL-llLiice  was  so  lii^h 
that  no  preacher  but  himself  could  reach  it.  Mr. 
Irviu^'s  peculiarities  also,  both  of  manner  and  style, 
which  were  afterwards  such  a  rich  treat  to  the  people 
of  London,  were  too  highly  seasoned  for  the  simple 
tastes  of  the  Glasgow  citizens.  It  was  chiefly  among 
the  stuiient-,  w  '  wiie  a1)lc  to  apjireciatc  the  sterling 
worth  of  his  sermons,  that  he  was  popular;  and  by 
many  of  these  competent  critics  be  was  reckoned 
scarcely  inferior  to  Chalmen  himself.  But  it  was  in 
pastonu  visitation  that  Mr.  Irving  was  best  appreci- 
ated, both  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  tlit-  coninuinity  at 
laige.  And,  indeed,  for  such  a  <li!ty  he  was  admir- 
ahfy fitted,  for  the  dark  places  >t  St.  John's  parish 
were  crowded  with  that  sort  of  people  wiio  are  seU 
dom  insensible  to  such  personal  aaTantagei  as  he 
po&sessctl;  an<l  while  his  kindness  soothed  the  af- 
flicted and  L-ncourajied  the  timi<!,  his  regal  Isearing 
or  reproving  frown  could  dismay  the  profligate  an(l 
silence  the  profane.  His  warm>hearted  open-handed 
benevolence  kept  pace  with  his  zeal,  lo  that  among 
the  poor  of  that  populous  but  indigent  district  he  was 
enthusiastically  beloved.  On  one  occasion,  indeed, 
he  manifested  in  a  striking  inatiner  that  utter  disre- 
gard of  money  which  he  entertained  to  the  close  of 
ois  life.  He  had  reoelved,  by  the  bequest  of  a  de- 
parted relative,  a  legacy  amounting  to  some  hundreds 
of  pounds.  He  threw  the  mammon  into  an  o[)cn 
desk;  and  without  ki  -  [  ing  CDunt  of  it,  was  wont,  in 
his  daily  rounds  to  lurnish  himself  with  a  slieaf  of 
these  notes,  which  he  doled  among  the  jHior  of  his 
people  until  the  whole  sum  was  spent,  which  very 
soon  was  the  ease. 

After  living  three  years  in  Glasgow  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Chalmers— the  happiest  portion,  we  doubt  not, 
of  his  life,  and  perhaps  also  the  most  useful — a  change 
occurred,  by  which  Mr.  Irving  was  to  bunt  into  full 
notoriety.  Already  he  had  been  oifered  a  call  to  a 
durch  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  which  he  would  have 
acceptc<l  had  he  not  been  rlissuadcd  by  his  relatives. 
He  also,  it  was  sai<i,  ha  i  got  the  offer  of  a  livint;  in 
one  of  the  collegiate  charges  of  Scotland,  but  refused 
it  oo  account  of  his  conscientious  feelings  regarding 
patronage.  Now,  however,  instead  of  ooscnre  exile, 
he  was  to  be  called  into  the  vast  and  stirring  world 
of  London,  and  l)ecome  a  mitnstcr  there  in<lepcndeiit 
of  the  presentation  of  a  patron.    A  Presbyterian 


chapel  in  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  attached  to 
the  Caledonian  Asylum,  was  at  this  time  not  only 
without  a  minister,  but  without  a  coMrMjation;  and 
a  popular  preadier  wa«  needed  to  fill  both  piilpft 

and  pews.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  asylum  hn<l 
heard  of  Mr.  Irving,  and  judged  him  the  hitc»t  per- 
son for  the  emergency:  he  represented  the  case  to 
his  brethren  in  office,  and  in  consequence  Mr.  Irving 
was  invited  to  London  to  preach  twfore  them.  This 
was  the  kiir!  of  election  that  suited  him,  am!  he 
l)reacheil  four  .Sumiays  in  Hatton  Garden  with  siith 
acceptance  to  the  handful  of  auditors  that  he  received 
a  harmonious  call  to  enter  upon  the  charge.  The 
only  difhcully  in  his  way  was  an  old  statute,  oy  which 
the  Scotch  minister  of  Hatton  Garden  was  obliged 
lo  preach  in  Gaelic  as  well  as  English;  but  this  diffi- 
culty  wa-.  Minn  got  riil  of  through  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  \  ork,  the  patron  of  the  in-stitution;  and  in 
August,  1822,  Mr.  Irving  commenced  his  clerical 
duties  as  minister. 

Few  sights  could  have  lieen  more  interesting  than 
the  growth  of  his  popularity  from  suih  a  small  L;r.iin 
of  mustard-seed.  On  the  first  day  he  seemed  daunted 
as  he  stepped  from  the  vestry  to  ascend  the  pulpit* 
at  the  array  of  empty  seats  before  him,  and  the  very 
scanty  number  or  his  congregation;  he  had  never 
seen  the  like  in  Scotland,  and  for  a  moment  he 
turned  pale:  this,  then,  was  his  sjihcre  of  action, 
ui>on  which  he  had  prepared  to  enter  with  such  tre- 
mulous hopes  and  fears !  Besides  this,  his  church, 
by  its  locality  alone,  was  most  unlikdy  to  force  itself 
upon  public  notice,  being  situated  in  an  unknown 
and  untnxldcn  street,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
.Alsatia  of  Saffron  Hill  and  Fleet  Ditch;  and,  as  if 
this  was  not  enough,  the  building  it.self  was  at  the 
extremity  of  an  obiOire  court  off  the  street,  where 
no  one,  however  cuiloix^  woiUd  have  been  likely  to 
search  for  a  place  of  wonhip.  And  yet  his  four 
Sabbaths  of  jinibation  had  not  passed  when  there 
was  a  perceptible  change.  Strangers  who  happened 
to  stroll  into  Cross  Street  kk  the  course  of  thdr 
Sunday  wanderings  PfMcd  an  open  gate,  and  were 
arrested  by  the  far-on  tones  of  a  deep,  rich,  solemn 
voice,  that  came  like  distant  music  to  the  car;  and 
on  crossing  the  court  witii  cautions  steps,  and  j'ecp- 
ing  into  the  church,  they  saw  a  colossal  man,  of 
about  six  feet  three,  who,  in  this  heart-subduing  tune, 
and  with  commanding  impressive  gestures  correspon- 
dent to  the  voice,  was  addressing  them  in  a  style  of 
api>eal  such  as  they  had  never  heartl  before.  Could 
tlicv  retreat  ati'i  walk  idly  away?  it  was  impossilile; 
and  therefore  they  sat  down,  and  listcnetl  entranced, 
while  the  next  Sabbath  and  the  neat  was  sure  to  find 
them  returning,  until  they  became  a  part  of  the  flock. 
And  it  was  not  enough  that  they  were  themselves 
delighted;  they  must  have  others  also  either  to  share 
in  their  delight  or  justify  their  preference;  so  tliat 
every  new  comer  brought  his  kinsfolks  and  acquaint* 
ances  to  hear  this  wondrous  style  of  ]iulpit  oratoi^. 
Thus  the  congregation  grew  vmh  a  rapidity  rtiat  ra 
a  few  weeks  filled  the  building.  TUit  here  the  popu- 
lar admiration  did  not  pause.  The  strange  advent 
in  Hatton  Garden  attracted  the  notice  of  journaiists; 
reporters  from  every  metropolitan  paper  hurried  to 
the  spot;  and  te  consequence  or  their  published 
manifestoes,  the  fashi<Mi,  the  literature,  and  the  sight- 
seeing spirit  of  London  were  roused  to  their  inmost 
depths,  and  borne  onward  to  the  hitherto  unknoun 
region  of  Hatton  Garden.  On  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing Cross  Street  was  filled — nay,  wedged— with 
crested  and  coroneted  carriages;  and  a  torrent  of 
lords,  senators,  and  merchant-princes,  of  duchesses 
and  ladies  of  fa^liion,  might  be  seen  mingled  pell- 
mell  With  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  all  sweeping 
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across  the  open  coatt,  so  that  the  church  was  fiUed 

in  a  twinkling;  while  disnppointed  hundreds  pressed 
towards  the  jiorch,  and  clustered  like  bees  ronnd  the 
open  windows,  to  catch  the  swellinj^  tones  of  the 
speaker,  even  if  his  words  should  be  inaudible.  It 
was  a  sudden  growth — was  it  to  pass  away  as  sud- 
denly? When  mere  curiosity  is  thus  agog,  the  only 
question  is,  with  how  many  trials  will  It  rest  satis- 
fied. 

We  must  ni^w  turn  to  the  object  of  this  d;in^crf>us 
experiment — to  Mr.  Irving  himself.  Even  r.i  his 
earliest  entrance  into  Glasgow  he  had  shown  that  he 
was  no  ordinary  nun.  But  he  had  done  more,  for 
he  had  shown  his  determination  not  to  be  confounded 
with  ordinary  mortals.  Even  his  conversation,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  his  style  of  preaching,  was  evidently 
with  the  aim  to  astonish:  and  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  a  striking  idea  unless  it  was  also  arrayed  in 
striking  language.  And  this  ain,  so  bulty  in  a 
common  orator,  but  absolutely  sinful  in  a  preacher, 

instead  of  being  repressed,  was  nourished  into  full 
growth  in  I.omion,  amidst  the  hot  atmosphere  of  his 
new  popularity;  so  that  his  pulpit  style  assumed  a 
luxuriance  anil  lankness  such  as  no  oratoiy  of  the 
day  could  paialld.  It  was  the  language  of  the  six- 
teenth century  engrafted  upon  the  nineteenth;  the 
usages,  the  objects,  and  the  wants  of  the  present  day 
embodied  in  the  ]i!ir,ns'-ri!ii;;y  of  a  long-(lcp.irtod  style 
of  life.  The  same  aiming  at  sin^larily  was  percent - 
ible  in  his  attitudes,  which  disdained  the  simple  rules 
of  elocution;  in  his  dress,  which  imitated  the  prim- 
neasoftheaacient  Puritans;  and  even  his  dark  shng^'y 
lodes,  which  he  kept  unpruned  until  they  rivalled 
the  lion's  mane,  and  from  which  he  was  wont  to 
shake  warnings  of  most  ominous  significance.  He 
iiad  gone  to  London  with  the  determination  of  being 
noticed,  admired,  and  wondered  at;  and  all  this  was 
but  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose.  Gladly,  however, 
we  reverse  the  picture.  In  the  first  place,  this  outre 
manner,  which  would  have  sat  so  ludicrously  upon 
any  ordmary  man,  was  in  him  so  set  off  by  his  ap- 
pearance, that,  whde  the  many  delighted  in  it  as 
something  rich  and  new,  the  fiistiditMis  and  the  critical 
suspected  that  after  all  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
true  nnfiir.tl  expression  of  such  a  singular  personage, 
in  tins  way  even  tlie  .scs<jui[>edalian  w<inl>  and  roll- 
sentences  of  his  oratory  were  in  fiil!  keeping  with 
the  deep  thunder  of  his  voice  and  majestic  swing  of 
his  am;  while  the  most  startling  of  his  assertions 
were  enforced  by  the  singular  squint  of  one  of  his 
eyes,  that  rivcttcd  the  attention  with  a  sort  of  mes- 
mcric  power.  But  better  far  than  all  this,  there  was 
a  fertility  and  richness  of  mind  in  Mr.  Irving  that 
would  have  made  him  remarkable  imdcr  any  circum- 
stances; so  that,  while  he  imitated  the  ancient  masters 
of  England  in  his  quahit  phraseolc^,  and  stern  ab- 
rupt simplicity,  he  resembled  them  in  the  more 
valuable  tjualities  ol  prolnund  thought,  vivivl  ima- 
gination, and  fearless  uncompromising  honesty  aS  a 
preacher  of  the  Word.  It  was  evident,  in  short,  that 
while  he  wished  to  be  an  Elijah  the  Tishbite  or 
John  the  Baptist,  he  was  also  animated  by  their 
righteous  intrepidity,  that  would  utter  the  most  im- 

Ei!atal)]e  truths,  let  them  be  receive  !  a>  ihcy  might, 
ut  was  a  crowded  gay  metropuhs,  instead  of  the 
wilderness,  a  fit  place  for  Sttch  a  John  or  Elijah? 
We  shall  soon  see. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Irving  had  not  been  known  as  an 
author;  his  only  production  fritm  the  press  which  lie 
acknowledged  being  a  farewell  <iiscoun>c  to  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  John's  at  his  deimrture  to  London. 
He  Mras  now,  however,  to  give  liic  public  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  his  powers,  and  ascertaining  whether 
the  popularity  that  croiraed  him  had  been  justly  be- 
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stowed.  He  had  scarcely  been  a  year  In  Londott 
when  be  published  a  collection  of  sermons  in  a 
closely  printed  octavo  volume  of  600  pages.  These 
ilisifuirses,  which  had  already  Ixen  I'reathed  m 
liatlon  (iarden,  he  allenvards  prepared  for  the  pres*; 
and  as  no  ordinary  title-page  was  sufhcient  for  him, 
the  work  was  thus  inscribed.  For  tke  Orcula  0/ 
Four  Orations:  for  Judpitent  to  Come,  an  Arjpmtnt 
ill  Xiue  Parts.  They  were  not  sermons,  he  wi^hc<l 
them  to  be  consi(ierc<]  somtthing  better;  and  the 
'luaint  title  with  which  tliey  startled  the  fir^t  glance 
of  the  reader  had  cost  him  no  Utile  deliberation. 
And  yet  they  were  sermons  after  all.  It  most  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  as  such  they  were  no 
ordinary  productions;  for  with  all  their  litcrarj'  faults 
and  cKlditics,  they  containol  an  amount  of  rich  ori- 
ginal thought  and  stirring  elucpicnce  such  as  few 
pulpit  productions  of  the  present  day  can  calubit. 
This  was  indeed  i^ppavent  at  the  first  openlflg  of  die 
volume,  where  the  following  magnificent  cxordhan 

caught  the  eye  r.nd  rivet  ted  the  attention.  It  would 
lie  difficult,  liow  ever,  t<i  conceive  its  full  power  when 
it  was  first  delivered  111  the  pulpit,  and  when  it  pealed 
upon  the  ears  of  the  congregation  like  the  stalely 
solemn  sound  of  a  drardi<organ  uttering  the  notes 
of  the  Te  Deum: — 

"There  was  a  time  when  each  revelation  of  the 
Word  of  (".ol  had  an  intrtnluction  into  this  earth 
which  neither  permitted  men  to  doubt  whence  it 
came  nor  wherefore  it  was  sent.  If,  at  the  giving 
of  each  several  truth,  a  star  was  not  lighted  up  in 
heaven,  as  at  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  truth,  tneie 
was  done  up<">n  the  earth  a  wonder  to  mnke  her  chil- 
dren listen  to  the  message  of  their  Maker.  llic 
.•\lmighty  made  bare  his  arm.  ami  through  mi_i,hty 
acts  shown  by  his  holy  ser>'ants  gave  demonstration 
of  his  truth,  and  found  for  it  a  sure  place  among  the 
other  matters  of  human  knowledge  and  belief. 

•*  But  now  the  miracles  of  God  have  ceascti,  and 
nature,  secure  and  unmolesteri,  is  rio  K'tii^cr  i.tllfl 
on  for  testimonies  to  her  Creator's  voice.  No  buni- 
ing  bush  draws  the  footsteps  to  his  presence  cham- 
ber; no  invisible  voice  holds  the  ear  awake;  no  hand 
comeAi  forth  fW>m  the  obscure  to  write  his  purposes 
in  letters  of  flame.  Tlie  vision  is  Aw\  up,  and  the 
testimony  is  sealctl,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  is 
ended;  and  this  solilar)-  volume,  \Mth  its  cha|'ter* 
and  verses  is  the  sum  total  of  all  for  which  the 
chariot  of  heaven  made  so  many  visits  to  the  earth, 
and  the  Son  of  God  himself  tabernacled  and  dwelt 
among  us." 

The  announcement  of  a  work  from  the  ]iress  hy 
the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  acted  uptui  the  critics  as  a 
view-halloo  does  u|)on  a  band  of  huntsmen  l>eating 
about  for  game,  but  at  a  loss  as  to  its  whereabouts. 
.■\s  yet  they  had  got  nothing  but  the  tidings  of  the 
fliurnals,  and  the  scr.ijis  of  the  penny-a-liners,  whidl 
tliey  had  regarded  ns  the  mere  yeljiing  of  the  cur^  of 
the  p.ick;  Init  now  the  st  irt  was  made  in  earnest,  and 
off  went  the  hunters  in  full  cry.  Never,  indeed,  had 
a  volume  of  sermons,  even  from  Chalmers,  himself 
excited  such  a  stir,  and  every  review  was  immediately 
at  work,  from  the  Jupiter  Tonaas  of  the  quarterly, 
to  the  small  shrill  whistle  of  the  u eekly  j>.  ■i  vdii.al. 
And  never,  perhaps,  on  any  one  occasion  was  criti- 
cism SO  perplexed  and  contradictory,  so  that  .Mr. 
Irving  was  lepiesented  as  the  truest  of  talented  men 
and  the  most  acceptive  of  quadcs— a  profound  tHdwr 
an<i  a  shallow  smatterer— a  Dcmostnenes  of  the  res! 
sublinie,  and  a  Homb-xstes  Kurioso  of  mere  sotmd 
and  nonsense.  It  often  liappened,  too,  that  the  ver>- 
same  paragraphs  which  were  quoted  by  one  set  of 
critics  as  mxsterpieccs  of  eloquence^  were  adduced 
by  another  class  to  prove  that  his  oiatoiy  was  nothing 
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hit  tbctt  noise  nii<l  cmptim^';.  Ami  wlierc.iliouts 
hf  the  tlUlh?  With  b'tth  particN.  Scarct-ly  was 
tbcR  Ml  exoelleoce  attributed  to  him  which  he  had 
not  manifestedf  or  a  defect  of  which  he  had  not  been 
gnihy;  and  the  work  itself,  after  the  personal  interest 
excitc<l  by  its  author  had  passed  away,  was  dispas- 
tionatcly  tric<i,  nm!  in  -pitc  of  its  nianifolil  excel- 
lencies consigned  to  oblivion.  As  it  was,  however, 
such  was  its  immediate  reception,  that  six  months 
after  its  appearance  a  third  edition  was  in  demand, 
which  he  prepared  accordingly,  with  the  following 
defiance  to  his  reviewers  in  the  preface: — 

"I  do  now  return  thanks  to  God  that  he  hath 
saved  these  speculations  (whatever  they  be)  from  Uu- 
piemature  grave  into  wbidh  the  aristocnqr  of  criti- 
cim  woaldliave  hastened  them;  and  that  two  large 
editions  arc  now  before  the  world,  which  can  jutljje 
for  itself  whether  lixe  work  be  for  its  eilification  or 
not.  I  have  been  abused  in  every  possible  way,  be- 
yond the  lot  of  ordinary  men,  which,  when  1  con* 
sder  the  quarters  whence  it  luith  come,  I  regard  as 
an  extmnr(linr>ry  honour.  I  know  too  well  in  whom 
I  h.ivc  believed  to  be  shaken  by  the  opposition  of 
wits,  critics,  .nml  j^cntleinen  of  taste,  and  I  am  too 
familiar  with  the  endurance  of  Cbristian.s  from  Christ 
downwards,  to  be  tamed  by  paper  warfare,  or  inti* 
tnidated  by  the  terrors  of  a  goose-quill.  Even  as  a 
man  I  could  have  shaken  a  thousand  such  unseen 
shapeless  creatures  away  from  me,  and  taken  the 
privilege  of  an  author  of  the  old  English  school,  to 
tliink  what  I  (leased,  and  write  what  I  thought ;  and 
most  tpatfentlj  ooold  I  have  borne  exile  bom  the 
lanlts  of  taste  and  literature,  if  only  the  honest  men 
vvaiilil  have  taken  me  in.  I5ut  as  a  Christian,  God 
knoweth,  I  pray  for  their  unregencrate  souls,  and 
for  this  nation  which  harboureth  such  fountains  of 
poiaoOf  and  is  content  to  drinlc  at  them.  Tlieir 
eifticisms  show  that  they  are  still  in  the  gall  of 

wirkcf!ne<s  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity,  and  I  rccom- 
mc;i  1  them  once  more  to  look  unto  themselves,  and 
have  mercy  upon  llictr  own  souls." 

But  the  head  and  front  of  Mr.  Irving's  literary 
offenoes,  and  the  chief  subject  of  merriment  or  con- 
demnalton  with  his  judges,  had  been  his  antiquated 
style  of  English — his  obvious  imitation  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cetituries. 
Upon  this  point,  therefore,  he  wn^  m  i^t  earnest  to 
defend  himself;  and  for  this  piii.ni  .  he  .states  that 
Hoolier,  Taylor,  and  Baxter  lu  thcol(»y — Bacon, 
Kewton,  and  Locke  in  philosophy— and  Shakspcare, 
Spencer,  and  Milton  in  poetry,  ha<l  been  the  chief 
objects  of  his  study.  "  I  hcy  were  the  fountains," 
he  adds,  "of  my  English  idiom;  they  taught  me 
forms  ktr  expressii^  my  feelings:  they  showed  me 
the  eonstraction  of  sentences,  and  the  majestic  flow 
of  continuous  discourse.  I  perceived  a  sweetness  in 
every  thought,  and  a  harmony  in  joining  thought  to 
thought;  and  through  the  whole  there  ran  a  strain 
of  melodious  feeling  which  ravished  the  soul,  as  vocal 
melody  tavisheth  the  car.  Their  books  were  to  me 
like  a  concert  of  ever)'  sweet  instrument  of  the  soul, 
and  heart,  and  streni^th,  and  mind.  They  seemed 
to  think,  and  feel,  ami  imagine,  ;ind  rc.-is m  .nil  :U 
once;  and  the  result  is  to  take  the  whole  man  captive 
in  the  chains  of  sweetest  persuasion.**  Having  thus, 
at  he  opines,  completely  exonerated  himself  by  such 
tacred  examples,  Mr.  Irving  again  turns  with  tenfold 
ardour  upon  those  thouglitless  critics  wlm,  in  jnn- 
nouncing  his  condemnation,  had  condcmncil  not  only 
him,  but  the  honoured  company  in  which  they  found 
him.  The  following  is  but  a  portion  of  his  terrible 
objurgation: — 

"  '  /'/•';;'  iirr  net  aht'ays  in  tlUte!*  But  who  is  this 
tabtc,  and  where  are  his  works,  that  wc  may  try  what 


right  he  hath  to  lift  his  voice  against  such  gifted  men? 
This  taste,  which  plays  such  a  jmrt  in  these  times, 
is  a  bugl>ear,  an  ideal  terror,  whose  dominion  is 
defended  by  newspaper  scribblers,  reviewers,  pam* 
phleteers,  and  every  nameless  creature.  His  troops 
are  like  king  David's:  'Kvery  one  that  is  in  distress, 
ever)  one  that  is  in  debt,  every  one  that  is  <iisc(>n- 
teiiled.'  And  what  are  his  manifestoes? — paragraphs 
in  the  daily  papers,  articles  in  magazines,  and  cri- 
tiques in  reviews.  And  how  long  do  tlunr  last? — a 
day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  some  fraction  of  a  jrear — 
aye  and  until  the  next  words  of  the  oracle  are  uttereil. 
And  what  becomes  of  the  orades  of  the  dreaded 
j  unver?— they  die  faster  than  they  are  bom;  tbqrdke^ 
and  no  man  regardelh  them." 

Such  was  bat  one  specimen  among  many  of  the 
magnificent  disdain  witli  which  Mr.  Irving  coidd 
trample  liown  whatever  witlistootl  him  in  his  career. 
Strong  in  the  uprightness  of  his  own  purpose,  and 
with  his  eye  exclusively  fixed  upon  the  goal,  he  re* 
garded  everything  that  croraed  his  path  as  an  unhal* 
lowed  obstacle,  and  treated  it  accordingly.  It  need 
not  l)e  added,  that  his  critics  whom  he  chastised  fo 
r  nighly,  were  by  no  n.cans  disjiosed  cither  to  accord 
with  bis  views,  or  submit  in  silence  to  the  scorn  with 
which  be  elbowed  them  aside;  and,  accordingly, 
they  treasured  up  the  injury  for  future  count  nnrj 
reckoning.  In  the  meantime  two  events  im]ior*.aiu 
in  the  life  of  a  clergMnan  had  taken  place  with  Mr. 
Ir\ing.  'J  he  first  was  his  marriage.  It  will  Ik."  re- 
collected that,  when  a  mere  stripTinc,  he  had  been 
settled  at  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  not  only  taught  in  the 
academy,  but  gave  lessons  as  a  private  tutor  in  the 
town.  One  oi  his  pupils  was  Miss  Isabella  Martin, 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  John  Martin,  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  Kirkcaldy;  and  bctM-een  this  yoimg  couple, 
so  employed,  a  mutual  attachment  spru^  up,  which 
led  to  an  engagement  of  marriage  as  soon  as  the  un> 
patronized  teacher  shouhl  be  |)rovided  a  living. 
.Mr.  Irving  never  lost  sight,  amidst  the  uneenaiiities 
that  followed,  and  the  blaze  of  beauty  and  fashion 
by  which  he  was  afterwards  idolized  in  London,  of 
the  sacred  compact  of  his  yontbfnl  days;  and  accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  he  was  permanently  settled  in  the 
metropolis,  he  hied  down  to  Kirkcaldy,  and  returned 
«ith  his  long-expecting  bride.  Stories,  of  course, 
were  rife  at  the  time  of  more  than  one  lady  of  rank 
and  fortune  who  woidd  willingly  have  taken  her 
place,  to  be  the  oartner  of  such  a  goodly  man,  and 
eloquent  widely-umed  dlvhie.  The  other  event  was 
the  building  of  a  new  church  for  the  crowds  that 
had  settleil  under  his  ministry.  The  cliapcl  in 
Hatton  Garden,  which,  at  his  arrival,  did  not  muster 
more  than  fifty  hearers,  had,  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  about  fifteen  hundred  applicants  for  church. 

sittings,  nlthouLjh  the  building  couhi  scarcely  have 
accommodated  liaif  the  numln-r.  And  this,  too,  ir- 
respective of  the  unnumberetl  crowds  that  thronged 
round  the  walls,  unable  to  find  standiiig-room,  or 
even  a  footing  upon  the  threshold.  Theneeesrity  of 
a  larger  building  was  urgent,  and  preparations  were 
proinptly  adopted,  which  were  so  successful  that  the 
SloIlIi  .V.itional  Church  in  Regent  S<)u.arc  was  com- 
menced, which  was  finally  completed  in  1829 — a 
stately  buildings  capable  of  aooommodating  at  least 
2000  persons. 

In  the  meantime,  how  fared  the  poipularity  of 
I.duard  Irving?  A  ''nine-days' wonder'  has  gene- 
rally a  still  shorter  date  in  London,  and  he  who  can 
sustain  it  beyond  that  point  must  have  something 
within  htm  worth  more  than  merely  to  be  wondered 
at.  Mr.  Irving's,  however,  continued,  with  little 
visililc  nhatcment,  for  nearly  two  years;  ami  :.!:h'  iitdi 
mudi  of  this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  only  a  limited 
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nnmber  conM  hear  him  at  one  time,  while  myri.iils 
waited  for  llieir  turn,  much  wns  nlso  owiny  to  Iii-. 
Kolid  stcrliritT  qualities,  aliuut  whicli  llicri-  toulil 
iicitlicr  lie  Loiitriivcr»y  tior  niistukt.-.  His  peculiarities 
were  iiiiiumerable,  from  the  siiltetl  style  of  his  ora- 
tory down  to  the  squint  of  liis  eye;  while  each  was 
the  subject  of  discii!>sion$  innumerable,  both  in  con- 
versation and  print.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  one 
fu  t  was  incontestable,  which  was,  that  he  was  the 
mubt  eloquent  and  original  preadier  in  London,  and 
this  even  his  niali<;ners  were  eompdled  to  confers. 
But,  vnfoititiiately,  a  fault  was  growing  upon  him 
for  which  no  human  eloquence  can  atone.  He  was 
now  hecominij  prolix — pmlix  to  a  dciM-ec  which  no 
njortal  patience,  i;i  modern  life  at  ic;xsi,  can  well  en- 
dure. It  was  not  unusual  with  him  to  ^ive  an  open- 
ing prayer  of  an  hour  long,  and  follow  it  by  a  ser- 
mon that  took  at  least  two  hours  in  the  delivery. 
This,  too,  was  not  only  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
but  in  the  evening  also.  It  w.ts  a  trial  which  mere 
hunters  in  quest  of  pulpit  jiopularity  could  not  sus. 
tain,  and  therefore  the  trow<l  mcltc<l  away,  and  left 
him  in  undisturbed  po^ession  of  his  own  regular 
auditoty.  And  even  they,  too,  much  as  they  ad- 
mired and  loved  him,  were  growing  restive  at  ser- 
vices by  which  their  attention  was  worn  out  and 
tl)eir  iloniestic  auaiigemeiits  sulivcited.  lUit  this 
Mr.  Irving  could  not  understand;  wiiii  him  it  \\as 
enough  that  what  he  felt  it  his  duly  to  preach,  it  w  ^ 
the  duty  of  his  people  to  hor.  Tm  tide  bad  reachc<l 
its  height,  and  the  ebb  was  commencing.  Such  was 
the  state  of  matters  when  he  was  invited  to  preach 
the  anniver^ary  sertnon  of  the  I.tindon  Missionary 
.Society,  in  May,  1824.  He  coniplied,  and  on  the 
14th  he  preached  in  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  on 
MaL  X.  5-42.  He  was  still,  with  cvecT  drawlnck, 
hfhx  the  most  popr.lnr  preacher  in  Lonaon;  so  that, 
notwithstandinj;  a  heavy  cotuinued  rain,  the  sjiacious 
building  was  filled  at  an  early  hour.  lUit  on  this 
occasion  be  outdid  even  his  wonted  prolixity.  Twice 
he  was  obliged  to  rest  in  the  delivery  of  his  almost 
tnterminablc  sermon,  during  winch  the  oongr^tion 
sang  a  few  verses  of  a  hymn;  and  when  it  was  pub- 
lished It  occupied  130  large  and  closely  printed  pages, 
while  the  dedication  and  pr^koe  boUcM  the  volume 
into  thirty  pages  more. 

But  faults  more  serious  than  that  of  lo^hiness 
pervaded  this  unfortunate  dlaooime^  and  made  Mr. 
Irvlng's  best  friends  wish  that  it  had  been  unpub- 
lished, and  even  unpreached.  It  was  his  practice, 
like  other  men  of  ardent  minds,  to  see  too  excUisively, 
and  condemn  too  uns]>ariiit;ly,  whatever  error  he 
detected}  and  the  cx.iggcratcd  language  which  he 
used  on  such  occasions  w.is  moie  fitted  to  irritate 
th.m  persuade.  Such  was  his  fault  in  the  present 
instance.  I  ic  thought  there  was  too  much  secularity 
and  sell-seeking  in  tlic  manaijement  of  missions,  and 
was  impatient  to  announce  the  fact  and  point  out  a 
better  mode  of  action;  but  wound  up  exclusively  in 
this  one  idea,  his  discoarae  loolted  too  much  Ulce  a 
violent  condemnation  of  ail  modem  missionary  enter- 
prise whatever.  After  having  sorely  liandlcd  the 
missionary  directors,  anil  the  missionaries  themselvo, 
as  if  they  had  been  nu-re  hucksters  of  religious  truth, 
and  sordid  s]>cculaton»,  who  thought  of  nothing  per- 
taining to  the  sanctuary  but  its  shekels,  he  proceeded 
to  propound  the  remedy.  And  this  was  tenfold  more 
extravagant  than  his  exposure  of  the  ofTcnce.  All 
money  provision  for  missions  was  to  l)e  forc^;onc, 
and  all  prudential  considerations  in  their  manage- 
ment given  to  the  winds.  Mteiooariai  were  to  be 
considered  as  the  veritable  sucecsaoit  of  Ike  aeven^, 
and,  like  them,  theiefor^  were  to  be  sent  fiwtfi  witL 
Mt  money  and  withoat  scrip.  It  was  monfj^  for 
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them  that  they  were  to  be  wafted  to  their  destine. 

tioii,  nnil  throw  n  upon  its  shores,  at'ter  which  thry 
Were  to  j^o  (orward  nothin,;  cioiibtuij^.  The  worl  l 
had  l)ccn  thus  tomeitcii  ahead),  and  thus  it  would 
Ijc  converted  again.  He  forgot  that  the  seventy 
were  sent  on  this  occasion,  not  Into  heathen  and 
savage  countries,  but  to  the  tovms  and  villages  of 
their  own  Judca;  while  their  commission  was  simply 
to  announce  their  Master's  comini^.  and  prepare  the 
people  for  his  arrival.  This,  however,  was  not 
enough  for  Mr.  Irving.  His  missionary  most  go 
forth  in  faith,  without  a  farthing  for  his  jownc?,  or 
even  a  purse  to  hold  it.  It  was  only  by  thus  making 

himself  nothin;^  that  the  sacred  c.nu'-e  could  he- 
come  all  in  all;  and  in  proportion  to  Ins  trials  and 
n<  ces>i!ie--  wouKi  lie  the  greatnci>s  and  number  of  the 
miracles  by  which  be  would  be  assure<Ily  relieved. 
Who  does  not  see  in  all  this  the  germ  of  that  strange 
system  of  religious  error  of  which  Mr.  Irving  was 
afterwards  the  hierophant?  Becoming  even,*  day 
more  imji.itient  of  the  world  of  reality,  he  was  hun- 
gerint;  .mil  thirsting  for  miracles;  and  these  any  man 
whatever  in  such  a  mood  is  sure  either  to  make  or 
And.  But  another  fact  almost  equally  significant  is 
this  published  sermon,  or,  as  he  called  it,  "oratkm," 
was  its  clcdicatioii  to  S.  T.  Colorid^'c.  a  man  cer- 
tainly of  rich  orii^inal  mind  and  splentlid  endow- 
mentN  and  yet  not  the  fittest  guide  for  so  enthusi- 
astic a  theologian  as  Mr.  Irving.  Hut  the  latter 
thooght  otherwise;  and,  discarding  all  his  former 
preceptors,  be  now  sat  at  the  feet  of  this  eloquent 
mystic,  in  the  new  character  of  a  silent,  htnnble  lis- 
tener. 

The  signals  of  a  downward  courM:  had  thus  been 
given,  and  the  thoughtful  friends  of  Mr.  Irving  looked 
on  with  sad  amdetv.  His  popularity  also  was  wear- 
ing out,  and  he  m|ght  be  tempted  into  some  strange 

measure  to  revive  it.    A  change  was  evidently  v.x 
hand,  but  what  was  to  be  its  commencement .-'  As 
yet  he  was  unprepareti  for  a  de[)arture  from  his  old 
standards,  or  the  promulgation  of  a  new  doctrine. 
But  the  field  of  prophecy  lay  tenptbi^  in  lus  way 
—that  field  which  has  been  common  to  expositors 
for  eighteen  centuries,  and  in  which  every  one  has 
been  held  free  to  entertain  his  own  opinion.  Here, 
then,  lay  the  allurement,  and  for  this  also  he  had  for 
some  time  been  unconsciously  under  n  ooone  of 
training.    In  1824  he  had  met,  in  company,  Mr. 
Hat  ley  Frere — a  gentleman  whose  mtnd  was  rnvdi 
em])loyed  in  the  expovition  of  the  book  of  Daniel  and 
the  ApocalyiiM-,  and  liy  whom  he  was  asked  to  take 
a  walk  into  tlie  lieMs  loi  the  breaking  up  of  the  party. 
As  they  strollc<l  along,  Mr.  Frerc  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expounding  his  views  on  the  fulhlroent  of 
prophecy,  and  found  in  Irving  a  willing  auditor. 
After  a  year  they  again  met,  when  the  subject  was 
resumed,  and  Irving  listened  with  the  same  docility 
which  he  was  wont  to  bestow  upon  Co!eridj;e.  He 
had  now  Ibund  a  new  guide  to  direct  as  well  as  a 
new  thcflBC  to  interest  him.   Thus  stood  matters 
when  he  was  invited  to  preach  the  anniversary  ser- 
mon of  the  Continental  Society  in  1825.    And  will 
it  he  iK-lievcd  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  plunged  ri^ht 
downwards  into  a  new  interpretation  of  prophet^? 
A  few  conversations  with  Frere,  who,  as  he  tboaght, 
had  furnished  him  with  the  ri^  key,  and  his  own 
miscellaneous  readings  upon  the  subject,  were  enough 
to  qualify  him  as  a  guide  upon  a  path  where  so  inaiiy 
tliou^imls  lia<l  ciroil    1  he  "oration."  as  niay  well 
be  supposed,  was  perplexing  in  the  extreme ;  ami 
while  some  of  his  audience  thought  that  he  «^  ad- 
vocating Catholic  emandpatioo,  otben  thought  that 
he  was  battling  against  it.   Some  of  the  leidiag 
members  of  the  committee  had  not  even  paticnoe  10 
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wait  the  issue  of  the  question,  but  left  the  church 
before  the  sermon  was  finished.  To  set  UnMdf 
ri^t  with  the  public,  as  well  as  announce  his  new 
interpretation,  Mr.  Irving  published  the  substance 
of  this  sermon,  which  swellerl,  as  he  wrote,  into  a 
work  of  voluminous  bulk,  under  the  title  of  Bai'vL  n 
mJ  It^ddity  Foredoomed  of  God.  He  was  the  firbt 
s^ontor  WM  ventured  to  connect  puticular  predic- 
tions with  the  events  of  the  French  RevohiHon.  Ac- 

coniing  to  him,  the  P.>p.icy  cnmmenccd  in  A.U.  533, 
which,  with  the  1 2()0  prophetic  days  or  years  of  its 
coffltinuance,  brings  Popery  down  to  the  year  1793, 
the  year  when  the  French  Revolution  commenced,  at 
which  date  Mr.  Irvinff  considers  the  reign  of  Popery 
to  have  been  superseded  by  th.it  of  Infidelity,  and 
the  jaitenents  upon  liahylon  to  have  commenced. 
Fiooi  tut  period  to  the  date  of  his  preaching,  com- 
prising a  yieriod  of  thirty  years,  six  vials,  as  he 
Imajpncd,  had  been  poured  out  upon  the  seat  of  tlie 
Beast  The  seventh  and  last  vial,  which  was  re- 
terred  for  the  destruction  of  infidelity,  he  calculated 
would  occupy  foity-tive  years  more,  thus  brinfjin;^ 
th;  consummation  of  Judgment  to  the  year  186S, 
when  the  millennial  kingdom  was  tO  OOtmnenoe  on 
earthy  with  Christ  himself  and  in  person,  as  its  sove* 
lelgn. 

Sia  h  luit  n  hx'wA  sketch  of  that  system  expository 
if  the  tullilineiit  of  prophecy  into  which  Irving  now 
threw  himself  with  headloi^  ardour,  and  of  which 
be  talked  as  if  it  were  the  sam  and  substance  of  re- 
velation. His  pulpit  rang  with  it,  and  with  it  alone ; 
hii  whole  conver^.ition  was  imbued  with  it;  and 
while  his  fervent  iinai;inati')n  revelled  with  .Tlnio-4 
supeihuman  excitement  r.mong  ])ictiires  of  ,\rni.i- 
^doo  and  the  millennium,  the  Inferno  and  Para- 
nso  of  his  preaching,  his  finger  incessantly  pointed 
to  the  year  1868  as  the  date  emblazoned  upon  the 
heavens  themselves,  at  which  all  old  things  were  to 
pass  away,  and  all  things  iK-comc  new.  And  with 
whut  de>ire  he  longed  to  live  to  this  year,  that  he 
tni^ht  behold  its  glories  with  his  own  bodily  eyes! 
Besides  his  work,  also,  of  Jiabylon  and  jHjfUeiify 
^nfyomeJ  of  uoJ,  his  active  pen  was  soon  resumed 
upon  the  s.inie  sulijcct.  In  the  course  of  his  studies 
on  the  completion  of  prophecy,  he  had  met  with  a 
production  that  in  some  measure  accorded  with  his 
own  views.  This  was  a  large  work  written  by  a 
Spanish  ecclenastic,  who  dironded  bts  liberal  and 
I'r  totniit  sentiments  under  the  character  and  name 
of  a  Jewish  convert,  to  escape  a  controversy  with  the 
In']iiisition;  and,  deeming  it  well  worth  the  notice 
of  the  British  public,  Mr.  Ir>'ing  immediately  studied 
the  Spanish  language,  translated  the  volume  into 
English,  and  published  it  in  1827  under  the  title  of 
**  7 he  Coming  of  the  Messiah  in  Glon'  and  Afa/fstv, 
by  Juan  J<js;i('.u  Heti  V.,  r.\.  a  Converted  Jew."  It 
was  not  long  before  his  zeal  and  eloquence  procured 
many  converts  to  his  opinions,  who  held  their  stated 
nectiags  st  Albuiy,  near  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  in 
the  mansion  of  Mr.  Drummond,  the  banker,  a  warm 
friend  and  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Irving.  The  result  of 
the>c  mectmgs  was  given  to  the  worl<l  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, in  three  volumes,  entitled  Dialo^us  on  Pro- 
fktey.  A  quarterly  periodical,  also,  called  the 
Miming  Watth,  was  soon  commenced  by  the  '*A1- 
bury  Sehrvol  of  rr^phets"  and  their  supporters,  in 
which  tlieir  peculiar  views  about  prophecy  and  the 
milictmium  were  advocated  and  illnstrated  with  great 
talent  and  fdausibility. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Irvine  if  he  had 
now  stoppc<l  sh<irt.  As  yet  his  views,  if  eccentric, 
had  been  cominrativeiy  harmless;  and  even  if  his 
calculations  had  l>een  erroneous,  he  h.id  only  failed 
m  a  tubject  where  such  men  a»  iiacoo,  Napier,  Sir 


Isaac  Newton,  and  Wbiston  had  been  in  fault.  But 
here  he  could  not  Stop.  He  had  commence  i  as  an 
independent  expotmder  of  propheqr,  and  he  must 
needs  be  the  same  in  doctrine  also.  Tt  was  about 
tlie  year  1827  that  he  was  observed  to  preach 
strange  sentiinenls  respecting  the  human  nature  of 
(jiur  blesseil  Redeemer,  as  if  the  Hcdy  One,  while  on 
earth,  had  been  peocaUe  like  any  son  of  Adam,  al- 
though completely  sinless  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  If  may  be  that  his  ideas  of  the  second  ad- 
vent of  Christ  in  1868,  and  the  nature  of  the  mil- 
lennial reign  which  was  then  to  commence,  had  thus 
secularized  and  degraded  his  conceptions  lespectii^ 
the  second  person  of  the  Godhead.  His  first  public 
annunciation  of  these  most  culpable  o]iinions  was 
before  the  London  Society  for  the  Distribution  of 
"(iospel  Tracts,"  in  whose  behalf  he  preached  a 
collection-sermon.  Many  of  his  hearers  were  aston- 
ished, and  not  a  lew  shuddered.  He  still  oontimied 
to  preach  upon  the  same  subject,  at  every  step  enter- 
ing  into  additional  error,  until  a  heresy  was  fiilly  or- 
ganized, which  he  fearlessly  published  to  the  world 
in  1828,  in  a  work  of  three  volumes  closely  printed 
in  octavo,  entitled  SemmUt  Ltttures,  and  Otauifiiai 
JXtnmrus.  These  disoounes,  and  his  new  oeed, 
one  might  think,  should  have  been  tmmediatdy  fol. 

lowed  by  trial  and  deposition.  Dut  heresy  is  a  diffi. 
cult  subject  even  for  the  grasp  of  a  church-court,  as 
it  doe>  not  always  wear  a  sufficiently  tangible  aiul 
specific  form.  Hesidcs,  it  was  not  always  easy,  lironi 
Mr.  Ir>ing's  language,  to  ascertain  the  fiill  amount 
and  nature  of  his  meaning.  On  every  subject  he 
spoke  as  if  there  w.is  no  degree  nf  com])arison  but 
the  superlative.  He  sonn,  however,  received  a 
silent  but  significant  warning.  Having  gone  down 
to  Scotland  in  1829,  he  was  desirous  oS  the  honour  of 
a  seat  in  the  (icneral  Assembly,  and  was  nominated 
a  ruling  elder  for  that  purpose  by  his  native  burgh 
of  .Annan.  Hut  the  Asscmldy  refused  the  .ippoint- 
ment.  His  heretical  sentiments  were  already  too 
well  known,  and  would  of  themselves  have  been 
sufficient  for  his  rejection.  But  the  refusal  of  the 
venerable  court  was  founded  upon  a  more  merciful 

f)rinciple;  as  a  non-resident  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
and,  and  as  an  ordained  minister  beyond  its  bounds, 
he  could  not  at  that  time  take  his  seat  as  a  ruling 
elder  among  them.  During  this  tour  Mr.  Irving 
was  not  otherwise  unoccupied ;  and  in  Dumfries  and 
its  ncighlnnirhood  he  preached  in  the  oj>en  air,  and 
in  a  style  that  astonishetl  his  sober-mindetl  country- 
men. His  sermons  on  these  occasions  comprised  all 
his  errors  in  doctrine,  and  all  his  singularities  of  ex- 
position, from  the  downfal  of  Popery  and  the  pecca- 
bility of  our  Saviour's  human  nature,  to  the  millennial 
reign  and  the  restoration  of  all  things,  whether  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral — from  man,  the  lord  of 
creation,  to  the  crawlmg  worm  or  the  senseless  stone. 

But  even  farther  yet  Mr.  Irving  w.xs  to  go.  A 
strange  religious  ftcnzy  had  commenced  at  Row  tutd 
Port-Glasgow,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  engendered  by 
extravagant  noti n-.  aSout  the  as.surance  of  faith  and 
universal  redemption,  under  which  several  weak 
minds  became  so  heated,  that  they  began  to  prophesy 
and  attempt  to  work  miracles.  But  the  most  re* 
markable  ])art  of  the  delusion  consisted  in  wild  py* 
the>ncss  ci>ntortions  into  which  the  favoured  of  the 
sect  were  thrown,  under  uhich  they  harangued, 
raved,  and  chanted  in  strange  unintelligible  utter- 
ances that  were  asserted  to  be  divine  Inspiration, 
speaking  miracoloosly  hi  languages  which  neither 
speaker  nor  hearer  understood.  It  was  a  cra/incss 
as  contemptible  as  that  of  the  IJuchanites  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  and,  like  the  system  of  I.lsj>eth 
Bucbao,  it  was  unsuited  for  a  permanent  hold  upon 
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the  Scotli^i  intellect;  SO  that,  while  its  action  was 
chiefly  conhncd  to  hysterical  old  women  and  dream- 
ing girls.  It  fietl  Into  nniversal  coatem|>t,  and  passed 

away  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  But  just  when  this 
mooii-govcrtKfl  tide  was  at  the  height,  one  of  its 
female  apDstlcs  went  tu  I.onihjn,  and  connecteil  hcr- 
bcUwtth  Mr.  Irving's  congregation,  many  of  whom 
were  fully  ripened  for  such  extiavaguioes.  They 
wefe  wont  to  memble  for  pmyer<nieetin0i  and  re- 
ligioas  exercises  at  the  eariy  hour  of  six  in  the 
morning,  and  there  the  infection  spread  with  electric 
rapidity,  whde  pruplicsying,  denouncing,  and  speak- 
ing in  unknown  tongues  took  the  place  of  prayer  and 
euloitalion.  As  in  the  cases  of  Row  and  P6rt- 
Glasgow,  also,  these  vlritations  at  first  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  female  sex,  and  a  few  unlucky  men, 
the  victims  of  feminine  susceptibility.  Hut  the  I-on- 
don  form  of  the  di!.case  soon  took  a  higher  llij^ht  than 
that  of  Scotland.  I'rivate  rooms  and  sessiun-houhcs 
were  found  insuflicicnt  for  such  important  manifesta- 
tions, and  they  were  darin^Iv  transferred  to  the 
church,  and  incorporated  with  the  solemn  public 
services?  And  how  could  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Irving 
brook  such  arrogant  interruptions?  liut,  alas!  the 
lion  within  him  was  tamed,  cowed,  and  chained  ; 
and  he  who  daringly  sought  to  be  more,  was  now  less 
than  man.  He  believed  that  the  second  pentecostal 
day  had  come,  of  wliicli  the  first  was  luit  a  type; 
tliat  these  were  the  divine  supematuml  manifestations 
by  which  the  SL'Cond  eoniutg  and  reign  of  Christ 
ui>on  earth  were  to  Ik:  heralded;  and  that  himself  the 
while  u.i,  the  honoured  John  the  Baptist,  by  whom 
the  coming  had  been  heralded  and  the  way  prepared. 

These  were  proceedings  wMch  the  diordl  could 
no  longer  tolerate,  and  the  case  was  taken  up  by  the 
London  presbytery  in  the  early  part  of  iSjo.  As 
yet  the  cnarge  brought  against  hira  was  only  that  of 
Beresy  one,  as  we  nave  ahready  mentioned,  so  difli- 
colt  to  sabstantiftte,  and  therefore  the  discusuon  was 
prolonged  for  eighteen  mouths  without  any  fnial 
result.  Hilt  during  the  interval  tlic  excesses  at  the 
(.'aledouian  t  Inirch,  Regent  Stpiare,  had  l>ecome  so 
wild,  and  withal  so  notorious,  lliat  the  question  of 
his  ofTence  was  no  looger  one  of  nice  metaphysical 
sul>tlety.  These  were  matters  of  fact,  not  of  mere 
opinion,  and  soon  received  from  the  depositions  of 
examined  witnesses  their  full  amount  of  proof.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that,  fcjr  some  lime,  Mr.  Irving  had 
lieen  in  the  practice  of  exalting  the  authority  of  the 
chiuch  as  paramount  and  supreme,  while  by  the 
chwch  he  meant  the  ministers  and  office-bearers  ex- 
clusively, in  their  courts  assembled  for  the  purposes 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  'I'lieir  dictates  were  in- 
fallible, and  therefore  to  l)e  received  without  ilisputa- 
tion  or  scruple.  It  was  the  system  of  his  favourite 
Hooker  pusnetl  into  the  extremes  of  riiseyism,  and 
even  of  downright  Popeiy.  Aooonling,  therefor^ 
to  his  own  teaching,  he  should  have  accepted  the 
i>reshvter)''s  award  with  implicit  sid>niis-)ion.  Hut  it 
happened  with  him,  in  his  own  com:,  as  it  has  ilone 
Widi  many  others,  that  this  paiticolar  instance  was 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  His  light  and 
knowledge,  his  vocation  and  labours,  were  superior 

to  those  of  his  brethren  ;  they  were  « urkiiig  and 
blundering  in  darkness,  upon  subjects  which  they 
were  not  worthy  t<>  mmprehcnd;  and  how,  then, 
could  they  be  qualiiicd  to  judge  in  such  a  case  as 
this?  Thi.s,  his  conclusion,  was  apparent  in  his  con- 
duct during  the  course  of  triaL  He  lost  patience 
during  the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  and 
charge<l  the  pre>bylery  with  being  a  "court  of  Anti- 
christ." His  defence,  which  occupied  four  hours  in 
the  delivery,  was  more  tlie  language  of  denunciation 
«od  rebuke  than  ctmfinnon  or  exculpation;  it  was 


even  a  fierce  defiance  and  full  rejection  of  prc>!)y- 
teries,  synods,  and  general  assemblies  tu  boot,  when 
they  came  in  contravention  with  himself  and  his  kirk- 
session.  The  result  of  this  trial  was,  that  he  was 
found  guilty  of  the  chaises  libelled  against  him,  and 
sentenced  to  deposition  from  his  IfKa!  cure  as  minis- 
ter of  the  Scotch  National  Church  in  Regent  Square. 
Regarding,  or  pretending  to  regard,  this  sentence  as  a 
mere  nullity,  he  attempted  to  hold  his  early  morning 
meetings  in  that  builalng  as  before;  but  when  he 

presented  himself  witli  his  filhiwers  for  th.it  pnnjoeei 
he  found  the  gates  locked,  and  .ill  access  refused. 
True  ti)  Ills  new  character,  he  iitterekl  an  awful  pri>- 
phelic  denunciation  at  this  rejection,  and  turned  away 
in  quest  of  another  place  of  meeting. 

This  was  but  the  first  step  of  M  r.  I rving's  ecclesias- 
tical punishment;  for,  though  deprived  othis church, 
his  standing  as  a  minister  of  tlie  C  lu-.rch  of  Scotland 
was  still    untouched.     The  (juestion  whether  he 
slujuld  thus  continue  was,  therefore,  to  Ix:  next  tried 
before  the  bar  of  that  presbyteiy  by  which  be  had 
been  ordained— the  presb)-tery  of  his  native  Annam. 
This  ecclesiastical  assize  was  held  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1833,  anil  Mr.  Irving  appeared  at  the  sum- 
mons.    His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was,  it' [  ■o<>ilile. 
Still  more  wild,  as  well  as  more  peremptoi}',  than  it 
bad  been  before  the  prc>sbyieiy  of  London.  The 
most  serious  part  of  hb  offence  was  now  to  be  taken 
into  account;  and  therefore  the  charge  against  him 
was,  of  "printing,  publishing,  and  di'-scniinating 
heresies  and   heretical  doctrines,  particularly  the 
doctrine  of  the  fiillen  state  and  sinihlness  of  our 
Lord's  human  nature."   His  answer  was  rather  an 
aathoritative  harangue  to  the  by-standers,  justifying 
his  doctrine,  and  commanding  them  to  receive  it. 
than  the  reply  of  an  olTicc-L>earer  to  his  court  tf 
judicature;  and  at  the  conclusion  he  wound  up  his 
rebellion  in  the  following  words:  "1  stand  here,  not 
by  constraint,  bat  wUlb^y.   Do  what  you  like.  I 
ask  not  judgment  of  you;  my  judgment  is  with  my 
(]«!;  and  as  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  spirit  of 
judgment  is  de|)ai1cd  from  it.     Ub '.  yc  kni  w  lu-t 
how  near  ye  are  to  the  brink  of  dc:>tructii>n.  Vc 
need  not  expedite  your  fall.    All  tarn  dead  around. 
The  church  is  stmggline  with  many  enemies,  but 
her  worst  is  within  herself— 1  mean  t fiat  wicked  As- 
sembly  !"    After  full  tri.-il  lie  was  found  guilty,  and 
the  sentence  of  licpoviti'm  \\.is  ju-l  about  to  l^e  })re. 
faced  with  prayer,  w  hen  a  loud  voice  was  heard  fiom 
a  pew  behind  Mr.  Irving,  exclaiming,  "Arise,  de- 
mit !— arise,  depart ! — ^flee  ye  oat,  flee  ye  out  of  her  I 
Ye  cannot  pray.    How  can  ye  pray  ?    How  en  ye 
pray  to  C  hrist,  whom  ye  deny?   Ye  c-ann.  t  1  ray. 
Depart    depart— flee- — flee!"'    T!;e  clr.iivli,  ..t  this 
late  hour,  was  almost  enveloped  in  <l.irkncss;  and 
the  crowd  of  2000  people  within  the  w.ills  started  to 
their  feet,  as  if  the  cry  of  "Fire!"  had  Ken  suddenly 
sounded.   But  a  minister,  on  lifting  up  the  solitary 
candde  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  searching 
cautiously  about,  discovered  that  the  worfls  were 
uttered  by  Mr.  Dow,  late  minister  of  Irongray,  who 
had  been  deposed  for  holding  sentiments  similar  to 
those  of  Mr.  Irving.   The  latter,  w  ho  seemed  to  con- 
sider  the  call  as  a  command  from  Heaven,  rose  opto 
<kpart ;  and  turning  his  colossal  form  toward  the 
passage,  which  was  almost  blocked  up,  he  thundered 
in  a  tone  of  impatience,  "Stand  I'orth  !  .Stand  forth! 
Whatl  Will  ye  not  olxry  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Cibost? 

As  many  as  will  obey  the  voice  of  the  Holv  Ghost, 
let  them  depart."   He  strode  onward  to  the  door, 

and,  jiausing  for  a  moment,  he  exclaimed — "Pmyer 
indecdl  Oh:"  Such  was  his  parting  salutation  to 
the  church  of  which  he  had  been  so  disiinguishcil  a 
minister.   In  a  few  minutes  more  the  sentence  of 
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\hc  prc^livtcn,-  wa<i  pronounced,  snd  hii  ooonectiaii 
uiili  ihc  church  ciusolveiL 

The  sulK>e<iuent  histofjr  of  an  inilividtttl  SO  good 
and  talented,  but  whose  ooane  wttbal  was  so  erratic. 
OMjbe  briefly  told.  Immediatdy  after  his  deposi- 
tion, he  conuneiiced  a  tour  of  o]>cn-air  jircaching  in 
Annan,  Dumfries,  and  other  places,  and  then  re- 
tunie<l  to  Loudon.  On  his  ejection  from  the  Cale- 
donian Church  in  Rq^nt  Squaie,  be  had  settled, 
wHh  a  great  portion  of  his  congregation,  who  followed 
him,  in  a  building  in  Newman  Street,  formerly  the 
picturc-galiery  of  Uenjaniin  West,  which  was  fitted 
up  fr<r  a  place  of  worship;  and  Iktc,  cuniplftfly 
removed  beyond  the  control  of  diurch-cuurts,  Mr. 
living  gtTe  nimself  up  to  his  prophets  and  prophet- 
CSMS.  whose  exhibitions  became  wilder  and  revela- 
liaas  more  abundant  than  ever.  A  new  creed,  a 
new  church,  and  new  ofiico-bcarcrs  and  rites  were 
soon  estabUshed  ;  itinerant  prcaclicr-.  were  sent  forth 
to  proclaim  the  advent  of  a  belter  world  at  hand, 
while  miracles,  effected  upon  the  weak<mioded  and 
hypochondriacal,  were  annonoced  as  incontestable 
proofe  of  the  divine  authority  of  thi'  new  system. 
M  length  50,000  wor>hippers,  and  nainerous  cha[H'l.s 
erected  throughout  England,  pnxlaimed  that  a  dis- 
tioa  sect  had  been  fully  established,  let  its  oer- 
manency  be  what  it  m  ight.    And  now  Mr.  Irving  nad 

attained  that  HI  oufr-iir:  (/.■-■ifj  which,  with  all  his 
heroic  and  di-mtcrested  laln)urs,  he  never  apjiears 
Ui  have  lost  sight  of  since  his  arrival  in  London. 
Bat  as  the  honoured  and  worshipped  mystagogtie, 
with  a  diatch  of  his  own  creation,  was  he  happy, 
or  even  at  peace  with  himself?  His  immeasurably 
long  sermons,  his  fref)uent  preachings  and  writings, 
his  incrcdil)Ie  tuils  buth  of  mind  and  body,  were 
possibly  agj^ravated  and  embittered  by  the  apostasy 
of  some  oi  the  most  gifteil  of  his  flock,  and  the 
Bonil  inconsistencicti  of  others ;  while  the  difiicultics 
of  managing  a  cause,  and  ruling  a  people  subject  to 
so  many  insjjirations,  .md  exhorted  in  so  many  nn 
known  tongues,  would  liavc  baffled  Sir  Harry  V  ane, 
or  even  Cromwell  himsdC  His  raven  locks  were 
already  inwted,  and  his  iron  frame  attenuated,  by 
piematore  old  age;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1834  he 
was  compelled  to  rrttirn  to  his  native  c<)iititr\'  for 
the  recovery  of  liis  liciUli;  ljut  it  was  u»)  late.  III-, 
disease  was  consumption,  against  which  he  stniiji^lcd 
to  the  last,  with  the  hope  of  returning  to  his  tlock  ; 
bat  on  arriving  at  Glasgow,  his  power  of  journeying 
was  coded  by  the  rapid  increase  of  his  malady;  and 
he  was  received  under  the  hospitable  riK)f  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  a  stranger,  where,  in  nmch  pain  and  sulTcr- 
ing,  he  lay  down  to  die.  In  his  last  hours  he  wa> 
visited  by  his  aged  mother,  and  his  sister.  Mr-.. 
Dickson,  to  the  first  of  whom  he  said,  "Mother, 
1  hope  you  are  happy."  Much  of  the  time  during 
which  he  was  sen.>d)lc  wa^  einployed  by  him  in 
fer>ent  prayer.  .\  short  time  bclore  he  expired,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  .NI  irtin.  his  father-in-law,  who  Stood  at  his 
bed-side^  overheard  him  faintly  uttering  wbstappeared 
t  portion  of  the  twenty-third  psalm  in  the  original ; 
and  on  repeating  to  him  the  first  vr  rsc  in  Hebrew, 
Mr.  Irving  immctiiately  followed  with  the  two  suc- 
ceeding ven»es  in  the  same  tongue.  Soon  after  he 
expired.  This  event  occurred  on  the  6th  of  Decern- 
her,  1834,  when  he  was  only  forty-two  years  old. 
His  death  occasioned  a  deep  and  universal  sensation 
in  Glasgow,  where  his  ministrv  as  a  preacher  had  com- 
menced, and  where  he  was  still  iK-loved  by  many. 
He  left  a  widow  and  three  young  children,  one  of 
then  an  infant  only  six  months  old  at  his  deceasci 

nrORY,  James,  LL.D.— This  exoellait  mathe- 
Waiidan  wa*  Ikmii  at  Dundee  in  1765.  After  he 
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had  attended  the  puldic  schools  of  Ms  n.itive  town, 
until  the  usual  course  of  an  Mnglisb  education  was 
finished,  his  father,  \\lf>  \.  as  a  watchmaker  in 
Dundee,  being  anxious  that  his  son  should  he  a 
minister,  sent  him  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrews, 
to  prosecute  those  studies  wliich  the  church  has 
appointed.  He  entered  tlie  college  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  continued  there  six  years ;  but  of  the 
various  departments  of  study  comprised  within  this 
oovne,  mathematics  attracted  b»  chief  attention; 
and  in  this  he  made  such  proficiency  as  to  attraec 
the  notice  of  his  lellow-studcnts,  as  well  a.s  of  the 
Rev.  John  W  est,  one  ot  llie  professors,  who  en- 
couraged and  aided  him  in  his  scientific  pursuits. 
After  these  college  terms  had  been  finish«l.  Ivory 
spent  two  years  at  St.  Andrews  in  the  study  of 
theology,  and  a  third  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
Sir  John  Leslie  for  his  class-fellow.  But  on  com- 
pleting his  theological  course,  and  leaving  the 
university,  in  1786,  instead  of  becoming  a  licentiate 
of  the  church,  as  his  lather  had  propmed,  he  became 
assistant  teadier  in  a  newly  established  academy  in 
Dundee,  where  he  continued  three  years,  and  after* 
wards  engage<l  with  some  otiicr  persons  in  a  factory 
for  spinning  flax,  which  was  erected  at  Douglastown, 
Foiurshire.  How  this  last  occupation,  of  which  he 
was  chief  superintendent,  coincided  either  with  his 
previous  studies  as  a  theolot^ian,  or  his  jireddt  etions 
a.s  a  mathematician,  does  not  di-tindiy  aj'ptar;  but 
the  result  was  a  failure;  for,  alter  litteeii  vears  of 
trial,  the  company  was  dissolved  in  1804,  and  the 
factory  closed.  During  all  this  period  Ivory  had 
])robably  employed  his  leisure  in  the  study  both  of 
Lnglish  and  foreign  works  upon  his  favourite  science 
- — pursuits  not  of  a  favourable  nature  certainly  for 
the  mechanical  operations  of  Hax-spinning.  He  had 
done  enough,  however,  at  all  events,  to  show  that 
his  leanings  were  not  towards  the  office  of  the 
ministry. 

The  next  cliange  that  Mr.  Ivory  underwent  was 
of  a  more  congenial  character,  for  it  was  to  a  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  in  tlw  Royal  Military 
College,  instituted  a  few  years  nrevions  at  Marlow, 
in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  he  laboured  with  great 
assiduity  in  his  new  cliarge,  and  afterwards  at  Sand- 
hurst, Berkshire,  when  the  college  was  removed  to 
that  quarter.  The  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  important  professorship  not  only 
met  with  the  high  approval  of  the  governor  of  the 
institution,  but  also  the  cordial  esteem  of  the  students, 
whom  lie  was  never  wearj'  of  instructing  in  a  science 
so  essential  to  the  militaiy  ]itof,  >>.,.n.  He  en- 
deavoured, in  his  lessons,  to  simplify  those  demon- 
strations that  had  hitherto  been  of  too  complex  a 
character;  and  for  the  more  ciTcctual  aocomplisbment 
of  this  pur]iose  he  also  ]niblishcil,  but  without  his 
name,  an  ediiion  of  Iv.Klid's  liUnuttts,  in  which  tie 
difficult  problems  were  brought  more  within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  understandings.  So  earnestly  and 
indefiktigably,  indeed,  were  these  duties  discharged, 
that  in  1819  Ms  heahh  unfitted  him  for  fiirther  pub- 
lie  exertion,  and  he  resigned  his  chair  in  Sandhurst 
College  Ix'fore  the  time  had  elapsed  that  entitled  him 
to  a  retiring  pension.  Hut  the  value  of  his  services 
was  so  iustly  estimated,  that  the  full  pension  was 
allowed  him.  with  which  he  retired  into  private  life, 
in  or  near  London,  where  he  ]misecute<l  his  favourite 
studies  till  the  period  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  2 1  St  September,  !&!>•  in  tlis  Mventy-aeveoth 
year  of  his  age. 

Snch  were  the  few  events  of  a  public  nature  that 
diancterized  the  life  of  ProHessor  Ivory;  bat  his 
actions  are  chiefly  to  be  found  fai  hia  adentific 
writing  whidi  were  hi^^y  estimated  fay  the  maihe> 
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maticinn;  of  his  day.    Of  these  we  ghw  the  feUow- 

inj,'  brief  enumeration  : — 

In  1796,  1799,  and  1S02  lie  s^-nt  tlircc  cc^mmuni- 
citions  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Ldinlnirj^li.  The 
first  of  these  was  entitled  A  Nrw  Scries  /or  the  Recti- 
JitatiM  9j  the  EUiAiet  the  aecond*  A  Am  Mdk«d»/ 
RewMng  Cubic  Eqmiimu ;  and  the  third,  A  Ntw 
an  J  L'nhrrs.i!  S.-''ufi.<rt  of  Kepler's  ProNein. 

To  tlR'^c  MKcceiieil,  between  the  years  1809  and 
1839,  fifu  :  :i  j  ai>eni,  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  and  published  in  their  7)raiuaeti»m. 
The  first  of  these.  Oh  the  Attraetiom  •/  Ifomo- 
l^eneoui  Etlif'siviir,  possesses  remarkable  merit,  in 
which  he  solveii,  in  a  new  and  simple  manner,  the 
altr.iiiions  ol  iIk-^c  clli))soi(ls  u]>on  points  situated 
on  their  exterior.  Three  of  these  were  >m  the 
AUractioHs  of  Sphtroidt,  in  which  he  substituted 
A  uroceas  of  aualjrsis  so  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
ceiebfated  Laplace,  that  the  latter  frankly  acknow. 
ledj^ed  the  superiority.  Another  communication, 
published  in  the  Transaeiians  for  1814,  is  entitled 
A  New  Method  of  Deducing  a  First  ApprcxiT>tiiti,m 
tt  the  OrbUof  a  Coma  fivm  Thrte  Gtoctntru  Ob- 
semaHont.  Two  of  the  Articles  contain  his  invest!- 
gations  on  the  subject  of  astronomical  refractions;  1 
and  four  on  the  equilibrium  of  lluid  bodies.  These  1 
titki  will  suffice  to  show  the  sabject*  that  chiefly  I 


occu]i:cd  Ills  nt'.enlinn.  Only  one  of  thev  papen 
was  puiL-ly  iiiathLniattcal,  ami  W.13  entitled  On  tkt 
'J hevry  cf  A//;.'i'.r  TrauscciiJcnts . 

Tlie  honours  that  were  conferred  upon  a  silent 
recluse  student,  such  as  Mr.  Ivoty  w«S|  showed  how 
greatly  his  scientific  acqnirements  and  his  writings 
were  vahied.  In  1814  the  Copley  medal  was 
atvacdcd  to  him  f<>r  liis  mathematical  communica- 
tions to  the  Royal  Society;  in  1826  he  received  one 
of  the  royal  medals  for  his  paper  on  Astronotmcal 
RefraetioHSf  published  in  1823;  and  in  1839  another 
royal  medal  was  bestowed  on  him  for  his  Titory  cf 
Astroiii'miid!  A'c/rncfioHSt  which  was  publi.sh<-d  in 
the  previous  year.  In  I8I5  he  was  clectcii  a  fellow 
<i|  tlie  Royal  .Society  of  London;  he  was  alwi  an 
honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  txiinbur^h, 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  01  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society;  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Ik-rlin,  and  of  the  Royal  S<>c:i;y  of 
Gottingen.  In  consequence  of  a  recommendation 
of  Ix>rd  Brougham  to  William  IV.,  Mr.  Ivory,  in 
the  vear  1831,  was  honoored  with  the  Hanoverian 
Guefphic  order  of  kn^>fathood,  and  a  pensioa  of 

IjC^oo  per  annum;  and  in  1S39  he  received  the 
diploma  of  Doctor  in  Laws  from  liic  university  of 
St.  Andrews. 


J. 


JAOK,  or  JAOHAUS,  Gilbert,  an  eminent 

mct.ij'hysician  and  medical  writer,  and  professor  of 
phil«)-,uj)hy  at  Leyilcn,  w.is  l>om  at  Al)crdccn,  as  has 
i)fen  asserted  (.illhom^h  lliere  seems  but  .s]i;^ht  ground 
for  fixing  the  dale  so  precisely),  in  ti>c  year  1578- 
£arly  in  Ufe,  and  apparently  before  he  had  com- 
menced a  rq^nlnr  aenes  of  litemrv  study,  he  lost  his 
father,  and  was  committed  fay  his  mother  to  the 
private  tuitinii  f)f  a  {>erson  imiiuhI  Thomas  Cap^ili. 
lie  afterwards  studic*i  under  Robert  llowie:  and  as 
that  individual  was  made  principal  of  Marischal 
CoUege  on  its  erection  into  a  university,  in  1593, 
it  is  probable  that  Jack  obtained  a  portion  of  his 
university  ducat  ion  at  .\berdeen,  although  he  is 
mentioneil  by  Kreher  as  having  studied  phdosophy 
at  St.  Andrews,  where  he  was  under  the  tuition  of 
Rotiert  Hay,  an  eminent  theoloj^ist.'  I>y  the  advice 
of  his  tutor,  who  probably  detecteil  in  Ids  mind  the 
dawningH  of  high  talent.  Jack  continued  his  studies 
in  the  universities  on  the  Continent.  He  remained 
for  some  time  at  the  colleges  of  llorlxirn  and  Ilelm- 
stadt,  when,  incited  by  the  high  fame  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Lqfdent  he  removed  thither  and  sought 
employment  as  a  private  teacher  in  expectation  of 
eventwdly  obtaining  a  profiRsorship.  His  amotion 
was  at  length  ^'ratified  by  his  niipnintmiTit,  in  I''xi4, 
to  what  had  been  in  gener.il  teriii>  e.illc-1  tlu;  phil  i- 
snphicii  ctiair  of  that  celebrated  in-tilulimi.  Sn)t- 
land,  which  seems  to  ha%'e  acquired  a  permanent 
celebrity  from  the  numerous  persevering  and  ambi- 
tious men  it  had  disperse*!  through  the  world,  was 
at  no  time  so  fruitful  in  its  supply  of  eminent  men 
as  during  the  lifetime  of  the  suJ>ject  of  our  memoir. 
Adolphus  Vorstius,  a  person  known  to  fame  chiefly 


^Frfkfri  TItrettrum  I  iti'twn  JlriKii  t:^'Hf  i  4,1  >  mint ,  ii  I  ??3. 
y,icl.i  urnHi'/iu-  ItHt^u^r  fii>i,itt>r;f»t.i,  ad  atademiam  Ah- 

HtM*  Hoitrtii  Hai-*o  Tkeolo^o  txi/'ru}. 


from  his  tributes  to  the  memory  of  some  eminent 

friends,  and  o  llenLnic  of  Jack  in  the  univetsihr  of 
Leyden,  in  a  luner;d  oration  to  his  memory,  nt>m 
which  the  materials  for  a  memoir  of  Jack  are  chiefly 
derived,  mentions  that  at  the  period  we  allude  to 
there  was  scarcely  a  oollece  in  Europe  fif  any  oele- 
br  ty,  which  did  not  number  a  Scotsman  anuwp  to 
1 1  >  fessois:  and  whetbv  from  the  meagre  tuition  in 
l  ur  own  universities,  or  other  causes,  most  of  the 
>iotsmen  celebrated  for  learning  at  that  period — 
and  they  were  not  a  few — began  their  career  of  fame 
abroad.  In  the  works  or  correspondence  of  the 
continental  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  centmy,  we 
frequently  meet  with  names  of  Scotsmen  now  lor* 
fiotten  in  their  native  country,  and  that  of  Jack  fre- 
cpieiitly  cKcurs,  accompanied  w;ih  niany  indications 
of  respect.  He  is  said  to  h.ivc  l)een  the  first  who 
tmight  mH^kytkttl  Lcydeu.  a  statement  fnmi  which 
we  may  at  least  presume  that  he  opened  new  branches 
of  inquirj',  and  was  celebrated  lor  the  originality  of 
the  system  he  inculcated.  During  his  professorship 
at  I^ydcn  he  studied  medicine,  and  look  his  dejjrec 
in  that  science  in  i6i  i. 

In  1612  appeared  his  first  work,  ImUhUionts 
Pfivsica,  Jitvmhttis  LmdMUHsis  ShuOs  fotiuimim 
dh  iiit,  republished  with  notes  in  1616.  This  trea- 
tise is  dedicated  to  Matthew  ()vcrbeg\i!u^  (Ovcrbcke). 
and  is  in  the  usual  manner  prefaced  by  l.iudatury 
addresses,  which  are  from  the  pens  of  men  of  cele- 
brity—Daniel Heinsius,  (ireek  professor  of  Lenlen 
(who  appropriately  uses  his  professional  bnpsage), 
Gaspard  Barlxus  the  professor  of  lo^ic  at  I  eyTien, 
and  Theodore  Sclirevelius  (probably  f.nhi  r  ;  t'  o 
lexicographer  Cornelius).  This  work,  r.Liun.i- 
standins  its  title,  will  be  readily  understood  to  be 
genernlTy  metaphysical,  and  the  portion  tending  to 
that  s]iccie!sof  aiscussion  bthat  fromwhidi  a  modem 
student  will  derive  most  satisfaction.  Tt  consis!*  of 
nine  books.    The  fiR>t  is  introduclor}-,  cuataiuui^ 
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dffinitions,  &c.,  the  second  is  **De  Natura,"  the 
ihir  !  '  I  i  -  Motu."  the  fourth  "De  Teinj>r)rc,"  the 
fifth  "Uc  C;vlo,"  the  sixth  "Dc  Corpore  Misto," 
theseTcnth  "Dc  Mctcuns,  '  the  eighth  "De  Anima," 
«ad  the  niath  "De  Anima  KationalL"  Apart  from 
Ae  doctrines  now  called  vulgar  errors,  for  an  adher* 
ence  to  which  the  limited  bounds  of  .)t:r  (uvn  know. 
IwJge  must  teach  us  to  excuse  our  lorcladicr-.,  tins 
work  niay  be  perused  with  interest  and  even  piotu. 
To  have  'de(wrted  from  the  text  of  Aristotle  might 
IttTe  been  considered  eqnal  in  heresy  to  a  denial  of 
anv  of  the  evident  l.i-.vs  of  nature;  liut  if  Jack  was, 
like  others,  a  uiero  CDnimentator  on  the  f^Tc:iit  law- 
giver Of  philosophers,  he  frequently  t!  iIils  original 
nan  in  ccmect,  clear,  and  logical  language;  his 
diKSSsions  on  time  and  motion  might  not  oc  im- 
grateful  to  a  student  of  Hutcheson  or  Reid;  and 
ili.ni^h  almost  unknown  to  his  countrj',  and  for- 
fj  iit.ii  in  his  native  city,  he  is  no  contemptible 
member  of  the  class  of  cuminon-scnse  philosophera 
of  whom  Scotland  has  boasted.  In  1624  Jack  pub- 
lished another  wortc,  entitled  Imtitutiontt  Midkat 
republished  in  163 1.  About  this  period  tits  celebrity 
hatl  rc.iched  the  I'liti^h  Klcs;  and,  like  his  illus- 
trious friend  and  comrade  \'ossius,  the  author  of  the 
Hittmry  cf  Peiaipanism,  lie  was  invited  to  fill  the 
chair  of  dvil  history  at  Ozfiird,  a  profler  he  declined. 
Tliis  eminent  man  died  on  Uie  17th  day  of  April, 
162S,  leaving  Ixjhind  him  a  widow  and  ten  duliircii. 
He  seems  to  liave  been  on  terms  of  intimate  and 
friendly  familiarity  with  the  greatest  men  of  the  age. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  hard  student,  to  liave  pos- 
saacd  vast  poweis  of  memory,  and  to  have  been 
more  attentive  to  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  to  his 
personal  appearance,  than  scholars  then  generally 


JACK,  or  JACHEUS,  Thomas,  a  classical 
scholar  of  eminence,  and  author  of  the  OrwmajtkoH 
JPottiaim.  The  period  of  the  birth  of  this  author  is 
unknown:  Dr.  M'Ctie  has  with  his  usual  industry 
nude  investigations  into  his  history,  but,  excepting 
the  circumstances  to  be  discovered  from  the  dedica- 
Um  to  his  work,  none  but  a  lew  bonen  lacts  have 
been  found,  which  mast  have  ill  repaid  the  labours 
of  the  search.  He  was  ma^u  r  o'  the  grammar- 
school  at  Glasgow ;  but  at  what  pcriotl  he  entered 
tliat  seminary  is  unknown.  He  relinauished  the 
Htnation  in  1574*  and  became  minister  of  the  neich- 
bearing  parish  of  Eastwood,  firom  which,  in  the 
aMOoer  of  the  time,  he  dates  his  book  "ex  s)-ha 
vnlgo dicta  oriental  1 his  work  is  entitled  "  Ottomas- 
UiVi  Pottu  uni,  sivc  propriorum  quibus  in  suis  monu- 
meotis  nsi  sunt  veteres  Poctx,  brevis  Descriptio  Toe- 
tica^  it  is  neatly  printed  in  quarto,  by  Wald^ravc, 
1592,  and  is  now  very  rare.  It  may  be  describ«i  as  a 
venitied  topographical  dictionary  of  the  localities  of 
classical  poetry,  expressing,  in  a  brit  iM  iiiuHr  ^dilom 
exceeding  a  couple  of  Tines,  some  characteristic, 
which  may  remind  the  student  of  the  subject  of  his 
leadings.  He  mentions  that  he  has  found  the  system 
advantageous  by  experiment ;  and  most  of  our  readers 
will  be  remindctl  01  the  repeau  !  attempts  to  teach 
the  rules  of  grammar,  and  other  matters  necessary 
to  U-  committed  to  memoiy,  in  a  similar  manner. 
Thesabject  did  not  admit  of  muchdepmce,  and  the 
dtlef  merit  of  the  author  will  be  acknowledged  in 
ifce  perseverance  which  has  amassed  so  many  refcr- 
cnoes  to  subjects  of  classical  research.  A  quotation 
of  the  fiist  few  lines  may  not  be  unaoeeptaUe:— 

"  Caucnsetu  vMiet  Abam  vcntura  prahtur, 
Argivum  I4&  sextus  Albas  rex,  martis  in  annia 

Acer,  Hyperiiincslr.i  I.vnc^-fMiue  parcntibus  Ortus; 
Htnc  ct  Abar.t.  1  li)r  .  M  r..  ,     t  jiir.i  t'elasgil, 
£k  cmba  laion  Ccotaunun  gt^t  Abaotaok 
TOU  U. 


iEneax  comitem  quo  nomine  clani*  habebal 

^^yp'i      fines  Abato«  jaccl  Insula  dirci: 
Quara  arcum  armavit  lino  natum  tcnao, 
AnnifcnB  Thncii  quondam  urfaa  Abdcfa  Celebris." 

This  passage  contains  the  accounts  of  Afaaxii« 
Ahnntiadae,  Abas,  Alntos,  and  Abdera. 

In  the  dedication,  which  is  addressed  to  James 
eldest  son  of  Claud  Hamilton,  comniendator  of 
Paisley,  a  pupil  of  the  author.  Jack  complacently 
mentions  that  he  had  been  induced  to  publish  bjr 
the  recommendation  of  Andrew  Melville  and  Bu- 
chanan, and  that  the  latter  eminent  person  had 
revised  the  work,  and  submitted  to  a  counter  re- 
vision of  works  of  his  own.  I'refixed  to  the  Oriont' 
attuon  are  encomiastic  verses  by  Robert  Pollock, 
Hercules  Pollock,  tHitridc  Sharpe.  Andrew  Melville, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Craig.  Dr.  M'Crie  has  discovered 
that  Tlujinas  Jack,  as  minister  of  Kutherglen,  was 
one  of  tho»-c\vtu)  in  1582  c)ji(io'-c-d  the  election  of 
Robert  Montgomery  as  Arthbisliop  of  Cilaagow. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1590;  he  is  mentioned  in  1593  as  a 
minister  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  of 
Taisley,  ancl  must  have  died  in  1596,  as  appears 
from  the  Testament  Teslamentar  of  "Eupliame 
Wylie,  relict  of  uffiqiihttl  Mr.  Thooias  Jak,  miar. 
atEattwod." 

JAMES  I.,  King  of  .'scots,  and  illustrious  both 
in  political  and  literary  history,  was  lK)m  at  Dun- 
fermline in  the  year  1394.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Robert  III.,  King  of  Scots  (whose  lather,  Robert  IL, 
was  the  first  sovere^  of  tne  Stuart  fomify),  by  hn 
consort  Annabclla  or  Annaplc  Drummond,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  l  irummond  of  Stobhall,  ancestor  of  the 
noble  family  of  Perth.  It  ap}>ears  that  John  Stuart, 
for  such  was  the  real  name  of  Robert  IH.,  had 
married  Amuiple  Drummond  at  a  period  antecedent 
to  the  year  1358;  as  fai  1357  be  and  his  wife  received 
a  charter  of  the  earldom  of  Athol  from  David  II. 
The  unusual  jicri'id  nf  thirty-seven  years  at  least 
must  thus  have  clapsc<i  l>elwcen  the  marriage  of  the 
parents  and  the  birth  of  their  distinguished  son. 
Their  ddest  child,  David,  bom  in  1373,  and  created 
Duke  of  Rothesay,  was  starved  to  death  by  his  uncle 
the  Duke  of  Albany  in  1402;  a  second  son,  John, 
died  in  infancy.  The  inheritance  uf  the  crtnvn  was 
thus  opened  upon  Prince  James  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  but  under  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
prospect  less  agreeable  thm  dangerous.  The  im- 
l)ecility  of  Robert  HI.  had  permitted  the  reins  of 
government  to  l)e  assumeti  by  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Alliaiiy,  who  nn  uit.iicd  a  transference  of  the  sove- 
reignty to  his  own  family,  and  scrupled  at  no  mea- 
sures which  might  promise  to  akl  mm  in  his  object 
There  was  the  greatest  reason  to  apprehend  that 
Prince  James,  as  well  as  his  elder  brolner  the  Duke 
of  Rothesay,  wouKl  l)c  removed  by  some  foul  means 
through  the  machinations  of  Alljany;  after  which 
the  existence  of  the  king's  female  children  would 
present  but  a  trifling  obstacle  to  his  annnming  the 
nj^hts  of  heir  presumptive. 

The  education  of  I'rince  James  was  early  confided 
to  Wardlaw,  liishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  learned 
and  excellent  prelate  who,  in  founding  the  university 
in  his  metropolitan  6xv,  became  the  originator  <^ 
that  valuable  class  or  Itntitittlom  in  Scotland. 
Sinclair,  Knrl  of  Orkney,  and  Sir  David  Fleming 
of  Cuml>ernauld,  were  among  the  barons  who  super- 
intended the  instruction  of  the  prince  in  martial  and 
athletic  exercises.  For  the  express  purpose  of  saving 
him  from  the  fangs  of  his  uncle,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  king  in  1405  to  send  him  to  the  coOft  of  Charles 
\T.  of  France,  where  he  might  at  oooe  be  safer  in 
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person,  and  receive  a  superior  cdacation  to  what 
could  be  obtained  m  bis  Ofwn  connlry.  With  tbis 
view  the  young  prince  was  privately  coifducted  to 

Kast  I.olhian,  antl  emliaikcd  on  Ifoani  a  vc^isel  at 
the  isle  of  the  Bass,  along  with  the  I'.  ul  of  Orkney 
ami  a  small  party  of  friends.  It  wouM  a)>j>ear  that 
he  thus  escaped  his  uncle  by  a  very  narrow  chance, 
as  Sir  David  Fleming,  in  letuming  from  the  place  of 
emharkation,  was  set  U)ion  at  Long  I  lermandstone 
*l>y  the  retainers  of  that  wicke<l  personage,  and  cruelly 
slain. 

James  pursued  his  voyage  tnwanls  France,  till, 
cruising  along  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  his  vessel  was 
seixed  DV  a  squadron  of  anned  uK-rchantmen  com- 
manded Dy  John  Jolyff,  and  belonging  to  tlie  port  of 
Clay.  Tliough  this  cvi  iit  took  {>lace  in  the  tiiiu-  >>( 
a  truce  Ik-iwccu  the  two  countries  (April  12,  1405), 
Henry  IV.  of  Kii;;land  reconciled  his  conscience  to 
the  detention  of  the  prince,  for  which,  indeed,  it  is 
highly  ])robable  he  had  made  some  arrangements 
previously  with  the  Duke  of  Albany,  his  faithful 
ally,  and  the  imitator  of  his  conduct.  When  the 
Earl  of  Orkney  jue^eiited  a  remonstrance  against 
such  an  unjustifiable  act,  assctting  that  the  educati<in 
of  the  prince  was  the  sole  object  of  his  voyage  to 
Fraooc^  he  turned  it  off  with  a  jest,  to  the  eflect  that 
he  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language, 
and  could  teach  it  as  well  as  the  King  of  France,'  so 
that  the  prince  would  lose  nothing  by  remaining 
where  he  was.  He  soon  showed,  however,  the  value 
which  he  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  prince's 
person  by  shutting  him  up  in  the  castle  of  Pevensey 
m  Sussex.  The  aged  King  of  Scotland  sank 
under  this  new  calamity;  and,  dying  April  4,  1406, 
left  the  nominal  sovereignty  to  hi%  ca|)tive  son,  hut 
the  real  power  of  the  slate  to  his  flagitious  brother, 
the  Dalce  of  Albany,  who  the  title  of 

governor. 

Having  no  design  against  the  mind  of  his  captive, 
Henry  furnished  him  ni  a  liberal  manner  witli  the 
means  ofcontinuing  his  education.  Sir  John  Pclham, 
the  constable  of  Pevensey  Castle,  and  one  of  the  most 
lUstinguished  knights  of  the  age,  was  appointed  his 
govemor;  and  masters  were  provided  for  instructing 
him  in  various  accomplishments  and  branches  of 
knowledge.  To  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Tytler,' 
"In  all  athletic  ami  manly  exercises,  in  the  use  of 
his  weapons,  in  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  bis  si>eed 
in  running,  his  strength  and  dexterity  as  a  wrestler, 
his  firm  and  fair  aim  as  a  joister  and  tooraeyer,  the 
young  king  is  allowed  by  all  contemporary  writers 
tn  li.-ivc  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  excellence  which  left 
most  of  his  own  age  far  behind  him ;  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  maturity,  his  figure,  although  not  so  tall 
as  to  be  majestic  or  imposing,  was,  from  its  make, 
peculiarly  adapted  for  cxodlence  in  such  accomplish> 
nients.  Ilis  chest  was  broad  and  full,  his  arms  some- 
what long  and  muscular,  his  flanks  thin  and  spare, 
and  his  limbs  beautifully  f  irmed  ;  so  as  to  combine 
elegance  and  lightness  with  streiii^th.  In  throwing 
the  hammer,  and  propelling,  or,  to  use  the  Scottish 
phrase^  'putting'  the  stooc^  and  in  sluU  in  archery, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  an  andent  dironide,  that 
n-tnc  in  his  own  dominions  could  surpass  him.  .  .  . 
To  skill  m  warlike  exercises,  every  youthful  candidate 
for  honour  and  for  knighthood  was  expected  to  unite 
a  variety  of  more  paofic  and  eleamt  accomplish' 
ments,  which  were  Intended  to  render  him  a  delight- 
ful companion  in  the  hn!l,  as  the  others  were  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  field. 


I  It  will  l>c  r<-c<illccicd  t}).-it  French  wa»  the  common  lan^uafe 
of  the  court  i>f  England,  and  n(  all  lenl  and  public  bmiBfis. 
till  the  age  fi>llo«ring  that  of  Henry  IV. 


The  sdenoe  of  nnsic,  both  in«tnmiental  and  vocal; 
theoompoaitioaand  recitation  of  ballads,  roundelays 
and  other  minor  pieces  of  poetr)- ;  an  acquaintance 

with  the  romances  and  the  writings  of  the  popular 
poets  of  the  times — were  all  essential  liranchcs  in  the 
system  of  education  which  was  then  ailopted  in  the 
castle  of  any  feudal  chief;  and  from  Peliuun.  who 
had  himsdf  been  brought  up  as  the  squire  erf  the  Doke 
of  Lancaster,  w^e  may  lie  confident  that  the  Scottish 
king  received  every  advantage  which  could  be  con- 
feire'I  by  skilful  instructors,  and  by  the  most  ample 
opportunities  of  cultivation  and  improvement.  Such 
loaons  and  exhibitions,  however,  might  have  been 
thrown  away  npon  many,  but  James  had  been  bora 
with  those  natural  capacities  which  fitted  him  to 
excel  in  them.    He  im^-i-^sed  a  fine  and  correct 
musical  ear;  a  voice  nliieh  was  rich,  flexible,  and 
sufficiently  powerful  for  chamber  music;  and  an 
enthusiastic  delight  in  the  art,  which,  unless  con- 
trolled by  strong  good  tense^  and  a  feeling  of  the 
higher  destinies  to  which  he  was  called,  might  have 
lc<l  to  a  dangerous  devotion  to  it.    .    .    .    Cut  off 
for  a  long  and  tedious  pi  riixl  from  bis  crown  and  bis 
people,  James  could  afford  to  spend  many  hours 
each  day  in  the  cultivation  of  accomplishments  to 
whicht  under  other  circumstances*  it  would, have 
been  criminal  to  have  given  up  so  mndi  of  his  time 
And  this  will  easily  account  for  that  high  musical 
excellence  to  which  he  undoubletily  attaineti,  and 
will  explain  the  great  variety  of  inirtruments  upon 
which  he  performed.   ...   He  was  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  language,  as  hx  at  least  as  was 
permitted  by  the  rude  and  barbarous  condition  in 
which  it  existed  previous  to  the  revival  of  letter*. 
In  tlieniriL;^',  oratory,  ami  grammar—  in  tlie  civd  and 
canon  laws  he  was  instructed  by  the  best  masters; 
and  an  acquaintance  with  Norman-French  was 
cessarily  acquired  at  a  court  where  it  was  still  car* 
rently  spoken  and  highly  cultivated.    Devoted,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  to  these  piirsnits.  Tames  nj-iH-ars  to 
have  given  his  mind  with  a  still  stronger  bias  to  the 
study  of  English   jwetry,  choosing  Chaucer  and 
Gower  for  his  masters  in  the  art,  and  entering  with 
the  ntmoflt  ardour  faito  the  gnat  object  of  the  fint 
of  these  illustrious  men — the  improvement  of  the 
English  language,  the  production  of  easy  and  natural 
rliymcs,  and  the  refinement  of  jiottical  numbers  ftXM 
the  nide  compositions  which  had  preceded  him." 

Thus  passed  >  ears  erf  restiaint,  unmarked  by  any 
other  incident  than  renoval  liom  one  place  of  cap- 
tivity to  another,  till  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1414. 
On  the  very  d.iy  after  this  event  the  "^-aiLuit" 
Henry  V.  orderevl  his  royal  prisoner  to  be  rcnipvtil 
to  close  confinement  in  the  Tower.  In  {^cnrral. 
however,  the  restraint  imposed  upon  the  younj;  liing 
was  not  inconsistent  with  his  enjoyment  of  the  plea- 
sures of  life,  among  which  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
must  have  l>cen  the  intercourse  which  he  was  allowed 
to  hold  with  his  Scottish  fiiends.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Tytler,  that  the  policy  of  the  English  Itings 
in  this  matter  was  much  reguated  fay  the  tenor  ia 
which  they  held  a  mysterioai  person  reaidiiw  at  the 
Scottish  court,  under  the  deagnationof  Khtg  Kkhard, 
and  who  was  the  object  of  perpetual  conspiracic* 
among  the  enemies  of  the  house  of  I.aiicastcr.  It 
is  at  least  highly  probable  that  Albany  m.aintaiiicd 
that  penonage  as  a  kind  of  bugbear,  to  induce  the 
English  monarch  to  keep  a  dose  guard  over  his 
nejiiiew. 

The  Duke  of  .Albany  died  in  14 10.  and  was  we- 
cecdeil  as  governor  by  his  eldest  son  .\lurdoch,  »h'> 
was  as  weak  as  his  father  had  been  energetic  and 
ambitious.  About  the  same  time  a  hrgc  p.arty  of 
Scottish  kn^ls  and  their  retaiaen  praoeedci^  aa<^ 
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the  commrjTul  of  tlie  Earl  of  Buclian,  second  son  of 
AHaiiy,  to  .as^ivt  the  French  king  in  re[>elling  the 
efforts  which  Henry  V.  of  Kngland  was  making  to 
nia  the  sovereignty  of  France.  In  ttie  hope  per- 
mfn  of  gaining  his  deliverance,  Janwi  W«S  po"- 
sraded  by  Kin;:;  Henry  to  accompany  Htm  to  France, 
STi'l  !o  j  nn  uith  him  in  taking  the  opposite  si' ic  tn 
that  which  was  assumed  by  this  party  of  his  subjects. 
But  of  this  part  of  his  life  no  clear  account  is  pre- 
ieired;  only  the  consideration  which  he  attained 
with  the  Ei^^ish  khig  is  amply  proved  by  hit  acting 
(1422)  as  chief  mourner  at  his  funeral.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, was  an  event  which  he  had  little  reason  to 
regret,  as  it  oju  n:-  1  a  prospect  of  his  obt.iining  his 
liberty,  a  circumstance  which  wouUl  scarcely  have 
tal.LP.  place  during  the  life  of  Henry ;  or,  at  least, 
while  that  prince  lived,  James  could  not  loolc  forward 
to  any  definite  period  for  the  termination  of  hit  cap- 
tivity. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  appointe<l  pro- 
tector of  England  on  the  death  of  Henry,  adopting 
a  wiser  policy  with  re^rd  to  Scotland  than  that 
nooareh  lud  pursued,  <mered  to  deliver  up  the  Scot- 
tish king  on  payment  of  a  ransom  of  ;^40,ooo,  to  be 
paid  within  six  years  by  half-yearly  payments,  and 
ttiat  hostages  should  l)e  i;iven  for  the  (liithfui  iiqui  la- 
tion  of  the  debt.  The  Kn^lish,  disavowing  the  term 
nuisom  as  derogatory,  in  this  instance,  to  the  national 
chaiacter  and  (uipittjr»  alleged  that  the  pecuniair  con- 
sideratioQ  was  demanded  as  payment  of  the  Icing's 
nuintenance  while  in  Kngland;  but  as  Henry  V. 
allowed  only  /ijoo  a  year  for  this  purpose,  an<i  the 
term  of  James'  captivity  was  alwut  nineteen  years, 
giving  thus  an  amount  of  something  more  than 
Xij,ooo  altogether,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  be  losers  by  the  transaction — 
though,  as  the  money  wxs  never  paid,  they  certainly 
were  not  gainers,  .-\ftt-i  .i  ^ood  dt-ai  of  delay,  and 
much  discussion  on  both  sides,  the  arrangement  for 
the  liberation  of  the  king  was  finally  adjusted  by  the 
Scottish  commissionen  who  proceeded  to  London 
far  tliat  ])ur[>ose,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1423 ;  and 
amongst  other  securities  for  the  stipulate<l  sum,  ten- 
dered that  of  the  Imrghs  of  Kdinburgh,  I'erth,  Dun- 
dec,  and  Aber  lecii.  I'reviously  to  his  leaving  Kng- 
land, James  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  Duchess 
of  Clarence,  niece  ol  Richard  1 1.  To  this  lady  the 
Scottish  monarch  had  been  long  attached.  Her 
beauty  had  inspired  his  muse,  and  was  the  frequctit 
theme  of  his  song.  Amon.;st  the  ptKMns  nttnljuted 
to  the  royal  poet,  there  is  one  entilletl  A  .Sdir^^  cn 
Absentf,  beginning  "Sen  that  the  eyne  that  workis 
my  weiUair,"  in  which  be  bewails,  in  attains  breath- 
ing  the  warmest  and  most  ardent  attachment,  the 
absence  of  his  mistress;  and  in  the  still  more  elalx)r- 
ate  production  of  the  A'in/s  Quatr,  he  thui  speaks 
ef  her:— 

"Ofhir-imy,  the  fiir;n  pif  I  "iall  write 
'I'oward  hef  j^oliiin  h  iirr  and  rich  atyrfl^ 
In  fret  wiic  couchit  with  perlis  white; 
And  ETcte  balas  lemyng  as  the  fire. 
With  many  aiM  onwnuit  whI  Mphire: 
Aad  00  htr  hide  a  ehaplat  Iresli  of  hewe 
Of  plumya  panb  rede,  and  white,  and  bine.** 

In  this  l>eautiful  poem  the  enamoured  king  describes 
hiouelf  as  having  first  fallen  in  love  with  his  future 
<pieen  as  she  was  walking  in  the  gardens  imder  the 

tower  nt  Win  I -or,  in  wliich  he  wns  cntifmcd. 

It  is  probable  that  he  lost  no  time  in  making  his 
fair  enslaver  aware  of  the  conquest  she  had  made, 
and  it  is  also  likely  that  her  walks  under  the  tower 
were  not  rendered  less  fiequcnt  by  dtsoonrery. 
The  q>lendour  of  Joanna's  dress,  as  described  in  this 
poem,  is  very  remarkable.  She  seems  to  have  been 
coveted  whh  jewels  and  to  have  been  ellafether 


nrmyed  in  the  utmost  m.ignificencc  ;  not  improbnldy 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  eyes  that  were  upon  her. 
The  result,  at  all  events,  shows  that  the  captive 
prince  must  have  found  means  sooner  or  later  of 
eommanicating  with  the  fair  idol  of  his  afTections. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
church  of  St.  Mary's  Overy  in  Southwnrk  ;  the  king 
receiving  with  his  bride  as  her  marriage  ]>ortion  a 
discharge  for  ;f  10,000  of  his  ransom  money  ! 

James  was  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age  when 
he  was  restored  to  his  liberty  and  his  kingdom. 
Proceeding  first  to  Kdinburgh,  where  he  celebratc<l 
the  Ic^tiv.il  (if  l'.:"isler,  he  afterwartls  went  on  to  Scone, 
accompanied  liy  his  queen,  where  they  wvre  lx)th 
solemnly  crowned  ;  Afurdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  as 
Earl  of  Fife,  performing  the  ceremony  of  installing 
the  sovereign  on  the  throne. 

Immediately  after  the  coronation  James  convoked 
a  parli.iment  in  Perth,  and  by  the  proceedings  of 
that  assembly  gave  intimation  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  commencement  of  a  vigorous  reign.  Amongst 
many  other  wise  and  judicious  ordinations^  this  na« 
tiona]  council  enacted,  that  the  king's  |)cace  should 

be  firmly  held,  an  !  1:1  private  wars  allowed,  and 
that  no  man  shmiKi  travel  with  a  greater  number  of 
r.taincrs  than  he  could  maintain  ;  that  a  sulTicieni 
administration  of  law  be  appointed  throughout  the 
realm;  and  that  no  extortion  from  churchmen  or 
farmers  in  particular  be  admitted.  James  had  early 
been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  arresting  with 
a  vigorous  and  unsparing  hand  the  jimgrrssof  that 
system  of  fraud  and  rapine  to  which  the  country  had 
been  a  prey  during  the  r^endes  that  preceded  his 
accession  to  the  throne ;  a  policy  which,  perhaps, 
though  both  necessary  and  just,  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  he  carried  too  far,  or  at  least  prosecuted 
with  a  mind  not  tempered  by  judicious  and  humane 
Considerations.  When  first  informed,  on  his  arrival 
in  the  kingdom,  of  the  lawlessness  which  prevailed 
in  it,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimeil,  "By  the  help  of 
God,  though  I  should  myself  lead  the  life  of  a  dog, 
I  shall  make  the  ke^  keep  the  castle,  and  the  bush 
secure  the  cow."  I  !  .m  such  a  resolution  as  this 
nothing  could  have  been  wiser  or  more  praiseworthy, 
and  he  certainly  did  all  he  could,  and  probably  more 
than  he  ought,  to  accomplish  the  desirable  end  which 
the  sentiment  proposed ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 

somewl'.at  indisciiminating  in  his  \fnL^'csnce.  'Oiis 
iniliscriiiiinatioii  may  be  only  ajij  aieiit,  and  may 
derive  its  characte  r  Ui<m  ll.e  inijurlectness  of  the 
history  ot  that  jienod  ;  liut  as  we  judge  of  the  good 
by  what  is  upon  recortl,  we  are  bound  to  juilj.;e  of 
the  bad  by  the  same  rule;  and  it  would  be  rather  a 
singular  mischance  if  error  and  misrepresentation 
were  always  and  exclusively  on  the  side  of  tlie  latter. 
It  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  a  remarkable  humanity, 
or  any  remarkable  inclination  to  the  side  of  mercy, 
were  by  no  means  amongst  the  number  of  James' 
good  qualities,  mtmeroos  though  these  assuredly 
were.  With  the  best  intentions  towards  the  im- 
provement of  his  kingilom,  and  the  bettering  of  the 
condition  of  his  subjects,  laim  s  had  yet  the  misfor- 
tune to  excite,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
a  very  general  fteling  of  dissatisftetion  with  nis 
govefnnent. 

Hiis,  amongst  the  aristocracy,  proceeded  from  the 
severity  with  which  he  threatened  to  visit  their 
oftences;  an<l  amongst  the  common  pcof)Ie,  from  his 
having  imposed  a  tax  to  pay  the  ransom  money 
stipulated  for  his  release  from  captivi^.  This  tax 
was  proposed  to  be  levied  at  the  me  of  twelve 
pennies  in  the  pound  on  all  sorts  of  pndoc^  on 
farms  and  annual  rents,  cattle  and  grain*  and  to  Ctm* 
tinue  ior  two  yean.   The  tax  was  with  great  diffi* 
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culty  collected  liic  first  year,  but  in  the  second  the 
popular  imuatience  and  dissatisfaction  became  so 
general  and  so  marked,  that  the  king  tboogbt  it 
advisable  to  abandon  it ;  and  the  coosequenoe  was, 
a«  already  remarked,  that  the  debt  was  never  dis- 
charged. The  reluctance  ot'  the  nation  to  pay  the 
price  of  their  prince's  freedom  may  appear  ungenerous, 
and  as  implying  aa  indifTerence  towards  him  per- 
sonally; but  this  is  not  a  necessary,  nor  is  it  the  only, 
conclusion  whidi  may  be  infemcd  fion  the  cifcuni* 
stance.  It  is  probable  that  they  may  have  considered 
the  demand  of  England  unreasonable  and  unjust, 
and  it  certainly  was  Ixuli,  seeing  that  James  was  no 
prisoner  of  war,  but  had  l)cen  made  captive  at  a  time 
when  the  two  kingdoms  were  at  peace  with  each 
other.  To  make  him  prisoner,  therefore,  and  make 
him  p:\y  for  it  too,  seems  indeaJ  to  have  been  rather 
a  hard  case,  and  sucli  it  was  probably  esteemed  by 
his  subjects.  The  policy  which  James  proposed  to 
adopt  was  not  limited  to  the  suppression  of  existing 
evils,  or  to  the  prevention  of  their  recurrence  in  time 
to  come,  but  extoided  to  the  punishing  of  oflences 
long  since  committed,  and  of  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, though  we  are  told  the  results,  we  are  left 
uninlormed  of  the  crime.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign 
he  hail  or<iere<J  tlie  arrest  of  Walter,  eldest  son  of 
Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  the  late  regent,  together 
with  that  of  Idalcobn  Fleming  of  Cmnbemauld,  and 
Thomas  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock ;  and  soon  afterwards, 
taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  a  meeting 
of  parliament  at  I'erth,  which  he  had  convoked  pro- 
bably for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  within  his 
reach,  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  Murdoch  himself 
his  second  son  Alexander  Stewart,  the  Eails  of 
Douglas,  Angus,  and  Marcii,  aod  twen^  otber  geB-> 
ticmcn  of  note. 

The  vengeance,  however,  which  gave  rise  to  this 
proceeding,  was  followed  out  only  in  the  case  of 
Albany;  at  least  his  punishment  only  is  recorded  in 
the  aooounts  given  by  our  historians  of  this  transac- 
tion, while  all  the  others  are  allowed  to  drop  out  of 

sight  without  any  further  notice  of  them  in  ci>nnec- 
tion  with  that  event.  Indeed  the  whole  of  this  pcriixi 
of  Scottish  history  is  exceedingly  obscure  ;  much  of 
it  is  confined,  inconsistent,  and  inexplicable,  and  is 
therefore  indebted  almost  wholly  to  oonjectnre  for 
any  interest  it  possesses,  and  perhaps  no  portion  of 
it  is  more  obscure  than  that  which  includes  the  oc- 
currence whicli  has  just  liceu  iiilmk-l  !>).  The  king's 
vengeance  is  said  to  have  i)een  exclusively  aimed  at 
AH-any.  Then,  wherefore  the  arrest  of  the  others? 
liecause,  it  is  said,  they  were  the  friends  of  the  late 
regent,  and  might  have  defeated  tlie  ends  of  justice 
had  they  been  left  at  IiV>crty,  or  at  least  might  have 
been  troublesome  in  the  event  of  his  condemnation. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact,  that 
several  of  those  arrested  with  Albanw  were  of  the 
jury  that  fonnd  him  guilty  on  bis  trial,  which  took 

Clacc  a  few  weeks  afterwards?  All  that  wc  certainly 
now  of  this  matter  is,  that  Murdoch  was  committctl 
a  dose  jirisonor  to  Carlaveroc  Castle,  wlnle  his 
duchess,  Isaljclla,  shared  a  similar  fate  in  Taiitallon, 
and  that  the  king  immediately  after  seized  upon 
and  took  poiicssion  of  his  castles  of  Falkland  in 
Fife  and  Downe  fn  Mentelth ;  that  soon  afbnrwards, 

.Albany,  with  his  two  sons,  Walter  .Tml  Alexander, 
together  with  the  aged  Earl  of  Lennox,  were  broiit^ht 
to  trial,  condemned  to  death,  and  bcheade  i.  The 
principal  offence,  so  far  as  is  known — for  on  this 
point  also  there  is  modi  obscurity — chai]|ed  aolnst 
those  unfortunate  persons  was  their  havmg  mlapi* 
dated  the  royal  revenues  while  the  king  was  captive 
in  F,ni;lan(l.  The  fate  of  the  two  sons  of  the  regent, 
who  were  remarkably  stout  and  handsome  young 


men,  excited  a  good  deal  of  commiseration.  The 
moment  their  sentence  was  pronounced,  they  were 
led  out  to  execution.  Their  lather  and  Lennox  were 
t>eheaded  on  the  following  day.  The  scene  of  this 
tragedy  was  a  rising  ground  immediately  adjoining 
Stirling  Castle. 

It  is  not  improl>al)!e  that  circumstances  unknown 
to  us  may  have  warranted  this  instance  of  sanguinaiy 
severity  on  the  pan  of  the  king;  but  it  is  unfortunate 
for  his  memoir  that  these  drcumstances,  if  they  dM 

exist,  should  be  unknown;  for  .is  it  m  sv  stands,  h-* 
oinnot  l)e  acquitted  of  cruelty  in  this  case,  as  \*cli  as 
some  otlier>,  ofherwi.se  tlian  by  alleging  that  he  was 
incapable  of  intlicting  an  unmerited  punishment— a 
defence  more  gowrous  than  satisfiKtory.  The  par< 
liainanta,  however,  which  James  convoked,  continued 
remarkable  for  the  wisdom  of  their  decrees,  for  the 
numlxrr  of  salutary  laws  which  they  enacted,  and  for 
the  anxiety  generally  which  they  discovered  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  Amongst  the  most 
curious  of  their  laws  is  one  which  forbids  any  naa 
who  has  accused  another  from  being  of  the  jury  on 
his  trial !  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  were  the 
notions  of  jurisprudence  which  permitted  the  exist- 
ence of  the  practice  which  this  statute  is  meant  to 
put  an  end  to.  The  allowing  the  accuser  to  be  one 
of  the  jur)'  on  the  trial  of  the  person  be  has  accused, 
seems  an  absurdity  and  impropriety  too  palpable  and 
gross  to  be  apologized  for,  even  by  the  rudeness  and 
l*arbarity  of  the  times.   .Another  curious  statute  of  this 

!>eriod  enacts,  that  no  traveller  shall  lodge  with  hts 
ifiends,  but  at  the  common  inn.  The  object  of  this 
was  to  encourage  tiiese  institutioos,  only  about  this 
time  first  established  in  Scotland  They  seem,  haw- 

ever,  \cry  so  mi  to  have  become  popular,  as  it  v.is 
shortly  aitervvauis  enjomed  by  act  of  parliament,  that 
no  one  should  remain  in  taverns  after  nine  u'ciiKk.  at 
night.  This  of  course  was  meant  only  to  apply  to 
those  who  resided  near  the  spot,  and  not  tOtnfvDcn 
at  a  distance  from  their  homes. 

The  subjugation  of  the  Highlands  and  Isles  next 
occupied  the  attention  uf  the  stem  anil  active  mon- 
arch. These  districts  were  in  the  most  lawless  state, 
and  neither  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  jior- 
liament  nor  the  king,  With  the  view  of  introdad^g 
a  better  order  of  things  into  these  savage  provinots, 
and  of  briti;,'in^'  c()n<lign  j  iunisliment  some  of  the 
most  turbulent  clucftains,  James  assemblc<l  a  par- 
liament at  Inverness,  and  specially  summone'i  the 
heads  of  the  clans  to  attend  it.  The  summons  was 
obeyed,  and  aboot  fifty  chieftains  of  '••rions  degrees 
of  note  lad  powtr  arrived  at  InvcniesB  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  were  all  made  prisoners;  amongst 

the  rest  .Alexander,  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Several  of 
them  were  instantly  beheaded  after  a  summary  trial, 
the  others  were  distributed  throughout  the  difTcreot 
prisons  of  the  kingdom,  or  kept  in  ward  at  ihe  caalcs 
of  the  nobility.  The  greater  part  of  Aem  wcR 
afterwards  rwt  to  death,  and  the  remainder 
restored  to  liberty.  With  a  degree  of  cruelty  whica 
the  case  docs  not  seem  to  warrant,  the  Countess of 
Ross,  the  mother  oi  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  was  made 
a  prisoner  along  with  her  son,  and  was  long  detained 
in  captivity  in  the  island  of  Inchcolm  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  Alexander,  alter  a  year's  confinement,  «as 
allowed  to  return  to  his  own  country,  on  condition  that 
he  would  in  future  refrain  from  all  acts  of  violence; 
his  mother  in  the  meantime  being  held  a  hostage  for 
his  good  conduct.  Equally  regardless,  however,  of 
his  prondses  and  tbe  imdicsment  of  his  pareol,  he^ 
soon  after  regaining  his  liberty,  with  a  large  body 
of  followers  attacked  and  burned  the  town  of  Inver- 
ness. James,  to  revenge  tliis  outrage,  inst.intlv  col- 
lected an  army  and  marched  against  the  pcipetnuor, 
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%rhom  he  overtook  in  the  nekhbourbood  of  Loch- 
aber.    A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Lord  of  the 

Isles,  who  is  said  to  have  had  an  army  of  I0,000 
men  under  him,  was  totally  defeated!.  Humbled  by 
this  tni-fiirlune,  Alexander  soon  after  made  an 
attempt  to  procure  a  reconciliation  with  the  king, 
bat  fiJling  in  this,  he  finaUy  resolved  to  thnnv  liim- 
■elf  opon  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign.  With  this 
view  ne  came  privately  to  Edinbun^'h,  and  attired 
only  in  his  shirt  and  drawers,  he  placed  liiiiisclf  be- 
fore the  high  altar  of  llolyrood  Church,  and  on  his 
kaeeSk  ia  presence  of  the  queen  and  a  number  of 
■ol>le^,  pfoentcd  his  naked  swoid  to  the  king^.  For 
this  act  of  hnmillation  and  humble  nbmiisioa  his 
life  was  spared ;  but  he  was  ordered  Into  dow  con- 
finement m  the  castle  of  Tantallon. 

Some  curious  and  interesting  considerations  natu- 
rally present  themselves  when  contemplating  the 
ttnnMctions  jnst  spoken  of.  Amongst  these  a  feeling 
of  wiinder  is  excited  to  find  the  summons  of  the 
kin„'  to  the  tierce  lawless  chieftains  of  the  Highlands 
so  readily  obeyed.  To  see  them  walk  so  tamely 
into  the  trap  which  was  laid  for  them,  when  they 
must  have  known,  ftom  the  previous  character  of 
the  king,  that  if  they  once  placed  themselves  within 
his  reach,  they  might  be  assured  of  punishment ! 
Supposing,  again,  th.it  they  were  deceived  as  to  his 
intentions,  and  had  no  idea  that  he  meant  them  any 
personal  viatawe^  Intt  were  inveigled  within  his  power 
bj  ftithless  iacBinnees;  it  then  becomes  natter  of 
astonishment,  that  In  the  very  midst  of  their  clans, 
in  the  heart  of  their  own  countn.',  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  their  inaccessible  retreats, 
the  king  should  have  tx  cti  able,  without  meeting 
with  any  resistance^  to  take  into  custody  and  cany 
away  as  priaonen  no  fewer  than  fifty  poweifnl  chief- 
t.iin>.  and  even  to  put  some  of  them  to  death  upon 
the  spot.  This  wonder  is  not  lessened  by  finding 
that  the  Lord  of  the  Isle«^  himself  could  bring  into  the 
field  10,000  men,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  others 
could  muster  from  $00  to  SOOOcach;  and  it  m^t 
be  thought  that,  however  great  was  their  enmity  to 
each  other,  they  would  have  made  common  cause  in 
sacb  a  case  as  thi«,  and  have  all  united  in  rescuing 
tlieirdiiels  from  the  hands  of  him  who  must  have  ap- 
peared their  common  enemy.  But  no  snch  effort  was 
nade.  and  the  whole  HwhUnds,  as  U  wer^  looked 
qnietly  on  and  permitted  their  chief  men  to  be  carried 
away  into  captivity.  In  the  mi  1st  of  these  some- 
what ine.xplicable  considerations,  however,  there  is 
one  very  evident  and  remarkable  circumstance;  this 
is  the  great  power  of  the  kin&  which  could  thus 
enable  him  to  enforce  so  swecfmig  an  act  of  justice 

in  so  remote  and  barb.irous  a  piirt  of  his  kingdom; 
and  (K-riiaps  a  more  striking'  in-.tance  of  the  existence 
of  that  e\traordinar\'  power,  and  of  terror  inspirctl 
by  the  royal  name,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Scottish  bistoiy. 

The  parliament  of  James,  directed  evidently  by 
the  spirit  of  the  monarch,  continued  from  time  to 
time  to  enact  the  mo'Nt  satul.iry  I.iv.s.  In  1427  it  was 
decreed  that  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  should  be  imiiosed 
npon  burgesses  who,  being  summoned,  should  refuse 
to  attend  parliament,  without  showing  satisfactory 
canse  for  their  absence;  and  in  the  same  3rear  several 
acts  were  [-a^^ed  for  the  punishment  of  murder  and 
felony.     The  tirst  of  these  acts,  however,  was  re- 

ded  in  the  following  year,  by  introducing  a  new 
lure  into  the  k»islatore  of  the  kingdom.  The 
attendance  of  smallbarons  or  freeholders  ni  porlut- 
mcnt  was  dis,pensed  with,  on  condition  that  each 
shire  sent  two  commissioners,  whosr  expenses  were 
to  l)e  paid  by  the  freelioiders.  Another  singular 
decree  was  also  passed  this  year,  enjoining  the  suc- 
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cessors  and  heirs  of  prelates  and  barons  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  queen.   This  was  an  tmusoal 

proceeding,  but  not  an  unwise  one,  as  it  was  evi- 
dently a  provision  for  the  event  of  the  king's  death, 
should  it  happen  during  the  minority  of  his  heir  and 
successor.  It  did  so  happen;  and  though  history  is 
silent  on  the  subject,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  queen  enjoyed  the  advantage  which  the  act  in- 
tended to  secure  to  her. 

In  the  year  142S  James  wisely  strengthened  the 
.Scottish  a!li:ince  with  France,  by  1>clrothing  his 
eldcht  (;:u:-l.u  r.  Margaret,  but  yet  in  her  infancy,  tO 

the  dauphin,  afterwanis  Louis  XI.,  also  at  this  time 
a  mere  child.    This  contract,  however,  was  not 

carried  into  effect  until  the  year  1436,  when  the 
dauphin  had  attained  his  thirteenth  year,  and  his 
bride  her  twelftli.  'ITie  marriage  eventually  proved 
an  exceedii^Iy  tmbappy  one.  The  husband  of  the 
Scottish  prlneesi  was  a  man  of  the  worst  disposittons, 
and  unfortunately  tlicre  were  others  al>out  him  no 
less  remark.ible  for  their  bad  qualities.  One  of  these, 
Jamet  De  ^'Illy,  iinj>ressed  him,  by  tales  which  were 
afterwards  proven  to  be  false,  with  a  suspicion  of  the 
dauphiness^  6ddity.  Tliough  innocent,  the  un- 
happy princess  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  infam- 
ous accusations  which  were  brought  against  her,  that 
she  took  to  bed  and  soon  after  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
exclaiming  before  she  expired,  "Ah  !  Jamet,  Jamet, 
you  have  gained  your  purpose;"  such  mild  but  affect- 
ing  oqnesaions  Ming  all  that  her  hard  fate  and  the 
malice  of  her  enemies  could  elicit  from  the  dying 
princess.  Jamet  was  afterwards  proven,  in  a  legal 
mvestigation  which  took  place  into  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  Margaret,  to  be  a  "scoundrel"  and  "com- 
mon liar."  The  death  of  this  princess  took  place 
nine  years  after  the  marriage,  and  seven  after  the 
death  of  her  father;  who,  had  he  been  .nlive,  would 
not,  it  is  probable,  have  permitted  the  treatment  of 
his  daughter  to  hnt  passed  without  some  token  of 
his  resentment. 

The  short  remaining  portion  of  James'  life,  cither 
from  the  defectiveness  of  the  records  of  that  period, 
or  bediuse  they  really  did  not  occur,  presents  us 
with  few  events  of  any  great  importance.  Aincnij^st 
those  w  orthy  of  any  notice  are,  a  commercial  league 
of  one  hundred  years  entered  into  between  Scotland 
and  Flanders;  ue  passing  of  a  sumptuary  law,  for> 
bidding  any  one  bnt  lords  and  knights,  their  eldest 
sons  and  heirs,  from  wcarint;  silks  and  furs;  a  decree 
declaring  all  Scotsmen  traitors  who  travel  into  Fog- 
land  without  the  king's  leave.  Another  enjoined 
all  barons  and  lords  luiving  lands  on  the  western  or 
northern  seas,  particularly  those  opposite  to  the 
islands,  to  furnish  a  ccrtam  number  of  galleys,  ac- 
cording to  their  tenures;  an  injunction  which  was 
but  little  attended  to.  In  1431  James  renewed  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  England,  then  just  expiring,  for 
five  years.  In  this  year  also,  a  desperate  encounter 
took  place  at  Inverlothy  between  Donald  Balloch 
and  the  Farls  of  Mar  and  Caithness,  in  which  the 
former  w  as  victorious.  The  Earl  of  Caithness,  w  ith 
sixteen  s'ptirt  ^  of  his  family,  fell  in  this  sanuuinary 
engageiiicni.  .\n<ither  conflict,  still  more  deadly, 
took  place  about  the  same  time  in  Strathnavem,  be- 
tween Angus  Duff,  chief  of  the  Mackays  of  that  dis- 
trict, .and  Angus  Momy.  There  were  1200  men  on 
either  side,  and  it  is  said  that  on  the  termination  of 
the  fi^t  there  were  scarcely  nine  left  alive. 

James,  in  the  meanthne,  proceeded  with  his  system 
of^hostfllty  to  the  nobles,  availing  himself  of  every 
opportunity  which  presented  itself  of  humbling  them 
and  of  lessening  their  power.  11c  threw  into  prison 
his  own  nephews,  the  F.arl  of  Douglas  and  .Sir  John 
Kennedy,  and  procured  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates 
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of  ihc  llarl  of  March.  The  reason*  for  the  first  act 
of  severity  are  now  unknown.  That  for  the  second 
was,  that  the  Earl  of  Marches  father  had  been  en- 
gaged in  rcIioUion  a^^ainst  the  kingdom  during  the 
regency  of  Ailjany.  The  policy  of  James  in  arraying 
himself  against  his  nnljk-^,  and  maintaining  an  atti- 
tude of  hostility  towanls  them  during  his  reign, 
seems  of  very  questionable  propriety,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  appuNVt  character  of  unmerited  severity  which 
it  assumes  in  many  instances.  He  no  doubt  found 
on  his  arrival  in  tlie  J;ingiloni  many  crimes  to  jiunish 
amongst  that  clas<»,  and  much  feudal  tyranny  to  sup- 
press; but  it  is  not  very  evident  that  his  success 
would  have  been  less,  or  the  object  which  he  aimed 
at  less  surely  accomplished,  had  he  done  this  with  a 
more  lenient  hand.  By  making  the  nobles  his  friends 
in  place  of  his  enemies,  he  would  assuredly  have 
established  and  maintained  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
still  more  effectually  than  he  did.  'I  hey  were  men, 
mde  as  they  were^  who  would  have  yielded  a  sub- 
mission  to  a  peisonal  aflSection  for  their  prince,  which 
they  would,  and  did,  refuse  to  bis  anthon^  as  a  ruler. 
Tames  erred  in  aiming  at  g<nerning  by  fear,  when 
lie  should  have  governed  by  love.  A  splendid  proof 
of  his  error  in  this  particular  is  presented  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  great  grandson  James  IV.,  who  pursued 
'a  directly  opposite  course  with  regard  to  lib  nobles, 
and  with  results  infinitely  more  favourable  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  kingdom.  Only  one  event  now 
of  any  moment  occurs  until  the  premature  death  of 
JamcM;  this  is  tlu-  ^u  i;c  of  Roxburgh.  To  revenge 
an  attempt  whi.h  In  1  been  made  by  the  English  to 
intercept  his  daughter  on  lier  way  to  France,  he 
ndsed  an  army  of,  it  has  been  computed.  200,000 
men,  and  marching  into  England,  hrsiegcd  the  castle 
of  Roxburgh;  but  after  spending  fifteen  d.ays  before 
that  stronghold,  and  e-Hjending  nearly  all  the  missive 
arms  in  the  kingdom,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  siege,  and  to  return  with  his  army  without  hav- 
ing effected  anything  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
extent  of  his  preparations,  or  the  protligious  force 
which  accompanied  him.  The  melanclioly  catas- 
trophe in  which  his  existence  terminated  was  now 
fast  approaching— -the  result  of  his  own  harsh  con- 
duct and  unforgiving  di^xisitioa. 

The  nobles,  wearied  ont  with  his  oppressions,  seem 
latterly  t  i  have  been  restrained  only  by  a  want  of 
unanimity  amongst  tlieniselvcs  from  r<.\ ciij^iiig  the 
injuries  tliey  hat!  sustained  at  his  hands,  or  by  a  want 
of  individual  resolution  to  strike  the  fatal  blow.  At 
length  one  appeared  who  possessed  the  courage 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  this  desperate  deed. 
This  person  was  Sir  Robert  Graham,  uncle  to  the 
Karl  of  .Siraihem.  He  also  had  liecn  inijirisoned  by 
James,  and  was  therefore  his  enemy  on  personal  as 
well  as  general  grounds. 

At  this  ciius  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  nobles 
Graham  offered,  in  a  meeting  of  the  latter,  to  state 
thrir  grievances  to  the  kin^.  and  to  di-inand  the 
rcdres,-*  of  these  grievanccN,  ])iovidi.<l  iliosc  w  ho  tlien 
Jicard  him  would  second  him  in  so  doing,  'i'he 
lords  accepted  his  offer,  and  ple<lged  themselves  to 
support  him.  Accordingly,  in  the  vcrj'  next  parlia- 
ment, Graham  rose  up,  and  having  advanced  to  where 
the  king  was  seate<l,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
and  said,  "I  arrest  you  in  the  iiaim-  of  all  the  three 
estates  of  your  realm  here  assembled  in  parliament, 
for  as  your  people  have  sworn  toobeyyon,  so  are  you 
constrained  by  an  equal  oath  to  govern  by  law,  and 
not  to  wrong  your  sultjects,  but  in  justice  to  maintain 
and  defend  them."  Then  turning  round  to  the  as- 
semblcd  lords,  "Is  it  not  thus  as  I  say?"  he  ex- 
claimed—  but  the  appeal  remained  unanswered. 
Either  awed  by  the  royal  presence,  or  ihioliing  that 


Graham  lia<l  gone  too  far,  the  li  rds  meanly  declined 
to  afl'ord  him  the  support  which  they  had  promised 
him.  That  Graham  had  done  a  rash  thing,  and  had 
said  more  than  his  colleagues  meant  he  should  hate 
said,  is  scarcely  an  apology  for  their  deserting  him 
as  they  did  in  tlu-  hour  of  tiial.  Tliey  ought  at  least 
to  have  afforded  him  some  countenance,  and  to  have 
acknowletlgetl  so  much  of  his  rcjnoof  as  thev  were 
willing  should  have  been  administered;  and  theie  is 
little  doubt  that  a  very  large  portion  of  its  spirit  wis 
theirs  also,  although  tlioy  scorn  to  have  lacked  the 
courage  to  avow  it.  (iiaham  was  instantly  orucrcil 
into  con(ineinent,  and  was  soon  after  deprived  of  all  his 

Sjssessions  and  estates,  and  banished  the  kingdum. 
rooding  over  his  misfortunes,  and  hfcathing  rtn- 
geancc  against  him  who  was  the  cause  of  them,  the 
d.iring  exile  retired  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Hij;h- 
lands,  and  there  ananj^ed  ar.d  ]ierfcctetl  his  plans  of 
revenge.  He  hrst  wiote  letters  to  the  king  re- 
nouncing his  allegiance  and  defying  his  wrath,  oiv 
braiding  him  with  being  the  ruin  of  himself^  his  wife, 
and  his  children,  and  concluded  with  declaring  thst 
he  w  ould  put  him  to  death  with  his  o«  n  hrjui  if 
oppoitLiuity  should  olTcr.  '1  he  answer  to  these  ilircats 
an  i  ili  tianccs  was  a  proclamation  which  the  king 
ininiediaiely  issuetl,  promising  3000  demies  of  goU, 
of  the  value  of  half  an  English  noble  each,  tO  say 
one  who  should  bring  in  (jraham  dead  or  alive. 

The  king's  proclamation,  however,  was  attended 
with  no  elTect.  The  object  of  it  not  only  rcmainctl 
in  safely  in  his  retreat,  but  proceeded  to  mature  the 
schemes  of  vennance  which  he  meditated  against 
his  sovereign,  ne  opened  a  concspondenoe  with 
several  of  the  nobility,  hi  whidi  be  nnfolded  the 
treason  which  ho  designed,  and  offered  tO  aSBSSSiMlC 
the  king  with  lus  own  hand. 

The  genor.il  (lislil^e  which  was  ciitcrlained  for 
James,  and  w  h  ch  was  by  no  means  confmcd  to  the 
aristocracy,  for  hi:,  exactions  had  tendered  httgovcn* 
ment  obnoxious  also  to  the  comwom  peopk^  iooa 
procured  for  Graham  a  powerful  co-operation;  aad 
the  result  was,  that  a  regular  and  dccp-!aid  con- 
spiracy, and  which  included  even  some  ot  the  king's 
most  familiar  domestics,  was  S|)eedily  formed.  In 

the  meantime  the  king,  unconscious  of  the  fate  which 
was  abont  to  overtake  him,  had  removed  with  bis 

court  to  Perth  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Chri'.tmas. 
While  on  his  way  thither,  acconling  to  popular  tra- 
dition, he  was  accosted  by  a  soothsayer,  who  fore- 
warned him  of  the  dis.islcr  which  was  to  hapjien  him. 
"My  lord  king,"  she  said,  for  it  was  a  prophetess 
who  spoke,  "if  ye  pass  this  water"  (the  Foitb)b  "ye 
shall  never  return  again  alive.**  The  king  is  sud  to 
have  been  much  struck  by  the  oracular  intimation, 
and  net  the  less  so  that  he  had  reavl  in  sonic  pro- 
phecy a  short  while  before,  that  in  that  year  a  king 
of  Scotland  should  be  slain.  The  monarch,  how- 
ever, did  net  himself  deign  on  this  occasion  to  ia- 

toiro:\ate  the  soothsayer  as  to  what  sIk-  meant,  bflt 
dcjiutcd  the  task  to  uise  of  the  ki.i-I.t--,  \»liom  he 
de-ircd  to  turn  aside  and  hoUl  some  conversation 
with  her.  This  gentleman  soon  after  rejoined  the 
king,  and  representing  the  prophetess  as  a  foolish 
inebriated  woman,  recommended  to  his  majesty  to 
pay  no  attentkn  to  what  she  had  said.  Accmd- 
ingly  no  further  notice  seems  to  liavc  bion  taken 
of  the  circumstance.  The  royal  party  crossed  the 
watLr  anil  arrived  in  safety  at  i'erth;  the  king,  »iih 
his  family  and  domestics,  taking  up  his  residence 
at  the  Dominicans'  or  Blackfriars*  monastery.  The 
consjiirators,  in  the  meantime.  fiHiy  infonnf-d  of  bis 
motions,  had  so  far  completed  their  arranj^t  nicnis  0$ 
to  have  fixed  the  night  on  which  ho  shmld  I^e 
assaatfiiwlcd.    This  was,  according  to  some  auihon- 
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ties,  ihc  niyfit  of  the  second  Wednesday  of  Lent,  or 
Um  ajtik  day  of  Febnury;  by  others,  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  Lent,  or  between  the  aoth  or  2 1st  of  that 

month,  in  the  year  1437;  and  the  latter  is  deemed 
the  more  accurate  date.  James  spent  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening  m  playing  chess  with  one  of  his 
fcBi{hts»  whom,  for  bis  remarkable  devotion  to  the 
tatwex.  He  hamonmsly  nicknamed  the  King  of  Love. 
Hic  king  was  in  high  spirits  during  the  progress  of 
the  jjame,  and  indulged  in  a  number  of  jokes  at  the 
cx[iensc  of  his  brother  king;  but  the  dark  hints  w  liich 
be  had  had  of  his  fate  seemed,  as  it  were,  in  s|>itc  of 
hiottcl^  to  have  made  an  impression  upon  him,  and 
were  always  present  to  him  even  in  his  merriest 
moods  and  it  was  evidently  under  this  feeling  that 
he  said — more  in  earnest  than  in  joke,  though  he 
endeavoured  to  give  il  the  latter  character — to  his 
antagoni.st  in  the  game,  "Sir  King  of  Love,  it  is  not 
loiig  since  I  read  a  prophecv  which  foretold  that  in 
this  year  a  king  should  be  slain  in  this  land,  and  ye 
know  well,  sir,  that  there  are  no  kings  in  this  realm 
but  you  and  I.  I  therefore  advise  you  to  look  carc- 
Juliy  to  your  own  safety,  for  1  give  you  warning  that 
I  shall  see  that  mine  is  sufficiently  provided  for." 
Shortly  after  this  a  nnmber  of  kwtt  and  kiughts 
thron;;e  I  into  the  king's  chamber,  aod  the  mirth, 
pastime,  and  joke  went  on  with  increased  vigour. 
In  the  mid>t  of  the  revelry,  however,  tl)e  king  re- 
ceived another  warning  of  his  approaching  fate. 
"My  lord,"  said  one  of  his  favourite  squires,  tcmpte<l 
probably  by  the  light  tone  of  the  conversation  which 
was  going  forward,  "I  have  dreamed  that  Sir  Robert 
Graliam  should  have  slain  you."  The  Earl  of  Orkney, 
who  was  present,  rebuked  the  squire  for  the  impro- 
pnety  of  his  speech,  but  the  king,  diUcrently  affected, 
saU  that  he  himself  had  dreamed  a  teirible  drean 
ODlbe  very  night  of  which  his  attendant  spoke 

la  the  meantime  the  night  wore  on,  and  all  still 
remained  quiet  in  and  around  tiie  monastery;  but  at 
this  very  moment  Graham,  with  300  fierce  High- 
landers, was  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood,  waiting 
the  midnight  hour  to  break  in  npon  the  Ul«&tea 
monarch.  The  mirlli  and  pnstime  in  the  kini^'s 
diamber  continuet!  unid  su])per  was  served,  probal)ly 
abuut  nine  o'clock  at  night.  As  the  hour  of  tliis 
repjiiit  approached,  however,  all  retired  excepting  the 
Eari  of  Athol  and  Robert  Stmut,  the  king's  nepuew, 
aod  one  of  his  greatest  favourites — considerations 
which  could  not  bind  him  to  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
for  he  too  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  did  more 
than  any  one  of  tliem  to  facilitate  the  murderous  in- 
tentions of  his  colleagues,  by  destroying  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  king's  cliamber-door.  After  sapper  the 
amssements  of  tlie  previous  part  of  the  evenmg  were 
resumed,  ami  chess,  music,  singin^j,  and  the  reading 
of  romances  wiled  away  the  next  two  or  three  hours. 
On  this  fatal  evening  another  circumstance  occurred 
which  might  have  aroused  the  su^icions  of  the 
kin^,  if  he  bad  not  been  most  unaccountably  insen- 
siWe  tn  tlie  frequent  liints  and  indirect  intimations 
whi.h  he  had  rec--ivcil  of  some  imminent  peril  hang- 
ing over  him.  The  same  woman  who  had  accosted 
him  before  crossing  the  firth  again  appeared,  and 
koockii^  at  his  chamber  door  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  sought  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
king.  "Tell  bun,"  sIk-  s.iid  to  the  usher  who  came 
fjrth  from  the  apartment  when  she  knocked,  "that 
1  am  the  same  woinan  who  not  long  ago  desired  to 
speak  w  ith  him  when  he  was  about  to  cross  the  sea, 
aiDul  that  I  have  something  to  say  to  him."  The 
mJier  immediately  conveyed  the  message  to  the  king, 
but  he  being  wliolly  engrossed  by  the  game  in  which 
he  was  at  the  instant  engaged,  merely  ordered  her 
to  ictom  on  the  monov.   *'\Vd],"  relied  the  dis> 


appointed  soothsayer,  as  she  at  the  first  interview 
atTected  to  be,  "ye  shall  all  of  voii  lepent  that  1  was 
not  permitted  jnst  now  to  speak  to  the  king.**  The 

;is!ier  lau;^hiiig  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  ex- 
pressions oi  a  i<Kjl,  ordered  the  woman  to  begone,  and 
she  obeyed.  The  night  wxs  now  w  caring  late^  and 
tlic  king,  having  put  an  end  to  the  evenings  amnse> 
ments,  called  for  the  parting  cop.  This  dntnk,  the 
party  broke  up,  and  James  retired  to  his  bed-cham- 
l)er,  where  he  found  the  (jvicen  and  her  ladies  amus- 
ing themselves  with  cliLerlul  conversation.  The 
king,  now  in  his  night-gown  and  slippers,  placed 
himself  before  the  fire,  and  joined  in  the  badinage 
which  was  going  forward.  At  this  moment  the  king 
was  suddenly  startled  by  a  great  noise  at  the  outside 
of  his  chamber-door,  or  rather  in  llie  passage  which 
led  to  it.  The  sounds  were  those  of  a  crowd  of 
armed  men  pressing  hurriedly  forward.  There  was 
a  loud  clattering  and  jingling  of  arms  and  amour, 
accompanied  by  the  gleaming  of  torches.  The  king 
seems  to  have  instantly  apprehended  danger,  a  feel- 
ing which  either  he  iiad  comnumicated  to  tlic  ladit»s 
in  the  apartment,  or  they  had  of  themselves  con- 
ceived, for  they  immediately  rushed  to  the  door  with 
the  view  of  securing  it,  but  they  found  all  the  fasten- 
ings  destroyed,  and  ft  bar  which  should  hanre  beeo 

tliere  removed. 

This  being  intimated  to  llie  king,  he  called  out  to 
the  ladies  to  hold  fast  the  door  as  well  as  they  could, 
until  he  could  fmd  something  wherewith  to  defend 
himself;  and  he  flew  to  the  window  of  the  apartment 
and  endeavoured  to  wrench  away  one  of  the  iron 
stanchions  for  this  jnirj^nise,  but  the  bar  resi'^tcd  all 
his  efforts.  In  this  moment  of  horror  and  despair, 
the  unhappy  monarch  next  seized  the  longs,  which 
lay  by  the  fireside,  and  by  their  means,  and  with 
some  desperate  efforte  of  personal  strength,  he  tore 
up  a  portion  of  the  floor,  aivl  instantly  descending 
througli  tlie  aperture  into  a  mean  receptacle  which 
was  underneath  the  chamber,  drew  the  boards  down 
after  him  to  their  original  position.  In  the  meantime 
the  ladies  had  contrived  to  keep  out  the  conspirators, 

and  in  this  effort,  it  is  said,  C'alharinc  Douglas  had 
one  of  her  arms  lirokeii,  li\  liavmg  thrust  it  into  the 
wall  in  place  of  the  \ar  which  had  been  removed. 
The  a-ssassins,  however,  at  length  forced  their  way 
into  the  apartment;  and  here  a  piteous  scene  now 
ensued.  The  queen  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
bereft  of  s^niech  and  motion  by  her  terror,  while  her 
ladies  filled  the  a|)artiiicnt  witJt  the  DMMt  lamentable 

cries  and  shrieks. 

One  of  the  rufiians  on  entering  inflicted  a  severe 
wound  on  the  aoeen,  and  would  have  killed  bm  oat* 
right  fnit  for  the  interference  of  one  of  the  sons  of 

."^ir  Rol>ert  Graham,  who,  perceiving  the  dastard 
about  to  repeat  the  blow,  exclaimed,  "What  would 
ye  do  to  the  queen?  for  shame  of  yourself,  she  is  but 
a  woman;  let  ns  go  and  seek  the  kiog,"  The  con- 
spirators, who  were  all  armed  with  swords,  daggeis, 
axes,  and  other  weapons,  now  ]'ri>ceedc-<l  to  search 
lor  the  king.  They  examined  ail  tlie  beds,  presses, 
and  other  probable  places  of  concealment,  overtume<l 
forms  and  chairs,  Init  to  no  purpose;  the  king  could 
not  be  found,  nor  could  they  conceive  how  be  had 
escaped  them.  The  conspirators,  baulked  in  their 
pursuit,  <bsperse<l  themselves  throughout  the  different 
apartments  to  extend  tlicir  scat  i  h.  This  creating  a 
silence  in  the  apartment  immediately  above  the  king, 
the  unfortunate  monarch  conceived  the  conspirators 
had  entirely  withdrawn,  and  in  his  impatience  to  get 
nut  of  his  disagreeable  situation,  called  ont  to  the 
ladies  to  bring  him  sheets  for  that  puqvjse.  Tn  the 
attempt  which  immediately  followed  to  raise  him  op 
by  these  rncan^  Elizabeth  I>oii8|bu»  another  of  tho 
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Sieen*8  waiting- maids,  fell  into  the  hole  in  which 
e  kinjj  was  concealed.  At  this  moment  Thomas 
Chambers,  one  of  the  assassins,  aiul  who  was  also  one 
of  the  king's  domestics,  entered  the  apartment,  and 
peiceiving  the  opening  in  the  floor  he  immediately 
piooeeded  tow«nb  it,  and  looking  down  into  the 
cellar,  with  the  asstetance  of  his  toreh  discovered  the 
king.  On  descrying  the  object  of  his  search  Chambers 
cxultingly  called  out  to  his  companions,  "Sirs,  the 
bride  is  found  fi>r  wiiom  we  soujjht,  and  for  whom 
we  have  caroled  here  all  ni^lu."  The  joyful  tidings 
instantljr  brought  a  crowd  of  the  conspirators  to  the 
spa/t,  and  amoogit  the  rest  Sir  John  HaU»  who^  with 
a  large  knffe  in  his  hand,  hastily  descended  to  the 
kind's  hiiling-ptacc.  The  latter,  however,  wis 
a  man  of  great  personal  strength,  instantly  scizoi  tlie 
assassin  and  threw  him  down  at  his  feet;  and  his 
brother,  who  followed,  shared  the  same  treatment — 
the  king  holding  them  both  by  their  throats,  and 
with  such  a  powerfol  gngp,  that  they  boie  marks  of 
the  violence  for  a  month  afterwards.  The  nnfbitu- 
natc  monarch  now  cndeavoureil  t<i  wrest  tlieir  knives 
from  the  ass.assins,  ami  in  the  attenipt  had  his  hands 
aevercly  cut  an  1  manj^Icd. 

Sir  Robert  (jraham,  who  had  hitherto  been  merely 
looking  on,  now  seeing  that  the  Halls  could  not  ac- 
oompI»h  the  murder  of  the  king,  also  descended,  and 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  Unable  to  cope 
with  them  all,  and  exhausted  with  the  fearful  struggle 
which  he  had  maintained  with  tlic  two  assassins, 
weaponless  and  disabled  in  his  liamls,  the  king  im- 
plored Graham  for  mercy.  "Cruel  tyrant,"  replied 
the  regicide,  "thou  hadst  never  merajron  thy  kindred 
nor  on  others  who  fell  within  thy  power,  and  there* 
fore  thou  shah  have  no  mercy  from  me."  **Then  I 
beseech  thee,  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  that  thou 
wilt  permit  me  to  have  a  confessor,  said  the  miser- 
able prince.  "Thou  shalt  have  no  confessor  but  this 
sword,"  replied  Graham,  thrusting  his  victim  through 
the  body  with  his  weapon.  The  king  fell,  but  the 
stroke  was  not  instantly  fiital.  He  continued  in  the 
most  piteous  tones  to  supplicate  mercy  from  his 
murderer,  offering  him  haU  his  kingdom  if  he  would 
but  spare  his  life.  The  heart-remlinij  appeals  of  the 
hapless  monarch  shook  even  Graiuini's  resolution, 
and  he  was  about  to  desist  from  doing  him  further 
injury,  when,  his  intentions  bein?  perceived  by  the 
conspirators  from  above,  they  calTetl  out  to  him  that 
if  he  did  not  complete  the  deed,  he  should  himself 
suffer  death  at  their  hands.  Urged  on  by  this  threat, 
the  three  assassins  again  attacked  the  king,  and 
finalty  de^tched  him,  having  inflicted  sixteen  <lcadly 
wounds  on  his  chest,  besides  others  on  different  parts 
of  his  body.  As  if  every  drcnnutance  which  could 
facilitate  his  death  had  conspired  to  secure  that 
event,  it  happened  that  the  king,  some  days  before 
he  was  munlcrcil,  had  directed  tli.U  an  aperture  in 
the  place  where  he  had  concealed  hinistlf,  and  by 
which  he  might  have  cscape<l,  should  be  built  up,  as 
the  bolls  with  which  he  ^la^ed  at  tennis  in  the  court- 
yard were  apt  to  be  lost  in  it.  After  completing  the 
murder  of  the  kini^,  tlic  nssn'^sins  ■-inv^^lit  for  tlie 
queen,  whom,  <lrc.iiiin^  liL-r  vi-ii^'caiu  <■,  they  proposed 
to  put  also  to  death;  but  she  haii  e'-caped.  A  rumour 
of  the  tragical  scene  that  was  enacting  at  the  monas- 
tery having  spread  through  the  town,  great  numbers 
of  the  cittsensy  and  of  the  king's  servants,  with  arms 
and  torches  hastened  to  the  spot,  but  too  late,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  nnirdere<l  monarch.  The  conspi- 
rators, however,  all  escaped  for  the  time,  excepting 
one,  who  was  killed  by  Sir  David  Dunbar,  who  had 
himscll  three  fingers  cut  off  in  the  contest.  This 
brave  knight  Ittd  alone  attacked  the  fleeing  conspira- 
toxsy  but  was  overpowered  and  left  disabled. 


In  less  than  a  month,  such  was  the  activity  of  (be 
queen's  vengeance,  all  the  principal  actors  in  thisap* 
palliit;^  tragedy  were  in  custo<iy.  and  were  afterwards 
put  to  the  most  horrible  deaths.  Stuart  and  Cham- 
ocrs,  who  were  the  first  taken,  were  drawn,  hanged, 
and  quartered,  having  been  previously  lacerated  all 
over  with  sharp  instruments.  Graham  was  carried 
through  the  streets  of  F.dinburgh  in  a  cnrt,  in  a  s'ate 
of  perfect  nudity,  with  his  right  haiuJ  nailed  tu  an 
uprij^lit  jiost,  and  surrounded  with  men,  who,  with 
shaq)  hooks  and  knives  and  red-hot  irons,  kept  con- 
stantly tearing  at  and  aoocddng  his  miserable  bodv, 
until  he  was  completelv  covered  with  wounoi. 
Having  undergone  this,  he  was  again  thrown  inio 
]>r:<o!i,  ?,ni\  on  the  following  day  brought  out  to  exe- 
cution. Tiie  wretched  man  had,  when  released 
from  his  torture'^,  wrapped  himself  in  a  coarse  woollen 
Scottish  plaid,  which  adhering  to  his  wounds,  caused 
him  nWM  pain  in  the  removal.  When  this  opera* 
tion  was  performed,  aod  it  was  done  with  no  geade 
hand,  the  miserable  suflerer  ftunted  and  fell  to  the 
ground  with  the  agony.  On  recovering,  which  he 
did  not  do  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  said 
to  those  around  him,  that  the  rude  manner  in  which 
the  mantle  had  Ix'en  removed  had  given  him  greater 
pain  than  any  he  had  yet  suffered.  To  increase  the 
horrors  of  his  sttoation,  bis  son  was  disembowelkd 
alive  before  his  lace. 

James  I,  perished  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  after  an  actual  reign  of  thirteen  vears.  His  pro- 
geny were,  a  son  (his  successor  !,  and  five  daughters, 
llicsc  were,  Margaret,  married  to  the  dauphin; 
Isabella,  to  Francis,  Duke  of  Bretagne;  Eleanor,  to 
Sigismund,  Archduke  of  Austria;  Mary,  to  the  Count 
de  Boucquan;  and  Jean,  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  afier< 
waids  Earl  of  Mottoo. 

JAMES  IV.,  King  of  Scots,  was  the  eldest  son  of 

iames  III.,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Christien^ 
Ling  of  Deimiark;  and  was  bom  in  the  month  of 
March,  1472.  Of  the  manner  of  his  education  no 
record  has  been  preserved;  but  it  was  probably  good, 
as  his  father,  whatever  might  be  his  faults,  appears 
to  have  been  a  monarch  ofconsidcrable  taste  and  re- 
finement. In  the  year  I488  a  large  party  of  nobles 
rebelled  against  James  III.  on  account  of  various 
arbitrary  proceedings  with  wliich  they  were  dis* 
pleased;  and  the  king,  on  going  to  the  north  tonise 
an  army  for  their  suppression,  left  his  son,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  nunioir,  in  the  keeping  of  Shaw 
of  Sauchie,  governor  of  Stirling  Cattle.  While  the 
king  was  absent,  the  confederate  nobles  prevailed  on 
Shaw  to  sancander  his  chaise}  and  the  prince  was 
then  set  up  as  their  nomtnal,  but,  it  would  appear, 
involuntary  leader.  The  parties  met,  July  II,  at 
Sauchie,  near  Stirling;  and  the  king  fell  a  victim  to 
the  resentment  of  his  subjects.  The  subject  of  the 
present  memoir  then  mounted  tlie  throne,  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age. 

Neither  the  predae  objects  of  this  rebellion,  nor 
the  real  nature  of  the  prince's  concern  in  its  progress 
and  event,  are  distinctly  known.  It  is  certain,  bow* 
ever,  that  lames  I\'.  al\s'a\s  considered  himself  »S 
liaJile  to  the  ven^-eance  ol  Ile.iven  for  his  share, 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  in  his  father's  death;  and 
accordingly  wore  a  penitential  chain  round  his  body, 
to  which  he  added  new  weiglit  every  year;  and  even 
contemplated  a  still  more  conspicoons  expiation  of 
his  sup[)ose<i  offence,  by  uivh-rtriki'i^  a  new  crusade. 
Whatever  might  be  the  guili  ol  tlie  prince,  the  nation 
had  certainly  im  wiiise  to  regret  the  death  of  Jnnici 
III.,  except  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished, 
while  thqr  had  everything  to  hope  from  diegeneRMS 
youDg  monaich  who  was  his  saoccMor. 
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James  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  cvctv  quality 
necessary  to  render  a  sovereign  iHriovcd  by  his  sub- 
jects; and  perhaps  no  prince  ever  enjoyed  so  large  a 
portion  of  penooal  tcnid.  of  intense  afifeclion,  as  did 
James  IV.  of  ScotUmeL  His  manner  was  gentle  and 
afTable  to  a!!  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  whatever 
might  be  their  rank  ordegTCe.  He  was  just  and  im- 
partial in  his  decrees,  yet  never  inflicted  punishment 
without  strong  and  visible  reluctance.  He  listened 
wilfingly  and  readily  to  admanitioD,  and  never  dis- 
covered either  impatieooe  or  lesentment  while  his 
errors  were  placed  nefore  him.  He  took  everything 
in  f;wo<l  part,  and  endeavoure<l  to  amend  the  errors  in 
his  conduct  pointed  out  by  his  advisers.  lie  was 
gvnerous  even  to  a  fault;  magnificent  and  princely  in 
all  his  habits,  ininuits,  and  amusements.  His  mind 
wax  aeiite^  aod  dignified  and  noble.  He  excelled  in 
all  warlike  exercises  and  manly  accomplishments;  in 
mosic,  horsemanship,  and  the  use  of  sword  and  spear. 
N'or  was  his  personal  appearance  at  variance  with 
this  elevated  character.  His  form,  which  was  of  the 
middle  size,  was  exceedingly  handsome,  yet  stout 
and  muscular,  and  his  countenance  had  aa  expression 
of  mUdness  and  dignity  tliat  tostantly  pnoisposed 
all  who  lodced  apon  it  to  a  sbong  attadunent  to  its 
possessor. 

His  bravery,  like  his  generosity,  was  also  in  the 
extreme:  it  was  romantic    Altogether  he  was  un- 

Sstionably  the  most  chivalrous  prince  of  his  day  in 
rope.   A  oontemponuy  poet  bean  testimony  to 
this  part  offals  diaracter: — 

"And  ye  ChmtiAn  princes,  whosoever  ye  be, 
If  ve  be  destitute  uf  »  nuliie  capui}Tie, 
TalM  JaowB  of  Scotland  for  his  amladtic 
And  graved  manhood,  if  ye  will  bade  aiiayiw; 
Let  hun  h-tve  the  forwanfe,  have  ye  no  Sadafaa, 
Nor  indii;n.->tion:  for  never  king  wu  borne 
That  of  ought  of  wrarr  can  iibowc  the  unicorae. 

**  For  if  that  he  take  once  hix  tpearc  in  hand, 

MdM^uU  be  able  bk  ittdw  fm-  to  widwtnda 
Nor  before  hi«  face  so  hardy  to  abide; 
Yet  dus  his  manhood  increasieth  not  hit  sridOb 
Boc  ever  (bcweth  Iw  mekenes  and  huminiie, 
la  wordordada,  m hym and  fcww  drgwia,'' 

A  neglected  education  left  him  almost  totally  ignorant 
of  letters,  but  not  without  a  high  relish  for  their 
V)cauties.  He  tie-lighted  in  poetry,  and  pOMCSSCd  a 
mind  attuned  to  all  its  finer  sympathies. 

The  design  of  the  rebel  lords  in  talcing  arms  against 
their  sovereign,  James  lU.,  being  nusrdy  to  free 
themselves  mm  his  weak  and  tyrannical  government, 
without  prejudice  to  his  heirs,  his  son  James  IV. 
wxs  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father  pro- 
claimed king,  and  was  formally  invested  with  that 
dignity  at  .Scone.  However  violent  and  unlawful 
were  the  proceeiiings  which  thus  prematurely  elevated 
James  to  the  throne,  the  nation  soon  felt  a  benefit 
from  the  cliange  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
looked  for  from  an  administration  originating  in 
rebellion  and  regicide.  The  several  parliaments 
which  met  after  the  accession  of  the  young  king 
passed  a  number  of  wise  and  salutary  laws,  encourag- 
ing trade,  putting  down  turbulence  and  Action,  and 
enjoining  the  strict  eiecutioa  of  justice  throughont 
the  kingdom. 

The  prince  and  his  nobles  placed  the  most  implicit 
confidence  in  each  other,  and  the  people  in  both. 
This  good  understanding  with  the  former  the  king 
encourage  and  promol^,  by  inviting  them  to  fre> 
^iient  tonniaments  and  other  amaaements  and  war- 
like  exercises,  in  accordance  with  his  own  chivalrous 
spirit,  and  adapted  to  their  rude  tastes  and  habits. 
These  tMumamenls  were  exceedingly  splendid,  and 
were  invested  with  all  the  romance  of  the  brightest 
days  of  chlvaliy.  Ladies^  lonl%  and  kn^tSy  In  the 


most  gorgeous  attire,  crowded  round  the  lists,  or  from 
drapericd  balconies  witnessed  the  combats  that  took 
place  within  them.  James  hhnself  alwasrs  presided 
on  these  occasions,  and  often  exhibited  his  own  prow- 
ess in  the  lists;  and  there  were  few  who  could  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  him  m  ith  spear,  sword,  or 
battle-axe.  Stranger  knights  from  distant  countries, 
attractcti  by  the  chivalric  fame  of  the  Scottish  court, 
frequently  attended  and  took  part  in  these  tourna- 
ments, but,  it  is  said,  did  not  in  many  instances  prove 
themselves  belter  men  at  their  weapons  than  the 
Scottish  knights.  One  of  the  niles  of  these  encoun- 
ters was,  that  the  victor  should  V>e  put  in  posser.sion 
of  his  opponent's  weapon;  but  when  this  was  a  spear, 
a  purse  of  gold,  a  gilt  from  the  king,  was  attached 
to  the  point  of  it.  These  trophies  were  delivered  to 
the  conriueror  by  the  monarch  himself.  The  people 
were  delighted  with  these  mngniftcent  and  warlike 
exhibitions,  and  with  their  generous  and  chivalrous 
author.  Nor  were  the  actors  themselves,  tlie  iiuMcs, 
less  grntified  with  them,  or  less  aflected  by  the  high 
and  piiuccly  spirit  whence  they  emanated.  Tbtr 
brought  them  into  frequent  and  ^miliar  contact  with 
their  sovereign,  and  nothln?  more  vna  necessary  In 
the  case  of  James  to  attncn  them  warmly  and  de- 
vote<lly  to  his  pierson.  His  kind  and  afTable  manner 
accomplished  the  rest. 

By  such  means  he  was  not  only  without  a  single 
enemy  amongst  the  aristocracy,  but  all  of  them 
woold  have  sned  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  his 
defence,  and  a  day  came  when  nearly  all  of  them 
did  so.  In  short,  the  wisest  policy  could  not  have 
done  more  in  uniting  the  affections  of  prince  and 
peers,  than  was  accomplished  by  those  warlike  pas- 
times, aided  as  they  were  by  the  amiable  manners  of 
the  monarch. 

Not  satisfied  with  discharging  his  duty  to  his  sub- 
jects from  his  high  place  on  the  throne,  James  fre- 
quently clesceii(ic(l,  and  (lii-guising  his  person — a 
practice  to  which  his  successor  was  also  much  ad- 
dieted— roamed  dtroogh  the  countiy  unarmed  and 
unattended,  inqniring  into  his  own  reputation 
amongst  the  common  people,  and  endeavouring  to 
learn  what  faults  himself  or  his  government  were 
chargc<l  with.  On  these  occasions  he  Icnlged  in  the 
meanest  hovels,  and  encouraged  the  inmates  t<i  speak 
their  minds  freely  regarding  their  king;  and  there  is 
little  doubt,  that,  as  his  conduct  certainly  merited  it, 
so  he  must  have  been  frequently  gratified  by  their 
replies.  The  young  momircn,  however,  was  charged 
with  stepping  .xside  occnsiot^illy  in  Iks  rambles  from 
this  laudable  though  soniewli.nt  romantic  pursuit,  and 
[laying  visits  to  any  of  his  fair  acquaintances  whose 
residence  happened  to  be  in  his  way;  and  it  is  alleged 
that  he  contrived  they  should  very  often  be  so 
situated. 

Unfortunately  for  his  courtiers,  James  conceived 

that  he  possessed,  and  not  improbably  actually  did 
possess,  considerable  skill  in  surgery  and  medicine; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  royal  surgeon's 
interference  in  cases  of  ailment  was  oftener  dreaded 
than  desired,  although  Lindsay  sa}'s  that  "thair  was 
none  of  that  profession  (the  medical)  if  they  had  an^ 
dangerous  cure  in  hand,  but  would  have  craved  his 
a<lwyse."  Compliments,  however,  to  a  king's  ex. 
cellence  in  any  art  or  science  are  always  suspicious, 
and  this  of  Lindsay's  is  not  associated  vrith  any  cir. 
cumstances  which  sihould  give  it  a  claim  to  exemption 
fiom  sudi  a  feeling. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  young  monarch 
was  a  rashness  and  impetuosity  of  temper.  This 
frequently  led  him  into  ill-limed  and  ill-judged  hos- 
tilities with  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  and,  con- 
joined  with  n  better  quality,  his  generoaily,  induced 
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him  to  second  the  pretensions  of  the  impostor  Perkin 
WarbL-ck  ti>  the  crown  of  England.  Tliat  adven- 
turer arrivetl  at  James' CDurt  (I49(')  atlcmlcd  by  a 
numerous  train  of  followers — all  attiml  in  magnifi- 
cent habits,  and  souglit  the  assistaiKx'  n(  the  Scottish 
king  to  enable  him  to  recover  what  he  represented 
as  his  birthright.  Prepossessed  by  the  elegant  man- 
ner and  noble  bearinc;  of  the  iriipustor,  aivl  n  iilily 
believinfj  the  story  of  his  mi>lurtuncs,  which  \\a-> 
supported  by  |<lausil)lc  evidence,  the  j;encrous  mon- 
arch at  once  received  him  to  his  arms,  and  not  only 
entertained  him  for  some  time  at  his  OOlUt,  but, 
much  against  the  will  of  his  noble.s  mustered  an 
army,  and,  with  Warbeck  in  Ms  company,  marched 
at  the  head  of  it  into  Knrjiand,  to  reinstate  his  pro- 
tege in  what  lie  l>cl)eved  to  l)c  his  right  at  the  point 
of  the  swotil — a  ])rojecl  much  more  indicative  of  a 
warm  and  jjcnerous  heart  than  of  a  prudent  head. 
The  enterprise,  as  migiit  have  been  expected,  was 
unsucccssud.  James  had  coanted  on  a  rising  in 
England  in  behalf  of  the  pretender;  but,  being  dis- 
ajipoiiited  in  lliis,  he  was  compt  lied  to  nban<li>n  the 
attem[)t  ancl  to  return  to  IlulyroDj.  The  King  of 
England  did  not  retaliate  on  James  this  invasion  of 
his  kingdom;  but  he  demanded  from  him  the  person 
of  the  impostor.  With  Ihb  request,  however,  the 
Scottish  king  was  much  too  magnanimous  to  comply ; 
and  he  not  only  refused  to  accede  to  it,  but  furnished 
Warbeck  with  vessels  anrl  necessaries  to  carry  him 
to  Inland,  whither  he  now  proceeiled.  James  is 
fully  relieved  from  the  charge  of  credulity  which 
might  apt>ear  to  lie  against  him  for  so  readily  con- 
fiding in  NVailnrck's  representations  by  the  extreme 
plausibility  which  was  attached  to  them,  and  by  the 
strongly  corroborative  circumstances  by  which  they 
were  attended,  lie  is  also  as  entirely  relieveil  from 
the  imputation  of  conniving  in  the  imposture — an 
accusation  which  has  b.*cn  insinuated  against  him — 
by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  given  a  near  rela- 
tion of  his  own,  Catharine  Gordon,  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Iluntly's,  in  marriage  to  the  impostor,  which 
it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  believed  he  would  have 
dtiiir  ii;i:l  lif  known  the  real  ch.ir.u  tcr  nf  Warlicik. 

The  s]>ecie^.  uf  roving  life  which  the  young  mon- 
arch led  was  now  about  to  be  circumscribetl,  if  not 
wholly  terminated,  by  his  entering  into  the  married 
state.  This  he  avoiiMd  as  long  as  he  possibly  coold, 
and  contrived  to  escape  from  it  till  he  ha<I  attained 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  Henry  of  England, 
however,  who  h.\d  alw.iys  been  more  doirous  of 
James'  frieiidship  than  his  hostility,  and  had  long 
entertained  views  of  securing  the  former  by  a  matri- 
monial connection  with  his  ii^mily,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  mocuring  James^  consent  to  marry  his 
daughter  llai^gaict,  an  event  which  took  i^ace  in 

'SOS- 
Whatever  reluctance  the  monarch  might  ha\  e  had 
to  resign  his  liberty,  he  was  not  wanting  in  gallantry 
to  his  fair  partner  when  she  came  to  claim  it.  He 
first  waited  upon  her  at  Newbattie,  where  he  enter- 
tained her  with  his  own  performance  on  the  dari- 
chords  and  lute,  li-tened  to  specimens  of  her  own 
skill  in  the  same  an  on  ben-Ud  kiu  e.  and  altogether 
coiivhiciod  liiniNcIf  like  a  true  and  I'aithlul  knight. 
He  also  exhibited  a  care  and  elegance  in  his  dress 
on  this  occasion  safBciently  indicative  of  his  desire 
to  please;  He  was  arrayed  in  a  black  velvet  jacket, 
bordered  with  crinuon  velvet,  and  furred  ^vith  white; 
and  wlien  he  afterMards  c  inihutcil  his  hitdc  from 
Dalkeith  to  Edinburgh,  winch  he  liid,  strange  to  till, 
seated  on  horselwck  Ijchind  him,  he  appeared  in  a 
jacket  of  cloth  of  gold,  bordered  with  purple  velvet 
farred  with  black,  a  doublet  of  violet  satin,  scarlet 
hos;^  the  collar  of  his  shirt  sUidded  with  precious 


stones  and  pcnrls,  with  long  gOt  tput  piojcctbtg 
froiu  tlic  hctls  ui  his  boots. 

Ily  tlie  terms  of  the  marri.igc  contract  the  young 
queen,  who  was  only  in  her  fourteenth  year  when 
she  was  wedded  to  James,  was  to  be  conducted  to 
Scotland  at  Uie  expense  of  her  £uher«  and  to  be  de- 
livered to  her  husband  or  to  persons  appointed  by 
him  at  Lamberton  Kirk,  llie  latter  was  to  receive 
Willi  her  a  dowry  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold; 
ten  thousand  to  be  jiaid  at  I'.dinburgh  eight  days 
alter  tlie  marriage,  other  ten  thousand  at  Coidingham 
a  year  afterwards,  and  the  last  ten  thonsand  at  (he 
expiry  of  the  year  Ibllowing.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  jmrnp. 

Eeastings.  tourneyiiv.j'^,  a:id  e\hib;ti')r.s  of  show  s  and 
plays,  succeeded  each  other  in  one  continued  and 
unmtcrrupted  round  for  many  days,  James  himself 
ap|>caring  in  the  lists  at  the  tournaments  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  "  Savage  Knight.**  But  there  is  no  part 
of  the  details  of  the  various  entertainments  got  op 
on  this  occasion  that  intimates  so  forcibly  the  bar- 
barity of  the  limes,  as  the  information  that  real  en- 
counters between  a  party  of  I Iighlandcrs  and  Bor- 
derers, in  which  the  combatants  killed  and  mangled 
each  other  with  their  weapons,  were  exhibited  for 
the  amvaement  of  the  spectators. 

A  more  grateful  and  more  lasting  memorial  of  the 
bappy  event  of  lames'  marriage  than  any  of  these  is 
to  be  found  in  Dunliar's  beautiful  allegorical  poem, 
the  '1  htstU  and  the  Kt'sf,  conijvosed  on  that  occasion, 
and  thus  aptly  and  emblematically  entitled  from  the 
union  Iwing  one  lietween  a  Scottish  king  and  English 
princess.  In  this  poem  Dnnbar,  who  then  resided 
at  the  court,  hints  r.t  the  monarch's  character  of  tieing 
a  somewhat  too  general  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  by 
revDiiunending  hun  to  reserve  all  his  affectioiis  ftir 
his  <pieen. 

"  Nor  h.iulJ  no  other  flower  in  sic  dcnly 
A»  the  frcNche  ro*e,  of  riillur  reid  aiiJ  white; 
For  gif  thuu  dois.  hurt  ii  thine  honesty, 
ConMiidcriiig  (hat  no  Huwer  is  ko  pcrfyt." 

It  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  rude  but  in.ignificcnt 
court  of  this  monarch  that  the  character  of  a  .scutish 
courtier  first  appeared  ;  this  class  so  numerous  at  all 
the  other  courts  of  Europe  having  been  hitherto 
unknown  in  Scotland.  Thcie  raw  courtiers,  however, 
made  rapid  progress  in  all  the  acquirements  neoessaiy 
to  their  profession,  and  began  to  cultivate  all  their 
winning  ways,  and  to  pay  all  that  attention  to  their 
exterior  apjiearancc,  on  which  so  much  of  the  hows 
of  the  courtier  rests.  .\  finely  and  largcly-rumed 
shirt,  the  especial  boast  and  delight  of  tlie  ancient 
Scottish  courtier,  a  tlat  little  bonnet,  russet  hose, 
perfumed  gloves,  embroidered  dippers  that  glittered 
in  the  sun  or  with  candle-light,  a  handkerchief  also 
l>erfumet1  and  adorned  with  a  golden  tassel  at  each 
comer,  and  garters  knotted  into  a  huge  rose  at  the 
knee — were  among  the  most  remarkable  parts  of 
the  dress  of  tl^e  haiigci  >-on  at  the  court  of  James  IV. 
In  one  important  particular,  bowe%-er,  thoe  gentle- 
men seemed  to  have  wondeiiblly  resembled  thecoar- 
tier  of  the  present  day,  A'iinitu-ss  at  Ccurt 

-.■ithi'iit  .S///,T  is  the  title  of  a  poem  by  Sir  Richard 
Maitland  of  I.ethiiu;ton,  who  had  every  o|,|Kiriuniiy 
of  knowing  ]>ersonally  what  was  the  cliaracter  ut 
that  of  his  native  sovereign. 

One  of  the  stipuhuions  of  the  marriage  treaty  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIL 
having  secured  an  in\nolable  jience  lietween  the  two 
inonarchs  and  their  subjects,  the  nation  enjovol  for 
several  years  after  that  event  the  most  profound 
tranquillity.  This  leisure  James  employed  in  im- 
proving the  ci^il  J  olity  of  his  kingdom:  in  making 
efiioru  to  introduce  civUixaUoo,  and  an  obedience  to 
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the  laws,  into  the  Highlands  and  Idea,  by  establish- 
ing  'courts  of  justice  at  Invcrnesti  Dii^waU,  and 
various  other  places  throughout  tn«e  remote  dts* 

trict<i;  in  cnlaryinjj  and  impmving  his  navy,  and,  in 
&liurt,  in  doiny  cvcnthing  that  a  \vi>ye  prince  couhl 
do  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  kin|;dom.  In 
all  these  judicious  proceedings  James  was  cordially 
supported  by  hi^  {larliamcnt,  a  department  of  the 
l^islature  in  which  he  was  perhaps  more  fortunate 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  been,  an<l  cer- 
tainly mure  th.iii  were  any  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cc$>ors.  I  iic  acts  i  )f  ihc  parliament  of  James  IV.  are 
di-.tinguiNhed  l)y  the  i:i  .-t  consummate  wisdom,  and 
by  a  constant  aiming  at  the  improvement  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  kingdom,  whether  by  suppressing 
violence,  establishing  ndes  for  the  dispensation  of 
justice,  or  in  cncour;i;;m|,'  commerce;  and  they  are 
no  Icis  rcmarkahle  for  a  sj  irit  of  cordiality  towards 
the  sovereign,  amounting  to  a  direct  and  personal 
affection,  w  hich  brcaihts  throughout  the  whole.  How- 
much  of  this  good  feeling,  and  of  this  happy  co- 
operation in  good  works,  depended  upon  the  king, 
and  how  much  upon  the  parliaments  themselves,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  determine;  but  it  is  certain  that 
much  of  the  isurit  winch  attache*  to  it  must  be 
awariled  to  the  .-.overeign. 

This  peaceful  and  prosperous  s'.ito  <  S  thefcii^Bdom, 
however,  after  enduring  for  upwards  of  nine  years, 
at  length  drew  to  a  dose,  and  finally  terminated  in 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  events  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  her  history.  Henry  VH.  died,  and  was 
succetiic  l  hy  lleiiry  \'III.  Dcsides  the  change 
whicli  this  occurrence  effected  in  the  relationship 
bet  A'  'II  the  sovereigns  of  En^and  atul  Scotlamf, 
the  feelings  and  policy  of  the  new  monarch  towards 
the  latter  kingdom  were  totally  dissimilar  to  those 
of  his  predecessor.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
brought  with  him  to  the  throne  a  feeling  of  li ostil.ty 
towards  Scotland  ;  an<l  tins  feiliiij;;,  tl.e  sensitive, 
warm-tempered,  and  impetuous  monarch  against 
whom  it  waa  «Bt«ttatawd  was  not  long  in  discov  er- 
ing,  The  oonsequenoe  was,  that,  after  some  sliglit 
mutual  oflfenoes,  which,  under  any  other  circum- 
atancea,  m^ht  have  been  easily  atoned  for,  war  was 
proclaimed  between  the  two  kini'loms,  and  both 
made  the  most  foimitlalilc  prepar.it  ions  for  deciding 
their  differences  on  the  field  of  battle.  James  sum- 
moned tlic  whole  array  of  his  kingdom,  including 
all  the  Western  Isles  and  the  moat  remote  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  to  assemble  on  the  Borough  Mnir  within 
twenty  days,  each,  as  w  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  t" 
come  provided  witli  forty  days'  j)ro\isioMs.  'rhou_;h 
the  iiiii>eridingwar  w  asilcprccated  by  James'  council, 
and  was  l)y  all  considered  imprudent,  yet  such  was 
his  popularity,  such  the  general  aftccu ^u  for  the 
high-spirited  and  generous  monarch,  that  no  less 
than  100,000  men  appeared  in  arms  at  the  place  of 
nir.stcr;  disapproving.  in<loed.  fif  the  ohjcct  fur  w  hich 
the)  were  brought  togetlu-r,  iuil  lictcrmiacd  to  slicd 
the  last  tirop  of  their  bloud  in  their  sovereign's  i 
quarrel — hccausc  it  was  his,  and  because  he  had  de- 
termined on  bringing  it  to  the  issue  of  the  sword. 
Deeply  imbued  with  the  tupentition  of  the  period, 
James  spent  much  of  his  time  immediately  before 
setting  out  with  his  nnny  in  tlic  ]iL  ifoni)ance  of  re- 
ligious rites  and  olncrvances.  ( ):i  one  ot  these  occa- 
sions, and  within  a  few  days  of  his  marcliing  on  his 
expedition,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  the  credu- 
lity of  the  times  h.as  represented  as  supernatural,  but 
in  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  a  design  to  work 
on  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  king  to  deter  htm 
from  proceed  in  L^'  on  his  intended  enterprise.  While 
at  his  dcvbttuns  in  the  churdiof  Linlithgow-,  a  figure, 
clothed  m  a  blue  gpwn  secured  by  a  linen  ^nlle,  and 


wearing  sandals,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  church, 
and  calling  loudly  for  the  king,  passed  through  the 
crowd  of  nobles  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
finally  a]i]iroached  the  desk  .ii  uluch  his  majesty  w-as 
scatetl  at  his  devotions.  Without  making  any  sign 
of  reverence  or  respect  for  the  royal  presence,  the 
m)-sterious  visitor  now  stood  full  before  tlie  king^ 
and  delivered  a  commi.ssion  .is  if  from  the  other 
world.  He  told  him  that  his  expedition  would 
terminate  disastiuusly,  advised  him  not  to  proceed 
with  it,  and  cautioneil  him  against  the  indulgence  of 
illicit  amours.  The  king  w.xsal)out  to  reply,  but  the 
spectre  had  disappeared,  antl  no  oiu  t  niM  tell  how. 
'I'he  figure  is  represented  as  having  been  that  of  an 
elderly  grave-looking  man,  with  a  bald  uncovered 
head,  and  straggling  gray  locks  resting  on  his 
shoulders.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  a 
stratagem  of  the  tpieen's,  and  that  the  lords  who 
surrounded  the  king's  jicr.son  were  in  the  plot.  Some 
other  attemnts  of  a  similar  kind  were  made  toaJarm 
the  monarcu,  and  to  deter  him  from  his  purpose, 
but  tn  vain.  Neither  superstition  nor  the  ties  of 
natural  aflecti<in  could  dissuade  him  from  takinj,'  the 
field.  Resisting  all  ]K*rsuasion,  aixl  even  the  lears 
and  entreaties  of  his  (jueen,  who,  amongst  (lie  otl.t  r 
arguments  which  her  grief  for  the  probalde  fate  of 
her  husband  suggested,  urged  that  of  the  hclj)lcss 
state  of  their  itima.  son;  the  gallant  but  infistuated 
monarch  took  his  place  at  the  nead  of  his  army,  put 
the  vast  array  in  marching  order,  and  proceeded  on 
that  expe<iition  from  which  he  was  never  to  return. 
The  .Scottish  army  having  passe<l  the  Tweed  hej^an 
hostilities  by  taking  somejietty  forts  and  castles,  and 
amongst  the  latter  tliat  01  Ford  ;  here  the  monarch 
found  a  Mrs.  Ueroa,  a  lady  of  remarkable  beautv, 
and  whose  husband  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in 
Scotland.  Captivated  In-  this  lady's  attractions — 
while  his  natural  son,  tlie  Archbishop  of  St.  .\n- 
drews,  w ho  accom|ianie<l  him,  acktiow  ledgetl  t'in'sc 
of  her  daughter — ^James  spent  in  her  society  that  time 
w  liich  he  should  Have  empk^ed  in  active  service  with 
h.is  army.  The  coDsequenoe  of  this  inconceivable 
f  ly  was,  that  his  soldiers,  left  unemployed,  and 
disheartened  by  a  tedious  ilelay,  gradually  withdrew 
fronj  his  camp  and  returned  to  their  homes,  untd 
his  .nnny  was  at  len_:4th  rediicetl  to  little  more  than 
30,000  men.  A  sense  of  honour,  however,  still  de- 
tained in  his  ranks  all  the  noblemen  and  gcntleflaea 
who  bad  6r>t  joined  them,  and  thus  a  dispropor* 
tionate  number  of  the  aristoctucy  remained  to  fall  in 
th'-  f.iial  field  which  wns  smin  afterwards  f<iu:.d)t. 
In  the  nicaniiiue  the  l.arl  of  Surrey,  liiuteiuuit- 
general  of  the  northern  counties  of  Ijij;land,  ad. 
vaiicetl  towards  the  jKJsition  occupied  by  jataot 
forces,  w  ith  an  army  of  31,000] 


On  the  7th  of  September,  1513,  the  latter  en* 
camped  at  VVooleritaugh,  within  five  miles  of  Flodden 

Hill,  the  ground  011  which  the  Scotn-h  army  was 
eiicami<ed.  On  the  d.iy  folUnxittg  tluy  adv.iUced  to 
lianmore  Wood,  di-lant  about  tuo  miles  from  the 
Scottish  j)osition,  nn<l  on  the  Olh  }ircseiited  them- 
selves in  battle  anay  at  the  fnot  of  I'lodden  Hill. 
The  Scouish  noMcs  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the 
]^  -u<^  iiMt  to  e\i>osc  his  [)erson  in  the  impending  en* 
counter,  hut  he  rejected  the  ]ini;  <i-nl  with  disdain, 
s.".\  ing,  that  to  outlive  so  many  oi  h;s  l)ra\e  country- 
men would  l>e  more  terrible  to  him  than  ileath  itself. 
I  inding  tlu-y  could  not  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose of  shaiin^  in  the  dangers  of  the  apnioaching 
fujbt,  they  had  recooiae  to  an  expedient  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  a  fatal  result.  Selecting  several  persons 
w  ho  bore  a  resemblance  to  him  in  fi^;i!re  ami  stature, 
lltey  clothed  them  in  a  dress  exactly  similar  to  that 
worn  by  the  monarch,  and  dispersed  then  through- 
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out  th"  rnnV";  of  the  army.  Tlie  F.n;:;1t>li  army,  when 
it  presented  itself  to  the  Scots,  uas  drawn  up  in 
three  large  divisions;  Surrey  comman<ling  that  in 
the  centfe.  Sir  Edward  Stanley  and  Sir  Edmund 
Howard  those  on  the  right  and  left,  while  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  comnianded  by  Dacce,  was  posted 
in  the  rear.  The  array  of  the  Scots  was  made  to 
correspond  to  tliis  ilispositinn,  the  king  hijTisclf  Icad- 
in(^  oil  in  perMiu  tlie  division  opposctl  to  that  com- 
manded by  Surrey,  while  the  Karls  of  Lennox, 
Ailgyle,  Crawford,  Montrose,  Huntly,  and  Hume 
jointly  comnianded  those  on  his  right  and  left.  A 
txwly  of  cavalry,  contsponilinj;  to  that  of  iMcre's 
nnder  Rothwell,  was  posteti  immediately  behind  the 
kin;;"s  division.  Having;  completed  their  dispositions, 
the  Scuts,  with  their  lonji  spears  levelled  for  the 
c  >min^  strife,  descended  from  the  hilt,  and  were  soon 
closed  with  the  enemy.  The  divirions  commanded 
l>y  Huntly  and  HomCi  on  the  ride  of  the  Scots, 
and  by  Howard  on  the  side  of  the  Enjjlish,  first  met, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  more  all  the  opposing  divisions 
came  in  contact  writb  each  other,  and  the  cattle  be- 
came  general. 

The  gallant  but  imprudent  monarch  himself,  sur- 
roonded  l)y  a  band  of  his  no  less  gallant  nobles,  was 
seen  fighting  de>|ierately  in  the  front  of  his  men,  and 
in  the  very  midst  of  a  host  of  English  billmen. 
After  various  turns  of  fortune,  the  day  finally  termin- 
ated in  favour  of  the  English,  though  not  so  decisively 
as  to  assure  tluin  of  their  sucoes.s,  for  it  was  not  till 
the  full>\',  in^  day  that  Sumy,  by  finding  the  fieM 
abandoned  by  the  Scots,  ascertained  that  he  had 
gained  the  battle  In  this  sanguinary  conflict,  which 
lasted  for  tlirce  hours,  liavinj^  cvniimcnccd  at  four 
o'cK)ck  in  the  afternoon  and  coiuiiuieii  till  seven, 
there  perished  twelve  earK,  iliirtct-n  lords,  five  eldest 
sons  of  peers,  about  Afly  gentlemen  of  rank  and 
ftmilj,  several  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  about 
lo^ooo  common  men.  Amongst  the  churchmen  who 
fell  were  the  Icing's  natural  son,  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  llephuni,  Fi>-lio]i  of  the  I^Ies,  and  the 
Al)l>iits  of  Kilwinning;  antl  IncliatTray.  Janus  him- 
self fe!l  amidst  a  heap  of  his  slauj^jhtered  notili-s, 
mortally  wounded  in  the  head  by  an  Engli.sh  bill, 
and  pierced  in  the  body  with  an  arrow.  It  was  long 
believed  by  the  common  people  that  the  unfortunate 
monarch  had  escaped  from  the  field,  and  that  he  had 
j;r!!ic  on  a  pili^'riina{;c  to  Palestine,  where  tradition 
represented  him  to  have  endetl  his  days  in  prayer 
and  penitence  for  his  sins,  ami  esjx'cially  for  that  of 
his  having  borne  arms  against  his  father.  This  belief 
was  stnenethened  bya  rumour  that  he  had  been  seen 
between  Kelso  and  Dunse  after  the  battle  was  fought 
That  he  actually  fell  at  FIo<lden,  however,  has  been 
\o:i'^  since  put  beyond  all  doubt,  diul  the  fnte  of  his 
body  is  singular.  It  appears  to  have  been  carried 
to  London,  and  to  have  been  embalmed  there,  but 
by  whom  or  by  whose  orders  is  unknown.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  after- 
wards,  the  shell  in  which  the  body  was  deposited, 
and  still  containing  it,  was  found  in  a  garret  amonj^st 
a  quantity  of  lum))er  hy  a  slater  while  reiviirini;  the 
roof  of  a  house.  The  Ixwiy  was  still  perfectly  entire, 
and  emitted  a  pleasant  fragrance  from  the  strong 
aromas  which  had  been  employed  in  its  preservation. 
Inking  on  it  as  a  great  curiosity,  thoi^  unaware 
whose  remains  it  was,  the  slater  chopjxrd  off  the 
head,  carried  it  home  with  him,  and  kept  it  for 
several  years.  .Such  was  ilie  f:\u-  of  the  ni'irlal  part 
of  the  nol)lc-mindc<l,  the  high--ou!cd  monarch,  James 
IV.  of  Scotland.  He  was  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
hi*  age,  and  the  twcnty-sixth  of  his  reign,  when  he 
fell  on  Flodden  fidd. 

At  this  distance  of  time  eveiytMnigfclathv  to  that 


celebrated  but  calamilou'^  contest — the  most  calami- 
tous recorded  in  the  pages  of  .Scottish  history  p.iN. 
sesses  a  deep  and  pecaliar  interest ;  but  «)f  .ill  the 
memorials  which  have  reached  us  of  that  fatal  event, 
there  is  not  one  perhaps  so  striking  and  impitsslve 
as  the  proclamation  of  the  authorities  of  Edinburgh. 
The  provost  and  magistrates  were  in  the  ranks  of 
the  king's  army,  and  had  left  the  management  of  the 
town's  affairs  in  the  hands  of  deputies.  On  the  day 
after  the  battle  was  fought,  a  rumour  had  reached 
the  city  that  the  Scottish  army  had  met  vrith  a  dis- 
aster, and  the  following  proehmation — the  one  al* 
luded  to — was  in  consequence  issued.  The  hojies, 
fear*,  and  doubts  which  it  expresses,  now  that  all 
such  feclinj^s  rci^niding  the  event  to  wiiich  it  refers 
have  long  smce  passctl  away,  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  a  feeling  of  deep  and  melancholy  interest 
"The  loth  day  of  September  the  year  above  written 
(1513),  we  do  row  to  witt  Forasmeikle  as  thair  Is 
anc  grait  nimour  now  laitlic  rysin  within  this  toen, 
touching  oure  soverane  lord  and  his  anny,  of  the 
qiihilk  we  UM(Ifrslati<l  ihnir  is  cum  in  na  vcr;tic  .tn 
yet  (,)uhairfore  we  charge  straitely,  ami  cummandis 
in  oure  said  soverane  lord  the  kingis  name,  and  the 

Kresidentis  for  the  provost  and  Millies  within  Uiis 
urgh,  that  all  manner  of  personis,  nychtbours  within 
the  samyn,  have  riddye  thair  fen>-3l)ill  gcir  and  wap- 
penis  fur  wcir.  and  conspeir  thairwiih  to  tlie  said 

IH'.^i'irnS  n;  '■  ".v  in-;  of  wie  commoun  1k-11,  for  the 
tciuing  and  defense  of  the  toun  aganis  thame  that 
wald  fiivaid  the  aamln.  And  als  chairgis  that  all 
wemen,  and  especiallie  vagaboondis^  that  thai  pns 
to  thair  labonris  and  be  nocht  sene  upoon  the  gait 
clamorand  and  cn,"and,  under  the  pane  of  banising 
of  thair  jHTNonis,  but  favouris,  and  that  the  uthcr 
women  of  gude  repute  pass  to  the  kuk  and  j>rny 
quhane  t\Tne  requiris  for  our  soverane  lord,  and  his 
army  and  nychtbours  being  thairat,  and  hald  thame 
at  thair  previe  labouris  of  the  gait  within  thair  bonsis 
as  efleris." 

James  left  behind  him  only  one  legitinintc  chi!<l, 
James  V.  His  natural  issue  were,  Alexander,  bom 
eight  months  after  his  father's  death,  and  who  died 
in  the  second  year  of  his  age;  Alexander,  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews;  Catharine,  wedded  to  the  Earl  of 
Morton ;  James,  Earl  of  Murray ;  Mai|puet,  wedded 
to  the  heir  of  Huntly;  and  Jean,  married  to  Malcolm 
Lord  Fleming. 

JAMES  V.  of  Scotland,  s<in  of  James  IV..  and 
of  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  King 
of  England,  was  bom  at  Linlithgow  in  the  month 
of  April,  1512.  This  prince,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  not  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  old. 
The  nation  ha«l,  theref<ire.  to  look  forward  to  a  Lmg 
minority,  and  to  dread  all  the  evils  which  in  these 
turbulent  time*  were  certain  to  attend  n  praincied 
regency. 

Scarcely  any  event  conld  hove  been  moie  dtsaslmw 

to  Scotland  than  the  premature  death  of  James  IV. 
The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  the  immense 
numl>er  of  Scottish  noblemen  ami  gentlemen  »ho 
fell  in  that  fatal  field,  were  calamities  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude;  but  the  death  James  himself  was  more 
lattu  to  the  peace  and  piwperity  of  the  kingdom  than 
all.  By  the  latter  event  Seotbnd  was  thrown  open 
to  foreign  influence  and  intrigue,  and  left  tO  the  fero- 
cious feuds  of  its  own  turbulent  and  warlike  chief- 
tains, who  did  not  fail  to  avail  thtir^chcs  of  the 
opportunity  which  the  death  of  the  monarch  afforded 
them  of  bringing  their  various  private  quarrels  to 
the  decision  of  the  sword.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected thirt  the  ovenvbelmmg  disaster  of  Flodden 
ndd,  which  broi^ht  grief  and  raoomhig  Into  almsit 
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trery  house  of  note  in  the  land  by  the  loss  of  some 

meiiilH-T  of  it>  family,  would  have  extinguishtti,  for 
a  time  at  least,  all  penional  animosities  between 
them,  and  that  a  common  sympathy  would  have 
prevented  the  few  that  were  left  uom  diawi^g  their 
upon  each  other;  hat  It  had  no  mdi  effect 
Sanguinary  contents  and  atrocious  murders  daily 
occurred  throujjhout  the  whole  country.  They  in- 
vaded each  other's  tonitor.e-,  with  tire  and  sword, 
burned  with  indiscriiniuating  vengeance  the  cottage 
as  well  as  the  ca->tlci  despoiled  the  lands  of  com  and 
cattle ;  and  retired  only  when  driven  back  by  a 
superior  force,  or  when  there  was  nothing  more  left 
to  dc>tri>y  cr  carry  .iwiy. 

Sucii  wa-->  tile  coDiJiiiuu  of  Scotland  dui  iiiLj  nearly 
the  whole  period  of  the  minimty  of  Jamc, ;  and  by 
merely  substituting  one  noble  name  lor  another,  and 
shifting  from  time  to  time  the  scene  of  their  endless 
squabbles  and  skirmishes,  adding  an  interminable 
and  scarcely  intelligible  story  of  intrigues,  duplicity, 
and  deception,  we  have  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  hfteen  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
battle  of  Floddcn  field.  During  this  period  we  oc- 
casioaally  find  the  queen  and  her  second  husband, 
the  Eatl  of  Angus,  and  sometimes  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  cousin  of  the  late  king,  in  po.«^cs$ion  of  the 
nominal  n^ency.  At  length  the  young  monarch 
comes  upon  the  stage;  and  it  is  not  until  that  event 
occurs  that  the  interest  of  the  story  is  resumed.  It 
then  becomes  a  connected  and  intelligible  tale,  and 
is  at  once  relieved  of  the  cumbroits  and  fatiguing 
narration  of  ocGamnoH^  digresHne^  efMsodical,  and 
parenthetical,  with  iriiidi  it  was  pvrriousty  disfigured 
and  ob-icured. 

I;i  the  meantime  the  young  monarch,  unconscious 
of  the  storm  that  was  raging  without,  was  pursuing 
his  studies  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
been  placed  for  safety,  under  the  tuition  of  Gavin 
Dunbar.  The  apartments  appropriated  to  the  youth- 
ful saverei;^  in  this  ancient  fortress  seem  to  have 
been  in  but  a  very  indifTercnt  condition  ;  his  master, 
Dunbar,  thougli  afterwards  refunded,  having'  been 
obbge^l  to  repair  at  his  own  cost,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  cluml>er  in  which  the  king  received  his  lessons, 
one  particular  room  having  iMen  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  Albany's 
regency,  the  waoU  of  the  young  monarch  seem  to 
liave  been  very  little  attendetl  to  :  even  his  per- 
sonal comfort  was  so  much  neglected,  tliat  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  be  could  procure  a  new  doublet 
or  a  new  pair  of  hose;  and  he  at  one  time  must  have 
gone  without  even  them  but  for  the  kindness  of  his 
natural  sister,  the  Countess  of  Morton,  who,  fn^in 
time  to  X:inc,  sa]i(>lied  him  witli  articles  of  wearing 
apparel.  1  iic  treasurer,  too,  frequently  refused  to 
pay  the  tailor  for  the  making  of  his  clothes,  when 
the  material  instead  of  the  dros  happened  to  be  sent 
him.  Though  placed  in  the  castle  wr  security,  this 
consideration  does  not  seem  to  have  precluded  the 
indulgence  of  going  abroad  occasionally.  A  mule 
wxs  kept  for  him,  on  which  he  rode  out  during  the 
intervals  of  his  study,  and  when  the  town  and  sur- 
loanding  country  were  reckoned  sufficiently  quiet 
and  peaceful  to  admit  of  his  doing  so  with  safety. 
The  appearance,  character,  and  temper  of  the  young 
monarch  during  his  nona;:^c  are  spoken  of  in  warm 
terms  by  his  cuntemi>oraries.  In  personal  appear- 
ance he  i>  s.irl  to  have  borne  a  strong  rcscmljiarice 
to  his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  of  England;  who,  tyrant 
tlioaghbe  was,  had  oertainlya  veiynol/o  and  kingly 
pteseooe.  James'  coimtenaace  was  oval,  of  a  mild 
and  sweet  expression ;  his  eyes  blue,  and  beaming 
at  once  with  gentleness  and  intcIl'-LTi'iice  without 
effeminacy;  a  head  of  yellow  imi  completes  the  pic- 


ture. He  was  of  an  exceedingly  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, and  of  a  generous  though  somewhat  hasty 
temper.  "There  is  not  in  the  world,"  says  the 
queen  his  mother,  in  a  letter  to  Surrey,  "a  wiser 
child,  or  a  better-hearted,  OK  a  more  able."  This 
is  the  language  of  a  parent  indeed;  but,  when 
borated  as  it  is  by  other  evidence,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion  to  suspect  it  of  partiality.  James  was  about 
this  time  in  the  eleveiitii  or  twelfth  year  of  his  age. 
With  his  other  good  qualities  he  discovered  a  shrewd* 
neas  and  sagacity  superior  to  his  years.  Snncy, 
speaking  of  him  to  Wolsey,  says,  "He speaks Mfiev 
for  so  young  a  thing."  The  young  monarch  was 
much  addictetl  to  all  manly  sports  and  exercises,  .ind 
in  all  excelled.  He  rode  gracefully,  was  passionately 
f'  jiid  of  the  chase,  and  t<i(ik  much  deliL;lit  in  hawks, 
hounds,  and  all  thu  other  appurtenances  belonging 
to  that  amusement,  lie  also  sang  and  danced  welC 
and  even  in  his  boyish  yean  felt  much  of  that  "stem 
joy  "  which  noUe  mtnds  feel  in  possesshig  and  hand- 
ling  implements  of  war.  He  was  delight^  with  arms 
and  armour;  and  could  draw  a  sword  a  yard  long 
before  the  hilt,  when  buckled  to  his  side,  as  well  as 
a  full-grown  man.  His  own  wt*apon  was  of  this 
length  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  James 
was  altogether  at  this  period  of  his  life  a  noble  and 
princely  boy.  His  amusements  were  all  of  a  manly 
character.  I  lis  mind  was  generous  and  elevated, 
his  mien  and  carriage  gallant  and  dignified.  In  short, 
imagination  cannot  conceive  a  more  striking  image 
of  a  youthful  monarch  in  a  rude  and  warlike  ag^ 
than  tt  presented  to  us  in  the  penoQ  and  chaiacter 
of  James  V.  of  Scotlafvd.  There  is  some  reason, 
however,  to  lielieve,  that  the  royal  colt  was  a  little 
wild,  and  that  he  was  fully  as  fond  of  tilting  with  the 
spear,  or  making  the  forest  of  Ettrick  ring  with  his 
bugle-notes,  as  of  studying  his  humanitio,  for  his 
LiOinity  was  found  to  be  saidly  defective. 

He  seems  to  have  kept  Stirlbg  Castle,  the  place 
where  he  last  resided  oefore  assuming  the  reins  of 
governnuiu,  in  something  like  an  uproar,  while  he 
lived  in  it,  with  his  spc>rts  and  anuisements.  He 
was  generally  joined  in  these  by  his  domestics;  and 
as  they  were  pretty  numerous,  we  may  readily  con* 
ceive  what  a  noise  and  tunnoil  they  would  create, 
led  on  in  their  wild  and  obstreperous  frolics  by  their 
bold  and  lively  ynunt^  leader.  Pelting  each  other 
with  eggs  is  known  to  have  txren  a  favourite  pastime, 
and  it  is  one  certainly  which  must  have  given  rise 
to  many  of  the  most  ludicrous  scenes.  Although 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom  had  fixed  the  eighteenth 
year  of  bis  age  as  that  which  should  terminate  the 
minority  of  James,  and  put  him  in  foil  and  uncon* 
trolled  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  kini^dom, 
he  was  called  upon  to  take  his  seat  on  tlie  throne  at 
a  much  earlier  period  of  life.  The  lords  themselves, 
whose  feuds  and  quarrels  had  filled  the  country  with 
slaughter  md  rapuie,  saw  no  other  way  of  termin- 
ating the  frightful  scene  but  by  calling  on  the  king, 
young  as  he  wxs  to  assume  the  royal  dignity.  The 
ambition  of  his  mother,  who  lioped  to  possess  her- 
scU  of  the  real  power  aiul  authority,  also  contributed 
to  facilitate  ue  event ;  and,  accordingly,  the  boy 
king,  for  be  mm  only  twelve  yean  of  age,  was 
brought,  eBCOfted  by  a  numerous  train  of  nobles, 
from  Stirling  Castle  to  Holyrood  House.  On  first 
learning  the  resolution  to  which  the  lords  had  come 
of  investing  him  witli  the  royal  character,  he  expressed 
much  delight,  and  seemed  filled  with  the  most  joy. 
ful  anticipations.  *'He  was  wdll  content,"  says 
Lindsav,  "to  leive  cocrectunm  at  the  soodes,  and 
pas  to  his  lordls  at  libertie.** 

.Xnioiir^t  the  first  tliini^s  which  tl'e  y<"n:ng  monarch 
did  on  airiviug  at  Holyrood,  wa^  to  change  ail  the 
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ufTiccrs  of  the  royal  InuschoUl,  from  the  trc,T;iircr 
down  to  the  carvers.  Three  noblemen,  iht'  1  nl  of 
Lennox,  the  Lords  Hamilton  and  Angii-i,  and  Arch- 
bishop licatoun.  Were  ajipuiiitcd  as  liis  guardians 
and  advisen.  For  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  Edin- 
burgh and  astumption  of  "the  royal  dignify,  the  king 
and  his  guardians  lived  lia]ipily,  and  Lindsay  sajs 
merrily  together;  i)ul  at  tlic  end  of  that  pcrio<J,  a 
"benefice  vaiket,"  a  ti  niptatiim  came  ii\  tlie  way, 
and  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the  association  ;  each 
claimed  it  from  the  king,  and  each  thought  he  had 
*  bdler  T^ht  to  it  than  his  fellow.  Angus  said  that 
he  was  always  scarce  of  hay  and  horse  com  when  he 
came  to  Edinburgh,  and  that  ihfrefure  it  should  be 
given  to  him.  The  vacant  bcnetice  was  attached  to 
llolyroo',1  Ibiusc.  W  hither  it  vas  llie  force  of  this 
apj)ea],  or  the  superior  inlluence  of  Angus  over  the 
royal  mind,  that  decided  the  poiitt,  is  left  unexplained ; 
but  that  nobleman  carried  ofiT  the  prize,  to  the  great 
disappointment  and  displeasure  or  the  other  three, 
who  shortly  after  retired  in  di'^gust  from  the  c<nirt. 
IA^^l1ox,  who  had  got  nothing  at  all.  returned,  in 
•lespair  of  gaining  anything  by  the  ruyal  favour,  to 
his  own  country;  and  llamilton,  though  he  had  pro> 
cured  the  abbacy  of  Paisley  for  his  son,  thinking 
that  he  had  not  got  enougli,  followed  his  example. 
Beatoun,  who  lived  then  in  a  house  of  his  own  In  the 
Friar's  W'ynd,  refrainc<l  afterwards  from  gpingncar 
the  court,  but  w  hen  expressly  sent  for. 

Although  James  was  now  placed  upon  the  throne, 
and  surrounded  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty,  he 
neither  of  himsdf  asramed  nor  was  permitted  to  as- 
sume the  functions  of  the  royal  state.  He  was  much 
too  young  to  be  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of 
governmeii!,  and  there  were  iho'^e  around  him  who 
were  not  desirous  that  he  should.  Nor  docs  it  ap- 
pear that  the  young  moniiicli  cared  much  'Ui  ilie 
matter,  so  long  as  he  was  pennitted  to  enjoy  himself : 
and  there  is  no  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  defection 
of  his  grave  gxtardians  sank  very  deep  into  his  mind. 
As  the  king  .advanced  in  years,  however,  this  indif- 
ference to  the  ]iower  and  authority  of  his  elevated 
station  gradually  gave  way  to  the  natural  ambition 
of  enjoying  them;  and  heat  length  detcrmine<l  to 
rid  himself  of  the  thraldom  under  which  he  was  kept 
by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  had  for  aereml  years  ex- 
ercised the  royal  authority  in  his  name.  The  house 
of  Douglas,  however,  was  too  jiowerful,  and  tluir 
influence  too  extensive,  to  .tilinit  i  I  liis  <.  IVi  lUhi;  his 
emancipation  by  any  open  effort;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined  to  have  recoone  to  scent  measaccs  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  young  king  ^vasnow  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  age,  and  wlicti  he  carried  his  dcsii^Jt  into  exe- 
cution was  residing  at  Falklatul,  a  l.ivourile  lumtiiig- 
])laceof  the  kings  of  .Scotland.  1  lere  he  was  attended 
as  usual  by  the  Karl  of  Angus  and  several  of  his 
kindred,  all  of  whom  were  united  in  the  design  of 
keeping  the  king,  as  it  were,  to  themselves.  A  Doug- 
las was  captain  of  his  guard ;  a  Douglas  was  treasurer; 
and  a  Douglas  was  guardian  and  adviser,  finat 
numbers  of  that  name,  besides,  filled  sulw)rdinate 
situations  in  the  royal  household,  and  the  king's  guard, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  gentlemen,  were  all  in  the 
interest  of  the  Earl  of  Ai^[i»  and  his  family.  TIius 
encompassed,  the  young  monarch  bad  no  other  re- 
source than  to  endeavour  to  elude  their  vigilance. 
He  was  under  no  ]iersoiial  restraint,  nor  was  lie  de- 
barred from  any  enjoyment  or  anuisi-nicnt  wlncli 
he  chose  to  occupy  himself.  <  >u  the  contrary,  they 
all  led  an  excce<lingly  merry^  and  joyous  life  together; 
were  almost  daily  out  hunting  and  hawking  and 
feasting  with  the  neighbouring  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, and  amongst  the  rest  with  the  Archbishop  of 


St.  Andrews,  who  entertained  the  king  and  his  ct- 
tcndants  with  great  "'niirnnes"  for  several  davs  to- 
gether; but  it  was  nccei-sary  that  a  Douglas  sftould 
always  be  present  on  these  occasions.  Huntings 
hawking,  or  feasting,  still  a  Douglas  must  be  there. 
An  opportunity  such  as  the  young  monarch  had  long 
nu<l  ;in\in;s]y  looked  for  of  escaping  from  this  annoy- 
ing sui  vi  ilhuice  at  length  presented  itself,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  it.  The  Earl  of  Angus  left  Falk- 
land for  a  few  days,  to  transact  some  pri^'ate  busi- 
ness of  his  own  in  the  Lothians,  leaving  the  king 
in  diaige  of  his  uncle  Archibald  Douglas,  and  his 
brother  Geoi^e.  These  two,  however,  availing 
themselves  |irobably  of  the  carl's  absence,  also  left 
the  palace  on  different  errands;  the  former,  it  is 
hinted,  to  visit  a  mistress  in  Dundee,  and  the  latter 
to  arrange  some  business  with  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  There  was  still,  however,  a  foorth 
left,  whom  it  was  necessary  the  king  should  dispose 
of  before  he  could  eflect  his  escape ;  this  was  James 
Douglas  of  I'arkhead,  the  i.ii'tain  of  the  guard,  to 
wli<nn  the  absentees  in  the  last  resort  ha<l  confided 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  young  monarch.  In  onler 
to  get  rid  of  him,  the  king  gave  out  that  be  intended 
to  go  a  hunting  early  on  the  following  morning,  and 
havmg  sent  for  James  Dougla.s  to  his  bedroom,  he 
callea  for  liquor,  and  drinking  to  his  guest,  remarked 
that  he  should  see  good  hunting  on  the  morrow. 
Douglas,  little  dreaming  of  the  e<iuivoque,  s.iw  the 
king  safely  to  bed,  and  retired  to  his  own,  by  the 
advice  of  his  master,  much  earlier  than  usual,  that 
he  might  be  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  the  king 
having  onlercd  dejcune  to  be  scr%cd  at  four  o'clock. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  his  majesty,  moreover,  had 
ro.ide  him  take  an  extia  cup  before  they  ixartetl. 
soon  as  all  was  quiet  in  tlic  palace,  the  king  got  up, 
disguised  hinadl  tqp  nitti^  on  the  dress  of  oneitf 
bis  r>wn  grooms,  and  descended  to  the  stables,  where 
"Jockie  Hart,"  a  yeomen  of  the  stable,  with  another 
trusty  servant,  aKo  in  the  secret,  were  ready  prepared 
with  saddled  horses  for  the  mtended  flii^ht. 

They  all  three  instantly  mounted,  ati  l  c-c.ip:r  ^:  .ill 
notice  from  the  wardens,  look  the  road  for  hlirlit^ 
at  full  gallop.  On  reaching  the  castle,  whidi  he  did 
by  bre^  of  day,  the  king  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
shut,  and  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
without  his  sjvccial  order.  This  doi  e,  he  n'ired  to 
bed,  much  f.itigucd  witli  lii^  loti^  :au\  rapiJ  ride. 
His  escape  from  l*'alkl.iri<l  \\  as  iint  ili^covercd  unlil 
the  following  morning,  tieorge  l.)ouglas  had  retunu- 1 
to  the  palace  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  about  nn 
hour  after  the  king's  departure,  but  having  learned 
from  the  porters  that  his  mfljesty  was  asleep  in  hn 
own  apartment,  he,  without  further  inipiiry,  retiu-d 
to  Ijcd;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  routed  .nt  an 
early  hour  of  the  moniing.  by  I'alrick  C  aiiniLliatl. 
bailie  of  Abemethy,  wdio  had  recognized  the  king 
in  his  flight,  and  wlio  came  with  all  manner  of  de- 
spatch to  inform  him  of  it,  that  he  knew  anything 
at  all  flbout  the  matter.  He  would  not  at  fir^t  be- 
lieve it,  but  rushed  in  great  alinn  to  the  kin^ 
chamber,  wiiich  he  i'oun<i  hxked,  and  it  was  Crtily 
wiicn  he  had  burst  u])  the  dcnir,  an<i  found  the  apart- 
ment unoccupied,  that  he  felt  assured  of  the  dreadful 
truth.  The  king  must  have  already  acquired  some 
little  reputation  for  that  gallantly  amongst  the  ladies 
which  afterwards  so  muen  distinguished  him,  for  on 
(his  nrca^ion  ho  was  at  first  suspected  to  have  gone 
i)IT<in  a  nocturnal  visit  to  a  lady  at  IJambiigh,  st>rnc 
miles  di>tant  from  l-'alkland. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Stirling,  the  king 
summoned  a  great  number  <>f  his  lonls  to  join  him 
there,  to  assist  him  with  their  advice  and  coaasel. 
The  Mounons  was  readily  olieyed,  both  firoro  peiscnal 
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nttichmcnt  to  the  kinc^,  nnd  a  jealousy  ami  ilislikc 
<}{  Iiis  Kite  guardian  the  Earl  of  Angus.  In  a  few 
ilays  James  was  surroundc*<i  with  nearly  a  score  of 
the  noblest  oaines  in  the  land,  all  leady  to  perish  in 
his  defence,  and  to  assert  and  maintain  his  rights  at 
the  point  fif  the  sw  onl. 

lie  seems  to  ha%e  resented  highly  tlie  restraint  in 
which  he  liad  been  kept  by  Anj;us  anil  his  kindred, 
for  it  was  now  he  said,  addressing  the  assembled 
lords,  **I  avow  that  Scotland  shall  not  hold  us  both 
till  1  be  revenged  on  bim  and  his."  I'he  Earl  of 
An{^  and  all  his  immediate  friends  were  now  put  to 
the  hon>,  and  tlit-  former  (ieiirivc<l  of  all  his  ]iublic 
oflficc-i.  It  is  thcrcfure  At  this  perioil  that  the  actual 
veign  of  J. lines  commences,  and  not  before.  He  was 
now  freed  from  the  influence  of  the  Doiiglai>es  sur- 
rounded bf  his  nobles,  who  paid  bim  a  ready  and 
willinj^  hDmnqe,  and  was  in  ever)'  respect  an  inde- 
pendent and  absolute  sovereign,  aipablcan<i  at  liberty 
to  jnd^c  and  to  act  for  liimsclf. 

James'  appearance  and  character  were  as  interest- 
ing as  his  shnalinn  at  this  period  of  his  life.  He 
was  now,  as  stated  before^  in  the  seventeenth  jrear  of 
his  age,  of  a  robust  constitution,  which  enabled  him 
to  cnc<JuntL-r  any  bodily  fatigtie.  His  speech  and 
denic.inour  were  mild  and  conciliating.  stature 
w.as  €>f  middling  height,  but  handson.cly  fuf  nu"d,  and 
"the  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he."  He  spoke 
at  all  times  affably  to  the  meanest  of  hb  subjects, 
•od  would  partake  of  the  humblest  repast  of  the 
humblest  peasant  In  his  dominions,  with  a  glee  an<l 
satisfaction  which  evinced  the  most  aminlde  kindness 
of  disposition.  Thcivc  qualities  rendere«l  him  ex- 
ceedingly beloved  by  the  commop  people,  of  whom 
he  was  always  besides  so  steady  and  effective  a  friend, 
as  procured  for  him  the  enviable  title  of  King  of  the 
Poor. 

Amongst  the  first  cares  of  James  after  his  l>ecom. 
ing  pos>cvSe(l  of  tlic  actual  sovereij;;nty  of  the  king- 
di  >m,  to  vubilue  the  Iwrder  thieves  and  marauders, 
who  wer-  tarrying  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and 
had  so  extended  their  business  during  the  lawless 
period  of  his  minority,  and  so  systematneed  their  pro- 
ccedings,  that  Armstrong  of  Kilnockie — the  cele- 
brated  Johnnie  Armstrong  of  the  well-known  old 
ballad  one  of  the  most  noted  leaders  of  these  pre- 
datory bantls,  never  travelled  abroad,  even  ou  peace- 
ful imrpoies,  without  a  train  of  six  nu'l  twenty 
centleroea  welt  mounted,  well  armed,  and  alwaj-s 
handsomely  dressed  in  the  gayest  and  most  chivalrotis 
garb  of  th-'  tim^-s.  .\s  James,  however,  knew  that 
he  wouM  have  little  chance  of  lading  hold  of  these 
tiesperadoes  if  he  sought  them  with  openly  hostile 
intentions,  their  predatory  habits  ami  intitr.nte  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  of  the  country  reii  lcruig  it  easy 
for  them  to  evade  any  such  attempt,  he  had  recourse 
to  stratagem.  1  i  e  ga  ve  out  that  ne  intended  to  have 
a  great  hunting  mate!)  on  the  borders,  and  really  did 
combine  Initli  sport  and  business  in  the  expedition 
which  followed.  As  was  ti^ual  with  the  Scottish 
Icings  on  bunting  occasions,  he  summoned  all  the 
ooblemenand  gentlemen  in  tiie  country,  who  could 
find  it  convenient,  to  attend  him  with  their  d<^  on 
a  ceitabi  day  at  Edinburgh,  and,  what  was  not  so 
customary,  to  bring  each  a  month's  victuals  along  with 
him.  Such  a  provision  wxs  always  require  i  when 
an  army  of  common  men  were  called  together,  l)ut 
not  in  the  case  of  convocations  of  men  above  that 
nmk.  The  expedition  in  this  case,  however,  was  to 
be  both  warlike  and  sportive;  and  the  former  might 
prevent  the  latter  from  affording  them  a  sufficiency 
of  game  for  their  subsiMteiice.  The  summons  of  the 
king  for  the  border  hunting  was  so  willingly  obeyed, 
that  n  host  anoanthig  to  I3,ooo  attemUed  to  Edm- 


bu^h  against  the  appointed  time;  and  amongst  thesc^ 
some  chieftains  from  very  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  Huntly,  Argyle,  and  .\thol,  all  of  whom 
brought  their  large  fierce  Highland  deer-dogs  along 
with  them  to  assist  In  the  chase.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  June,  1529,  that  this  ])rodi;_;ioi:s  host  of 
sport Mnen,  headed  l)y  the  king  in  yicrson,  set  out  to- 
wanls  the  lx)r<lers.  The  greater  part  of  them  were 
well  armed,  and  were  thus  prepared  for  anytlung 
that  might  oocun  On  all  such  occasions  pavilions, 
tents,  bedding,  Htc ,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sportsmen,  were  despatched  some  days  previous  to 
tlie  gromxl  selected  for  the  first  day's  amusement,  and 
were  afterwards  move<l  from  place  to  j)lace  as  tlic 
scene  of  action  was  shifte<l.  The  king's  pavilion  was 
very  ralcndid,  and  might  readily  Ik  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  its  superior  rfdmess  and  elegnnoe. 
His  dogs,  too.  Were  elevated  abov  all  t!ie  dogs  of 
meaner  men,  as  well  by  their  e\triti>ic  ornaments  as 
by  their  intrinsic  merits.  Their  collars  were  gilt, 
or  were  of  pur]de  velvet  adorned  w  ith  golden  studs, 
while  the  royal  hawks  were  provided  with  collars 
and  bells  of  the  same  metaL  The  cavalcade  having 
reached  Meggottand,  on  the  southern  border  <» 
Peebles^]): re,  .i  fr.vourite  hnntitig - ]'hce  of  Janus', 
and  wliicli  was  always  reserved  cvc!uM\e]y  for  the 
king's  hunting — the  sjiort  began,  and  in  a  few  days 
no  less  than  360  deer  were  slain.  Soon  after  this, 
Armstrong  of  Kilnockie,  little  dreaming  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  him,  made  his  appearance  among  the 
sportsmen,  at  a  place  called  Caerlanrig,  it  is  said  by 
invitation,  but  whether  it  was  so  or  not  he  seems  to 
have  calculated  on  at  least  a  civil  if  not  a  co:diaI 
reception  from  the  king,  being  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  real  object  of  the  king's  visit  to  the  tmrdcrs. 
Armstrong  was  not  altogether  unreasonable  in  such 
an  expectation,  for  his  robberies  had  always  been 
confined  to  England,  and  he  was  rather  looked  upon 
as  a  protector  than  otherwise  by  hi>  o\\  n  countrymen, 
none  of  whose  property  he  was  ever  know  n  to  have 
meddleil  with.  Me  always  "'<|uartered  upon  the 
enemy,"  and  thought  tliat  by  doing  so  he  did  good 
service  to  the  state;  bat  not  being  consulted  in  the 
various  treaties  of  peace  which  occasionally  look 
place  between  the  sovereigns  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
he  (li<l  not  always  feel  him>clf  called  upon  to  recog- 
nize  them,  and  accordingly  continued  to  levy  his 
black-mail  from  the  borders  all  the  way,  it  is  said, 
unto  Newcastle.  Though  the  king  had  made  peace 
with  England,  Johnnie  Armstrong  had  not;  and  he 
therefore  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  in  defiance 
of  all  those  treaties  and  truces  to  w  hich  he  was  not  a 
party.  <  >n  this  occasion  ti.e  (!aring  borderer,  ex;>eit- 
nig  a  graeior.s  leceptioti  from  the  king,  and  desirous 
of  appeal.  1  '  fore  his  sovereign  in  a  manner  be- 
coming what  he  conceived  to  be  his  own  rank,  pre- 
sentednimself  and  his  retainers,  all  magnificently  ap- 
paii  lied,  before  his  majesty.  The  king,  who  did  not 
know  iiim  personally,  at  first  mistook  him  for  some 
powerful  nobleman,  and  returned  his  salute;  but  on 
learning  his  name,  he  instantly  ordered  Iiim  and  all 
his  followers  to  be  taken  into  cusi  ly  .ind  hanged 
upon  the  sixit.  "  What  wants  that  knave  that  a  king 
should  have,"  exclaimed  James,  indignantly  struck 
with  the  splendour  of  Armstrong's  and  his  followeis' 
c<juiptncnts.  and,  at  the  same  lime,  taming  round 
from  ihetn  on  his  heel  as  he  siwke.  The  freebooter 
at  first  pleaded  hard  for  his  life,  and  endeavoured  to 
bribe  tne  king  to  spare  him.  He  oflered  his  own 
services  and  that  of  forty  men  at  any  time,  when  the 
king  should  require  it,  free  of  all  expense  to  his 
majesty.  He  fuillur  ofiVred  to  bring  to  lum  any 
subject  of  England — duke,  earl,  lord,  or  baron,  against 
any  ^ven  day,  eitlier  dead  or  alhrc^  whom  his  majesty 
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night  desire  eithn*  to  destroy  or  to  have  as  a  captive. 
Finding  that  all  he  could  say  and  all  he  could  offer 
had  no  effect  in  moving  the  king  from  his  determina- 
tion, the  b')Kl  Ijonlorcr,  r>cciiit;  the  ilic  was  cast  and 
bis  fate  M:alc<i,  instantly  resumed  the  natural  intre- 
pidity of  iiis  character,  "I  am  l)ut  a  fool,"  he  said, 
raising  himself  proudly  up,  "to  look  for  grace  in  a 
giHceiaa  fiioe.  But  had  I  Icnown,  sir,  that  you 
would  have  taken  my  life  this  day,  I  should  have 
lived  upon  the  borders  in  despite  of  both  King  Henry 
and  you;  and  I  knmv  that  the  Kinj;  of  England  would 
down-weigh  my  l)c'>t  lu)r>e  with  f^okl  to  be  assured 
that  I  was  to  die  lliis  day,"  No  further  colloquy  took 
place;  Armstrong  and  all  his  followers  were  led  off 
to  instant  execution.  A  popular  tradition  of  the 
borders,  where  his  death  was  much  regrettcil,  says, 
that  the  tree  on  which  Armstrong  was  executed, 
though  it  continued  to  veyotate,  never  again  put 
forth  leaves.  After  subjecting  several  other  notorious 
offenders  to  a  similar  fate,  the  king  returned  to  Edin- 
buigh  oa  the  Z4th  of  J  uly.  In  the  foUowii^  summer 
he  set  out  upon  a  slniUr  expedition  to  the  north, 
with  that  which  he  had  conducted  to  the  south,  and 
for  similar  purposes — at  once  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  and  to  bring  to  justice  the  numerous 
and  daring  thieves  and  roblxrs  with  which  tlie  coun- 
try was  iiwKted. 

This  piactice  of  converting  the  amusement  of 
hunting  into  a  means  of  dispensing  justice  through- 
out the  kingdom,  was  one  to  which  James  had  often 
recourse,  fur  on  these  occa-sions  he  took  care  always 
to  l)e  atit  iided  witli  an  aruicil  [<trcx\  sulTicicutly  stri)ng 
to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  most  powerful  infringer; 
and  he  did  not  spare  them  when  wIAJb  Us  icach. 
For  thieves  and  robbers  he  had  no  compassion;  com- 
mon doom  awaited  them  all,  whatever  might  be  their 
rank  or  pretensions.  In  this  particular  he  was  stem 
and  inflexible  to  the  last  decree;  and  the  times  rc- 
quire<l  it.  There  w.is  no  p.iri  of  lus  policy  more 
beneficial  to  the  kingdom  tlian  the  resolute,  inces- 
sant, and  relentless  war  whicb  he  waged  agidnst  all 
nnranders  and  plunderers. 

On  the  expedition  which  he  now  undertook  to  die 
north,  he  was  accompanictl  by  the  queen  mother  and 
the  papal  ambassador  then  at  the  Scottish  court.  The 
Karl  iif  Atliol,  to  whose  co-.inlry  the  royal  party  pro- 
posed first  proceeding,  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  visit  which  lie  might  expect,  made  the  most  splcn- 
flid  preparation  for  their  reception.  On  tlie  arrival  of 
the  Illustrious  visitors,  they  found  a  magnificent  palace, 
constructed  of  bouj,'hs  of  trees,  and  lilted  witn  glass 
windows,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  smooth  level 
park  or  meadow.  At  each  of  the  four  comers  of  this 
curious  structure  there  was  a  regularly  formeil  tower 
or  block-house;  and  the  whole  svas  joisteJ  aiui  floored 
to  the  height  of  three  stories.  A  large  gate  between 
two  towers,  with  a  formidable  portctufis,  all  of  green 
wood,  dcfendeil  entrance;  while  the  whole  w;is 
SUrrOUntied  with  a  dil^h  sixteen  feel  deep  and  thirty 
feet  wide,  fdlcd  with  water,  and  stocked  with  various 
kinds  of  hsh,  and  crossed  in  front  of  the  palace 
hy  a  oonunodions  dmwbridge.  The  walls  of  nil  the 
apartments  were  hmw  with  the  most  splendid  ta(ies- 
try,  and  the  floors  so  thickly  strewn  witn  flowers,  that 
no  man  would  have  known,  s.Tys  Lindsay,  but  he  had 
l)cen  in  "anc  greine  ^;ardeine. "  Tl»e  fe.isting  which 
followed  was  in  keeping  with  this  elaborate  and 
costly  preparation.  Every  delicacy  which  the  season 
and  the  country  could  supply  was  furnished  in  pro- 
d^ous  quantities  to  the  royal  retinue.  The  choicest 
wines,  fruits,  and  confectfons  were  also  placed  be- 
fore them  with  unsparing  liberality;  and  the  vessels, 
linen,  beds,  &c.,  with  which  tliis  fairy  mansion  was 
supplied  for  the  ocawiot^  were  all  of  the  finest  and 


most  costly  description.  The  roj-al  party  iMBiiaed 
here  for  three  days,  at  an  expense  to  their  m>ble  host 

of  as  many  thousand  pounds.  Of  all  the  party  there 
w.as  not  one  so  surprised,  and  so  niuch  gratified  with 
this  unexjK'cted  display  of  magnificence  and  abund- 
ance of  goo<i  living,  as  his  reverence,  the  pope's  am- 
bassador. The  holy  man  was  absolutely  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment  and  delight  to  find  so  many  good 
things  in  the  heart  of  a  wild,  uncivilized,  and  barbar* 
ous  country.  But  his  astonishment  was  greatly  in. 
creased  when,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  he  saw 
a  party  of  Highlanders  busily  employed  in  sett.ng 
fire  to  that  structure,  within  which  he  had  fared  so 
well  and  been  so  comfortably  lodged,  and  which  had 
cost  so  much  time,  lalx)ur,  and  expense  in  its  erec* 
tion.  "1  marvel,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  the  king, 
"that  ye  should  suffer  yon  fair  palace  to  be  bumeu, 
that  your  grace  has  been  so  well  entertained  in."  "It 
is  the  custom  of  our  Highlandmen,"  replied  James, 
smiling,  "that  be  they  never  so  wcU  lotlged  at  night 
they  will  bum  the  house  in  the  morning.'"  The  kuig 
and  his  icttarae  now  proceeded  to  Dnnkeld,  whem 
they  remained  all  night  From  thence  they  went 
next  day  to  Perth,  afterwards  to  Dundee  and  St. 
Andrews,  in  all  of  which  jdaccs  they  were  sumptuously 
entertained — and  finally  returned  to  Edinburgh. 

James,  who  had  now  pa.sscd  his  twentieth  year, 
was  in  the  very  midst  of  that  singiUar  career  of  ftolic 
and  adventure  In  which  he  delignted  to  indulge,  and 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  his  character. 
Attended  only  l)y  a  single  friend  or  two,  and  Ins 
person  disguised  by  the  garb  of  a  gentleman  of  onii- 
nary  rank,  and  sometimes,  if  traditionary  tales  tell 
truth,  by  that  of  a  person  of  a  much  lower  grade,  be 
rode  through  the  country  in  search  of  adventoresi  or 
on  Tisits  to  distant  mistresses;  often  on  these  occasioos 

passing  whole  days  and  nightS  OH  hocseback,  and 
putting  up  contentedly  with  the  coarsest  and  scanlicst 
l.irc  which  chance  might  tliruA  in  the  way.  Sleep- 
ing in  bams  on  "clean  pca»e  strae,"  and  jiartakuig 
of  the  "gude  wife's"  sheep-head,  her  ujten  cako, 
and  ale,  or  whatever  else  she  might  have  to  ofiei; 
was  no  imcommon  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Jama. 
Such  visits  however,  were  not  always  proniptoJ  hy 
the  most  innocent  motives.  A  fair  maiden  would 
at  any  time  induce  the  monarch  to  ride  a  score  of 
miles  out  of  his  way,  and  to  ]>ass  half  the  night  ex- 
posed to  all  its  inclemency  for  an  hour's  inter^ew. 

James  was  no  niggard  in  his  gallantries:  where 
money  was  required,  he  gave  it  freely  and  liberally; 
where  it  w.is  not,  his  nuinificcnce  took  the  sluj  t  of 
presents — such  as  l  iuL^s,  chains,  &c.,  of  gold  ai^i  urthcr 
descriptions  of  jcwcIiiTV.  In  one  month  he  gsvc 
away  in  this  \s  .ly  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  ;^4oa 
The  roving  monarcli,  however,  made  even  his  vsg- 
rancies  subservient  to  his  great  object  of  extirpating 
thieves  and  robbers.    During  his  wanderings  be  fre> 

auently  fell  in  with  numerous  bands  of  tlu  rr..  '  •:  stsupht 
lem  out;  and  on  such  (^cca^lons  never  hesitated  to 
attack  them,  however  formidable  thtj  might  bc^aad 
however  few  his  own  followers. 

-As  the  roving  propensities  of  the  king  thus  fre- 
quently put  his  iile  in  ieopardy,  and  as  his  dying 
without  lawfiil  Issue  would  have  left  the  country  in 
all  probability  a  prey  to  civil  war,  the  n.iti  r.  Ik:  nit  e 
extremely  anxious  for  his  marriage,  an  lsciU  whi-h, 
after  many  delays,  arising  from  political  objectroas 
to  the  various  connections  from  time  to  time  proposed, 
at  length  took  place.  The  Scottish  ambaMODis  in 
France  concluded,  by  James'  authority,  •  mairisce* 
treaty  with  Marie  de  Eiourfaon,  daughter  of  the  Due 
of  Wndomc.  On  the  final  settlement  of  this  treaty 
the  young  monarch  proceeded  to  Vendome,  to  claim 
in  penon  Us  affiraoed  bride;  but  here  bis  usual  gA- 
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hntry  fiiiled  him,  for  on  seeing  the  lady  he  rejected 

her.  and  annulled  the  treaty. 

Whether  it  was  the  result  of  chance,  or  that  James 
had  determined  not  to  return  home  without  a  wife, 
this  occurrence  did  not  doom  him,  for  any  length  of 
time^  to  a  single  life.  From  Vendonte  he  proceeded 
to  Paris,  was  graciously  received  by  Francis  I.,  and 
finally,  after  a  month  or  two's  residence  at  that 
monarch's  court,  marric<l  his  dniightcr  M.ij^daltiio. 
The  ceremony,  which  to<»k  place  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
Splendour.  The  whole  city  rang  with  rejoiciogs, 
a.id  the  coart  with  sounds  or  revelry  and  Bterriment. 
The  marriage  was  succeede«l  by  four  months  of  con- 
tinned  feasting,  sporting,  and  merry-making.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  James  and  his  youni,'  liriile, 
who  was  of  an  cxccc<lingly  sweet  and  amiable  dis- 
position, rcturnc<l  to  Scotland;  the  former  loaded 
with  comIt  presents  from  his  fiuher-in'law,  and  the 
latter  with  n  dowry  of  100,000  crowns*  besides  an 
annual  pension  of  30,000  livrcs  during  her  life. 

The  roy.il  pair  arrived  .nt  I.cith  on  Whilsun-evc, 
at  ten  o"cl(ick  .it  night.  On  lust  toutlilTig  .Scottish 
ground,  the  pious  and  kind-hearted  young  queen 
dropped  on  her  knees,  kissed  the  land  of  her  adoption, 
and  after  thanking  God  fur  the  safe  arrival  of  her  hus- 
band and  herself,  prayed  for  happiness  to  the  country 
and  the  people.  'I'iie  rejoicings  which  the  royal  pair 
had  left  in  France  were  now  returned  in  ,Scr>tl.ind. 
\f.i^  l,T.!ciic  u.i.,  everywhere  received  liy  the  jienple 
with  the  strongest  proofs  of  welcome  and  regard,  and 
this  as  madi  from  her  own  gentle  and  allable  de- 
ncanonr  as  from  her  being  the  consort  of  their  sove- 
reign.  Never  qneen  made  soch  rapid  progress  in  the 
affections  of.-i  n.Ttiin.  nnd  few  ever  ac'itiircd  during  any 
perio<l  so  large  ;i  prupoition  of  personal  attachment 
as  did  this  amiable  lady.  The  object,  however,  of 
all  this  love,  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  it.  She 
was  in  a  l>.-id  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  all  the  bapiHiMBS  which  that  event  bniiight 
along  with  it  could  not  retard  the  progress  of  the 
disease  which  w.ns  consuming  her.  She  daily  be- 
came worNC  after  her  arrival  in  Scotlanil,  and  finally 
e.\]iired  within  forty  days  of  her  landing.  James  was 
for  a  long  time  inconsolable  for  her  loss,  and  for  a 
season  buried  himself  in  retirement,  to  indulge  in  the 
sorrow  which  he  could  not  restrun. 

Policy  required,  however,  that  the  place  of  the  de- 
partctl  queen  should,  as  soon  as  projiriety  would  a<l- 
mit,  be  supplied  1^  another;  and  Janu-s  lived  tipon 
Mary  of  Ciuisc,  dauj;htcr  of  the  duke  of  that  nanie, 
and  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  to  be  the 
succes-sor  of  Magdalene.  An  embassy  having  been 
despatched  to  France  to  settle  preliminaries,  and  to 
bring  the  queen-consort  to  Scotland,  she  arrived  in 
the  latter  kingdom  in  June,  1538.  Mary  landed  at 
Balcoinie  in  Fife,  where  she  was  reccivetl  by  the  king, 
surruundeil  by  a  great  number  of  his  noble^.  From 
thence  the  royal  party  proceedetl  to  Dundee,  St. 
Andrews,  then  to  Stirling;  from  that  to  Linlithgow; 
and  lastly  to  Edinburgh.  In  all  of  these  places  the 
royal  pair  were  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
popular  joy,  and  were  sumptuously  entertained  by 
the  m.igi>trates  and  other  authorities  of  the  different 
towns.  James,  by  a  long  and  steady  perseverance  m 
the  administration  of  justice  without  regard  to  the 
wealth  or  rank  of  the  culprits,  and  by  the  wholesome 
lOtnUnt  under  which  he  held  the  turbulent  nobles, 
had  now  secured  a  degree  of  jkmcc  and  prosperity  to 
the  country  which  it  had  nut  eiijnyed  for  many  years 
before.  His  power  was  acknowledged  and  fell  in 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotl3n<l, 
and  even  a  great  part  of  the  HigMands.  But  the 
Western  Isles  and  tke  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
vou  u. 


kingdom,  places  then  difTicult  of  access  and  com- 
paratively but  little  known,  were  still  inailc  tlie 
scenes  of  the  most  lawless  and  atrocious  deeds  by  the 
fierce  and  restless  chieftains  and  their  tjiou,  hy 
whom  they  wete  inhalMted.  James^  however,  re* 
solved  to  carry  and  establbh  his  authority  even  there. 
He  resolved  to  "beard  the  lion  in  his  den;"  to  bring 
these  desperadoes  to  justice  in  the  inidst  of  their 
hatliari  ius  liMidi  s  ami  this  Imlil  de^iijn  he  determined 
to  execute  in  person.     He  ordered  tweUe  ships,  well 

provided  wi'h  andlcry,  to  be  ready  against  the  14th 
of  May.  The  personal  piepttnUons  of  the  king, 
and  those  made  for  his  accommodation  in  the  ship  m 

which  he  was  himself  to  eml)ark  on  this  ex]ie<lition, 
were  extensive  and  niullifaruius.  His  cabin  was 
hung  with  j^rerii  eh  nh.  .iinl  his  Ik  d  with  l.j.ick  daninsk. 
Large  quantities  of  silver  ]  l.itr  nnd  culinary  utensils^ 
with  stores  for  cooking,  \m  a  j  it  on  board;  and  also 
a  vast  niunber  of  tents  and  pavilions,  for  the  accom. 
modation  of  his  suite  when  they  should  land  in  the 
isles.  TI1C  tTinnan  h  himself  was  e<]uippcfl  in  a  suit 
of  red  velvet,  ui  nauieiited  with  golil  embroidery, 
and  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  adorned  with 
splendid  flags  and  numerous  streamers  of  red  and 
yellow  serge. 

The  expedition,  which  l  ad  been  delayed  for  four* 
teen  days  beyond  the  time  a]ipoiRtcd  by  the  advanced 
state  of  the  queen's  preini.uK  V,  tinally  set  sad  filT  itS 
variou-.  (lesiinatiMii,  m  (he  beginning  of  June. 

The  to)al  ^i|ii.iilron,  on  reaihmg  the  western 
shores,  proceeded  deliberately  from  island  to  island, 
and  from  point  to  [xiint  of  the  mainland,  the  kii^ 
landing  on  each,  and  summoning  the  various  chie^ 
tains  to  his  presence.  Some  of  these  he  executed  on 
the  spot,  others  he  carried  away  with  him  as  hostages 
for  the  future  peaceful  conduct  of  their  kinsmen  and 
follower^;  and  thus,  after  making  the  terror  of  his 
name  and  the  sternness  of  his  justice  felt  in  every 
glen  in  the  Highlands,  he  bent  his  way  again  home- 
wards. James  himself  landed  at  Diunborton,  but 
the  greater  part  oTUs  ships,  indndingtboie on  board 
of  which  were  the  cRpturcd  chieftains,  were  sent 

round  to  Ix?ith. 

Having  now  reduced  the  whole  Country  to  such  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  and  so  effectually  acconijdished 
the  security  of  private  property  everywhere,  that  it 
is  boasted  that  at  this  period  of  his  reign  flocks  of 
sheep  were  as  safe  in  Ettrick  Forest  as  in  the  province 
of  Fife,  he  betook  liinisflf  to  the  improvement  of  his 
kingd<jm  by  ])eaceful  pursuits.  He  imported  su- 
perior breeds  of  horses  to  improve  the  native  race  of 
that  animal.  He  promotetl  the  fisheries,  and  invited 
artisans  and  mechanics  of  all  descriptions  to  settle 
in  the  country,  encosn^Eing  them  ov  the  offer  of 
liberal  wages,  and  hi  many  cases  by  bestowing 
small  annual  i>ensinns.  ^Vith  every  promise  of  a 
long  and  hapi'y  reign,  and  in  the  midst  of  evert  ions 
which  entitletl  him  to  exjtect  the  latter,  the  cnp  was 
suddenly  dashed  from  his  lios.  Misfortune  on  mis- 
fortune crowded  on  the  ili-staired  momirch,  and 
hurried  him  to  a  prematare  grave.  Two  princes 
who  were  bom  to  him  by  Mary  of  Guise,  died  In 
their  infaney  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  a 
calamity  w  hich  sank  deep  in  the  heart  of  their  royal 
fiarent.  His  uncle,  the  King  of  England,  with  whom 
he  had  hitherto  lieen  on  a  friendly  footing,  for 
reasons  now  not  veiy  well  known,  invaded  his  do- 
minions with  an  armv  of  20,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  James  gave 
orders  to  assemble  an  army  of  30,000  men  on  the 
Borough  Muir,  and  with  this  force  he  marched  to 
oppose  them.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Sohvay 
Moss,  but  with  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  (he 
leaden  of  the  Scottidi  amy  to  malntaht  the  credit 
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of  their  sovereign  by  their  afou.  Jmam  'had  never 
been  friendly  to  the  aristocracy,  and  they  now  re- 
taliated  ui>on  him  by  a  litkcwarmnen  in  his  cause 
in  the  hour  of  need.  The  unfortunate  mooaich 
himself  increased  this  spirit  of  defection  at  sadi  a 
critical  juncture  by  appointing  Oliver  Sinclair,  a 
mean  favourite,  and  a  man  of  no  ability,  to  tlic  com- 
mand of  his  army.  The  iiucllij^ciicc  nl'  iliis  api>(>int- 
ment  excited  the  utmost  indignation  in  the  Scottish 
army.  All  declared  that  they  would  rather  submit 
to  be  taken  prisoners  by  the  English  than  be  com* 
manded  by  such  a  general ;  and  they  were  thrown 
into  such  a  state  of  cmniimtion  by  this  infatuated 
proceetiing  of  their  sovt  rt  i^n,  that  the  Kni;l.>h 
general  perceived  the  lii-urdcr,  and  taking  adv.int.Tj;c 
of  it,  attacked  the  Scottish  army  with  a  few  hundred 
light  hone.  The  former  malcing  no  resistance  were 
instantly  pot  to  flight.  James  was  at  Caerlaverock, 
about  twelve  miles  distant,  when  this  disaster  took 
place.  When  informed  of  the  disgraceful  flight  of 
his  army,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  tlcjcction  and 
melancholy  from  which  nothing  could  rouse  hini. 
liis  proud  spirit  could  not  brook  the  disgrace  which 
had  oefiUlen  his  amis,  and  the  conduct  of  his  nobles 
excited  a  degree  of  irritation  which  soon  threw  him 
into  a  violent  fever.  In  this  state  of  despondency 
he  retired  to  F.i'.kland.  Here  he  took  to  betl  and 
refused  all  sustenance.  While  in  this  condition  in- 
teUicence  was  brought  him  tliat  the  queen,  then  at 
linUthgow,  was  dehvered  of  a  girL  "  It  came  with 
n  laaa  and  it  will  go  with  a  Uss."  said  the  dying 
monarch,  reckoning  it  anotlier  misfortune  that  it  was 
not  a  male  heir  that  had  been  given  to  him. 

A  little  hcforc  his  death,  which  wa.s  now  fast  ap- 
proaching, he  wxs  hearil  muttering  the  words  "Sol- 
way  Moss,"  the  scene  of  that  <lis.'ister  which  was  now 
Ininying  him  to  the  grave.  On  the  day  of  his  deat  h , 
wldcli  happened  previoas  to  the  13th  of  December, 
1542,  but  within  two  or  three  days  of  it,  althoagb 
the  precise  day  is  not  known,  he  turned  round  to  the 
lords  who  surroundeil  his  l>ed,  and  witli  a  faint  but 
benignant  smile,  heltl  out  his  hand  to  them  to  kiss, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  thereafter  expired.  James  died 
in  the  thirty^fiist  year  of  his  age,  leaving  the  unfor. 
Innate  Mary,  then  an  infimt,  to  succeed  to  his  digni- 
ties and  to  more  than  his  misfortunes.  Besides 
Mary,  his  only  surviving  legitimate  child,  James  left 
six  natural  children.  These  were  James,  ablwt  of 
Kelso  and  Mclrosc;  the  Regent  Moray;  Robert, 
prior  of  Holyr.  id  I  i  msc;  Talin,priorof  Coldingliam; 
Janet,  wife  of  the  Eul  of  AQgas;  and  Adam,  prior 
of  the  Chartrenx  at  PertK 

JAMES  VL  of  Scotland,  and  T.  ofEngKinLl.  «  a> 
born  in  the  castle  of  Edinburj^li,  lunc  19,  1506. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  Mary,  by 
herbnsband  Henry  l.ord  Damlcy,  who  was  nomin- 
wSIf  iMociated  with  iter  in  the  government,  and  was 
theddert  son  of  the  existing  Earl  of  Lennox.  Both 
by  his  father  and  mother  James  was  the  great -grand- 
s<m  of  Henry  VH.  of  England,  and,  fading  Oucen 
Klizabeth  and  his  own  motl.i  r.  ■.t  iml  ncircst  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
hetr-Apparcnt  to  the  Scottish  crown.  The  dianicter 
of  his  patents  and  their  previoas  histoiy  are  so  widl 
Imown  that  it  is  nnnecesaary  to  tonch  upon  them 
here.  It  may  only  lie  mentioned,  that  while  the 
royal  infant  broui^lu  with  him  iiit"  tlu-  world  preten- 
sions thi-  nn'-t  brilliant  that  cmiM  l.avc  hclallcn  a 
mortal  creature,  he  also  earned  in  his  constitution  a 
weakness  of  the  most  lamentable  nature,  affecting 
both  liis  body  and  his  mind.  About  three  months 
befiwe  Ms  tilth  his  fcther  bended  a  hnnd  of  conwinu 
tors  w1k>  brake  violently  into  the  privacy  or  hte 


mother's  cliambcr,  and  almost  in  her  presence  Uew 
her  favourite  counsellor  David  iUccto.  The  agitation 
of  the  mother  on  that  occasion  took  effect  upon  the 
child,  whob  though  intended  apparentlsr  to  be  alike 
strong  in  mental  and  bodily  constitution,  showed 
throu;^h  life  n\any  ilcfu  ii-tKies  in  both  respects, 
though  perhaps  to  a  less  extent  than  his  been  re- 
presented by  popular  lii^t'Ty. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  confederation  of  the 
Scottish  nobles  dethroned  Marv  about  a  year  after 
the  birth  of  her  son.   Wliiie  this  ill-fated  princess 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  Lochleven  Castle, 
her  son  was  taken  to  Stirling,  and  there  crowned  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  months  and  ten  d.nys.    '1  he  real 
i;ovcmment  was  successively  administered  by  the 
regents  Moray,  Lennox,  Mar,  and  Morton,  under 
the  secret  direction  of  the  English  queen,  by  whom, 
in  time,  her  rival  Mar>-  was  put  to  death.  James, 
after  a  weakly  infanc)',  was  placed  under  the  cart  of 
the  cclcbratetl  Buchanan,  whose  relif^ictus  principle, 
and  distinguished  scholarship  seemed  to  quality  him 
[icculiarly  for  the  l.nsk  of  educating  a  Protestant 
prince.     It  would  appear  that  tlie  young  king  re- 
ceivctl  at  the  hands  of^  his  master  a  great  deal  more 
learning,  classical  and  thedoei<^  than  he  was  able 
to  digest,  and  thus  became  liable  to  as  much  of  the 
fault  of  pedantry  as  consists  in  a  hoarding  of  litera- 
ture for  Its  own  sake,  or  for  purposes  of  ostentation, 
accompanied  by  an  inability  to  turn  it  to  its  only  true 
use  in  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.    A  pliability  of 
temper,  subject  alike  to  evil  and  to  good  influences; 
a  sly  acnteness  in  penetrating  the  motives  of  men, 
without  the  power  to  make  it  of  any  practical  advaa- 
tai;f  ;  a;ul  a  ]iroiu-i!(-.s  to  listen  to  the  flattering  coun- 
sellors who  told  hiin  he  was  a  king,  and  ought  l* 
have  the  power  of  one,  were  other  characteristics  cf 
this  juvenile  monarch ;  whose  situation,  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  admowledged,  was  one  of  such 
difliculty  as  to  render  a  fair  development  of  the  best 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the  best  tendencies  of  the 
heart,  hardly  to  be  expected. 

Though  made  and  upheld  as  a  king,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  successilll  vradUon  against  the  monarchi- 
cal princtpie,  James  was  early  inspired  with  a  high 
sense  of  Ms  royal  powenand  privil^es,  probably  by 
some  of  those  individuals  who  are  never  wanting 
around  the  persons  of  young  princes,  let  their  educa- 
tion he  e\er  so  carefully  cimducted.  Even  bct'^rf 
attaining  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  become  the  centre 
of  a  little  knot  of  courtiers  who  clustered  alxiut  him 
at  hJs  residence  in  Stirling  CasUe,  and  plotted 
schemes  for  transierrine  the  reins  of  govemnwBt 
into  his  own  hands.  Morton  pemiitte<i  himself  to 
be  surprised  in  1 578  by  this  party,  who  for  some 
time  condiu  te  1  the  .Tfr..irs  of  -.t  itc  in  the  name  of  the 
king  as  if  he  had  l)cen  in  full  possession  of  bis  Inrth* 
right.  Morton,  however,  soon  after  icgaiiied  nesdy 
all  his  wonted  ascendency,  and  it  was  not  tOI  two  or 
three  years  later  that  the  king  became  completely 
emancipated  from  this  powerfulacjcnt  of  the  English 
queen.  A  young  scion  of  nobility,  nanioi  Captain 
.•^tuart,  from  his  commanding  the  king's  guards,  ami 
Esmc,  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  king's  cousin,  were  ha 
chief  instruments  in  obtaining  the  sovereign  power, 
and  in  raising  that  proeecotion  against  Mocton 
which  ended  in  his  execution,  Jtme  2,  15S1.  The 
former  is  rejirescnted  as  a  profligate  adventurer,  who 
studied  only  how,  by  flattering  the  king  aiui  enforc- 
ing his  despotic  views,  to  promote  his  own  intcrv^t. 
Lennox  was  a  gentler  and  worthier  person,  but  wis 
obnoxious  to  popular  odium  on  account  of  his  profes- 
sing the  Catholic  fiutlu  The  Protestant  and  EaC' 
Ush  inteccst  soon  tallied,  and  to  August,  1580,  leek 
place  the  cdebnted  Raid  of  Ruthven,  by  which  a 
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few  Presbyterian  nohlc<;,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  How- 
ric,  were  enabled  to  t.ikf  possession  of  the  royal  j>cr- 
son,  and  use  his  authority  for  some  time  in  behalf  of 
liberal  government  and  tAeir  own  religious  principles, 
while  btaut  and  Leaaox  were  forbidden  bis  pre> 

S6R0C* 

It  wa^  not  till  June,  15S3.  :lnt  Jnmes  emancipated 
himself  from  a  control  which,  however  well  he  ap- 
1-c.ireil  to  bear  it,  wxs  far  from  apreeable  to  him. 
Lennox  had  now  been  banished  to  France,  where  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart ;  Stuart  was  created  Earl  of 
Arran  on  the  ruins  of  the  Hamilton  family,  and 
became  almost  sole  counsellor  to  the  young  monarch. 
The  nobles  who  had  seized  the  king  at  Ruthven 
were  pardoned ;  but  Gowric,  having  soon  after  made 
a  second  and  unsuccessful  attempt,  was  l)eheadcd  at 
Stilling.  During  the  interval  between  June,  15S3, 
and  Noreoiber,  1585,  the  government  wascriT  a  de- 
cidedly anti-popular  and  anti-Presbytorian  character, 
Arran  being  permittetl  to  act  entirely  as  he  pleased. 
The  Prcsbyteri.in  iii>blci,  hosvcver,  wlio  h.id  fletl 
into  England,  were,  at  the  latter  period,  enabled  by 
EBBbem  to  invade  Oelr  own  country  with  such  a 
fiifoe  as  dvcrtamed  the  power  of  the  unworthy  la- 
vDorite,  and  re^establishea  a  system  agreeable  to  the 
clergy  and  people,  and  more  closely  respondent  to 
the  wishes  of  Elizabeth.  In  this  w.iy  James  grew 
ap  to  man's  est.ate. 

In  15S4,  when  eighteen  years  of  .nge,  he  made  his 
fir^t  .T['|xarance  as  an  author  by  publishing  a  small 
thin  quarto,  ottitled  Euaya  of  aPrettUetin  Uu  Dmiu 
Art  »fP»tae,  with  the  Rtwtir  and  Cautttts  to  he  fur- 
sited  and  aivided.  This  work  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  poetry  and  prose ;  the  poeiii^  being  chiefly  a  series 
of  sonnets,  which  h<.-.ir  very  iiv.ich  the  appearance  of 
v:hool  exercisci,  whde  the  prose  consists  of  a  code 
of  laws  for  the  construction  of  verse  according  to  the 
ideas  of  that  period.  There  is  little  in  the  king's 
style  or  hfs  ideas  to  please  the  present  age ;  yet,  com- 
p.irf.l  with  the  efforts  of  contemporary  authors,  these 
pocnis  may  be  said  to  bear  a  rcsjicctable  appearance. 

The  main  effect  of  the  late  revolution  was  to  re- 
establish the  English  influence,  which  had  been  de- 
nufed  by  the  ascendency  of  Captain  Stout.  In 
Jone^  1586,  James  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  Elizabeth,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a  pen- 
"•  on  of  _^5000,  rendered  necessary  by  his  |  cnuri  uis 
circumstances,  he  engaged  to  support  England  agamst 
the  machinations  of  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe. 
It  was  also  part  of  this  treaty  that  a  conespondenoe 
whieh  be  had  cnteied  into  with  his  mother  should 
be  broken  off ;  and  he  even  submitted  so  far  to  the 
desires  of  his  new  superior  as  to  write  a  disrespectful 
!-t'er  to  that  ullhn]Jl^y  princess,  who  replied  in  an 
eloquent  epistle,  threatening  to  denounce  him  as  a 
muper,  and  load  him  with  a  parent's cnne.  James, 
in  nality,  daring  the  whole  of  his  oocnpanqr  of  the 
Scottish  throne,  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  iiands  of  one 
party  or  another,  and  had  no  pewonal  influence  (ir 
independence  whatever  till  trie  advanced  aj^'e  of 
Elizabeth  gave  him  near  hopes  of  the  I^iij^iish  crown. 

In  1588,  while  the  shores  of  hnijland  were  threat- 
ened with  the  Spanish  Armada,  J.ames  fulfilled,  as 
fitr  as  he  could,  the  treaty  into  which  he  bad  entered 
with  Elizabeth,  by  nsbig  his  best  exertions  to  sup- 
piBS  the  movements  of  a  powcrfiil  Catholic  p.irty 
among  his  own  subjects  In  support  of  the  invasion. 
In  return  for  this  Kit/aheth  perniilte  1  him  to  take  a 
wife ;  and  his  choice  ultimately  fell  upon  the  Princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  second  danshter  of  the  deceased 
Frederick  II.  He  was  marriedby  plOl^  in  Augnst* 
15S9;  but  the  princess,  having  been  delayra  In 
Nonvay  l<y  a  storm,  which  threate)K-<l  to  detain  her 
for  Uic  winter,  be  gallantly  croabcd  the  seas  to 


Upsrila,  in  order  to  consummate  the  match.  After 
s;iendtng  some  months  at  the  Danish  court,  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  May,  1590 ;  when  the  recep- 
tion vouchsafed  to  the  roval  pair  was  fully  such  as  to 
justify  an  expression  used  by  James  in  one  of  his  let* 
ters,  that  "a  king  with  a  new  married  wyfc  did  not 
come  hamc  every  day." 

The  king  had  an  illegitimate  cousin,  Francis, 
Fiarl  of  BothwcU,  who  now  for  some  years  embittered 
his  life  by  a  series  of  plots  and  assatdts  for  which  there 
is  no  parallel  even  in  Scottish  history.  Botbwdl  had 
been  spared  by  the  king's  goodness  in  1589  from  the 
result  of  a  sentence  for  treason  passed  on  account  of 
his  concern  in  a  Catholic  conspiracv.     So.jn  after 

iames  rt  tumf  I  from  Denmark  it  was  discovered  that 
e  had  tAiii-  crnl  with  professing  witches  to  take 
away  the  king's  life  by  necromanqr.  He  at  first  pro- 
posed to  stand  a  trial  for  this  uleged  ofience,  but 
subsequently  found  it  necessary  to  make  hU  escape. 
His  former  sentence  was  then  j>ermitted  to  take 
effect,  and  he  l>ccansc.  in  ilie  lang\iage  of  the  times, 
a  broken  man.  Repeatedly,  however,  did  this  bold 
adventurer  approach  the  walls  of  Edlnboigh,  and 
even  assail  the  king  in  bis  palace;  nor  could  the 
limited  powers  of  the  sovereign  either  aooom  plish  his 
seizure, or  fri;^hten  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  even 
contriveil  .it  one  time  to  regain  Ids  place  in  the  king's 
Liniiicil,  .nnd  remained  for  several  months  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  his  former  honours,  till  once  more  ex- 
pelled by  a  party  of  his  enemies.  The  king  appears 
to  have  purposely  been  kq>t  in  a  stale  of  powerless* 
ness  by  his  subjects ;  even  the  strength  necessary  to 
execute  the  law  upon  the  paltriest  occasions  was  de- 
nied to  him  ;  and  his  clergy  took  every  opfwrtunity 
of  decrying  his  government,  and  diminishing  the  re- 
spect of  his  people,  lest,  in  Incoming  stronger  or 
more  generally  reverenced,  he  should  mve  used  his 
increased  force  aj^nst  the  liberal  interest  and  the 
Presbyterian  religion.  If  he  cotdd  have  been  de- 
I>endcd  upon  as  a  thorough  adlierent  of  these  .abstrac- 
tions, there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  his  Scottish  reign 
would  have  been  less  disgraced  by  the  non-execution 
of  the  laws.  But  then,  was  his  fii^t  position  under 
the  regents  and  the  F^estant  nobles  of  a  kind  calcu- 
lated to  attach  him  sincerely  to  that  party?  or  can  it 
be  decidctlly  aflfirmc<l  that  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  of 
those  ron-;!!  niid  difficult  times  was  sufficiently  tem- 
pered with  human  kindness  to  make  a  young  prince 
mefer  their  peculiar  s)'stem  to  one  which  addressed 
nim  in  a  more  courteous  manner,  and  was  more 
bvonraMe  to  that  regal  power,  the  feebleness  of 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  the  cause  of  all  his  dis- 
tresses and  all  his  humiliation? 

In  1585,  while  under  the  control  of  ,\rran.  he  had 
written  a  paraphrase  and  commentary  on  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John,  which,  however,  was  not  conr- 
pieted  or  published  for  some  years  aAer.  In  1591 
he  produced  a  second  volnme  of  verse,  entitled 
l\'i-tuuil  Exercises,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  informs 
the  reader,  as  an  a|>ology  for  inaccuracies,  that 
"scarcelic  but  at  stolen  nionuiits  had  he  leisure  to 
blenk  upon  anv  paper,  and  yet  nocht  that  with  free 
unvcxed  spirit.'^  He  also  appears  to  have  at  this  time 
proceeded  some  length  witn  his  translation  of  the 
t^salms  into  Scottish  verse.  It  is  cmioos  that*  while 

the  king  manifested  in  his  literary  studies  both  the 
jnire  sensibilities  of  the  poet  and  t tie  devout  aspira* 
tions  of  tlie  s.aint,  his  personal  manners  were  coarse, 
his  amusements  of  no  rehned  character,  and  his 
speech  rcu<lcrcd  odious  by  common  swearing. 

It  is  hardly  our  duty  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail 
of  the  oscillations  of  the  Scottish  church  during  this 
reign  between  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  king  was  weak  the  iurnier  system  pre- 
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vaHed;  and  In  proportion  as  he  gdned  strength  from 
the  prosjwct  of  tlu-  I'.n^lish  succession  and  other 
causes,  the  episcopal  puiity  was  re-imposed.  We 
are  also  disposed  to  overlook  the  troubles  of  the 
Catholic  nobles — Hunily^  Lnol,  and  Angus,  who, 
for  some  obscure  plot  in  concert  with  Spain,  were 

Knished  to  as  ^at  an  extent  as  the  personal 
-our  of  the  king,  and  his  ftar  of  displeasing  tlie 
English  P.-ii)ists,  would  permit.  Tlie  lenity  shown 
by  the  kin^  to  the>e  pramlees  procurctl  him  tlic 
wrath  of  the  cluirch,  ami  lei  tn  tin.-  CLlLlirntcd  liinuih 
of  the  17th  DecemlK-r,  1506,  in  which  the  clergy 
pennilted  themselves  to  make  so  unguarded  an  ap- 
pearance^ as  to  furnish  their  sovereign  with  the 
means  of  checking  their  power  withottt  offending  the 
people. 

la  I'  cbriiary,  159.;,  a  son,  I'ritice  Honry.  wa-.  burn 
to  the  kill;:;  at  .S'.iiliiij;  Castle;  this  was  followed  some 
yean  after  by  the  birth  of  adaughter,  Eli^^beth,  who&e 
Ute  as  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  anccstressof  the 
fuesent  loyid  family  of  Britain,  gives  rise  to  so  many 
vaiied  reflections.  James  wrote  a  treatise  of  coonsd 
for  his  son,  under  the  title  of  liasilicon  Dorcn,  which, 
though  containing  some  passages  offensive  to  the 
clergy,  is  a  wi>rk  <>f  much  good  sense,  and  conveys, 
uptm  the  whole,  a  respectable  impression  at  once  of 
t]ie  author's  abilities  and  of  his  moral  tempcranteni. 
It  was  published  in  159O1  and  is  said  to  have  gained 
him  a  great  acoeasion  of  esteem  among  the  English, 
for  whose  frvour  of  oooise  he  was  anxiously  ioUci> 
tons. 

l  ew  incidents  of  note  occurred  in  the  latter  part 
of  tlic  king's  Scottish  reign.  The  principal  was  the 
famous  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his 
brotlier,  sons  of  the  earl  beheaded  in  1584,  which 
was  developed — if  we  may  speak  of  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner— on  the  3th  of  Aiii^ust,  Kkx).  This  affair  has  of 
late  Ijeen  considerably  elucidated  by  Kulicrl  I'itcaim, 
Esq.,  in  his  laborious  work,  the  Ci  nitiuttl  Trials  of 
Scotland,  though  it  is  still  left  in  some  measure  as 
a  question  open  to  dispute.  The  events,  so  far  as 
ascertained,  were  as  follows:— 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Au^st,  1600, 
Alexander,  master  of  Ruthven.  with  only  two  fol- 
lowers, Andrew  llcmlerson  and  .Antlrew  Ruthven, 
rode  Irom  Tcrtli  to  r'.ilklan<l,  whore  King  janifs  was 
at  that  lime  residing.  He  arrived  there  about  seven 
o'clock,  and  stopping  at  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
palace^  sent  ileaderson  forward  to  learn  the  motions 
of  the  king.  lib  messenger  returned  quickly  with 
the  intcllii;cnce  th.it  his  majesty  was  ju^l  di-|i.irting 
for  the  cluse.  Ruthven  proceei-led  immediately  to 
the  palace,  where  he  met  James  in  front  of  the 
stables.  'I'hey  spoke  together  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  None  of  the  attendants  overheard  the  dis> 
course,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  king's  laying  his 
hand  on  the  master's  shoulder,  antl  clapping  his  back, 
that  the  matter  of  it  pleased  him.  The  hunt  rode 
on,  and  Ruthven  joined  the  train;  first,  however, 
despatching  Henderson  to  inform  his  brother  that 
his  majesty  was  coming  to  Perth  with  a  few  attend- 
ants, and  to  desire  him  to  cause  dinner  to  lie  pre> 
paced.  A  buck  was  slain  about  ten  o'clock,  when 
the  king  de.stred  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl 
of  Mar  to  accompany  him  to  I'erth,  to  speak  with 
the  Ivarl  of  tiowrie.  The  master  of  Ruthven  now 
despatched  his  other  attendant  to  give  the  carl  notice 
of  the  king's  approach;  and  immediately  afterwards 
James  and  he  set  off  at  a  rate  that  threw  behind  the 
royal  attendants,  who  lost  some  time  in  changing 
horses.  When  the  Duke  of  I-cnnox  overtook  them, 
the  king,  with  great  glee,  told  him  tli  .t  he  w.as  ri«U 
ing  to  I'crth  to  get  a  fose  (trea.sure).  He  then  asked 
the  dulce's  opinion  of  Alexander  Ruthven,  which 


proving  favomablei  he  proceeded  to  repett  the  story 

which  that  young  man  had  loM  him,  of  his  having 
the  previous  evening  surprist-U  a  man  with  a  larj;e 
sum  of  money  on  his  |icison.  The  duke  exprc^^c■l 
his  opinion  of  the  improbalnlity  of  the  tale,  and  some 
suspicion  of  Ruthvcn's  puri>o-e ;  upon  which  the 
king  desired  him  to  follow  when  he  and  Kuthven 
should  leave  the  hall— an  order  which  he  repeated 
aftt-r  his  nrrival  in  the  Earl  of  Clowrit's  h  u  e. 

.Meantime  Henderson,  on  ht■^  arriv.il  .Tt  Penli, 
fiund  the  el'ier  Ruthven  in  h:s  thaml>er,  speaking 
up)!!  In;, mess  with  two  gentlemen.  Gowne  drew 
him  11  :e  tlic  inoinent  he  entered,  and  asked  whether 
be  brought  any  letter  or  neaaage  from  his  brother. 
On  learning  that  the  king  was  coming,  he  took  the 
nu-ssciigcr  into  his  cabinet,  and  inquired  anxiously 
in  wliat  manner  the  iiLislcr  had  been  received,  and 
what  persons  were  in  attendance  upon  his  niaje>ty. 
Kcturmng  to  the  chamber,  he  made  an  apology  to 
the  two  gentlemen  and  dismissed  them.  Henderson 
then  went  to  bis  own  boose.  When  he  reiunied,  in 
about  an  hour,  the  earl  desired  him  to  arm  himself, 
as  he  had  to  apprehend  a  1  liglil.inder  in  the  .'shrie- 
gate.  The  master  of  the  household  l>eing  uinull, 
the  duty  of  carrying  up  the  earl's  dinner  dcvoUed 
upon  Henderson.  He  f>erformed  this  seni'ice  about 
half-past  twelve;  and  aAerwards  waited  upon  the 
earl  and  some  friends  who  were  dining  with  hiak 
I'hey  had  ju«t  sat  do«m  when  Andrew  Ruthven 
entered,  and  whisperei!  something  in  the  carl's  ear, 
wiio,  however,  seemed  to  give  no  heed.  As  the  second 
cnit^e  w.is  about  to  be  set  ujion  the  table  the  master 
of  Ruthven,  who  had  left  the  king  aV)out  a  mile  from 
I'crth,  and  rode  on  before,  entered  and  announced 
his  majesty's  approach.  'This  was  the  first  intelli^ 
gence  given  the  inhabittnts  of  Gowrie  House  of  the 
king's  visit,  for  Gowrie  had  kept  not  <ndy  his  com- 
ing, but  also  the  master's  visit  to  i  alkland.  a  pro- 
found secret.  'I'hc  earl  and  his  visilt»rs,  with  their 
attendants,  and  some  of  the  citizens  among  whom 
tilt-  news  had  spread,  went  out  to  meet  the  king. 

Tlie  street  in  which  Gowrie  Hmiae  formerly  stood 
runs  north  and  south,  and  parallel  to  the  Tay.  The 
house  was  on  the  side  ne\t  the  river,  built  so  as  to 
form  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  side,  th.iS 
which  abutted  on  the  street,  being  formed  by  a  wall, 
through  which  the  entry  into  the  interior  court,  or 
close,  was  by  a  gate,  the  scene  of  the  subsequent 
I  events  was  the  south  side  of  the  scjuare.  The  in« 
terior  of  this  part  of  the  edifice  contamed,  in  the  lint 
sti>n,',  a  dining-room,  looking  out  uj  t>n  the  river,  a 
hall  in  the  centre,  and  a  ro*.)m  at  the  funher  end 
looking  out  ujHui  the  street,  each  of  them  occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  building,  and  opening  into 
each  other.  The  second  story  consisted  of  a  gallery 
occupying  the  space  of  the  dining-room  and  hsU 
below,  anrl  at  the  street  end  of  this  gallery  a  chan* 
ber.  In  the  north-west  comer  of  whicli  was  a  circu- 
lar closet,  formed  by  a  turret  which  oveihung  the 
outer  wall,  in  which  were  two  long  narrow  win- 
dows, the  one  looking  towards  the  Spy-tower  (a 
strong  tower  built  over  one  of  the  city  gates),  the 
other  looking  out  upon  the  court,  but  visible  ftooi 
the  street  before  the  gate.  Tl»e  access  to  the  hall 
and  gallery  was  by  a  large  turnpike  stair  in  tin  s.  .  ih- 
cast  comer  of  the  court.  The  hall  likew  ise  coin- 
municateil  with  the  garden,  which  lay  between  the 
house  and  the  river,  by  a  door  opposite  to  that  which 
opened  from  the  turnpike,  and  an  outward  stair. 
The  acce<»  to  the  chamber  in  which  was  the  round 
closet,  was  either  through  the  gallcn',  or  by  means 
of  a  smaller  turnpike  U.il!e«i  the  Ulaek  Tiiniiiikc), 
which  stood  half-way  betwixt  the  principal  uue  sad 
thestceet 
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The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  king  caused  a  con- 
■iderable  commutton  in  Guwric's  establishment. 
Cn^ngelt,  the  master  of  the  householdj  was 
obl^ied  to  leave  his  lick-bed  and  bestir  himself. 
Messengers  were  despatched  through  Perth  to  seek, 
not  for  meat,  for  of  that  there  seems  to  have  been 
plenty,  but  for  some  delicacy  fit  to  be  set  ujwn  the 
royal'  uble.  The  bailies  and  otlier  digniUries  of 
P«th,  as  also  some  noblemen  who  were  resident  in 
the  town,  came  pouring  in,— 4oae  to  my  their  re« 
spects  to  his  majesty,  others  to  stare  at  the  courtiers. 
Amid  all  this  confusion  sornc-vhat  more  tlian  an 
hour  elapsed  before  the  repast  w  is  re.idy.  To  judge 
by  the  kmg's  narrative,  and  the  eloquent  orations  of 
Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  this  neglect  on  the  part  of 
tlK  earl  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  not  tlie  least 
crimioal  part  of  his  conduct:  and  with  justice;  for 
his  royal  highness  had  been  riding  hard  since  seven 
o'clock,  an  i  it  was  past  two  before  he  could  get  a 
monel,  which,  when  it  did  come,  bore  evident  marks 
«f  beiQC  hastily  prepared. 

As  sooa  as  the  Ifkm  was  set  down  to  dinner,  the 
cari  sent  far  Andrew  Henderson,  whom  he  conducted 
up  to  the  galler)',  where  the  master  was  waiting  for 
ihem.  After  some  short  conversation,  during  which 
Cowrie  told  Hoii'lcrson  to  do  anj-thing  his  brother 
bade  him,  the  yuungcr  Ruthven  locked  this  attend- 
ant into  the  little  round  closet  within  the  gallery 
dumber,  and  left  him  there.  Henderson  began 
now,  according  to  his  own  account,  to  suspect  that 
something  wrong  was  in  agitation,  and  set  himself 
t(i  pray  in  great  perturbation  of  mind.  Meanwhile 
the  Karl  of  llowrie  returned  to  take  his  place  behind 
the  chair  of  his  royal  guest.  When  the  king  had 
dined,  and  Lennox,  Mar,  and  the  other  noblemen 
in  waiting  had  retired  from  tbe  diBiiu;>room  to  the 
hall  to  dine  in  their  torn,  Alexander  Rodiven  came 
and  whi'ipered  to  the  king  to  find  WMne  means  of 
getting  rid  of  hi^  i>rothcr  the  carl,  from  whom  he  had 
all  along  pretended  great  anxiety  to  keep  the  story 
of  the  found  treasure  a  secret.  The  king  fdleil  a 
bumper,  and  drinlcing  it  off,  desired  Gowrie  to  carry 
his  ine^B^  to  the  nobTeroen  in  the  hall.  While  they 
were  Imsy  returning  the  health,  the  Icing  and  the 
master  i)asscd  quietly  through  the  hall,  and  ascended 
the  great  stair  which  leil  to  the  gallery.  They  did 
m  i.  liDwever,  pass  altogetl>er  unobserved,  and  some 
of  the  royal  train  niade  an  attempt  to  follow  them, 
but  were  repelled  by  Ruthven,  who  alleged  the  king's 
wish  to  be  alone.  From  the  gallery  they  passed  into 
the  chamber  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the  door  of  this 
room  Ruth^  cn  appears  to  have  locked  behind  him. 

When  the  noblemen  had  dined  they  inquircti  after 
their  master,  but  were  informed  by  Gowrie  that  he 
bad  retired  and  wished  to  be  private.  The  earl  imme- 
diately called  for  the  keys  or  the  garden,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  I/ennox  and  part  of  the  royal  train; 
whilst  Mar  with  the  rest  remained  in  the  house. 

iohn  Ramsay,  a  favourite  pa;^c  of  the  king,  says  in 
is  deposition,  that,  on  rising  from  table,  he  had 
agreed  to  take  charge  of  a  hawk  for  one  of  the 
servants,  in  order  to  allow  the  man  to  go  to  dinner. 
He  seems  white  thus  engaged  to  have  missed  Cowrie's 
explanation  of  the  king's  absence,  for  he  sought  his 
majesty  in  the  dining-room,  in  the  garflen,  aiul  after- 
wards in  the  gallery.  He  bad  never  before  seen 
this  gallery,  which  is  said — we  know  not  upon  what 
authority  — to  have  been  richly  adorned  with  paint- 

a;s  by  the  earl's  btlier,  and  he  stayed  some  time 
miring  It  On  coming  down  stairs  he  found  the 
whole  of  the  king's  attenilants  hurrying  towards  the 
outer  gate,  and  was  tnKl  i)y  Thomas  Cranstone,  one 
of  the  earl's  servants,  that  the  king  had  rode  on  be- 
fore.  Kamsay,  on  hcarinj;  tbis^  an.  to  the  stable  | 
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where  his  horse  was.  Lennox  and  Mar,  who  had 
also  heard  the  report  of  the  king's  departure,  asked 
the  porter,  as  tbqf  W«re  passing  the  gate,  whether 
the  king  were  indeed  forth.    The  man  replied  in  the 

negative.  Gowrie  checked  him  with  considerable 
harshness,  and  afhrmtd  that  the  king  had  passed  out 
by  the  back  gate.  "That  is  impossible,  my  lord," 
answered  the  porter,  "for  it  is  locked,  and  the  key 
is  in  my  pocket**  Cowrie,  somewhat  coniiised,  sud 
he  would  return  and  learn  ibe  truth  of  the  matter. 
He  came  back  almost  instantly,  affirming  jwsitively 
that  the  king  had  ridileii  out  by  the  Ixick  gate.  The 
greater  j>art  of  the  company  were  now  assembled  on 
the  High  Street,  in  front  of  the  house,  waiting  for 
their  horses,  and  discussing  how  they  were  to  sedi 
the  king.  At  this  moment  the  ku^s  voioe  was 
heard  cnring — '*I  am  murdered!  Treasoul  my  lord 
of  Mar,  help  ?  help !"  Lennox  and  Mar,  with  their 
attendants,  rusheii  throiit^h  the  gateway  into  the 
court,  and  up  the  princmal  stair.  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  and  his  brother  James  seized  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie^  exclaiming,  "Traitor I  this  is  thy  deed!" 
Some  the  earl's  servants  rescned  their  master,  who 
was,  however,  thrown  down  in  the  scnfflc^  mid  re> 
fused  admittance  to  the  inner  court.  On  recovering 
his  feet  he  retired  a  short  way;  then  drawing  his 
sword  and  d.agger,  he  cried,  *'I  will  be  in  my  own 
house,  or  die  by  the  W«y." 

During  these  proeeedingis  the  king  had  found 
himself  rather  critically  circumstaneedT  Alexander 
Ruthven,  having  locked  the  door  of  the  gallery  cham- 
ber, le<l  the  way  to  tbe  nnind  closet.  James  was 
not  a  little  astonished  when,  instead  of  the  captive  he 
expected,  he  saw  a  man  armed  at  all  points  except 
his  head.  He  was  more  astonished  when  the  master, 
putting  on  his  hat,  drew  the  man's  dagger,  and  pre» 
sentea  it  to  his  breast,  saying,  "Sir,  you  must  be 
my  prisoner  •  remember  my  father's  lica'.h  I"  James 
attempted  to  remonstrate,  but  was  iiiterrupte<l  with 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  or  by  Christ  you  shall  die  !"' 
But  here  Henderson  wrenched  the  dagger  from 
Ruthven's  hand,  and  the  king,  then  resuming  his  re< 
monstrances,  was  answered  tmit  his  life  was  not  what 
was  sought  The  master  even  tooh  ofThis  hat  when 
the  king,  who.  3mi<l  all  bis  perturbation,  forgot  not 
his  princely  demeanour,  reminded  him  of  the  im- 
propriety of  wearing  it  in  his  presence.  He  then 
requested  James  to  give  him  his  word  not  to  open 
the  window,  nor  call  for  assistance,  whilst  he  went 
to  bring  his  brother,  the  earl,  who  was  to  determine 
what  farther  should  be  done.  Ruthven  then  lefl  the 
closet,  locking  the  door  behind  him;  but,  according 
to  Henderson  s  belief,  went  no  farther  than  the  next 
room.  This  is  more  than  probable;  for,  l>y  the 
nearest  calculation,  Ramsay  roust  have  been  at  that 
time  still  in  the  galleiv.  The  master  re-entered, 
therefore,  almost  instantly,  and  telling  the  king  there 
was  now  but  one  course  left,  produced  a  garter,  with 
whicli  he  atteinjited  to  bind  his  majesty's  hands. 
James  freed  his  left  with  a  violent  exertion,  cxcl.iim- 
mg,  "I  am  a  free  prince,  roan !  I  will  not  be  l«>und  !" 
Ruthven,  without  answerio|;,  seized  him  by  the 
throat  with  one  hand,  while  ne  thrust  the  other  into 
his  mouth  to  prevent  his  crying.  In  the  struggle 
which  cnsuetl  the  king  was  driven  against  the  win- 
dow which  overlooked  the  court,  and  at  tliat  mo- 
ment Henderson  thrust  his  arm  over  tbe  master's 
shoulder  and  pushc^d  up  the  window,  which  afforded 
the  king  an  opportunity  of  calling  for  assistance. 
The  master  thereupon  said  to  HeniKnon,  **Is  there 
no  help  in  thee?  Thnu  wilt  cause  us  all  to  die:" 
and  tremblingly,  iKtween  excitement  and  exertion, 
he  nttempteil  to  draw  his  sword.  The  king  perceiv- 
iag  hi»  iolent  laid  hold  of  his  hand;  and  thus  clasped 
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in  a  ilc.uli-wrotle,  (liey  reele<l  out  of  the  closet  into 
the  cli;uiil>er.  'I  ho  kin^'  Ii.id  got  Kiiilivcii's  head 
under  his  arm;  whilst  Kiillivcn,  tinihntj  himbcif  held 
down  almost  upon  his  knees,  wx<i  pressing  upwards 
with  bis  hand  apunst  the  king's  face,  wheii,  at  tlu> 
critlod  noMcnt,  John  Ramsay,  the  pa^^e,  who  had 
heard  fiVQI  the  street  tlie  kiiii^'s  cry  for  help,  an<1 
who  had  got  Ix-fore  Mar  and  Lennox  l>y  ruiinmc;  up 
tlie  Black  Turnpike  formerly  mentioneii,  wliilc  they 
took  the  priiicij  al  staircase,  rushed  against  the  door 
of  the  chamber  ami  burst  it  open.  The  king  panted 
out  when  he  saw  his  page,  **¥y  I  strike  bim  low,  he 
has  secret  armour  on.**  At  wnich  Ramsay,  casting 
from  him  the  hawk  which  still  sat  u]>on  his  hand, 
drew  his  <lagger,  md  stabl>ed  the  inaster.  Tlu- 
next  moment  the  kin^,  exerting  all  his  strength, 
threw  him  from  him  down-stairs.  Kamsay  ran  to 
a  tirindoWt  aod  called  upon  Sir  Thomas  Enkine,  and 
one  «r  two  wbo  vera  with  him,  to  oome  up  the 
turnpike.  Eidchie  was  fint,  and  as  Ruthven  stag- 
gered pa-t  liim  on  the  stair,  wountlcd  nn<l  bleed- 
ing, he  dcsire<i  tiiuse  who  followed  to  strike  the 
traitor.  This  was  done,  and  the  young  man  fell, 
crying,  "Alas!  1  h.id  not  the  wyte  [blame]  of  it." 

The  king  was  safe  for  the  meantime,  but  there 
was  rtfllamie  for  alarm.  Only  four  of  his  attendants 
had  reached  him;  and  he  was  nncertafti  whether  the 
inco>sant  attempts  of  Mar  and  Lennox's  party  to 
break  open  the  door  by  \shicli  the  chamber  com- 
municated with  the  gallery,  were  made  by  friend  or 
f>e.  At  this  moment  the  alarm-bell  rang  out,  and 
the  din  of  the  gathering  citizens,  who  were  as  likely, 
for  anything  the  king  anew,  to  side  with  their  pro< 
Tost,  Gowrw,  as  with  Umsd(  was  heard  from  the 
town.  Tboe  was,  beifalei^  a  still  inore  immediate 
danger. 

(Jowi  ie,  whom  we  left  attempting  to  force  his  way 
into  the  house,  was  met  at  the  gate  by  the  news  that 
his  brother  had  f.illen.  Violet  Ruthven,  and  other 
women  belonging  to  the  family,  urere  already  wailing 
his  death,  screaming  their  cmses  up  to  the  king's 
party  in  the  chamber,  and  mixin;;  their  shrill  execra- 
tions witli  the  tierce  din  which  shook  the  city.  Tlic 
carl,  secondeii  by  I'ransttme,  one  of  his  attendants, 
forced  his  way  to  the  foot  of  the  black  Turnpike,  at 
which  spot  lay  the  master's  body.  "Whom  have 
we  here?"  saui  the  ictaiacr,  for  the  laoe  was  turned 
downwards.  **Up  the  stair  f  was  Cowrie's  brief 
and  stern  reply.  Cranstone,  goinf;  up  lH?fore  his 
master,  found,  on  nishiri!^  iiUo  the  chamlier,  the 
swords  of  Sir  Thomas  I'.rskine,  and  Heme--,  tlie 
king's  physician,  drawn  against  him.  They  were 
holding  a  parley  in  this  threatening  attitude  when 
Gowrie  entered,  and  was  instantly  attacked  bv  Ram- 
say.  The  earl  felt  after  a  smart  contest.  Ramsay 

immediately  furnci^  upon  ("ranstiMie,  who  had  provitl 
fully  a  matcli  for  the  other  two,  and  having  wounded 
hint  severely,  forceil  him  (inally  to  retreat. 

All  this  time  they  who  were  with  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  had  kept  liattering  at  the  ^lerv-door  of  the 
chamber  with  hammei^  Mt  in  vaw.  The  partition 
was  constructed  of  boards,  and  as  the  whole  wait 

gave  way  equally  l>efore  the  blows,  the  door  could 
not  be  forced.  The  party  with  the  king,  on  the 
t)ther  hanii,  were  afraid  to  open,  lest  they  should 
thus  give  a<lmission  to  enemies.  A  servant  was  at 
last  despatched  round  by  the  turnpike,  who  assured 
his  maiestv  that  it  wa*  tae  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the 
Eart  or  Mar  who  were  so  clamorous  for  admtfskm. 

The  hammers  wore  then  handed  through  liclow  the 
door,  and  the  bolts  speed dy  displaced.  When  these 
noblemen  were  admitted,  they  found  the  king  un- 
harmed amid  his  brave  deliverers.  The  door,  liow- 
ever,  which  entered  fiom  the  turnpike  had  been 


closed  upon  a  body  of  Cowrie's  retainers,  who  were 
calhiig  for  their  master,  and  striking;  through  below 
the  door  with  their  pikes  and  halbeiis.  The  clamour 
from  the  town  continued,  and  the  voices  from  the 
court  were  divided— part  calling  for  the  kin^  part 
for  their  provost,  tlie  Eart  of  Gowrie.  Affiiirs,  how. 
ever,  soon  took  a  more  decided  turn.  Th' y  \\ho 
assaulted  the  door  grew  iirecl  of  their  i;ii.tTcv;ual 
efforts  and  withdrew;  ami  altiio^t  at  the  ^anie  iiio. 
ment  the  voices  of  bailies  Kavatul  Young  were  heard 
from  the  street,  calling  to  know  if  the  king  were 
safe,  and  announcing  that  they  were  ther^  with  the 
loyal  burgesses  of  Perth,  for  his  defence  The  king 
(;ratifie<i  them  by  showing  himself  at  the  w  indow, 
re lue^'ilnq;  them  to  still  the  tumult.  At  the  command 
of  the  maiMr'.i.Ues  the  crowd  became  silent,  and  gra- 
dually dispersed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  houn.  ]>v.ice 
was  so  conflletdy  re-established  that  the  king  and 
his  oonmanv  were  abk  to  take  hone  for  Falkland. 
This  mnrs.eye  view  of  the  occurrences  of  the  5th 

of  .Vuijust  will       fotmd  correct  in  th.e  main.  .\\- 
ihoiiL;!)  some  details  ha\e  been  necessanl)  oinitted, 
they  are  sufficient  to  esialili^li  a  precoiicertc<l  scheme 
between  the  brothers  against  the  king,  but  of  wiat 
nature,  and  to  what  purpose,  it  would  he  difficult, 
without  hurther  evidence^  to  say.   Of  all  the  people 
that  day  assemUed  in  Cowrie's  house,  not  one  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  vecret.     Henden-oii,  to  whom  an 
iinpoilant  sh.uc  in  tiie  execution  of  the  atuiufit  li.^d 
been  assigiuil,  was  kept  in  ignorance  to  tl.e  l:i-.t 
moment,  and  theo  he  counteracted  instead  of  further- 
ing their  views.   Even  with  regard  to  Cranstuiie, 
the  most  busy  propagator  of  the  rumour  of  the  king's 
departure,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  may  not  have 
spread  the  report  in  conseipicnce  of  the  as^ceventir-ns 
of  his  inaster;  and  wc  liasc  his  solemn  declaration, 
at  a  time  when  he  thought  himself  upon  his  death- 
l)ed,  that  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  plot. 
The  two  Ivuthvens  of  Frecland,  Evtot,  and  Hugh 
Moncriefl^  wbotook  the  most  active  share  in  cndeav. 
ouring  to  stir  thedtisens  up  to  mutiny  to  rc%'enge  the 
earl  and  hi;  fjrothcr,  may  have  been  actuates!,  for 
any  evidence  we  have  to  the  contrary,  solely  by  the 
feelings  of  recklc'--  .nid  devoted  relaiiieis,  uf>on  see- 
ing their  master's  fail  in  an  .nttiay  w  ho-c  ongin  and 
cause  they  knew  110:.     1  o  tli.-.  ev.ilencc,  partly  ncgS* 
tive  and  partly  p<.isitive,  ntay  be  added  the  deposi- 
tion of  Willtam  Kynd,  who  said,  when  cnaiiMd  at 
Falkland,  that  he  had  heard  the  carl  declare — "He 
was  not  a  w  ise  man  w  ho,  having  intended  the  execu- 
tion of  a  hi^h  and  <i.inL;erous  pur]X)se,  should  citra- 
inunicate  the  same  to  any  but  hnnself;  because,  keep- 
ing it  to  himself,  it  could  not  be  discovered  nor 
disappointed."   Moreover,  it  does  not  sufficiently 
appear,  from  the  deportment  of  the  master,  that  they 
aimed  at  the  king's  life.    He  spoke  only  of  making 
him  prisoner,  ami  graspetl  his  sword  only  when  the 
king  had  made  his  attendants  aware  of  his  situation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  nowhere  divcovered  that 
any  measures  bad  been  taken  for  rcmuvmg  the  royal 
pi^Nmer  to  a  place  of  security;  and  to  keep  him  in 
a  place  so  open  to  observation  as  Gowrie  Hoosewts 
out  of  the  question.    Without  some  other  evidence, 
therefore,  than  that  to  which  wc  have  as  yet  been 
turning  our  attention,  we  can  scarcely  look  ujxm 
these  transactions  otherwise  than  as  a  fantastic  drram, 
which  is  incoherent  ia  all  its  paitSi  and  the  absunluy 
of  which  is  only  rapacent  when  we  reflect  how  irre- 
concilable it  is  with  the  waking  world  annrnd  ns. 

The  letters  of  LoL;an  of  Re-.taIriL;,  «  hieh  were  n"t 
discovered  till  eij^ht  year-,  atterwan!-..  tl.row  some 
further  light  upon  the  subject,  though  not  so  much 
as  coidd  be  wished.  Of  their  aulbeoticitv  little 
dott1>t  can  be  entertaiiied,  when  we  consider  thi 
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number  and  respectability  of  ihc  witnesses  who  swore 
P'jsitivtly  to  their  bcin^  in  Logan's  handwritini;.  It 
appeani  from  these  letters  that  Gowric  and  Lo{^n 
ma  agfeed  in  some  plot  against  the  king.  It  ap- 
pears also  that  Lofpia  was  in  ooanpondenoc  with 
some  third  person  who  had  assented  to  die  enter* 

pri--c.  It  would  almost  seem,  from  Logan's  third 
Ic'tL-r,  tliat  this  perso;i  resided  nt  Falkland:  "If  I 
kan  iio^fu  wHi  to  Falkl.md  tlie  hfjl  nycht,  I  sail  bi^ 
tyniclie  m  St.  Johnestoun  on  the  morne."  And  it 
is  almost  certain  from  the  fifth  letter  that  he  was  so 
siliiated  as  to  have  oial  oommanict^oa  with  Gowrie, 
tlie  master  of  Rothven  t  **  Prav  let  his  lo.  be  tpvik, 
and  l)i  I  M.  A.  remember  on  tne  sport  lie  tald  me." 
It  does  not  api>ear,  however,  that  any  tlefinite  plan 
had  been  resolved  n]x)n.  The  sea  excursion,  which 
Mr.  Lawson  in  his  History  of  the  Goxorit  Conspiracy 
Bopposes  to  have  been  contemplated  with  the  design 
of  conveying  James  to  Fast  Castle,  was  only  meant 
to  afford  facilities  for  a  meeting  of  the  conspirators 
with  a  view  to  deliberation.  Logan's  fifth  letter  is 
dated  as  late  as  the  last  of  July,  and  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  writer  knew  at  that  time  of  the  i'erth 
projecL  Taking  these  facts  in  conjunction  with  the 
hair- brained  character  of  Cowrie's  attempt,  it  seems 
highly  probable,  that  although  some  scheme  might 
be  in  agitation  with  Logan,  and  perhaps  some  other 
coaspirators,  the  outrage  of  the  5th  of  Au^u-,t  was 
the  nuili  and  premature  undcrtakmg  of  two  hot- 
blooded  fantastical  young  men,  who  probably  wished 
to  distiQcuish  themsdves  above  the  icst  of  their  asso- 
ciates in  the  plot 

The  very  scanty  infnrmation  that  we  posses';  rc- 
sj>ccliii"^  the  character  ami  previous  hali:ts  of  thrse 
two  brothers  is  quite  in  accordance  with  tliis  view  of 
the  matter,  and  goes  a  good  way  to  corroborate  it. 
Tbey  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  been  men  of 
giaoefiU  exterior,  of  winning  manoen,  well  advanced 
m  the  studies  of  the  times,  brave,  and  masters  of 
their  weapons.  It  is  not  necessary  surely  to  prove 
at  thi^  time  of  (hiy  iiow  compatil<le  all  these  <piali- 
(icattons  are  witli  a  r.uh  .and  headlong  temper,  com- 
pletely subject  to  the  control  of  the  imagination — a 
tarn  of  nuod  bordering  upon  frenzy.  A  man  of 
^ick  peroeptkm,  warm  feeling,  and  ungovaoed  fimcjr, 
is  of  all  others  the  most  fascinating,  when  the  world 
goes  smoothly;  but  he  is  of  all  others  the  nio^t  lial>lc, 
having  no  guiding  reason,  to  err  most  extravagantly  in 
the  serious  business  of  life:  being  "unstable  as  water," 
be  is  easily  irritated  and  lashed  into  madness  by  ad- 
verse circumstances.  How  much  Cowrie  was  the 
dupe  of  his  imagination,  is  evident  from  the  fondness 
with  which  he  clung  to  the  delusions  of  the  cabala, 
natural  magic,  and  astrology.  Aniu-d  (accoulint,'  to 
bis  own  belief)  with  powers  beyond  the  common 
VBCC  of  man,  doomed  uy  his  stars  to  achieve  great- 
ness^  he  laughed  at  danjKr,  and  was  ready  to  neglect 
the  calcnUtions  of  world!  v  prudence  alike  in  his  aims 
and  the  means  by  which  he  sought  their  attainment. 
The  true  state  of  his  brother's  mind  is  portrayed 
incidentally  by  Lo^an  in  hi^.  fir^t  letter: — "  liot  incase 
ye  and  M.  A.  K.  forgader,  becawsc  he  is  somoliat 
consety,  for  Ciodis  saik  be  very  var  with  his  rakelese 
tojis  of  Padoa;  flbr  he  tald  me  aae  of  the  strangest 
taillis  of  ane  nobill  man  of  Padoa  that  ever  I  hard  in 
my  lyf,  resembling  the  lyk  purpose."  This  suggests 
at  once  the  very  picture  of  a  young  and  hot-bloo<ied 
man,  whose  brain  had  been  distracted,  during  his 
residence  in  Italy,  with  that  country's  numerous 
legends  of  wild  vengeance.  Two  such  chaiactos, 
brooding  conjointly  over  real  or  fancied  wion^  were 
capable  of  projecting  schemes  against  whidi  the 
most  dannc  would  remonstrate;  ami,  irrit.itf  !  1  y  (!tr 
coldness  ul  their  friends,  were  uu  duubl  mduceU  to 


undertake   the  execution   alone,  and   almost  un- • 

assistc'i. 

It  only  remains  to  inquire  what  was  the  object 
which  Gowrie  proposed  to  himself  in  bis  mad  and 
treasonable  attempt,  and  upon  whose  seoondii^  he 
was  to  depend,  suppose  his  de«gn  had  soooecded? 

These  two  inquiries  are  inseparably  connected,  and 
have  been  reniiercil  more  mleresting  by  a  late  attempt 
to  iiii])licate  tlie  Presbyterian  party  in  the  earl's  guilt. 
Wd  are  not  a  little  astonished  that  such  an  attempt 
should  have  been  made  at  this  late  period,  when  we 
recollect  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  ill  odour  in 
whidi  the  Presbyterian  dei^men  stood  at  court,  not 
one  of  the  thousand  idle  rumours  to  which  Cowrie's 
enterprise  gave  birth  tried  to  direct  suspicion  to- 
wards  them.  The  sole  grounds  upon  which  such 
an  accusation  can  rest  for  support,  are  the  facts— 
that  Cowrie's  father  was  a  leader  among  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  his  son  strictly  educated  in  that  fidth; 
that  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  wrote  one 
letter  to  a  Prisln terian  minister;  and  that  some  of 
the  Edinburgh  clcrg)men  manifested  considerable 
obstinacy  in  throwing  discredit  upon  the  realitv  of 
the  conspiracy.  The  two  former  are  of  themsaves 
so  weak  that  we  pass  than  over  Ae  more  willingly, 
that  we  shall  immediately  point  out  the  motives  from 
which  Gowrie  acted,  and  the  sort  of  assistance  upon 
which  he  really  relied.  The  conduct  of  the  clergy- 
men admits  of  an  easy  cxpbnation.  James,  whose 
]icrception  was- nearly  as  acute  as  his  character  was 
weak,  was  fully  sensible  of  the  ridicule  to  which  he 
had  exposed  himself  by  allowing  his  desire  of  money 
to  lead  him  into  so  shallow  a  device  as  Ruthven's. 
In  addition  to  this  he  wished,  upon  all  occasion.s,  to 
appear  as  much  of  the  hero  as  jrossible.  The  con- 
seipience  was,  that  his  edition  of  the  story  was  so 
dressed  up  as  to  render  it  inconsistent,  first,  with  his 
well-known  chaiacter;  secondly,  with  the  most  dis- 
tant possibility  of  his  having  been  deceived  with  the 
master's  pretences;  and,  thirdly,  with  the  depositions 
of  the  witnesses.  Inconsistencies  so  startling  were 
suflkienl  to  justify  some  preliminary  scepticism;  and 
if  ever  there  was  an  occasion  where  it  was  allowable 
openly  to  call  a  kin^swotd  in  question,  it  was  when 

iames  demanded,  not  ncivly  tnat  his  party  should 
ypocritically  profess  a  bemf  which  tney  did  not 
entertain,  but  that  they  should,  daringly  and  bias- 
])henunisly,  mix  up  this  falsehood  in  the  solemn 
services  of  devotion.  A  short  time,  however,  was 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the 
truth  of  the  conspiracy,  stripped  of  the  adventitious 
drcunutances  which  tite  king  linked  with  it;  and  the 
obstinate  recusancy  of  Bruce  the  clergyman  is  suffi- 
ciently  acmunted  for  by  James'  insisting  upon  pre- 
scrdiing  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  treat  the 
subject,  and  by  that  individual's  overstrained  notions 
of  the  guilt  incurred  by  a  minister  who  allowed  any 
one  to  dictate  to  him  concerning  the  mode  in  whica 
he  was  to  conduct  public  worship. 

Hut  Gowrie  relied  upon  the  support  of  no  faction, 
religious  or  political.  1  lis  sole  motive  seems  to  have 
been  a  fantastic  idea  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon 
him  to  revenge  hb  fiUhei's  death.  He  is  reported, 
on  one  oocasMn,  when  some  one  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  a  person  who  had  been  employed  as  an  agent 
against  his  father,  to  have  said,  "  A<jiiil<i  non  ra/fat 
inuscas."  Kuthven  also  expressly  declared  to  the 
king  when  he  held  liim  prisoner  in  the  closet,  that 
his  only  object  was  to  obtain  revenge  for  the  death 
of  his  father.  The  letters  of  Logan  (except  in  one 
solitaiv  instance,  where  a  sdieme  of  aggandiiement 
is  darkly  hinted  at,  and  that  as  somethhig  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  purpose  they  had  oil  hand)  Itarji  on 
I  this  string  aluue,  proving  that  Gowhc  and  his  inends 
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,  seek  only  "for  the  revange  of  that  c»wse.*  The 

only  m.mhers  of  the  conspiracy  who  arc  known  to 
us,  arc  men  likely  enouLjh  to  cn^ai;e  in  such  a  cau<ve, 
lint  most  unlikely  to  he  either  leailcr-^  or  (ullowcrs  in 
a  union  where  ihe  parties  were  hound  together  by 
aa  •ttadnnent  to  certain  political  principles.  The 
thiee  coas(nniton  are — the  carl  and  bis  brother,  such 
as  -we  have  already  described  them,  and  Lo^^an  of 
Rcstalrit^,  a  broken  man — a  retainer  ami  jiartisan  of 
Bothwell — a  niaintainer  of  i]iie\es  atui  Mirners — a 
man  who  expressly  objects  to  conimunicalin^  their 
project  to  one  who  he  fears  "vill  tli&swadeus  fra  owr 
purpo>c  with  ressooMS  of  religion,  fwlnj^/Mn  never 
abyd. "  And  if  any  more  evidence  were  required  to 
show  how  little  Cowrie  relied  upon  the  Presbyterians, 
we  mijjht  allude  to  his  anxiety  that  I.ogan  should 
sound  his  brother,  Lord  Home — a  (  atli  >lic. 

In  short,  everything  leacU  us  to  the  m| union  we 
have  already  announced,  that  the  Kutlivens  were 
instigated  to  their  cnler|^risc  by  feelings  of  private 
revenge  alone,  and  that  they  did  not  seek  to  make 
any  political  party  subservient  to  their  purpost-s.  It 
ii  to  this  i:,wlated  nature  of  their  undertaking — its 
utlcr  want  of  connection  with  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  period  that  we  attribute  the  circum- 
stance of  its  history  having  so  long  remained  un- 
known, and  are  satisfied  that  much  of  that  history 
must  ever  remain  a  riddle.  It  is  with  it  as  with  the 
mystery  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  and  that  whole 
class  of  events  which  seem  ivditical  merely  lx.'causc 
they  befall  per>ons  w  ho  rank  high  in  tlie  state.  Tlioy 
generally  appear  more  mysterious  than  they  really 
are,  because,  if  no  chance  unveils  them  at  the  time, 
thqr  stand  too  far  apart  from  all  other  transactions 
to  reodwe  any  reflected  light  from  them.* 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1600,  was  bom  Charles, 
James'  second  son,  afterwards  Charles  I.  of  Kngland. 
With  that  country  the  king  now  carried  on  a  close 
corres]X)r»dence;  first,  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  whom, 
on  hearing  of  his  imprisonment,  he  Ixsought  Eliza* 
l)e!li  to  spare,  and  afterwards  with  the  Eari  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  other  influential 
men,  on  the  subject  of  his  title  to  the  English  succes- 
sion, which  was  generally  acknowleilged  bs  the  ilis- 
tinguished  men  connected  with  the  Knglish  court. 

On  the  28th  of  .March,  1603,  ElizalK-ih  e.\])ired, 
having  named  James  as  her  successor,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly proclaimed  King  of  Enghuid.  His  daim 
to  the  succession  arose  from  his  relationship  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  who  married 
Tames  IV'.  of  .Scotland,  greU-i^ran  llathcr  of  James 
VI.  Immediately  after  ElizalK;tlrs  deceaseSir  Robert 
Carey,  who  had  formerly  been  kindly  entertained  by 
James,  set  off  on  a  private  expedition  to  Scotland, 
to  convey  to  t  he  new  soverei^  the  message.  Lnving 
London  on  Thursday  monung,  and  stopping  at  his 
estate  of  Witherington  on  the  way,  from  which  he 
issued  orders  for  proclaiming  James  at  several  places 
in  the  north  of  England,  he  reached  Edinburgh  on 
Saturday  night,  when  the  king  had  gone  to  bed,  but, 
gaining  admission,  saluted  him  as  King  of  England. 
Next  morning  Carey  was  created  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  was  at  last  elevated  by  Charles  I. 
to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Monmouth.  The  regular 
messengers  to  James,  announcing  his  succo'-ion, 
soon  arrived.  One  of  the  attendants,  called  Davis, 
the  king  rccognizetl  as  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the 
immortality  ot  the  soul,  which  seems  to  have  given 
him  high  tatislacticm,  and  promised  him  his  patron- 
age, which  he  afterwards  faithfully  bestowed. 


•  In  this  account  of  the  conspir.iry  .irul  Mimmary  "  f  the 
evidence,  we  use  a  masterly  cundenuiiun  of  the  matter  of 
Mr.  fiicsini'sdoGuinailBwIiicb  appcand  ia  the  S^mkmrgk 


On  the  Sunday  after  his  acoesskm  the  king 
attended  at  the  High  Church.  After  sermon  he 
addresse<i  the  auiliencc  on  his  affcctioti  for  his  Scot- 
tish sui)jects ;  and  after  committini^  his  ch.hlren  to 
the  care  of  trusty  nobles,  and  making  arrangements 
for  the  man.agcmcnt  of  Scottish  business,  he  set  off 
with  a  small  number  of  attendants  from  his  ancient 
kingdom,  over  which  he  had  reigned  for  thirty-five 
years.  The  reception  he  met  with  on  the  way  was 
very  magnificent,  especially  at  .Sir  Robert  Cecil's. 
Sir  .\nthony  Mil<lnia\'s,  and  Mr.  (  )liver Cromwell's^ 
In  his  progress  many  petitions  were  presented  and 
granted — volumes  of  poems  were  laid  liefore  him  by 
the  university  of  Cambridge  and  the  honour  of 
knighthood  was  oonfened  on  no  fewer  than  237 
indivi  ]  lal ;  Even  in  these  circumstances,  however, 
he  di>])layed  his  notions  of  royal  prerogative  by 
ordering  the  recorder  of  Newark  to  execute  a  cut- 
purse  apprehcnde<l  on  the  w.\y.  On  reaching  I.on- 
don,  he  added  to  the  privy-council  six  Scottish 
fttvonrites,  and  also  Lord  Montjoy,  and  Lords 
Thomas  and  Henry  Howard,  the  son  and  brother 
of  the  Lite  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and.  on  the  20th  of 
May,  creatcfl  several  peers.  Numerous  congratula- 
tions flowed  in  upon  tlie  king.  The  Marquis  de 
Kosni,  afterwards  Duke  of  Sully,  arrived  on  the  I5lh 
of  June.  The  following  sketch  of  James  as  he  ap> 
peared  on  this  occasion  to  the  marquis  isstrooig  mm 
striking: — *'Hewas  upright  and  conscientious;  he 
had  elofpicnce  and  even  erudition — but  Icvs  of  these 
than  of  jK-net ration  and  of  the  show  of  learning. 
He  lovetl  to  hear  discourses  on  matters  of  state,  and 
to  have  great  enterprises  proposed  to  him,  which  he 
disonased  in  a  spirit  of  qrstemand  mcthoil,  but  with- 
out any  idea  of  canying  them  into  edect— for  he 
naturally  hated  war,  and  still  more  to  be  personally 
engaged  in  it— was  indolent  in  all  his  actions  except 
hunting,  and  remiss  in  affairs — all  indications  of  a  -<ift 
and  timid  nature,  formed  to  be  governctl."  The 
king  entertained  the  marouis  and  his  attendants  at 
dinner;  w1h»  he  spoke  with  contempt  of  Elizabeth— 
a  circumstance  which  probably  arose  from  the  control 
which  he  was  conscious  she  had  cxerciscii  over  him, 
and  specially  the  iilea,  which  he  exjiresses  in  one  of 
the  documents  in  the  negotiations  on  an  alliance  «  nh 
Spain,  that  she  was  concerned  in  the  attcmjds  <<f  las 
Scottish  enemies  against  him — and  also  of  a  double 
marriage bedesiredbetween  the Frendi  and  English 
royal  families. 

The  aueen  followed  James  a  few  weeks  after  his 
arrival,  having  on  the  eve  of  her  ileparture  quarrelled 
with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  whom  James  haJ  com- 
mitted the  care  of  Prince  Heniy,  and  whose  letter 
to  her,  advising  her  not  to  treat  nim  with  disrespect, 
excited  the  passion  of  that  high-spirited  woman. 
She  was  crowned,  along  with  her  husband,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  by  Archbtehop  Whitgift,  with  all  the 
ancient  solemnity  of  that  impo>ing  ceremony.  He 
soon  after,  by  proclamation,  called  upon  his  subjects 
to  solemnize  the  5thof  August  in  hoaaor  of  bis  cscqie 
£rom  the  Cowrie  oonspiraqr. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  was 
hel  l  the  famous  Hampton  Court  Conference.  On 
the  first  day  a  few  select  individuals  only  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  king;  on  the  follow  in;^  fo\ir  i  untan 
ministers,  chosen  by  the  king  himself,  apiiearci  — 
and  bis  majesty  presided  as  moderator.  He  on- 
versed  in  Latin,  and  enjp^ged  ia  dispute  with  Dr. 
Reynolds.  In  answer  to  an  objection  against  the 
Apocrypha  started  by  that  learned  divine,  Ihekiag 
interpreted  one  of  the  chapters  uf  Ecclesiastioab 
aooorakv  to  his  own  ideas.   He  also  pionoaoccd 
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an  unmeasured  attack  on  Prcsl)\  tcry,  which  he  sairl 
"agreed  a<i  well  with  monarchy  as  (;o<l  and  the 
cleviL" — "Slay,"  he  added,  "I  pray,  for  one  seven 
yean,  before  you  demand;  and  tnen,  if  you  find  me 
grown  pnnjr  and  lat,  I  majr  pmhance  hearken  onto 
you.  For  ttiat  government  will  keep  me  tn  lifcatK, 
and  give  me  -wmk  enough."  On  t!iis  occasion 
Bancroft,  IJi^li  ip  'if  London,  flatlLMc-d  luni  as  ".•,uch 
a  kitij^,  as  since  Chn^t's  time,  the  like  liad  not  l)L-en'" 
— and  Whstydl  profes>cd  to  believe  that  hi^  maiosty 
spoke  under  the  special  influence  of  the  Hi  ly  n  it. 
With  such  flaltciy*  is  it  to  be  greatly  wondeied  at 
that  the  kh^r  esteemed  himseTf  an  accomplished 
tlicolojjical  disputant?  Indeed,  the  whole  conlt  reiice 
seems  to  have  Inrcn  manaj^cd  in  a  most  unreasonable 
manner.  It  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  en- 
forcing conformity,  and  a  number  uf  puritans,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  severely  sufTered. 

In  Maicbp  1604,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
prince  rode  in  splendid  procession  from  the  Tower 
to  Whitehall ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  j  i.\ilianu-iU,  a 
few  days  aitcr,  James  delivered  his  first  sjjccch  to 
that  assembly.  One  part  of  it  excited  general  dis- 
approbation—that in  which  he  expressed  himself 
willing  to  favour  the  Roman  Catholics — a  feeling  on 
his  part  which  probably  arose  from  the  prospects 
afToNcd  him  of  friendship  with  countries  so  powerful 
as  France  and  Spain,  and  also  perhaps  from  -nime 
t\c<rrcc  of  attachment  to  the  Komish  faith,  as  that  of 
his  ruyal  ancestors.  At  this  meeting  of  parliament 
the  king  also  brought  forward  his  iiivoarite  proposal 
of  a  onion  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  tne  result 
of  which  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for 
tlrawini^  up  articles  oi  uninn;  one  of  the  most  zealous 
member^  of  \»  Inch  was  Sir  Francis  liacmi.  To  this 
great  man  James  showed  strong  attachment ;  and 
even  if  Sir  Francis  had  not  proved  himself  to  be 
devoted  with  peculiar  ardour  to  the  king,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  he  would  have  been  regaided  by  the 
latter  with  peculiar  pride  from  that  splendid  series 
of  wriiiiif^s  which  he  had  already  lx'i;un  to  publish, 
and  of  wtiicli  I'hi^  Advaiicfuunt  t<f  Ltin  inii^',  with  a 
very  ilaiteruig  dedication  to  the  king,  came  forth  in 
1605. 

A  neat  part  of  the  sommer  foUowiiK  the  meeting 
of  painiament  the  king  devoted  to  his  nvourite  s|>ort 
of  hunting — his  attachment  to  which  continued 
thm^h  life,  even  when  corpulence,  arising  from 
esKcas  in  dnnking,  which  was  a  noted  fault  of  James 
1^  nnfitted  him  for  every  active  exercise.  About 
this  time  we  find  him  engaged  in  arranging  a  mar- 
riage between  Sir  Philip  rierbert  and  Lady  Susan 
Vere;  writing  from  Royston  to  the  council  that  hunt- 
ing was  the  only  means  to  maintain  his  health,  tle- 
siring  them  to  take  the  charge  and  burden  of  affairs 
and  foresee  that  he  should  not  be  interrupted  nor 
troubled  with  too  much  business;  and  inquiring  into 
the  case  of  Haddock,  caQed  tlu  Heeping  prtaehtr, 
from  his  Iwing  said  to  deliver  excellent  sennons,  and 
speak  excellent  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  midst  of 
sleep,  3lthou;;h  very  stupid  when  awake,  wlio  wa-, 
brought  by  the  king  to  confess  that  the  whole  was 
an  imposture.  But  James  was  soon  placed  in  a  more 
wrions  situation  by  the  celebrated  Gunpowder  Plot, 
which  was  discovered  on  the  5th  of  November,  for 
which  day  parliament  had  Ixren  stnnmoned.  A  letter 
was  found,  supposed  to  have  l>cen  written  by  the 
sister  of  I^rd  Monteai^le,  who,  though  approving 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  wife  of  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, wished  to  preserve  her  brother  from  the 
meditated  niin.  On  examination  barrels  of  gun- 
powder  were  found  deposited  below  the  place  where 
parliament  was  just  about  to  meet,  and  the  very  train 
lod  match  fur  the  diM:bari;e  of  their  cuntent^i  were  in 


readiness.  The  conspirators  were  w  iih  considcrnliiC 
<iifticul'.y  discovered,  and  were  found  to  LOiupieliend 
some  Jesuits;  and  to  have  I'een  united  In*  their  com* 
mon  attachment  to  the  K  n  u.  <  .uli oiic  religion, 
which  in  England  had  been  lately  treated  with  in* 
creased  seventy.  Indeed,  there  ii  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  plot  in  some  deforce  depended  on 
.Sji.mi^li  inrtucncc.  At  the  nieetnig  of  jiarliament,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  J.inies  expatiated  at  great  length 
on  this  terrible  consoirocy  ;  but  still  expressed  him- 
self indulgent  to  the  umtlsh  Catholics.  Shortly  after 
appeared  a  Duevune  m  tMe  Gunpowder  Plot,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  composition  of  the  king. 
The  conspirators  were  condemned,  and  acts  against 
the  Catholics  were  passed  in  parliament ;  but  James 
continued  to  discover  his  unwilUngncas  to  treat  them 
with  severity. 

In  July,  1606,  he  received  a  visit  from  the  King 
of  Denmark,  who  was  welcomed  with  imposing 
splendour.  Prince  Vaudemont,  a  French  relative 
of  J.imes  also  paid  a  visit  alwut  this  time  to  his 
royal  kinsman.  In  November  the  king  again  sup- 
ported before  the  parliament  his  favourite  scheme  of 
a  union  between  his  Scottish  and  English  kingdoms. 
The  following  passages  give  a  curious  example  of  his 
mode  of  conversation.  The  circumstances  arc  given 
by  Harrington  as  having  occurred  alxjut  this  time: 

—  "He  eoj^aged  much  of  learning,  and  showed  me 
his  own  in  such  a  sort  as  made  me  remember  my 
examiner  Itt  Cambridge  aforetime.  He  sought  nnicii 
to  know  my  advances  in  philosophy,  and  introduced 
profound  sentences  of  Aristotle^  and  snch-like 
writers,  which  I  had  never  read,  and  which  some 
are  l>old  enouL;h  li>  say  otliers  do  not  understand." 

—  "The  )irince  did  now  jiress  mv  readini;  to  him 
part  of  a  canto  in  .Ariosto,  praised  niy  utterance,  and 
said  he  had  been  informed  of  many  as  to  my  learning 
in  the  time  of  the  queen.  He  asked  me  what  I 
thought  pure  wit  was  made  of,  and  when  it  did  best 
beei'me;  whether  a  kini;  should  not  be  the  best  clerk 
in  his  own  countn.';  and  if  tins  land  did  not  entertain 
good  opinion  of  hisleannng  and  giHul  wi.sdom.  His 
majesty  did  next  press  for  my  opinion  touching  the 
power  of  Satan  in  matters  of  witchcraft,  and  asked 
me  with  modi  gmvity,  if  I  did  tndy  understand  why 
the  devil  did  work  more  with  ancient  women  than 
others.  His  ni.ijesiy  a^kcd  much  c<incei ninf,'  my 
opinion  of  the  new  weed  tol)acco.  anil  said  it  would 
by  its  use  infuse  ill  qualities  on  the  brain,  and  that 
no  learned  man  ought  to  taste  it,  and  wished  it  for- 
bidden." After  diacooisin^  on  religion,  at  knglh  he 
said,  "I  pray  you,  do  me  justice  in  your  report,  and 
in  goo<l  season  I  will  not  fail  to  add  to  your  under- 
standing in  such  points  as  I  may  find  you  lack  amend- 
ment." Before  this  lime  the  king  iiad  published  not 
only  his  ZJlewnaAfgr,  but  also  A  (MmttrUaH  t» 
Tooacfo. 

In  1607  he  published  an  answer  to  a  work  by 
Tyrone,  and  so»)n  after  his  Triplui  Nodo  7'riplex 
Ctiitnis~a.  (lefence  of  an  oath  which  was  imposetl  on 
fureigners  liy  an  act  of  parliaiucnt  after  the  Clun- 
powder  Plot.  In  1609  he  republished  it,  with  a 
dedication  to  all  Christian  kings  and  princes,  answers 
having  been  previously  nuule  to  it  by  JkUarmioe  and 
other  wiitersi.  This  has  been  oonndered  as  among 
the  best  of  the  king's  productions,  and  is  cliaracter- 
ize<l  by  a  late  historian  of  his  couit  as  "a  le.uiied 
defence  of  Trotestant  principles,  an  acute  e\]in>are 
of  the  false  statements  and  false  reasonings  of  Bellar- 
mine,  and  a  vigorous  but  not  intempoate  manifesto 
against  papal  usurpation  and  tyraniqr;  yet  a  vain  and 
nseleaa  ostentation  of  parts  and  knowledge :  and  a 
truer  judgment,  by  admonishing  the  royal  author  of 
the  incompatiUlity  of  the  polciuicai  cWaetcr  with 
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the  policx  and  dignity  of  a  snvereifin,  would  have 
spued  hm  the  nuineraiti  monificatioat  and  iiiooa> 
veniencet  which  ensued.*** 

Oiic  threat  cause  of  the  king's  unpopularity  wns  his 
cxccs-.ivc  favour  fi)r  a  Scotsman  of  the  name  nl  Carr. 
In  February,  l6io,  at  tlic  iiKtliiii^  *)(  jiarliamcnt,  he 
did  not  appear  in  ucn>on,  but  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion ioon  after,  oi  having  his  plan  of  a  union  dis- 
approved bv  pariiamentt  and  a  supply  to  himself 
lenised.  Tney  were  accordingly  sumntoned  to  meet 
the  kinj;  at  WhitL-liall,  where  he  ex] 'l.'.itie'I  to  them 
his  sinj^iiiar  views  uf  roNal  jiicru;^aii\ e.  The  same 
year  Henry  wa^ appointed  I'rincc  of  Wales,  ouwhici) 
occasion  the  ceremonies  were  cuntinucd  for  three 
days. 

In  161 1  Jasaes,  when  on  a  hunting  eqieditkui, 
received  a  boolc  on  the  Nature  and  AttrAnla 

CoJ,  l>y  Cnnra  l  \'orstiiis.  The  kin;^  sclectcii  several 
doctrines  wiiich  he  consitlercl  heresies,  and  wrote  to 
the  Dutch  j;ovcrnment,  siynifyiTm  liis  (iis,ipprol>alion 
— Vorslius  having  lately  receiveil  a  jjrofessorship  of 
divinity  at  I^yden  as  successor  of  Arminius.  He 
also  ciidered  the  book  to  be  burned  in  London. 
Soon  after,  Bartholomew  Leg;nte  was  brought  into 
liis  jiro-ence,  accused  of  profcssinj^  .\rianisni  in  tlic 
capital,  after  whicii  he  continued  for  some  time  in 
New  j^ate,  and  was  then  bumeil  at  Smithfield.  .\bouf 
the  same  time  a  similar  example  of  barljarous  in- 
tolerance occurred.  But  it  was  in  the  same  year 
that  our  English  transUtion  of  the  I}il)le  was  puti- 
lished— an  undertaking  tidiidl  the  king  had  set  on 
fiot,  at  the  sii^;,'estion  of  Dr.  I<e\nold~,  in  i()04, 
whicli  had  been  exccuteti  by  forty-seven  diviiK->, 
whom  James  furnished  with  instructions  for  the 
work ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  been  justly 
remarked  as  an  event  of  very  high  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  language  as  well  as  of  the  religion  of 
Great  Britain.  .About  the  end  of  this  year  the  king 
founded  a  college  at  Chelsea  for  controversial  theo- 
logy, with  a  view  to  answer  the  Papists  and  I'uritans. 
His  own  wants,  however,  now  led  him  to  create  the 
title  of  baronet,  whidi  was  sold  for  j^iooo;  and  a 
man  might  purchase  the  rank  of  baron  for  /'5000, 
of  viscount  for  j^lo,ooo,  and  of  an  earl  for  j^20.oco. 
He  also  suffered  about  this  time  by  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  whom  he  visited  in  his  illness. 
But  a  domestic  loss  awaited  him — wliich  however, 
it  is  $.ai  1,  occasioned  him  slighter  suffering  than 
night  have  been  expected,  although  the  nation  felt 
it  as  a  painful  stroke.  Dturing  preparations  for  the 
marriage  of  the  princess,  the  king's  daughter,  to  the 
elector  palatine,  who  arrived  in  England  for  the  pur- 
pose on  the  of  (>i:t(il>er.  l6ij,  I'rince  Henry 
was  cut  off  by  death  on  the  6th  uf  November,  having 
been  taken  ill  the  veiy  day  heCofe  the  elector's  ar- 
tivaL  lliis  young  prince  was  eminently  diatin' 
guished  by  piety  and  honour,  amiable  manners  and 
literary  habits.  His  death  bed  was  cheered  by  the 
practice  and  consolations  of  the  religion  to  which, 
ami  1st  the  seductions  of  a  court,  he  h.id  adhcreil  in 
life,  and  he  diet),  lamented  by  his  fanuly  and  coun- 
try, in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age. 

In  February,  1613,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
married  to  the  elector  palatine — ^nol,  it  is  said,  with- 
out the  dissatisfaction  of  her  father.  The  prepara- 
tions, however,  were  of  the  most  splendid  kmd ;  so 
that  means  were  again  adopted  to  supply  the  royal 
wants,  as  also  in  the  following  year. 

In  1615  James  !«iid  a  visit  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge  where  oe  resided  in  Trinity  CoUegCi  and 
was  received  with  many  literary  exhibhions,  in  the 

form  of  ilispulatioiis,   ■-vrmnns,  pl.t\  -,  at;  1  > .H :"iis. 
*  Ailcen's  Cmart  tfjmmu. 


In  thisjrearhe  wrote  his  Remonstraneefir  tke 

0/  Ki$igt  and  the  Judtprndmci  »/  Mvrt  Crmm,  is 

answer  to  a  speech  delivered  at  Paris  In  January  bjr 

C"ardinal  Perron,  who  sent  it  to  James.  This  year 
also  occurred  llie  celel)iatetl  trials  for  the  murder 
of  Overbury,  in  the  examinations  previous  to  which 
James  personally  engaged.  He  had  now  lost  his 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  Carr,  the  person  chietly 
accused  of  this  foul  deed*  whom  he  had  created  £ari 
of  Somerset,  and  who  had  lately  been  replaced  ni  his 
aflSsctions  by  Villicrs,  tlie  royal  cup-bearer,  whom  he 
knighted,  and  ap[Mjinted  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chaml>cr,  and  whom  he  gradually  advanced*  VBtil 
he  was  created  Duke  of  15uckingham. 

In  1617,  after  some  changes  in  the  court,  James 
paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  leaving  Bacon  aa  mjiid|Mj 
administrator  in  his  absence.  On  this  occasioo  liters 
ary  exhibitions  were  presented  to  him  by  the  univcT* 
sities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  .Andrews,  and  he  also 
amused  himself  with  his  favourite  sport  of  hunting. 
Hut  lie  soon  proceeded  to  enforce  the  customs  of  the 
Engl  i  ,\\  hierarchy  on  the  Scottish  people— a  I 
which,  notwithstanding  consideiamec  _ 
from  a  General  Assembly,  convoked  with  a  view  to 
the  proposetl  alterations,  the  nation  in  general  ileen-cd 
an  infringement  of  a  promise  he  had  made  many  years 
before,  and  which  they  wcceeded,  to  a  consincrahle 
degree,  in  resisting. 

The  following  year  was  marked  by  another  act  of 
cruelty.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  been  coQ> 
fined  in  the  Tower  for  twdve  yean  on  the  charge  of 
having  been  tn^ai^til  in  a  Spanish  con^j  inuy,  bat 
had  at  last  obtained  release  Irom  his  impnsotimenl, 
was  condemned  and  executed,  in  consequence  of  hi* 
marked  misconduct  in  an  expedition  to  cxnlore  a 
mine  m  Gahma  which  he  had  represented  to  the  Ung 
.as  well  fitted  to  enrich  his  exchequer.    His  excel* 
tion,  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted,  was  owing  to  ti>e 
influence  of  ( ".ondoiiiar,  the  Siianish  ambassador,  an 
enemy  of  Kaleigh  at  the  English  court,  in  prospect 
of  a  marriage  between  I'rincc  Charles  and  the  Span- 
ish infanta.    Soon  after  the  queen  died— a  woman 
who  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  destitute  of 
estimable  qualities,  but  still  more  remarkable  for  the 
splendour  of  her  entertainments,  to  which  Ben  Jon- 
son  and  other  wnters  contnbuted  largely  of  their 
wit.    Indeed,  that  eminent  dramatist  stems  to  have 
been  a  person  of  considerable  consc<iuence  at  the 
English  coart    At  this  time  James'  own  Uteniy 
character  was  exhibited  to  the  world  in  a  foBo  editioa 
of  his  works,  edited,  with  a  preface  well  seasoned 
with  tbateiy,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Soon 
after,  on  an  .T]i['lK;ition  fmni  rrinee  Maurice  for  the 
appointment  ol  some  English  divines  as  nieuiljcrs  of 
a  council  for  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  Ix  twccn 
the  Arminians  and  Comarists,  which  was  held  at 
Dort  in  November,  1618,  five  karaed  men  we« 
nomin.Tted  on  that  commissi' >ti,  directed  by  James  to 
rcconunend  to  the  Lonieiiding  parties  the  avoidance 
in  public  instructii.u  <'f  the  controverted  tcjiics. 
His  favour  to  the  Church  of  Englan<l  was  manilcsteil 
about  the  same  time  by  his  treatment  of  the  cele- 
brated Selden,  who  had  written  a  work  on  "the  his- 
tory of  tithes,"  in  wbidi  he  hdd  the  mjustice  of  con- 
lering  the  alienation  of  what  hnd  once  been  chtu^ 
ids  to  any  other  than  eLtle-ia?t:caI  pur|x>ses  lobe 
in  eVLrv  c.i>e  :in  act  of  s.icnle^e.     I'or  this  wotk  the 
king  riniuired  an  explanation,  and  it  wa*  shoitiy 
afterwards  prohibited  by  the  high-commis.sion  court- 
The  nation  in  general  was  displeased  with  the 
of  the  king's  administration;  with  the  plaa,  wl 
ho  had  not  yet  aKindoncd,  of  a  marriage  DctweCB  m 
son  and  the  Intanta  of  Spain ;  and  with  the  fevOBP- 
itiam  whichbe  manilotedl,  especially  towaids  Villiei% 
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wiJCHie  connections  called  on  h:m  for  bountiful  pro- 
visions, wltich  tlie  kifl^  at  his  reqaat,  with  groi>s 
facility  conceded. 

la  1690  the  clrcamstinces  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
ckctorpalatinr,  bqui  to  occupy  the  particular  atten- 
tion  of  the  king.  That  prince,  after  haring  been 
chosen  kin;;  by  the  TV )hcniinns,  who  had  thrown  otT 
the  Austrian  sway  and  rcceivcii  sup])orl  from  various 
states  of  Germany,  was  at  la>t  in  a  very  perilous  con- 
dition, and  on  the  8th  November,  1620,  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Tm^^uc.  After  much  delay,  in  which  he 
carried  oa  a  di]'!ntn.itic  interfetcaccv  James  at  last 
agreed  to  send  a  vap,  ^y  of  dioaen  men.  Bat  hesoon 
resigned  this  active  interference  in  his  behalf;  he 
calle>i  in  vain  (or  a  benevolence  from  his  wealthy 
subjects  to  enable  him,  as  he  said,  to  yive  him  a 
Vigorous  support  in  the  event  of  future  urgency ;  and, 
finallj,  cuBunoned  apariiaineat,  which  had  not  met 
jbrmaojr  yean,  to  debbeiMc  on  the  subject.  It  met 
in  Jannaiy,  i6ai— a  parliament  memorable  for  the 
lavestisatloa  it  made  i:it<)  the  conduct  of  I^rd  Bacon, 
and  the  sentence  it  pionounced  on  that  distinj^uishetl 
man,  who  had  published  only  a  short  lime  before  the 
kccond  part  of  his  immortal  Novum  Organum.  '1  he 
king,  however,  had  pfcriousljr  promised  hun  cither 
fre^om  from  such  a  sentence,  or  pardon  after  it, 
and  Bacon  acoocdinj^Iy  was  soon  released  from  im- 

tirisonmcnt,  and,  in  three  years  after,  fully  pardoned 
>y  tlie  kmg.  This  parliament  also  ^ranicti  supplies 
to  James,  but  in  the  same  year  refused  farther  sup- 
plies to  the  cause  of  the  palatine.  James  adjourned 
it  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  on  the  same  day  occurred  a  well-known 
conversation  of  the  king  and  the  Bishops  Neale  and 
Andrew^:  "My  lord->,"  snid  the  kin;^,  "cannot  I 
take  my  subjects'  money  wlie'i  I  want  it,  wiiiiout  all 
this  formality  in  parliament?"  "(Jod  forbid,  sir," 
said  Neale ;  "but  you  should—you  are  the  breath  of 
our  nostrils."  "Well,  my  lord,  rejoined  his  majesty 
to  Andrews,  "and  what  say  you  ?"  He  excused  him- 
self on  the  ground  of  i;^norance  in  parliamentary 
matters.  "No  put-off,  my  lur  1,"  snid  James,  "an- 
swer me  presently."  "Then,  sir,"'  said  the  excel- 
lent prelate,  "I  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  take  my 
brother  Neale's  moo«r,  for  he  offers  ii."  The  king, 
however,  had  hhnsdt  leeommended  to  this  parlia- 
ment the  investigation  of  abuses,  and  especially  in- 
veighed against  corruption  and  bribery  in  courts  of 
law.  In  this  year  he  conferret!  the  scai^.  whicli 
Bacon  had  resigncti,  upon  Williams,  altenvards  Hi^hop 
of  Lincoln,  who  induced  him  to  deliver  the  I-larl  of 
Northumberland  from  imprisonment;  and  soon  after 
be  very  crediuhly  interfered  for  the  oontlnmmce  of 
Archbishop  Abbot  in  his  office,  after  he  had  involun- 
tarily committed  an  act  of  liomici'le. 

r.irliament  meeting  again  in  Tchruary,  1622,  the 
commons  pnipared  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  on 
the  disvui  l.Ktion  which  was  generally  felt  with  the 
position  of  affairs  both  at  home  ana  abroad,  and 
calling  on  him  to  resist  the  measures  of  the  King  of 
Spain-- to  enforce  the  laws  a^^ainst  Fopery — marry 
his  s.in  to  a  Protestant  -  support  I'rotesfantism 
abro.i  l,  and  give  hi>  sanction  to  ihe  bills  uliich  they 
should  pass  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  the  nation. 
On.  hearing  of  this  proceeding  the  king  addressed 
an  intemperate  letter  to  the  speaker,  asserting,  as 
nsoal,  the  interest  of  his  *'prero^'ativc-r<>y,d."'  It 
w"as  answcreil  bv  th'*  comnion-  ns  -.i  nu'iily  .v,\'\  Ii.yal 
address,  to  wlr.^Ii  the  kjui;  repln-d  in  .1  letter  sttU 
more  intemperate  than  the  former.  'l  iie  commons, 
notwithslandiii;^,  drew  up  and  recorded  a  protest, 

claiming  the  right  of  delivering  their  sentiments,  and 
of  deciding  freely,  without  exposure  to  impeachment 
firam  their  speeches  in  parlamentary  debate,  and 


proposing  that,  should  there  be  objection  made  to 
anything  said  by  a  member  in  the  houH',  it  should  be 
oihcially  reported  to  the  king  before  he  should  re< 
ceive  as  true  any  private  statement  on  the  subject. 
This  protest  the  king  tore  oat  of  the  journal  ot  the 
house,  ordered  die  deed  to  be  registered,  and  im- 
prisoned  several  of  the  individuals  concerned,  who, 
however,  were  soon  afterwards  liberated.  But  James 
still  maintained  his  own  authority  ;  he  strictly  pro- 
hibited the  general  discussion  of  political  sulijccts, 
and  enjoined  on  the  clergy  a  variety  of  rules,  gwud* 
iiw  them  against  preachiiwjm  cevoxl  sokgects,  WMne 
ofwfaich  must  be  regarded  as  impmtant  parts  of  the 
system  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  pnKlaim. 

i)n  the  17th  of  February,  1623,  I'rince  Charles 
and  the  Marquis  of  Buckinijham  set  off  on  a  visit  to 
Spain,  with  a  view  to  the  marriage  of  the  former 
with  the  infanta,  although  the  king  had  resisted  the 
pnmosai  of  this  journey,  which  had  been  urgently 
made  by  the  prince  and  Buckingham.  On  the  cir. 
cumstance  being  known  in  England,  the  favourite 
was  loudly  l>l.uucd,  and  the  prince  suspccletl  of  an 
attachment  to  I'opery.  The  travellers  proceedeil  in 
tiisguise,  visited  Paris  for  a  single  day,  and  reached 
Madrid  on  the  Cth  of  March.  The  Karl  of  Bristol, 
the  English  ambassador,  met  them  with  surprise. 
James  corresponded  with  them  in  a  verv  character* 
i>tic  manner,  and  sent  a  large  supply  of' jewels  and 
other  ornaments,  as  a  present  for  the  infanta.  The 
Si)aniards  were  generally  anxious  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  marriage.  But  the  pope,  unwilling  to  grant 
a  dispensation,  addressed  to  Charles  a  letter  entreat- 
ing him  to  embrace  the  Koman  Catholic  religion,  to 
which  the  prince  rcplie<l  in  terms  expressive  of  re- 
spect for  the  Komish  church. 

Accordingly,  all  was  prepared  for  the  marriage, 
which  was  a|>pointed  to  take  place  on  the  29th  of 
August.  But  before  the  dav  arrived  Pope  Cr^ory 
had  died — a  drcamstanoe  which  destroyed  the  force 
of  the  matrimonial  articles ;  and  the  prince  left  Spain 
in  the  midst  of  general  demonstrations  of  attachment 
to  his  i)cn»on,  and  inclination  towards  tl.  ;:  \endcd 
marriage.  On  his  way  to  P"ngland,  huwi  \t  i,  lie  dis- 
covere<l  a  coldness  towards  the  measure,  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  in  Octotier,  the  king  acceding  to  the 
proposal  of  the  favourite,  who  was  displeased  at  his 
reception  in  Spain,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol  ortlering  him  not  to  grant  the  proxy  which 
was  required  according  to  the  treaty,  after  the  I'apal 
dispensation  was  obtained,  Ixfore  security  should  be 
given  by  Spain  for  the  restoration  of  the  palatine. 
But  even  after  the  King  of  Spain  bad  agreed  to  this 
proposal,  James,  persuaded  by  the  fiivottrite,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  matter  sliould  be  broken  off. 
Hut  the  low  state  of  pecuidary  resources  into  which 
these  negotiations  had  reduced  the  Engli-h  king 
induced  him  to  call  a  parliament,  in  February, 
1624,  to  submit  to  them  the  matters  about  which 
he  was  now  particularly  interested.  It  oiTered  sup. 
plies  to  the  king  for  a  war  with  Spain.  War  was 
declared,  and  the  favourite  of  the  king  became  the 
favourite  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation.  Alwut 
the  same  time  .111  accusation  of  I'lk ki:i jham  f<jr  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  Spain  and  Bohemia  was  pre- 
sented secretly  to  the  kmg  by  the  Marquis  Inojoso, 
It  threw  his  majesty  into  excessive  agitation:  and  on 
setting  out  for  Windsor  he  repulsed  the  duke  as  he 
oifered  to  enter  the  royal  carriage.  The  duke  in- 
cjuired,  with  tears,  in  what  respect  he  had  transgressetl, 
but  received  only  teais  aiui  rrjiroaclie--  in  return. 
On  receiving  an  answer  by  Williams  ti>  the  charges 
against  the  duke,  he  a^in  received  him  into  favour, 
and  soon  after  broke  on  all  friendly  negotiations  with 
Siuin.  He  cesasted,  however,  thoogh  not  suooess* 
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fully,  the  projiosal  of  Bttclcingham  and  Charles,  that 
he  sliHuM  imjiiath  ihc  lonl-lrcasiircr  on  the  [^nnnvl 
of  cornipticn  in  oifice.  He  alvo  tcsi'>tc<l,  with  miKli 
better  reason,  the  petition  of  Buckingham  that  the 
JBarl  of  Bristol  should  be  forced  to  submit,  exclaim- 
li^,  "  I  were  to  be  accounted  a  tyrant  to  engage  an 
innocent  man  to  confess  iault<~  w  hich  he  was  not 
guilty."  The  earl,  however,  \vas  prevented  from 
appL-arinvj  in  the  presence  of  the  kini;,  who  also  cau- 
tioned the  parliament  against  seeking  out  grievances 
to  remedy,  although  they  might  ap^y  a  cure  to  ob- 
viously existing  ones. 

June^  l684»  was  occupied  by  the  king  and  Huck- 
ingfaam  in  carrying  on  measures  for  a  marriage  be- 
tween Prince  Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria,  sister  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  daughter  c  f  Henry  I\'.  ;  and  on 
the  lOth  of  November  a  clis])ensaiion  having  l)een 
with  some  <lilTicuUy  obtained  from  the  pope,  the 
nuptial  articles  were  signed  at  Pahs.  But  in  the 
spring  of  1625,  the  kinc,  whose  constitution  had 
jMrevioasly  saflered  severely,  was  seized  with  ague,  of 
which  be  died  at  Theobald's  on  the  27th  of  March, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  w.os  buried  in 
Wcstmin&ler  Abljcy,  and  the  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Williams. 

On  the  character  of  James,  so  palMbLe  and  gcne- 
lally  known,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  oner  many  obser- 
Tstlons.  Much  of  his  conduct  is  to  be  attributed  in 
a  great  measure  to  his  political  advisers,  who  were 
often  neiilier  wise  nor  faitliful.  His  own  (.!i.ii;ultr 
embraced  many  combinations  of  wIku  may  Ijc  almost 
denominated  inconsistencies.  He  \\  .1^  [Peculiarly  sui)- 
ject  to  the  influence  of  iavoorites,  and  yet  exceedingly 
disposed  to  iiiterfeie  with  tlie  coutk  of  .  political 
affairs.  Indeed,  to  his  warm  and  exclusive  attach? 
nienis  combined  with  his  extravagant  ideas  of  his 
own  office  and  authority,  may  be  traced  the  principal 
errors  of  his  reign.  He  was  accordingly  resolute, 
and  yet  often  too  ready  to  comply ;  sen»ible  to.  feel- 
ing,  and  yet  addicted  to  severity ;  undignified  in 
manner,  and  yet  tyrannical  in  government.  Erring 
as  was  his  judgment,  his  learning  cannot  be  denied, 
though  the  use  he  often  made  of  it.  and  especially 
the  n»odes  in  which  he  showeil  it  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  have  been  with  reason  the  subjects  of 
amusement  or  scorn.  His  su|)erstition  was  great, 
but  perhMs  not  excessive  for  the  age  in  which  lie 
lived;  ana  it  is  said  that  in  his  latter  da3rs  he  put  no 
faith  in  witchcraft.  His  religion  was  prohaMy  in 
some  degree  sincere,  thiiiii,'ii  neither  scttle<i  n<ir  onn- 
manding.  Neitlur  hi-,  writings  nor  his  pohlical 
courses,  it  is  to  be  feared,  liave  done  much  directly 
to  advance  the  interests  of  liberal  and  prudent  policy ; 
Imt  in  both  there  are  pleasiitt  jqpecimens  of  wisdom, 
and  both  may  teach  us  a  useral  lesson  by  famishing 
a  melancholy  view  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
tyranny,  even  when  in  sonic  degree  controlled  by  the 
checksofparliaroenuryinfiuenoeand  popolaropinion. 

JAMESONE.  George,  the  first  eminent  painter 
produced  by  Britain,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.    The  year  1586  has 

I'oeii  j^ivcn  as  tlie  precise  cr.i 'ifliis  hirlh,  Imt  llii^  we 
can  disprove  by  an  extract  which  has  been  hirn.slied 
t'l  Ll^  fiijin  the  burj^h  records  of  his  native  town,  and 
which  shows  that  the  eldest  child  of  his  ]  u\Ms  (a 
daughter)  was  Inirn  at  such  a  period  of  tl  r  as 
rendered  it  iropos»ible  that  he  coold  have  been  bom 
withui  some  months  of  it  *  It  is  alone  certain  that 


the  date  of  the  painter's  birth  was  posterior  to  15F6. 
<  >f  tlie  private  life  of  thi-.  distingiiished  man  few  par- 
ticiilar>  are  knowti,  and  of  these  few  a  }»ortion  rest 
on  rather  doubtful  authority.  Previously  to  his  ap- 
pearance no  man  had  so  far  succeeded  in  attracting 
the  national  attemion  oT  Scotland  to  pndncticas  ia 
painting  as  to  render  an  artist  a  person  whose  appear- 
ance  in  the  country  was  to  be  greatly  marked. 
At  that  period  of  our  history,  too,  men  hail  n^Iur 
matters  to  occupy  their  minds ;  and  it  may  w  tU  !« 
believed,  that,  in  passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
the  times,  many  men  who  in  peace  and  prosperity 
might  have  had  their  minds  attracted  to  the  oma* 
mental  arts,  were  absorbed  in  feelings  of  a  ven*'  dif- 
ferent order,  which  hardly  allowcti  them  an  o]  ]H>r- 
tunity  of  kiiuwiiij^,  i'.u  '.c-  ^  of  irniu'j^ing,  in  the  elegant 
occupations  of  peace.  i  he  father  of  Jamesonc  was 
.Andrew  Jamesone,  burgess  of  guild  of  Aberdeen,  and 
his  mother  was  Marjory  Andcnoo,  daughter  of  David 
Anderson,  one  of  the  magistmtes  of  that  city.  What 
should  have  prompted  the  parentsof  the  young  painter 
to  adopt  the  very  unusual  measure  of  sending  their 
son  from  a  <]uiet  fnesiilc  in  .Mierdeen  to  study  imdcr 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  in  Antwerp  must  remain  a  m)'s- 
tery.  The  father  is  said  to  have  been  an  architect, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  knowledge  enoi^h  of 
art  to  remiirk  the  rising  genius  of  his  diild,  ana  was 
liberal  enough  to  perceive  the  height  to  which  the 
best  foreign  education  might  raise  the  possessor  of 
that  i^eniiis.  If  a  certain  Flemish  buililing  projecting 
into  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Alx-rdeen,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  "Jamesone's  house,"  be  the  produc- 
tion of  the  architectural  talents  of  the  elder  JameaoMv 
as  the  .period  of  the  style  may  render  not  unlikely,  he 
must  have  been  a  man  of  taste  and  judgment.  Under 
Rubens  Jamesone  hail  for  his  fellow-scholar  Sir  An. 
thony  Vandyke,  and  the  early  intercourse  ol  these 
two  artists  had  the  effect  of  makijig  (he  portraits  of 
each  be  mistaken  for  those  of  the  other.  In  1620 
lamesone  returned  to  Aberdeen^  and  established 
himself  as  a  portrait-painter.  He  there,  on  the  itlh 
of  November,  1624,  marrieil  Miss  IsoIjcI  Tosh* — a 
lady  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  much 
tnairini<inial  fi-lK.iy.  and  who,  if  we  may  iudgc  by 
her  husband's  re|)resentatioii  uf  her  in  one  of  his  licst 
jiictures,*  must  have  been  a  person  of  very  consider- 
able attractions;  he  had  by  her  aeveial  chiUrcn,  of 
M^iom  the  tons  seem  to  have  all  met  early  detthi,  a 
daughter  bebig  the  only  child  he  left  behind  Urn.* 


1  The  mailiagB  of  the  paicalB  of  Jamesone  is  thus  cntcrcii 
iit  tb«M  buiKh  ricordt : 

^'Huiir  U  promeasaf  ■HHiiatehctwia 


S'>r>n  after  the  abim  entry,  thci*  ecenn  one  rcgardinc  dw 
Lu^ti^m  of  their  etdeu  dkilia,  die  diter  of  tlic  painter,  in  ihcM 
term»: 

"The  penult  day  July,  1586.  Ando.  Jamesone,  >taijon 
AnderMJiie,  docbiar  in  mmage,  callit  £l»pett:  Jantc*  Ruint. 
son,  fc:<Jward  OcaaMMO,  Ebpatt  Uittaa,  Elipiat  Nydikns, 

witnesvcs." 

*  The  marriapc  i*  thus  enlcred  in  the  lairph  rccr>rth;  "vA 
Novemlier|  1624,  Geornc  JamcKiunc.  l>ol>cit  Toiche."  _ 

SThis  ncUire  reprvscnis  the  p.iiiitcr  himaeii.ami  iutvift 
and  datigtiter.  The  gruu|iinK  is  very  neat,  ana  tli«  alUtodes 
of  the  handti  ai  free  from  tiinneu  as  thoce  of  almost  any  pic- 
ture of  the  uge.  The  daughter  is  a  fine  round-cheek  cd  "i  irttcd. 
looking  girl,  appartnily  at-init  twelve  years  nKl  \Vjl|»iie 
*»y%  thi»  (■icluii-  p.iinitii   m  itij-    Yt'jm  ifie  Jjle  if 

Jamcsone's  rrNirri.igv.  tin',  iniisl  !  c  .1  n'.i>t.il,e.  Ihis  t'Kture 
w.is  enf.ivnl  l>y  .Ali  x.imli  r  I  air  e  wmc.  a  I'-cscemtritt  ci^  the 
painter,  in  1738,  and  .1  very  nc3t  line  cni^nvinc  of  it  i»  to  lie 
r  und  in  OaUaway's  edition  of  Walpok's/lMWwMSrf. 

4  The  following  entry  in  die  council  recofda  of  Alowa 
relates  10  the  birth  of  one  of  Jamcsone's  children:  "i6*9ytM 
George  Jnmesone  and  TiKrhe,  ane 


tic  Mr  Ki:><rri  Itaron  the  a7th  d:«v  of  July,  callit  Wifliaii: 
Mr.  {'.lUKk  Done,  K..!<tit  Alcv.indcr,  Andrew  Meldrum, 
\Vil!i.im  r,..rflone,  fc;r>(l  f.l^hcr^."  'I  lie  ni-»t  noiicc  of  hini  which 
wc  )iii<l  m  ihc  v.anic  .i\ith(ifity  shows,  tli.it  1  11  the  3d  J»noar3r, 
lOjo,  he  was  present  at  the  baptism  of  a  child  of  "Jai»<» 
Tmlie,"  jMobany  a  Klaiion  of  hi*  wile,  at  which,  it  may  If 
mcnltoned,  Wil&m  Forbes,  Bishop  at  Edinbtuf  h.  ugigiw. 
In  October  of  the  tame  year  we  find  him  ana  dcflHMHK  a 
aailar  duty  fiw  Ilia  own  amity:  "October,  wjar 
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A  carious  cviilcncc  of  tliL-  lociUty  of  J.iuk'soih-'s 
residence  in  Abeniccn  is  to  be  fuutirl  in  a:i  epij^ram 
on  that  city  by  the  painter's  intimate  friend  Arthur 
jc^iKtone,  author  ofthe  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms. 
It  is  interesting,  as  proving  that  Janwaaoe  pooesscil 
vhat  was  then  seldom  to  be  feond  in  Sratland,  a 
habitation,  which  mli led  to  the  mere  protection  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  some  attempt  to  ac- 
qaire  the  additions  of  comfoit  and  taste.  The  epi- 
gram  procceils  thus : — 

"Hmk  quoquc  Liinaris  tnon»  onuit,  amcemor  tOis, 
HtK  feTnigin«i«  Spada  colon!  aquu: 
Ind«  tiAitriaHHHi  famnom  detpiti*  horiitm 

Qucm  Jomini  pictum  5U-picii>r  c-»se  iiiatm." 

In  A  Succinct  Sun  <f\>  of  the  I-'amous  Cily  of  Ai^r'iceii, 
I'v  P'iil->fi>!it:ni<,  the  passa^'c  is  ilnis  "done"  into 
what  tiic  author  is  plca>cd  to  term  " English :" — 

'The  W'lmlm.in  hill,  which  all  the  rest  Onlvia 
In  plc:ivintnc!>s,  this  city  bcautific*: 
There  is  the  well  of  Si>;i.  that  he.iltlirul  font, 
WhoNC  yrne  hcwcd  water  if>|i>urcth  the  mount: 
N'lt  f.Tr  friim  thence  a  ^irJcn's  t  ^  lie  seen 
Which  unto  Jamesone  did  appertain: 
Wherein  a  little  pleasant  hoitte  doth  atMld. 
Pained  as  I  gueu  with  iu  master's  hand.  * 

Jam?sonc  appears  to  have  been  in  Edinburgh  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  King  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1633. 
To  {^tify  the  taste  of  that  prince  he  was  employed 

by  the  magistrates  to  paint  portraits,  as  nearly  re- 
scmlibn^  jintbable  likenesses  as  he  could  devise,  of 
some  of  the  re.il  or  supposed  early  kings  of  Scotlanil. 
These  productions  had  the  good  fortune  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  the  unhappy  king,  who  had  soon 
fax  different  maueis  to  occupy  his  attention,  sat  for 
his  portrait  and  rewarded  the  artist  with  a  diamond 
ring  fnnn  his  own  fin;:;iT.  Tt  is  alle^iHl  that  the 
painter  w.is  on  tliis  oci  n^inii  indulged  wit!)  a  jiermis- 
si  ui  to  remain  covered  in  tlic  i)resence  of  majesty — 
a  circunutance  which  i:>  made  to  account  for  his  tiav- 
ii^  always  represented  himself  (and  he  was  not  spar- 

Jameaone.  and  Ivilictl  Toshc,  anc  »onc,  baptiied  the  :7th 
day,  ra'tit  P.iull:  Paull  Mcn/ics  of  Kinmurulic.  pr  iM_-vt,  Mr. 
Akiian.lcr  J  ilTr.iv.  bailiic.  .Mr.  David  WcddertKirni.-,  Mr. 
Robert  I'.iiru-,  P.iitick  ^jck,  Patrick  Fcrcusson.  Andrew 
Strjclian,  j;  ulf.ilhcfs."  'IhLs  is  a  curious  esiJcncc  i-f  J.itiii:- 
v>nr\  rcs;>cct.ib«lity  as  a  citizen.  Paul,  afterwardt  Sir  Paul 
Mrnnes,  a  man  ul  considerable  note  in  AbCfdMnsMpBi  and 
provrnt  of  the  city,  appears  to  have  bwn  WUne-GidMtr,  and 
Alexander  JafTrey,  amthcr  «f  dw  nanMn,  was  UlllMlf  after- 
wards provost.  The  extractor  of  niew  entries  remarks,  that 
tht  rh\,-t  m.igistr»ic  appears  to  h.ive  acted  .is  "iponsor  only  at 
thi-    iiiii>m'*  iif  the  children  of  very  influential  citircns. 

'  Wii!;  f.irther  reference  to  this  piece  of  plc.isurc-RTound, 
and  an  Liii\:..ty  to  f  .  I'  ct  every  ".irap  of  matter  which  concerns 
Janicsone,  we  give  the  fullnwing  entry  reg.irding  a  petition, 
«f  date  the  »<,ih  of  I.inu.iry.  1645,  given  in  to  the  town-council 
of  Aberdeen  by  "  Nir.  John  Alexamler,  advocate  in  Edinlniivh, 
makand  mention  that  where  that  piece  of  ground  calUt  the 
play-field  besyd  y*  Wolman-hill  (quhilk  was  set  to  umquhill 
t>ein;c  Jamesonc,  painter,  binges  of  Edinburgh  in  liferent, 
anil  hiiiUlet  be  him  in  .1  gardeni  is  now  unprofitable,  and  that 
the  s  iiil  J(jhn  Alexander,  »one  in  Ltw  to  the  *ald  umquhill 
Gcti.'jc  Jarnesonc,  is  desir'His  to  h.ive  the  same  pcicc  of  grouiiii 
set  to  him  in  few  hcnt.iWie  to  ix  houldcn  of  the  provest, 
hait/ics,  anil  of  the  bnrjjhe  of  .Abcnlcne.  for  n.iyment  of  a 
leawtnable  few  dutie  yeirlic  thcirfor;"_ praying  the  majjisiriics 
la  set  10  him  in  f«u  tack  the  forcsaiJ  piece  of  f^uund:  the 
requc«l  is  granted  by  the  magistrate*,  and  farther  official 
roenioti  is  made  of  the  transaction  cif  il;»ic  the  loth  No. 
vcmV-r.  if'^''>,  where  the  "marches"  of  the  garden  are  set 
f  rth  111  fill.  This  fHece  of  ground  w  is  the  .iiicicnt  "Play- 
fit;.!;  '  •  (  the  InirKh.  which  remained  UiMivv  i  .ifirr  the  Ki.ior- 
mitinti  h  1.1  l>;nnui;ilcil  the  pageants  and  niysttrits  t.-icrc 
pvrfcinncd.  Persons  connected  with  Alicrdccn  will  know  the 
spat  when  they  are  informed,  that  it  is  the  piece  of  flat  grvund 
eatcndiiw  ftom  iha  wail  of  Spa  to  Jack's  hum,  bouadcil  on  ibe 
east  t>y  the  Wootman-hill,  and  the  burn  running  at  its  foot ; 
on  the  sfiufh  by  the  Dcnbum  and  the  ridgo  of  ground  on 
W"i:.  h  .'^'nenc  Street  now  stands;  on  the  west  by  Jack's  Brae; 
an  !  on  the  north  by  the  declivity  occupied  by  the  Gilcomston 
brt-'A  t  ry.  The  appropriation  of  the  sp<jt  to  the  garden  of  the 
painter  »  Mill  noted  by  the  name  of  a  fountain,  called  "The 
Canlai  Ncuk  WdL"-CMMcr/i?«an/«/'i44mAM,  Kii.  p.  37, 


ini;  in  pi^rtnil<;  of  liiniselO  Ills  hat  on:  neither 
is  the  permission  charaeieristic  of  the  monarch,  nor 
its  adoption  by  the  artist ;  and  the  peculiarity  may 
be  better  attributed  to  a  slavish  imitation  of  his  mas- 
ter Kobens  in  a  practice  which  had  been  sanctimed 
by  the  choice  of  Carracci  and  Guida 

It  i-i  probable  that  the  ]i.nti  riii:\i.;e  anrl  notice  of  the 
monarch  were  the  ciruumslances  whieli  introduced 
the  jiaintings  of  Janiesone  to  the  notice  ofthe  nobility, 
lie  appears,  soon  after  the  period  \ve  have  alluded 
to,  to  h.ivc  commenced  a  laborious  course  of  portrait- 
painting,  then,  as  now,  the  most  lucrative  branch  of 
the  art;  and  the  many  portraits  of  their  ancestors, 
still  in  possession  of  families  di*;pcrsed  thioiiL;li  \p.riotts 
parts  of  Scotland,  attest  the  extent  of  his  industry. 
The  Campbells  of  Glcnorchy,  then  an  o|iulent  and 
powerfiU  family,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
natronage  of  Jarnesonc.  ^Vhat  countenance  he  may 
nave  obtained  from  other  quarters  we  do  not  know, 
and  the  almost  utter  silence  regarding  so  great  a 
in;in  on  the  p;irt  of  contemporaries  makes  a  docu- 
ment wliich  Waliiolc  has  rescued  from  oblivion,  re- 
lative to  his  labours  for  the  family  of  Glenorchy, 
highly  interesting.  From  a  MS.  on  vellum,  contain* 
ing  the  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Glenorchy,  begun 
in  1598.  are  taken  the  following  extracts,  written  in 
1635,  page  52: — "Item,  the  said  Sir  Coline  ('amp- 
bell  (eighth  laird  of  Gleiiorthy),  g.nve  tmto  (icoroe 
Jamesone,  painter  in  Kdinburgh,  for  King  Kol>c-rt 
and  King  liavid  Uniysses,  Kings  of  Scuiand,  and 
(  harles  1.,  King  of  (Jreat  liriitane,  France*  and 
Ireland,  and  hts  majesties  quoin,  and  for  nine  more 
of  llic  tjueins  of  Scotland,  rhi  ir  ]'ortrails,  tpiliilks 
are  set  up  in  the  liall  of  Hallocli  (now  'rnvnioiith), 
the  sum  of  twa  hundrrili  tlirie  .scor  piun'i-, "  — "  .M:iir 
the  said  Sir  (.'oline  gave  to  the  said  (ieorge  Jamesone 
for  the  knight  of  Luchow's  latly,  and  the  first  Coun- 
tess of  Aigylle,  and  six  of  the  ladys  of  Ulenurquhay, 
their  portraits,  and  the  said  Sir  Coliite  his  own  por- 
trait,  ipihilks  :\ic  "^et  i:p  in  the  chalmer  of  de.os  of 
Hallocli,  ane  hundreth  four  scojre  punds."*  There 
is  a  further  nieinorandum,  intimatmg  that  in  1635 
Jamesone  painted  the  family  tree  of  the  house  of 
Glcnorchy,  eight  feet  long  by  five  broad.  Wliat 
may  have  become  of  the  portraits  of  Robert  and 
David  Bruce,  and  of  the  nine  fpiLi.  r.s,  which  must 
have  taxed  the  inventive  talcn;s  c>t  the  artist,  we  do 
not  know.  'I  heir  loss  may  he,  however,  of  little 
conse<piencc,  as  we  can  easily  argue  from  the  general 
effect  of  Jamesone's  protluctions,  that  his  talent  con- 
sisted in  giving  life  and  expression  to  the  features 
liefore  him,  and  not  in  design.  The  other  paintings 
have,  however,  been  carefully  preserved  ■  by  the 
family  into  whose  hanils  they  fell.  They  consist 
of  |M)rtrails  c)f  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  the  Earl  of 
.^irth,  Jolin  I'.nrl  of .  Rothes,  James  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  Archibald  Lord  Napier,  Wdliam  Earl 
of  Marischal,  Chancellor  Loodoun,  Lord  Binning, 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  Sir  Robert  Camplicll,  Sir  John 
Camphell,  and  the  genealogical  tree  mcntionctl  in 
the  memorandum.  .All  Ihe^e  arc,  we  believe,  still 
to  be  seen  in  gooil  preservation  in  Taymoutli  Castle, 
where  in  1769  they  were  visited  by  I'ennant,  who 
thus  describes  the  genealogical  tree:  "That  singular 
performance  of  his,  the  genealogical  picture,  js  In 
good  presentation.  The  chief  of  the  Arg\le  f;imily 
is  placed  rccuinlK'nt  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  wiih  .a 
branch  ;  on  the  right  is  a  single  head  of  his  eldest 
son,  .Sir  Duncan  (Janiphell,  laini  of  l.ochow;  Imt  on 
the  various  ramifications  arc  the  names  of  his  de- 
scendants, and  along  the  body  of  the  tree  are  nine 
small  heads,  in  oval  fhimes,  with  the  names  on  the 


'  Walpolc'a  AtUiiieUl  ^  I'amtiHg,  t.  34. 
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margins,  all  done  with  ^eat  neatness:  the  second 

son  was  first  of  the  house  of  Hrcndalbanc,  which 
br.incht-il  from  the  other  alxivc  four  luiiiclreil  years 
a;^n.  In  a  cmiut  is  inscribed  ''I'lie  (ieneologie  of 
the  I  louse  of  ( iienoffjuhie,  quhan  of  is  desccndit 
sundrie  iiuhil  and  worthie  houses.  ";i  fiuUbut, 
1635.'"'  After  a  life  which  must  have  been  spent 
in  great  industry,  and  enjoying  independence,  and 
even  wealth,  Jamcsone  dieii  at  Kdinhurqh  in  1644, 
and  was  buried  witliout  a  monument  in  tlie  (Jray- 
Iriars'  Churcli  there. 

Walpole,  who  obtainc<l  his  information  from  a 
relation  of  the  painter,  says,  "Hy  his  will,  written 
with  bis  own  hand  in  Juiv»  1641^  and  breathii^  a 
sj^rit  of  much  piety  and  benevolence,  he  provides 
kindly  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  leaves  many 
l^acies  t;)  his  relatii>ns  and  friends,  particularly  to 
Lord  Rothes  the  kin^^'s  picture  from  head  t')  foot, 
and  Mary  with  Martha  in  one  piece :  to  William 
Murray  lus  gives  the  medals  in  his  coffer ;  makes  a 
baodsome  provision  for  bis  natural  daughter;  and 
bestows  lihefally  on  the  poor.  That  he  should  be 
in  a  CDndition  to  do  all  this  sterns  extraordinary, 
his  prices  having  been  so  moilerate;  for,  enumerat- 
ing the  debts  due  to  him,  he  charijes  I.ady  Hadding- 
ton for  a  whole  length  of  her  husband,  and  Lady 
Seton,  of  the  same  dimensions,  frames  and  all,  but 
300  merks :  and  Lord  Maxwell  for  his  own  picture 
and  his  lady's  lo  their  knees,  100  merks,  both  sums 
of  Scots  money."*  The  avera;;e  remuneration  which 
Jamesone  received  for  his  portraits  is  calculated  at 
twenty  pounds  Scots,  or  one  jHiund  thirteen  shillings 
and  four  pence  sterling.  People  have  wondered  at 
thd  extreme  smatlness  of  the  ram  paid  to  so  great  an 
artist ;  but,  measured  by  its  true  standard,  the  price 
of  necessary  provisions,  it  was  in  reality  pretty  con- 
siderable, ami  may  easily  be  supjioscd  to  have  en- 
abled an  industrious  man  to  amass  a  comfortable 
fortane<  Walpole  continues,  "Mr.  Jamesone  (the 
relation  firom  whom  the  facts  of  the  aocoant  were 
received)  has  Ufcewiie  a  memorandum  written  and 
signed  \ff  this  winter,  mentioning  a  MS.  in  his  pos- 
session, 'containing  200  leaves  of  parchment  of  ex- 
cellent write,  adiirtie  I  with  diverse  historys  of  our 
Saviour  curiously  limneil,'  which  he  values  at  ;^200 
Sterling,  a  very  sum  at  that  time !  What  is 
becooie  of  that  canons  book  is  not  known.**  It  is 
probable  that  the  term  **stetling"  affixed  to  die  som 
>s  a  mistake.  It  was  seldom  if  ever  used  in  Scotland 
at  the  period  when  Jamesone  lived.  We  arc  not 
given  to  understand  that  the  "limnin.;"  was  of  the 
painter's  own  work,  and  we  are  not  to  pri-.umc  he 
was  in  puAsession  of  a  volume  superioi  111  '.  aiue  to 
the  proauce  of  many  years'  labour  in  his  profession. 
The  manuscript,  though  mentioned  with  an  estima- 
tion  so  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  works  of  its 
proprietor,  was  pr'»bal)ly  S')me  wortidess  volume  of 
monkish  iilumination,,  o|  wiiiL-h  it  wouM  w.ivte  time 
to  trace  the  ownership.  The  description  mi^ht  apply 
to  a  manuscript  "Mirror  of  the  Lite  of  Chri^*'  ex- 
tant in  the  Advocates'  Libnuy. 

We  have  already  mentioned  a  considerable  iram> 
l>er  of  the  portraits  by  Jamesone  as  extant  in  Tay- 
mouth  Castle.  An  almost  equal  numlier  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Alva  family:  and  otlu-rs  are  dis- 
persed in  smaller  numbers.  Carnegie  of  Southesk 
possesses  portraits  of  some  of  his  ancestors,  hyjame- 
aoDC,  who  was  connected  with  the  fiunily.  Mr. 
Carnegie.  town<<Serk  of  Aberdeen,  possesses  several 
of  his  pictures  in  very  i^nnd  preservation,  and  among 
them  is  the  original  of  the  portrait  of  the  artist  him- 
aatf  wfaidi  hia  been  angnved  for  tUt  woric.  An- 
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other  individual  In  Aberdeen  possesses  a  highly 

curious  {wrtrait  by  Jamesnnc  of  the  artist's  uncle, 
I>avid  Anderson  of  Fin.'.eauth,  inerch.int-burgevs  of 
.Xberrleen,  an  eccentric  character,  tlie  \aricty  ot  \»  ho-e 
occupations  and  studies  procure<i  him  the  epithet  of 
"Davie  do  a'  thing."  Some  of  Jamcsone's  portraits 
bang  in  the  hall  of  Maiischal  College  in  a  state  of 
MTTctched  preservation.  Sir  Paul  Menries,  provost 
of  Aberdeen,  presents  us  with  a  Striking  cast  of  coun- 
tenance boldly  executed;  but  In  general  thev,-  .-ire 
among  the  iiifcTior  i  -roductions  of  Jamesone.  Tlit-y 
are  on  board,  the  material  on  which  he  painted  bis 
earlier  productions  (and  which  he  afterwards  changed 
for  fine  canvas^  and  are  remaikable  for  tlie  stiffiiess 
of  the  bands,  and  the  awkward  arrangement  of  the 
dress;  two  defects  wliich,  t'-periiHy  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  he  afterwards  overcame.  There  is  in 
the  same  room  a  portrait  of  Charles  1.  of  some  merit, 
which  the  exhibitor  of  the  curiosliie-.  in  the  university 
generally  attributes  to  Vandyke.  It  is  probably  the 
work  of  Jamesone,  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  tliete 
is  more  calm  dignity  in  the  attitude,  and  nradi  les 
expression,  than  that  artist  generally  exhibits.  Wal- 
pole and  others  mention  as  extant  in  t!ie  King's  Col- 
lege of  .\berdeen,  a  jiicture  calleil  the  "Sili\ls," 
partly  executed  by  Jamcs<me,  and  copied  from  living 
beauties  in  Aberdeen :  if  this  carious  production  still 
exists  in  the  same  situation,  we  are  unaware  of  its 
being  generally  exhibited  to  strangers.  There  is  a 
I'icture  in  King's  CoUcjc  cltrihutoi  to  Jamesone, 
which  we  wouUl  fain  Ix  stow  on  some  le^s  celebrated 
hand.  It  is  a  view  of  King's  (  olle;.;c  as  originally 
erected,  the  same  from  which  the  engraving  prefixed 
to  Orcm's  account  of  the  cathedral  chnrdi  of  Old 
Aberdeen  is  copied.  It  represents  an  aspect  modi 
the  same  as  thai  which  Slerer  has  given  in  his 
Thdttnim  Siclic^  and.  like  tlie  works  of  that  artist, 
who  coulil  exhibit  Ih-iIIi  si<ies  of  a  building  at  once, 
it  sets  all  perspective  at  defiance,  and  nuist  iuirt  i>Mn- 
ably  contorts  the  human  figure.  In  characterizing 
the  manner  of  Jamesone,  Walpole  observes  that  "his 
excellence  is  said  to  consist  in  delicacy  and  softness, 
with  a  clear  and  l)eautiful  colouring  ;  his  shades  not 
charged,  but  helped  by  varnish,  with  little  apjicar- 
ance  of  the  pencil."  This  account  is  by  ouc  who 
has  not  seen  any  of  the  artisfa  paintiBga»  and  is  vciy 
unsatisfiictory. 

It  is  indeed  not  without  reason  that  the  portraits 
of  Jamesone  have  frequently  been  mistaken  for  those 
of  Vandyke.  Both  excelled  in  painting  the  human 
countenance — in  making  the  flesh  and  blooil  project 
from  the  surface  of  the  canvas,  and  animating  it  with 
a  soul  within.  That  the  Scottish  artist  may  have 
derived  advantage  from  his  association  with  the  more 
eminent  ibreigner  it  were  alisard  to  denv;  but  as  they 
were  fellow-students,  candour  will  admit  that  the 
advantage  may  have  been  at  least  partly  repaid,  and 
that  the  noble  style  in  which  lioth  exoellwl  may 
have  been  formed  by  the  common  labour  of  both. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  on  any  occasion  Jame- 
sone rises  to  die  high  dignity  of  mental  expression 
represented  by  Vandyke,  nor  does  he  exhibit  an  eqnal 
grace  in  the  adjustment  of  a  breast-plate  or  the 
hanging  of  a  mantle  His  pictures  generally  repre- 
sent hard  and  characteristic  features,  seldom  with 
much  physical  grace,  anfl  representing  minds  within, 
which  have  more  of  the  fierce  or  austere  than  of  the 
loily  or  el^unt;  and  in  such  a  spirit  has  he  presented 
beiorens  the  almost  breathing  fotms  of  dtose  twba- 
lent  and  austere  men  connected  with  the  dark  troubles 
of  the  times.  The  face  thus  represented  seems  gene- 
rally to  have  coniman(lc<l  ihe  whole  mind  of  the 
artist.  The  back-ground  presents  nothing  to  attract 
attention,  and  the  ooUines  of  (he  hard  icanues  gen» 
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nlly  start  from  a  fronnd  of  dingy  dark  brown,  or 

(ln  ji  i^tay.  The  dress,  frequently  of  a  sonit're  luie, 
oltca  I'aik^  away  into  the  back-tjround,  and  the  atti- 
tude, thoUL^h  fre^iucntly  easy,  is  seldom  studieil  to 
impose.  The  features  alone,  with  their  iinotty  brows, 
deep  exprestive  eyes,  and  the  shadow  of  uw  note 
hJiiag  on  the  Up— «  venr  pictareiqae  anrnngesient 
followed  by  Vandyke— alone  denwnd  the  attention 
of  the  spcctat'ir.  Vet  he  could  sometimes  represent 
a  majestic  form  and  attitude,  as  the  well-known 
picture  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope  testifies.  We  shall 
notice  one  more  picture  by  Jamesone,  as  it  is  pro- 
bably one  of  tlie  latest  which  came  from  his  bru&h, 
and  exhibitajMcaliarities  of  a^le  not  to  be  met  with 
in  others,  "nua  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Skene  of  Rllbislaw,  and  represents  his  ancestor  Sir 
George  Skene  of  Fintray,  who  was  liorn  in  1619. 
The  portrait  is  of  .1  young  man  past  twenty;  and  it 
will  be  remarked,  that  the  subject  was  only  twenty- 
five  jrears  of  ;^;e  when  the  artist  died.  The  picture 
is  authenticatni  from  the  circumstance  of  a  letter 
being  extant  from  the  laird  of  Skene  to  Sir  George 
Skene,  requesting;  .1  nijiy  of  his  jwrtrait  "by  Jame- 
sone."  and  in  accordance  with  a  fulfilment  of  this 
request,  a  copy  of  the  povtmit  we  allude  !  >  1-  in  the 
fiunily  collection  at  Skencw  Jainesone  has  here  in- 
dnlg«i  in  more  fidnesi  and  brilliancy  of  coloaring 
than  is  his  general  custom :  tlic  young  man  has  a 
c.iltn  aspect ;  his  head  is  covered  w  ith  one  of  the 
nioiistiMu-.  w  i;,;-,  tlit-n  juit  introduced  ;  he  is  in  a  ' 
painter's  attitude,  even  to  the  hand,  which  is  lx*auti- 
rolly  dfswn,  and  f»r  more  graceful  than  those  of 
Tameaooe  seoeraUyaie  On  the  whole,  this  portrait 
has  mors  of  the  charactetisttcs  of  Sir  Peter  Ldy  1 

than  of  V.indyke. 

Jamexuie  hxs  been  ternieil  the  "Vamlyke  of  Scot- 
land," but  he  may  with  equal  right  claim  the  title 
of  the  Vandyke  of  Britain.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  Eliaabeths  reign  Ililliard  and  Oliver  had  become 
SMMWhat  dislingiished  as  painters  in  miniature, 
and  they  commanded  some  respect,  more  firora  the 
inferiority  of  others,  than  from  their  own  excellence; 
but  the  tirst  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  the  works 
of  whose  brush  could  stand  oompuison  with  foreign 
painters,  was  Jamesone. 

A  Latin  eli^  was  addressed  to  the  memory  of 
Tamesone  l>y  David  Wedderhum;  and  his  friend  and 
fellow-townsman  Arthur  Johnston  (whose  portrait 
had  been  painted  by  Jamesone)  ha.s  left,  in  one  of 
his  numerous  epigrams,  a  beautiful  poetical  tribute 
to  his  memory.  After  his  death  the  art  he  had  done 
so  much  to  support  languished  in  Scotland.  His 
daughter,  who  may  have  inherited  some  portion  of 
plastic  genius,  has  left  behind  fruits  of  her  industry 
in  a  huge  mass  of  tapestry  which  still  dangles  from 
the  s^allery  <jf  tlio  uluirch  of  St.  Nicholas  in  .-\ber- 
decn.  This  lady's  second  husband  was  Gregory  the 
mathematician.  A  descendant  of  the  same  name  as 
the  painter  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  an  en- 
gmver  in  the  earlier  put  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  John  Alexander,  another  descendant,  who  re- 
turned from  his  studies  in  Italy  in  1720,  acquire<l 
celebrity  as  an  iaventor  of  portnits  of  Queen  Mary. 

JAMESON,  Robert,  regius  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  university  of  £dinbui]^  and  keeper  of 
the  university  museum,  See. — ^This  eminent  naturalist, 

who  has  frcfpiently  Iwen  called  the  father  of  modem 
natural  lii'^tory,  was  third  son  of  Tlionias  [aineson, 
soap  manufacturer,  Lcith.  and  w  as  bortJ  there  in  July, 
1772.  After  the  usual  preliminary  education  he  was 
set  to  the  study  of  medicine,  with  a  view  to  following 
the  profewion  of  the  healii^  art ;  but  bis  predilections 
for  aatwit  Iditaiy  wok  m  strong  and  early  as  to 


decide  the  course  of  his  fiiture  life.  Even  while  a  boy 

.It  the  grammar-school  of  Leilh,  he  was  more  intent 
in  stuffing  birtls,  and  collecting  aninirils  and  jdnnts 
on  the  i)each,  than  in  conjufjating  Latin  verbs, 
and  studying  the  measures  of  verses.  As  these 
poisuits  grew  upon  him  until  he  became  a  confirmed 
naturalist,  his  study  of  medicine  in  its  various 
departments  aided  his  researches,  and  was  wisely 
adopted  as  their  handmaid.  It  was  by  tliis  science 
that  his  investigations  were  rctlucetl  to  form  and 
order,  and  that  he  was  enabled  duly  to  appreciate 
the  ph)'siological  as  well  as  the  systematic  elements 
of  natural  history.  What  remarkable  proficiency  he 
iud  made  in  geology  was  attested  by  his  Oullines  «f 
the  Miaeralosy  of  the  Shetland  Islands  and  of  the 
Island  of  Arran,  xi'ith  an  Apprndix  eontaininj;  Ob- 
sni^alions  on  I'^nt,  Kelp,  and  Coal— a.  work  which 
he  protiuced  in  his  iwcnty-fd'th  year.  Two  years 
afterwards  (1800)  he  published  bis  OutUtus  of  the 
Mineralogy  of  the  SevUtsh  Isles. 

These  «irfy  achievements  in  his  favourite  science, 
distinguished  though  they  were,  did  not  satisfy  the 
as]iirations  of  Jameson,  and  what  would  have  suf- 
ficetl  a  less  craving  appetite  for  ki^owledge,  in  him 
only  whetted  it  into  renewed  vigour.  Having  mas- 
ter^  all  that  the  schools  of  our  island  could  teach, 
and  visited  London  in  1793,  where  he  enjoyed  per* 
sonal  intercourse  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  L)r.  Sliaw, 
and  other  chief  nicml>ei^  of  the  I.inna-an  Society, 
he  resolved  to  apply  to  the  eontinenial  sthools;  he 
accordingly  passed  over  to  (.Germany,  and  at  !•  rcy- 
burg  in  Saxony  became  the  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
Werner,  whose  theories  be  adopted,  and  of  which 
be  became  for  some  time  one  of  their  most  entbusi' 

astic  propagators  and  crjiounrlers.  After  a  stay  of 
nearly  two  years  in  Sa\<iny,  during  which,  for  the 
puri)ose  of  irnprovini^  his  know  lt  tli;i'  in  geology  and 
mineralogy,  he  not  only  attentied  the  lectures  of 
Werner,  but  wroogbt  in  the  mines  like  a  common 
workman,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  1804.  He 
would  have  .again  vbdted  Germany,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  important  event  which  occurre<l  in  the  same 
year.  This  was  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  lulinburgh, 
in  cons«iuence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Walker,  who 
had  previously  held  that  charge,  and  of  whom 
Professor  Jameson  had  been  the  favourite  pupil* 
This  appomtmcnt.  Dr.  Fleming,  his  highly  distin- 
guidied  irien<1.  informs  lis,  "raised  great  expectations 
and  were  sjn-edily  realized.  The  notions  of  llie 
Huttonians  at  this  period  rcsjiecting  the  laws  of 
superposition  of  the  strata  were  very  defective, 
scarcuy  amounting  to  perceivable  glimmerings. 
But  Professor  Jameson,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  geognosy  *>f  Werner,  spee<iily  began  to  group 
the  r<jcks  of  the  neii;hl>oui  li- n  n  1  mto  their  distinct 
formations,  ami  to  as.sign  the  relative  position  of  our 
transition  rock.s,  old  red  samislone,  and  the  inde- 
pendent coal  formation.  This  important  step  in  the 
progress  of  our  geology  was  followed  by  a  system  of 
prelections,  accompanied  by  excursions  to  the  more 
imjwrtant  localities  where  the  [phenomena  could 
he  studie<l  in  the  field,  and  prodiiee<l  a  iiuinljcr  of 
zealous  observers,  w  ho  have  not  only  extended  our 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  contents  of  this 
locality,  but  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  depend* 
endes.**  While  his  lessons  a-field  were  thus  seaioosly 
prosecuted.  Professor  Jameson's  course  of  lecturing 
in  the  class-room  was  not  less  distinguished  by 
devotedne>^s  to  natural  science,  and  it  embraced 
general  views  and  particular  details  in  meteorology, 
hydrology, mineimlogy,  geology,  botany,  and  zoology. 

In  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Jameson  wasappointed 
to  the  professorship,  he  published  part  I  in  8vo^ 
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with  maps  and  plates,  of  hi^  .l/.v.vru'A'/.ii?/  Di-scription 
of  ScluIuhJ.  Tbis  he  intended  to  be  only  the 
Ijc^'iniiin^  of  ft  series  that  should  have  comprised 

j^C  )li)i;ic;il  uci;i)iitit->  of  mH  tlio  counties  of  Scotl.iiiil. 
lUil  hi>:n  tiu-N  luLjlily  ust-liil  i(urpo>e  lie  was  prevented 
by  tlie  c.ires  ot  atteiiding  to  the  university  museum, 
the  implication  of  a  .S;  /,//;  0/  Mintrali}^,  aiwl 
a  volume  on  the  Cu  :'  :,.\  >.;o/MjneraIs.  In  1808 
he  founded  at  Edinburgh  the  Weraerian  Natnml 
History  Society.  Hitherto  the  Huttonian  doctrines 
liail  provaikvl,  wliile  ill  >so  of  the  Wt-nH-rian  schoul 
Were  toiiiparaiivcly  iuikin>wn,  until  in  iSoj  riolcssnr 
Jameson  published  his  EUmentsof  U<-Oi^nosy,  by  which 
Wernerianism  was  promul'jated,  and  converts  made 
to  its  theory  among  the  scientific  iiuiuireni  both  of 
Scotland  and  England.  The  esiabliuiment  of  such 
a  society,  which  was  regarded  as  an  nitnision,  and  its 
iloctrincs,  whicfi  wore  opjiosod  as  (id'.vnrii^'ht  licrc-ie^, 
roused  the  iudii,'ii.UioM  of  the  lIuUotii;ii.>,  who  had 
hitherto  held  1)u,-.cnmoh  of  the  fielil,  .iiid  uiuler  t;ie 
distinctive  titles  of  i'lutoni&ts  and  Neptunians,  or 
Huttoiusts  and  Wemerians,  the  rival  parties  com- 
menoed  a  war  against  each  other  which  was  carried 
on  with  almost  theological  intensity.  The  strife 
indcel  has  passed  away,  and  even  the  combatants 
nre  asking  each  other  why  they  fought  so  fiercely;  but 
some  such  commotion  was  nee<icd  to  (juickeii  the 
researches  of  the  scientific,  and  drive  tliem  into 
practical  research  instead  of  theory  and  hypothesis, 
while  science  itself  has  been  ampUoed  and  Unproved 
by  the  interest  which  the  battle  had  kindled.  Of  the 
Wemerian  Society  which  he  founded  in  l-MinVnirgh, 
Professor  Ja.nesuii  wa>  electetl  perpetual  president, 
and  to  the  seven  volu:nes  of  its  'J'ranjiUt/i'ris  which 
have  been  published  he  was  a  frequent  contributor. 

Tkt  Travels  of  Bonn  Leopold  Von  Buck  through 
Nortoay  and  Lapland  during  th<  years  1806-7-8 
having  been  published  in  one  volume  quarto.  Pro- 
fessor Jameson  wis  so  thoroughly  impressed  by  the 
SL-ieiitiac  merits  of  tlie  work,  that  he  suggested  a 
translatiim  of  it  for  the  prei«s;  and  this  l>emg  done, 
he  enriched  the  English  version  with  an  account  of 
its  author  the  distii^uished  traveller  and  geologist, 
and  several  notes  illustrative  of  the  natural  history  of 
Norway.  It  was  the  professor's  intention  that  this 
should  form  one  of  a  series  of  translations,  chietly 
from  the  (ierman,  of  the  travels  of  scicntihc  men, 
who,  like  Von  Buch,  had  described  the  appearance 
and  geolcyjical  structure  of  the  countries  the^  visited, 
as  well  as  given  an  atttactivc  account  of  their  aoioial 
and  vegetable  productions,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  inhabitants. 

In  1816  another  edition  of  his  Sy.<t,-ni  of  Minn-- 
alo^  appeared  in  three  volumes  and  during  its  day 
was  the  moat  complete  work  on  the  subject.  About 
the  same  period  a  new  edition  of  his  Characters  of 
Minerals  was  published,  and  only  two  years  after- 
wards (1820),  so  great  was  the  demand  for  these 
works,  that  fresh  ethtions  of  Ijoth  were  jirepared 
and  issued  from  the  press.  In  1821  he  published  a 
A/aiiiMl  of  MineraU  and  Ahutitittn  A'cfis.  This 
W.1S  reckoned  by  scientific  judges  the  best  text-book 
of  its  time,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  it  that 
1500  copies  were  sold  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

A  still  more  strenuous  task  for  the  improvement 
ami  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  was  undertaken 
by  Professor  Jameson.  He  had  planiK-d  in  con- 
junction with  Ur.  (afterwards  Sir  David)  lirewster  the 
Edinburgh  PhilosopUeal  Jmmalt  and  in  1S19  the 
publication  of  the  series  commenced,  which  at  Jame- 
son's death,  had  extended  to  seventy  volumes.  For 
the  first  six  years  he  clitcd  the  work  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  David,  but  afterwards  was  sole  editor  until 
the  close  of  his  life.  Speikingof  this  work  in  1854, 


the  biograjiher  of  Jameson  adds  "It  is,  wc  believe 
admittMi  to  be  the  most  valuable  repository  of 
scientific  information  in  Britain  for  the  period  of  its 

existence.  The  earlier  \  >l'.iuu  s  contain  not  a  few 
contributions  from  hini-cil;  and  l)ci-ides  numerous 
original  articles  from  other  hands,  the  jounial  cuiu- 
prehcnds  translations  of  memoirs  from  the  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Swedish  langaages,  widimanv 
oommuDicaiions  iiom  foreign  correspondents  00  all 
the  branches  of  natrnal  history.  It  wUl  form  one 
of  the  most  durable  monuments  of  tak-nts  .u-.d 
in(lu-.try."  Our  ideas  of  his  industry  and  <.m!iusi.i>',ic 
zeal  tor  science  are  enhance<l  by  oui  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  tlut  during  this  tiusy  life  of  authorship, 
he  w  as  diligently  performing  the  duties  of  his  pra- 
fessorial  olfice,  and  giving  two  onuses  of  Jectiucs 
annually,  the  one  in  summer  and  the  other  in 
winter. 

Although  we  have  mentioned  the  j)rinci|>ai  writings 
of  l'rofc>s<jr  Jameson,  there  were  many  others  with 
which  be  was  connected,  editorially  or  otherwise, 
which  were  enlaxged  or  illustrated  by  his  pen.  This 
was  e^MGiaUy  toe  case  with  Cuvicr's  cdetxaled 
Discourse  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  which  was 
translate<l  into  English  and  pul>h>licd  by  Mr.  Kerr 
in  1S13 — a  translation  which  ran  througii  five  c'di- 
lions,  and  made  L  uvier  lanulir.r  lothc  lirilish  public, 
who  until  now  had  known  liitlc  of  this  emiueot 
scientific  Frenchman.  This  translation  Jameson 
entirely  remodelled  in  the  Mb  edition,  and  so  en- 
tirely, that  it  was  extended  from  190  to  550  pages. 
"The  notes  I  have  added,"  he  iiuMk.stly  says  m 
tlic  preface,  "will,  I  trust,  be  found  interesting;  and 
the  account  of  Cuvier's  geological  discoveries,  which 
accompanies  them,  will  be  u.seful  to  those  u  ho  have 
not  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  great  work." 
Another  demand  was  made  upon  Jameson  bv  Captain 
Parry,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  fiom  his  rolar 
ex]H»diiion;  and  the  professor  on  this  occasion  drew 
up,  from  the  specimens  brought  home,  a  sketch 
of  the  geology  of  the  different  coasts  discovered 
and  touched  upon,  which  was  published  in  Parry's 
narrative  of  the  voyage.  Besides  this,  he  drew  up 
for  the  Cabinet  Library  an  account  of  the  geoloQr 
of  those  Arctic  regions  which  Captain  Parry  had 
visited.  He  wiote  excellent  articles  on  the  physical 
geography  of  .Africa and  India,  which  were  ])i!i>ii>-hetl 
in  the  Edinburgh  CaluHei  Lti'nny.  I  le  al-o  revised 
and  arranged  m  a  scientific  numner  a  new  edition 
which  was  published  of  Wilson's  Amtricttm  Omitk- 
ology  in  four  volumes,  making  it  suitable  for  a  text* 
book  in  our  universities  and  schools.  Among  the 
detached  articli-s  w  hich  he  vvmte  at  diflcrcnt  )'cri<^ls 
for  the  .Scottish  cncyclopanlias,  may  be  menlioneil 
those  entitled  "Adelfors,"  "Ails.i,"  "  Alaluster." 
"Altai,"  *«AU^hany  Mountains,"  "Amlnrr,"  "Am- 
bergris," "Ammoniac,"  "Ammonites,"  "Amnhib:a," 
"Amphibious,"  "Arran,"  "Diaroond,"  "Hartz," 
and  "  .Mineralogy,"  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Eltuyflof^tiia  -  vlwA  the  articles  "  Mii,er.di»gy,' 
"lleology,"  and  "Organic  kctnains,"  wiiiili  were 
publishwl  in  the  Eneyclopadia  BrUannica,  wlicn 
edited  by  Macvey  Napier.  Reverting  again  from  his 
worsts  in  authorship,  to  the  effects  of  his  teachings  the 
pupils  of  Jameson  w  ere  such  as  few  professors  coold 
Doast  of  Of  the^e  liis  biographer  has  enumerated 
nineticM  wlio  I  '^c  to  the  hi^^hest  eminence  in  the 
sciences  wliich  he  taught,  and  of  each  of  whom  be 
might  say,  as  Ulysses  docs  of  Achilles — 

"  Injccique  mamim,  fortwnqne  ad  fortia  miti: 
Ergo  opera  illius,  mca  tiuiL'' 

Tlie  following  testimony  to  his  teaching  and  its 
effects,  was  given  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  bis 
scholiTi  aiidafterwMds]usdistiqguiaibedsaooessor>- 
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**The  Tmfne  of  professional  worth  should  chiefly  be 

estiniatol  by  the  numbtr  and  excellence  of  disciples. 
A  large  share  of  ihc  best  naturalists  of  the  day  re- 
ceiveii  their  first  instruction  in  the  science  that  was 
mftenrards  to  prove  their  fountain  of  honour,  firom 
ProAiaor  Jameson.  Not  even  hit  own  Ahmnu 
nuoter,  the  eloquent  and  iUustrions  Werner,  could 
equal  liim  in  this  genesis  of  investigators.  Under 
his  auspici--^,  ii)<>,  ucielxsting  friendships  and  lUUOns 
of  kindred  minds  formed,  that  have  been  productive 
in  gcHDd  to  the  cause  of  knowledge.  Valuable  as 
wet«  his  writii^  each,  when  estimated  with  r^ard 
to  the  podtkm  of  setenoe  at  the  tone  of  its  lasoe,  an 
efTcctive  advance — his  pupils  were  even  more  valu- 
a')Ie.  The  j,'reatc<>t  praise  of  a  great  professor  is 
th.it  wliich  ]Jinclaini>  tiuit  he  has  founded  a  schiwl. 
And  where  else  in  the  British  empire,  except  here, 
has  there  been  for  the  last  half  ceotniy  a  achod  ^ 
natttial  histofy?" 

While  Piolesaor  Jameson  was  thns  unwearied  In 
pu!ili-hin[;  and  Icctiuring,  another  subject  of  his  care 
w.i>,  that  there  should  be  a  proper  collection  of 
"-nccimen*.  by  whiuh  the  several  departments  of 
natural  history  might  be  illustrated,  liut  on  his 
appointment  to  the  professorship  scarcely  the  cm- 
bcyo  of  a  mBseam  existed  in  the  uaiveisity  of  £din> 
borj;h.  The  splendid  bequest  of  Sir  Andrew  Balfoor 
t.i  the  college,  in  1694,  of  the  extensive  collection 
wh;ch  he  had  been  forty  years  in  accumulatinjj.  and 
which  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the  finest  in 
Europe,  bad  been  so  little  appreciated  and  so  care- 
ksdy  kept,  that  it  had  mouldered  away  into  a  few 
specimens,  which  were  regarded  as  unsightly  rubbish. 
Accordingly,  when  Jameson  became  professor  of 
natural  hi-tiir)-,  in  1804,  the  beggarly  inventory 
of  this  sometime  famous  collection  had  dwindled 
into  a  few  glasses  uf  birds  and  serpents,  a  small 
collection  of  minerals,  and  a  few  dresses  and  weapons 
of  savage  nations.  It  was  sadi  a  museimi  as  Ii 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  a  cellar,  and  shown  to 
sjMTCtator^  for  the  sum  of  one  penny.  Even  the 
1,11  tiio,  Were  in  such  a  decayed  <.<inditiun,  that 
Jameson  was  soon  forced  to  throw  them  out.  Such 
was  the  germ  out  of  whidi  he  evolved  the  rich  and 
widely-famed  Edinbuigh  museum,  of  which  he  may 
be  justly  consideied  the  founder  and  builder.  His 
first  >tr]>  \v:-is  to  ]i!ace  his  nwn  cdliection  of  natural 
history  in  the  mu>euni,  and  altervvards  to  collect  or 
procure,  as  (.ir  as  Ins  iiillucncc  went,  such  additions 
as  were  Ixst  suite  !  fnr  the  purpose,  much  of  the 
expenditure  for  wIkvIi  was  defrayed  from  his  own 


podcct.   Asthecost, however, of aochainooesii 
outgrew  his  means,  he  laid  the  ease  before  (>ovem« 

mcnt,  and  obtained  an  order  tli.U  £100  should  be 
paid  annually  to  the  protestor  ol  naiural  hi--t<jry  for 
the  use  of  the  nms»'uni.  'I'he  early  increase  uf  the 
collection  through  the  zeal  of  the  professor  necessi- 
tated increased  accommodation,  and  on  applying  to 
the  tDWB>oounci],  a  veijr  spackNis  and  handsome 
museum  was  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  artides 
of  natural  history — and  when  this  accommodation  also 
in  course  of  time  became  too  limited,  he  applied  for 
and  obtained  that  part  of  the  building  of  the  univer- 
sity, then  in  the  conxse  of  erection,  which  was  after- 
wards distingBiahed  by  the  title  of  the  New  Museum. 
Thfai  grant  was  not  more  than  ncceasaiy,  for  in  1819 
the  famotis  Dufresne  collection  had  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  by  inirchasc, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  Jameson,  although 
the  Flmperor  of  Austria  and  also  the  Emperor  of 
Kusaia  had  offered  much  larger  sums  for  it  About 
the  same  time  a  good  many  valuable  artides  of 
natural  history  were  purchased  by  the  university 
at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bullock's  cabinet — and  these, 
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with  the  Dufresne  collection,  and  all  the  previous 
collections,  were  safely  housed  and  artangc<i,  in 
1820,  in  their  new  college  buildings.  Vet  still  his 
own  private  outlay  had  been  going  on,  and  was 
continued  till  the  nour  of  his  death.  But  iiur  more 
ample  resources  were  needed  for  such  a  great  national 
unciertaking,  and  these  were  obtained,  although  still 
most  inadequate  for  the  occasiuit,  by  admitting  the 
public  in  1820  to  tlie  museum,  at  the  cost  of  half- 
a-crown  for  each  visitor,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
duced to  a  shilling.  He  also  made  another  appeal 
to  government,  and  Ae  animal  gmnt  of  £900  per 
annum  for  the  benefit  of  the  museum  was  raised  to 
£200.  And  yet  these  would  have  been  only  drops 
in  the  bucket  or  sjninkled  upon  the  sand,  but  (or 
his  indomitable  encrg)-,  as  well  .as  his  jK-rsonal  sacri- 
fices. What  the  museum  had  been  in  1804,  when 
he  first  took  posMsahm  of  it,  we  have  already  seent 
what  it  bad  oecome  under  little  more  than  twenty 
years  of  his  fostering  care,  he  thus  stated  tn  Ms 
evidence  before  the  rM\.Ll  commission  in  giving  a 
history  of  the  museum  horn  the  year  1S04  to  1S26: 
—  ".Since  that  time  fthe  removal  into  the  new  build- 
ing], the  museum  has  increased  more  than  at  any 
former  period,  so  that  the  coUectioa  is  neariy  doable 
what  U  was  in  i8aa  Aboot  a  year  ago  I  again 
stated  to  the  commissioners  for  coll^  buildings, 
that  further  accommodation  for  objects  of  naiural 
history  wxs  wanted,  the  cases  in  the  New  Museum 
being  completely  filled.  Tlie  commissioners,  with 
their  usual  liberality  and  activity,  after  oonsiderilig 
my  proposal,  orderM  a  suite  of  rooms,  five  te  Itnm- 
l>cr,  to  be  tmmediatdy  fitted  up.  This  series  of 
rooms,  at  the  time  this  report  is  writing,  is  nearly 
filled  with  beautiful  and  interesting  objects  of  natural 
history.  The  museum  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
will,  ere  many  years  pass,  equal  in  extent  and 
splendour  some  of  the  most  ditfingaishcd  museains 
in  other  parts  of  the  wotld.** 

In  concluding  this  part  of  his  evidence  lieforc  the 
royal  commission,  the  professor  had  stated  the  ne- 
cessity of  still  laii;er  accuinmod.Ttion,  and  declared 
that  another  series  of  rooms  must  be  provided  before 
thei>e  hopes  finr  the  museum  cmdd  be  realized.  For 
this  he  memorialiaed  the  crown,  the  dty,  and  the 
semitBS,  and  was  enabled  in  conduson  to  dedave^ 
"The  commissioners  for  college  buildings,  to  whom 
1  have  again  applietl,  are  now  considering  the  pro- 
priety  of  erecting  another  museum  of  n.ttr.t.:!  lii^lnry, 
on  tlie  ground  to  the  westward  of  tlic  present 
museum."  Hut  notwithstanding  his  appeals  the 
subject  was  allowed  to  slip  aside,  and  Professor 
Jameson  was  lef(  to  **find  ample  room  and  verge 
enough"  where  he  best  tmtld.  or  make  shift  without 
them.  Thus  affairs  toii'.inueJ  until  1S52,  when 
the  collection  had  so  greatly  increased  that  it  could 
not  bcexhibited  without  morelibcral  accommodation; 
and  this  he  cxplabied  in  a  statement  which  was  laid 
before  the  town.ooimciL  Convinced  of  the  UxX, 
the  coundl  presented  a  memorial  to  government  lor 
museum  extension,  and  fur  cunvertint^  (he  jiresent 
museum  into  a  national  nniseuin  for  .Scotland — 
himself  also  forwarding  a  strong  memorial  to  the 
same  effect.  And  we  know  how  successful  these 
appeals  were  at  last.  The  national  moseum  was 
built,  and  its  collection  constitutes  not  ooJ^  one  of 
the  proudest  ornaments  of  our  country,  but  one  of 
the  noblest  collections  <jf  which  science  can  lx)ast. 
But  Jameson,  who  had  done  so  much  for  it,  and 
without  whom  it  would  probably  have  never  existed, 
was  not  permitted  to  see  the  rising  of  the  walls,  or 
even  the  laying  of  the  fburnktien^tone.  After  he 
had  reachecl  the  age  of  eighty  years,  filled  his  official 
chair  for  half  a  century,  and  obtained  a  world-wide 
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renown,  which  every  year  has  tended  only  to  deepen 
and  ctmfirm,  he  passed  away  in  the  fiill  bfightness 
of  his  fiune,  and  left  a  void  which  will  not  soon  be 
filled.  His  death  occurred  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1854.  Although  of  slender  body,  his  {general  hcaltii 
was  goo<l,  and  his  wiry  frame  could  endure  much 
fiuigue  without  injoiy;  and  his  first  tokens  of  decay 
were  from  repeated  and  wvere  attacks  of  bronchitis 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  under  which  he 
finally  yichied.  His  remains  were  honoured  with  a 
public  fuiierai,  and  interred  in  the  Warriston  ceme- 
tery. 1  i  is  chief  characteristics  are  thus  described  by 
the  biographer  from  whote  aoGOUDt  we  have  chiefly 
diawn  up  this  memoir. 

**  Robert  Jameson  was  the  lather  of  modem  natu- 
nl  histoiy.  His  loss  is  deeply  to  be  deplored ;  a  man 
of  the  same  grasp  of  mind,  devoted  to  physical  science, 
only.it  times  a;)i>ear'i  to  enlighten  his  a^e.  He  was 
eminently  hlted  fur  the  station  which  he  had  hllcd 
with  so  much  success.  He  h.td  fine  natural  talents, 
which  had  been  carefally  cultivated,  and  were  applied 
with  vigour  to  the  studies  In  which  he  delighted. 
He  was  a  carefiil  observer,  a  comprdiensive  thmker, 
and  his  industry  w.as  unwcnried.  He  was  never 
satisfic<l  with  loose  an<l  f^enrnl  iK>(i'ms  upon  .my 
subject;  his  range  of  infonuaiioii  wide,  and 
what  he  knew  he  knew  thoroughly.  He  was  prac- 
tical, and  anxious  to  be  useful,  in  days  when  science 
and  practice  stood  apart,  as  if  they  vrere  two  repdhmt 
forces.  He  did  much  towards  neutralizing  these 
states;  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  to  whom  we 
arc  indebted  for  that  union  of  science  and  practice 
which  is  now  the  prevailing  feature  of  our  time." 

JAMIESON,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
— Thia  ezedlent  natimal  philologist  was  bom  in 
Gfattgow,  in  March,  1759.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jamieson,  was  one  of  the  early  ministers  of  the  Seces- 
sion, and  prcsiiie  l  >  ver  tl>e  Antiiuir^her  congregation 
of  Duke  Street,  Glasgow.  As  John  was  also  de- 
sii;ned  for  the  ministry,  he  was  sent  in  early  life  to 
the  univenity  of  his  native  ciQTt  wlieie  his  philologi- 
cal capacities  obtained  for  him  respectable  notice  as 
an  apt  and  diligent  scholar  in  Latin  and  Giedt.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  the  field  in  which  he  was  ulti- 
mately destined  to  excel;  and  his  bent  was  already 
indicated,  in  his  love  of  ancient  ruinetl  towers  and 
blade-letter  books.  His  vocation  c\ndentJy  was  not 
to  master  a  dead,  bat  to  revive  a  dyiqe  lai^uage;  by 
fiur  die  more  gtorions  achievement  of  the  two.  After 
the  usual  course  nf  lofjic,  ethic:,  and  physics,  he  be- 
came a  student  in  theology,  and  his  i)roficiency  ex- 
cited the  highest  cxixrctations  of  future  succe-.s  as  a 
minister.  At  the  close  of  his  theological  course  he 
vm  taken  on  trials  as  a  licentiate  by  the  General 
Aaiociate  pretbytcnr  of  Glasgow,  and  liccmed  at  a 
pfcacher  in  1780.  Two  congregations  weresoon  de- 
sirous to  have  him  fir  tluir  minister;  the  one  in 
Dundee,  and  the  other  in  l  orf.ir.  In  this  (juestion 
of  contending  claims,  it  was  for  the  Ass<i,  i.uc  Syno  i 
to  decide;  and  in  consequence  of  their  preference  to 
the  call  from  Forfar,  Mr.  Jamieson  was  ordained  to 
the  pastoral  chaise  in  that  town  by  the  Seoosion 
ptCtbytery  of  Perth,  in  1781. 

At  the  early  age  of  twcnty  tw  n  IMr.  Jamieson  thus 
entercfl  upon  the  sacred  oOkc  oi  a  muusler.  Jt  was 
at  that  tunc  one  of  iK'culiar  difficulty  .among  the 
Secession  body;  for  tne  ferment  proiluced  in  this 
country  by  the  French  revolution,  and  the  political 
napicioos  which  it  diffused  throoeh  the  whole  com- 
munity,  caused  all  who  did  not  bdong  to  the  Estab- 
lished churcfj  to  b?  considered  as  disloyal,  or  at 
least  dtscontenled,  subjects.  Mr.  Jamieson  of  course 
was  leguded,  at  his  cntianoe  into  Fotfiw,  as  one 


who  might  become  a  teacher  of  sedition,  as  well  as 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  But  be  bad  not 
been  long  there  when  his  conduct  disarmed  the  sus- 
picious, and  procured  him  general  confidence  and 
esteem;  while  his  able  clerical  labours  were  rewarded 
vrith  a  full  congregation  and  permanent  usefulness. 
He  thus  made  trial  of  his  ministry  for  sixteen  years, 
during  which  period  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  i>roprietor,  who  gladdened  the  course 
of  his  long  life,  and  died  only  a  year  before  his  own 
decease.  It  wxs  in  Forfar  also  that  he  commenced 
his  lite  of  authorship,  and  his  first  production  was  uf 
a  kind  the  least  to  be  cxjjectetl  from  a  plodding,  word- 
siftii^antiquary — it  was  a  poem!  It  was  publislied 
in  1^9^  and  entitled  the  "JSwrvav  9f  Slavery,  a 
Poem,  containUig  a  Faithful  Statement  of  Facts  re- 
specting the  Slave-trade."  We  suspect  that  though 
most  ofour  readers  may  have  read  the  splendid  Iv  nc» 
of  Cowper  and  Montgomery  on  the  same  subject, 
they  have  not  chanced  to  light  upon  this  prixluttion 
of  Jamieson.  He  made  anotlier  attempt  of  the  same 
nature  in  17981  when  he  published  **  Eternity,  a 
Poem,  addreaed  to  Free-thinkers  and  Philosophical 
Christians."  But  during  the  interval  between  these 
two  attempts  his  pen  had  been  cmi cloyed  in  more 
hopeful  elTorts.  These  were,  an  "j-l/tirni  /a  Brilatn; 
or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Rapid  ProgTc» 
of  Infidelity,  which  he  published  in  1795;  and  a 
**FAhfiMtA»«  9f  the  Dtetntuef  Stricture,  and  of  the 
Primitive  Faith  concerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  is 
reply  to  Dr.  Priestley's  Ilistoty  of  Early  Ofinioiu,^' 
which  appeared  in  the  same  year.  The  last  was  a 
work  of  great  scholarship  and  research,  as  well  as 
cogent  argument;  and  in  these  departments,  at  least, 
he  showed  liimself  a  full  match  (or  his  iiannidabie 
antagonist  Another  work  which  he  pnbKdied  te> 
ing  his  ministry  in  Forfar  was  of  a  different  bearing 
as  may  be  learned  from  its  title,  which  was  Srmunu 
(III  thf  Ifi-art. 

By  these  labours  Jamieson  won  for  himself  an 
honourable  name  in  IttCMtore^  that  was  especially 
grateful  to  the  religions  community  to  wtuch  be  b^ 
longed,  and  they  testiiied  their  feeling  in  a  way  thst 
wxs  not  only  creditable  to  him,  but  to  themselves 
A  call  was  sent  to  him  in  1796,  from  tlie  congrega- 
ti'tn  in  Xicolson  Street,  K<iiiilu::L.:i,  \\lui>e  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Banks,  liad  left  tiicni  for  America. 
The  synod  at  the  time  judged  his  transfer  fivrn 
Forfar  to  Edinbuij^  inenwdient,  and  decided  ac- 
cordingly; but  the  Nicofson  Street  congregation 
thought  otherwise,  and  renewed  their  call  and  were 
successful,  so  that  he  w-is  inductc<l  as  their  minister 
in  June,  1707.  Jamies'iii's  clerical  duties  were  thi;.* 
multiplied  by  a  new  and  more  extensive  field  of 
labour;  but  he  il;d  nnt  remit  those  literary  exertions 

which  had  thus  fiur  been  crowned  with  succes.  In 
1799  he  published  his  Remarkt  en  Rvwlami  ISB** 

Jou  mil!.  I  n  I S02  appeared  his  work,  in  two  volames 
octavo,  entitled  the  Use  0/  Sacred  /^stPry:  wnd  in 
lSo<),  the  Important  Trial  in  Ike  Court  cf  Ct^>i:,  tnui. 
His  next  worlc,  and  by  far  his  most  important,  ■*r3s 
the  Etymoli^gietJ Dictionary  of  theSuttisk  LaHSWge. 
The  herculean  attempt  wUch  he  proposed  to  him> 
self  in  this  work,  and  whidi  he  has  so  sacocsiAlly 
accomplishe<l,  was  the  following: — I.  To  illustrate 
the  words,  in  their  ditlcrent  significations  by  examples 
from  ancient  and  ino<iern  writers,  2.  To  show  their 
affinity  to  those  of  other  languages,  and  csiwially 
the  northern.  3.  To  explain  many  terms  which, 
though  now  obsolete  in  England,  were  fttimeily 
common  to  both  coontries.  4.  To  dncidatc  aatiflnai 
rites,  customs,  and  institutionB»  in  their  aBihi0  to 
those  of  other  nations. 
The  hJatoiyofthis  national  prodttcUon  of Jaaletc» 
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k  worthy  of  particular  notice.  When  he  first  en- 
giged  in  a  ta^  to  which  his  earijr  ttudies  and  pur- 
suits had  been  to  congenin],  he  had  meant  to  proauce 

nothinj^  more  than  a  work  of  small  dimensions — a 
mere  vncalnilar)-  or  glossary  of  the  Scuilish  tonj^ue; 
and  in  the  nott>  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, the  names  of  his  authorities  were  merely  men- 
tioned!, without  further  reference.  It  w.ts  then  stig- 
gated  to  him  that  the  Dktiomnyyifaiild  be  more 
aooeptaUe  to  the  public,  as  wdl  as  more  satyTactoiy 
as  a  standard,  if  he  quoted  those  passages  at  full  by 
which  his  definitions  were  confirmed.  He  acted 
upon  this  advice,  bein'^  fully  pcr--uafiiil  uf  ii^  correct- 
ness^ and  the  consequence  was,  (iiat  hii>  dnidj^ery 
was  i^in  to  be  undergone,  and  that  too  with  many 
heavy  additions,  so  that  he  went  over  the  whole 
ground  not  only  a  second,  but  in  many  cases  a  thirrl 
time.  It  was  nut  woiiderCul  if,  under  such  a  process, 
the  result  was  two  ijoodly  tjuarto  volumes,  instead 
of  a  slim  duodecimo.  The  new  liglu,  also,  which 
broke  upon  him  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  was 
anflkient  to  inspire  hhn  with  tenCdd  ankmr  in  the 
task.  At  the  outset  he  had  supposed,  in  common 
with  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  Scottish  lanpuajje 
was,  in  fact,  no  languaLje  at  all,  but  a  mere  dialect  of 
the  .\nglo.. Saxon;  and  that,  as  such,  its  fountain  was 
at  no  greater  distance  than  F.ngJand,  and  of  no  higher 
antiquity  than  the  days  of  Uengist  and  Horsa.  His 
tatcfviews,  however,  with  a  learned  Icelander,  sug- 
gest efl  another  and  more  important  thcor)-:  this  wa>, 
that  the  primitive  words  of  the  Scottish  dialect  were 
not  .Saxon,  nor  even  Celtic,  but  (  iothic.  Were  the 
Lowlaoders  of  Scotland,  then,  the  descendants  not 
merely  of  Anglo-Saxon  drives  and  refugees,  but  of 
a  still  more  iUnstiious  tace  even  of  those  who  con- 
quered Rome  hersd^  and  opened  the  way  to  the 
rt pMieration  of  F.uro|H;?  Such,  h--  c  i:k1u  Icil,  w.v.r/ 
be  the  case;  and  the  only  dilTiculty  ili.U  itiiiiiiii'jd 
w-a>  to  prove  it.  'l  li  -,  he  endeavouretl  Ut  accomplish, 
by  demonstrating  that  the  I'icts  were  not  a  Celtic 
but  a  (iothic  race;  and  that  from  them,  and  not  the 
Welsh  or  the  Saxon,  we  derive  these  peculiaiities  of 
the  Scottish  tongue.  Thistheoiy,whiaihesupported 
with  a  great  amount  of  learning  and  probabiiily,  is 
publishetl  in  his  "Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the 
.Scottish  I  -an;^uai;e."  ]>refixed  to  the  Dictionarv.  The 
Dictionary  itself  was  published  in  1808-1809,  to 
which  a  Suppiem«nt,  in  two  other  quarto  volumes, 
was  added  in  1825.  As  the  first  portion  of  the  work 
was  soon  oat  dIS  print,  he  published  an  abridgment 
of  H  in  1818,  in  one  volume  octavo.  All  this  was 
an  immense  amount  of  latwur  for  a  single  mind,  and 
the  literary  world  was  astonished  at  nis  long-con- 
tinoed,  nn.shrinking  perseverance^  as  well  as  tM  sue- 
cessful  termination  that  requited  it.  But  still  he 
never  considered  it  completed,  and  continued  his 
additions  and  improvements  to  the  last;  so  that,  .at 
hisd'  T.tli,  two  larije  volumes  in  manuscript  had  ac- 
cumulate<l,  nearly  reaily  for  the  press.  And  lx.>sides 
all  this,  his  antiquarian  industry  was  employed  upon 
other  task«  of  a  kindred  nature.  In  181 1  tie  pubUshed 
An  /fistorkat  Affmnt  of  ike  Anrknt  Culdea  if /omit 
and  of  their  S^Ucmtut  in  Ktif^land,  Sfotlatid,  and 
Mand.  In  1814  ap|>eared  his  "//frnus  Sn-t/iuin, 
or  the  Radical  AtTinilics  of  the  Greek  ar.ij  Latin 
l^gunges  to  the  Gothic."  In  1817  he  contributed 
to  the  Edtnhurgh  Phil.  Trans,  a  paper  "On  the 
Origin  of  Cremation,  or  Burning  of  the  Dead.'' 
In  the  year  following  he  unexpectedly  appeared  in 
a  C I. imntiir  i\f  Rhetoric  arul  Pt'lite  I.ttertitMrt.  He 
.lUo edited  twoimtHirtant  nat ionai  productions, which, 
"fi  account  of  their  oli^  O  t'-  I  in;;uai:e,  were  fast 
hastening  into  general  forgctfulac&s.  These  were  the 
ffSiOKy  of  Blind  Hany,  and  the  iTmvof  fiaiboor. 


This  list  of  JamiCMn's  pobttcations,  of  a  strictly 
scholasticnatnf^maystaitKMNBewlio  recollect  that 
all  the  while  he  was  minister  of  an  Antiburgher  con- 

;;rc!.;ntion;  and  that,  too,  in  the  lici^rt  c>f  Kdinbur^^h. 
IIovv  were  his  clerical  duties  fulfilled,  and  his  f>eople 
satisfied?  Hut  while  he  was  delighting  the  literary 
world  by  his  valuable  productions,  and  winning  the 
foremost  place  in  Scottish  antiquarianism,  he  was 
not  vmmUcsK  of  theology  as  his  proper  sphere.  In 
181 1  be  publidied  a  sermon  entitledf  The  Bmeficott 
Woman;  in  1818,  a  sermon  on  I'he  J\\U>i  of  the 
Princess  Charhttr;  and  in  J  819,  '1  hree  ^crvwm  con- 
ca  iiiiii^  Brotherly  Lffit.  His  close  attention  to  his 
I>astoral  duties  had  also  endeared  him  to  his  con- 
gregation, while  tbey  were  poud  of  the  high  repu- 
tation of  their  minister,  which  was  thrown  with  a 
reflected  lustre  upon  themselves.  An  event  also 
occurreil  in  their  relit^i'ius  Ixnly  that  highly  gratified 
his  Christian  feelings  of  brotherly  affection  and  unity, 
as  well  as  the  enlarged  and  liberal  aspirations  of  his 
intdlecttial  cluuacter.  Tliis  was  the  union  of  the 
Burgher  and  Antibuigher  divisions  of  the  Seossion 
church,  who,  after  having  kept  apart  until  there 
were  no  longer  grounds  for  separation,  at  length 
agreed  to  reunite  and  be  at  one.  This  consumma* 
tion  he  had  long  earnestly  sought;  and  besides  using 
every  cflbft  to  pracaie  it,  he  preached  and  published 
two  sennons  lecoounendatory  of  the  union,  which 
was  aooomplished  in  tSsa  Ten  years  alter  this 

gratifying  event.  Dr.  Jamicson,  whose  .Tge  had  nOW 
jias-vctl  the  threescure  \cars  and  ten,  and  had  eiitcred 
the  last  decade  of  the  series  whose  "strength  is  but 
labour  and  sorrow,"  resu;ned  his  charge  of  Nicolson 
Street  congregation,  anaWtdldrcw  into  private  life, 
A  nd  in  his  old  age  he  was  soon  alone^  for  his  nume* 
rons  fimiily  of  fourteen  children  had  gme  snccesslvely 
to  the  grave  before  him,  many  of  them  when  they 
had  reached  the  season  of  nianhoo<l,  and  one  of  them, 
KuIktI  lamieson,  when  he  had  liecome  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyen  in  Scotland.  Last  of  all 
his  wife  died  also,  onlv  ft  year  before  hb  own  death, 
and  while  his  final  illneK  was  creeping  vpon  him. 
But  it  was  then,  when  nothing  more  remained  for 
him,  that  he  felt  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  comfort  wliuli  it  can  impart,  when 
even  literary  fame,  the  jiurest  of  all  earthly  consola- 
tions, has  no  longer  the  power  to  charm.  He  died  at 
his  house  in  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  lath 
of  July,  i8j8^  in  the  eighti^  year  of  his  age. 

JARDINE,  George,  A.m.,  for  many  years  pro- 
fessor  of  logic  in  the  university  of  lilasgow,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1743  at  Wandal,  in  the  upper  ward  of 
Lanarkshire,  where  his  pcedecesMrs  had  resided  for 
nearly  two  Inmdred  yeaiB.  The  barony  of  Wandal 
fonnerly  belonged  to  the  Jardines  of  Applegirth — a 
younger  son  of  whom  ajipears  to  have  settled  there 
about  the  end  of  the  si.vteenlh  century,  and  to  have 
also  \yex\\  vicar  of  the  jarish  during  the  time  of  Epis- 
copacy. The  barony  having  passed  from  the  Apple- 
girth  to  the  Douglas  fiunily,  Mr.  Janline's  forelatheis 
oontiniied  finr  several  generations  as  tenants  in  the 
!an<ls  of  Wanda],  under  that  new  race  of  landlords. 
His  mother  was  a  liaughter  of  W  eir  of  HirkwcKxl,  in 
the  parish  of  Lesmahagow. 

After  receiving  his  elementary  education  at  the 
parish  school,  he,  in  October,  1760,  r  )'..iiLd  to  Glas- 
gow College  and  enlcfed  as  a  member  of  a  society, 
where,  whh  very  little  fntermption,  he  was  destined 
to  sjx*nd  the  whole  of  his  life.  After  going  through 
the  preliminary  classes,  where  his  abilities  and  dili- 
gence attracted  the  attention  and  acquire<l  for  him 
the  friendship  of  several  of  the  prolessors,  he  entered 
the  divbatty  nail  under  Dr.  Tmil,  then  prafesMr  of 
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theology,  and  In  due  time  oMained  license  as  a 

I>rcachcr  from  the  prcsliytery  of  I.inlitliyow.  He 
did  not,  however,  follow  out  the  clerical  profc-ssioii, 
having,  from  the  good  wishes  of  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  (Jlasgow  College,  reason  to  hope  that  he 
miglit  eventually  be  admitted  to  a  dnir,  which  was 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition. 

In  177 1  he  was  employed  by  Baron  Mure  of  Cald- 
well to  accompany  his  two  sons  to  France,  and  to 
superintend  their  education  at  an  aca<icniy  in  Paris. 
The  baron,  wlio  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  Scotland,  and  who  lived  much  in 
the  literary  circle  of  Edinburgh,  obtained  ffom  his 
friend  David  Hume  letters  of  introduction  to  several 
of  the  French  philosophers  of  that  day;  by  means  of 
which  Mr.  Jardinc  Kad  the  advantage  of  Ixing 
acquainted  with  Helvetiusand  with  DWIemlwrt,  who 
were  then  in  the  zenith  of  their  fame,  and  whose 
manners  he  used  to  describe  as  presenting  a  striking 
contrast — Helvetius  having  all  the  style  and  appear- 
ance of  a  French  nobleman  of  the  first  fashion,  while 
D'AIembert  preserved  a  primitive  simplicity  of  dress 
antl  manner,  at  that  time  quite  unusual  in  I'aris. 
During  his  residence  there  he  lived  a  gotni  deal  in 
tlie  society  of  Dr.  Gemm,  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Iluskisson, 
who  was  then  settled  as  a  physician  in  Paris,  and 
noted  not  only  for  his  eminence  in  his  profession,  but 
for  his  talents  as  a  philosopher.  Dr.  Gemm  was  an 
ardent  friend  to  liberty,  and  at  that  time  did  not 
scrujile  to  anticipate.  !"  '!i'>^c  Witli  whom  lie  was  in- 
timate,  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy  as  an  event 
at  no  great  distance. 

Soon  after  his  retain  from  France^  in  July,  1773. 
a  vacancy  occuiTcd  in  the  humanity  chair  ol  Glasgow 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Muirhead,  for  which  a  very  keen 
coni|)ctition  arose  between  him  and  Mr.  Richardson, 
the  result  of  which  was  doubtful  until  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  election,  when,  notwithstanding  ever\- 
exertion  made  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Jardinc  by  Lord 
Frederic  Campbell,  the  lord-rector,  Mr.  Kichanlson 
carried  the  election  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  I'  p< 
this  occasion  Mr.  Clow,  the  professor  of  logic,  who 
had  always  l)efriended  Mr.  Jardinc,  though,  from  a 
prior  cngagcint-iit,  he  on  this  m  <..i--iuii  fi  ll  himself 
obliged  to  sup|Htrt  the  other  candidate,  told  him  not 
to  be  discouraged,  for  that  there  mig^t  erelong  be 
aaopptMloni^of  his  being  admitted  into  their  society. 
The  expectations  which  Mr.  Clow  thus  kindly  threw 
out  lie  very  soon  reali.'ed  ;  fur,  towards  the  end  of  the 
following  session,  he  intimated  to  the  college,  that, 
from  Ills  .Tiiv.uue*!  age,  he  required  to  be  relieved 
from  the  lal)Our  of  teaching,  anil  expressed  a  wish 
that  Mr.  Jardine  might  be  a.ssociated  with  him  in  the 
profcssoisbip.  About  this  time,  too.  Dr.  Moor,  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  gave  in  his  resignation ;  and  in  June, 
t77t,  n]ii'n  the  same  <I.iy,  the  fncuhy  of  C.ln-rijw 
College  elected  Mr.  Voun^  to  the  Greek  chair,  and 
.appointed  the  sul>ject  of  Uus  memotr  assistant  and 
successor  to  Mr.  Clow. 

By  this  arrangement  the  duuge  of  the  three  junior 
daaaes  of  Glasgow  college  came,  at  the  same  time, 
to  devolve  upon  three  men  in  the  vigour  of  life,  who 
all  entered  most  zealously  infii  till-  tiu>.iness  of  their 
respective  departments,  in  \vhii.h  they  soon  intro- 
duced very  material  improvements :  in  particular, 
they  contrived  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  emulation  among 
their  pupils  by  the  institution  of  prizes  publicly  dis- 
tribuir  •  :it  the  end  of  each  session  to  those  who  had 
disiiiiguished  themsdvet  during  the  course — an  in* 
stitution  which  was  gradually  extended  to  other 
classes  at  (Glasgow,  and  which  has  iinw  been  gener- 
ally intn iiliiced  into  the  '>;lif;r  universities.  These 
prizes  have  been  increased  during  recent  years  by 
ibe  mimifiGenoe  of  ieveial  of  the  tord-iecion  and 


the  generosity  of  public-spirited  individoals.  There 

are  prizes  licaring  the  names  of  James  Watt,  l  ord 
JefTrey.  Mr.  James  F.wing,  the  Marquis  of  lireadal- 
b.ine,  (.Vc,  arising  from  large  sums  01  mooey  pcma* 
ncnily  invested  for  that  purpose. 

The  business  of  the  logic  class  had  hitherto  con* 
sisted  in  an  explanation  of  the  DMtctkt  of  Aristotle^ 
followed  up,  towards  the  end  of  the  course,  by  an 
c\]K)sition  of  the  most  .nhsinisc  doctrines  of  meta- 
physics aixi  ontuIoL^-y,  end)iacing  the  general  attn- 
Inites  of  Ix'ing,  existence,  essence,  unity,  necessity, 
&c.,  and  other  similar  abstract  conceptions  of  pure 
intellect.  For  the  first  year  or  two  the  new  profes- 
sor followed  the  same  track ;  but  he  soon  discoveml, 
from  the  examination  of  his  students,  that  by  far  the 
greater  nunilx'r  of  them  c>)mprt  hen(Ie<i  verv  little  of 
the  doctrines  explained  ;  that  a  few  only  of  supenor 
abilities  could  give  any  account  of  them  at  all.  and  that 
the  most  of  the  young  men  remembered  only  a  few 
peculiar  phrases  or  technical  expvessions  which  they 
deliverea  by  rote,  unaccompanied  by  any  distinct 
notion  of  their  meaning.  Besides,  even  when  these 
abstract  doctrines  were  iin<h  isti^xl,  intelligent  i>er- 
sons  who  sent  their  sons  to  the  logic  class  could  not 
fail  to  observe  that  the  subjects  to  which  their  atten- 
tion was  directed  had  no  (dation  to  any  profiessioa 
or  employment  whatever,  and  that  little  oouM  be 
derived  from  prelections  on  such  topics,  which  was 
likely  either  to  adorn  conversation,  or  to  qualify  the 
student  for  the  concerns  of  active  life.  Mr.  Janhrc 
soon  perceived,  therefore,  the  necc^slty  of  a  thorough 
and  radical  change  on  the  subjects  of  his  lectures, 
and  after  a  simple  analysis  of  the  different  powers  of 
the  undemanding,  with  the  means  of  thdr  improve- 
ment, accompanied  with  a  short  account  of  .\rislotle's 
logic,  he  devote*!  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  course 
to  the  original  pii>gn-,s  of  language,  the  principles 
of  general  grammar,  the  elements  of  taste  and  criti- 
cism, and  to  the  rules  of  comiMsition,  with  a  view  to 
the  promotion  of  a  correct  style,  illustrated  \n-  ex- 
amp  les.  His  coarse  of  lectures  was  accordingly  en- 
tirely new-modelled,  and  he  soon  found  that  a  great 
projiortion  of  the  students  enteretl  witli  awakeneiJ 
interest  U|M)n  the  consideration  of  these  sub'tcls,  -n- 
stead  of  the  listless  inattention  w  hich  had  been  be- 
stowed on  the  abstract  doctrines  of  mctaph)-sics. 

liut  the  greatest  improvement  which  he  iMrodoocd 
into  the  mode  of  conouctii^  the  ImsinesB  of  the  dass 
was  a  regular  system  of  examinations  and  exercises. 
He  was  of  opinion  \\\\\\  Dr.  Barrow  "that  com- 
munication o(  tiuth  is  only  one  l..i]l  of  the  Inisincss 
of  education,  and  is  not  even  the  most  imiwrtant 
half.    The  most  important  part  is  the  habit  of  cm- 
ploying,  to  some  g(K)d  paipose,  the  acqnisitioos  of 
memory  by  the  exercise  of  the  nndersttmdhig:  and 
till  this  be  acquired,  the  ac<|uisition  will  not  be  found 
of  much  use."    The  mere  ilelivet-y  of  a  lecture,  esfxr- 
cially  to  vi  ly  young  )>ersons,  he  held  of  very  little 
advantage,  unless  they  were  placed  in  the  Mtualion 
of  those  who  were  iMUiid  to  give  an  account  of  it,  and 
the  eqMMition  of  the  rales  of  compositioQ  to  be  of 
little  avail  unless  accompanied  by  tne  applicafioa  of 
thosc  rules  by  the  student  himself.     .Acconlingly,  at 
a  separate  hour  in  the  forenoon  the  students  were 
exaiiiinexl  each  day  oii  tlie  lecture  of  the  inoinin;.', 
an«l  written  essays  were  required  from  lime  to  time 
on  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  those  en* 
braced  in  the  lectaiea.  These  were  regabrlyciiti- 
dzed  by  the  profiasor  in  the  presence  of  the  das; 
and  after  the  principles  of  criticism  had  been  ex- 
jilained,  they  were,  towards  the  end  of  the  x-ssion, 
distributed  among  the  students  thrmselvc*,  whoi»cTe 
requited  to  subjoin  a  written  criticism  upon  esch 
othei's  peEfimniioeB,  under  the  mpenntendease  ef 
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fh?  professor ;  and  prizes  were  l)e>towed  at  the  end 
of  tlic  sesiion,  according  to  the  determination  of  the 
students,  to  thoM:  who  excelled  in  these  daily  ex- 
aminations and  exerci'>es.  This  system  of  practical 
iostnicUon  is  explained  ia  all  its  details  io  a  work 
published  hf  Mr.  Jardine  before  he  iclinqittthed  the 
char;ge  of  t!i<-  I  .-ic  class,  entitled  Outiines  of  Phili^sc- 
fkical  Eainatu'ii,  in  which  is  to  be  found  a  full  expo- 
sition of  a  system  of  academical  diici(>line  which  was 
pun;uc<l  in  the  logic  class  of  Glasgow  duritiy  the 
pcriixl  of  fifty  years  it  was  ander  hte  direction,  and 
which  was  fonod  by  experience  to  be  attended  with 
the  most  benefictal  eflects. 

The  details  of  tliis  system  were,  of  course,  attended 
wiih  no  small  aiMitioiial  Lihour  to  the  professor  ;  for, 
l  esiiles  two,  an'i  occasionally  three,  hours  each  day 
of  public  teaching,  be  bad  every  evening  to  examine 
aod  oocKct  the  esMyi  of  the  itMeiiti,  mlch  were  in 
snch  Munben  as  to  vesxm  a  hiise  poitioa  of  bis 
tine.  He  was  teeoodled,  however,  to  this  tedious 
and  lab'^rious  occ\i[>atiiin  liy  -1  thoroUijh  conviction 
of  its  i;reat  practical  n!ility,  w  hich  each  year's  addi- 
tiooal  experience  tended  nuire  and  more  to  contirm. 
He  had  the  satisfaction,  too,  of  knowing  that  his 
labours  were  not  without  SII00ei%  both  from  his  stu- 
dents thenuelYei^  nuuqr  of  whom  did  not  hesitate  to 
ascribe  their  adTancement  in  after-life  to  the  active 
and  indus;ri<ins  habits  acquired  in  the  lofjic  class, 
and  also  from  the  opinion  of  the  public  at  large, 
which  was  very  clearly  evinced  by  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  number  of  students,  the  average  of 
which,  when  lie  entered  upon  the  office,  in  the  pub- 
lic daiB  was  about  50b  bnt  which  increased  to  nearly 
20a  Th^  was  no  doobt  partly  owing  to  general 
causes,  applicable  to  the  fimc>,  but  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent it  was  assuredly  to  be  attributeti  to  the  great 
estimation  in  which  this  class  wxs  held  by  the  public 
at  laige.  Few  teachers  have  ever  enjoyed  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  respect  and  affection  of  their  pt^Qs. 
This  was  owing  not  a  little  to  the  warm  interest 
which  they  could  not  fiiil  to  perceive  he  took  in  their 
pro^^ess  -to  his  strict  impartiality,  which  admitted 
of  no  preference  or  distinction  of  any  sort  except 
that  of  talents  and  industry — and  Io  a  kindly,  affec- 
tionate,  and  almost  paternal  regard  which  marked 
the  whole  of  his  demeanour  to  Ilis  students — who, 
dispersed  as  they  afterwards  came  to  be  into  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  have  very  generally  concurred 
in  expressions  of  cordial  esteem  to  their  uIil  precep- 
tor. With  such  a  hold  upon  the  aflcction  of  las  class, 
he  scarcely  ever  rcipiired  to  have  recourse  to  the  ordi- 
nal means  of  enforcing  academical  discipline. 

From  1774,  when  he  first  entered  npon  his  office, 
till  1824,  when  he  gave  up  teaching,  the  business 
wassystcmaticallycarricd  on  in  the  way  hercdescribc<l, 
with  such  improvemeius  from  time  to  time  as  were 
suggested  by  his  experience ;  and  he  possessed  such 
an  excellent  constitution,  aided  by  a  temper  remark- 
ably cheerful,  that  daring  the  whole  fifty  yean  he 
was  tcaicdy  a  sbigle  day  absent  from  his  dass  on 
account  of  IndiqiOBition.  His  predecessor,  Mr.  Clow, 
sur\-ived  till  1788,  having  the  year  before  his  death 
resigned  to  his  successor  the  whole  privileges  of  the 
office,  with  his  scat  in  tlic  faculty;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  very  laborious  duties  which  he  had  im- 
posed on  himself  by  his  mode  of  teacbinci  Mr.  Jar- 
ofaie  still  contrived  to  devote  a  portion  of  nis  time  to 
the  extrication  of  the  patrimonial  afiairs  of  the  college, 
and  the  arrangement  of  their  accounts,  which  his 
busincs'i  habits  enabled  him  to  undertake  without 
much  difficulty,  and  which,  chiefly  by  his  exertions, 
were  brought  from  a  state  of  comparative  confusion 
into  a  very  satisfiutory  arrangement.  In  1792,  like- 
wise^ what  the  Royal  Infirmary  was  erected  at  Glas- 


gow, he  Ijestowed  very  great  lalwur  in  promotinq  tlie 
undertaking,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  after- 
wards offici  urd  as  secretary,  taking  on  liimself  the 
chief  manai;!  ini-ut  of  the  afGurs  of  the  institution, 
from  which  he  only  retired  a  short  tbne  before  his 
death,  when  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  manaeert 
f  )r  the  unwearied  attention  he  had  bestowed  OD  their 
business  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

The  i)rivatc  life  of  Mr.  Jardine  did  n  j n j^cnt  any 
great  variety  of  incident.  During  the  session  he 
lived  in  college  in  terms  of  great  friendship  with 
several  of  his  colleagnea,  paiticnlariy  with  Pro- 
fessors Millar  and  Young,  whose  views  in  college 
affairs  fjenerally  coincided  with  his  ow  n  ;  and  in  sum- 
mer he  resided  at  a  small  property  which  he  ]jur- 
chascd  in  the  nei^hbourhi>od  of  Hamilton,  which  he 
t<M)k  great  delight  in  adorning,  and  entered  with 
much  relish  upon  the  employments  of  a  countiy  life^ 

which  fanned  an  excellent  relaxation  after  his  win* 
ter  labours.   His  residence  In  that  quarter  naturally 

occasioned  a  connection  with  the  pn-sliyiery  of 
Hamilton,  «ho,  fur  upwards  of  thirty  years,  uturned 
Inm  as  their  represcniative  to  the  (leneral  Asscmhiy, 
which  he  regularly  attendeii,  taking  a  considerable 
share  in  the  business,  ami  generally  coinciding  in 
opinion  with  the  late  Sir  Henry  MoncriefT  Wellwood, 
with  whom  he  lived  for  a  great  many  years  in  habits 
of  the  most  unreserved  friendship.  One  of  the  last 
public  appearances  which  he  made  was  in  May, 
1S25,  upon  the  question  of  ]ilut.i];t  it  s,  !  >  which  he 
had  on  all  occasions  been  a  detennined  adversary ; 
when  he  opened  the  second  day's  debate  by  a  forci- 
ble qieccb  on  the  impolicy  of  uniting  professorships 
with  church  livings,  which,  conridering  his  great  age, 
was  viewed  at  the  time  as  a  very  remarkable  cffiMt^ 
and  was  listened  t<>  w  ith  profound  attention. 

In  after  having  taught  for  fully  half  a  cen- 

tury, he  thought  himself  fairly  entitled  to  retire  from 
his  labours.  Those  who  attended  the  class  during 
that  last  sesnon  dkl  not  perceive  any  abatement 
either  of  his  zeal  or  energy ;  and  during  that  winter 
he  was  not  absent  from  his  class  a  single  hour.  But 
he  foresaw  that  the  time  could  not  be  lar  distant  w  hen 
these  exertions  must  cease,  and  he  preferreil  retiring 
before  he  was  actually  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  in- 
firmities of  age.  At  the  end  of  that  session  he  ac* 
cordincly  requested  his  colle^guci  to  sehwt  a  peiaoB 
to  fill  his  place,  declaring  that  he  left  the  arrange- 
ment entirely  to  them,  an<l  that  he  would  not  inter- 
fere either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  ap]iniiitmeTit 
farther  than  by  expressing;  an  earnest  w  i-li  that  they 
might  select  one  who  would  take  a  zealous  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  class,  and  woold  continue  the 
same  system  of  active  employmmit  on  the  pari  of  the 
students  which  had  been  found  to  be  attended  with 
so  much  benefiL  Their  choice  fell  upon  the  Rev. 
Robert  Buchanan,  minister  of  I'eebles,  wiio  had  him- 
self carried  off  the  first  honour  at  this  class ;  whose 
literary  attainments  were  of  a  high  order,  and  who 
zealously  continued  to  follow  out  the  same  system  of 
daily  examinations  and  regular  exercises  which  was 
introtluced  by  his  prcilecessor. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  public 
teaching  a  number  of  those  who  had  been  his  pupils 
determinetl  to  show  their  respect  by  giving  him  a  public 
dinner  in  the  town-ball  ol^  Glasgow,  which  was  at- 
tended by  upwards  of  aoo  gentlemen,  many  of  whom 
came  from  a  great  distance  to  evince  their  vesoKfX 
for  their  venerable  instructor.  Mr.  Mure  of  Cald- 
well, his  earliest  ]itipil,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the 
late  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  who  had  been  pecu- 
liarly under  his  cha^c  at  Glasgow  College,  and  to 
whom  he  was  very  much  attached,  came  from  a  great 
distanoe  to  officiate  as  oroopier. 
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Mr.  J.jriline  survived  about  three  years  after  his 
retirement  from  public  duties,  during  which  time  he 
re>i'lc<l  as  usual  during  winter  in  college,  and  con- 
tinued to  t:ike  an  active  interest  in  the  aiOurs  of  the 
society.  While  attending  the  General  Assembly  in 
May,  1836,  he  was  seized  with  a  tnlious  attack- 
almost  the  first  illness  he  ever  experienced —from 
which  he  never  completely  recovered,  and  he  sank 
under  the  infirmities  of  age  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1827,  having  just  completed  his  eighty-fifth  year; 
contemplating  his  dissolution  with  the  composure  of 
a  Christian,  and  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  Author 
of  ha*  being  for  th«  many  idesrii^  which  had  fallen 
to  his  lot,  of  which  he  aid  not  consider  as  the  least 
the  numerous  marks  of  esteem  and  regard  evinced  by 
his  old  pupils,  with  wliom  he  was  ever  dcliLjhtcd  to 
renew  a  kimliy  intercourse.  His  death  was  tieeply 
r^relted  by  the  society  of  which  he  had  been  so  long 
a  member,  and  by  the  icdiabitants  of  OlugpWf  where 
he  was  very  generally  respected  and  esteemed. 

In  1776  Mr.  Janline  married  Miss  Lindsay  of  Glas- 
gow, whom  he  survived  about  twelve  years,  and  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  John  Jardine,  ailv<x\ite,  wIm 
held  the  office  oi  sheriff  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and 
died  ill  i8sa 

JEFVEEKT,  FRANtns.— Thfo  eminent  barrister, 

and  still  more  distinguished  critic,  was  bom  in  Edin< 
burgh,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1773.  His  father  was 
Cleorgc  JetTrey,  unc  of  tlie  <k-]iuic-i.  Icrks  of  the  Court 
of  Session;  his  mother  was  Henrietta  Louden,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  John  Louden,  fanner  in  the  neij^boarhaod 
of  Lanark.  Fiancts,  the  subject  of  our  manotr,  was 
the  ddeit  son  of  a  fiimily  of  five  difldten;  and  It 
will  be  seen,  from  the  furej^oin;^  jiartiinilari,  that  the 
success  of  his  future  career,  be  it  what  it  mi^ht,  could 
derive  liule  aid  from  paternal  wc.iltli  or  intcrcbt. 
After  having  learned  to  read  and  write,  he  was  sent, 
at  the  age  <m  eight,  to  the  h^i-sdiool  of  Edinburgh, 
and  there  he  continued  six  yeany  employed  almost 
entirely  In  the  dry  study  of  Lattn — ^fbr  in  those  days 

thr"  Ii:L;'t- li  Id!  curnrul'.iin  h:i<i  not  expanded  beyond 
its  aiiLjcui  Itniils.  The  l'ir>t  four  Vfars  of  this  long 
course  were  •.])cnt  \intler  Mr.  I'rasL-r,  one  of  the 
teachers  who  had  tlic  distingiushed  honour  of  being 
preceptor  successively  to  Walter  ScotC,  Fiancts 
leflitey,  and  Henry  Brougham;  the  last  two  years 
Be  was  taught  by  Dr.  Adam,  rector  of  the  institution, 
and  author  of  the  K.^'um  Autujuitii-s,  under  whose 
able  tuition  he  matured  hi-.  knowie<l}.;o  of  Latin.  One 
day,  towards  the  close  <if  this  cour-.e,  an  inci'lent  oc- 
curred which  seldom  fails  to  influence  a  youn;^  aspir- 
ing mind  at  its  outset:  he  saw  one  of  the  truly  great, 
whom  the  world  is  proud  to  worship.  On  the  High 
Street  his  notice  was  arrested  by  a  plain  coantry- 
looking  man,  in  whose  appearance  there  wa,  uoi^iing 
reinnrkable  but  a  pair  of  large  dark  cye^  winch, 
when  animated,  were  wont  to  glow  from  their  dee]> 
rece&ses  like  lighted  charcoal.  'I'iie  young  critic 
even  already  sceined  to  have  discovered  that  no  or- 
dinaiv  merit  was  thus  pasnnig  before  his  view,  so 
that  he  cimtinQed  to  gaw  after  the  stranger,  until  a 
|>crson  stamiing  at  a  shop-door  tap|>etl  him  on  the 
shoulder,  ami  said,  "Ay,  laddie,  ye  may  weel  look  at 
that  man!  That's  Robert  Bums!"  After  this  Jeffrey 
might  say,    tantum  I'irgilium  fft//," for  although  he 

afterwards  enjoyed  the  intefcoune  of  Campbell, 
Scott,  and  Byion,  he  never  taw  Bams  agnn. 

Having  finished  hfs  preparatory  education  at  the 

high-school,  JetTrey,  now  in  his  fourteenth  year,  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Ulasgow.  His  t'irst  year 
was  devoted  to  the  --tudy  of  Circck  under  I'rofessor 
John  Young,  one  of  the  most  finished  Grecians  and 
elqsant  adMlan  of  bk  day;  the  aecond  to  losic^ 
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under  Professor  Jardine,  a  teacher  in  whom  i!;e 
faculty  of  calling  forth  the  latent  cipacitie^  of  ins 
pupds,  and  tummg  them  to  good  account,  seemed 
to  be  a  kind  of  instinct.    He  was  thus  singnfanly 
fortunate  in  having  two  such  preceptors  as  an  edaca* 
tional  institution  seldom  possesses  at  the  samethne; 
and  to  the  benefits  which  he  derived  from  their  in- 
structions he  bore  a  most  honourable  and  enthusiastic 
testimony  many  years  after,  in  his  inaugural  address 
to  the  college  on  In'ing  electeti  its  lord-rector.  Of 
Jardine  he  said,  "  It  is  to  him  and  his  most  judicious 
mstructions,  that  I  owe  my  taste  for  letters,  and  any 
little  literary  distinction  I  may  since  luive  been  en- 
abled to  attain."   Such  was  his  declaration  when  he 
had  attained  the  very  highest  literary  distinction; 
and  there  are  some  who  can  still  remember  how 
the  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  good  old 
professor  when  he  found  himself  thus  gratefiUly  and 
unexpectedly  requited.    During  his  third  season  at 
college,  Jefliey  attended  the  course  of  moral  philo- 
sophy under  Professor  Arthur,  the  successor  of  Keid, 
a  man  whose  promise  of  high  distinction  was  closed 
by  an  early  death.    Thus  fortunate  in  his  opportuni- 
ties of  superior  instruction,  the  young  student  ilevuted 
hunself  with  earnestness  to  his  successive  tasks,  .md 
appean,  even  then,  to  have  iodkated  not  onl^  his 
future  bent,  tmt  the  eminence  he  would  attain  m  it 
His  nofc-lxx)ks  at  the  different  classes  were  not 
merely  nu-moranda,  but  regular  digests  of  the  lectures; 
111-  w.i--  already  a  keen  cntic  lH)th  of  icntimenl  and 
composition;  and  in  the  debating  society  of  the 
students,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  sooa 
distinguished  as  one  of  its  most  rndy  neake& 
These  aptitudes,  however,  were  still  more  disttncdy 
exhibited  in  his  private  studies  from  May,  17S9,  when 
he  left  the  college  of  Cilasgow,  till  SeptcndK'r.  1791, 
wlien  he  %vent  to  Oxford.    Tlii--  interval  of  a  home 
life,  which  so  many  youths  of  seventeen  regard  as  a 
season  of  rest,  or  spend  they  know  not  how,  was 
with  Jeffrey  anything  but  a  period  of  repoie  or  frivo- 
lity, as  his  piles  of  manuscript  written  between  ihcK 
dates  sufficiently  attested.    Seated  by  the  light  of 
his  "dear,  rvtiretl,  adored  little  wiiulow,"  as  he  called 
it,  of  the  garret  of  his  father's  house  in  the  I^awn- 
markct,  he  handle*!  his  already  indefatigable  pen 
upon  subjects  of  poetry,  history,  criticism,  theology, 
metaphysics;  and  the  result  of  his  diligence  is  attested 
by  twelve  letters  tai  the  manner  of  the  J^itaeMlpr,  and 
thirty-one  essays  the  latter  Ixing  written  within  the 
coiiipasi  of  six  months,  while  his  criticisms  alone 
coni]irise  lifty  authors,  chictly  I'Vench  and  English, 
liven  then,  too,  the  voice  of  prophecy  was  not  vaot- 
ing  to  predict  his  future  renown.    (Jne  night,  while 
taking  his  "walk  of  meditation,"  he  ibund  Jaaies 
Boswell,  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  utterly  pro- 
strated upoo  the  pavement  by  iiit«)xication.    It  was 
a  fre>h  case  of  that  ijitaie  .idiurut  fHnimento,  for 
which  Boswell,  on  awakening  tri  m  one  of  his  bivouacs 
in  the  street,  foumi  in  his  right  hand  a  brief  and  re- 
tainer. Jeffrey,  aided  by  sonic  lad.s,  carried  the  fallen 
worshipper  M  Paoli  and  Johnson  to  his  home,  and 
put  him  Into  bed.  On  the  following  morning  BosweU, 
on  learning  who  had  Ken  his  benefactor,  clapped 
young  Jeffrey's  head,  and  among  other  compliinent* 
said,  "If  you  go  on  .is  you  have  b^ua,  yoo  may  live 
to  l>e  a  Bozzy  yourself  yet." 

.\t  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  conviction  or 
prejudice  was  prevalent  in  Scotland,  that  the  edacs- 
lion  of  an  English  university  was  necessary  to  com* 
plete  that  of  a  Scottish  one.  It  was  deemed  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  Francis  Jt-ffrey.  after  having 
ended  his  curriculum  at  tJlasgow,  should  .iniplify 
and  confirm  it  at  Queen's  College^  Oxford;  sod 
thither  acooidingly  be  lepaired  at  the  doie  cf 
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September,  1791.   But  there  lie  foand  ndtlier  the 

h-ippiness  nor  impr« a  i-iiiftu  he  ha<l  cxprctci.  His 
hopc>,  perhaps,  li.iil  hoeii  ra!>e(l  too  liiyli  li>  l>c  ful- 
tilleil ;  arnl  to  this  disappointment  was  superadded 
such  a  pining  consumption  of  home-sickncss  as  would 
htKfe  been  enoogh  for  either  Swi^  or  HiuhlaiKler. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  i£  among  his  letters  of 
thb  period,  we  find  sudi  a  lagabriotts  sentence  as 
the  following: — **  I  feel  I  shall  never  Ik*  a  great  man, 
unless  it  be  as  a  poet."  In  the  followinj^  month  he 
writes:  —  '*  Whence  arises  myaffecliuii  fur  the  moon? 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  being,  of  whatever  dc- 
BOmination,  upon  whom  she  lifts  the  light  of  her 
countenance,  who  is  so  gUd  to  see  her  as  I  am!" 
A  poet,  it  is  evident,  he  was  in  danger  of  becoming, 
instead  of  a  censor  .md  scourge  of  poets;  and  this 
melancholy  ami  nioon-staring  was  but  the  commence- 
ment of  a  hojieful  apprenticeship.  With  the  same 
norbid  ieeiings  he  contemplated  the  society  around 
him,  and  chaiacteriaed  than  all  as  drunkards,  ped- 
ants, or  coxcombs.  Few  men  depended  more  u|>on 
locality  for  happiness  than  Jeffrey,  and  Scotland  was 
not  only  his  native  country,  but  his  native  element. 
To  this,  therefore,  and  not  to  any  inherent  defects 
in  the  education  or  students  of  Oxford,  we  may  trace 
his  quemloos  murmun;  so  that  the  whole  world  was 
changed  when  he  looked  at  It  from  Arthai'i  Seat  or 
the  Pentlands. 

On  returning  to  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
Jeffrey  appearcil  little  ch.un^ed  l)y  his  sojourn  in 
England.  He  was  the  same  vivacious,  slim,  short 
stripling  as  before,  with  the  same  wide  range  of 
thought  and  flaencjr  of  language  that  had  so  often 
charmed  or  tionpliiiaed  his  companions.  In  one 
respect,  however,  a  material  change  had  occurred; 
lie  had  abandoned  his  native  Doric  dialect  for  that 
sharp,  affected,  utlrn- l',n;;Iish  mode  of  pronunciation, 
which  afterwards  abode  with  him  more  or  less 
through  life,  and  which  was  in  such  ba'l  taste,  that 
Lord  Holland  declared,  "Though  he  had  lost  the 
broad  Scot^  at  Oxford,  he  bad  only  gained  the 
narrow  English."  It  was  now  full  time  to  make 
choice  of  a  profession  in  good  earnest,  and  prepare 
for  it,  as  hitherto  his  law  Studies  at  Oxford  had  been 
little  more  than  nominal.  He  might,  if  be  pleased, 
be  a  mcrcliant  under  his  paternal  uncle,  who  was 
settled  at  Boston  in  Americas  h<at  he  ielt  no  vocation 
for  mercantile  laboar  and  adventore  Lhmtme  he 
\vint!d  have  chosen  in  preference  to  anything,  and, 
of  :ill  literary  occuiutions,  that  of  poetry;  but  author- 
ship .IS  a  tri  Ic  was  too  precarious  and  the  fame  of 
a  poet  too  uiisuhsiantial.  Then  there  was  the  Eng- 
Itui  bar,  which  gave  full  scope  to  the  utmost  ambi- 
tion; but  Jeffrey  icnew  withal  that  the  great  expense 
of  preparation,  followed  by  that  of  waiting  for  prac- 
tice, wxs  more  than  his  resources  could  encounter. 
Nothinjj  remained  for  him  liut  the  profession  of  a 
Scottish  advoc.ite,  for  wl-.^h  Ins  fitlu  r's  legal  ac- 
quaintanceships could  secure  him  as  much  practice 
as  would  suffice  for  a  commencement  Here,  then. 
Ills  choice  rested,  and  he  became  a  student  of  the 
dasses  of  Scotch  law  hi  the  nnivenity  of  Edinburgh. 
But  l)csidcs  these  he  had,  in  the  Speculative  Society, 
of  which  he  became  a  member  at  the  end  of  1792, 
a  Stdl  more  elfectual  spur  to  progress,  as  well  as 
better  training  both  for  law  and  criticism.  This 
society  had  been  established  in  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh ia  1764,  for  the  poiposes  of  reading  litenuj 
andsdentifk  essays,  and  nolding  forensic  debates 
upon  the  subjects  of  these  essays;  it  had  already  pro- 
duced  during  the  forty-ciglit  years  of  its  existence 
some  of  the  nuist  clistinguislied  characters  of  the  day; 
and  when  Jeffrey  enrolled  he  found  himself  a  fellow- 
ddMUer  of ttMM  wboaikamupdsofatainisd  the  IbicBMMt 


name  in  their  respective  walks  of  life.  Of  these  it  is 
sufficient  to  name  .Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lonl  Urougham, 
Lord  Moncricff,  Francis  Horner,  and  William  Scar- 
lett, at  that  time  young  men,  but  with  whom  it  was 
impossible  for  the  most  talented  to  contend  withoat 
bemg  braced  by  such  fonnidable  exercise.  It  was 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  by  such  weekly  meetings 
Jeffrey  soon  perfected  himself  in  the  practice  of  com- 
)i<isition,  and  became  a  ready  and  ehxpient  debater. 
Three  years  was  the  usual  period  of  attendance;  but 
after  this  term  he  continued  for  four  years  a  volun- 
tary visitor,  and  took  part  in  its  proceedings  with 
unabated  interest.  In  1834,  when  be  bad  reached 
the  full  summit  of  his  reputation  as  sovereign  of  the 
empire  of  criticism  and  cnampion  of  the  Scottish  bar, 
he  presided  at  a  dinner  to  celebrate  the  seventieth 
anniver>ary  of  the  institution,  and  glorie'l  in  acknow- 
ledging the  benefits  he  had  derived  froin  it. 

Jeffrey  had  now  reached  his  twentieth  year,  and 
was  busy  in  preparation  for  passing  as  a  Scottish 
advocate  while  ne  thus  characterize  himself:  "I 
have  lived  on  this  earth  very  nearly  one  score  of 
years,  and  am  about  to  pass  some  professional  trials 
in  a  few  months,  who  have  no  fortune  but  my  edu- 
cation, and  who  would  not  bind  myself  to  adhere 
exdusivehr  to  the  law  for  the  rest  of  my  life  for  the 
bribeiyor aU  theemolmneots it  basto  bestow."  He 
had  so  learned  to  love  literature  for  its  own  sake,  that, 
be  his  occupation  what  it  might,  his  favourite  re- 
creations would  still  be  found  in  criticism  and  the 
MUs-lfttrrs.  This  he  afterwards  more  distinctly 
in!.jn.i'<  1  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  where  he  writes: 
"  1  shall  study  on  to  the  end  of  my  days.  Not  law, 
however,  I  believe,  though  that  is  yet  in  a  manner 
to  begin;  but  something  or  other  I  shall — I  am  de- 
termined." But  what  was  that  something?  as  critic 
or  poet— reviewer  or  revieweil  ?  It  will  scarirly  be 
bcltevefl,  that  while  studying  law  he  had  also  been 
equally  diligent  in  verse-making,  so  that  a  poetical 
translation  of  the  Airpmmtkfim  of  AppoUonias 
Rhodios,  two  dramatic  productions,  ana  a  large 
bundle  of  descriptive  ana  sentimental  poems,  were 
the  fruits  of  this  dangerous  pursuit.  Happily,  how- 
ever, a  healthier  sjurit  was  rising  within  him;  and 
he  manifested  it  by  keeping  his  poetry  not  merely 
from  the  press,  l)ut  the  perusal  01  his  friends.  At 
length  the  full  cure  of  this  intermittent  disease  was 
effected  on  the  i6tb  of  December,  1794,  for  on  Hut 
day  he  was  admitted  to  practise  as  an  advocate  at 
the  Scottish  bar — an  occupation  from  which  there  is 
no  retreat  except  to  politics  or  ni.;riLulture,  ami  a 
place  at  which  of  all  others  the  .Mu^es  have  least 
dared  to  intrude. 

The  position  which  the  northern  bamsters  at  that 
period  occupied  conid  only  be  peculiar  to  sodi  a 
country  as  Scotland.  In  England,  indeed,  the  occu- 
pation coulil  raise  a  talented  practitioner  to  ^eater 
wealth  and  higher  political  rank  ;  but  the  hnglish 
bar  was  only  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  and  had  but 
a  single  voice  in  the  complicated  administration  of  / 
the  common  wtuXi  and  to  whatever  heieht  it  might 
lead  its  best  and  abkit,  tbeie  was  still  a  summit 
alwvc  them  which  they  could  not  reach,  and  under 
which  they  were  overshadowed.  But  in  Scotland 
the  case  difTerent.  The  union  that  had  anni- 
hilated every  national  distinction  had  left  our  tribunal 
untouched.  Here,  then,  was  the  place  around  which 
the  whole  natiooalttv  of  the  country  could  rally,  and 
through  whidi  the  tngitiitim  ptrfervidum  could  find 
utterance;  and  theremrc  the  Parliament  House,  be- 
sides l>eing  a  court  of  law,  was  palace,  council,  and 
senate  of  tlie  now  abrogated  kingdom  <if  Scotland. 
Such  were  the  attractions  which  the  Scottij>h  bar 
poaaeaied,  Md  bttberto  tliqr  bid  aoffioed,  not  onlr 
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for  the  highest  talent,  but  the  best  aristoaa^  of  the 
cottntiy.  But  here,  also,  the  old  feudalim  of  Scot* 
land  had  made  its  last  ralljring  effort,  so  that  the 

divine  right  of  kinq-,  the  unquestionable  right  of 
lairds,  and  the  superiority  of  everything  that  was 
ancient,  were  the  favourite  axioms  of  the  Edinburgh 
Court  of  Session.  All  this,  indeed,  would  soon  have 
died  out  had  it  not  been  for  the  French  revolution, 
which  ministered  new  fuel  to  an  already  decaying 
flame,  and  made  it  burst  forth  with  greater  viijour 
than  ever.  While  every  nation  took  the  .ilatm,  and 
began  to  draw  the  old  l)ands  of  order  more  ti^lilly 
around  its  institutions,  this  process  was  judged  espe- 
cially necessary  for  Scotland  which  had  neither  king 
nor  parliameiit  of  its  own,  and  was  therefore  deemed 
the  more  likely  to  join  the  prevalent  misrule.  Modem 
Toryism  was  therefore  ingrafted  upon  the  ancient 
Scottish  feudalism,  and  unqiialifieii  suhnnssion  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day.  Even  the  distance  from 
the  scat  of  government  ordy  made  our  nonliern  poli- 
tics the  more  sensitive  to  every  indication  of  indepen* 
dent  thought  or  acttoo;  md  thus,  what  was  notntaig 
more  than  Whiggery  within  the  precincts  of  West- 
minster, was  sheer  rebellion  and  nigh  treason  in  the 
Parliament  Square  of  l^dinlmr^h. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  that  honoured  and  in- 
fluential class  into  which  Jeffrey  was  now  admitted. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  difficulties  of  tus  new 
position  weie  of  no  trivial  amount  Even  at  the  ont'> 
set  his  undistingxiishcd  birth  was  against  him  ;  and 
those  who  belonged  to  the  "  lordly  line  of  high  Saint 
Clair"  coiiM  scarcely  V)c  expected  to  admit  the  son 
of  a  clerk-depute  into  full  fraternity.  He  undoubt- 
edly pnMfilWfl  a  superiority  of  talent  that  might  more 
than  counterpoise  such  inferiority;  but  heie^  instead 
of  faoldini;  tne  field  without  a  rival,  he  had  many 
udiO  were  fiilly  his  match — competitors  as  ^^t•ll 
equipped  for  the  encounter,  and  w  liKattaiiied  as 

Erofessional  rank  and  rc[nitatton,  as  liim<clf.  Still, 
owever,  one  remedy  remained.  The  tide  of  Toryism 
was  at  the  height,  and  by  throwing  himself  implicitly 
upon  it,  he  would  be  boineonwaid  to  fortune.  And 
this,  too,  he  might  do  not  only  wfthout  degradation, 
but  with  universal  api»OVal;  for  loyalty  was  the  order 
of  the  flay,  and  every  step  was  cominetuled  that  went 
against  tlie  anarcliy  with  which  throne  and  altar  were 
menaced.  But  Jctfrey  w.is  a  Whig.  From  an  early 
period  he  had  revolved  the  questions  of  civil  and 
political  liberty,  and  instead  of  discarding  them  as  the 
mere  Brutus  and  Cassius  dreams  of  college  boyhood, 
he  had  clung  to  them  with  nil  the  i^rcater  tenacity  as 
years  went  onwanl;  and  now  that  lie  was  about  to 
enter  into  active  life,  he  boldly  avowed  tlieiii  as  the 
conclusions  of  his  matured  judgment,  and  the  jirin- 
eipks  of  his  future  politiod  conduct.  And  what 
CMnoe  had  he,  then,  of  success  in  a  profession  where 
his  opinions  of  popular  rights  were  not  only  con- 
demned as  mischievous,  but  despised  as  vulgar  and 
mobbi.sh  ?  There  were  men,  indeed,  not  only  in 
Edinburgh,  but  even  the  Court  of  .Stssidn,  who  in 
political  principles  were  like-minded  with  himself  ; 
but  the^  were  for  t  he  moftt  part  SO  independent,  either 
by  £unilv,  or  fortune  or  paction,  that  thqr  could 
better  anofd  to  oppose  the  prevailing  current  than  a 
yoaqg  nan  tOWnom  the  pathway  of  life  was  just 
opened,  with  nothing  but  his  own  energies  to  bear 
him  forward.  Taking  all  the^e  circumstances  into 
account,  there  is  none,  he  his  principles  in  politics 
w  hat  they  may,  wli  j  c.\n  refuse  to  Jeffrey  the  award 
of  unswerving  int^rity  and  high  heroic  consistencv. 
And  truly  he  reaped  the  reward  he  merited,  not  only 
in  his  own  advancement,  but  the  fm.il  ascendency 
of  those  obnoxious  political  doctrines  which  he  so 
fenvdy  advocated  and  cootisteotly  nointajacd. 


JEFFREY. 

On  commencing  practice  at  the  bar,  Jeflfrey  1s« 

bonred  under  a  difficulty  upon  which  jierhaps  he  }ind 
not  calculated.    This  was  the  unlucky  h.alf  English 
niofle  of  speaking  which  he  had  kanieti  or  a>sunieil 
at  Oxford,  but  which  he  had  not  the  good  taste  to 
discard  at  Edinburgh ;  and  .<.uch  was  the  strength  of 
popular  prejudice  at  this  period,  that  there  were  few 
who  wouM  not  have  scrupled  to  hitmst  the  manage- 
ment of  a  law  case  to  an  "Englified"  pleader. 
With  this  mode  of  speech,  which  was  thought  to 
savour  of  affectation,  he  combined  an  oppressive 
sharpness  of  tone,  volubility  of  words,  and  keenness 
of  sarcasm,  calculated  to  wound  the  self-love  of  those 
who  could  not  parry  and  return  the  thtusu  of  sudi 
an  agile  fencer.    His  businesB,  therelbre,  as  on  ad- 
vocate went  on  very  slowly,  and  his  fees  were  pro- 
jwrtionably  scanty.   Most  of  the  cases,  indeed,  which 
I'assed  through  his  hands,  were  obtained  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  father.    The  necessity  of  having  some 
other  dependence  than  the  bar  became  SO  Strong 
that  in  1798  he  conceived  the  idea  of  commcncinir 
authorshiip  in  London  as  his  future  profession ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  repaired  thither,  furnisher!  v  ith 
introtiuctions  to  the  editors  of  some  of  tlie  prini  ijial 
reviews  and  new^p.ijier--,  and  buoyed  up  witli  the 
cxjiectation  that  he  would  quadruple  the  scanty  re- 
venue that  he  could  ever  nope  to  enjoy  ftam  Us 
profession  in  Edinbuigh.     But  London  was  not 
destined  to  be  his  sphere,  end  notwithstanding  his 
introductions,  lie  got  so  little  cncoura;,^emont  that 
he  was  soon  glad  to  retuni.    He  resumed  his  very 
limited  practice  as  an  atlvocaie.  .-Jt hough  with  a 
thousand  plans  of  emancipation  that  ended  as  such 
dreams  generally  do,  but  still  improving  his  know* 
ledge,  as  well  as  increasing  the  cude  ol  his  Utcmij 
ac(]uatntances.    At  length,  as  if  to  place  the  cope- 
vione  upK'i  his  desperate  fortunes,  he  adventured 
u]iii!\  niarn.ii;e,  and  in  iSoi  became  the  husband  of 
C  atherine  W  iKon.  daughter  of  the  Kev.  I)r.  Wilson, 
professor  of  church  histury  at  St.  Audrcws,  a  second 
cousin  of  his  own.   Jerfrey's  income  at  this  time 
averaged  nothing  more  than  ;^ioo  per  annum,  wliile 
his  wife  had  no  fortune,  except  the  inestimable  one 
of  an  amiable  affectionate  disposition  and  jilc.T-inj 
manner^,  tli.it  shed  a  gentle  cliaiin  over  her  whole 
lioiisehi lid  economy.     The  hapjiy  jiair  estal)lishe<l 
their  domicile  in  a  third  story  of  IJuccleugh  I'lace, 
which  dbty  fumlshcil  upon  the  most  cautious  nale 
of  economy.  But  it  was  in  the  study  of  this  dwelitD|& 
and  around  the  plun  table  and  few  chairs  of  whidi 
the  stutly  could  boast,  that  a  plan  was  formci  by 
which  not  only  the  literature  of  Scotland,  bu!  of 
Europe  itself,  was  to  be  revolutioni/e«l,  aii<i  upon 
which  Jeffrey  himself  was  ihencefurlh  to  depend  for 
the  h^  literary  reputation  and  prospewut  CRiecr 
that  aoeonmanied  him  to  the  end. 
We  alhioe  to  the  establishment  of  the  EdmhirfM 

Rnirii'.  Hitherto,  in  the  critical  departrnrnt  r.f 
literature  in  EnglantI,  a  review  had  Ijccn  liilic  mote 
than  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  a  Iwok  for  advertise- 
ment; and  the  individual  merits  of  each  work  were 
more  attended  to  than  the  great  general  upeiaw  of 
science  litentnr^  or  polUtcs.  which  it  aMxe  or  lc« 
involved.  In  Scotland  the  department  of  criticism 
was  at  a  still  lower  ebb;  for  the  country  hm!  no  re- 
gular review,  the  only  one  which  it  posMrSM.-"!,  called 
the  Ediithuixh  Kn'iew,  having  expired  in  ^'^'^'^ 
a  short  twelvemonth  of  existence.  But  the  world 
was  ripe  for  change,  and  the  whole  frameirork  of 
intellectual  and  political  society  was  already  hmai« 
inp,  for  the  purpose  of  being  resolved  into  newfonas 
and  ci^mbinations.  It  was  evident,  tlureforc,  that 
cither  in  London  or  in  Edinburgh  some  jtaJidard 
periodical  ihoold  be  catablidied,  to  nec^  m 
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powible  to  direct  tod  control,  tlie  coming  change— 
and  this,  it  was  evident,  could  only  be  done  By  a 
more  ample  system  of  reviewing  than  had  hitherto 

Ijcca  attcinptctl.  Such  was  ihc  impnssitin  iliat  for 
K>iue  time  had  been  tloating  through  the  minds  of 
the  more  ob&ervant  in  Edinburgh;  oat  to  embody 
that  impression,  and  reduce  it  to  action,  was  still  the 
diflkulty.  This,  however,  was  toon  obviated.  A 
meeting  of  Jeffrey's  literary  friends  was  a-ssembled  at 
his  dwelling  in  Buccleugh  Place,  and  there  the  idea 
of  such  a  review  uru  staru-d,  and  the  plan  of  its 
managemeiu  deUljcrated.  The  proposal  was  due  to 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  who  is  entitled  "the  ori- 

Sioal  pfojector  of  the  Ediniurgk  HevUw;"  an  eager 
iscassioo  followed ;  and  as  the  night  wUhout  was 
very  tempestuous,  tbe  coterie  made  themselves  merry 
with  the  thought  of  the  still  greater  storm  they  were 
deviiinp  within.  The  plan,  after  several  such  meet- 
ings, was  settled,  and  it  was  resolved  to  bring  out 
the  fint  Bomber  of  the  work  in  June,  1803,  but,  from 
wveral  aoMo^  tbe  publication  was  delayed  till  tbe 
loth  of  October.  Its  descent  upon  tbe  litoary  world 
was  followed  by  a  burst  of  astonishment — it  exhibited 
such  a  form  and  character  of  criticism  as  the  British 
public  had  never  yet  thout;ht  of  and  that  sucli  should 
have  been  produccil  in  a  remote  nook  like  Edinburgh 
greatlT  heightened  the  general  wondcimeoL  The 
oontritmtion  of  Jeffrey  on  this  occaskm  were  bve  in 
nnraber,  and  his  critique  upon  "Mourieron  tbe  In* 
fluence  of  the  French  Revolution,"  was  the  first  m 
the  work.  His  importance  in  the  future  character 
and  success  of  the  A'(T7<Ti' was  even  thus  laily  pre- 
dicted by  Homer,  also  one  of  the  contni>utors  who 
made  the  follo«ri]l£  entry  ni  his  private  journal: — 
"Jeffrey  is  tbe  person  who  will  derive  most  honour 
from  this  nublication,  as  bb  articles  in  this  number 
arc  generally  known,  and  are  inoompambly  tbe  best. 
I  have  rcceivc<l  the  greater  pleasure  from  this  cir- 
ciini^i.uicf,  because  llie  j^enius  of  tliat  little  man  has 
remained  almost  unknown  to  all  but  his  ntost  in- 
timate acquaintances.  His  manner  is  not  at  first 
pleasing;  what  is  worse,  it  is  of  that  cast  which 
almost  irresistibly  imprests  upon  strangers  the  idea 
of  levity  and  sui>erfkial  talents.  Vet  there  is  not 
a  ly  man  \v  hose  real  character  is  so  much  the  reverse. 
He  has,  indceii,  a  very  sjiortive  and  playfiil  fancy,  but 
it  is  accompanied  witti  an  extensive  and  varied  in- 
fonmUion,  with  a  readiness  of  apprebenrion  almost 
intuitive,  with  judicious  and  calm  discernment,  with 
a  profound  and  penetnilingtmdenttanding."  It  was 
DO  small  praise  ih.it  Jt  !Trry  -In  jl'I  already  have  ac- 
quired su  a  i.li.ii,>i_lci  la  a  t.iit  iited  coiiuininity 
such  a^we  tiii;;hl  now  li.ok  fur  in  vain  in  L'i.iilnui^h. 
The  chief  of  these,  ln,-sides  I!<irricr  himself  and  Syiiney 
Smith,  were  Ix>rd  Brouj;liani;  Brown,  the  professor 
of  moral  pbilosopby;  Lord  Webb  S^mour;  Mr. 
Hamilton,  afterwards  professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Haley, 
boiy  College;  Dr.  John  Thomson,  who  Ix'camc  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  in  the  university  of  Kdinhurgh; 
Mr.  Reddie,  afterwards  town-clerk  of  ( Uasgi )u  ;  .Mr. 
Thomas  Tlionison,  the  eminent  Scottisli  anti(piary  ; 
and  Ix>rdMuna|',  late  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
AU  these  were  young  men  iiUl  of  talent  and  ambi. 
lion,  to  whom  the  Etlinburgk  Review  at  its  com- 
mencement was  a  M'ViX  fi>r  feelings  and  theories  that 
had  Itecn  accumulating  for  years.  Alxive  all.  it 
enahk-il  them  to  give  full  utterance  to  thi>--e  political 
principles  that  were  so  ol)nf)xions  to  the  rulers  of  the 
day,  and  so  doubly  pMscril)e<i  in  Scotland.  Each 
individual  no  longer  stood  alone,  bat  was  part  of  a 
collected  and  welT.d{8dpIined  phalanx;  and  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  express  his  opinions  in  bate<l 
breath,  and  amidst  an  overwhelming  uproar  of  con- 
trndictlon,  he  oouM  now  announce  them  m  fidl  and 


fearless  confidence,  throtigh  a  journal  w  hich  w.xs  sure 
of  being  heard  and  feare^  at  least,  if  not  loved  and 
respected. 

.-\s  the  Etiinl'iir^;?!  f^i-.  trw  was  a  new  experiment 
in  literary  adventure,  its  outset  was  accompanied 
with  many  diilicidties,  arising  from  want  of  experi- 
ence among  its  chief  conducton;  and  therefore  it  was 
obliged,  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  its  exist* 
ence.  to  grope  its  way,  step  by  step,  as  it  best  could. 
It  was  launched  even  without  a  pilot,  for  Sydney 
Smith  editecl  no  more  than  the  first  number.  The 
meetings  of  the  contributors  were  held  with  all  the 
dread  and  mystery  of  a  slate-conspiracy,  in  a  little 
room  off  WtUison  s  printing'uffice  in  Craig's  Close, 
to  which  each  member  was  requested  to  it»l  singly, 
by  whatever  by-way  would  be  least  suspected;  and 
there  they  examined  and  criticized  each  other's  pro- 
ductions and  correctc"!  the  proof-sheets  as  they  were 
thrown  off.  These  contributions,  also,  for  the  lirst 
three  numbers  at  least,  were  given  gratuitously. 
No  journal,  it  was  soon  ielt,  could  long  make  head 
against  such  defidencks;  and  the  first  important 
advance  in  improvement  was  to  appoint  Jeffrejr  sole 
and  responsible  editor.  Tbe  dismal  and  ludicrous 
secret  meetings  in  the  back-room  of  the  priiiting- 
oftice<iiiickly  disappeared — for  what  author,  however 
in  lo\<  \v;'.:i  the  anonymous,  could  long  continue  to 
be  asliamed  of  being  a  writer  in  the  jtdinburgk 
Remerat  Tbe  moid  sale  of  the  work  and  the  large 
profits  it  realized  made  the  payment  of  articles  a 
nccess^Try  conscijuencc,  and  therefore  the  first  re- 
nuiiu.-r.i:  11)11  was  lixe<l  at  ten  guineas  a  sheet,  which 
ro>e  to  sixteen  as  the  mtttimum  price,  while  the 
editor  was  salaried  at  £y30  per  annum.  By  these 
changes  a  coalition  of  talented  wiiten  was  bound 
together,  and  pletlged  tothefimheranceof  thework. 
But  I  lie  life  and  soul  of  that  coalition  was  Jeffrey, 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate  than 
his  appointriieiit  to  the  editorship.  I'nconsciously 
he  hail  made  his  wliole  life  a  training  fur  the  office, 
nut  only  by  the  nuillifuriousness  of  his  studies,  but 
bis  early  practice  of  analyzing  the  authors  be  read, 
as  well  as  his  own  miscellaneous  compositions,  so 
that  the  practice  as  well  as  the  talents  of  a  critic 
Were  rea<iy  for  instant  action.  ( >n  the  a(>]Kjiiiliiient 
being  offered  to  him  he  hail  some  liubitation  on  the 
subject,  which  he  thus  expresses  at  full  to  his  ex- 
cellent friend  and  adviser,  Francis  Horner: — "There 
are  pros  and  emu  in  the  case,  no  doubt.  What  tbe 
pros  are  I  need  not  tdl  you.  £}fX)  a-year  is  a 
monstrous  liribe  to  a  man  in  my  sitv.atioii.  1  he  a'wj 
are — vexatmn  and  trouble,  interlerencc  witli  profes- 
sional elIl]^ll>ynu•nt  and  chaiacter,  and  risk,  ot  general 
degradation.  The  first  I  have  had  some  little  ex- 
perience of,  and  am  not  afraid  for.  The  second, 
upon  a  fair  consideratfon,  I  am  persuaded  1  ought  to 
risk.  It  win  be  long  before  I  make  f^'sao  more  than 
I  now  do  liy  niy  :  i  if  -  ion,  and  by  far  the  greater 
I'art  of  tlie  eniplo\nKni  I  have  wii!  remain  with  me, 
I  know,  in  sjiite  of  .muhitig  ot  tin-,  ^oit.  The  char- 
acter and  success  of  the  work  and  the  liberality  of 
the  allowance  are  not  to  be  disregarded.  But  what 
iniluencei  me  tbe  most  is,  that  I  engaged  in  it  at 
finrt  gratuitously,  along  vrith  a  set  of  men  whose 
character  and  situation  in  life  must  command  the 
res|>ecl  of  the  multitude,  and  that  I  hope  to  go  on 
w  ith  it  xs  a  matter  of  emolument  along  witli  the 
same  associates.  All  the  men  here  will  take  their 
ten  guineas,  I  find,  and,  under  the  sanction  of  that 
example,  I  think  I  may  take  my  editor's  salary  also^ 
without  being  suppi^sed  to  have  suffered  any  de- 
grailation.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  a  great  deal  on 
this  subject,  but  the  sum  of  it,  1  believe,  is  here,  and 
you  will  imdentand  me  as  well  as  if  1  haul  been  more 
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eloqucni:  I  \v>,ul  1  un  loubtedly  prefer  making  the 
laroe  sum  by  mv  prurc:>siou;  but  1  mUy  want  the 
mooejTt  and  think  tliat  I  may  take  it  this  way,  with- 
out compHMmstng  either  my  hooonr  or  my  future 
interest.*' 

Such  was  the  train  of  reasoning  by  which  Jeffrey 
comaiitted  himself  to  the  Kfview.  It  was  that  im- 
portant step  in  hfe  which  a  man  can  take  but  once, 
and  by  which  the  whole  tenor  of  his  after-course  is 
determined.  In  |eairey's  case  it  was  both  wise  and 
prosperous,  notwithstanding  the  manifold  feuds  of 
authorship  in  which  it  necessarily  involved  him. 
It  was  not  merely  from  t!ic  snuill  fry  of  writers,  who 
writhed  under  his  critical  iiilliLtions,  that  these 
quarrels  aro&e ;  but  al>o  from  men  of  the  highe>t 
marlc,  whom  he  tried  by  a  standard  proportioned 
to  thieir  merits,  and  therefore  occasionally  found 
trantlns.  In  this  way  he  offended  such  distinguished 
anthoni  as  Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge;  hut  inmost  instances  tlic  resentment  he 
kindled  was  transient,  and  followcti  by  a  cordial 
reconciliation.  Kven  Byron,  tbenoit  indiglMnt  and 
most  funnidable  of  the  wbolc^  recanted  1&  vilifica* 
tions  of  Jeffrey  in  a  much  higher  strain  of  poetry 
than  that  which  characterized  his  English  Hards  and 
Scotch  Rr.'iettvrs.  But  of  all  these  quarrels,  ih.it 
with  Thomas  Moore  threatened  to  he  the  iiiwst 
seriinis.  In  1806  the  young  poet  of  Erm  published 
a  vulumc,  which  will  ever  remain  a  blot  upon  his 
fair  lame.  It  was  entitled  EpittUs^  Odtt^  and  oUur 
fitemt:  and  notwithstanding  its  undoobted  merits, 
which  no  one  was  more  ready  to  acknowledge  than 
JefTiey,  he  upeiied  his  tritii|uc  witii  such  a  burst  of 
iiidi^jnation  as  the  otfcnce  ol  the  ])<ict  merited.  .Alter 
acknowledging  the  high  talents  of  Moore  in  a  few 
sentences,  the  reviewer  thus  continues:  "lie  is  in- 
debted,  we  fear,  for  the  celebrity  he  actually  enjoys 
to  accomplishments  of  a  diflferent  description ;  and 
may  bnast,  if  the  boast  can  please  hiin,  nt'  being  the 
must  liceiitiuus  of  modern  versihei>.  and  the  most 
j)oe!ical  of  those  whi>,  m  nur  tiiiu-.,  have  devoted 
their  talents  to  the  pro|)agation  of  immorality.  We 
V^rd  his  book,  indeed,  aji  a  public  nuisancer  and 
would  willingly  trample  it  down  by  one  short  move- 
ment of  contempt  and  indignation,  had  we  not  rea- 
son to  ajipreheiKl  that  it  «as  abetted  by  jiatrons 
who  are  entitled  to  a  more  respectful  remonstrance, 
and  by  admirers  who  may  require  a  more  extended 
exposition  of  their  ilangers."  The  article  throughout 
was  judged  to  be  so  personal,  that  the  poet  restdved 
to  redress  himself  in  another  way  than  by  writing 
a  rejoinder,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  In  short,  he 
resolved  to  call  the  critic  out,  a  |nirj)Ose  which  he 
was  enabled  to  etTect  in  cuiisciju  iice  of  a  visit  that 
Jeffrey  made  to  l.ondun  a  short  time  after  the  article 
was  published.  The  hostile  parties  met  in  a  field 
near  London,  and  Jeffrey  was  attended  on  this  occa- 
sion by  his  friend  Homer.  The  police,  however, 
had  got  intelligence  of  their  puq>ose,  and  arrested 
the  combatants  when  the  duel  was  about  to  com- 
mence. Un  reaching  the  policc-ofhcc  the  pistols 
were  examincil,  when  it  was  found  that  Jeffrey's 
contained  no  bullet,  as  it  had  prol)ably  dropped  out 
when  the  weapon  was  snatched  from  him;  while  that 
of  the  poet  was  furnished  with  the  usual  complement 
of  lead,  ami  rea«ly  for  execution.  A  foolish  affair 
in  ilsetf,  the  nu  etint;  was  rendered  nujre  ridiculous 
Still  by  the  reports  iliat  w  ere  founded  upon  the  harm- 
less pistol,  both  wea|>ons  being  represented  as  in 
the  same  condition,  and  fit  topnxiuce  nothing  more 
than  a  little  noise.  The  offending  parties,  Iteing 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  resolved  to  adjourn 
the  combat  to  the  neutral  ground  of  Hamburg.  But 
better  thoHghtt  occurred,  and  an  explanatlan  fol- 


lowed, in  which  Jeffrey  declared  that  it  was  the 
morality  of  the  book,  and  not  of  the  mai^  which  he 
had  judged  and  condemned ;  white  Moore  piofcaicd 
himself  satisfied  with  the  explanation.  Nothing  w  xs 
more  natural  than  that  two  such  fiery  spirits  should 
pass  from  the  extreme  of  dislike  to  that  of  friendship; 
and  such  wa.<  the  case  with  Moore  and  Jeffrey, 
whose  affection  for  each  other  continued  till  the 
close  of  life. 

We  have  already  seen  the  misgiving!  of  Jeffrey 
as  to  the  effect  which  his  literary  censorship  would 
produce  upon  bis  progress  at  the  bar.  In  this  re- 
s])ect  his  fears  were  happily  i!isa]ij  i.iiitLil ;  for,  al- 
though  his  progress  was  not  rapid,  it  was  steadily 
growing  from  year  to  year,  accelerated  on  the  whole, 
rather  than  retarded,  by  his  office  of  reviewer.  The 
literary  society  of  Edinburgh,  ako^  waa  ccmstantly 
increasing,  and  among  these  he  was  enabled  to  take 
an  imiK)rtant  stand,  as  the  highest  and  mo!.t  infloen- 
tial  ol^  British  critics.  Kven  the  dcaih  of  his  amiable 
wife,  which  occurred  in  1805,  and  which  he  felt 
more  deeply  than  any  calamity  that  ever  befell  him 
either  before  or  alter,  only  drove  htm  move  keenly 
into  the  duties  of  active  life.  And  these  were  neither 
few  nor  trivial;  for,  l>csides  his  practice,  both  in  the 
ci\il  and  criminal  courts  he  t<X)k  an  imjxirtant  share 
in  the  legal  business  of  the  (.ieiieral  .•\s--»  iivi.ly,  in 
which  he  continued  a  pleader  for  twenty  years. 
Having  this  moumful  oomestic  bereavement,  all 
things  went  prosperonsly  onward,  so  that  by  the 
commencement  oi^  tSo7  he  thus  writes  to  hit  brother: 

"I  work  at  the  A'lT /<•;.' st  ill,  and  m^t  make  it  a 
souicc  of  considerable  emokinieiit  if  I  set  any  value 
on  money,  i'.ut  I  am  as  nch  as  1  want  to  be,  and 
shoiiM  be  distiesscd  with  more,  at  leait  if  1  were 
to  work  more  for  it."  Of  the  journal  itself,  also. 
Sir  W.  Scott,  who  disliked  its  political  principles 
with  a  full  measure  of  feudal  and  Tory  dislike,  tnus 

testifies  to  its  ]i<ipu!nrity  :  "Of  this  uurk  (xaoo  (  opies 
arc  printed  <|u:ulrily,  and  no  genteel  lajnily  tau 
pretend  tobc\Mt]i<iu!  it;  because,  independently  of 
its  politics,  it  gives  the  only  valuable  literary  criti- 
cism which  can  be  met  with."  1  his  unprecedented 
auccen  not  only  alarmed  the  enemies  of  political 
innovation,  but  exdted  thdr  literary  ambition. 
Could  nut  a  coterie  be  assemMcil  ;ii  I  itidon  as 
iearneil  and  talented  as  that  of  Eduihur^li,  ju<!  .in 
antagonist  journal  be  started  as  formidable  -xs  this 
critical  Goliath?  At  length  the  decision  was  preci- 
pitated by  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Krt'teu/  for 
October.  1808^  on  "Don  Pedro  CcvaUos  on  the 
French  Usurpation  of  Spain.*  This  talented  paper, 
written  by  Jeffrey  himself,  which  ventured  t'>  run 
counter  to  the  political  enthusiasm  of  the  day  up.ti 
the  subject  of  Spanish  patriotism,  excited  the  'lory 
resentment  to  the  highest  pilch;  and  the  feeling  was 
expressed  in  every  form,  from  the  magnificent  diMiain 
of  the  Earl  of  Buchan—who  kicked  the  oflenstvs 
number  through  his  I0I  by,  and  into  the  street,  be> 
lieving  that  thereby  he  ha<l  se.aletl  f  >r  ever  the  &le 
of  the  I.dtnhurgh  A'a'tm' — to  the  calm  but  stem  dis- 
ap[>roval  of  .Sir  Walter  .'scott,  who  thus  wrote  to  its 
publisher:  "The  EdtHturgh  J^fiifw  had  become 
such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  continue  a 
contributor  to  it ;  rtffw  it  is  such  as  I  caa  no  koger 
continue  to  receive  or  read  it* 

The  I'lan  of  the  QtiarUrly,  which  had  for  MNBe 
time  been  contemplatetl,  was  soon  arranged,  and 
its  first  numlier  apjicare*!  in  Febniary,  1S09.  It  i> 
honourable  to  the  Edinburgh  ftetdeiv  to  state,  that 
its  system  of  mam^ment  was  the  one  adopted  by 
the  new  rival  journal,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  This  plan  was  unfolded  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter in  a  letter  to  Giffod^  the  aewly*appointed  editor 
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of  the  QuarUii'y,  prcviou?  to  its  commencement. 
His  letter,  from  which  we  ^ive  the  following  extract, 
lafficiently  shows  how  essential  Jeffrey  had  been  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Edinburgh  perkxtiaU,  «s  well 
as  the  sa^^adous  measures  which  be  had  adopted  for 
the  puqiose.  Indeed,  they  may  bo  said  tu  have 
formed  the  exemplar  of  all  the  miinerous  magazines? 
of  our  day; — "The  extensive  re[)iit.iiiun  and  circula- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  Jiniew  in  chiefly  owing  to  two 
circumstances:  first,  that  it  is  entirely  uninfluenced 
by  the  booksellers,  who  have  contrived  to  make 
most  of  the  other  reviews  merely  advertising  sheets 
to  piilT  off  their  own  ]iul)Iii..ition>;  and,  secondly,  the 
very  handMme  recompense  which  the  editor  not  only 
lioMs  Ibrth  to  his  rajolar  MnstantSy  but  actttaUv 
forces  opoa  tlioae  whose  drcunutances  and  rank 
make  it  a  matter  of  total  iodifleience  to  them.  The 
editor,  to  my  laiDwicilj^e,  makes  a  point  of  every 
contributor  rceLniii;^  iliis  tonus,  sa\inj^  that  C/ar 
Peter,  when  working;  in  ilie  trenches,  receiveil  ]iay 
as  a  common  soldier.  liut  there  is  still  something 
betund,  and  that  of  the  last  cnn^e^ivience.  One 
great  resource  to  which  the  £dinbui]gn  editor  timu 
bimscif,  and  by  wbleb  be  gives  popularity  even  to 
the  duller  articles  of  his  /•<•  /,•::',  is  aeceptinij  contri- 
butions from  persons  of  inferior  powers  of  wrnin^;, 
provided  they  understand  the  bool<s  to  which  the 
criticisms  relate ;  and  as  such  are  often  of  stupifying 
mediocrity,  he  renders  them  palatable  by  throwing 
in  a  handful  of  spioe— namely,  any  livdy  puagrapb, 
or  entertaining  illustration,  that  oecnts  to  him  in 
reading  thciii  over.  l!y  tliis  sort  of  veneering,  he 
converts,  without  loss  of  time  or  hinilrancc  of  busi- 
ness, articles  which,  in  their  original  state,  might 
hang  in  the  market,  into  such  goods  as  are  not  likely 
to  disgrace  those  among  which  they  are  placeiL 
In  this  way  Jeffrey  plumed  many  a  heavy  article, 
and  sent  it  soaring  heavenward,  which,  without  such 
aid,  would  have  l>ecn  doomeil  to  daliljlc  in  the  nuid. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  thi-.,  the  most  important, 
was  alstj  the  most  ditficuli,  <>i  .ill  editorial  lalH)urs; 
and  without  a  veiy  skilful  band,  would  have  converted 
the  process  of  fine  veneerii^  into  dumsy  patchwork. 
It  mu>t  have  l>ecn  amusing  in  not  a  few  cases,  to  see 
a  i^rave  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Kaicw  reading 
hi3  article  r^r  the  first  time  in  pfiot,  and  woodefing 
at  iii«  own  wit  and  vivacity  I 

Notw  ithstanding  the  merUetl  saooess  of  the  Quar- 
terfyt  Jeffrey  felt  neither  eavjr  oor  alarm ;  there  was 
now  room  enough  in  the  kterary  world  for  both 
journals,  and  the  excellence  of  the  one  was  a  healthy 
stinuilus  to  the  other.  His  affiurs  were  also  so  pros- 
perous, that  after  NUcre-^ive  removals  to  more  fashion- 
able mansions  in  Julinbur^h,  he  was  enabled,  in 
1812,  to  occupy  a  O0ttntr}--housc  at  Ilatton,  near 
Edinbttigh,  once  ft  seat  of  the  £arls  of  Lauderdale. 
This  antiqtie  re^ence  was  soon  enlivened  by  an 
additional  tenant.  In  1810  Jeffrey  had  inet  with 
Miss  Charlotte  Wilkes,  grand-niece  of  the  celebrated 
John  Wilkes  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Ktlinburgh  with 
her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  this  acquaintance  ripened 
into  an  attadtment,  that  was  followed  by  marriage 
In  t8l^  As  the  lady,  however,  resided  in  New 
York,  It  was  necessary  that  Jeffrey  should  repair  to 
America  lor  his  l  ii  ie;  ami  thither  accordingly  he 
went,  noiwithstaniiing  his  invincible  abhorrence  of 
the  sea,  and  impatience  of  the  restraints  1  1  n  v  . 
tion.  His  journal  of  the  voyage,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  a  wrathful  enumeration  of  cloudy  skies, 
gales,  sea-sickness,  lumbered  decks,  soured  com- 
panions, and  squalling  children;  ending  with  "If  I 
get  back  safe  to  my  own  place  frcnn  this  ex]>cdition, 
I  shall  never  willingly  go  out  of  sight  of  land  again 
In  mj  Ufe^"  It  was  well  tbot  sudi  a  consolation 
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awaited  his  landing,  in  one  who,  for  thirty-four  years, 
was  the  comfort  of  his  life  and  enlivener  of  his  home. 
At  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  beginning  of 
1814,  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  the  A'n'ieia 
vnth  fresh  ardour,  for  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
Napoleon  in  Russia,  and  the  series  of  in,p. .itant 
events  that  rapidly  followed,  by  which  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  was  changed,  gave  fell  MOpe  to 
bis  political  prdections.  In  1815  he  removed  hit 
country  residence  from  Hatton  to  Craigcrook,  about 
three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  E<iinburgh,  and 
there  his  summers  were  spent  till  the  close  of  his  life. 
The  mansion  at  first  consisted  of  noihiiiL;  tuit  an  old 
tower;  but  this  and  the  adjacent  grounds  he  enlarged, 
improved,  and  beautified,  as  he  would  have  done 
with  tome  artide  for  the  Review  that  was  too  dull 
to  be  published  in  its  original  state,  but  too  good  to 
be  neglected.  By  succi  ssive  additions  the  building 
w.is  exj>aiuled  into  a  st.r.cly  baronial  iisidcncc,  while 
the  thirty  or  forty  .ncics  that  surrounded  it  gave  full 
exercise  to  that  taste  for  the  pleasing  and  the  beauti- 
ful which  hithcilo  he  had  exj>resse<l  only  in  iheorj'. 
There,  also,  he  raUbered round  him  such  distii^gimhcd 
ehaiactets  as  Atticns  bbnself  might  have  envied. 

"What  can  efface  these  t'avs,"  exilainis  his  affection- 
ate biographer,  "or  indeed  any  Craigcrook  day,  from 
the  recollection  of  those  who  bad  the  happiness  of 
enjoying  them ! " 

A  change  in  the  Scottish  tribunal  at  the  beginning 
of  1816  broutht  Jeffror  into  greater  legal  practice 
than  ever.  "Ats  was  tne  Introduction  of  juries  for 
the  trial  of  facts  in  civil  causes ;  and  for  such  a  de- 
partment he  soon  showed  himself  well  fitted,  by  h.s 
versatile  intellectual  powers,  the  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  ready  command  of  every  kind  of  orator}-. 
Here,  too,  the  fact  of  his  connection  with  the  Jtevitu.\ 
instead  of  retarding  his  progress,  only  brought  him 
clients  in  multitudes,  for  he  was  now  recognized  as 
the  champion  of  popular  ri^;hts,  ns  well  xs  a  most 
able  anrl  accomplished  pleader.  N  ct,  with  this  great 
addition  to  his  professional  duty,  neither  his  diligence 
nor  productiveness  as  a  writer  was  abated,  so  ibat* 
independently  of  bis  wonted  labours  in  the  Remem^ 
he  wrote  the  article  "Beauty"  in  the  F.nnrlo/krdia 
Britaunua — a  treatise  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  ever)'  theory  ujnm  ih.al  subject, 
will  always  continue  to  be  admired  for  the  mcia- 
physical  depth  of  its  sentiments,  and  the  dasiic 
finished  degance  of  its  style.  This  tide  of  success, 
however,  was  on  one  occa.4on  interrupted.  Strange 
to  tell,  Jeffrey  stuck  a  sjieech  !  In  iS is  John  Kcmble 
was  about  to  take  leave  of  the  Scottish  stage;  aixl  as 
his  admirers  proposed  to  give  him  a  pulilic  dinner 
in  Edinburgh,  Jeflrey  was  commissioned  to  present 
him  a  snuff-box  at  the  banquet.  He  rose  ibr  the 
purpose  with  full  confidence  in  that  extemporaneous 
power  which  had  never  failed  him ;  but  when  the 
<lramatist  rai-,<  d  his  k!n;:)y  fum  at  the  same  instant, 
and  confronted  hini  with  nia,t;niticenl  nbeisance,  the 
most  lluent  of  speakers  w.as  suddenly  sinitk  duiidi — 
he  sat  down,  with  his  simtccIi  half-fiiiished  and  his 
gid  unproented ! 

It  was  now  time  that  honorary  distinctions  as  wdl 
as  substantial  profits  should  descend  npon  the  sue* 
ce^ful  critic  and  barrister,  so  tlial  he  shuuUl  become 
something  more  than  plain  h'rancis  Jetlrey.  '1  h<.>e 
were  now  at  hand;  and  the  first  that  aditrr.ed  hiin 
appropriately  enough  came  from  a  seat  of  leannng. 
His  own  college  of  Glasgow  had  not  lost  sight  of 
its  early  aiumnus:  and  after  having  elected  the  behest 
and  most  talented  to  the  office  of  lord-rector  of  the 
university,  the  claims  of  the  prince  of  critics  to  fill  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  So  felt  the  young 
students,  fay  whose  mffiages  the  lector  is  chosaw 
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and  io  l9ao,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  the 
profeston,  whose  dislike  of  Jeffrey's  Whiggism  could 
not  be  overoome,  he  was  iovested  with  the  hcmoured 
distinction.  After  this,  proposak  were  made  from 
inffaenltal  quarters  to  obtain  for  him  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment; but  tlH->c'  be  declined:  it  was  from  the  court 
of  law  and  n«>t  the  senate  that  his  next  lionoiir>  were 
to  faeobtnine(i.  Accordingly,  in  1SJ9,  he  was  unani- 
mously etccte<l  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
the  highest  honour  which  hn  own  profession  can 
bestow,  and  ail  the  more  honoumble  tlut  the  dec- 
lion  was  by  the  votes  of  his  brethren.  It  was  no 
trivial  indication  of  political  change,  that  the  editor 
of  the  Ai/'/H/'//ri,vi  A'cfinv  should  have  been  appointed 
to  such  an  oiTice,  in  the  very  heart  of  Edinburgh, 
and  by  a  body  of  men  who  liad  in  former  times  been 
the  keenest  and  ma«t  influential  champions  of  Tory- 
ism. It  was  necessary,  however,  that  his  e<ntonhip 
should  cease,  and  he  gladly  resigned  it  into  younger 
hunls.  It  was  not  an  easy  sacnhcc  to  relinquisli  an 
office  so  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  iiabits.  which 
he  had  held  for  twenty-seven  years,  antl  which  he 
liad  raised  by  the  force  of  his  talents  to  such  hkh 
distinction  in  the  liteiary  and  pditical  world.  The 
list  of  his  contributions  during  this  period  is  truly 
astounding,  not  oidy  for  quantity,  but  variety.  Thev 
amounted  in  all  to  201  articles,  a  m  K  ction  fmtn  whicfi 
wa^  published  in  eight  volumes,  under  his  revision, 
in  1843.  After  having  been  dean  of  fitcidty  for  a 
very  short  period,  Jeffrey*  in  iSjO^  was  appointed 
lord.advoeat&  This  office,  although  resemMing  that 
of  the  attorney-general  in  Kn^land,  h.xs  few  rcconi- 
njcndations,  beyond  those  ol  mere  distinction,  to  a 
successful  practitioner  at  the  Scottish  bar;  fur,  besides 
affording  a  salary  of  only  £y30  per  annum,  it  has 
Iq;ral  and  political  duties  attached  to  it  sufficient 
for  the  utmost  enetgies  of  the  most  talented  indivi- 
doal.  For  three  yean  and  a  half  be  continued  in 
this  laborious  office,  during  which  i>criod  he  was 
almost  exclusively  occu|)ied  with  the  important  mea- 
sures of  i)arliamcnt.iry  and  burL^h  reform,  and  spent 
much  of  liis  lime  in  attendance  upon  the  House  of 
L  oinmuns  which  he  did  as  member  for  the  Forfar- 
ithire  burghs,  and  finally  for  the  buish  of  Malton. 
His  situation  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  was  any. 
thing  but  a  sinecure,  as  the  passim;  of  the  reform 
bill  for  Scotland,  of  which  he  was  the  oliici.d  man- 
ager, cost  him  many  speeches  and  sleepless  tiii;hts, 
as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  daily  anxiety.  After  this 
great  work  was  raecetafuUv  accomplished,  hLs  chief 
ambition  was  to  lepicsent  his  native  city  iia  the  first 
reformed  parliament  Noihinf,  indeed,  could  be 
more  K  L;i!miatc  than  such  andiition  after  the  toils  he 
had  umieit^one  in  the  cause  of  reform,  not  merely 
as  l.or<i-advocatc  of  Scotland,  but  also  as  the  ablest 
of  political  writers  in  behalf  of  the  mcxsure,  when 
its  very  idea  was  reckoned  tantamount  to  high-treason. 
Hia  wish  was  gratified.  He  was  put  in  nomination 
as  candidate  lor  the  lepresentation  of  Edinburgh, 
aiifl  returned  by  a  majority  of  votes  on  the  loth  of 
December,  1832,  after  which  he  resunied  his  parlia- 
nieiilary  duticN,  and  the  incess.ant  worry  with  which 
the  adjustment  of  the  details  of  the  Reform  Bill  was 
connected.  While  thus  employed,  a  vacancy  oc- 
oirred  on  the  l>ench  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in 
1833,  and  Jeffrey  was  appointed  to  this,  the  highest 
oflice  which  a  Scollish  lawyer  can  attain.  Hut  what 
he  valueti  more  highly  was,  that  it  freed  him  from 
the  h.irassing  lalxjuis  of  parliument,  ami  those  of 
lord-advocate,  and  restored  him  to  the  society  of  his 
friends  and  full  enjoyment  of  his  home.  It  was  the 
natural  feeling  nf  one  who  had  .ilready  panted  three- 
score years  of  life,  and  passed  them  iii  severe  toil  and 
inteUectiial  exertion. 


Having  ceased  from  Ids  avocations  as  lawyer  uid 
reviewer,  and  passed  into  that  peaceful  but  dignified 
office  to  which  his  meihs  haa  so  honourably  woo 

their  way,  the  rest  of  the  narrative  of  Jeffrey's  life 
may  be  briefly  told.    On  the  7th  of  June,  1^34,  he 
took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  with  the  title  ot  Lord 
Jeffrey,  instead  of  as.suming  a  territorial  one  from 
the  landed  property  which  be  possessed.    Was  than 
humility,  eschewing  a  pompous  designation  as  savow* 
ing  too  much  of  aristocracy  and  firadalism— or  pride^ 
that  felt  as  if  hU  own  family  name  h.id  now  been 
raised  to  such  distinction  as  to  make  a  lordly  cliange 
unnecessary?    Kuih  feelings  may  have  been  so  curi- 
ously blended  in  the  choice,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  them  unquestioned.    At  all  events,  the 
familiar  name  of  j^tV  *■>  move  gratefiil  to  the 
literary  ear  than  liofd  Ctnigicrook,  or  any  other  sudi 
title  could  have  been,    llis  ofTicial  duties  required 
his  attendance  in  the  court  every  moniing  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  thus,  with  him,  the  virtue  ef  eai  ly  risng 
was  enforced  by  necessity.    1  Kirmg  the  winter,  when 
the  court  was  >itting,  his  place  of  residence  was 
Edinbttigh;  he  then  usually  repaired  in  qiring  to 
London  or  its  ne^hbonrhood ;  and  in  antmnn  he 
lived  at  his  residence  of  Ciaii^crook,  which  seemed 
every  year  to  become  more  and  more  endeared  to 
him.     IlaviuL;  now  so  miu  h  leisure  ujK">n  his  han(ls 
and  that  too,  it  may  Ijc  .nddcd,  for  the  lirsl  time  in 
his  life,  he  was  often  urged  by  hi>  friends  to  write 
some  importaitt  original  work,  in  which  his  whole 
intellectual  power  would  be  condensed,  and  his  fime 
cml»odi('d  for  the  esteem  of  posterity  when  the  A'l/m- 
/'Uti^'/t       tr.i'  itself  would  be  supplanted  by  yoi;i-j;cr 
and  more  ]ioi>iilar  candidates.    l!ut  to  tins  his  answer 
was,  "1  have  no  sense  of  duty  that  way,  and  feel 
that  the  only  sure  or  even  ]>robal)lc  rnialt  of  the 
attempt,  wonld  be  boon  and  days  of  uudety  and 
unwholesome  toil,  and  a  dosbtg  scene  of  mortifies* 
tion."    It  was  the  apology  of  one  who  had  already 
w  ritten  so  much  that  he  h.id  become  weary  of  the 
t.ask— or  wlio  liad  written  so  well,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  riskmg  all  he  had  already  won  upon  such 
a  final  and  decisive  cast.    At  all  events,  he  rested 
aatisfied  with  the  fame  he  had  already  acquired,  and 
in  this  way  it  may  be  that  lie  acted  wisely.   On  the 
27th  of  June,  1838,  his  daughter,  and  only  child,  was 
marrietl  to  William  Empson.  Mmj.,  professiir  v\  Liw 
in  the  East  India  College,  llaileybury  ;  and  this 
union,  bcsi<lcs  intparting  an  additional  cliarm  to  bis 
yearly  visits  to  England,  produced  to  him  thete 
solaces  for  bis  old  age,  which  perhaps  n  new  aoc* 
cessM  literary  undertaking  would  have  fiuled  to  im- 
parl.   Thc-sc  were  the  little  grandchildren  who  were 
sot)n  entw  ined  like  rich  tendrils  aroun<l  his  affection- 
ate heart,  and  in  whose  society  he  renewed  all  tliC 
freshness  and  buoyancy  of  his  early  youth. 

In  his  capacity  of  judge,  Ix>rd  Jeffrey  was  con- 
nected with  those  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session 
that  preceded  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land; and  his  award  was  in  favour  of  that  p-irty  l  y 
whom  the  Free  Church  w.xs  afterwards  constituted. 
He  took  an  intense  interest  in  the  whole  contrcivrrsy 
from  the  commencement,  and  even  at  an  early  period 
foresaw  that  a  disruptioia  was  inevitable,  while  he 
lamented  such  a  fatal  necessity.  But  still  his  heait 
was  with  the  dissentients,  for  he  saw  that  they  could 
not  act  otherwise  coiivistently  with  ilicir  convictions 
as  to  the  spiritual  independency  of  the  church.  Thus 
he  fell  while  their  case  was  discussed  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  afterwards  removed  by  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  he  regarded  the  final  award  of 
the  supreme  tribunal  as  wort-sighted,  unjust,  and 
tyrannicaL  At  length  the  crisis  approached,  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Goienl  Assembly  of  1843  <t 
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hanil.  Hi.  interest  about  the  result  in  the  great 
coining  conflict  of  the  church  was  thus  expreiised : 
"  1  am  anxioas  to  hear  what  her  chaaipions  and 
martyrs  are  mnr  d«i^,  and  «4iat  is  understood 

to  be  their  plan  of  operation  at  the  Assembly.  It 
will  be  a  strange  scene  any  way,  and  I  suppose  there 
will  he  a  separation  intn  tvso  .i^semlilics."  11c  knew 
too  well  the  elements  of  the  Scottisli  cliaracter,  and 
was  too  conversant  with  the  history  of  our  national 
church,  to  believe^  a*  most  of  the  politidaM  of  the 
day  belifved,  that  the  opposition  oT  the  evangelical 
party  would  break  down  at  the  last  moment  under 
the  argument  of  manse,  glebe,  and  stipend.  Hut 
would  the  secession  be  on  such  a  scale  as  to  consti- 
tute a  great  national  movement?  tJr  when  the  crisis 
canic^  might  there  not  lie  such  a  fearful  winnowing 
as  would  reduce  the  pcotestine  party  to  a  mere  hand, 
fill  ?  At  length  the  day  and  the  hour  of  trial  arrired. 
JcfTrey  was  readini^  in  his  study  when  tidings  were 
brought  to  him  tliat  the  whole  !>04ly  had  departc<l  as 
one  man — that  450  inini^ti-rs  hnd  fearlessly  rc<leemcfl 
their  pledge  to  sacrifice  their  earthly  interests  at  the 
comnuind  of  dutv,  and  had  left  the  xssembly,  to  con- 
stitute another  efsiewhere !  He  threw  the  book  from 
him,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  trinmph,  "  I  am 
l>rnud  of  my  country!  no  other  than  Soothuid,"  he  • 
jd  lo.l,  *' would  have  acted  thus." 

The  remainder  <if  l.onl  JcliVry's  life  wns  pas^wl  in  ' 
the  enjoyment  of  a  happy  old  age,  his  duties  of 
judge,  to  which  he  attendea  to  the  last,  bdi^  alter- 
nated with  social  interooone,  domestic  enjoyment, 
and  reading — that  incessant  process  of  acquiring  new 
i  Ica^,  \v;t!\>)Ut  w  hii  li  it  M-enu'd  as  if  lie  could  not  have 
surviveii  tor  a  single  hour.  Thus  his  c<iiir>e  went  on 
till  the  close  of  18411;  hut  though  still  evhibitiui; 
much  of  his  former  activity,  as  well  as  enjoying  every 
source  of  happiness  he  knew  that  this  must  soon 
terminate.  "I  have  made," be  thus  writes  to  his 
son-in<law  and  daiii;hter,  "a  last  lustration  of  all  my 
wnlks  and  hauiXs,  and  taken  a  long  farewell  of 
garden  and  terrace  and  llowcrs,  seas  and  shores, 
sjMry  towers  and  autumnal  fields.  I  always  bethink 
me  that  1  nmy  never  si  i-  ihrm  again."  He  had  in- 
deed seen  t'liL-  last  of  liis  iiiiiis;  for  on  the  22d  of 
January  foUowing,  after  a  brisk  afternoon  walk  round 
the  Cwton  Hill,  he  was  attacked  by  bronchitis,  a 
complaint  to  which  he  had  for  several  years  been 
more  or  less  subject;  but  so  little  liid  he  apprehend 
the  consequences,  that  he  thou^lu  ihit  at  the  wor^t 
they  would  only  comjKd  him  to  resign  his  place  on 
the  bench.  But  death  w.is  a<lvancing  with  a  swift 
though  sUent  step,  and  after  four  days  of  illness,  in 
which  he  suffered  little,  and  anticipated  a  s])ee<ly  re- 
covL-ry,  he  hrcithcd  his  last.  This  was  on  the  261I1 
of  January,  1S50.  He,  too,  felt  his  nilin^  ]>.i-.-ion 
stron:.;  in  death;  for  in  his  dreams  durint;  the  three 
nights  previous  to  his  dissolution,  the  spirit  of  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer  predominated,  SO  that  he  was 
examining  proof-sheets,  reading  newspapen,  and 
passing  judgment  upon  arguments  or  events  as  they 
fuse  before  his  mind's  eye  in  the  most  fantastical 
variety.  Duriiii^  tlie  last  year  of  his  life  his  walks 
had  carrietl  him  to  the  Dean  C  enicter) .  \\  here.  anii<ist 
its  solenm  vistas,  enlivened  with  the  song  of  the 
blackbird,  he  had  selected  the  spot  which  he  wishe<l 
to  be  his  6nal  resting'plaoe;  and  there  accordingly 
Us  remains  were  denonted  on  the  31st  of  January. 

Mrs.  Jeffrey  outlive<l  her  husband  only  a  few 
months,  she  died  at  Haileybury  on  the  iSlh  of 
May,  an<l  her  remains  were  interred  beside  his  in  the 
Dean  Cemetery. 

JOHNSTON,  Sir  Archibald,  of  Warriston  (a 
judge  by  the  dcsignatioa  of  Lord  Waniitoa),  an 


eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  James 
Johnston  of  Heirholm  in  Annatuiale,  a  <iescenil.iiit 
of  the  family  of  Johnston  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
who  for  some  time  followed  a  commercial  life  in 
Edinbuigh,  being  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  160S  as 
"the  king's  merchant."  The  mother  of  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  was  Kli/abeili,  <lau{^hterof  SirlTiomas 
Craig,  the  first  great  lawyer  pro<iuced  by  Scotland, 
and  whose  life  has  alrea<ly  l)een  given  in  the  present 
work.  Of  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Archibald  John* 
ston,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  education,  no  me* 
mwial  has  been  preserved :  he  entered  as  advocate 
in  1633.  In  the  great  national  disturbances  which 
couinienced  in  1637  Jt>hnston  took  nn  early  and  flis- 
tinguished  i>art,  acting  apjiarently  as  oidy  second 
to  Sir  Thomas  no]nj  in  ^^tving  legal  advice  to  the 
Covenanters.  The  second  or  general  supplication  of 
the  nation  to  Chailes  I.  for  relief  from  hts  Episcopal 
innovations  was  prepared  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes  and 
Archibald  Johnston — the  former  being  preferred  on 
account  of  his  distinction  as  an  active  and  influential 
partisan,  and  the  latter  from  the  general  character 
given  of  him  by  his  friends,  ns  singularly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  histoiy  and  constitution  of  the 
genuine  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  This 
document,  which  was  presented  to  the  privy-council 
on  the  24th  of  September,  1637,  in  the  i)rcsence  of  a 
band  of  the  supp<iMi  r^  of  its  principles,  which  ma<le 
the  act  more  solemn  than  a  regal  pageant,  leaves  for 
the  politicians  of  all  ages  a  fine  s]>ecimen  of  that 
calmness  in  reasonii^  and  statement  which  men  of 
judgment  and  principle  know  to  he  necessary  for  the 
preservntion  of  order  in  a  State  when  they  arc  re- 
presenting; grievances,  however  deep,  to  a  governor, 
however  inireasoiuiMr  ;  and  of  that  firmness  of  ]h  i^i- 
tion  which,  when  sui)ported  by  a  hold  of  ^Mipular 
opinion,  must  cither  dc  flllowni  to  in  v  nl,  or  leave 
to  him  who  obstructs  it  the  odium  of  the  confusion 
which  may  follow.  After  the  supplicants,  who  had 
increxsed  to  a  va^t  !)<>dy  of  men,  spremling  over  the 
whole  of  the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  had  united 
thetnselves  under  a  representative  constitution,  tenncd 
"The  Tables,"  a  renewal  of  the  national  covenant 
was  judged  a  usefill  measure  for  a  combination  of 
effort  and  the  insurance  of  a  general  uukm  and  pur* 
]io-e.  Johnston  and  the  celebrated  Alexander  Hen- 
derson were  cinj  loyetl  to  suit  the  revered  obligation 
to  which  their  ancestors  had  sworn,  to  the  new 
]>urpose  for  which  it  wns  .ijij  lini,  by  iiK!u<ling  the 
protestations  against  the  litur',,'y  of  the  Kpistopal 
church,  under  the  general  declarations  w  hich  it  pre- 
viously bore  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Churui  of 
Home,  and  adducing  authorities  in  sup[>ort  of  the  new 
ajiplication.  The  obligation  was  -ii^ned  in  March, 
1638,  undrr  circumstances  too  well  know  11  to  be  rc- 
caj-iitulated. ' 

Johnston,  alih  ii:;h  from  his  secondar)'  rank  he 
did  not  tlu  u  I  uiiie  the  authoiiQrof  a  leader,  was, 
from  his  knowledge  and  perseverance,  more  trusted 
to  in  the  labours  of  the  opposition  than  any  other 

man,  and  his  name  eontiiuially  recurs  as  the  accent 
in  every  active  measure.  To  the  unyielding  and 
exasperating  proclamation  which  was  re.Ti  .'.t  the 
market-cross  of  Edinburgh  on  the  22d  of  l  ebruarj", 
I  1638,  he  prepared  and  read  aloud,  on  a  scaffold 
erected  for  the  purpose,  the  celebrated  protestation 
in  name  of  the  Tables,  while  the  dense  crowd  who 
stood  around  ]irf\ented  the  issviers  of  the  proclama- 
tion from  departing  before  they  heard  the  answer  to 


'  For  such  matters  c<inn<-Ttc<J  with  lhi>  pcnod  assn  ImTS^ 
lo  prrvenl  repetition,  t>ui  sli){litly  alludeU  to,  >ce  llie  OMaMMts 
of  HcMDaaMiN.  of  Momtkiwk,  and  of  tlw  Ant  Doica  or 
Hamilton,  in  uus  ooOcctioa. 
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their  cl!.illen:^c.  On  the  8th  of  July  the  Icing  issued 
anf>t!ur  ]'i(icLimntioii,  which  th(ni;^h  termed  "A 
proclamation  of  favour  antl  grace,"  and  though  it 
promised  a  maintenance  of  the  reUgion  presently 
fn/ated  tntiin  tAekitrnhm,  without  innovation,  an 
iiitefrim  nispension  of  tne  service-book,  a  rectification 
of  the  high-commission,  and  the  loudly  called  for 
General  As^scmljly  and  parUament,  was,  with  reason, 
deemed  more  d.iHL;croiis  than  a  defiance.  Johnston 
had  a  protestation  prepared  for  the  delicacy  of  this 
trying  occaaon,  wlucn,  with  the  decorum  from 
wni<£  he  seems  on  no  occasioia  to  have  deputed, 
he,  "in  all  humilitr,  with  submissive  revcnnoe," 
presented  in  presence  of  t!ic  multitude.'  Wheo*  on 
the  22d  of  Septeniljer,  the  jiarliamcnt  and  General 
Assemi>ly  were  pn)cla:n)ed,  lie  prepared  another 

Srotestation  in  a  similar  tone  to  the  former,  which 
e  read  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Montrose,  for  the  nobles;  Gibson  vooqgv  of  Durie 
for  the  barons;  George  Porterfidd,  merdiaiit  in 
Glasj^ow,  for  the  Ijurgln;  and  Ilcnry  Tollock,  min- 
ister of  Kdinhur^li,  fur  the  clergy.  It  will  he  easily 
conjectured  tli.it,  at  l!)e  ]>eriinl  when  he  \v;is  tluis 
pulilicly  employed,  Johnston  wa>  privately  acting  as 
a  partisan  of  the  covenant,  and  an  enemy  of  Prelacy 
and  arbitntiy  power,  by  all  tlte  means  which  a  po- 
litical agent  invariably  uses.  At  such  a  perio<i  ilie 
more  we  can  tmc-  the  priNate  ] iriicei.-'Iit:^;^  .md  feel- 
ings of  the  piihlio  nuui  the  better  cm  \vc  huld  him 
up  a^  a  hiograpliic.il  example.  .\s  the  only  curious 
document  connected  with  our  subject  at  this  period 
of  his  existence,  wc  give  the  following  somewhat 
muUlated  letter  to  Johnston,  from  a  perwn  who  did 
not  choose  to  sign  his  name;  it  is  chttntcteristie  of 
the  feeUng  of  the  party,  and  of  the  occuii:i;ion  of 
the  subject  of  our  memoir;  and  if  to  a  s])ecul;Uive 
politician  it  may  breathe  an  illibcnil  spirit,  let  him 
remember  that  there  never  existed  a  party,  however 
pore,  which  did  not  wish  to  suppress  the  opposite 
party,  and  that  not  haviiig  Jpower  and  numbers  on 
their  side,  the  opponents  oi  the  covenant  were  in 
the  si!iiat!o;i  of  disturbers  of  society,  in  as  far  as 
they  wished  to  iinjiose  ntles  on  the  whole  kingdom. 
"For  Mr.  Arr!iil>.i:il  )..!itistiin  of  Warrisd  ii.  .ulviKratc. 
"  Dear  Chrudaji  fJrothcr  antl  couragcoui  Protestant— 
Upon  some  rumour  of  the  Prelate  of  St.  Andrews  his  coming 
over  the  water,  and  finding  it  altogether  incoovenicnt  that  he 
or  any  of  that  kynd  should  show  thwiUcivM  poKably  in  piil>- 
Kclee,  some  course  was  taken  bow  Ium  wi^t  be  cntcrtcyned 
in  *urh  ptarcs  .xs  he  .\h»tild  come  Unto:  we  are  now  informed 
that  hcc  will<  not  cumc.  but  that  Broujfhen  i»  in  Edinburgh 
•  ir  tficrcnb'iiit:  it  is  the  .T'lvycc  of  ymir  (ricnds  here,  that  in  a 
jiriv.ilc  w.iy  v>inc  <<iiir-.t;  tiny  I'C  likcii  fir  his  terror  and 
disgrace  if  he  offer  to  show  himself  m  publick.  I'liink  upon 
the  best  r  .  .  .  by  the  advyce  of  your  fnends  there.  1  fear 
that  their  publick  appearance  at  Glasgow  ahall  be  prejudicuiU 
Waiircaiue.  We  are  going  to  take  order  iwtlh:  his  chccfe 
rappoiter*  there,  Glaidsiaines,  Skrymgoor,  and  Hallyburton. 
.  .  .  Wishing  you  both  prottctku  and  ilirectiaalram  your 
maister,  I  c  .:niMcw,  youre  uwiie  whome  you  know.  C. 

Such  was  the  feeling  in  which  the  leaden  of  the 
covenant  prepared  themselves  for  the  venownetl 
(ieneral  Assembly  held  at  Glat^ow  in  November 

antl  Deceml)  r,  1638.  On  that  occasion  Johnston 
was,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  chosen  clerk  of  the 
aiscinlily.  '  )n  its  lieing  discovcre<l  that  his  pre- 
cursor had  l>ccn  enabled  to  procure  onlv  two  of  the 
seven  volumes  of  minutes  of  the  <  jenenu  Assemblies 
held  since  tlie  Reformation,  the  moderator,  probably 
in  pursttance  of  a  preconcerted  measure,  called  upon 
all  those  who  were  aware  >;f  the  existence  of  any 
others  to  give  information  on  the  subject  to  the 
assembly.  Johnston  hereupon  pro<luced  the  other 
live  volumes — how  obtained  by  nim  we  know  not — 

'  Riifoui's  Amtutb,  iL  vfi. 
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by  which  scn'icc  he  greatly  increased  the  confidenoft 
previou>ly  jilaced  in  him.  On  the  day  before  the 
session  tcnninatetl  the  assembly  elected  him  pro- 
curator for  the  churcli,  and,  as  was  afterwards  ratified 
by  act  of  parliament,  he  received  for  the  former  of 
these  offices  500^  and  for  the  tatter  1000  merits 
yearly.^ 

Johnston  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Scots  toconiluct  the  treaty  at  Berwick,  1  he 
General  Assembly,  which  was  the  consequence  of 
that  pacification,  passes  over,  and  the  unsatis&ctoiy 
parliament  which  followed  is  commenced,  ere  we 
again  observe  Johnston's  name  connected  with  any 
public  affairs  beyond  the  usual  routine  of  his  duties. 
The  parliament  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1639.  (Jn  the  14th  of  Noveml>cr  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  in  hisofftcial  capacity  as  Iord-nd\  ocate, 
produced  a  warrant  from  the  king  addressed  to  the 
commisNonen,  whidi,  on  the  ground  that  the  royal 
prerogative  was  interested  in  the  proceedings,  oidered 
a  prorogation  to  the  2d  of  June,  1640.  The  warrant 
was  read  by  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  <>f  Durie,  one  of 
the  clerks  of  se>^i<ui,  on  which  the  lortl-advocate 
took  the  u&unl  proteiit,  calUng  on  the  clerk  actually 
to  dissolve  the  meeting.  On  this  the  ckrk,  who 
was  performing  an  unpCasiBg  office,  answered  "that 
he  had  already  read  tne  said  warrant  containing  the 
said  prorogacioun,  and  w.ts  rcadic  to  read  the  same  as 
oft  as  he  shmdd  lie  comtnancloi,  but  could  not  other- 
wavs  prori i^r.t  the  ['arlintnent."'  T  lu;  Far!  of  Ivr.iliL-s 
added  to  his  cmbarnu>!>mcnt,  by  challenging  hun  to 
"do  nothing  but  as  he  would  be  answerable  to  the 
parliament,  upon  p«yoe  of  his  life."  And  the 
junior  clerk,  Mr.  wiinam  Scott,  being  eaUed  on  to 
dis'.nlvc  the  meeting,  sagaciously  decluied  1  O'ciatii-g 
in  tlie  presence  <jf  his  .senior.  Johnston  theuc.inic 
fiirwanl,  nii'i,  in  name  of  the  three  estate^,  read  a 
declaration  purjwrting  that  his  majesty,  having,  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  laithliil  subjects, 
called  a  free  acaembly  and  parliament,  and  subniitted 
matters  ecdcsiasticai  to  the  former,  nid  matters  civtl 
to  the  latter;  the  commissioner  had  (it  was  presumed), 
without  the  full  jicrmission  of  the  knig.  r.t temf'tctl 
to  dissolve  the  parliament — a  inea.sure  vliich  the 
estates  maintaine<l  could  not  bcconstitutionally  1  ken 
without  the  consent  of  the  parliament  itself.  A\  r.h 
that  respect  for  the  peisoit  of  the  kii^r  which,  as  the 
advocates  of  peflcdtti  measares,  the  Covenanters 

at  that  period  always  professed  to  mainf.iin.  the 
document  procce-is  to  state  that  the  estates  are 
coiistraine<l  to  the  measure  they  adopt  by  "oar 
zeal  to  acquit  otuselfs  according  to  our  place,  both 
to  the  king's  majesty,  whose  honour  at  all  tymes, 
but  especially  convened  in  parliament  we  might  to 
have  in  high  estimation,  and  to  the  kingdom  which 
we  represent,  and  whose  liberties  sail  never  \x  pro- 
stituted or  vilificxl  by  us."  Having  denounce*!  the 
prorogation  as  unconstitutional,  this  ntnarkable 
state-paper  thus  proceeds — "Ihit  bccaus  we  know 
that  tne  eyes  of  the  world  ar  upon  us,  that  declara- 
tions have  been  made  and  publidied  .tgainst  us,  aod 
malice  is  promptc<l  for  hir  obhxiuies.  and  wateth  00 
with  ojiin  mouth  to  snatch  at  llie  smallest  shn<!ow  f>f 
ilisobedience,  disservice,  or  «lisrcsf>cct  to  his  majesty's 
conmiandments,  that  our  procectlings  may  be  made 
odious  to  such  as  know  not  the  way  how  thes  com- 
mandments  are  procured  from  his  majesty,  nor  how 
they  are  made  knowin  and  intimat  to  us,  and  doe 
also  little  consider  that  we  are  not  now  private 
suhjcL*,-  bot  a  sitting  parliament,  quhat  national 
prejudices  we  have  sustenit  in  tyme  past  by  mis* 
lofoimation,  and  quhat  is  the  prtaeirt  slate  of  ibe 

*  BaKWjr.  ii.  301, 313;  StUt  M^M^Ite.ayt:  A€t.  P*H.  v. 
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kingilorn ;"  so  arguing,  the  piwcntm  of  tlie  declanu 
tion,  that  they  may  [nit  far  from  ilicni  ".-ill  >,ha\v  or 
appearance  of  what  may  fjivc  his  majesty  the  least 
<li>cijntcrit,"  resolve,  in  the  meantime,  tiKrcly  to 
vindicate  tbeir  rights  by  their  declaration,  and, 
TolitDtullx  ftdjoaroing^  icsolve  to  elect  some  of 
each  estate,  as  a  pemMiwDt  oommittee*  endowed 
«nt)i  the  fuH  powers  of  a  parliamentary  committee, 
to  "await  hi>  majesty's  j^'r.iLious  an>\vi^r  to  our 
humMc  and  just  demands,  and  (arlhcr  tu  rcmonstrat 
our  liiimble  desires  to  his  majesty  ujvon  all  occasions; 
that  hereby  it  may  be  made  mn^l  manifcbt,  against 
all  contradictioQ,  that  ft  wes  never  our  intention  to 
denie  hisiiuuea^«qrpnte<>f  tbectviUaod  temporal 
obedience  which  is  due  to  all  kings  from  their  sub- 
jects ^i"'  from  us  our  dread  sovcranc  after  a 
siH*cial  nianer,  hut  moeilie  to  preserve  our  reliv^ion, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  kinjjdome,  without  \s  hith 
religion  cannot  continue  long  in  safetie." — "And  if 
it  sail  happen,"  continues  this  prophetic  dedaraiion 
"(which  God  forbid),  Uiat,  eftcr  we  have  made  our 
remonstrances,  and  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power 
and  duetie  use*!  all  lawfull  meanes  for  his  majesty's 
information,  that  our  malicious  enemies,  who  are  not 
considerable,  sail,  Ijy  their  suggestions  and  lyes,  pre- 
vail! acunst  the  ioformations  and  senerall  dedara- 
tioos  M  a  wb<de  kingdom,  we  tak  God  and  men  to 
witness,  that  we  are  free  of  the  outrages  and  in- 
solencies  that  may  be  committed  in  the  mean  tyme, 
and  that  it  sail  l>e  to  us  no  imputation,  that  we  are 
constrained  to  tak  such  course  as  may  best  secure 
the  kirk  and  kingdome  firom  the  etticmiUe  of  con- 
fusion and  miacrie." 

It  is  to  be  remaiked  that  this  act  of  the  Coite> 
nanters  di4  not  assume  tlie  authority  of  a  protest;  it 
was  a  statement  of  grievances  to  which,  tor  a  short 
time,  they  would  submit,  supplicating  a  r(  iiu  <ly. 
The  assertion  that  the  crown  had  not  the  sole  ixiwer 
of  proroguing  parliament  may  be  said  to  be  an 
infringement  of  prerogative;  but  this  very  convenient 
tenn  must  owe  its  application  to  pnctice,  and  it 
appears  that  the  royal  power  on  this  point  had  not 
been  accurately  fixed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Scottish  ]iarlianicnt.  Tlie  choice  of  the  lords  of 
articles  by  the  i  ninmissioner — a  step  so  far  a  breach 
of  "privile^^  -  ulie  opposite  term  to  picCQgative), 
that  It  rendered  a  parliament  useless  as  an  indepen- 
dent body— was  likewise  temoastnted  against,  along 
with  the  application  of  supplies  without  consent  ot 
parliament 

The  Karls  of  Dunfermline  nnd  Loudon  were  sent 
as  commissioners  to  represent  the  declaration  to  the 
king.  **They  behaved  theniM  Im  says  Clarendon, 
"in  all  respects,  with  the  cooiidence  of  men  eni- 

Eloyed  by  a  foreign  state,  refused  to  give  any  account 
at  to  the  king  himself;  and  even  to  the  king  himself 
gave  no  other  reason  for  what  \vas  done,  but  the 
authority  of  the<loers,  and  the  ncc(  -ity  ihat  re'[uired 
it;  that  is,  that  they  thought  it  neccs.sar)-;  but  then 
they  polished  their  sturdy  behaviour  with  all  the 
prolbm<ms  of  sutMnissioii  and  duty  wliich  their 
unguage  could  affind." 

As  connected  with  this  mission,  some  historians 
have  alludcil  to,  and  others  have  narrated,  a  dark 
intrigue,  of  which  Johnston  was  the  m-^ativc  instru- 
ment: a  matter  which  has  never  been  cleared  up. 
We  shall  give  it  in  the  word  .  of  lJumet,  the  nephew 
of  Johnston,  and  who  had  tlierefoie  some  reason  to 
know  the  lacts.  "  Aiter  the  fint  pacification,  upon 
the  new  dt^-putes  ihnt  arose,  when  the  I'nrls  of 
I.o«(loun  an  1  I  >umfcrinli!iL,'  were  sent  ii]>  with  the 
petition  from  the  Covcnniitrr-,  liic  Lord  Saville 
came  to  them,  and  informed  them  of  many  parti- 
odais,  by  which  th^  saw  the  king  was  highly 


irrftated  against  them.   He  took  great  pains  to 

i)ersuade  ihem  to  come  with  their  anny  into  V.ri'^- 
land.  They  ver>-  unwillingly  hearkenetl  to  that  pro- 
position, and  looked  on  it  as  a  design  from  the  court 
to  ensnare  them,  nutking  the  Scots  invade  L!ngland, 
by  which  this  nation  might  have  been  provoked  to 
assist  the  kiiw  to  oonqoer  Scotland.  It  is  true,  lie 
hated  the  EaiTof  Straflford  so  mucli,  that  they  saw  no 
cause  to  susjiect  him;  so  they  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  him  about  it.  The  Lord  Saville  assured  them, 
he  spoke  to  thcin  in  the  name  of  the  m»>si  consider- 
able men  in  Lngiand,  and  he  showed  them  an 
engagement  under  their  hands  to  join  with  them 
if  they  would  come  into  England,  and  refuse  any 
treaty  but  what  should  he  confirmed  by  a  parliament 
of  llii};Iand.  They  desired  leave  to  send  this  paper 
into  Scotland,  to  which,  after  much  seeming  diffi- 
culty, he  consented;  so  a  cane  was  hollowed,  and 
this  was  put  within  it;  and  one  Frost,  afterwards 
secretary  to  the  committee  of  both  kii^oms,  was  sent 
down  with  It  as  a  poor  traveller.  It  was  to  be  com- 
municated only  to  three  persons — the  Earls  of  Kothcs 
and  Argyle,  and  to  Warriston,  the  three  chief  confi- 
dantsof  the  C-ovenanters.  ,  .  .  To  these  three  only 
this  paper  was  to  Ijc  showed,  upon  an  oath  of  secrecy; 
and  it  was  to  be  deposited  m  Warriston's  hands. 
They  were  only  allowed  to  publUh  to  the  nation  that 
they  were  sure  of  a  very  great  and  unexpected  assist- 
ance, which,  though  it  was  to  be  kept  secret,  would 
a])pear  in  due  time.  This  they  piibli-he<i;  and  it 
was  looked  on  as  an  artifice  to  draw  in  the  nation; 
l)ut  it  was  afterwards  found  to  lie  a  cheat  indeed, 
but  a  cheat  of  Lord  ^viUe'si  who  bad  forged  all 
those  subscriptions.  .  .  .  The  LorI  Saville's 
forgery  came  to  be  discovered.  The  king  knew  it; 
and  yet  he  was  brought  afterwards  to  tnist  him,  and 
to  advance  him  to  Ix?  l!arl  of  .Sussex.  The  king 
pressed  my  uncle  (Johnston)  to  deliver  him  the 
letter,  who  excused  himself  upon  his  oath ;  and 
not  knowing  what  use  might  be  made  of  it  he  cut 
out  every  subficriptioa,  atia  sent  it  to  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  forged.  The  imitation  was  so 
exact,  that  every  man  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  hand 
simply  by  itself,  acknowledged  that  he  could  not 
have  dcnieil  it."'  liurnet  had  certainly  the  best 
opportunities  lor  both  a  public  and  private  acquaint- 
ance with  such  an  event,  and  the  circumstance  has 
been  at  least  hinted  at  by  othen:;  but  Mr.  Laing 
justly  remarks  that  "in  their  cnnft  rent  s  w  ith  these 
noblemen,  and  with  I'ymand  lhinil«(leii.  the  .Scottish 
commissioners  dur.tiL;  l!;eir  residence  in  London  must 
have  received  such  st  cret  asMirances  of  support,  that, 
without  this  forj^cd  invitation,  the  committee  of 
estates  would  have  chosen  to  transfer  the  war  into 
England.*** 

At  tlt<'  p.irli.Tinent  wliich  met  on  the  2(1  of  June, 
1640,  tiie  rcprcseiilati\ e  ot"  majesty  in  that  Ixxly 
choosing  to  absent  himseli,  (sr  lireailiiii;  the  daiii^tr 
of  a  journey  to  Scotland,  the  estates  proceeded  to 
reduce  themselves  to  a  formal  and  deliberative  ixxly 
by  the  choice  of  a  president.  To  this  convention 
Johnston  produced  a  petition  from  the  General 
.\ssetnt>ly,  ^^ll^(  h  had  been  ratified  by  the  piivy- 
couiuil,  i  r;i\iii;^  for  a  le'^islative  ratification  of  the 
coven.Tii;,  .nnd  a;i  order  that  it  should  be  enforced  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  with  all  civil  pains,* 
— a  rctpiisition  which  the  convention  was  not  in  a 
dispositioo  to  refuse.  On  tlie  lith  of  Jun^  by  the 
34th  act  of  this  pariiament,  the  celebrated  committee 

of  forty  havinp;,  in  absence  of  the  superior  Ixxly  which 
callcti  it  into  existence,  the  full  legislative  power  of 
a  repabtican  congress,  was  elected,  sad  the  members 
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were  vlivitlcd  betwixt  the  camp  and  Edinbui;^  Our 
surprise  that  so  induenlial  and  laborious  a  man  as 
Johnston  was  not  chosen  n  member  oT  this  body  is 

ii  !it  \'.'d  by  the  place  of  hi;^]-.  r.  !!i m^h  snniewhat 
anunialous,  tru.sl  to  which  we  1  li,iu  .i['|iniiited,  as 
f,'cncral  aycnt  and  adviser  to  tin-  Im  ly  a  surt  of 
leader  without  being  a  constituent  member.  "  Ami 
became"  say»  tbe  act,  "there  will  fall  out  in  the 
camp  a  Moe»itie  etiher  of  ticattics,  consulutioos, 
or  piibtic  declarations,  to  schaw  the  reasones  of  the 
demand.-.  :itid  iinKcedinKs  in  thi;  as«.emhlie  and  par- 
liament, anil  the  jircjiidicc-.  attains  cither  of  thcrn, 
th(i  estates  ordayiics  Mr.  Archdiald  Johnston,  pro- 
Curator  for  the  kirk,  as  best  acquaint  with  these 
reasons  and  prejudices,  to  attend  bis  excellence  (the 
general)  and  to  be  pment  at  all  occasions  with  the 
said  committee,  for  their  farther  infonnatfon,  and 
ckarini;  thairancnt." '  Johiisinti  was  one  of  the  ci^hl 
individuals  appointed  to  tn-at  wiiii  the  En^Hsh  com- 
missioners at  Ki]ioii.  liy  an  act  of  the  great  committee 
of  management,  dated  the  30th  of  September,  1640.' 
When  uistmtfwas  transferred  to  London,  John- 
ston was  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee,  along 
with  Henderson,  as  supemumerariet  to  those  ap< 
pointed  from  tlie  estates,  atid  pr  'hahly  with  the 
pecubar  iluly  of  walcliiiij^  over  the  interests  of  the 
church,  "iKCau^e  many  tliinj^s  may  occurre  CQOOem- 
ing  the  church  and  a&^emblies  thereof."* 

The  proceedings  and  adtievements  of  this  body 
•re  so  well  known  that,  in  an  article  which  aims  at 
giving  such  nicmurials  of  its  subject  as  arc  not  to 
Ik;  readily  met  witli  in  tlie  popular  histories,  they 
neeil  not  lie  repeated.  On  the  25th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1641,  Johnston  produced  in  parbament  a  peti- 
tion that  he  might  be  exonerated  from  all  respon- 
sibility as  to  the  public  measures  with  which  he  had 
for  the  previous  four  years  Iwen  connected,  mention- 
in};  the  iin|>ortant  office  which  he  held  as  adviser  to 
the  commissioners  attcndini;  on  the  motions  at  the 
camp,  an<l  the  duties  he  was  called  on  to  i>erform  at 
the  treaty  of  Ripon  and  London;  and  observing,  that 
it  lias  been  considered  necessary  that  others  so  em- 
p]<^red  shouM  have  their  conduct  publidy  ocanined 
in  parliament,  he  craves  that  all  requisite  inquiry 
may  immediately  be  made  as  to  his  own  proceedinjjs; 
that,  if  he  h.is  <loiic  anything  "conlrair  to  their  m- 
structtuns,  or  prejud:,  i.ill  to  the  |)ublict,  he  may 
nndergoe  that  censuj^  .v  iiich  the  wrongers  of  the 
comitiey  and  abusers  of  such  great  trust  deserves;" 
but  if  it  has  been  found  that  ne  has  done  his  duty, 
"then,"  he  says,  "doc  I  in  all  humility  begg  that, 
seinj;  l)y  Clod's  assistance  and  blessing  the  treattie  of 
peace  is  close  i,  and  seeing;  my  employment  in  thir 
jiublict  business  is  now  at  an  end,  thai  belore  I  re- 
turnc  to  my  private  aiTaires  and  calling,  Irom  tiic 
which  these  four  yeires  I  have  been  continually  dis- 
tracted, I  may  obtaine  from  his  gnicions  majesty  and 
your  lords!ii]>s  an  exoneration  of  that  charge,  and 
an  approbation  of  my  foiiiier  carriage."  The  ex- 
oneraiioii  w as jjranted, and  thc.nt  r.iiilyin}.;  it  state<1, 
that  after  due  examination,  the  estates  found  that 
Johnston  had  "faithfullie,  diliegcntlie,  and  cairfullie 
beluved  himselfT  in  the  foresaid  chaiiet,  employ- 
ments,  and  trust  put  u|)on  him,  in  all  tne  passages 
thairof.  as  he  justly  deserves  thair  trcu  testimooie  of 
his  apjirovcn  hdelitic  and  diliL:ence.'"* 

In  1(141,  when  the  kint;  paid  his  |iacificatory  visit 
to  Scotland,  John'>ton  obtained,  among  others,  a 
libeml  peace-ofTcring.  1  le  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
office  ot  lord-roister,  probably  as  bearing  an  affinity 
to  bis  previous  occupations;  out  the  superior  influ- 


'  Aft.  rnrt.  V.  ill. 
■  Bair.  Am,  iL  4i«. 


'  Ba'four'*  An.  iL  408. 
*  Ait.  fmrt,  V.  414. 


once  of  Gibson  of  Durie  prevailed  in  corapetitioa  for 
that  situation;  he  nceiTcd,  however,  the  comralniqB 
of  an  ordinary  lord  of  session,  along  with  a  lilicnl 

pension,  and  the  honours  of  kni;;hiho<>d.  During 
the  sitting  of  the  parliament  we  find  him  app:>intCa 
as  a  comnii^si,)iKr,  to  treat  with  the  kinj^on  the  sap- 
l>lementary  matten,  w  hich  were  not  concluded  at  the 
treaty  of  Ripon,  and  to  obtain  the  royal  consent  to 
the  acts  ^Wtwed  during  the  session.  Niuch  about  the 
samepenod  he  was  ap])ointcd,  along  with  othei^  to 
make  search  anionic  the  records  contained  in  the 
castle,  for  points  of  accusation  ajpiinst  the  "incen- 
diaries;" the  jK-rsons  whom  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  just  displaced  in  the  offices  of  state  and  judica- 
ture. It  may  be  sufficient,  and  will  save  repetition, 
to  mention  that  we  find  bin  appointed  in  the  sane 
capacity  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  the 
m I imiiiissjoiis  (if  the  cnnimiltee  of  estates,  and  in 
the  other  committees  chosen  to  negotiate  with  the 
king,  similar  to  those  we  have  already  described, 
among  which  may  be  noticed  the  somew  hat  menac- 
ing committee  of  164I,  appointed  to  treat  as  to  com- 
merce, the  naturalization  of  subjects,  the  demands  as 
to  war  with  foreigners,  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  "the  brotherlie  supi'lie  and  as>ist. 
ance  '  of  the  English  parliament  to  the  Scottish 
army.* 

In  the  parliament  of  1643  Sir  .Archibald  Johnston 
represented  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  w.is  a]>- 
i)ointed  to  the  novel  situation  of  speaker  to  the 
barons,  as  a  separate  estate.  In  this  capacity,  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1644,  he  moved  the  house  to  take 
order  concerning  the  "unnatural  rebellion"  of  Mon- 
trose,* and  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an  impeach- 
ment he  moved  a  remonstrance  against  the  F.arl  of 
Camwath,  followed  by  a  commission  to  make  trial 
of  his  conduct,  along  with  that  of  I'mquair.  of  which 
Johnston  was  a  member.*  During  the  petiixi  when, 
as  a  iniiter  of  policy,  the  Scots  in  general  suspended 
their  judgment  between  the  contending  parties  in 
I'.iigland,  Warriston  seems  early  to  have  felt,  and  not 
to  have  ctmcealed,  a  predilection  for  the  cause  of  tbe 
parlnunent,  and  was  the  person  who  moved  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  throw  the  wei|^  of  their 
opinion  into  that  scale.* 

Johnston  had  been  iinnud  as  one  of  the  conrnds- 
sioiiers,  chosen  on  the  9th  .\ugust,  1643,  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  mediating  lictwixt  Charles  1.  and 
his  parliament ;  but  Charles,  viewing  him  as  a 
dangerous  opponent,  objected  to  providing  bin  with 
a  safe-conduct,  and  he  appears  to  have  reoMined  in 

*  .7.  !■  l\trl.  V.  357,  -571.  480,  &C. 

"  Jialfoiir's  AnnaU.  \\\.  177.       ]  Act.  Pari.  vi.  6.  8. 

*  A  curious  evidence  of  his  opinion^  and  the  motiva  of  hit 
political  conduct  M  ihi*  period.  cx>m»,  in  0»e  fom  of  MM 
reaiarks  on  the  aspect  of  the  times,  which  aypew  to  hwc  I1MB 
addressed  10  his  friend  Lord  Loudon.  Toe  maanaaipl  |s  ia 
scnil,  very  irregularly  w  nitcn,  and  with  numerous  cnrrectidH; 
circumstances  uliKh  wiU  at  count  for  any  uninlcUitntitlitjr  Ml 
the  fKirtiiin  wc  cvtract.  Il  Ixrars  Hair  tlir  3isl  <if  Jure.  i''^!. 
"Seeing  ihir  kingil<inis  ni'<st  sumi  t.  i^cc  thir.  .irn!  tl.al 
at  the  first  UcM|{n  in  all  ihir  Uitc  troubles,  fcu  the  luit  ctiort  uf 
t)ic%  evil  counsels  prevailing  stil  to  tbe  supfyresaion  of  rdigion 
and  liberty  and  the  erection  of  |>iipcr)'e  aiul  wbiirary  power, 
it  is  eamestlye  desyrd  by  cood  C'Kn'.ti.in*  .\nrl  p.-itrinH  that  ihe 
qitestion  of  the  warr  he  right  statckl,  .is  .1  warr  for  n.  lii:i  'O  w\ 
kliertie,  against  papi<>t%  ami  prelates,  aiiij  tlicir  jli;tikers  jnd 
adherents:  and  that  now,  in  lliair  str.>lts  and  dirtitiiltit'.  tfi<-y 
niiRht  enter  in  a  rovenanl  with  (".oil  am!  arn'ir(p.t  th<-ni«  N cs. 
f  r  I  ho  r.-form:ili<in  of  the  dntrchc,  al»>lis>iiii(;  ...f  |h  |K-r> 
prcloicy  nut  of  Kn^fland  and  Scotland,  and  prcscr\-alian  of  tbe 
roule  and  peace  of  thir  kyn^doms,  witlKmt  dimMiMi  af 
his  majesty's  authorities,  might  not  only  hvt  then  of  fan* 
from  this,  hot  also  fill  them  with  hopes  of  theic  bcarine  aloagia 
with  their  proceedini^s  the  hearts  and  confidence  of  uiir  kia^ 
doms.  Pitm.iylic  may  remember  weal  what  of  this  kynd  was 
motioned  at  Kippon,  and  spoken  of  agayne,  when  the 
vm^wa^rcjpianed  to  be  oomyng  tv."— Wodrow'a  /Vm^ 
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Edinbui^h.  Tic,  however,  conducted  a  coirespond- 
eooe  with  the  commi5»ioner->  who  n  paircd  to  London, 
KS  a  portion  of  which,  the  subjoined  letter  to  him 
from  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  which  throws  some  light 
on  the  policy  o£  the  Scots  at  that  jonctuii^  may  be 
teterestli^.* 

Wc  find  Johnston  sent  to  London  on  the  4th  of 

iulv,  1644,  hut  it  is  probable  th.at,  bofuro  that  liinc, 
e  Had  managed  to  visit  Enijland  without  the  cere- 
monial of  a  safe-guard  from  the  falline  moaarcbj  and 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1645,  we  find  Bim  along  with 
Mr.  Robeit  Baiday*  *'tUO  of  our  commissioners 

lattlie  tetnrned  from  London,"  reportmf;  the  jiro- 

gress  of  their  proceeding's  to  the  house. ^  Tlie  jini- 
ceedings  of  this  commission,  and  ot  the  a-sscinhly  ol 

'  "  My  I^>rd,-  The  teiniing  of  commisMoners  from  the  par- 
luiment  here  to  the  parliament  of  Stotl.iii  J  at  this  tymc  was 
upon  the  auddeo  moved  in  the  House  of  Cummuna  ibcfoir  wee 
Mr  r  ■|—"*"*  ihmiol)  far  ths  atHdtut,  and  ttcoaded  by 
■oae  wno  pnte  l»  bi  «^  IniBiii,  at  a  gmlw  Indinaiiia  of 
respect  thn  tha  fwliac  of  »  letttr  alone,  and  was  in  that 
sens  approved  by  the  whole  boui.  who,  I  belMve,  doe*  it  for  no 
other  cm),  neither  is  ther  any  Other  tMtIUCtion!>  given  by  the 
hjuve  than  ihc.j,  whereof  ue  copy  i«  MDt  to  you,  which  ar 
only  Kcncrill  1  r  .i  i^'.ynd  correspondence  betwixt  the  two  king- 
daalc^.  1"  it  [  cinn'il  fnrltMr  to  tell  you  up,-  .i)i|..ri  h-niNionc*. 
that  the  inlcnuon  aad  designs  of  some  particul^  persons  in 

Modiaa  down  ai  this  4pmi««4  «i«MiiajaaaHi««f  aAites 

BatterisiofNatnuBorof  dhMoaaad  ftedoaetia  Sooi- 
,  it  by  them  to  leame  the  posture  of  buiincM  ther  in  the 
pari*,  aaKmblics,  and  kingdome,  that  they  may  receave  privat 

infonnaticm  from  them,  and  make  ther  applicationcs  anil  uses 
thereof  accordir-slir.  That  which  confinn*  tins  djuninn  to  nic 
the  more,  i\,  thji  the  «.cniling  of  these  i>cr>ones  to  Scothmd 
was  moved  and  ieinniicd  hy  ^ui :h  is  pnifcs  themselves  to  be 
o*  frcinds  w'out  giscinK  ns  any  notice  thereof  tUl  it  w.is  <1  jne ; 
and  the  dav  before  it  w:is  motioned,  they  and  yC  old  fncnd 
Sir  Henry  Vaine,  younger,  wer.ii  a  consultatioa  togetiier,  and 
yp'lo':  aituwes  how  much  power  Sir  Henrie  Vain  hex  with 
SvW*  Armyne  and  Mr.  Howlls  *  Sir  William  Armyne  is  a 
very  honest  gentleman,  but  -Mr.  BowlU  is  very  deserving,  and 
doubtless  is  sent  .thojjhc  not  of  intention  of  the  pari*)  as  a  spy 
to  give  privat  intelliRcncc  to  some  who  arc  jc.nlousand  curious 
to  understand  h  iw  .ill  aiTairs  t{i>e  in  .St  jtS.uul.  Thom*4)ne  I 
hear  is  a  Independent,  and  ,if  he  ^oc  not  away  Ijcfore  I  can 
meitt  with  some  frcindsi  I  shall  c  tryve  that  tnere  may  be  a 
snare  laid  in  hit  gaitt  to  stay  his  journey:  they  wold  be  uwd 
with  all  civilitie  when  they  come.  Dot  yo*  lo*:  and  others  woM 
be  vcrie  warie  and  circomspect  in  all  yo'  proceedings  and  dcall- 
ings  w*  them;  seeing  the  hous  of  pari*  and  all  such  heir  as 
desyres  a  happie  and  weell-grinituled  peace,  or  a  short  and 
prosperous  warre,  ar  desyrous  th.it  the  Scottish  armie  advance 
•outnward  (although  I  dare  nnt  presume  to  give  any  po^itn  c 
judgment  without  prcsy»e  kni>wlcdge  of  the  condition  and 
p>.>stun:  of  of  own  kingaomi,  I  cannot  see  any  human  means 
so  probable  and  lyklie  to  setle  religion  and  peace,  and  make 
or  nation  the  more  coondcnfain,  aa  the  advaaoM  of  of  annie 
southward  if  the  twbulent  comotiom  and  md  aiMiaetion*  of 
Scotland  may  permitt,  nor  is  it  poMlble  that  so  great  an  armie 
can  be  longer  entertained  by  the  Borthem  counties,  so  barren 
and  much  waisted  with  armies;  nor  can  it  he  expected  that  the 
pari'  of  England  can  t>r  ut  so  (ircjt  char^;e  as  the  cntcrt-iin- 
tncnt  of  that  .irmic  if  they  did  rc.illic  inlcrtain  them  ',  unless 
they  be  more  useful  for  the  caus  and  publick  service  of  both 
kingdumcs  than  to  lye  still  in  thcs  northern  counties,  being 
aow  reduced|  awl  taa  Uag  to  veac  the  south  with  forces 
eqmll  to  them;  bat  diOM  needs  not  arguments  to  prove  thLs 
^oynt,  unleaa  that  bote crewe  of  Irish  rel>elU  and  their  perfidi- 
otis  confederates,  and  the  unnatural  factions  of  o*  countrymen 
forretting  C  covenant,  ar  prown  to  such  a  hight  of  mischeef 
ana  misery,  as  t  >  ni  ikc-  siicii  .i  rr-nt  at  home  .\s  to  disable  us 
to  assist  fmiids.  .<nil  ],r  i-..  niit;  that  cause  which  1  am  con- 
fi!rnt<iod  will  cimc  on  .md  pcifyle  a^;aiiist  .dl  oniositione; 
and  10  confidence  thereof  1  shall  encourage  mysclfe,  and  reioyce 
-    -  •lahouidaoverMthoowlofiit.  fW 

back  thk  benmr,  and  let  me  know  wtih 
I  of  a&in  in  Scotland;  how  o'  good  frcinds 
w*(  ana  aow  toon  we  inay  expect  yor  rctumc  hither,  or  if  I 

■MtCOBM  to  you  tiefoir  s-c  coin<-  to  us,  I  referr  the  Marqulss 
of  AfCyleand  my  Lord  B.ilnicniioi  iiid  other  freinds  to  you 
for  intelligetice,  I  1  «piir  pjiuies  and  sup.ply  the  want  of  Icasurc: 
and  will  say  n o^r  ::iorT-  .i;  this  lymc,  Ixit  that  I  am  your  most 
aflcctionaic  and  faithfuli  friend,  LouuotlN'B."— Wodrow's  4/^'. 
CaAkrOMw,  voL  Ixvi.  11m  latter  in  daMd  fnm  Wonmut 
House,  lanuarv  6.  1644. 

•  fialf^  --f«-  iii.  3c>4^  348. 

*  The  Fngl  sh  r  ommi<!SMMien  wote— the  Eari  of  Rntfand, 

Sir  Wdliam  .\rruyne,  Sir  Hcaiy  VflOe  (yoaaHW),  ThMDOS 

lhatcber.  aod  Henry  Daraly. 
VOL.  tl. 


divines  at  Westminster,  with  which  Warriston  had 
a  (Ustinguished  connection,  may  In:  jiasscd  over  as 
matters  of  general  history.  Warned,  probably,  by 
the  cautious  intimations  of  the  letter  we  have  just 
quoted,  Johoatoa  was  the  nJonstant  attendant  of  the 
Knglish  eommbslonen  on  their  profpress  to  Scotland, 
and  was  the  person  who  tnovcfl  their  l/usincss  in  the 
house.*  On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  in  1646, 
Johnston  had  the  influence  to  succeed  him  as  lord- 
advocate,  an  office  for  which  he  seems  to  have  adapted 
himself  by  his  numerous  motiotis  against  malig- 
naatb  With  a  firm  adhereoGe  to  his  picvioos  poU* 
tical  conduct,  Johnston  lefined  accesdoa  to  the  well- 

kninvn  en  ^-i^cnient  which  the  Duke  of  Haniihon 
tonduclcii  iis  a.  last  eflort  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
mona  rch. 

On  the  loth  of  Januar)',  1649,  the  Martiuis  of 
Argyle  delivered  a  speech,  "  wich  he  called  lhe1»eck< 
iqg  of  the  malignantt'  teith*  and  that  he  ouho  was  to 
spealee  after  him  (vit.  Wartiston)  wolde  brecke  ther 

jawcs."  Arg>lc  found  the  teeth  to  Ix:  five,  \\  hich 
he  smashe<l  one  by  one: — "His  firbt  was  against  the 
ingagcrs  })eing  statesmen,  and  intrusted  with  great 
places,  qubo  bad  broken  their  trust.  2.  Against 
the  engagers'  committee>men,  qoho  by  ther  tyranny 
had  opprest  the  subjects.  3.  Aninst  declared 
malignant  s,  formerlye  fyned  in  parliament,  or  re- 
mittetl,  and  iiowa^'ayno  relapsed.  4.  Against  tliessc 
that  wer  eager  prouiotters  of  the  lailt  inga^ement 
with  England.  5.  Aeainst  suche  as  had  petitioned 
for  the  advancement  01  the  levey. "  After  toese  were 
demolished,  Johnston  commenced  his  attack  on  the 
toothless  jaws;  he  "read  a  speache  two  houres  in 
lenthe  off  his  papers,  being  ane  explanatione  of 
Argyle's  five  heads,  or  teith,  as  he  named  them; 
with  the  anssuerine  of  such  objects  he  thought  the 
pryme  ingagers  WMde  ndce  in  their  awen  defence 
against  the  houiae  now  convened,  wich  they  did  not 
acnouledge  to  be  a  lawfull  parliament.*^ 

On  the  6th  of  January,  the  imminent  danger  of  tbt 
kinf;  ))rompted  the  choosing  a  committee  to  act  for 
his  salrly  uihKt  l:i>.tnu  1  ;nns.  Tlic  instructions  were 
fourteen;  and  the  most  remarkable  and  essential  was, 
that  S  protest  shouUl  be  taken  against  any  sentence 
pronoonoed  i^iinit  the  king.  ' '  lliat  this  kinsdorae 
may  be  free  01 dl  the  deetolatlone,  misery,  and  blood- 
shed, tliat  inccrlablic  will  follow  thercupone,  with- 
out offering  in  your  rc<iSone,  that  princes  ar  eximed 
from  triall  ni  iu-ini-."'  This  was  by  no  means  in 
opposition  to  the  principles  which  Johnston  had  pre- 
viously professed,  but  his  mind  appears  to  have  been 
finally  settled  into  a  deq>  opposition  to  all  monarchy. 
Along  with  Argyle  he  dimngnished  himself  in  op> 
posing  tlie  instructions  by  a  method  not  honourable 
to  their  memory  a  jiroposition  that  the  measure 
should  be  lielayed  for  a  few  tiays  to  permit  a  fast  to 
be  held  in  the  interim.  One  of  the  last  of  his  minis- 
terial acts  as  lord-advocate  M  as  the  proclamation  of 
Charles  II.  on  the  Sth  of  Febrauy,  1649;  and  he 
was,  on  the  loth  of  Martft  in  the  same  year,  ap- 
pointed to  his  long-lookctl-for  post  of  lord-re>:;istcr, 
in  place  of  Gibson  of  Durie,  supei^ded  by  the  act 
of  cla-sses.  At  the  battle  of  Dunbar  in  1650  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  the  estates  appointed  to 
superintend  the  mtUtaiy  motions  of  Lesiii^  and  was 
urgent  in  pressing  the  meaatire  which  is  reputed  to 
have  lost  the  day  to  the  Scots.  He  was  naturally 
accused  of  treachery,  but  the  charge  lias  not  l>ecn 
supported.  *' Waristoun,"  says  Hurnet,  "was  too 
hot,  aiui  Lesley  was  too  cold,  and  yielded  too  easily 
to  their  bomonrs,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  dooe;'^ 


'  H.ilf. 
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and  the  mistake  may  be  attributed  to  the  obstinacy 
of  those  who,  great  io  the  cabinet  and  conventicle, 
thoi^t  they  must  be  equally  great  in  war. 

Warriston  was  among  the  few  persons  who  in  the 
committee  of  estates  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty 
of  Charles  II.  at  Breda;  an  act  of  stubborn  con- 
sistency which,  joined  to  others  of  a  like  nature, 
sealed  his  doom  in  the  royal  heart.  After  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  daaaea*  which 
was  found  neoeaury  as  a  means  of  re-constmcting 
the  army,  again  called  forth  his  iaw-brcaking  powers. 
He  wrote  "a  most  solid  letter  on  the  subject  to  the 
meeting  held  at  St.  Andrews,  July  iS,  165 1,  which 
appears  never  to  have  been  react,  but  wliich  lias  been 
preserved  by  the  careful  Wodrow,^  for  the  benefit 
of  posteiitv.  He  wrote  several  liiort  treatises  on 
TktSimfiuiuts  ofjrimng  MalignatOs^  assailing  their 
aignnwnts  in  a  very  considerate  and  logical  manner. 
One  of  these  is  extant,  and  lays  down  its  aim  as 
follows: 

"  I  he  first  question  conceminc  the  sinfulness  of 
the  publick  resolutions  hath  bene  Bandied  in  a  former 
tractaL  The  other  question  leaunnci,  ancnt  y*  sin- 
fiilness  and  unlawfiitness  of  the  concnirenoe  of  par- 
ticular persons."  The  question  is  proposed  in  the 
following  terms: — "viz',  when  God's  covcnante<l 
people  jntrn'^ts  (iml's  covenanted  interest  to  the 
power  of  God's  anti-coveiuuited  enemies,  though 
Upon  pretence  to  (ight  apdast  ane  other  aati«cove- 
nanteii  enemy — ^whether  n  ooDsdenicimis  eovenanter 
can  lawfiiUie  ooncnire  with  such  a  partle  in  such  a 
cause,  or  may  lawfullie  abstane,  and  rather  give 
testimonie  by  suffering  against  both  parties  anci 
causes,  as  sinfull  and  prejudicial!  to  Go<i's  honotir 
and  interest.  It  is  pre.<supposed  a  dutie  to  oppose 
the  commoo  enemie.  The  question  is  aaent  the 
meanes  of  resisting  the  unjust  mvader." 

"Three  things  prerattted.  I.  Tlie  clearing  of 
terms,  z.  Some  distinctions,  3.  Some  conjunciiDiis 
hamlled.  '■'  The  postulates  are,  j>erhaps,  rather  too 
sweeping  for  general  opinion,  but,  presuming  them 
to  be  granted,  the  reasoninn  of  this  lay  divmc 
are  certainly  sumciently  10f|;iGiu  within  theur  narrow 
tpaoe,  and  may  have  appeued  M  mathematical  de- 
monstrations to  those  who  admitted  the  deep  sin 
of  accepting;  assistance  from  c)p|>onents  in  religious 
opinion.  This  resistance  appears,  lunvever,  to  have 
been  of  a  ^c,^^tlve  n.T.ure,  and  not  to  have  extended 
to  the  foil  extremity  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
west;  at  least  when  called  on  for  an  explanation  by 
the  committee  of  catties^  he  declined  owning  con- 
nection with  it:  '*WarrHton  did  grant  that  he  did 

see  it,  was  at  the  voting  of  it,  but  refiissed  to  give 
his  votte  ihcrin.  He  deiiayeil  tiial  he  wes  acccs- 
sorey  to  the  contriving  of  it  at  first."' 

After  this  period  he  appears  to  have  been  for  some 
time  sick  of  the  fierce  politics  in  which  he  had  been 
SO  fcrngunprncd,  and  to  have  ictiied  himself  into  the 
bosom  of  a  urge  fiimily.  He  Is  acoued  by  a  con- 
temporary— not  of  much  credit — of  i>ecu!ation,  in 
having  accejite<l  sums  of  nmriey  for  the  disposal  of 
offices  under  him;  and  the  same  person  in  the  same 
page  states  the  improbable  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing restored  the  money  so  gained,  on  all  the  offices 
lietng  abolisbeil  1iy  Cromwell,  and  that  he  was  not 
affluent,  having  "conquest  no  lands  but  Warriston,* 
of  the  avail  of  looo  inerks  Scot-;  a  year,  where  lie 
now  lives  freed  of  trouble  of  state  or  country."^ 

He  was  a  member  of  the  oommittee  of  protestors 


*  Wtxlrow's  ColU<licn,  Ad.  Lilx  zxxii.  5,  15. 

*  llnd.  16.       >  K.tlf,  Am.  vt.  i«9:  SttU  W0rtki*$,  wji. 

*  Airmail  estate  so  nesr  EdiHlmi|h  to  be  BOW  encNisdied 
npofi  by  it!  Hiburlis, 

^ficsl  of  Scotttmt's  Slag.  SMt,  nj. 


who,  in  1657,  proceeded  to  London  to  lay  their  com- 
plaints before  the  government*  CiomweU  knew  the 
value  of  the  man  he  had  before  him,  and  penaaded 

him  to  try  the  path  of  ambition  under  the  new  govern- 
ment. Wodrow  and  others  have  found  it  convenient 
to  palliate  his  departure  from  the  adherence  to 
royally  as  an  act  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  find 
apologies  in  strong  caUi  of  interest  and  ncUity  of 
temper.  It  will,  however,  almost  require  a  belief 
In  all  the  mysteries  of  divine  right  to  discover  why 
IVarruton  should  have  adhere*!  to  royalty  without 
power,  and  how  the  opinions  he  always  professed 
should  have  made  him  prefer  a  factious  support  of 
an  absent  prince  to  the  service  of  a  powerful  leader, 
his  early  finend  and  coadjutor  in  opposing  hereditaiy 
lojalQr* 

On  tfie  9th  of  July,  1657,  he  was  re>appointed 

clerk-register,  and  on  the  3d  of  Novcmlicr  in  the 
same  year  he  w.is  luamed  .as  osie  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  administruli.iti  of  jiisiice  in  Scotland.' 
Cromwell  created  Johnston  a  peer,  and  he  sat  in  the 
protectoi's  upper  hooae  with  the  title  of  Lord  War- 
riston, OGcnpjriag  a  station  nmre  brilliant,  but  not 
so  exalted  as  those  he  had  prevknisty  filled.  After 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  Warriston  displayed  his 
strong  opjHisition  to  the  return  of  royalty,  by  actinjj 
as  president  ol  the  committee  of  safety  under  Kiihanl 
Cromwell.  Knowing  himself  to  be  marked  out  lor 
destruction,  he  fled  at  the  Restoration  to  Franoa 
It  is  painful,  after  viewing  a  lite  wpeol  with  honour 
and  courage  in  the  highest  trusts,  to  tiaoe  this  great 
man's  life  to  an  end  which  casts  a  blot  on  the  times 
and  on  the  human  race.  lie  was  charged  to  appear 
liefore  the  Estates;  and  having  been  outlawed  in  the 
usual  form,  on  the  loth  (Jciobcr,  l66i,  a  reward  of 
5000  merks  was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  By 
a  fiction  of  law,  the  roost  horrible  which  a  weak 
government  ever  invented  for  protection  against 
jiowerful  subject'; — but  which,  it  rnu-t  be  acknow- 
ludj^ed,  was  put  in  force  by  Warriston  and  his  con- 
federates against  Montrose  -an  act  of  forfeiture  in  ab- 
sence was  i^>assed  against  him,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  death  on  the  isth  of  May,  1661.  The  prindpsl 
and  avowed  articles  of  accusation  aninst  hun  wac^ 
his  oflictal  preeeeution  of  the  royalists,  and  particu- 

larly  of  Gordon  of  Newton,  his  <■< iiuucti  >n  with  the 
Kcnujnstiance,  Ins  silting  in  )).iili.une;:t  as  a  peer  of 
England,  and  his  accepting  <j|Tice  under  C  ronuvcit. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  victim  of  judicial  vcn* 
peanee  should  be  accused  of  acts  which  the  law 
knows  as  crimes;  and  acts  to  which  the  best  pn^ 
tectoii  of  Charies  II. *s  throne  were  atCif  swry  wne 
urged  against  this  man.  For  the  hidden  causes  of 
his  prosecution  we  must,  however,  look  to  his  amli)- 
tion,  the  intluciue  of  his  worth  and  talents,  and  the 
unbending  consistency  of  his  political  principles; 
causes  to  which  Wodrow  has  aoded  his  too 
cious  censure  of  ngpd  vice. 

In  the  meantime  Johnston  had  been  hnlchig  in 

Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  from  which,  un- 
fortunately for  himself",  he  proceeded  to  France.  .\ 
confidanl  termed  "M.ajor  Johnst(m"  is  sui  pi>>ed  to 
have  discovered  his  retreat;  and  a  spy  of  the  name 
of  Alexander  Murray,  commonly  called  "Crooked 
Murray,"  was  employed  to  hunt  hlmottt*  This  in- 
dividual, narrowly  watching  the  motions  of  Lady 
Warriston,  discovered  his  dwelling  in  Rouen,  and 
with  consent  of  the  council  of  France  he  w  as  brought 

Erisoner  to  England,  and  lodgeil  in  the  To»  or  on  the 
th  of  June,  1663;  thence  he  was  brought  to  Edin- 
l>uigh,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  tried,  but  to 
suffer  eaecntion  of  the  sentence  paned  on  hiss  ie 
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absence.  When  presented  to  parliament  to  receive 
sentence,  it  was  a|>ii,ircnt  tli.ii  ,i^e,  lianlshi]!,  and 
danger  had  done  their  work  cffcctunlly  on  his  iron 
nerves;  and  the  intrepid  advocate  of  the  covenant 
exhibited  the  nuntitl  imbeciUtjr  of  »  idiot.  His 
fHen^  iccnsed  Dr.  Betes  of  heving  edminlstefed  to 
him  (Irlctcnous  dnii^';,  and  weakened  him  by  blecd- 
injj ;  an  itir.iroiiahic  act,  which  would  have  only 
raiMrd  unnci.L->sary  indi^jiiation  ayaiii5t  those  who 
already  had  him  &utticicntly  in  their  power.  Tlie 
apostate  Sharpe  and  his  other  enemies  are  said  to 
hatre  ridiculed  the  sacit  lioo;*  bat  there  were  at  least 
a  few  of  his  opponents  not  too  hardened  to  pity  the 

wreck  of  a  great  intellect  before  them. 

Probably  alTcctcil  by  the  circumstances  of  his  situa- 
tion, some  of  the  tneinbet".  showed  an  anxiety  for  a 
little  delay;  but  Lauderdale,  who  had  received  im- 
peiative  instructions  ieg|aidill£  him,  fiercely  opposed 
the  pvopoaitioii.  HewasMBlcocedtoliehaiigedat 
the  cfoss  of  CdtnbaijEh  on  the  sad  of  July,  his  head 
Ixrln^j  to  I  f  ^ t  vered  from  his  body,  and  placed  IxMiide 
that  of  his  <le|>arted  brother  in  the  cau:>c,  Guthrie. 
Of  the  niouriilii!  ju^-eant  we  extract  the  following 
characteristic  account  from  W'odrow: — 

"The  day  of  hb  execuUoo,  a  high  gallows  or 
eibbet  was  set  q»  at  the  isnm,  and  a  scaabld  nude 
hf  it.  About  two  fli'clodc  he  was  taken  from 
many  of  his  friends  attende<l  him  in  mourninp;.  When 
he  came  out  he  wa.s  full  o(  holy  cheerfulness  and 
courage,  and  in  as  perfect  serenity  and  comjK>sure 
nf  raind  as  ever  he  was.  Upon  the  scaffold  he  ac- 
knowledged his  compliance  with  the  £ngli.sh,  and 
cleared  himself  of  the  least  share  of  the  king's  death. 
He  read  his  speech  with  an  audible  voice,  first  at 
the  north  side  and  then  at  the»<julh  sideof  thescalfold; 
he  prayed  next,  with  the  greatest  litKrty,  fervour, 
and  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  frequently  usin^ 
the  foresaid  expression.  After  he  had  taken  bis 
leave  of  his  frieads,  he  prayed  again  in  a  peifect 
laptnie,  being  now  near  the  end  of  that  sweet  work 
he  had  been  so  much  employed  about  through  his 
life,  and  felt  s»)  much  sweetness  in.  Then  the  najikin 
being  tied  upon  his  head,  he  tried  how  it  would  fit 
htm,  and  come  down  and  cover  his  face,  and  directed 
to  the  method  how  it  should  be  brought  down  when 
he  gave  the  sign.  When  be  was  got  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  to  which  he  was  helped  becaase  of  bodily 
weakness,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  *I  beseech  you 
all  who  arc  the  j>eople  of  GckI,  n<it  to  scar  [be  scared] 
at  sufTerings  for  the  interests  of  C  hrist,  or  stumble  at 
anythillgof  this  kind  flillin^  out  in  those  days;  but 
be  encoaiaged  to  sufler  for  him;  for  i  assure  you,  in 


>  One  of  thc«e  was  M'Kcnrie,  who,  with  uocharitable  and 
imprnb.ihlc  iiif^rcni  draws  the  f>i|l<iwing  (fr.«j)liic  pi.  turc 
of  chc  scene:  "  He  n  n  t  [  u^jht  up  tlic  street  diMuvrrtMl  rin 
covered):  anil  licmy  lu  ni^lu  iiitcj  the  tmincil-hmis/;  .if  K  lui- 
tAirgh,  where  the  c^uhh  (jllur  .iml  ovhcrs  w:ut<:i!  to  x.uiiinc 
biin,  be  fell  upun  hu  face  ruaring,  .tiiU  with  leant  entreated 
tlM^  wwild  pinr  a  poercraaturc  who  had  bifat  all  tliat  was 
wlUaBilik.  "nns  moved  all  the  opecuton  with  a  deep  lactan- 
cboljr:  and  the  chancellor,  reflecting  upon  the  man's  former 
Ctteetu,  and  the  ifreat  »harc  he  had  in  all  the  late  rcvcitutions, 
could  not  deny  sonic  tears  to  the  fruilty  of  silly  mankind.  At 
his  examination  he  pretended  that  he  had  lost  so  much  bUKni 
by  the  tinskilfiilncM  of  hi*  chinirgcfins.  th.-u  he  lost  his  memory 
with  his  lilimd:  and  I  really  bclioc  th;«t  luscnunigc  h.id  indeed 
been  drawn  out  with  it.  Within  a  few  day*  he  w:l^  lirought 
before  the  pvliament,  where  he  disooveted  nothin>;  but  much 
wcskncM.  nuiiuBK  up  and  down  upon  his  knees  bcKjpng  mercy. 
But  the  {Mriiament  OfdaiMd  his  lormer  sentence  to  be  pUl  into 
execution,  and  atuaifiualy  he  was  ciecuted  at  ibe  crosa  of 
F-jlinl'iirirn.  At  his  e nccntion  he  showed  nuTe  rnmpixure  than 
['■niicrly.  i'  li  l"'-  frivn  U  .isrril>cd  to  (vmJ's  minii  ulous  kind- 
ik;*»  f.ir  hini,  but  otJicni  thought  that  he  had  only  formerly  put 
on  this  disguise  of  madness  to  escape  death  in  it,  and  that,  find- 
iof  the  mask  uaclcH,  he  bad  returned,  not  to  bis  wit,  which  he 
had  loM,  bat  boai  hk  nadnees,  wiaca  ht  had  cooaloilailad.'' 
—Sir  a  WKtuUtAmmmh,  134. 


the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  will  bear  your  charges.' 
This  he  repeated  a'^'ani  «  ilii  great  fervour  while  the 
rope  was  tyin^  about  his  neck,  adding,  'The  Lord 
hath  graciously  comforted  me.'  Then  he  asked  the 
eaecutioner  if  he  was  ready  to  do  his  ofhce,  who  an> 
swering  he  was,  he  bid  htm  do  ft,  and  cr>  ing  out, 
'()  pray,  pray!  praise,  praise!'  was  tiirne*!  over,  and 
iIiclI  almost  witfiout  a  stnij^gle,  wiili  In:,  li.iiids  lift 
up  to  iieaven."' 

The  sanu:  p:irtial  hand  has  thus  drawn  his  char- 
acter: ".My  1  rd  Wairistoa  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  anid  eloaaeooe;  of  verv  much  wisdom,  and 
extfaoiuiiMTy  teal  for  the  public  came  of  relij^Mon 
and  reformation,  in  which  he  was  a  chief  actor;  but 
above  all,  he  was  extraordinary  in  piety  and  tlevotion, 
as  to  which  he  iiad  scarce  any  c.|.uil  in  tin-  a;.;e  lie 
lived  in.  One  who  was  his  intimate  ac4uaintance 
.says,  he  spent  more  time,  notwithstanding  the  great 
throng  of  public  business  ttpoa  his  hand,  in  piayer» 
meditation,  and  dose  obeervatfon  of  providences,  and 
si  lf-c\:iniination,  than  ever  he  knew  or  heard  of:  and 
as  he  wa>  very  dilij;ciU  in  makin;^  observations  on  the 
l.oril's  way,  so  he  was  visited  v\itli  extraordinary 
discoveries  i>f  the  Lord's  mind,  and  very  remarkable 
providence^.  He  w  rote  a  large  diar)',  which  yet  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  his  mations;  an  invaluable 
treasure  of  Chiistian  expeiicnoes  and  obeervatlons; 
and,  as  I  am  told  by  one  who  had  the  happiness  to  sec 
some  part  of  it,  there  is  n)ixc<l  in  sometimes  matters 
of  fact  wry  little  known  now,  which  would  bring  a 
great  deal  of  light  to  the  history  of  Scots  afiairs  in 
that  period  wherein  he  lived."  ' 

But  his  nephew,  Buniet«  has,  in  his  usual  charac* 
terfstle  manner,  drawn  a  more  happy  picture  of  the 

stublxim  statesman  and  liarily  zealot,  too  vivid  to  he 
neglecte<l:  "Warristiiun  was  my  own  uncle;  he  was 
a  man  of  great  ajiplication,  could  seldom  sleep  above 
three  hours  in  tlie  twenty-four:  he  had  studied  the 
law  carefblly,  and  had  a  great  quickness  of  thought* 
with  aa  extnioidniary  memory.  He  went  into  very 
high  notions  of  lengthened  devotions,  in  which  he 
continued  many  hours  a-da\  :  he  would  often  pray 
in  his  family  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  had  an  unex- 
hausted copiousness  that  way.  What  thought  soever 
struck  his  fancy  during  these  effusions,  he  looked  on 
it  as  ati  answer  of  prayer,  and  was  wholly  determined 
by  it.  He  looked  on  the  covenant  as  the  setting 
Christ  on  his  throne,  and  so  was  out  of  measure  zcalotu 
in  it.  He  had  no  re;;ard  to  the  raising  himself  or 
his  family,  though  he  haii  thirteen  children;  but  pro- 
sperity was  to  him  more  than  all  the  world.  He 
had  a  readiness  and  vehemence  of  speaking  that 
made  him  very  considerable  in  public  asseinblics; 
and  he  had  a  miitful  invention;  so  that  he  was  at  all 
times  furnished  with  expedients." 

JOHNSTON,  Dr.  .Arthi  r,  apoet  and  physician, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1587,  at  Caskieben,  the  seat  of 
his  family,  a  few  miles  from  Aberdeen.  He  was  the 
dhh  son  of  George  Johnston  of  that  ilk  and  of  Cas- 
kieben, the  chief  of  the  £imily  of  Johnston,  by  Chris- 
tian Forbes,  daughter  of  William,  seventh  Baron 
Forbes.  He  ajipears  to  have  been  named  after  his 
uncle  the  Honourable  William  Forbes  of  Ixjgie,  who 
W.1S  killed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1574.*  This  poet, 
whose  chief  characteristic  was  the  elegance  with 
which  he  expressed  his  own  simple  feelings  as  a  poet, 
in  the  language  appropriate  to  tne  customs  and  feel- 
ings of  a  past  nation,  has  left  in  his  Ef'ip-ammata 
an  addrrss  t.i  hi,  ii.itivc  sput;  .md,  although  t'askie- 

*  H'otitv-.v,  I  ,15. 

*  Wodnm>,  I.  jfci.  Much  search  has  l.ilcly  been  made  fs»r 
dlis  iatere*tinK  document,  but  wiilKnii  tuccets. 

*  Johntton's  liitttry  ^ Um  t'amilf  efj9lmtt»»,  3b. 
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ben  is  a  piece  of  very  ordiiwTy  Scottish  scenery,  it  is  I 

Wiprisin^  how  much  he  has  made  of  it  by  the  more 
force  of  his  own  early  associations.  With  the  mm-  < 
Uteness  of  an  enthusiast,  he  cIlk-s  not  omit  the  cir- 
cumstincc,  that  the  hill  of  Iknochie,  a  conical  eleva- 
tion about  eight  miles  distant,  casts  its  sluuiow  over 
Cadcieben  at  the  periods  of  the  equinox.  As  wc 
•bait  be  able,  l^y  {giving  this  epigram,  to  tinite  a 
apeclincnuf  tlif  li.ippicst  original  fffortxjf  tlic  an;!n>r'N 
genios  wuh  circumstances  per&oually  connected  with 
bb  history,  we  beg  leave  to  eitiaa  it: — 

MamlH  Hmwlyif  en  h!e  JoniliMna  Tcaifit, 

Hoq^f  hvperboreo  fim  Mb  ue  vidM. 
Mille  per'amDaeea  nitidis  anEcntoa  undu. 

Hie  trepidat  uclo«  Uriiu  inter  a^n». 
Ejtpllcal  hie  kcrjs  ingcns  Bcnn.ichit!-.  umbnw, 

Ni)X  uU  libratur  lance  <iieM|  ij  j  i.  i 
Gcmmifcr  at  amnis,  radul  mons  ii>Nc  lapil  is, 

(^uci^  nihil  tous  purius  orlnii  habct. 
Hic  pandit  n:itura  Mnum,  naliraque  surjerw 

Purpura  fclicem  sub  pcde  ditat  humnm. 
Am  per  liquidum  volucres,  ta  llaaiina  piM«i 

AmfitM  in  pnitii  lusuriare  peciw. 
Hie  Mgn  «Ct,  hk  pcnaa  rubetit,  onerantur  amtk 

Arta,  Mias  »gre  suttincl  artnir  opr\. 
pNptCr  aquas  arx  Ckt,  ip^i  c<>ntcr^:iin;i  CodOt 

AtKtoris  menti  oon  tamen  arqua  sui. 
Itnperat  iuec  arvis  ct  vcctigalitMts 

Kt  faunuU  sudiis  disui  ab  urlie  tnlius^  ^ 
H«c  mihi  terra  pares*:  ^em  haa  JonstoMa  Ijrnphair 

ArvBQtw  pcr^ocoMn  auna  tnetBr^awat* 
Qafa  luvDMM  avMit  Maataa  cuaia» 

Me  am  aaiala  aoMttmbit  hamai. 

TaAKSLATHMi; 

HerCj  traveller,  a  vale  behold 
As  fair  as  Tempe,  famed  of  old. 

Beneath  the  northern  sky  ! 
Here  Urie,  with  her  silver  waves. 
Her  bank^,  in  venlurc  "iri.nin,;,  laves. 

And  winding  wini        t  v 

Here,  towerine  high.  lU-nn  n  liif  spteaJa 
Ariii'vi  on  all  ni«i  cvi-i'.in,;  ^h  uli-^. 

When  twilight  gray  omies  i>n  : 
With  sparkling  ferns  the  river  jfiow^ 
As  precious  stones  the  mountaui  ihnw* 

A-»  in  tin:  K.iHt  -in*  kru  u  n. 

Here  nature  spreads  .1  (  umhii  --weet. 
And  native  dyes  beneaili  tin-  kct 

Bedeck  ine  joyous  gruunii : 
Sport  in  ilw  Uauid  air  the  Wfd% 
Am  Mm  in  uit  atiam;  Am  facnb 

In  meadows  wanton  rmind. 

Here  ample  barn-yards  still  are  stored 
With  relics  of  last  autumn's  hoard 

And  firstlings  of  this  year; 
There  waving  Aelds  ofycUow  eoiaw 
And  mddy  apples,  that  adofa 

The  Ijcnding  boughs,  apynv. 

Bcnde  the  stream,  a  castle  proud 
Rims  amid  the  patMng  cloud. 

And  rales  a  wide  domain 
(Unequal  to  its  lord's  desert): 
A  viU  ij;  •  iv.ir  witli  IriwUrr  alty 

Is  iniilt  upon  ihc  plaiu. 

Hi  r  •  w  i\  I  l>om;  o'er  all  the  land 
Aniiiii  i  the  Johnstons  l>car  conmand, 

<  )f  high  and  ancient  line; 
Manttia  aoiuired  a  noted  nUM 

Innent  ihal  fima  anaa. 

In  a  similar  spirit  be  has  left  an  epigrain  on  the 
small  burgh  of  Inveruiy,  in  the  ne^hourhood  of 
Caskiebcn,  in  which  he  does  not  omit  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  fuel  of  the  iiih.ihidnts  (vi:l;;o,  tho 
peats)  comes  from  the  land  in  which  he  was  born. 
A  similar  epigram  to  another  neighbouring  burgh, 
the  fvya/  burgh  of  Rintore,  now  holdii^  the  rank  of 
a  very  small  village,  infonns  as  that  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  that  place  he  commenced  the  classical 
atadies  which  afterwards  acquired  for  him  so  mudi 
eminence: 

EtSa**riw*aSSS«to52!"  """"^ 


After  leandng  this  bimble  seat  of  learning;  be  is 

sai<l  to  havestudied  at  Marischal  College  in  Aberdeen; 
a  circumstance  extremely  probable,  but  which  httna 
to  have  110  i>iher  direct  foundation  than  the  conjec- 
ture of  Itcnson,  from  the  vicinity  of  his  paternal 
estate  to  that  institution,  and  his  having  been  aftcf^ 
wards  elected  lector  of  the  univeisity,  an  hoBonr 
generally  bestowed  on  illostrioiis  alamnL* 

Johnston,  intending  to  study  medicine,  a  science 
which  It  would  have  iKxn  in  vain  at  that  period  to 
have  attcntpled  in  Scotland,  proceetled  to  Rome,  and 
afterwards  to  Fadua,  where  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
some  celebrity  for  the  beauty  of  his  earlier  Latin 

Kicms,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine* 
e  afterwards  travelled  through  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Denmark,  and  finally  fixed  his  abode  in  France. 
If  he  remained  for  a  considerable  jjcriod  at  Padua, 
he  must  have  early  finished  his  curriculum  of  study 
at  Aberdeen,  as  he  is  said  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhsrt 
to  have  been  lanieated  a  poet  in  Faris  at  the  age  of 
twenty>three. 

He  remained  for  twenty  year?  in  France,  a  period 
durin;;  which  he  was  twice  inattii«l,  to  lathes  whose 
names  are  unknown,  but  who  bore  him  thirteen 
children  to  transmit  his  name  to  ]v>stcrity.  On  his 
return  to  Britain,  about  the  year  1632,  probably  at 
the  reconmendation  of  Laud,  who  was  his  friend,  and 
had  commenced  the  career  of  court  influence,  John* 
ston  was  appointed  physician  to  Charles  I.,  a  circum- 
stancc  which  must  have  ])rc<.<.ilcd  or  itrimcdiatcly 
followcil  his  arrival,  as  he  styles  hitnsclf  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Parerj^a  and  Jipigramtnata,  published 
at  Aberdeen  in  163a,  "Medicus  Ri^ua."  The 
^uyrga  conslsti,  at  Its  name  nuty  designate;  of  a 
\'ariety  of  small  pieces  of  poetry,  which  omnot  be 
conveniently  classed  under  a  more  distinct  name. 
.-V  few  are  s.itiricat.  but  the  lyrical  (il  they  may  be 
said  to  come  correctly  under  that  designation)  form  the 
most  interesting  portion.  Johnston  seldom  indulges 
in  the  ntetaphohc  brilliancy  which  charactetised  the 
native  writers  in  the  language  which  he  chose  to 
use;  but  he  his  a  considerable  portion  of  their  cle- 
i^ancc,  while  much  of  the  poetry  is  fountled  on  asso- 
ciation and  domestic  feeling,  of  which  he  has  some 
ex<iuibitcly  beautiful  traits,  which  would  have  been 
extremely  pleasing  had  he  used  his  vernacular  tongue. 
Ue  is  said  to  have  wished  lo  imitaie  Viigil;  but 
those  who  have  devated  Buchanan  to  the  title  of 
the  "Scottish  Virgil,"  have  designated  Johnston  the 
"Scottish  Ovid;"  a  characteristic  which  may  ajiply 
to  the  versification  of  his  ^saints,  but  is  far  Irom 
giving  a  correct  idea  of  the  spirit  of  his  original 
jiieccs. 

Benson  mentions,  that  Johnston  wm  a  htigsit  in 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Edinburgh  at  the  period  of 

his  re  111  rn  to  Britain:  and  prolul'v  t!:c  i-Mirofhis 
suit  may  account  for  a  rather  unct  rcniomous  altadt 
in  the  Parerii^a  on  advocates  and  agents,  unblushingly 
addressed  ".\d  duos  rabuLis  forcnses,  Advocatum  et 
Procuratorem,"  of  whom,  without  any  VCSpect  far 
the  College  of  Justice,  the  author  sajv 

"Magna  mtnoniue  ferse,  qunnim  pari*  altenilitcs; 
Altera  dispensus,  uuaiMi"  (ii^n.i  lu  iri."  \<  , 

On  approaching  the  peiioti  wlien  Juliiiston  pub- 
lished his  transl.ation  of  the  Psalms  of  fJavni,  we 
cannot  help  l>cing  struck  with  the  circutHstances 
under  which  he  appears  to  have  formed  the  desu;nL 
Dr.  Kaglesham  badt  in  the  year  i6ao,  pulilisbea  a 
criticism  of  cmmderable  length,  for  the  purpose  of 

•  Benson's  "life''  ^cciucd  to  Johnston's  Ptalmt,  vi.  . 

*  "Quod  ex  carmine  mamwcriplo  ia  AdvoottuniB  ttlli» 
theca,  Edinbuigi  scnrato,  intaUiiiBMia.**  The  ctranitiMt 
IN  raeatioocd  ia  Sir  Robert  SihHld*a  WUiegnMt  Sam*, 
which  ihoaihaota  "«ana«i,"aa]r  he  AaMS.  fifanA«(> 
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provii^  that  the  pabUc  voice  bad  erred  in  th«  merit 
it  allowed  to^aauuMB^  Tenkm  of  the  Pialnu,  and 

modestly  dispbytng  a  translation  of  I'salm  civ., 
of  his  own  workmansliip,  between  which  and  the 
psahiis  of  J'uchanan  he  challcnjjed  a  comparis^jn.* 
L)r.  William  Barclay  penned  a  critical  answer  to  this 
challenge,'  and  Johnston  made  a  fierce  stroke  at  the 
offender,  in  a  latirical  article  in  the  Pmrtrga^  which 
he  cdls  "Consfllnm  CoHegit  Medid  Parisienii*  de 
Mania  Hypernmri  Medica-^tri,"  fnmmcncing 
"QiUD  Buchanati-rii  mctlicAiccr  cnmina  muM« 
Oliiieit,  ct  quu  MjaoMtiBHWMlaa; 
Vidumu :  ci  quL>uiuot  tnetaam  Pkonit  aitet. 
Hie  rates,  uno  diximus  ore,  furit,"  &c. 

Johnston,  however,  did  not  consider  himself  in- 
capacitated  to  perform  a  wiirk  in  which  aiiDthcr  had 
failed,  and  he,  probably  at  that  perio<l,  formed  the 
resolution  of  writing  a  ver>.ion  of  the  pNalnis,  which 
he  afterwards  produced  under  the  autpicea,  and  with 
theadvtoe,  of  nis  friend  Laud,  which  ne  published  at 
I,  )U'!  n  an<i  Aberdeen  in  1637.  No  man  ever  com- 
miUcd  a  more  imprudent  act  for  his  own  fame;  as 
he  wxs  docjme'l  by  the  na'am-  of  his  task,  not  only  to 
equal,  but  to  excel,  one  of  the  (greatest  poets  in  the 
world.  Ilis  fame  was  not  increased  by  llie  proceed- 
ings of  his  cooentric  coantiynuui  lAiid'er,  who  many 
years  afterwatds  endeavoured  with  a  curious  {>ertina- 
city  to  raise  the  fame  of  Jolni'.fnti's  version  far  above 
that  of  liuchanan.  Mr.  Auditor  Benson,  a  man 
better  known  for  his  benevolence  than  his  acuteness, 
was  made  the  trumpet  of  Jolinston's  fame.  This 
gentleman  published  three  editiona  of  Johnston's 
pnlms;  ooe  of  which,  printed  in  1741,  and  dedicated 
to  Prince  George,  afterwards  George  III.,  is  orna- 
mented with  a  very  fine  portrait  of  the  jKK't  by 
Vcrtue  after  Jamesone,  and  is  amply  illustrated  with 
notes.  The  lealous  editor  received  as  his  rcwanl 
from  the  literary  world,  a  couplet  in  the  Dmuiad,  in 
wliieh.  In  allusion  to  his  having  procaied  the  erection 
of  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  Milton  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  it  is  said, 

"On  twD  unequal  criischcs  propi  he  came, 
Mttton'k  on  this,  un  th.<t  unc  JIuhnston's  luune." 

A  late  writer,  considerably  versed  in  classidl  and 
biblical  criticism — Mr.  Tennant — finds,  that  even 
after  the  Inxnriant  lervidness  of  Bndianan,  there  is 

much  to  a<lmire  in  the  calm  tastcfulness  and  n  !i^':<u]s 
feeling  of  Johnston,  and  that  the  work  of  tlu-  ]at:er 
!■»  not  only  a  more  f.iithful  translation,  but  ^iven  in 
a  manner  better  suited  (in  his  opinion)  to  the  strains 
of  the  holy  minstrel,  thxin  that  followed  by  the  fiery 
genius  of  Buchanan,  when  restricted  to  translation. 
**He  is  not,**  remarks  this  author,  "tempted  like 
Buchanan,  by  V;i.  Inxdriancc  of  pliraseolo^^y,  and  by 
the  necessity  of  tillin;^'  up,  by  sn?nc  means  or  i>!her, 
metrical  stanziis  of  prcscribctl  ami  inexorable  !cnL;th, 
to  expatiate  from  the  psalmist's  simplicity,  and 
weaken,  by  circumlocution,  what  he  roust  needs  beat 
out  and  expand.  I  lis  diction  is  therefore  more  firm 
and  nervous,  and,  though  not  absolutely  Hebrn^n, 
makes  a  nearer  n;  ]  roach  to  the  unadorned  energy 
of  Jewry.  Accordingly,  all  the  sublime  passages 
are  read  with  more  touching  effect  in  his  than  in 
Buchanan's  translation:  he  has  many  beautiful  and 
even  powerftd  lines,  tnch  as  can  scarce  be  matched 
by  his  more  poptilar  competitor;  the  style  of  John- 
ston jwssessing  somewhat  of  Ovidian  case,  accom- 
panied with  streni^lh  atui  simplicity,  wliilc  tlie  tragic 
pomp  and  worldly  parade  of  Seneca  and  Frudentius 
are  move  afliMied  hy  Badtanan.*" 

'  F.i{lis<*niti  C'crtamcn  cum  (ior^jio  HtlciuUHUM piO DifSllatB 
Piiraphrxsccn  I'&alnii  civ.    Londun.  16x11. 

*  BarcUti  Judicium  de  Cerumine  EgliaesiB CUSS  BoduWHW 
pro  Digniute  PanphrMeo*  Pwdmi  civ. 

*£d.  Lit,  TiNwaM/,  iia,  aly. 


Let  OS  conclude  this  sabiect  with  remarking  the 
pecnlfatr  ctrcnmstanceb  that  while  Scotland  has  pro* 

duced  two  Ijitin  vendont  of  the  psalms,  rivals  in  ex- 
cellence, the  talent  of  the  whole  nation  has  been 
uiKiMc  t'j  ]iroducc  any  Kii^lish  version  winch  can  be 
considered  as  their  equal  in  point  of  versification. 
In  1641  Johnston  died  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  gone 
on  a  visa  to  a  dawditfr  aMiiied  to  a  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Besides  the  works  already 
mcntionctl,  he  wrote  ,\fusit  Aulicir,  addressed  to  his 
eminciit  contemixiraries,  translated  Solomon's  Song, 
the  Creed,  and  tlie  Lord's  i'rayer,  and  edited  the 
Ddithc  Foitantm  Sctdorum,  in  which  he  introduced 
not  a  few  of  bis  own  productions.  H  is  works  were 
published  at  Mtddleouig,  in  1642,  by  his  friend 
Scott  of  Scotstarvet.  'fhe  representatives  of  his 
family  are  Sir  William  Johnston  of  Hilton  in  Aber- 
deenshire, and  Mr.  Jolmston  of  V'iewficld  in  llie 
same  county. 

'llie  brother  of  the  poet  was  a  man  of  some  local 
celebrity;  he  was  Dr.  William  Johnston,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  Marischal  Collie  of  Abeidcen. 
"He  was"  &ays  WcKlrow,  "ane  learned  and  expe- 
riencc<l  pbysitian.  He  wrote  on  the  mathematics 
His  skill  in  the  Latin  was  truly  Ciceronmi."* 

JOH27STONE,  Mrs.  Christum  Isobeu  This 
talented  literary  bdy  and  popular  novelist  wa$  bom 

in  Fifeshirc  in  1781.  When  very  young  she  nar- 
ried  a  Mr.  M'Leish,  whom  she  was  afterwards  com- 
pelled to  divorce.  Her  second  and  last  hiisbaii<l 
was  Mr.  John  Johnstone,  schoolmaster  at  Dunferm* 
line,  to  WMm  she  was  married  about  the  year  i8l3. 
Having  removed  to  Inverness,  where  Mr.  Johnstone 
purchued  the  Imtmets  Courier,  of  whidi  he  also 
became  editor,  the  litmiry  talents  of  his  wife  so 
effectually  aided  him,  that  the  paper  soon  acquired 
a  character  superior  to  that  of  most  of  our  provincial 
journals.  While  residing  in  Inverness  she  also 
wrote  Ckm  Aifym,  a  NatwmU  Tale,  which  was  pub- 
lished anonjrmously  at  Edinbun^  in  1815,  and  ob> 
tained  great  popularity.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels 
were  already  bringing  Scotlanil  into  vo^ue,  and 
several  writers  were  throwing  themselves  into  the 
popular  current;  but  of  all  the  followers  of  the 
"Great  Unknown,"  none  was  received  with  greater 
favour  than  Mrs.  Johaatooe.  Although  the  memoiy 
of  Clan  Albyn  is  now  cittiqguished  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  myriads  of  novels  which  havesucceeded 
it,  the  recollections  of  the  vigorous  sketches  in  that 
work  both  of  Highland  and  Lowland  characters  and 
scenery,  and  those  of  the  disasters  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  campaign  in  Spain,  are  still  fresh  among 
many  whose  lives  commenced  with  the  present  cen* 
tury.  Having  sold  the  Jmtemess  Countr,  Mrs. 
Johnstone  removed  with  her  husband  to  Edinburgh, 
where  she  was  enga^red  by  Mr.  Blackwood  the  pub- 
lisher to  write  another  novel:  in  consct^ucnce  she 
produced  her  EUutbeth  de  Bruce,  a  tale  of  which  the 
locaUty  and  events  we  putly  of  Scottish  and  partly 
of  Irish  diaracter.  It  was  paUidied  to  1827,  but 
allhont^h  superior  to  Clan  Altytt,  it  scarcely  obtained 
the  same  popularity.  Either  the  standard  of  the 
author  of  \Vaverley  w;us  too  high,  or  his  imitators  too 
numerous,  to  insure  success  in  such  a  kind  of  com- 
petition. It  is  only  justice,  however,  to  Mrs.  John> 
stone  to  add,  that  while  the  nanal  impression  of 
a  three>volnnMd  novel  was  500  copies,  the  pub* 
lishcr  jirinted  aOOO  of  F.Hz.ihdh  ,/,•  /hur,;  an^!  that 
of  these  about  laoo  or  1400  copies  were  sold  at  the 
icgolar  price. 


4  CmtiUertia  •/  Scottish  IVrittrt,  pnblttbed  by  Mr.  Mvd- 
BWBt,  Eawmib,  i*l3b  Pi  *Mi 
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Mn.  Jobiutoae  and  Ker  husband  being  now  com- 
mitted to  literBtore,  embailted  in  it  with  hearty  and 

mutual  7mI  ;  the  latter  op«-neH  .i  printing-office  in 
St.  James'  Square,  and  Mr.  Wackwood  and  Mr. 
Johnstone  having  purchased  the  cofnri^ht  nf  the 
Edinburgh  ilWkly  Chronicle,  the  printer  anti  his 
talented  wife  became  the  joint  editors  of  the  news- 
paper. But  while  tbdr  news  in  poUtks  were  those 
of  die  liberal  party,  Mr.  Bladcwood  was  heart  and 
soul  with  the  Tories,  which  made  a  lasting  co-pro- 
prietorship impossible;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
jncoinp:i;il>;Iity  <>f  temper,  tlu'  iitiion  was  dissolveil, 
and  ihf  Ciuonkli  sold.  The  Johnstones  now  threw 
them>clves  into  other  literary  undertakings,  the 
chief  of  which  was  tiie  periodtad  called  Tkt  Stluol' 
master,  supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest  series  of 
our  cheap  literature  in  Edinburgh,  the  plan  rif  ^vhich 
was  first  suggested  by  Mrs.  Johnstone,  .iiul  after- 
wards maturc<l  by  licr  husband.  .\s  it  was  the 
first,  it  was  also  one  of  the  best,  of  our  Kdinburgh 
cheap  and  popular  Ittenlare,  as  none  of  its  followers 
can  Ibe  said  to  have  aarpasse<i  the  SclmlmuuUr. 
But  it  was  too  good  to  be  highly  i>o]iular:  the  im- 
portance of  its  articles  an<i  the  talent' with  which 
they  were  discus.sct!  was  "caviare  to  the  imdtituilc," 
while  its  cheap  price  repelled  those  rc.iilers  who 
estimated  the  value  of  literature  merely  by  the  amount 
of  its  cost.  On  this  account  it  was  found  necessary 
to  rndge  the  publication  into  Jtkmtor^s  Mamaame^ 
which  was  pablislwd  tnonthly  Ibr  a  eoosidenble 
pcrioil  at  eigntpence.  This  new  periodical,  in  which 
politics  were  almost  wholly  avoi(le<i,  and  subjects  ot 
literary  and  social  interest  chiefly  discusseii,  pro- 
mised  to  l>e  successful,  when  a  difficulty  occurred : 
Tiuts  Maj^azine  was  also  printed  at  St.  James' 
Square  office,  and  both  magazines  were  issn(Bd  bgr 
the  same  publisher.  A  compromise  was  the  conse- 
quence, by  which  Johnston/ s  Afiij^aziiii-  was  absoibed 
into  that  of  Tait,  while  the  latter,  still  retaining  the 
name  of  7',i:!'i  Mijgijz/ire,  was  reduced  from  its 
monthly  price  of  half-a-crown  to  a  sliilling.  It  was 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  to  both  parties,  while  the 
poptiiaritx  of  the  periodical  in  dds  new  fonn  was 
insured  by  the  appointment  of  Mn.  Johnstone  to  he 
its  chief  contributor  and  diTBdor.  .Mtli<nig!i  she 
%vas  nominally  the  editor,  her  authority  w.is  sul>ject 
to  the  cm\r  1  of  Mr.  Tait,  who  still  retaineti  the 
principal  niana|;ement,  and  thus  she  acted  the  same 
part  for  Taits  Ma^zine  that  Wilson  did  for 
BlackmootCt.  AAcr  the  accession  of  Mrs.  Johnstone 
to  Tai^s  Magawine  it  was  inspired  with  new  life, 
and  rose  rapidly  in  popularity,  while  this  success 
was  owing  not  so  much  to  the  political  articles 
it  contained,  as  to  its  elaborate,  able,  and  just  criti- 
cisms, which  were  written  almost  exdusively  by 
Mrs.  Johnstone.  It  may  be  remarked  also,  that 
although  a  just  she  was  a  gentle  critic,  and  wherever 
true  merit  appeared  in  the  subjects  of  her  review,  or 
the  promise  of  future  excellence,  she  was  always 
careful,  with  feminine  gentleness,  to  prnnt  out  the 
one  and  encourage  the  other. 

The  next  separate  worlc  published  by  Mrs.  John* 
stone  after  Clan  Albyn  and  Elkaheth  de  Bmee,  was 
Uvetand  Voyaget of Drakt,  Cavendisk,and Dampier, 
including  a  History  of  the  fiuccaneers.  This  work, 
which  formexl  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
("a!)inct  Library,  was  publishc<l  m  1831,  and  in  the 
following  year  appeared  her  Alights  of  the  Round 
Table,  a  punnine  title,  in  whidi  were  included  a 
series  of  lively  tales  and  sketches.  This  she  always 
considered  as  the  best  of  her  works  of  fiction.  But 
a  still  more  popular  work  was  the  Edinburgh  Tales, 
chiefly  written  by  herself  in  the  Sfhorlmmitr,  John- 
itoti^t  Ma^autu^  and  Tait's  Maguane^  and  which 


were  now  published  with  several  contribntioBS  of 
other  writers  in  a  regular  series,  m  weftly  anmben 

and  monthly  parts,  and  which  when  finished  e(NB« 
posed  three  large  volumes.  These  were  so  popular, 
that  in  their  weekly  and  monthly  form  more  than 
30,000  copies  were  sold,  whde  in  their  collective 
form  they  stdl  obtained  a  considerable  sale.  Of 
these  tales,  bjrlar  the  best  are  Mis.  Jolmstone's  ow^ 
while  the  largest  of  the  series—  VMet  Homittan  and 
the  Western  Exclusit>es—Tac  equal  to  her  best  pro- 
ductions. Few  sketches,  indeed,  of  (ilasgow  society 
at  the  I  ej^inninp  of  llie  present  centiir)'  are  at  all  to 
be  compared  with  those  contained  in  the  Western  hx' 
rlusnes.  The  last  and  also  the  roost  popular  of  all 
her  works  which  we  have  occasion  to  noition,  bore 
the  IblloNs  ing  w  elt*known  title,  The  CmA  amd  Hotitt' 
wifis  Ma  tiuiil.  A  Prae  tic  al  System  of  Modern  Domestic 
Cookery  and  Family  Matiagenient.  By  Mrs.  Mar- 
^•iiirt  Dodds,  of  the  Clakiim  /t:ti.  Si.  A\  ttans.  It 
W.-US  written  at  the  earlier  period  of  her  life  in  Inver- 
ness, and  besides  l>eing  lively  and  fiinciful  in  style, 
with  the  principal  epicures  of  Scott's  St.  Konadt 
Well  and  other  popular  novels  as  the  principal 
speakers  and  actors,  the  valuable  directions  and  re- 
ceipts CDiitauied  in  it  made  it  theoraclcof  the  kitchen, 
and  Meg  Dodds'  CihUen'  became  a  hojist  hold  word. 
This  combination  indeed  of  the  lively  and  witty 
with  the  wise  and  the  practical,  formed  thc  dlicf 

attraction  of  the  work ;  it  was  the  new  enperiaacnt  of 
investing  culinary'  operations  with  the  chaims  of 

r<ivcl-writing  ;  and  even  those  who  did  not  care  r>r 
luxurious  dinners  were  interested  in  the  directions 
l^iven  for  c(jnci">cting  them,  and  the  alluring  style  in 
which  these  directions  were  conveyed.  This  singu- 
lar volume  was  in  such  great  demand,  that  in  1S58 
ten  editions  of  it  had  appeared,  and  b%m  the  sale 
Mis.  Johnstone  derived  a  regular  revenue  for  the  icst 
of  her  life. 

Willie  her  popularity  in  the  literar}'  worKI  w^< 
great,  and  al«  .-iys  increasing,  "her  manner  of  hie," 
writes  one  of  her  bif^raphers,  "was  that  of  a  jicrfect 
gentlewoman.  She  might  have  easily  obtauicd  a 
greater  name  in  the  world  if  she  had  soucht  it  She 
sought  it  not.   Even  the  good  she  did  was  often 

concealed  from  tliosc  for  wlu^m  it  was  doi  e.  M.iry 
persons  now  occupy  res[>ecl;ible  jmsitions  in  the 
world  who  are  indebted  exclusively  to  the  plans  of 
this  gentlewoman — devised  without  solicitation,  and 
untold  when  they  were  successful.  ,  .  ,  Whenever 
she  thought  that  it  was  within  her  power  to  beuscM 
to  those  with  whom  she  had  in  any  way  become  ac- 
quainted, however  slightly,  but  so  far  as  induceil  her 
to  believe  that  their  conduct  would  support  her  rec'ini- 
mendation,  she  said  nothing  on  the  subject  to  tl  oni, 
but  sought  to  accomplish  her  object.  If  she  foiled, 
no  hopes  had  been  erected  to  be  cast  down  again; 
and  if  she  succeeded,  the  success  was  seldom  told 
by  herself,  and  thc  originator  of  some  change  ia  life 
w  as  not  alwa\s  known — jveihaps  in  s<"inie  c.ises  nerrr 
known — to  hijn  whose  course  of  life  was  cliat?i;e  l. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  after  t^b  Mr^ 
Johnstone's  connection  with  Taii't  Magaxtne  ceased, 
and  that  she  retired  into  private  TSh  with  the  com- 
petence which  her  industry  had  acqaired.  At  IcQ^^ 
full  of  years,  honoured  by  society,  and  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  her,  slsedied  at  E<linburgli  on  .\U(;. 36, 
1857.  Her  alTectionate  husband,  thc  director  ami 
often  the  partaker  of  her  literar)'  exertions,  follow iil 
in  a  few  months  after,  and  over  their  gnve  m  the 
Grange  Cemetery  stands  an  elegant  obdisk  with  the 
following  inscription:  "Mrs.  Chrisli-in  Isobd  Jote- 
stone,  died26  .August  1S57,  aged  76.  John  JollluKWC 
died  3  Novvn5f>er  U illowmg,  aged  78.  A  memorial  OJ 
literary  excellence  and  private  worth,  trected  lSj& 
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JOHNSTON,  G  EORGE,  M.  D.  This  distii^ished 
aatoialist,  and  attractive  writer  in  natntal  science, 
was  bom  in  1798k  but  of  what  parentage  we  have 
*e«n  no  record.  He  was  destined  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  apprenticed  to  Dr.  Abercrombie  of 
Eiiinburj^h,  who,  in  iiiti  day,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  nictiical  practitioners  of  Britain.  Having 
^one  through  the  usual  medical  education  and  prac- 
tical training,  George  Johnston  graduated  in  Edin- 
tiai]gh  in  1819,  and  afterwards  settled  down  in  the 
general  practice  of  his  profession  at  Berwick-Uf>on- 
'I'wecd.  Havinjj  ac'mircd  a  taste  at  Edinburjjh  for 
the  study  of  natural  history,  it  was  so  suited  to  his 
inquiring  mind  and  refined  poetical  temperament 
that  he  continued  to  prosecate  it  till  the  end  of  his 
life;  and  although  occupied  wiA  a  laborious  profes- 
sional practice,  which  leaves  small  leisure  or  inclina- 
tion lor  other  pursuits,  the  works  which  he  published 
in  natural  history  have  sufficed  to  establish  his  name 
among  the  most  distinguished  writers  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

At  the  tine  when  Dr.  Johnston  first  settled  as  a 
medical  practitioner  in  Berwick-apon-Tweed,  little 
was  known  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  to 
which  he  devoted  liis  attention;  and  thus,  altliou<;h  be 
stood  alone,  he  occujMeil  a  field  in  wliicli  his  re- 
searches mijjht  go  on  without  a  rival,  an<l  which,  by 
the  right  of  pre-occupation,  he  could  make  his  own 
for  the  time  beii^  And  nobly  did  be  justify  the 
advantages  of  sncn  a  starting-point.  After  he  had 
cstab!ishe<l  himself  in  Berwick,  he  proceeded  to 
publish  the  results  of  his  inquiries  in  the  various 
natural  history  journals  and  the  transactions  of  natu- 
ral history  societies.  Thus  his  principal  papery  in- 
dicating  the  wide  range  of  his  sjinpatny  wUh  natural 
objects,  his  remarkable  powers  of  observation,  and 
his  sound  and  cautious  judgment,  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  j^mrnaJ,  the  Mit^asine  of 
NiUural  /futory^  the  A  finals  of  Natural  llistory  (of 
which  latterly  he  was  one  of  the  e<litors),  the  Transac- 
ttent  c/  tiu  Natural  llistory  Seeiety  fifNemattU^  and 
the  Pr9Utiing$«fthe  BarmkkMre  NdhiraHsti  Club, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  But  the  work 
by  which  he  was  best  known  to  the  scientific  world 
at  large,  and  \s!iiv:li  [»  fl)aps  will  constitute  the  most 
lasting  monument  of  his  fame,  was  his  History  of 
British  Zoophytes.  Of  this  important  work  we  see 
the  original  elements  in  his  "Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Recent  Zoophytes  found  on  the  Const  of  Durham," 
which  appeared  in  tht^  second  volume  of  the  Trans- 
ac  tions  of  the  .\'a!ittal  History  Society  cf  i\'~i'>ast!e- 
upon-  7'yne,  and  in  his  Catalo^'ue  of  the  Z<i<  iph\  its  of 
Berwickshire,  "published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ber- 
wickshire  Naturalisti  Club.  His  great  original  //«- 
iaryo/  Britisk  Ztoffytet  was  jpaUkhed  first  in  £din- 
bargh  in  1838^  and  afterwards  a  second  edition  of  it 
was  issued  from  the  London  pres^,  in  1S47.  The 
work  was  welcomed  as  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
accurate  account  of  the  British  forms  of  these  animals 
we  yet  possessed;  an<i  to  enhance  its  value,  it  was 
beautifully  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Johnston.  But  while 
employed  upon  the  zoophytes,  the  sponges  and  coral- 
lines did  not  escape  his  notice,  and  in  1842  he  pub- 
lished .-/  History  of  Pridsh  Spons^es  and  I.ithophytes. 
This  work,  like  the  previous  one,  is  still  the  best  and 
most  complete  in  our  language  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats;  and  the  effect  of  both  was  to  raise 
the  reputation  not  only  of  the  author,  but  the  town  in 
which  he  dwelt,  so  that  Berwick,  only  distinguished  as 
yet  by  its  traditions  of  border  warfare,  had  now  be- 
come --o  notalile  in  science,  as  to  lie  ^-carcely  second  to 
Scibome.  The  subjects  indee*!  which  employed  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Johnston  had  not  the  same  attractive  ami 
pi^ular  interest  as  those  on  which  White  of  Selbome 


had  written;  but  his  lively  fancy  and  el^ant  pleas* 
ing  style  could  impart  to  them  a  charm  whicn  de- 
valcfl  them  from  their  dulness  and  appucnt  insig- 
nificance into  objects  of  popular  importance.  Having 
devoted  much  of  his  attcnti  in  to  the  moliusca,  as 
appears  from  many  of  his  papers  on  the  subject,  Dr. 
Johnston  published  in  1850  his  Introduetion  A>  CVw»« 
thotogy^  or  Yemenis  of  the  Natural  History  of  Mol- 
lusems  Ammats.  This  is  a  delightlul  literary  per* 
formanoe,  and  full  of  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
structure  and  habits  of  the  shell  -  fishes  of  Great 
Britain. 

Hitherto  we  have  vicweil  this  excellent  naturalist 
ranging  aOMlQg  soophytes  and  lithophytes,  Crustacea 
and  mollnscs,  and  all  the  forms  of  invertebrate  liiie. 
Wherever  he  went  he  observed;  Us  professional 

visits  were  made  with  restless  inquiring  eye  to  what- 
ever was  interesting  in  the  kingdom  of  nature;  and 
even  while  slandiiij:,'  upon  the  sea-shore,  evciy  object 
which  the  waves  deposited  upon  the  sand  arrested 
his  attention,  Mid  become  n  subject  of  study.  To 
him  the  sea  was  a  popoloos  ud  hving  world,  instead 
of  a  picturesque  mass  of  water,  ••ft  is  very  true," 
he  said,  "tliat  I  have  lier-n  a  scholar  for  many  years 
in  the  lxx)k  of  nature;  antl  I  luwe  taught  myself  to 
take  note  of,  and  pleasure  in.  tlio-c  works  \s  ith  which 
the  Creator  has  crowded  anti  adorned  the  paths  I 
daily  walk ;  and  sure  I  am  that  now  I  can  see  and 
appreciate  a  bean^  and  excellence  where  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  Impressed  me."  Such  was  his 
declaration  in  the  preface  to  a  new  work  entitled 
Terra  I.indtsfarnensts,  of  the  fii"st  volume  of  which. 
The  Natural  History  of  the  Eastern  Borders,  Dr. 
Johnston  was  the  author.  The  field  over  which  it 
ranged  comprised  the  whole  of  Berwickshire,  the 
liberties  of  Berwick,  North  Durham,  and  the  irame* 
diately  adjacent  parts  of  Northumberland  and  Rox- 
burghshire; and  while  the  specific  object  of  the 
volume  was  to  describe  the  "botany"  of  that  dis- 
trict, it  was  abundantly  interspersed  with  anecdote 
and  folkUore,  l^cnd,  poetry,  and  biography,  local 
objects  and  scenery  to  interest  every  reader.  To  the 
active  mind  of  its  author,  however,  such  a  produc- 
tion was  a  recreation  and  relief  from  more  severe 
studies,  to  whicli  he  returned  with  re<loubled  ardour. 
He  had  long  been  in%'estigating  the  annelida,  the 
true  worms  of  the  naturalist,  but  a  greatly  neglected 
branch  of  British  socdMgr,  and  bad  written  several 
papers  on  British  uineUi&  and  Irish  annelides^  which 
were  greatly  ndmired*  and  had  called  the  attention 
of  nnturallsts  to  the  subject.  Thus  encouraged  to 
persevere,  ho  had  made  preparations  for  writing  a 
complete  work  on  British  annelides,  when  he  was 
seized  frith  ptnlyns,  and  died  on  the  3d  of  Jnty, 
1855. 

The  nnexpected  death  of  Dr.  Johnston  was  la. 

mente<l  in  the  scientific  wur'd  as  no  ordinaPr-  be- 
reavement. To  a  mind  untiied  in  investitjntioii,  and 
which  phenomena,  however  minute,  o  niM  not  escajie, 
he  added  those  powers  of  eloquence  and  charms  of 
imagination  which  adorned  whatever  he  touched,  and 
invested  the  humblest  objecU  of  nature  with  new 
interest  and  beauty.  He  resembled  Indeed  the  la- 
mented Hugh  Millar,  although  in  a  ilifTerent  fu-M  of 
natural  science.  It  was  his  observant  e\e  lluit  litst 
detected  the  new  water-weed  (.•/ nachans  alsntaitrtim ) 
in  the  lake  at  Dunse  Castle  m  183S,  and  again  in 
the  waters  of  the  Whitender  in  1841.  His  interest 
in  science  was  also  manifested  not  onlj  in  his  writ* 
ings,  but  the  societies  with  which  he  was  connected. 
He  was  an  active  member,  if  not  also  the  founder, 
of  the  Berwickshire  Natural  Histor>-  Club,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Ray  Society  for  the  publica- 
tion of  works  on  natural  history,  and  was  one  of  th« 
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secrt'trirics  of  the  society  till  his  (!ea!h.  With  reparri 
to  his  jiLTsi)n.il  ami  priwitc  character,  one  ot'  his 
biographers  adds,  "He  was  a  man  of  ihe  most  genial 
and  kindly  disposition,  and  greatly  bdoved  in  tlie 
dtcte  of  niUuiaUtU  by  whom  he  was  sonoonded,  and 
whom  he  often  met  In  the  NatoiaUsts*  Field  Clnb  he 

had  cstaWishcd.  He  was  well  rcn  !  in  tliL-  literature 
of  natural  history,  and  nothiiig  dciiL^iitcd  li;in  more 
than  imparting  his  co[iious  stores  nl'  information  to 
Others.  His  corrtspondcnce  was  extensive,  and  many 
a  living  nataialist  is  indebted  to  him  for  encourage- 
meotiathepiOMcntiaiiofhiacarlicst  laboun."  Such 
ma  the  man  who  contributed  so  larj^ely  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  natural  history  of  Great  liritain,  and  who, 
alth  iui;h  half-buried  in  a  humble  positiun  and  ob- 
scure border  t<jwn,  olitaine<l  SO  lugll  and  Kl  Wide  a 
renow  n  in  the  scientific  world. 

JOHNSTONS;  jAMUi  a  physician  of  some  emi- 
nence,  was  bom  at  Annan  in  the  year  1730.  He 

was  the  fourth  SOa  of  John  Johnstone,  Esq.,  of  Gala- 
bank,  one  of  the  oldest  branches  of  the  family  of  that 
name.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  classical 
education  from  Dr.  Henry,  the  well-known  author 
of  the  History  of  Great  Britain.  The  science  of 
medicine  be  studied  first  in  Edinburgh  and  after- 
wards in  Paris;  and  such  was  his  progrcu  in  these 
studies,  that  he  took  the  dcj^ree  of  1  )octor  of  Medicine 
lieforc  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first  year.  On 
this  occasion  he  published  a  thesis,  Dc  Aeris  Factitii 
/n^erio  in  Corpore  ffumano,  which  discovered  an 
abUity  that  procured  him  numy  valuable  firiendt. 
On  completing  his  education,  Dr.  Johnstone  com- 
menced practice  at  Kidderminster,  in  Worcestershipe, 
where  he  quickly  acquired  a  great  <legree  of  cdcl  rity 
by  the  successful  manner  in  which  he  treated  a  ]  ecu- 
liar  epidemic,  called,  from  its  remarkable  virvilcnce 
in  that  locality,  the  Kidderminster  fever.  Of  this 
fever,  and  his  mode  of  treating  it,  he  published  an 
account  In  1758,  an  exceedingly  important  treatise, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  pointing  out  the  power 
of  miner;il-,  and  vapours  to  correct  or  de^tioy  jnitriil 
febrile  contagion.  This  discovery,  now  so  frequently 
and  successfully  employed  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  infection,  and  in  purifying  infected  places,  tboush 
since  claimed  by  others,  bdon^  beyond  all  doubt 
to  Ur.  Johnstone:  who  pointed  out  also  the  simple 

erocess  by  which  it  was  to  be  effected — viz.  by  pour- 
Ig  a  little  vitriolic  acid  on  cominon  salt. 
Dr.  Johnstone  was  well  known  in  the  learned 
world  by  several  interesting  publications  on  subjects 
connected  with  his  profcssioa.  and  sevend  im- 
pottant  addltioas  wlridt  he  made  to  the  general  stock 
of  medical  knowledge.  Amongst  these  was  the  dis- 
covery  of  a  cure  for  the  ganglion  of  the  nerves  and 
of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

P'rom  Kiddenninster  he  removed  to  Worcester, 
where  he  continuctl  to  practise  till  within  a  few  days 
of  bis  death,  which  happened  in  1803,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  1^.  His  death  was  mndi  regretted, 
and  it  was  then  considered  tliat  the  medical  .science 
had  by  th.at  event  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 
Dr.  Johnstone  acquires  no  small  degree  of  adiiitional 
celebrity  from  his  having  been  the  intimate  fnend  of 
the  amiable  George  Lord  I.yttletoo,  and  from  his 
being  the  author  of  the  affecting  account  of  that 
nobleman's  death  inserted  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
IJtvs  of  the  Poets. 

In  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
Da'iilri,<:,'i  /  ■:!ti-rf,  he  says — "Lord  liacon  reckons 
it  a  great  dcfictency  m  biography  that  it  is  for  the 
most  part  oonfimd  to  the  actions  oi*  kings  and  princes, 
and  a  few  peiwms  of  high  lanlc,  while  the  memory 
«f  men  distinguished  for  woith  and  goodnns  ia  the 


lower  ranks  of  life  has  l)een  only  preserved  by  tn- 
dilion."  The  latter  character  \v.is  Dr.  J.ihnstonc's 
and  the  deficiency  would  indeed  have  been  great  had 
his  name  been  omitted  in  the  list  of  those  who  have 
deserved  well  of  thdr  coontiy  and  of  poateii^.  Ub 
general  character  and  conduct  are  spoicen  of  m  Imbi 
of  high  admiration  by  all  his  contemymrailet  WuH 
biographers;  and  the  serenity  of  his  death,  the  cheer- 
ful and  resigntni  spirit  in  whicli  he  contemplateti  and 
awaited  tiiat  event,  is  made  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  bistoixofhis  useful  but  onobtmsmUfe.  Hlscde* 
brityataimdicalpnwtitioMrtvwvctyfreiL  iad  Ua 
profesrional  shOl  was  fortunately  assocmted  vrith  a 
sing\ilar  degree  of  kindness  and  amenity  of  main.er — 
qualities  to  which  the  Rev.  Job  Orton,  a  man  himself 
celebrated  for  piety  and  talent,  thus  bears  testimony: 
— "I  left  Shrewsbury  auid  came  to  Kidderminster  that 
I  roi^ht  have  the  advice  of  a  verj'  able  and  skilful 
physician.  Dr.  Johnstone,  who  hath  always  proved 
himself  a  faithml  and  tender  friend,  to  whose  care 
a>  a  ]iliysician  I,  under  God,  owe  my  life,  and  to 
wliosc  friendship  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the 
greatest  comforts  of  it." 

Several  of  Dr.  Johnstone's  physiological  inquiries 
were  published  in  the  Pkihsopnieal  Tratuattionx^  and 
are  to  be  (bond  in  the  54th,  57th,  and  6o(h  volumes 
of  that  wwk.  They  were  afterwards  enlarged  and 
printed  Kporatdy. 

JOHNSTON,  James  F.  W.  This  excdlent  p»c 
tical  chemist,  who  applied  the  science  of  dicinlstiy 
to  agriculture^  vras  bom  at  Paisley  hi  1796^  bat  m 
infimcy  and  boyhood,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 

migrations  of  his  father,  he  first  removed  to  Man- 
clicster,  and  afterwards  to  Kilmarnock  in  Ayrshire. 
During  this  time  his  education  had  been  going  on; 
and  resolving  to  devote  himself  to  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, he  studied  at  the  university  of  Glaigiow, 
supporting  himself  in  the  meantime^  like  many  of 
his  fellow-students,  by  private  teaching.  Haring 
finished  his  courses  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotl.Tud; 
he  also  opened  a  school  at  Durham,  arid  soinced 
himself  with  its  drudgen'  while  he  patiently  a\va:icd 
the  uncertain  dianoes  of  derical  promotion.  P'rom 
this  uncertain  position,  however,  he  was  ddlvcied 

by  a  marri.^ge  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late 
Thomas  Ridley,  Esq.,  of  Park  End.  Possessing  by 
this  union  a  c<Jir.j  <  letit  income,  he  abandnneti  his 
school,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry, 
to  which  he  had  long  felt  a  pnefevence,  and  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  science  he  removed  to  Sweden,  and 
became  the  ^  u]  il  of  the  celebrated  BeiteUns.  His 
proficiency  was  so  rapid  and  remarkable,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  chemist  so  fully  cstablisheti,  ifelt 
before  returning  to  Scotland  in  1S33,  he  «p- 
|iointed  to  the  rca(lep>hip  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
in  tlie  university  of  Durham,  then  newly  establbhed, 
the  chaige  being  kept  vacant  until  his  letum  ftoni 
Sweden.  This  appointment  he  ictahied  until  bis 
decease,  although  he  made  the  nci^^hl^iurhood  of 
I-ldmliur^h  h-s  regular  home,  giving  his  .iilenJance 
during  tcrin  time  only  at  Durh.im. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  readership,  IV  ;c-H>r 
Johnston  appem  to  have  chiefly  confine!  hm  v  ii  to 
researches  in  pore  diemistiy,  and  in  this  p<n^ 
he  produced  a  valuable  series  of  papers  oa  tlw 

Chemistry  of  the  A'esifis,  an<l  other  smiii.ir  sahjeclfc 
This,  however,  was  too  narrow  a  range  for  '1* 
practical  and  expansive  mind  of  the  prolcssor.  and 
in  1S40  the  periwl  arrived  when  his  general  rrpuM- 
tion  was  to  commence.  In  that  year  Lieb.^  ^^'^ 
before  the  British  Association  his  t'reatise  on  t'i/«- 
istry  afplud  to  A^ria^ltrt  wd  Physiolegy,  «•» 
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Johnston  enthusiastically  threw  his  mind  into  the 
subject.  His  pniper  vocation  had  been  su^estcd; 
he  devoted  binuelf  at  onoe  to  the  study  of  aencultural 
diemistry,  and  soon  afterwuds  he  defivered  a  coune 

of  lectures  in  that  departownt  of  the  science  to  the 
Durham  Cuun'y  Agricultural  Society,  which,  com- 
mencing; in  1S41,  were  limshed  in  1S44,  an<i  coni- 
posol  when  ijul>li^hed,  during  the  last  year  alK>vc 
mentioned,  one  lar^e  octavo  volume.  During  the 
iaaue  in  ports  of  this  pablicatioo,  which  conUined 
the  pith  and  substance  of  his  lectures,  the  attention 

not  merely  of  the  practical  fanners  of  En^'land,  l)ut 
those  uf  Scotland  al>o,  was  pi)\vfrlully  attracted  to 
the  sid>jcct;  and  while  his  Lcditra  on  Aip'icultural 
Cktmistry  and  Geology  conlirmeU  his  reputation 
as  the  chief  British  authority  in  this  important  de- 
paitment,  ia  18^  when  the  Agricultural  Chemistry 
AsKK^ation  of  Seothmd  was  established,  Professor 
John-ston  was  elected  as  the  fittest  person  to  hold 
the  office  of  its  chemist.  His  laboratory  in  Edinburgh 
thus  became  the  central  point  of  the  agricultural 
chemistry  of  his  native  country,  and  durine  the  five 
yean  in  which  he  held  this  office  his  asaiauity  was 
unwearied,  while  his  researches,  which  were  of  ex- 
traonlinary  extent  and  immense  practical  utility, 
inspired  our  farmers  with  a  scientific  intelligence  of 
their  profession  to  which  hitherto  they  had  been 
almost  entilcljrstniBgers.  As  the  Agricultural  Chem- 
irtiy  AaMdation  Ibr  Scotland  had  been  esublished 
only  Ibr  five  ycafs,  beinff  incorporated  at  the  end  of 
that  lime  with  the  Hi;^'nl,ind  Society,  Johnston  left 
Edinburgh,  and  returtied  to  his  penn.inetit  charge  at 
Durham. 

While  thus  actively  employed  in  expert mf-ntiiv.^, 
the  pen  of  the  professor  had  not  been  idle;  and 
bestoei  his  highly  popular  kaures,  he  published  a 
Catwckism  of  Agrieutt$iral  CkemiHry  and  Geo!oi^y, 
which  was  so  popular  that  thirty-three  editions  iiavc 
been  published  in  this  country  alune.  Nor  was  this 
all,  for  it  has  been  translated  into  nearly  every  lan- 
guage in  Europe,  an<l  been  widely  disseminated  over 
UW  united  Slates  of  .America,  where  his  reputation 
la  as  warmly  cherished  as  in  Britam,  and  where  his 
leaaons  find  a  fresher  and  wider  fidd  of  occupa- 
tion. Si)on  after  his  return  to  Durham  he  was 
invited  to  deliver  Icctuies  on  a;;ricultural  chemistry 
in  the  United  St.ucs  ami  Canada,  with  which  he 
complied;  and  oncoming  home  he  published  his 
wonc  entitled  Notam  North  Amtriea,  which  though 
less  proGMSiimal  than  his  other  writings,  contains 
important  ohsenrations  on  the  agriculture  and  general 
social  condition  of  North  .\merica,  and  its  vast 
rcsf>urces  in  soil  and  climate.  Besides  these  entire 
pnxluctions,  he  wrote  several  articles  which  were 
pablished  in  literary  and  scientific  ixiagaunca»  anoQg 
the  latter  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to.  mention  Biadk- 
laooitt  Alagatine  9sv\  the  Edinburgh  Keiufio.  But 
the  most  popular,  and  perhaps  the  most  u.seful,  of  all 
his  worlcs  was  the  Chemistry  0/  Common  Life,  w  hich 
be  commenced  only  two  ye.ars  before  he  died. 
Than  this  work  no  scientific  publication  h.is  Ucen 
more  popolar,  and  while  the  style  is  so  simple  as  to 
attract  general  readets,  and  so  intdligibie  as  to  be 
understood  by  the  most  unle.tmed,  the  subject  is 
of  such  vital  importance  that  all  feel  interested  in 
it.  I  he  l.x-,t  i'tf;rt  of  liis  pen  was  em()loyed  in  the 
production  of  a  kmdrctl  work  cntitlcti  the  Geohg)'  oj 
Common  Uf;  when  his  Career  was  unex|}ectedly 
tennioated.  He  had  been  upon  the  Contment  for 
several  months,  and  was  about  to  return  to  England, 
when  he  caught  cold,  but  did  not  njiprehend  any 
serious  results.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  reached 
his  home  in  Durham,  when  synijitoins  of  heinor- 
ihage  in  the  lungs  appeared^  and  he  died  of  a  rapid 
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decline  on  the  l8th  of  September,  1855,  aged  fifty- 
nine  years.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  scientific 
Triptdemus,  who  taught  mankind  at  laige  how  to 
cultivate  the  soil  to  the  best  advantage,  and  how  to 

use  its  protluce,  and  who  will  continue  to  Ix-  ihe 
iK-ncfactor  of  millions  who  may  be  ij^iioraiit  even 
of  his  iiaine.  llis  valuable  scientilic  ap]wratus  he 
generously  bequeathed  to  the  Free  Church  College 
of  Edtaibuigh. 

JOHNSfTON.  John,  a  Eatin  poet  and  cTassfcal 

scholar  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  earlier  part 
ot  the  seventeenth  century.  Though  this  individual 
is  one  lit  tiic  oniamenls  of  a  very  distinguished  age 
of  Scottish  literature,  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  ac* 
curatdy  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  previous 
to  the  year  1570,  as  in  1587  he  began  to  be  known 
totheworid.  He  stvles  himself  "Aljerdonensis;" 
and  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Crimond, 
he  was  prolwbly  Iwru  at  the  family  siat  near  Alnir- 
deen.  Dr.  M'Cric,  whose  minute  labours  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  literary  history  of  this 
period,  has,  among  other  fitcts  connected  with  John- 
ston (which  we  shall  here  carefully  recapitulate), 
discovered  the  name  of  his  master  from  the  last  will 
of  the  poet,  in  w  hicli  he  afTeclioiialely  leaves  to  that 
individual  his  white  cup  with  the  .silver  foot.'  The 
.same  instrument  appoints  as  one  of  his  executors, 
"Mr.  Robert  Johnston  of  Creimond,"  probably  his 
brother,  a  person  who  appears  to  have  been  in  1635 
clecte<l  provost  of  Aberdeen.*  Johnston  studied  at 
Kinj^'s  College  in  .\berdeen,  whence,  alter  the  usual 
custi_>m  I  if  ll.i.-  .iL^c.  he  niaiie  a  studious  yieregnnatiou 
amony;  the  continental  universities,  which  he  continued 
during  a  period  of  eight  vears.  In  1587  we  find 
him  at  the  nnirersity  of  1  lelmstadt,  whence  he  trans* 
mftted  a  manuscriiu  copy  of  Badianui's  Sphara  to 
he  rc-cdited  by  Piucier,  along  with  two  ejiigrams  of 
his  own,'  In  15S7  he  was  at  the  university  of  Kos- 
tuck,  where  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  correspond- 
ence of  the  elegantly  learned  but  fanciful  Justus 
Linsius. 

Johnston  appean  to  bawe  etrly  erobiaeed  the  doc« 
trines  of  the  Presbyterian  Choreh  of  Scotland,  and 

to  have  retained  them  with  the  characteristic  firmness 
of  the  body.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  its  ac- 
complished supporter  Andrew  Melville,  whose  in* 
fluence  probably  procured  him  the  appointment  to 
the  proMMonhIp  of  divbihy  in  the  new  college  of 
St.  Andrews,  as  successor  to  John  Robertson — an 
advancement  which  he  obtained  previously  to  the 
year  1594,  as  he  is  (ii>covcrcd,  under  tJic  term 
"inaister  in  the  new  college,"  to  have  been  elected 
one  of  the  elders  of  St.  Andrews,  on  the  28th  No- 
vember* 1593.  Johnston  was  a  useful  assistant  to 
his  illttstrious  frietid  in  the  opposition  to  the  harass* 
lag  dibits  of  King  James  to  introduce  Episcopacy. 
He  must  have  been  included  in  the  interdict  of  the 
visitation  of  the  university  commission,  by  which  the 
professors  of  theology  and  philosophy,  not  being 
t>astors  of  the  church,  were  prohi()iied  from  sitting 
in  churdMOtuts  except  thiouf;h  an  election  regu- 
lated tqr  the  onmdl  of  the  visitatioD:  and  in  the 
(tenets!  Assembly  which  met  at  Dundea  in  1598* 
whither  both  had  rciiorte<l  to  oppose  the  too  great 
tenderness  of  James  for  the  chuicn,  in  prop<i>-ni^'  to 
admit  its  representation  in  parliament,  Alelviile  and 
Jolmston  were  duugod  to  quit  the  dty,  with  the 


>  Item— I  I  care  10  Mr.  Robert  Hcner.  PenoBn  of  BSR- 
quhorie  1  Banchory,  near  AbeidMa),  my  auld  kynd  maiiler,  la 
uiken  of  my  thankful  dewtM.  By  qubyit  cope  vidl  the  WttX 
fit."-M'CnV«  MeMllt.  i.  351. 

I  fiutiyry  0/  tkt  Family  tif  ftkllUuu  SO, 

>  M  Qie's  M€MiU,  L  331. 
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usual  formality  of  the  pain  of  rebellion  in  case  of 
refusal.  In  1603  thtnc  friirntls  ajjain  ap[>car  acting 
ill  concert,  in  a  curres}>oniience  with  Du  i'lessis,  on 
the  subject  of  the  synod  of  Gap  in  Fiance  having 
camicd  coUiii  peculiar  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of 
justifictrion.    "Thejr  did  not  presume  to  judge  of 

the  justice  of  the  synorl  of  (^:ip,  Inil  Ix'ggcd  leave  to 
ex!>rc>>  ihcir  fears  that  strong  incasuies  would  in- 
flaiiu;  -lu-  itim  is  of  the  liisinitarus,  and  that  a  farther 
agitation  of  the  question  might  l>ree<i  a  dis&ension 
very  injurious  tO  the  interests  of  l!ie  evangelical 
cbuiches.  It  i^ipeucd  to  them  that  both  parties 
held  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  jattifieatfon,  and  only 
differed  a  little  in  their  mode  of  c\|ilaining  it.  They 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  their  lirctliren.  entreated 
Du  IMessis  lu  emjil oy  the  authority  which  his  i>iety, 
prudence,  learned  writings,  and  illustrious  services 
in  the  cause  of  C'hristianity  had  given  him  in  the 
Gallicaa  cburciv  to  bring  about  aa  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  controveny."*  Withont  inquiring  into 
the  minutia'  of  the  controversy,  tl)e  knr>w]e«1ge  that 
it  was  a  tlicological  one  is  suthcient  to  make  us  ap- 

Ereciate  the  advice  as  cxcectlingly  sound ;  and  we 
ave  the  satisfaction  to  know,  as  a  rare  instance, 
that  it  produced  the  desired  effect. 

During  the  fWevionS  jour  Johnston  had  published 
at  Amsterdam  hif  fint  complete  {>oetical  work,  en- 
titled "  /'lu  n'/'fh'fus  Ifistoridt  fiepim  Sn^fi'rum,  ion- 
tiiniata  annorum  serie  a  Fergusio  I.  ad  Jacohuni  VI. 
Pra'hxus  est  (ialhelus,  sive  de  gentis  origine,  Frag- 
mcntum  Andrea:  Melvini.  Additx  sunt  Icones 
omnium  Kcguin  nobilis  Familix  Stuartonmi"  4to; 
and  in  1603  he  publishe«l  at  I^yden  Nerves  ex  omni 
Historia  Seotica  I^tiuimi,  4ta  Both  these  pro- 
ductions have  been  preserved  in  Dflitia  Poftarum 
Sfotcn  um,  by  the  author's  relative,  Arthur  Johnston. 
The  former  is  a  series  of  epigrammatic  addresses  to 
the  Scottish  monarchs,  commencing  with  Fergus  I., 
and  duly  passing  through  the  extended  list  to  the 
reigning  monarch  James  VI. ;  regarding  whom  it  is 
worthy  of  commendatory  remark,  that  the  author  is 
moiL-  lavish  of  congratulations  on  the  good  fortune 
which  I'rovidence  had  bestowed  on  him  than  on  his 
talents  or  kingly  qualities.  The  Ihnfs  is  a  tissue  of 
iimilar  epigrams  addressed  to  the  heroes  who  dis- 
tinguish the  reigns  of  the  same  Ibie  of  kings,  com- 
mencing with  Ferchard,  the  great  commander-in- 
chief  of  King  Reuther.  Of  course,  both  works  laud 
the  virtues  of  tn.iiiy  u)en  wlio  lu  ver  drew  breath. 
The  merits  of  Johnston  as  a  jwel  cannot  be  said  to 
rise  beyond  those  of  the  mere  epigrammatist:  to  the 
classical  elegance  of  his  Latinity  we  believe  few 
objections  can  be  found,  but  he  dteplayi  more  of  the 
neatness  of  illustration  and  precise  aptness  of  asso- 
ciation, which  may  be  taugnt,  than  of  the  inborn 
poetic  rtre;  and  his  works  are  perhaps  more  pleasing 
in  the  rcstnctions  of  a  classical  tongue,  than  they 
might  luivc  Ix  cu  had  he  allowed  himself  to  range  in 
the  freedom  of  his  vernacular  language.  When  treat* 
ing  of  those  who  never  existed,  or  of  whom  little  is 
known,  the  absence  of  all  interest  from  the  subject 
a»ids  to  the  coliiness  of  the  epigram,  and  leaves  ro<jm 
for  tlie  mere  conceit  to  stand  alone;  but  in  treating 
of  interesting  or  remarkable  events,  Johnston  could 
sometimes  be  lofty,  and  strike  a  chord  of  feeling. 
We  might  insunce,  as  favotnabte  specimens,  the 
epigram  to  the  family  of  the  Frasets,  maiaacred  by 
the  t  lanranaM  la  I544,  and  that  to  Robert  the  Bruce. 
In  1600  Johnston  published  at  I.eyden,  Consolatw 
C'n  I  ,,0;  J  >nh  Cm  ft,  ft  Iambi  de  Fduitait  Hominis 
Dto  rtconciliati,  8vo;  in  l6ti  he  published  Iambi 
Saeri}  and  in  1612,  TSiirattieka  it  Lemmata  Sacra— 
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Johnston  died  in  the  month  of  (October,  l6l2;  the 
la.st  scene  of  his  life  is  drawn  by  James  Melville  in 
a  letter  to  bis  undc^  dated  the  25  th  of  November 
ensuing;  of  which  we  camiot  avoid  giving  the  teims 
a^i  tr.Tiislrited  by  Dr.  M'Crie.  "Vour  colleague  John 
Johnston  closed  his  life  last  month.  He  s^cnt  for  the 
nienihers  of  the  university  and  presib) ten.-,  Kfure 
whom  he  made  a  confession  of  his  faith,  and  pro- 
fessed his  sincere  attachment  to  the  doctrine  and 
disciidiiie  of  our  draicb,  in  which  he  desired  to  die. 
He  did  not  concent  Us  didlke  of  the  lately-erected 

tyranny,  nnd  Ins  <letestation  of  the  pride,  temerity, 
fraud,  and  wliolc  conduct  of  the  l)ishops.  He  |)ro- 
nounceil  a  grave  and  anijile  eulogiuiii  on  \our  in- 
structions, admonitions,  and  example:  craving  pardon 
of  God  and  vou  for  having  oflGenaed  you  in  any  ia< 
stance;  and  u>r  not  having  borne  more  andclf  with 
vourwholesome  and  firiendly  anger.  Asanemorial 
he  has  left  you  a  gilt  velvet  cap,  a  gold  coin,  an  i  10 
of  his  best  books.  His  death  would  have  l>ctii  a 
most  mournful  event  to  llic  cliuiuh,  university,  and 
all  good  men,  had  it  not  been  that  he  has  for  several 
years  laboured  under  an  incurable  disease,  and  that 
the  ruin  of  the  church  has  swallowed  up  all  tetser 
sorrows,  and  exhausted  our  tears.** 

We  learn  that  he  had  married  Catharine  Melville, 
of  the  family  of  Carrilwre — but  at  what  jiericKl  seems 
not  to  l>e  known — and  he  has  left  behind  him  epi- 
taphs on  her  and  their  two  children.  It  appears  that 
in  1600  he  had  been  solicited  to  become  "second 
minister"  of  Haddington.  Be«des  the  works  already 
mentioned,  there  exist,  or  did  exist,  by  him  in  MS.  in 
the  .\dvi>cates'  l  iluary,  "II«p(  ILitiiiixtfww  sive  dc  Co- 
ronisMartynim  in.Scotia  Libcr  L  nui" — "DcCorunis 
Martytum  in  Anglia  Libellus  alter"—  and  "  Peculium 
Ecclesite  Scoticanae,  et  alia  qusedam  Poemata."  He 
wrote  epigrams  on  the  diief  towns  of  Scotland,  which 
have  b«en  appropriately  inserted  in  Cambden's  Bri- 
tannia; and  some  of  his  letten  are  to  be  found  in  the 
corrcs(X)ndence  of  that  eminent  antiquarv-.  .Andrew 
Melville  says,  "Mr.  Johne  I^avidsone  left  sum  not* 
behind  of  our  tynic,  and  so  did  Mr.  Johne  John* 
stoun:"  what  has  become  of  these  wc  know  not. 

JOHNSTON,  RoRKRT,  nn  historian,  existed  io 

the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
works  of  this  individual  are  w  ell  known,  but  ho  has 
not  achieved  {>ersonal  eminence;  and  we  neither  know 
when  he  was  Ixirn,  nor  theitltlon  which  he  occupied 
in  life.  At  Amsterdam  was  printed,  in  1655,  his 
Histvria  Kenm  Britatntkarumf  at  et  mUtanm  CtU- 
licarum,  Bet^carum,  et  Cermameartimf  tarn  /vliti' 
carum  quom  eci  le\iastitarum,  ok  anna  1 572  ad  1628. 

This  work  was  intended  as  a  continualiim  of 
I^uchanan ;  and  l!ish<^p  N  icholson,  no  bcstowcr  »f 
heedless  praise,  appears  to  think  that  it  nwrly 
eouals  in  stvle  the  work  which  it  imitated*  Lord 
Woodhonsefee,  a  leas  sctunuloos  critic  where  a 
Scotsman  «  .t  ,  •ic-nied,  calls  it  "A  work  of  gmt 
merit,  whether  \\  l  consider  the  judicious  sfruclufeof 
the  narrative,  the  s.i;_\u  .ty  of  the  reflections,  llif  .ncote 
discernment  of  characters,  or  the  classical  tincture  of 
the  style.  In  those  passages  tH lus  histor}-,*'  satA  this 
writer,  "where  there  b  room  for  a  display  of  do* 
quenoe,  be  Is  often  singularly  happy  in  toecUag 


'  Maidmcnt's  Cataliyruet  c/  Scott  Writrn,  14:  Sibh»U« 
F:Hi»thfca  S<ctica  Nfs.  ^9.  There  w  s«>mt  ditfcrrixt  m 
the  n-imei.  a*,  rtrrirdcd  bytfacac  two  wrilen,  and  nem h*™i 
ii  i-n  the  wi>rk%  thnasalva^  wa  take  wbat  afportsttwa 
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those  characteristic  circumstances  which  present  the 
picture  strongly  to  ihc  mind  of  the  reailer,  without 
a  vain  parade  oi  words  or  artificial  refinement  of 
sentiment.  We  may  cite  as  an  example,  his  descrip* 
tion  of  the  death  of  Maiy,  Qneen  of  Soots,  lib.  iv. 
smt  anno  1586:  and  the  aicnmstanoes  attending  the 
death  of  Essex,  with  the  author's  rfflcctions  on  that 
event,  lil).  ix.  suS  anno  1641."  The  .same  autiior 
farther  mcntmns  liiat  Kfiixrn  Johnston  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  G«orge  Heriot,  the  founder  of  the  hos- 
pitaL*  Jobaston,  be<iides  this  Ilistoria  Rerum  Bri- 
tammitttntm,  wrote  TAe  History  0/  Satlaml  durmg 
^  Minority  of  James  VI.,  published  at  London  in 
1646.  Wodrow  nu  nti  ni  an  lipttonu IIijt(>rhr  Rcrum 
Ifrttannicarutn,  published,  according  to  his  account, 
in  i2[no,  in  1642,  some  time  previously  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  larger  work.*  Sir  Robert  Sibbald 
seeou  to  find  nothing  more  reimulwble  to  tdl  us 
about  Jobnaton  than  that  he  wm  on  intlnate  terns 
with  Brace,  Baron  of  KinToss.  ''Rohertus  Jon- 
stonus  baroni  Killoscnsi  Brusio  dum  vivcrct,  chnnis: 
vir  varix'  lectionis,  egregia:  erudilionis,  iimati  judaii." 
lie  mentions  that  Johnston  is  said  to  have  dic^l  in 
l6ja^  and  gives  us  an  epigram  on  his  history  from 
the  pen  of  Joannes  Owen.*  Then  it  hi  tlie  Ad* 
Yocates'  Library  a  ponderous  mamtscript  history  of 
Scotland,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Johnston,  and 
generally  understood  to  be  at  least  partly  written  by 
the  subject  of  our  memoir.  The  manuscript  has 
belonged  to  Lord  Fairfax,  and  at  the  commence* 
ment  is  the  following  note  in  his  handwriting: — 

**Of  the  pift  of  Mr.  David  Johnston,  bntgess  of 
Edinburgh,  itt  beingc  the  labour  of  his  late  father 
and  grandfather  (the  first  draught).  A  transcrijit 
whereof  he  reser\  es  to  himself  (but  is  not  all  prititt  il), 
nor  is  thcr  any  coppy  therof,  but  onlye  this,  beingc 
for  the  OKMt  part  a  translation  of  Bucquhanan,  but 
with  ^nxj  many  additions  not  thought  hi  to  publisb. 
Fairfax.— 3oM  (ktcier,  1655." 

JONES,  PAfL  (originally John  PAfi.),  a  nautical 
genius  of  no  ordinary  character  and  eiiilnwnients, 
was  bom  at  Arbigland,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkbean. 
and  !>tewartry  of  Kirkcadbri|^t,  in  the  month  of 
July,  1747.  He  was  the  repoted  son  of  John  Paul, 
who  acted  as  gardener  to  Mr.  Craik  of  Aibigland, 
by  his  wife,  who  had  been  cook  to  the  same  {,'cntle- 
man.  It  was  generally  believed,  however,  that  Mr. 
Craik  was  the  real  father  of  this  extraordinary  ad- 
venturer. The  education  of  Paul  Jones — to  use  the 
nunc  which  he  assumed  in  after-life— was  in  no 
renect  difierent  from  that  usually  given  in  Scotland 
to  noys  of  his  rank ;  and  it  is  not  recorded  that  he 
showed  any  synijitoms,  wliile  at  school,  of  that  ca;):!- 
dty  by  which  he  was  undoubtedly  distinguished  in 
advanced  life.  From  his  earliest  years  he  manifeste<i 
a  decided  predilection  for  a  seaforing  life;,  and  at  the 

?re  of  twdve  was  apprenticed  as  a  mariner  to  a  Mr. 
oung,  a  respectable  merchant  in  Whitehaven, 
whence  he  mane  his  first  voyage  in  1760,  in  the  ship 
JFrumlship  of  that  port,  under  the  care  of  a  Captain 
Benson,  fur  the  Rappahannoc,  Virginia.  Living  on 
the  aboi  1  :he  Solway,  all  the  amusements  and 
ideas  of  young  Paul  seem  to  have  been  from  his  very 
cradle  maritime  While  yet  a  mere  child  he  hoisted 
his  mimic  flag,  rendezvoused  his  tiny  fleet,  and  gave 
forth  his  orders  to  his  im.ii;iii.iry  captains,  with  all 
the  conse'iufme  c)f  a  veteran  commander.  The 
town  of  Dumfries  was  at  this  period  deeply  engagcil 
m  American  trnde^  pacticolaily  in  imputing  toMcco, 
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and  the  Nith  l>cing  too  shallow  to  float  the  larj^er 
vessels  up  to  the  town,  their  cargoes  were  dischar^:ed 
at  Carsethom,  on  the  Calloway  coast,  where  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  daily  obierver  of  their 
operations*  and  not  unfiminently  ventured  to  chal- 
lenge the  modes  of  procedure  followed  by  experienced 
seamen.  Here,  too,  he  had  early  and  abundant 
opportunities  <jf  becoming  aci|uainted  with  the  colo- 
nists engaged  in  that  traffic,  whose  bold  and  lil)cral 
sentiments  seem,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life, 
to  have  made  the  New  World,  as  he  afterwanls  cx- 
nroaed  himself,  "the  COUttiy  of  his  fond  election." 
These  early  impressions  were  doubtless  aided  bv  the 
circumstance  of  an  elder  brother  having  settled  there, 
and  being  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  peace  and  the 
plenty  with  which,  so  long  as  the  states  were  sub- 
missive colonies  of  Creat  Briuin,  it  was  universally 
admitted  the  inhabitants  were  generally  Uessed. 
With  this  brother  he  made  his  abode  during  the 
time  his  ship  was  in  the  Rappahannoc  on  his  first 
voyage,  and  most  probably  on  Ins  >jubse<]ncnt  voyages; 
which  could  not  fail  in  some  degree  to  have  attached 
him  to  the  onintiy,  though  he  had  been  devoid  of 
any  prnKwscasioas  in  its  livour.  The  cariy  indica* 
tions  of  genhn  which  we  have  noticed  above,  were 
fully  sui)]>ortc<l  in  his  new  station.  His  singular 
intelligence  and  propriety  of  conduct  excited  the 
wonder,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  respect  of  his 
shipmates,  at  the  same  time  that  they  gained  him 
the  esteem  and  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  who 
promised  to  give  him  the  proof  of  his  approbation 
by  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  one  of  his 
ships.  Unfortunately  for  both  parties  untoward  cir- 
cumstances prevented  tiie  master  from  having  it  in 
his  power  to  pay  this  substantial  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  merits  of  his  faithful  apprentice,  whose  time 
having  expired,  he  entered  upon  the  command  of  a 
slave«hip*  and  made  several  voyages  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  m  prosecution  of  that  disgraceful  traffic. 
How  long  he  continueil  in  this  trade  his  biographers 
ha%'e  not  told  us;  but  to  his  honour  they  have  stated 
that  he  felt  disgusted  with  the  employment,  and  at 
length  "confined  his  services  to  the  command  of 
vessels  engaged  in  a  more  reputable  and  legitimate 
commerce."  In  the  year  1773  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  Virginiii,  without  having  left  any  children, 
calli'il  him  over  to  that  country  to  look  after  the 
scltlcment  of  his  affairs,  on  which  occasion,  all  his 
transatlantic  predilections  being  revived,  he  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  the  vidasitudes  of  a  seafiuring  life, 
to  settle  in  the  colony,  and  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  riays  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  rural  industry 
and  philosophic  retirement. 

'I  lu  re  is  nothing  more  curious  in  the  liistorv  of 
the  human  mind  than  that  satiety  and  lan^or  w  hich 
s<i  frequently  come  over  the  most  active  spirits. 
Cowley  often  had  thoughts  of  buiying  hhnself  in  the 
woods  of  America,  where  he  fimcira  he  would  be 
happv,  in  seclusion  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
busy  and  biislliii';  portions  of  society:  Cromwell, 
wilh  all  his  u:i'  I  1,  |iu  r  ililc  ilaring  and  unquenchable 
activity — and  Hamjxlen,  one  of  the  brightest,  the 
boldest,  and  the  most  dlrinterested  spirits  that  have 
adorned  any  age  or  oonntiy,  despairing  of  the  state 
of  political  affairs  in  their  native  land,  sought  to 
escape  their  uneasy  sensations,  nnd  to  secure  relitn'ous 
peace  and  happiness,  by  the  same  expedient.  Akin 
perhaps  to  these  cases  was  that  of  Paul  Jones,  whose 
mind  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  replete  with 
loffy  a^irations,  fitting  him  for  greatneUk  while  his 
connections  in  his  own  country  were  of  a  nature  to 
prevent  his  ever  gratifying  them.  We  can  easily 
conceive  this  boM  and  enthusiastic  man  sensible  of 
the  superiority  of  Im  powers  above  those  of  must 
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other  men,  but  fretting  at  the  cold  ohstnictions  which 
were  put  before  him  by  the  rules  aiiil  liabits  of 
society  in  his  own  country,  and  also  perhaps  at  the 
notoriety  of  his  ignoble  origin;  and  therefore  pre- 
tening  to  lose  himself  in  an  Amerioui  forest,  where, 
If  he  ^  not  [^nin  any  distinction,  he  would  not  at 
leait  be  estecmcil  as  lower  thnn  his  personal  merit 
warranted.  Had  the  colonics  been  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  Jones  would  prolwbly  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  as  a  simple  colonist,  or  perhaps 
gone  back  to  sea  to  escape  the  nionotXMiy  m  a  life 
but  little  suited  to  his  faculties.  The  country,  how- 
erer,  was  now  in  a  state  of  high  effervescence,  which 
was  every  day  increasing,  and  which  callcLi  forth  the 
energies,  such  as. they  were,  of  every  indivniual 
among  them,  cither  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Great  dtssatisfiKtion  had  for  a  long  period  been  pre- 
valent respecting  the  measures  of  ^e  British  govern- 
ment in  reference  to  the  colonies,  and  in  the  specula- 
tions of  the  colonists  with  regard  to  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  for  counteracting  tlic-^c  measures 
Jones  found  the  tedium  of  his  retirement  wonderfully 
relieved.  Open  resistance  was  no  sooner  proposed 
than  he  found  that  he  had  mistaken  the  natural  bent 
of  his  genius,  which  waa  modi  more  taned  towa>ds 
action  than  solitary  speculation;  and  when  coi^;k9S, 
in  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  began  to  equip  a  naval 
force  to  assist  in  asserting  Americai)  imlependence, 
he  stepped  boldly  forward  to  olTcr  his  service.  He 
was  at  once  appointed  to  be  first  lieuicnant  aboard 
the  A(friid,  one  of  the  only  two  ships  belonrang  to 
the  and  in  that  capacity  hoisted  with  his 

own  hands  for  the  first  time  the  flag  of  independent 
America.  In  tlic  course  of  a  few  months,  by  his 
activity  an'i  siicre-s,  In-  (gained  tiie  entire  contlileticc 
of  the  marine  committee,  and  from  the  hands  of  the 
president  received  a  captain's  commission.  In  the 
end  of  the  year  1777  he  was  sent  to  Fiaaoe  in  oom> 
mand  of  the  Jfan,^,  a  new  slonp  of  war,  witli  des- 

Eatches  containiii;^  an  acooiiiit  of  the  victory  obtained 
y  the  colonists  at  Sar:itrii^'a.  Asa  rcwanl  for  the 
important  servu  i  s  he  had  already  rendered  to  the 
Americans,  it  wa&  ordered  that  he  should  he  pro- 
moted to  the  COmnUUMl  of  the  Mian,  a  fme  fri:;  \;e 
boilt  for  the  ooogress  at  Amsterdam,  the  Hanger 
at  the  tame  time  acting  under  his  orders;  but  the 
American  commissioners  at  Paris,  from  motives  of 
policy,  assi;;ned  tlie  Indian  over  to  the  King  of 
France.  Captain  Jones,  of  course,  remained  in 
command  of  the  Ranj^er^  with  which  he  convoked  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen  to  Qulberon  Bay,  and  there, 
ftom  the  French  commandant,  leoeived  the  first  salute 
that  had  ever  been  given  to  the  Ameiican  flag. 
1  Highly  indignant  at  the  resolution  taken  by  the 
lintish  government  to  treat  every  colonist  who 
suijported  congress  in  tl>e:r  aims  at  in<ie^>enc!ence  as 
traitors,  and  emulous  of  the  exploits  of  sunie  British 
aeamen  on  the  American  coast,  Jones  Mion  after 
entered  the  Irish  Channel,  and  on  the  night  of  tlie 
23d  of  April  came  to  anchor  in  the  Solway  Firth, 
almost  in  sight  of  the  trees  which  shcltcrc<l  his  native 
cottage.  The  place  must  have  awakened  ntany 
strange  associations,  but  they  were  of  no  friendly 
import.  With  thirty-one  volunteers  he  sailed  in 
two  row-boats  for  tlie  English  side  of  the  firth,  with 
intent  to  bum  the  shipping  (upwards  of  200  saU)  in 
the  harbour  of  Whitehaven.  Tnis  bold  and  hazardous 
project  he  had  certainly  executed  if  the  receding 
tide  had  not  retanled  his  progress  so  much,  that  the 
day  began  to  dawn  before  he  reached  the  shore;  as 
it  was,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  bad  he  been 
teoooded  by  his  followers.  ThesnttUer  of  the  boats 
he  sent  to  the  north  of  the  port,  to  set  fire  to  the 
diips,  whilst  he  himself  passed  southwazds  to  secure 


the  fort.  The  morning  was  cold,  and  the  sentinels, 
unsuspicious  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  were  m 
the  guard-room;  a  circumstance  of  which  Jones  knew 
well  how  to  take  advantage.  Climbing  up  liy  the 
shoulders  of  one  of  his  men,  he  crept  Uiroagh  ooe 
of  the  embrasures,  and  was  promptly  followed  by 
all  his  company.  Making  fast  the  door  of  the 
guard-room,  he  spiked  every  gun  on  the  fort, 
thirty-six  in  number,  and,  without  having  hurt  a 
single  individual,  proceeded  to  join  the  party  who 
had  it  in  charge  to  bum  tlie  ships.  A  ube  akmn 
had  deterred  this  party  from  executing  their  orders. 
Tones,  however,  proceeded  to  fire  the  ships  withm 
his  reach  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  by  this  time 
alarmed,  and  hasting  to  the  protection  of  the  port; 
and  he  was  compelled  with  his  small  party  to  retreat, 
after  having  set  fire  to  three  shipa,  one  of  which  only 
was  totally  destroyed.  This  acnlevement  cannot  m 
denied  the  praise  of  singular  daring;  yet  there  is 
something  so  unnatural  in  making  war  upon  one's 
native  laml,  and  especially  one's  native  city,  improv- 
ing  all  the  knowk-dgc  and  the  associations  of  early 
years  for  the  purposes  of  destruction,  that  evoy 
generooa  mind  revolts  at  tlie  idea,  and  cannot  award 
Die  ptaiae  which,  it  may  be  admitted,  wodd  other, 
wise  be  due  to  the  undcrt.nktng.  But  this  attempt 
was  only  the  firs-t  exploit  which  signalized  the  aid 
of  April.  Karly  in  the  foreno.in  he  landed  w.ih  a 
part  of  his  crew  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  on  the  Galloway 
coast,  the  iK-autiful  residence  of  tlw  Earl  of  Setklric, 
whom  he  hoped  to  have  nrprited,  and  caiiied  off  a 
prisoner  to  America,  that  he  might  serve  as  a  hoilage 
for  the  security  of  such  of  the  colonists  as  sboaldftll 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Ilajipily  for  his  lord* 
ship  he  was  not  at  home,  and  Jones,  as  he  approadied 
the  house,  and  leamc<l  that  there  were  only  ladies 
vrithin  It,  w  ishcd  to  return  to  his  ship  without  farther 
pooedure;  but  his  foUowen  had  no  such  exalted 
ideas.  In  venturing  upon  an  undertaking  so  liasiid* 
ous,  they  were  inlUienced  by  the  hope  of  plunder, 
which,  beini,'  now  in  view,  they  refusc<l  to  relinquish. 
He  succeeded,  however,  so  far.  that  they  agreed  to 
offer  no  violence  to  any  one,  that  they  should  not 
enter  the  house,  and  that  the  oliiccrs,  having  made 
tJieir  demand,  should  acoqX  of  what  might  be  put 
into  their  hands  without  farther  inquiry.  These 
stipulations  were  punctually  fulfilled;  but  the  inmates 
<if  the  house  were  not  aware  of  them,  and,  tcrrit'ied 
for  their  lives,  were  ylatl  to  redeem  them  by  deliver- 
ing up  the  whole  family  plate,  which  was  carried  off 
in  trhunph  by  the  sailors,  who  neither  understood 
nor  cared  for  the  discredit  which  it  brought  open 
their  intrepid  commander  and  the  cause  they  served. 
The  circumstance  was,  as  he  probably  foresaw,  im- 
proved with  great  effect  to  his  disadvantage.  To 
heighten  the  odium  of  the  affair,  it  was  imlustnou.sly, 
but  most  falsely,  given  out  that  the  father  of  Jones 
had  been  gardener  to  the  flarl  of  Selkirk,  and  that 
it  was  firom  this  circumstance  he  had  learned  all  the 
localities  of  the  estate,  which  enabled  him  to  com- 
mit  the  robbery  without  dani^er  either  to  himself 
or  his  niaraudinL;  crew.  Not  one  uf  Jones'  rt  lat'ions 
had  ever  l>ecn  in  the  service  of  Lord  Selkirk;  a"d 
he  showed  that  he  had  a  spirit  far  above  the  mean* 
ness  imputed  to  him,  by  tmying  the  whole  of  the 
articles  from  the  captors,  who  daimed  them  as  their 
right  by  the  usages  of  war,  and,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  restoring  them,  in  their  ori^innl  j  .ick.iLics 
to  the  noble  owner.  In  a  correspondence  v*li  th 
was  carriiti  on  between  Jones  and  Lady  Selkirk 
relative  to  the  affair,  her  lad}'ship  most  gratefully 
acknowledged  the  generosity  and  the  integrity  of  hB 
character. 

But  these  exploits  on  shore  did  not  exhaust  the 
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good  fortune  of  Jones.  The  very  next  day,  in  tlic 
nay  of  Carricktct:;us,  he  lell  iii  with  the  Lyrake,  a 
king's  ship  of  twenty  ^uii>>,  an<l  alter  a  desperate  re- 
sistaooe^  lo  which  the  EngUsh  captaitt  and  his  first 
Ueutcnaat  were  both  killed,  made  her  his  pfix&  with 
which,  and  another  lar^ge  ship,  he  retnmea  to  Brest, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-eight  days.  In  this  short 
period,  l>esides  destroying  a  number  of  valuable 
ship-,,  he  liail  thrown  tl>c  coasts  both  of  Scollund 
and  Ireland  into  the  deepest  consternation.  I'his 
cnrae^  short  as  it  was,  oociaioned  the  British  govern- 
nait  fmiacme  mum  of  xaaotig  fat  the  fortincation 
of  hariKMUs,  and  H  was  the  ostennbte  cattse  of  em- 
bodying the  Irish  volunteers. 

Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  success  that  had  at- 
tended hi.s  exertions,  Jones  was  now  subjected  to  no 
small  degree  of  mortihcation.  As  a  token  of  good- 
will to  the  United  States,  the  French  ministry  bad 

Eromised  to  furnish  him  with  a  ship,  aboard  of  which 
e  was  to  hoist  the  American  flaj,' ;  but  after  multi- 
plied applications,  and  a  numlK-rof  written  nu-ini)ii;ds, 
the  engagement  seemed  to  be  forgotten  or  disreganieci. 
Wearied  out  with  the  delays  and  apologies  wiiich  he 
was  dait^  receiving,  Jones  set  out  for  Paris  to  make 
his  apphcation  to  the  Fvench  ministry  in  person,  in 
ooBseqiKiice  of  which  he  obtained  the  command 
of  the  Duras,  a  ship  of  forty  gtms,  the  name  of  which, 
in  compliment  to  a  saying  of  r'<j<jr  Kirhnnl,  "If  yon  i 
would  have  your  business  done,  come  yours;  If,''  he  I 
changed  to  JLe  bon  hommt  Richard.  In  this  vessel, 
badly  aaaaed  and  poorly  furnished,  Jones  sailed 
with  a  little  squadron,  to  which  he  acted  as  com- 1 
moriore.  This  squadron  consisted  of  the  Allianct, 
of  thirty. si.v  guns,  the  PalLts  of  thirty-two,  the  Serf 
of  eighteen,  the  I'ertj^eaHce  ui  twelve,  uii'l  two  jiriva- 
teers,  who  were  promised  their  share  of  the  prizes 
that  might  be  made.  Having  taken  a  number  of 
prises^  ^  AUiaiut,  the  Serf,  and  the  privateers 
deserted  him,  in  order  to  pursue  their  own  plans 
singly.  The  courage  and  skill  of  the  commodore, 
however,  did  not  forsake  him,  and  after  again  alarm- 
ing the  coasts  of  Ireland,  he  sailed  by  the  North  Sea 
round  tu  Leith,  in  the  roads  of  which  he  appeared 
with  hb  own  ship,  the  RkAawdf  acoompaniea  by  the 
Patlas  and  the  Vengtante^  in  the  month  of  September, 
evidently  determined  to  seize  upon  the  {^lard-ship 
and  two  cutters  th.it  lay  in  the  ro;i(K.  ,unl  !i>  I.iy 
I^ith  and  perhaps  the  city  of  Edinburgh  under  con- 
tribution. The  wind,  however,  which  was  fair  when 
he  made  his  appeaianoe,  shifted  duriqg  the  night, 
and  the  next  day  he  oontinved  workin?  op  the  nrth 
with  great  lalviur  and  slow  pragtehs.  While  he  was 
thus  employed,  a  l)oat  from  the  shore,  sent  out  by 
an  official  character,  who  mistook  his  slii|)s  for  Brit- 
ish, informed  Jones  that  he  was  greatly  afraid  of  a 
visit  from  that  desperate  buccaneer  Paul  Jones,  and 
begging  that  he  would  send  liim  some  ]x>wder  and 
shot.  Highly  amused  with  his  mistake,  the  good- 
humoured  repnhlican  sent  him  a  barrel  of  pni[)o\vdcr.  ' 
With  a  civil  answer  to  quiet  his  fears,  ruid  a  imxlest 
apoi  igy  for  not  meluding  shot  in  thi-  present  he  had 
sent  him.  In  the  meantime  he  relaxed  nothing  in 
his  exertion  to  come  at  the  ships  of  war  in  the  roads, 
and  Other  two  tacks  would  have  laid  him  alongside 
of  them,  when  a  sudden  gale  of  wind  sweeping  down 
the  firth  sunk  one  of  his  prizes,  and  carneil  his 
squadron  irresistibly  out  to  sea.  The  captains  of 
the  and  /  V//,vi7//iV  were  so  much  dejected  at 

this  accident,  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  renew  the  attempt.  His  little  squadron  shortly 
after  fell  in  with  the  homeward-bound  Baltic  fleet, 
under  convoy  of  his  majesty's  ships  the  Sera  pis  and 
the  Countess  of  Si  arbor oui{h.  A  desperate  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  Jones  displayed  the  most 
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consummate  skill,  dauntless  intrepidity,  and  perfect 
presence  <;t  niinLl.  The  battle  was  obstinately  con- 
testeil;  but  the  Co:in/,is  c/'  Sfarborough  was  at  last 
obligctl  to  strike  to  the  Pallas,  and  the  Serapis  to 
the  Bon  Nomme  Rukard^  which  wh  10  ahaitteied 
in  the  action,  that  next  morning,  after  idl  hands  had 
left  her,  she  went  to  the  lK)ltom.  Though  the 
Scmpis  was  nearly  in  the  same  coiulition,  Jones 
hoisted  his  flag  alxjard  of  her,  and  under  jury-masts 
with  some  diificulty  steered  her  along  with  his  other 
prizes  into  the  Texd>  He  now  used  all  his  influence 
with  the  French  court  to  have  his  prisoners  ex- 
changed against  American  prisoners  in  England,  in 
which  he  had  the  ple.asure  of  succeeding  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  wishes,  receiving,  in  a  short  time  after, 
a  letter  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  American  min- 
ister at  Paris,  which  informed  him,  ''that  he  (Frank- 
lin) had  just  completed  the  nobte  work  which  he 
(Jones)  had  so  nobly  begun,  by  giving  liberty  to  all 
the  Americans  that  then  languished  in  England.** 
The  French  ainbas,satlor  at  tlie  Hague  was  at  the 
same  time  onlcrcd  to  conmumicate  lo  Commodore 
Jones  the  high  sense  which  his  majesty  the  King 
of  France  entertained  of  his  merits,  and  the  personal 
esteem  he  bore  for  his  chanuter,  and  especially  for 
his  disinterested  humanity. 

Jones  now  ti->ok  the  command  of  the  Alliance,  the 
I  captain  of  which  h.id  lieeii  summoned  to  Pans  to 
answer  for  his  insubortlination  in  deserting  the  com- 
modore on  the  coast  of  Ireland;  but  his  situation  was 
now  perilous  in  the  extreme.  Summoned  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  English  government 
as  a  pirate  and  a  rebel,  the  Dutch  were  constrained 
to  order  him  out  to  sea,  where  an  English  squadron 
was  watching  to  intercept  him.  From  thi-.  dilemma 
he  could  have  been  saved  by  accepting  of  a  commis- 
sion from  the  King  of  France,  whose  ambassador 
earnestly  pressed  him  to  adopt  that  alternative;  bat 
he  thought  himself  bound  In  honour  to  decline  the 
offer,  and  determined,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  abide 
by  and  supjxjrt  the  flag  of  the  country  which  he  had, 
upon  the  inaturest  reflection,  adopted.  "  Fortune 
favours  the  brave"  is  a  maxim  we  see  every  day  ex- 
emplified. Jones  weighed  andior  and  escaped 
through  the  Straits  of  Diaver,  almost  under  the  eyes 
of  the  English  men-of-war,  all  of  which  had  strict 
orders  to  secure  him,  and  were  besides  inflamed 
against  him  in  a  high  degree  from  the  repeated 
defeats  that  British  ships  hatl  sustained  at  his  hands. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1780  he  sailed  with 
important  despatches  for  AmertcB  in  the  ship  Ari^ 
and  by  the  way,  meeting  an  English  ship  of^  twenty 
guns,  engaged  Ivr,  and  with  bis  usual  gallantry  made 
her  his  pri/e.  The  King  of  1  i.;:ice  had,  previously 
to  this,  testified  his  approljation  of  Jones'  ser\'ices 
by  presenting  him  with  a  superb  gold-hilted  sword; 
and  a  letter  from  the  French  minister,  M.  de  Sartioe, 
was  now  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
'  States,  requesting  liberty  "to  decorate  that  brave 
officer  with  the  cross  of  the  onicr  of  military  merit." 
The  letter  was  laid  before  congress,  and,  a  law  ac- 
ceding to  the  proposal  being  pasM.'d  on  the  27th  of 
February,  he  was  formally  invcstc<l  by  the  Chevalier 
De  la  Luaone,  at  a  public  iite  given  to  the  members 
of  that  body.  Congress,  in  the  month  of  April  fol- 
lowing,  on  the  reyiort  of  a  committee,  passed  a  vote 
of  ttianks  to  the  Chevalier  John  I'anl  Jones  "for  the 
zeal,  prudence,  and  intrepidity  with  which  he  had 
sustained  the  honour  of  the  American  flag,  for  his 
bold  and  successful  enterprises  to  redeem  from  cap- 
tivity tbose'citizeiu  of  America  who  had  lallen  under 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  in  general  for  the  good 
conduct  and  eminent  services  by  which  he  had  added 
lustre  to  bis  character  and  to  the  arms  of  Amenca." 
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No  Cuther  opportunity  for  dtstingnUhing  himself 
occurred  during  the  war;  but|  after  it»  ooocltiston, 
congrcris,  as  an  expiesrion  of  gratitnde,  hail  a  guld 
medal  struck  with  appropriate  devices  to  peri>etuate 
the  metiMry  of  hi>  valour,  and  the  Mingidar  services 
be  ha<l  j.ci  !■ 'rniri  I  for  the  States. 

In  the  year  1 787  the  Che%'alicr  Jones,  being 
diargcil  with  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Denmark, 
sailed  for  that  countiy  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  passing  through  Paris  on  his  way,  he  was 
strongly  solicited  by  the  agents  of  Russia  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea,  This  he  declined,  but  he  was  scarce  arrived 
at  Copenhagen  when  the  tmpress  Catharine  sent 
him,  by  a  special  messenger,  an  urgent  invitation  to 
visit  St  Petersburg.  After  what  he  had  performed 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  Chevalier  Jones 
had  not  felt  some  rcluctaiiLL-  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  Russia,  where  every  maxim  by  which  he  had  been 
guided  durmg  his  exertions  for  liberty  behoved  to  be 
leveised,  and  where,  instead  of  being  directed  by  tlie 
imited  voice  of  an  intelligent  people,  he  must  regu- 
late  his  oooduct  by  the  single  will  of  a  despot.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  despotism  that  the 
despot,  finii'  i  -.t.iljli-ilunl,  has  the  means  of  c()rru)it- 
ing  anil  enslaving  even  the  must  geiierou>  minds. 
The  Chevalier  Jones  saw  many  reasons  for  declining 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  Catharine;  but,  flattered 
by  her  attention  and  kind  offers,  he  thought  he  could 
not  do  less  than  to  wait  upon  and  thanlc  her  in  per- 
son for  her  friendly  intentions.  For  this  purpose  he 
sc:  nut  instantly  fmni  (.'ojicnh.agen,  by  the  way  of 
Sweden,  but  at  dushelham  tmind  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
blocked  up  by  the  ice.  After  making  .several  un- 
mooessful  attempts  to  reach  FiiUand  by  the  islands, 
he  conceived  a  plan  lor  efliseting  his  progress  by 
doubling  the  ice  to  the  southwanl.  With  this  view 
he  sailed  from  Gushelham  in  a  boat  thirty  feet  lont;. 
followed  by  a  smaller  one  that  miLjht  l)e  hauled  over 
the  ice,  but  told  none  of  those  who  accompanied 
him  what  were  his  intentions.  Having  set  out  early 
in  the  momtng,  be  bad  by  the  evening  got  nearly 
opposite  Stockholm,  when,  instoul  of  landing  as  the 
boatmen  c\]>ectcd,  he  drew  out  a  pair  of  pistols  and 
orticrcd  ihcni  to  proceed  in  the  direction  he  had  pre- 
viously determined  upon.  Rcsist.mcc  with  a  man 
of  the  chevalier's  character  was  probably  judged  by 
the  simple  boatmen  to  be  in  vain;  and  ioUowing  his 
ocdcn,  with  a  fair  wind  they  expected  to  reach  the 
coast  of  Finland  by  the  morning.  An  impenetrable 
bar  of  ice,  however,  defie<i  all  their  efforts,  nor  from 
the  state  of  tlie  weather  was  it  possible  for  them  to 
return.  Their  only  iL^ource  was  to  sail  for  the  (julf 
of  Finland,  wliKii  ilp  y  did,  steering  at  night  by  a 
pocket<oompa<is,  li^lit<-l  by  the  lamp  of  the  chevalier's 
caniflge^  and  in  four  days,  having  lost  the  smaller  of 
thdr  boats,  landed  at  Revel  in  Livonia.  The  cheva- 
lier  h.isted  from  Revel  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
met  with  a  most  gr.acious  reception,  and,  unable  any 
lon^^er  to  hold  out  at^ainst  the  kind  wishes  of  the 
empress,  entered  into  her  service  without  any  stipu- 
lations but  that  he  should  not  be  at  any  time  con- 
demned without  being  heard.  Investea  with  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to 
take  the  command  of  a  fleet  stationed  at  the  Liman 
or  mouth  of  the  r>nie|)er,  destine*!  to  oppose  the 
Turkish  licet  under  the  t  apitan  Pacha,  lie  hoisted 
his  flag  as  comman<lcr  of  this  fleet  on  the  26ih  of 
May,  1788,  on  boaril  the  VloHtntfr,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  a  flotilla  under  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  and 
«  nnmba  of  bmd  troops  under  Prince  Potemkin. 


Throughout  this  campaign,  though  it  produced  little 
that  is  wQithjr  of  the  notice  of  the  historian,  the 
Chevalier  Jones  had  many  opjH>rtunitlet  of  dt^lay* 

ing  his  professional  skill  and  tm-  v  n.  ular  intrepidity 
of  his  character;  but  mean  jealousy  and  the  malig- 
nant caballing  of  heartless  and  narrow-minded  cour- 
tiers denied  him  the  well-earned  praise  that  was  due 
to  his  services.    He  was  however,  on  his  return  to 
St  Petenbnig^  as  m  acknowledgment  of  his  fidelity, 
invested  with  the  order  of  St  i  \nne,  and  mformodl 
that  in  a  short  time  he  would  l>e  called  to  perform  a 
part  in  services  of  much  greater  imjxirtaiice.  lie 
had  seen  enough  of  the  Russians,  however,  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  sordid  selfishness  and  the  low  sensu- 
ality that  rcigne<i  in  the  court  of  Catharine^  took 
leave  of  her  dominions  in  the  month  of  August,  1789. 
The  remainder  of  his  days  he  spent  partly  in  Holland 
and  {tartly  in  I  Vance,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  arrangement  of  his  affairs,  and  to  the  preparation 
of  pa])ers  which  might  exhibit  his  character  and  his 
services  in  their  true  light  to  posterity.    He  also 
made  a  large  collection  of  important  documents  re- 
lating to  the  public  transactions  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  which  will  be  at  some  future  day,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  t;i\cn  to  enrich  the  history  of  the  im- 
portant period  in  which  he  lived.    He  was  seized 
with  water  in  the  chest,  and  died  at  Pari-,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1792.   As  the  laws  relative  to  the 
interment  of  Calvinisti  or  heretics  were  not  then 
abolished  in  France,  application  was  made  to  the 
national  assembly,  whicn  gave  free  liberty  for  hb 
being  buried  with  all  jniblic  honours,  and  ordcre<l  a 
deputation  of  their  number  to  attend,  one  of  whom 
pronounced  an  elegant  eulogium  upon  bis  character 
over  bis  gmve   He  left  among  his  papers  a  copioas 
memoir  of  his  life  written  with  nia  own  hand,  which 
his  friends,  it  has  liecn  said,  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  publish.    We  cannot  doubt  but  that  its  publica- 
tion would  add  to  the  history  of  th.H  important  era 
many  valuable  notices,  and  be  h.ailed  by  the  public 
as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  general  ^^ock 
of  literature.   From  the  brief  sltetch  of  his  life  which 
we  have  given,  the  render  will  be  at  no  lorn  to  ap* 
preciate  the  character  of  Paul  Jones,  whidi,  in  ms 
own  country,  has  been  misrepresented  \rs  pre^dic& 
That  he  w.as  a  naval  genius  of  the  fir--t  order  his 
actions  abundantly  demonstrated.    He  was  the  man 
who  first  flung  upon  the  winds  the  flag  of  the  Umled 
States;  and  Iw  gmced  it  by  a  soccesskm  of  victoiie% 
all  of  which  were  relatively  of  the  most  splendid 
character.    I'nlikelhevnunled  .ichievcment^of  ^:ii;dc 
ships  l»clongiiij^  to  the  same  nation  in  the  >ul)s<.'|ut  rit 
war,  every  one  of  which  possessed  a  va'^t  superuiiity 
of  men  and  of  metal,  Jones  accomplished  hi.s  purposes 
with  means  to  all  appearance  inadequate  to  the 
end,  his  ships  being  (Wen  half-rotten,  oobr  lialA]>0> 
▼ided  in  necessaries,  and  hU  sailon  of  the  mort 
motley  dc^^cription.    In  ever)'  battle  which  he  fought 
su]K"nor  skill  and  bi.wery  were  tiie  evident  .siiurccs 
of  victory.     Nor  can  the  circun!--tance  which  hJ* 
l)een  so  often  urged  against  him,  that  of  turning  his 
arms  against  his  native  countrs-,  detract  in  the  SMI* 
est  d^ree  from  his  meiit.   lie  was,  be  it  rancn- 
bered,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  regular 
colfuiist  of  .'Xmerica,  and  was  therefore  no  more 
liable  to  this  ch.irge  th.iii  w.tn  any  other  indivitiual 
out  of  all  the  tlKui-and^  who  at  hrst  look  up  ami'* 
against  Great  Britain,  and  eventually  constituted  the 
American  republic.    I. ess,  )u>wever,  can  be  siid  for 
bis  entering  the  service  of  Russia,  which  srss  dis* 
creditable  to  his  generocily  and  lore  of  freednw 
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KlAY,  JiiHN.  long  well  known  in  Eiliiibiir^h  as 
a  miniaturc-pamtcr  and  caricaturist,  and  almost  the 
onty  artist  of  the  latter  kind  produced  in  Scotland, 
WW  boni  in  ApriL  174a,  at «  place  called  Gibialtar, 
near  Dalkeitli.  rfis  fiither  and  an  unde  oamed 
Norman  were  hoth  stone-mason^,  anfl  he  was  hini- 
sell' destined  to  foltuw  tlie  juxme  iirufcssion.  Having 
lost  his  father,  however,  in  hi-,  eigh'.h  year,  this 
icheme  was  given  up,  and  he  was  placed  willi  sonie 
fclations  of  his  mother  in  Lcith,  who,  it  qipeaiis, 
treated  the  poor  orphan  boy  with  graft  aiwlty— 
almost  to  the  hazard  of  Ui  fife  Ifealaowas  ofkener 
than  once,  while  in  this  utuatioo,  in  danger ofdiDwn- 
iDg  in  Leith  harlKiur. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  placed  by  bis  mother 
with  a  barber  in  Dalkeith,  whom  he  served  for  six 
years;  he  then  set  up  in  Edinburgh,  having  first  paid 
about  /'40  to  the  society  of  surgeon- barbers  for  the 
freetlom  of  the  corporation,  and  soon  after  married 
a  yoMiu:  w  inian,  by  jiu  he  liad  eleven  children, 
ail  of  whom  long  predeceased  himself.  The  trade 
of  a  barber  was  then  more  lucrative,  and  consequently 
more  dignified,  than  latterly.  Kay  bad  good  employ" 
ment  in  dressing  the  wigs  and  trimming  the  heads 
of  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  every  morning,  all 
of  whom  paid  him  a  cciuin  annual  sura  (generally 
alx>ut  four  guineas)  for  his  trouble.  Among  his 
customers  was  a  tine  specimen  of  the  old  Jacobite 
ooratiynntleman,  Mr.  Nisbet  of  Dirleton,  who  took 
a  fiuiqr  ror  liim,  and  frequently  invited  him  to  the 
countiy,  to  the  great  injury  of  his  business,  Kay 
had*  even  in  his  boyhood  whc-n  residinfj  in  Leith, 
manifested  a  turn  tor  sketciun;^  lamiliar  objects,  such 
ashor&es  dogs,  ships,  iVc,  u>uij;  chalk  or  coal,  ami 
lacing  his  delineations  on  such  pieces  of  dead  wall 
as  presented  a  large  eiKM^  ground.  Now  and  then 
ia  later  life  be  made  some  attempts  in  miniatures 
and  pencil  sketches.  It  may  exsily  be  conceived 
that,  finding  himself  possessed  of  this  talent,  and 
encouraged  by  a  man  of  rank  in  developing  it,  he 
felt  some  difficulty  in  restraining  himself  to  the 
humble  career  which  destinv  seemed  (o  have  marked 
out  for  him.  At  Mr.  Nbbefs  country-.seat  he  for 
the  first  time  found  proper  opportunities  and  proper 
materials  for  his  favourite  study;  while  any  com- 
punctious vi-,iti:u;^  he  might  feel  as  to  the  danger  to 
which  he  thus  expvised  the  permanent  livelihood  of 
himself  and  family,  were  laid  to  rest  by  the  kindness 
of  bis  patron,  who,  in  the  meantime,  sent  money  to 
support  his  domestic  establishment  in  Edinburgh, 
and  promised  speedily  to  obtain  for  him  some  per- 
manent provision  which  shoidd  render  him  inde- 
pendi-nt  of  bu-incss.  Unfortunately,  in  17S2,  Mr. 
SUbet  died,  without  having  executed  his  kind  inten- 
tion; and  Mr.  Ray  was  IdR  in  somewhat  awkward 
ciiqimuancfs  having,  as  it  were,  fallen  to  the  ground 
between  oertalnty  and  hope,  llie  heir,  however,  so 
far  repaired  the  omission  of  his  predecessor  as  to 
settle  an  annuity  o{  £20  upon  Kay  for  life. 

He  now  began  effectually  to  f.-llow  out  his  l)ent 
for  limning  and  etching,  and,  after  a  few  trials,  aban- 
doned his  trade  as  a  barber.  In  1784  he  published 
bis  first  catkatnic^  which  remeseoted  a  half-cnued 
Jacobite  gentleman,  named  Laird  Robertson,  who 
was  wont  to  amuse  the  citizens  of  EdinbnrL;h  by  cut- 
ting caricatured  resemblances  of  puLhc  ciiaractcrs, 


which  he  fixed  rm  the  hcml  of  hi';  stick,  nr.d  whose 
tij.;tire  uas  perlectly  knuwn  to  all  the  inlwbitants. 
'l  iic  iM  irtrait  accordin^'ly  excited  some  attention,  and 
the  author  was  induced  to  attempt  others.  The  style 
assumed  by  Mr.  Kay  was  the  stippled  or  dotted  stylc^ 
and  nothiqg  could  equal  the  lielidty  of  the  likeness. 
From  that  time  forward,  till  he  was  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  this  untutored  son  of  genius  jnirsued 
his  vocation,  taking  cjft",  one  after  another,  the  whole 
of  the  public  and  eccentric  persons  who  appeared  in 
the  Scottish  capital,  and  occasionally  caricaturing 
any  jocular  incident  that  happened  to  attract  atten- 
tion. To  speak  of  his  portraits  as  caricatures  is 
doing  them  signal  injustice.  They  were  the  most 
exact  and  faithful  likencbses  that  could  have  been 
represented  by  any  mode  of  art.  He  drew  the  man 
as  he  walked  the  street  every  day :  his  gait,  his  cos- 
tume, every  peculiarity  of  bis  appearance,  done  to  a 
point,  and  00  defect  perceptible  except  the  stiffiiesa 
of  the  figures.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
rather  resembled  one  of  the  prosopographuses  or 
apographs  of  modern  times,  than  a  living  artist 
trusting  to  his  eye  and  hand.  Hence,  nothing  can 
be  more  valuaue  in  the  way  of  engraved  portraits 
than  his  lepresentattoos  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  adorned  Edinburgh  in  the  hitter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century — the  Blairs,  the  Smiths,  and  the 
Robertsons.  It  was  only  in  certain  instances  th.it 
his  productions  coiil  l  In-  considereil  a^  c.ii uatures, 
namely,  in  those  combinations  by  which  he  meant 
to  burlesque  any  ridiculous  public  transaction  :  and 
even  here  bis  likenesses  diqpkyed  all  his  usual  cor> 
rectnes.  During  a  considerable  part  of  his  career 
Mr.  Kay  was  a  professed  miniature  painter,  and 
execute<l  some  specimens  which,  for  delicacy  and 
finish,  would  surprise  such  individuals  as  have  only 
been  accustomed  to  inspect  his  published  etchings. 
It  is  said  that  his  only  fault  in  this  capacity  was  a 
rigid  and  unbending  adherence  to  likeness  a  total 
want  of  the  courtly  system  practised  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  by  I-awrence  and  other  fa-hionablc  paintets, 
Once,  it  is  related,  he  was  "trysted"  with  an  exceed- 
ingly ill-l(M)king  man,  much  pimpled,  who,  to  add 
to  the  distresses  of  the  artist,  came  accompanied  by 
a  fair  nymph  to  whom  he  was  about  to  be  marriedL 
Honest  Kay  did  all  he  could  in  favour  of  this  gen* 
tieman,  so  far  as  omitting  the  ravages  of  baccnan* 
aliani.sm  would  go;  but  still  he  could  not  satisfy  his 
customer,  who  earnestly  appealeil  to  his  inamorata 
as  to  the  injustice  which  he  conceived  to  lie  done  to 
him,  and  the  neoessi^  of  improving  the  likeness,  for 
so  he  termed  the  flattery  which  he  conceived  to  l)e 
necessary.  Quite  tired  at  length  with  this  literally 
ugly  customer,  and  greatly  incensed,  the  miniaturist 
exclaimed,  with  .in  execration,  that  he  would  "paint 
every  plook  in  the  puppy's  face :  would  that  please 
him!"  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  Mr.  Kay  lost  by  his  unbendiiig  accu- 
racy of  deUnearion. 

During  almost  the  whole  of  his  career  as  an  artist 
Mr.  Kay  had  a  small  print-shop  in  the  Parliament 
-Square,  the  window  of  which  was  usually  stuck  full 
of  his  productions.  He  etched  in  all  nearly  nine 
hundrea  plates,  forming  a  complete  record  of  the 
public  characters,  of  every  grade  and  kind,  includ- 
ing many  distinguished  strangers,  who  made  a  figure 
in  F.dinbutL-h  fur  :ir;\ily  half  a  century.  It  may  be 
safely  adirmcd  iliat  no  city  in  the  empire  can  boast 
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come  to  the  place  appointed  for  secretion;  2.  In 
what  manner  they  are  aepaiated  fram  the  blood  hf 
the  glands.  Upon  the  fimner  head  he  ihows,  **that 

t lie  Wood  coiisist>.  of  a  simple  fluid,  in  wl.ich  swim 
corpuscles  of  various  fijjures  and  mai;!iiU.iitr,.  ami 
ciulucil  with  ditfcrcnt  ticgrccs  of  attractive  forvo. 
llcncc  he  concluilcs,  that  of  such  particles  as  the 
l>loo<l  consists  of  must  the  fluids  be  composed  which 
are  drawn  from  iL  Thia  he  nrooeeds  to  ahow  to  be 
not  only  possible,  but  actually  so  in  aetcral  secre* 
tions.  From  tliis  principle,  that  the  Mo  mJ  consists 
of  cor|>uscIcs  of  various  li^ure-.  ami  n!.ij.;nitu<]c*i,  and 
cndutnl  with  various  degrees  of  attraelisc  powt-r,  iVc, 
he  attempts  to  show  the  force  of  the  air  upon  the 
blood  In  Dreathing,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  by 
the  pressttie  of  tlw  air  the  cohcsioo  of  the  gjbbnlet 
of  the  blood  is  diaaolved.  After  this  he  diows  how 
the  union  of  the  attraLtive  parlicIo>  is  hinilernl  near 
the  luart,  and  that  tlie  I'.'.riicles  whiwli  unite  tlrst, 
after  the  blood  is  thrown  out  of  (Ik-  yjc.A  artiri.-. 
must  be  such  as  have  the  strongest  attractive  force; 
and  that  such  as  have  the  least,  must  unite  last;  and 
all  the  intermertiafp  ooea  aeeowiiiig  to  their  wmecthre 
attractive  power.***  Bendm  this  woric,  Kelu  palv 

lished  Anatotity  of  the  Humiitt  Body,  for  the  use  of 
his  pupils;  and  in  1 71 7,  Ilssiiyi  on  Sa-tral  Paris  of 
the  Human  Icoiiomy.  11c  ajipcars  to  have  g^vcn 
up  public  tuition,  and  some  time  previously  to  the 
publicatioaof  his  last  work  to  have  establidied  hfan* 
self  as  a  pnwtiiiqK  {dmidaii  at  Nortbanpton,  where 
he  gained  considerable  fnrtirae  and  reputation,  and 
remained  till  his  death,  which  t'mk  j  lacc  in  July  16, 
1719,  from  a  cancer  in  his  mouth.  He  was  buncd 
in  the  church  of  St.  Giles  where  his  brother  John, 
to  whom  he  left  his  propertyp  erected  a  handsome 
oKHiiuneal  to  his  meoioiy. 

KEILL,  Joiiv,  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
nalunil  iihiIoM  >phcr,  the  elder  br  other  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  horn  in  Edinburgh  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1671.*   He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  remained  at  the 
Edinburgh  univereity  until  he  was  enabled  to  take 
the  d^ee  of  Master  of  Arts.    He  earl^  displayed  a 
genius  and  predilection  for  mathematics,  and  had 
the  gooil  fort\ine  to  stuiiy  the  science,  along  with  the 
Newtonian  system  of  phdosophy,  under  Dr.  Gregory. 
When,  in  the  year  1694,  Gregory  went  to  tr)'  his 
fortune  in  England,  Keill  followed  him,  and  con> 
t  rived  along  with  him  to  find  admission  to  Oxford, 
where  he  held  one  of  the  Scottish  exhibitions  in 
Haliol  College.    Keill  made  his  first  appearance  be- 
(ore  the  scientific  world  in        lixamnsotion  of  Or. 
JUirnet's  'Jhei'ry  of  the  Earth,  tof^elher  with  somt 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Whistons  Neio  7 hoi^ty  of  the  Earth, 
published  at  Oxford  in  the  vear  1698.  Any  "tbcoi/ 
of  the  earth,"  orioeoont  of  hi  fbniMtiao  and  sttfe^ 
in  anticipation  of  the  discovcTT  of  filcts  to  sapport 
it,  always  formed  a  fruitful  subject  of  debate;  but 
IJurnet's  Theory  afforded  more  ample  field  for  cen- 
sure than  any  other  which  pretended  to  support  from 
tlic enlightened  doctrines  of  rooderaphilosophy.  The 
grand  outlines  of  his  tbrary  were  olthemsdlves  wft- 
dently  imaginative,  and  tMtr  effect  was  naeaied  by 
the  curious  speculations  with  which  he  filled  op  the 
minor  details  of  his  edifice.    He  supposes  the  earth 
to  have  lieen  originally  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  flaiJ 
matter,  of  which  the  heavier  portions  fell  i" 
centre,  forming  there  a  dense  body,  surroomicd  aiul 
coated  bv  li^er  bodies,  while  the  water—the 
lightest  of  all  the  heterogeneous  iniii  runriawf  m> 
the  outside  of  the  whole.    The  air  and  other  cdes- 


of  so  curious  a  chronicle.  From  the  first  to  the  last 
there  is  a  reinarkable  similarity  in  his  style.  After 
forty  3rears'  ex|H.rience  he  was  just  as  deficient  in 

grouping,  and  other  aeijuired  gifts  in  the  art,  as  when 
he  first  tK-L,Mn  to  u>e  the  graver.  It  would  almost 
appe.ir  as  if  n.itare  had  designed  him  for  that  pecu- 
liar style  alone  in  which  he  so  much  excelled  ail 
other  men,  and  had  denied  him  every  common  effect  of 
his  art,  wliich  other  neo  generally  attain  with  case. 

In  a  profile  of  himselC  executed  about  the  year 
17S;,  Mr.  Kay  a()iiear>  witli  a  liandsomc  a()uiline 
countenance,  of  inucli  iielic:u  v  and  ingenuity  of  ex- 
pression. In  his  latter  d-iyi,  when  the  writer  of  this 
notice  first  saw  him,  he  was  a  slender  but  straight 
old  man,  of  middle  size,  and  usually  dressed  in  a 
^urb  of  anliqne  cut;  of  stmnle  habits,  and  quiet  un- 
assuming manners.  His  Bead  was  of  a  singular 
striicture,  presenting  a  very  remarkable  protuberance 
in  the  forehead,  where  phrenologists,  wc  believe, 
place  the  organs  of  observation  :  in  K  i),  tlie  profile 
of  this  feature  formed  the  arc  of  a  perfect  circle,  be- 
ginning under  the  hair,  and  terminating  at  the  root 
of  the  Boaek  Aoooidiog  to  the  Infonnation  of  his 
widow  (a  seeond  spouse,  wliom  he  married  in  1 787), 
he  careil  for  and  could  settle  at  no  employment 
except  that  of  etching  likenesses.  He  would  sud- 
denly quit  his  lucrative  employment  in  miniature- 
drawing  in  order  to  commit  some  freak  of  his  fancy 
to  copper,  from  which  perhaps  no  profit  was  to  be 
hoped  for.  It  was  the  convictioo  m,  this  lad^t 
if  he  had  devoted  himsdf  to  the  more  productive  art 
he  would  soon  have  acquired  a  coiTi|K.-tency. 

Mr.  Kay  liied  in  Kdiiihur^;!!,  some  time  in  the  year 
1830.  His  wife  survived  him  till  1S35.  After  her 
death  the  copperplates  of  his  works  were  purchased 
by  Mr.  Hugn  Paton,  Edlnbnigh,  who  republished 
them  in  two  ouarto  volumes,  with  bio^phical 
sketches,  under  the  title  of  AWr  Edinburgh  JWtraits. 
The  work  forms  a  collection  altogether  unique,  and 
possesses  great  general  as  well  as  local  interest,  even 
w  a  generation  comparatively  nnaoqualnted  with  the 
subjects  of  the  prints. 

KEILL,  Jamks,  a  physician  and  (Ailosopher  of 
eminence,  the  younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  i>er- 
son  whose  memoir  follows  this  in  alphal)etic-al  orxler, 
was  born  in  Scotland  on  the  27th  of  March,  1673. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  Edinburgh,  after- 
wards studying  the  sciences  and  languages  at  Leyden 
and  other  continental  universities.  On  his  return  to 
Britain  he  applied  himself  assiduotisly  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  studying  the  science 
practically  by  constant  attendance  at  the  dissecting; 
rooms.  Having  accustoineil  himself  to  deliver  his 
opinions  on  anatomy  privately  to  his  friends,  he  at 
last  undertook  public  tuition,  and  delivered  with 
considenible  applause  lectures  on  anatomy  at  Oxferd 
and  Cambridge,  by  the  latter  of  which  universities 
he  was  presented  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. Ill  169S  he  translated  from  the  I'rcnch, 
Lemcry's  Course  of  Chemistry,  and  soon  after  pub- 
lished in  the  Phtlosophtcal  J'mnsa.tuvis,  "An  Ac- 
count of  the  Death  and  Dissection  of  John  Baylcs  of 
Northampton,  reputed  to  have  been  one  hundied  and 
thirty  years  old,  '  To  No.  361  of  the  same  journal 
he  gave  "De  Viribus  Cordis  K]Mstola."  In  1708  he 
published  An  Ar<oiint  of  Animal  Set  retion,  the  Quan- 
tity of  liiooJ  ut  the  liuman  EoJy,  and  Muscular  Mo- 
tion. On  the  subject  of  animal  lecntion,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  fluids  of  the  animal  bodv  arc 
separated  fimn  die  Uood,  he  tmdettakes  to  snow: 
1.  How  they  are  formed  in  the  blood  before  they 
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tial  fln!ds  floated  round  this  body :  while  between  it 
ami  tlic  water  wxs  gradually  formed  a  coat  of  unctu- 
ous or  oily  matter,  higher  than  water.  Upon  this 
unctuous  coat  certain  impure  particles  which  had  at 
iuA  beeo  mingled  wilh  the  air  descended,  and  float* 
ing  about  covered  the  mrlace,  forming  a  shell  over 
tin-  water,  which  became  the  crust  of  the  earth.  This 
cru>t  w  .xs  level  and  uniform,  without  hill  or  vale;  so 
it  remained  for  at)out  sixteen  centuries,  until  the  heat 
of  the  sun  having  cracked  it  in  divers  places,  the 
tntter  rushed  forth,  caudog  the  genenl  deluge.  This 
water  ibuiid«  however,  a  means  of  partiaUv  subsiding 
betwixt  the  broken  masses  of  the  cntst,  thus  leaving 
the  globe  in  the  state  of  ocean,  hill,  .nm!  v.illcy. 

Keill,  who,  besides  bcin^  a  man  of  accurate  science, 
was  a  person  of  clear  goo*]  sense  and  critical  acumen, 
saw  fdearlpr  the  evil  done  to  science  by  the  admission 
of  suppoitlions  which  have  a  fully  greater  chance  of 
being  wroi^  than  of  being  right,  while  the  richness 
of  the  doctor's  imagination,  and  the  poetic  beauty  of 
his  lanr^a^je  and  illustration,  did  not  protect  his 

{)rinciples  from  a  subjection  to  the  strict  rules  of 
ogic.  Keill's  book  is  full  of  the  clear  argumenta- 
tion of  a  man  who  is  rather  formed  to  correct  and 
check  the  discoveries  of  others,  than  to  allow  his  in- 
vent  ion  to  stray  so  far  as  to  make  any  of  his  own. 
He  occasionally  condescends  to  use  demonstration, 
while,  well  knowing  that  there  ni.ny  Ik;  positions 
aeainst  which  the  gravity  of  an  argument  is  misap- 
plisdp  he  makes  very  neqaent  use  of  nrcasm,  a 
power  of  which  he  is  aa  aoeomplisbed  and  apt 
handter.  Most  of  the  vigour  <^  the  attack  it  derived 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
theory  arc  found  inconsistent  with  each  other,  with- 
out any  very  extensive  reference  t'l  other  authority. 
"After  this  fashion,"  says  Ktill,  after  giving  an  nut- 
line  of  Burnet's  first  formation  of  the  earth,  "  has  the 
theorist  formed  his  antediluvian  habUable  world, 
which  doth  not  much  differ  from  the  CartesiaB 
Biethod  of  makinr;  the  earth  :  only  Des  Cartes,  being 
somewhat  wiser  than  the  theorist,  wouhl  not  allow 
the  outward  crust,  within  whose  bowels  the  waters 
were  shut  up,  to  be  a  habitable  earth,  knowing  well 
tiiat  neither  man  nor  beast  could  live  long  without 
water.  But  he  made  the  cntst  first  be  broken^  and 
the  waters  llowont,  before  he  placed  any  inhabitants 
on  it.  .\nother  small  difference  betwixt  the  two 
hypotheses  is,  that  Monsieur  Des  Cartes  never 
thought  of  making  the  exterior  orb  of  oily  liquids, 
which  the  theorist  asserts  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
towards  the  formation  of  the  crust;  for  if  it  were  not, 
•ajra  he^  for  the  oily  liquor  which  swims  upon  the 
surfiice  of  the  abyss,  the  particles  of  earth  which  fell 
throu;,'h  the  air  had  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  had 
never  formed  the  exterior  orb  of  earth.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  I  believe  it  may  be  easily  made 
evident  (though  neither  of  these  qrstems  is  true), 
that  the  theorist's  hypothesis  is  the  worse  of  the  two, 
•which  I  will  prove  from  his  own  concessions:  for 
he  tias  already  owned  that  the  oily  liquor  is  much 
lighter  than  the  watery  orb.  He  has  mentioneil  also 
that  the  terrestrial  particles  when  falling  from  the 
air,  if  the  orb  were  only  water,  would  sink  to  the 
bottom;  and  thcieibie  these  oaiticles  must  be  heavier 
than  vrater.   From  thence  I  tldnk  it  does  necessarily 

follow,  that  these  terrestrial  particles  must  also  be 
heavier  than  the  oily  (luid,  which  is  lighter  than 
water,  and  therefore  they  will  more  easily  descend 
tliroogh  it  than  they  did  through  water,  it  being  well 
known  tlut  there  are  several  bodies  which  will  SWim 
in  water,  but  sink  in  oil."^ 
Fracceding  on  such  positions  Keill  destroys  what 


'  £xmmiiuitiam,  37,  38. 
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has  l>een  raised  by  his  advers.iry,  wisely  <^'.ili--;ituling 
nc>thing  in  its  stead,  exctjt  \\l'..it  exjicrjtiiLiit  m'\ 
demonstration  support;  the  general  aim  of  tbephn- 
ciples  he  espouses  being  that,  excepting  in  so  ur  aS 
we  know  by  experiment  the  opeiaiion  of  oatme  we 
must  take  the  cosmogony  of  the  earth,  either  Bter> 
ally  as  we  find  it  laid  down  in  holy  writ,  or,  admit- 
ting our  inability  to  penetrate  into  its  secrets,  l>e 
content  with  what  is  afforded  us  V)y  experience,  de- 
monstration, and  rational  or  certain  deduction. 
Whiston,  in  his  Afem  Tktory  of  the  Earth,  from  Ut 
Originai  t»  tk»  Omttmmatinm  of  all  Things,  main- 
tained that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  did 
not  give  a  philosophical  account  of  the  formation  of 
the  universe,  but  that  it  was  merely  intended,  in  the 
most  simple  and  intelligible  manner,  to  give  a  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  globe  we  inhabit;  that  before 
being  bron|^t  into  existence  as  an  inhabited  wnM, 
it  had  been  a  comet,  which  being  subject  to  perpetual 
reverses  from  he&t  to  cold,  became  by  the  alternate 
congealing  and  melting  of  its  surface,  covered  with 
a  coat  of  heterogeneous  matter  or  a  ciiaos,  within 
which  the  solid  nucleus  formed  a  great  burning  globe. 
This  great  mass  of  matter,  as  die  eccentricities  of 
its  oroit  decreased,  became  more  nearly  circular, 
and  the  materials  ranging  themselves  according  to 
their  gravities,  assumed  at  the  period  of  the  "crea- 
tion" the  forms  of  earth,  water,  and  air.  If  this 
theory  does  not  possess  any  recommendation  to  our 
belief  superior  to  that  ci hhk.  1  by  Burnet,  its  author 
had  at  least  the  art  to  found  a  greater  number  of  hb 
oondosions  00  experiments,  and  to  deduce  others  in 
a  less  imaginative  manner,  Keill  treats  this  adver- 
sary with  more  respect  than  he  affords  to  Burnet, 
seldom  proving  his  positions  "impossible,"  and 
generally  contenting  himself  with  being  sceptical;  he 
allows  that  the  .author  **hasmade  greater  discoveries, 
and  proceeded  on  more  plulosophical  prindplea, 
than  all  the  theorists  before  him  have  done.** 

Keill's  small  work  isoflcn  referred  to  as  an  authority 
by  geologists  and  natural  philosophers;  it  contains 
many  experimental  calculations,  among  which  is  that 
estimate  of  the  depth  of  the  sea  on  which  Breislak 
in  later  times  founded  his  celebrated  calculation,  that 
there  never  could  have  been  a  sufBcient  quantity  of 
water  in  and  about  our  globe  to  have  kept  the  matter 
of  it  at  any  time  in  solution.  It  was  considered  by 
many  that  Keill  had  used  the  venerable  Dr.  liumet, 
much  his  elder  in  years,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  es- 
teemed for  his  private  virtues,  with  too  much  as]^rily 
and  onbecmnhig  sarcaan.  It  appears  that  the  re- 
spective theorists  answered  the  attack,  althoqgh  in 
what  manner  we  have  been  unable  to  discover. 

In  1699  Keill  published  a  rejoinder,  entitled  An 
/■'.lamination  of  the  A'ejtections  on  the  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  together  with  a  Defence  of  the  Remarks  en 
Mr.  Wkiston's  New  Tkeoty.  The  defence  of  the 
Tkmy  appears  by  no  means  to  have  infused  into 
Keill  a  greater  spirit  of  politeness.  He  proceeds 
with  the  impatience  of  a  man  of  sense  and  knowledge 
interruptc<l,  terminating  with  an  advice  to  Bumct  to 
study  "numt}crs  and  magnitude,  astronomy  and 
statics,  that,"  he  continues,  "he  may  be  the  better 
able  to  understand  the  force  of  my  arguments  against 
his  Tkemy,  after  which  I  doubt  not  mit  that  he  will 
easily  perceive  its  errors,  and  hnvi-  the  ingenuity  to 
acknowledge  them.  But  till  tin  n,  all  farther  dis- 
putation between  him  and  im-  must  needs  be  vain 
and  frivolous,  since  true  rca.soning  on  natural  philo- 
sophy depends  on  such  principles  xs  are  demonstrated 
in  those  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  has  not 
yet  attained."*  To  his  other  opponent,  Whiston, 


*  Exmmunatim  ^  the  R^tctiotu,  i(x>. 
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Keill  has  in  (his  woric,  pralMtUr  owbig  to  the  man- 
ner  in  which  be  was  amwma,  ktgpt  bis  ibmcr 
courtesy,  trattfng  biin  with  no  more  aefeiVBce  thoji 
he  has  usc'l  tDward  Uumet. 

In  1700  Dr.  Tliomas  Millitij^ton,  Scillcian  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  Uxforti.  on  his  ap- 
pointmeot  as  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  sub- 
Mitntsd  KeiU  as  his  assistant  to  read  his  public 
lectures;  snd  the  term  for  enjoying  the  Scottish  cx 
tubition  at  Baliol  College  then  expiring,  he  acr>']it<  1 
an  invitation  from  Dr.  Aldrich,  dean  of  I  hri.-,t's 
Church,  to  reside  there.  As  his  master  Gregor)-  was 
the  fir^t  who  introduced  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
to  the  univenities,  Keill  himself  posse&ses  the  rcini- 
tation  of  bsvuig  been  the  first  to  demonstrate  its 
principles  on  experiment;  a  task  he  is  said  to  have 
performed  through  machinery  of  his  o«m  btvention, 
out  of  what  i.ic>criplion,  or  to  what  extent  be  pro- 
ceeded in  his  proofs,  wo  are  not  informed. 

In  1701  Keill  pubhshoil  his  fntrodiutia  ad  I'emm 
Pkyskam,  a  useful  and  popular  treatise  on  the  New- 
tonian philosophy.  It  is  considered  as  an  excellent 
introduction  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Pnncipia^  and 
has  frequently  been  reprinted  in  England,  and  in  a 
French  translation.  About  the  year  1 70S  Keill  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  after  his 
admission  he  published  in  the  Philosophical  Tranjac- 
a  pretty  lengthy  paper,  "in  which  the  laws  of 
attraction  and  other  principles  of  physic  are  shown. " ' 
At  this  period  the  scientinc  world  became  disturbed 
by  the  dispute,  which  had  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
national  question,  whether  I-cihnitz  formed  his  idea 
of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  from  some  unpublished 
discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  which  of  these 
two  great  men  could  properW  consideicd  the  in- 
ventor of  that  sublime  aadttfcwi  to  the  power  of  the 
human  intellect.  In  the  Ada  £rmiUhrum,  published 
at  Leipsic,  it  was  maintained  that  Leibnitz  was  the 
sole  inventor,  all  ri;;ht  on  the  part  of  Newton  being 
denied.  To  this  Keill  answered  in  a  paper  whicli 
he  communicated  to  the  Rogral  Society,  defending 
his  friend  without  much  r^^ird  to  the  accusations 
which  he  bro^ht  against  his  opponent 

In  171 1  Leibnitz  complained  to  the  Royal  Society 
that  Keill  had  accused  him  of  obtaining  and  publish- 
ing his  knowlcd^^c  in  a  manner  not  reputable  to  a 
philosopher,  or  even  exactly  consistent  with  honesty; 
ne  appealed  to  Sir  Isaac  himself  as  a  witness  of  his 
integc^,  and  required  that  KeiU  should  publicly 
dbavow  the  offensive  constnictioo  which  might  M 
appUcable  to  his  words.  The  Royal  Society  being 
Appealed  to  as  philosophical  11:  1^'cs  in  the  matter, 
appointed  a  committee  to  evimnic  tlie  papers  and 
documents  connected  with  the  dispute,  who  did  not 
find  it  dilGcttU  to  produce  a  report  rather  unfavour- 
able to  the  coBtjaMital  philoK^phen  beariqg  "that 
Mr.  Leiboits  was  in  London  in  1673,  and  kept  a 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Collins,  by  means  of  Mr. 
Oldentmrgb,  till  September,  1676,  when  he  returned 
from  Paris  to  Hanover  by  way  of  London  and  Am- 
sterdam; that  it  did  not  api>ear  that  M.  Leibnitz  knew 
anything  of  the  differential  calculus  before  hb  letter 
of  theaiit  June,  1677,  which  was  a  jrear  after  a  copjr 
of  a  letter  wrote  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  year 
i'i72,  had  been  sent  tn  Paris  to  be  communicate<l  to 
linii.  and  about  four  years  after  Mr.  Collins  bci^n  to 
coinniuiiic-ite  that  letter  to  his  c  1  r-. d  m  ients;  where- 
in the  metho<l  of  fluxions  was  sufliciently  explained 
to  let  a  man  of  liis  sagacity  into  the  whole  matter : 
and  that  Sir  L  Newton  had  even  invented  his  method 
befare  the  year  16691,  and  of  cooieqacnce  fifteen  yean 

'  "Epistola  ad  clar:  VSr:  OdklflMua  Cockbure,  Medicin* 
DortaiMB  in  oua  Lent  Altncd«iib  Albque  Pbinica  Prin- 
cvia  tmSiuaitu.''—PM.  Ttwh*.  saevi.  97. 


before  Mr.  Leibnitz  had  given  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Leipsic  Acts^^'  iiom  whkh  liain  of  cir- 
cumstances they  coodttded  that  Kdl!  was  justified 

in  his  imputations.  The  Censure  of  the  society,  and 
the  pni)crs  connected  with  it,  were  pubUshe<i  apart 
from  tile  I'raiututions,  in  1712,  under  the  title  Com- 
mcrcium  E^tolicum  de  A nalysi  Promola,  For  some 
time  the  pnilosopher  appears  not  to  have  answered 
this  army  against  biok  until  the  Ablx;  Conti,  in  the 
year  1 716,  addreiied  him,  calling  on  him,  if  he  did 
not  choose  to  answer  Keill,  at  least  to  vindicate  him- 
self from  the  non-admission  of  his  claim  on  the  {wut 
of  Newt'jii;'  and  he  just  coinniciicwi  the  work  of 
vindication  at  a  period  when  death  prevented  him 
from  completing  it. 

In  the  year  1709  Keill  was  appointed  treasurer  to 
the  Palatines,  and  in  performance  of  his  duties  at> 
tended  them  in  their  piassaj^e  to  New  Kngland.  '  in 
his  return,  in  1710,  he  was  appciinted  successor  to 
Dr.  Caswell,  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Ox- 
ford. At  this  period  he  again  entered  the  field  of 
controversy,  in  support  of  his  friend  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, whose  philosophy  bad  been  attacked  on  the 
foundation  of  Des  Cartes's  theory  of  a  plenum;  and 
he  published  in  the  Phdosophu  ^il  Trmu^ii  ticns  for 
1713  a  communication  to  the  society  on  the  raniy 
of  matter  and  the  tenuity  of  its  composition.'  la 
this  oontTOveciy  he  waj^  however,  intemipted  by  his 
appofaitnient  to  the  dtuatioD  of  decipherer  to  the 
queen,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  presented  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  by  the  university 
of  Oxford.  Alxjut  this  period  we  find  him  gratefully 
remembered  by  that  unfortunate  scholar  Simon 
Oakley,  for  h.-iving  permitted  him  the  use  of  the 
Savilian  study.* 

Keilt,  fat  the  year  1717,  took  to  hfamdf  a  vrife. 
The  name  of  the  lady  who  made  him  the  happiest 
of  men  has  not  Ijccn  preserved;  but  it  is  said  he 
marric-d  her  "for  her  j/w^'w/ur  acconiplishments." 
In  the  Gctitlanans  Magasitu  for  17^9  we  find  a 
curious  Iloratian  ode  addressed  to  Keill  by  the  cele- 
brated Anthony  Alsop;  its  period  of  publicadon  is 
some  yean  after  the  ocath  ot  both  the  parties,  and 
there  is  no  comment  alludinf;  to  the  date  of  its  com- 
position ;  but  ll.c  circumstances  nientioncd  show  it 
to  bo  a  con|^-rntu!aion  t].istle  to  Keill  on  his  mar- 
riage. The  o<ic  is  extremelv  spirited  and  not  desti- 
tute of  elegance;  but  whether  from  other  motives, 
or  the  anxiety  of  tlie  author  to  ffarh  the  fiuailiar 
vivacity  of  Ae  Roman  lyrist,  be  has  treated  hn  grave 
subject  in  a  manner  w!iii-h  would  not  now  be  con- 
sidered very  worthy  of  a  divine,  or  to  convey  a  plcas- 
ini,'  compliment  to  a  venerable  prolosor.  '1  lie  sub- 
ject was  one  of  some  delicacy  to  Alsop,  who  was 
then  enduring  a  sj>ccicsofbanishmcnt,theconseouence 
of  n  verdict  obtained  againit  him  for  bveacn  of  a 
eontTMt  oT marriage;  and  whether  firaoD  thb  dream- 
stance,  or  his  classical  fcc!ii'.t;s,  lie  lias  dwelt  on  tbf 
habits  of  his  friend  in  a  manner  whicli  wuuld  h.ii('.ly 
fail  to  draw  "damages"  from  a  nuMiiri;  nr..  In 
1 7 18  Keill  published  Jntroductto  ud  I'nam  Asiny 
nomiam,  stu  Leetimm  AlbfWUmka,  a  work  which  w  as 
reprinted  ip  the  year  I7ait  at  which  period,  at  the 
request  of  the  Ducheis  of  Chandos,  he  published  a 
translation  of  this  work  in  English,  wi;h  e  menda- 
tions, under  the  title  oi  An  hilrcductwri  the  Trut 
Astronomy ;  or,  Astrntwmitai  Lectures  rmd  i"  tie 
Astroncmieai  Sekcoi  0/  the  Univeraty  «f  Ox^d. 


•  PiiWishcd  in  the  PhU.  Tramt.  xxjt,  934.        _  _    _  _  _ 

•  "Tlieiwemau  qtuedam  infinitam  matciiB  diviawfa^f^ 
yctwiti!!.  quae  ejuadem  nuitatem^  ct  Hwimii  CB«p«aa*^ 
deoMimtranC  quorum  ope  plwiaiB  ia  phyiicaHllaantfaUoi'' 
tatcft."— Tmte.  xxviii.  to. 
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The  year  In  which  he  accomplidwd  Aeae  litenuy 

labours  was  the  last  of  his  life;  during  the  saramer 
of  1 72 1  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which 
he  died  in  the  month  of  September,  in  ihc  fiftieth 
Iftax  of  his  age.  Bc'sides  the  works  we  have  men- 
tioiied,  he  published  in  171 5  an  edition  of  Com- 
laand inns'  Euclid^  with  additioa& 

Kkith,  George,  fifth  Earl  Marischal,  founder 
cf  the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen.  The  period 
of  this  nobleman's  birtli  is  unknown;  his  father  was 
William  Lord  Keith  (eldest  son  of  the  fourth  ICarl 
Marischal),  a  person  known  in  history  as  having 
been  taJcen  prboner  into  £iig]snd  in  1558^  and  re- 
leased  for  a  ransom  of  /aooa  This  indirldttal 
married  KIi7_il>cth  Hay,  dnvightcr  to  the  Karl  of 
Lrrul,  by  whom,  at  liis  death  in  l5<So,  he  left,  besides 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,  three  sons  and  four 
daughters. George  succeeded  his  grandfather  in 
tbe  year  15^1,  and  we  find  him  towards  the  end  of 
the  jBKt  ioUowtng  doing  his  duty  in  parliament.* 
We  are  led  to  imdentand,  that,  previously  to  his 
succeeding  to  the  title,  he  h.id  s|icnt  some  time 
among  the  scats  of  learning  on  the  Continent.  As 
with  most  men  who  have  been  remarkable  in  ad- 
vanced life,  it  was  recollected  of  him  after  his  death, 
that  in  jrooth  he  showed  an  extreme  desire  for  know- 
ledlge  and  a  £gicility  in  in  acquisition.  We  are  in- 
formed that  he  studied  at  the  King's  College  of 
Aberdeen,*  and  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
an  adept  in  the  Latin,  (ircek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  studies  of  anti<iuities,  history, 
and  literature;  when,  discontented  with  the  scope 
allowed  in  lui  own  country,  he  resolved  to  study  in 
France.*  On  this  journey  it  is  said  that  he  was 
couileously  recetved  by  the  Landgr3%'e  of  Hesse  (the 
chief  among  the  descendants  of  that  celebrated  tribe 
of  "Catti,"  from  which  tiic  tabuluus  historians  have 
traced  the  family  of  Keith),  along  with  the  odier 
noble  yooths  of  the  age.  While  he  was  accnmu< 
latliig  knowledge,  he  did  not  forget  the  opportunities 
aflbracd  him  in  France  of  perfecting  himself  in  the 
knowledge  of  arms  and  the  feats  of  athletic  jugglery 
then  in  v<k;ul.  After  some  time  Keith  left  France, 
preferring  a  residence  in  Geneva,  with  the  iIlu.strious 
Theodore  Beza,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  divin- 
iqr>  Uatofy*  and  the  ait  of  meakiiw.  Duxing  his 
rnldenoe  there  an  aeddent  or  a  mmndioly  nature 
happened.  His  yount;cr  bruthcr,  William,  wlio  had 
accompanied  him  on  in-,  jonnicv,  and  had.  ap])arciitly 
with  wgh  prniiiuc  of  hitun;  riniuriicf,  -s!i.iird  m  his 
Studies,  was  killed  in  a  tumult  during  an  excursion 
into  the  country.  His  eminent  master,  along  with 
Gaulter  and  Andrew  Melville,  h.ave  celebfated  the 
memory  and  talents  of  this  young  man.  Beza,  in 
the  de<licalion  of  his  Icoius  Vinirum  Doctnna  ft 
Pietiite  Illtislriuin  to  King  James,  mentions  with 
much  satibf.iction  the  circumstance  of  ha\ing  been 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  pupils  so  illustrious. 
AAer  the  death  of  his  brother  Keith  left  Geneva, 
and  visited  the  courts  of  Europe,  where  his  rank  and 
great  wealth  admitted  his  making  a  considerable 
ngure.  It  is  said  that  even  in  this  employment, 
presumed  to  be  full  of  gaiety,  he  was  a  grave  and 
accurate  student :  that  he  indulged  in  the  splendour 
ofcooits  more  for  the  purpose  (Saoquiriog  historical 
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knowledge  than  of  purmhig  pleasare,  and  tiiat  ke 

travelled  less  for  the  purpose  of  recreatfon  and 

variety,  than  for  the  acquisition  of  correct  knowledge 
of  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  having  seldom 
seen  a  country  of  which  he  did  not  show  his  acauaint- 
ance  by  embodying  his  knowletlgc  in  a  map.*  He 
retomed  to  his  native  country  lUfter  an  absence  of 
seven  years.  The  Scottish  peerwho  in  the  sixteenth 
century  founded  a  university  and  encouraged  !c?.m- 
ing  must  have  been  a  man  whose  penetration  and 
grasp  of  mind  were  very  diSTerent  from  those  of  his 
colleagues  in  rank,  yet  he  appears  not  to  have  been 
totally  exemjpt  from  the  harbMoaskabitsand  fedingi 
of  the  day. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1585,  we  find  him  obtaining 

a  remission  under  the  great  seal,  for  "art  nn;i  part 
of  the  slauf^hter  of  his  relative  William  Kci:li,  ap- 
parent of  Luduqubaim  ;*  anil  in  1595  he  is  charged 
to  appear  before  the  king  and  council  as  a  person 
entertaining  a  deadly  feud  with  tlic  laird  of  Mcl- 
drum.'  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  earldom  the 
cdebrated  Raid  of  Rnthven  took  place,  a  political 
movement  as  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  his 
view,  but  with  which  his  connection  seems  to  have 
somewhat  displeased  the  king.  He  was  appnrenlly 
not  present  at  the  '*  raid,"  nor  docs  he  ajjpear  to 
have  approached  so  hot  a  political  atmosphere  until 
the  king's  escape  from  Falkland  to  St.  Andrews, 
whither  he  repaired  apparently  as  a  neutral  person; 
but  he  is  represented  as  having  retired  to  his  own 
home  in  disgust,  on  the  king  changing  the  lenient 
measure  he  had  at  first  proposed  towards  the  rebels.* 
The  earl  was  a  member  of  that  parliament  which, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1582,  approved  the  acts  of 
the  conspirators,  holding  their  proceedings  u  legal, 
and  jirotecting  their  persons  from  punuhment,  by  an 
act  which  was  afterwards  expunged  from  the  statute- 
book.*  it  is  not  without  surprise,  that,  after  such 
a  measure^  we  find  him  acting  as  chancellor  of  the 
assise  of  peen^  wbick,  with  ooosidenble  partiality 
in  its  proceedings,  found  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  guilty 
of  treason  on  account  of  his  share  in  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven.**  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  in  these 
prni  ccdings  he  was  guilty  of  inconsistency:  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  one  attcnde<l  a  parliament  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  consjiirators  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  apdmt  thcoH  and  it  was  not  customary  for 
the  crown  to  choose  aasisors  who  would  acquit,  while 
his  having  acted  as  chancellor  leaves  no  clouht  that 
he  voted  for  a  venlict  of  guilty!  (.  liarity  can  only 
palliate  this  tergiversation  on  tlic  ciiciini-'.uice,  that 
Gowrie  had,  in  the  interval  between  these  events^ 
been  guilty  of  additional  acta  of  dlaobedienoe. 

AAer  tM  singular  {HOGcedfaigs  on  the  part  of  James 
towards  the  coort  of  Dennnuk  in  attempting  a 
negotiation  of  maniagewitk  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederick  II.,  which  terminated  in  that  monarch 
(not  presuming  the  King  of  Scotland  to  be  serious 
in  bis  proposals)  marrying  his  daughter  to  the  I>uke 
of  Bmoswick;  the  lover,  aiaappotitted  of  one  daugh- 
ter, was  resolved  to  try  more  consistent  plans  for 
obtaining  the  other,  and  James  proposed  to  send 
Lord  Altr)',  uncle  to  the  Earl  Marischal,  to  Den- 
mark, to  make  serious  proposals  to  !•  rederick's 
second  daughter,  Anne.  The  disposition  of  ilie 
oooDcil  of  Scotland  was  such  as  prompted  Altry,  an 
old  and  infinn  statesman,  averse  to  engaging  in  the 
excitement  of  politics,  to  decline  the  high  omce,  and 
his  nephew,  the  i2larl  Marischal,  sbow^  a  desire  to 
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ofliciale  in  his  stead.  "  Now  the  Earl  M.-irischal," 
says  Sir  James  Melville  in  his  cautious  manner, 
"was  desirous  to  supply  the  place  of  his  uncle,  my 
lord  of  Altiy:  ami  Us  maks^  was  cootent  that  he 
shouM  be  sent  thither,  whewupoo  I  took  occasion 
to  represent  to  his  majesty  that  the  said  earl  was 
ver>'  well  qualified  for  that  employment,  and  that 
lie  would  the  better  contcntcti  if  he  nii.;ht  lip.rc 
in  comn>!!>Mon  with  him  some  of  his  own  fnciiii-i  ami 
acquaintance.    His  majesty  answere<l  that  it  was  his 

Birt  to  choose  his  own  ambassadors;  tltat  the  Earl 
arisdial  should  have  the  fint  place  as  a  oobteman, 
but,"  continues  Sir  James  with  his  usual  compla- 
cency, "that  he  woulil  repose  the  chief  handling 
with  the  le^jent  and  council  of  Denmark  upon  me."' 
It  is  probable  that  the  great  wealth  uf  the  earl,  who 
was  then  the  richest  nobleman  in  Scotland,  was  a 
cogent  leason  for  appointing  him  to  superintend  an 
expensiTe  expedition.  It  was  the  policy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  object  to  the  proposed  alliance,  and  the 
privy-council  of  .Scotland  showed  a  disposition  to 
acceiie  to  her  wishes.  In  the  meantime  the  trades- 
men  of  Ldmbur^h,  in^igated,  it  U  said,  t)y  the  secret 
interference  of  James,  took  the  naltLf  into  their 
hands,  thmtcning  the  pirivy«ooand],  and  denouncing 
vengeance  against  Tbirlestane,  the  chancellor,  whom 
they  Itiokcd  upon  as  the  chief  aj^'ent  of  I''li7al>eth. 
James  had  made  his  resolution,  and  the  carl  was 
finally  despatched  to  Denmark,  aloni;  with  the  con- 
stable of  Dundee,  and  Lord  Andrew  Keith,  whom 
he  had  requested  pennission  to  take  as  an  associate. 
Owing  to  the  vaciliatiog  policy  of  lamcS)  "hb  power 
to  conclude  was  so  liralted,  and  nis  contnilSHon  so 
slender,  that  he  was  comprllcd  to  send  back  again 
my  Lord  Dingwall,  either  for  a  lu  etise  to  come  home 
or  for  a  sufficient  p>  i\ver  t  i  conclude. '' '  I  )ingAvall 
found  the  king  at  Aberdeen,  who,  as  the  chancellor 
•ad  most  yaxt  of  the  oooncil  were  absent,  was  now 
in  a  sitnatioa  to  give  more  ample  powers.  The 
storm  which  interrupted  the  voyage  of  the  princes? 
is  well  known  as  mi  amusing  portion  of  SctHtish 
history;  in  the  mctntnn'-  the  chancellor,  who  was 
the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Karl  Mariseh.il,  h.v\,  from 
his  opposition  to  the  measure,  sunk  in  the  f.^vour  of 
James,  and  did  not  recover  Ms  former  estimation 
without  SttOiering  the  expense  of  procuring  the  hand- 
some  fast-sailinp  vessel,  in  which  the  monarch  made 
that  voyage  to  Denmark  which  has  been  considered 
so  unaccountably  inconsistent  with  his  general  char- 
acter. We  shall  give,  in  the  words  of  Sir  James 
Melville,  an  account  of  the  very  characteristic  squab- 
bles whkh  took  place  between  the  two  rival  peers 
at  the  court  of  Copenhagen.  "  The  company  who 
were  with  his  majesty  put  him  to  great  trouble  to 
agree  their  continual  janglings,  strife,  pride,  and 
partialities.  The  Earl  Marisclial,  l>y  reason  that  he 
was  an  ancient  carl,  and  had  luen  first  employed  in 
this  honourable  commission,  thought  to  have  the 
firrt  place  next  unto  his  majesty  so  long  as  lie  was 
thevBi  The  chancellor,  by  reason  of  his  office,  would 
needs  have  the  pre-eminence.  There  were  also  con- 
tentions between  him  and  the  justice-clerk.  The 
constable  of  Dundee  and  my  Lord  Dingwall  could 
not  agree  about  place.  George  Hume  did  quietly 
shoot  out  ^Villiam  Keith  from  his  office  of  master  of 
the  wanlrobe.  At  length  they  were  all  divided  into 
two  fiutioas;  the  one  for  the  Earl  Mariscbal,  the 
other  for  the  chancellor,  who  was  the  stronger,  be- 
cause the  king  t  1  'k  his  jiart;  so  that  the  chancellor 
triumphed."*  The  munificence  and  great  wealth  of 
the  earl  prompted  him  to  bear,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  expense  of  the  mission;  he  could  not  have  done 
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a  ser\'ice  more  acccpt.iMe  to  hi.s  sovereign,  and  It 
appears  to  have  finally  reinstated  him  in  favour.  In 
1592  the  earl  received  a  parliamentary  ratification  of 
his  acts  as  concerned  the  mission,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  empowered  to  recover  fipom  a  forfeited 
estate  the  expense  he  had  incurred,  stated  as  amount- 
'"K  to  3 '56  merks.*  Up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  eiijhteenth  century  tnc  debt  was,  however,  iin- 
n  covt  red,*  and  it  is  not  probable  that  after  that 
j.etiovi  it  was  ever  paid. 

In  1583  the  can  was  one  of  the  oommisrioiieia 
appointed  to  superintend  the  **new  erection"  or 
alteration  In  management  of  the  King's  College  of 
Aberdeen;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  duties  in  which 
he  was  then  en^.iged  prompted  him  ten  ye.irs  after- 
wards  to  perform  tliat  act  of  cnlightenetl  munificence, 
which  has  (>erpetuated  his  name  as  the  founder  of 
Marisciuil  College.  The  charter  of  the  university 
was  granted  by  the  earl  on  the  3d  April,  1593:  it 
was  approve*!  of  by  the  General  .Assendiiy  of  I  )uri(!ce 
on  the  24th  of  the  .s.ame  mimlh,  after  having  Ixren 
submitteii  to  the  examination  of  a  committee,  and 
was  ratified  by  parliament  on  the  21st  of  July  fol- 
lowing.   The  college  was  endowed  to  maintain  a 

Srincipal,  three  r^gent-professois,  and  six  bttnais. 
y  the  feirodation  the  languages  and  sciences  ap- 
pointed to  be  taught  were  (Jrcek,  Hebrew,  and 
Syriac,  natural  history,  geometry,  geography,  chrono- 
logy, and  astronomy.    In  opposition  to  the  pnn- 
ciple  previously  pursued,  by  which  each  prufcs»or 
conducted  a  class  of  students  through  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge  taiu^t  in  any  universinr,  the  subjects 
taught  in  Maris^d  College  were  divided  among 
separate  misters,  each  of  '»\hoiti  ndlu-ret!  *i>  his 
peculiar  branch  -  an  excelkiit  rej^uialson,  .'.fu  iuariis 
de[)arteil  fn»m,  but  re>imic<i  in  the  ni.ddle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.*     Without  descending  to  the 
particular  benefits  of  this  iutitntloDt  the  circum- 
stance that  many  eminent  names  are  connected  with 
Marlschal  College,  and  that  its  small  endowments 
!i:ne  f.iltiv.iteil  intellects  which  mijjht  have  long 
lain  uiipnxhKtive,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
speak  to  the  honour  of  its  ncjble  founiler.    There  are 
1 14  bursaries  connected  with  the  college,  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  £ttSO-    About  seventy  of  these  are 
open  to  competition.  Two  of  them  are  of  the  aaonsl 
value  of  £■30  each,  and  are  adjudged  for  excellence 
in  mathematics  to  students  who  have  studied  that 
science  lor  two  sessions,  and  arc  held  for  two  years. 
The  bursaries  range  in  value  from  £^  to  £1$  an- 
nually—the smallest  paying  the  full  fee  of  the  pos- 
sessor for  the  four  years  during  which  he  remains  at 
the  university,  and  the  laiger  frequently  forming  for 
a  time  the  diief  support  of  one  or  two  indivfdaab 
who  would  otherwise  remain  uneducated.    They  are 
carefully  protected  as  the  rewards  of  t.Tkiit  and 
lalx)ur,  and  held  by  those  who  gain  them  as  their 
right,  indej)cndently  of  the  authority  of  the  officials 
of  the  university.     The  ancient  buildings  of  the 
university  having  fallen  into  decay,  the  fouadadoa 
of  a  splendid  new  building  in  the  Gothic  style  from 
designs  by  Mr.  ArcJiibald  Simpson,  architect,  was 
laid  with  mas<«iiic  honours  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
chancellor  of  the  university,  on  the  iSth  of  October, 
1837.    The  builder's  contract  amounted  to  ;^2i,42(\ 
of  which  mm 15,000^  with  interest  thereon  from 
i8a6,  was  gnnted  by  govenment,  the  lenHunder 

*  Act.  Par/,  iii.  541. 

*"A  Short  Kelatum  of  tkt  Origin  ^  ike  Kfilitim  S(0t- 

/ami,  with  .■»  U-it  of  ific  prcdccetson  of  thr  prrMTt  F-iH 
Man»chat  of  th;il  kingdome,  bein^  .tne  abstract  1  1'  il  c  1  .^^-r> 
of  that  noble  family,  .inno  Domini,  ttgo.  AUrilccn,  X  die 
Apnlis,  An.  Dom.  I7cx>."  . 

*  For  a  farther  account  of  lhi»  matter,  sec  the  omomV  » 
Ai.axAMon  GsBAao  in  tUs  ooUectioa. 
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bdng  raised  by  private  subscription.  The  new 
buildings  were  completed  in  1S42.  Several  new 
chairs  have  been  instituted.  The  average  number 
of  students  for  the  succeeding  twenty  years  was 
—in  arts,  190;  ia  divinity,  lao;  in  mw,  3$;  in 
im  illi  iiu  ,  84« 

Within  the  same  year  that  Marischal  College 
was  fum  lcd,  \VL-  find  its  patron  engaged  in  other 
works  of  public  utility.  He  granted  a  charter  to 
Peterhead.  And  by  the  act  1593,  c.  48,  wc  find 
him  empowered  to  exact  a  toll  of  twenty  pence  for 
every  last  of  goods  entering  or  lonrlng  a  narbour  he 
had  attached  to  that  town.'  At  the  same  period  the 
secret  transactions  with  the  court  of  Spain,  of  which 
u>mc  of  the  northern  peers  were  suspected,  and  the 
discovery  of  those  mysterious  documents  known  by 
the  name  of  "the  Spanish  blanks,"  created  alarm  in 
the  Batioa  and  consternation  at  court;  and  by  the 
atme  act  of  1593  the  Earl  Maiiidial,  as  a  trusty 
statesman,  was  empowered  to  act  the  part  of  king  s 
commissioner  in  the  shires  of  Kincardine,  Aberdeen, 
and  Uanff,  and  to  inouire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Earls  of  Errol,  Huntly,  Angus,  and  others.*  A 
trust  of  still  higher  order  was  reposed  in  the  earl  in 
June  6ih,  1609,  when,  by  eommiaiion  under  the 
great  seal,  lie  was  appointea  lord  high-contmissioiier 
to  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 

In  tne  year  1622,  in  the  old  age  of  a  well-spent 
life,  tl'.c  e.irl  felt  liis  last  illness  cunic  upna  h:m, 
and  he  retired  to  his  fortress  of  Dunn<itter,  where 
be  is  said  to  have  borne  his  sickness  with  patience 
and  leligioas  resignation.  Dr.  Dun,  one  of  the  pro- 
fciSOiS  ^  hb  college,  attended  him  as  physician, 
and  the  disease  for  a  time  yicltlcd  to  medicine,  but 
finally  relapsed,*  The  latter  d.iys  of  this  great  and 
useful  man  do  not  appear  to  have  been  permitted  to 
pass  in  domestic  peace,  and  his  death-bed  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  desertion  and  crime  of  an  unfeeling 
wife.  'I'he  circumstance  to  which  we  refer  is  one  of 
a  ver>'  singular  nature;  and  as  it  is  impossible  at  this 
period  to  trace  all  the  motives  from  which  it  origi- 
nated, wc  shall  state  it,  almost  verbatim,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  criminal  record,  avoiding  antiquated 
orthography.  "On  the  3d  of  March,  1624,  Dame 
Margaret  Ogilvie,  countess-dowager  of  Marischal, 
along  with  her  then  husband,  Sir  Alexander  Strau- 
chanc  of  Thometoun,  knight,  and  Robert  Strauchan, 
doctor  in  physic,  were  accused  licforc  the  high  toiirl 
of  justiciary,  of  the  ignoble  crimes  of  masterful  theft 
and  stouthrief,  in  having  stolen  from  the  place  of 
Beoboloi,  belopgtiig  to  the  earl,  certain  ieweu,  silver 
plate*  bouseiiold  ttw,  gold,  silver,  and  title-deeds, 

in  October,  1622,  a  little  before  the  said  earl's 
decease.**  On  the  same  day  J  imes  Keith  of  licn- 
holme  w.as  citetl  to  answer  fur  a  similar  crime, 
committed  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place. 
The  two  cases  are  evidently  connected  together,  and 

the  minate  in  the  latter  provides  us  with  the  lioilow- 
ing  inventory  of  articles  stolen,  which  Is  an  evidence 

of  th  -  :n  I  jnificcnce  and  wealth  of  the  earl,  and  an 
cxtraot  Jiiiary  feature  in  the  transaction.  Uf  Portugal 
ducats,  and  other  sjiecies  of  foreign  gold,  to  the  av  .iil 
of  ^26,000  or  thereby;  thirty-six  dozen  gold  buttons; 
n  ncit  jewel  set  with  diamonds,  which  the  deceased 
carl  received  as  a  gift  when  he  was  ambassador  in 
Dennsartc,  worth  6000 merks;  tiie  queen  of  Denmaric's 
picture  in  g"M,  set  alnnit  with  rich  diamonds,  esti- 
mated at  5000  merks;  a  jasper  stone  for  stemming 
of  blood,  estimated  at  500  r  rench  crowms;  a  chain 
of  "equall  perle^"  wherein  were  400  pearls  great 
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and  small;  two  chains  of  gold,  of  twenty-four  ounce 
weight;  another  jewel  of  diamonds  set  in  gold,  worth 
3000  merks;  a  great  pair  of  iiracclets,  all  set  with 
diamonds,  price  thereof  500  crowns;  the  other  pair 
of  gold  bracelets  at  j^6oo  the  pair;  a  tun^uois  ring 
worth  ten  French  crowns;  a  djamond  set  m  a  rinf^ 
worth  twenty-eight  Frendi  crowns,  with  a  number 
of  other  small  rings  set  with  diamonds  and  other 
rich  stones  in  gold,  worth  300  French  crowns;  also 
16,000  merks  uf  silver  and  gold  ready  c  Mued,  which 
was  within  a  green  coffer;  together  w  ith  the  whole 
tapestry,  silver-work,  bedding,  gotxis,  gear,  and 
pleoislung  within  the  said  place.  The  case^  as  re> 
garded  die  oonntess  and  sir  Alexander  and  Dr. 
Strauchane,  was  postponed  by  a  royal  warrant  to  the 
2d  of  July,  from  thence  to  the  27th  of  July,  and 
from  thence  to  the  8lh  of  December,  of  which  date 
no  entry  appeariiig,  the  lord-advocate  seems  to  have 
been  prevailed  with  to  give  op  the  pursuit;  Keith  of 
Benholme,  who  seems  to  have  occupied,  or  been 
steward  of,  the  house  so  strangely  dilapidated,  was 
outlawed  for  not  appearing.' 

The  earl  died  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
5lh  day  of  April,  t6cl3,  and  a  monument  vritil  a 
poetical  inscnptkn  was  erected  to  liis  memory. 
The  foneral  oration,  so  frequently  referred  to,  was 
read  at  Marischal  College,  on  the  30th  of  Jtme,  1623, 
by  Ogston,  the  professor  of  moral  pliil  isophy ;  it 
compares  his  death  to  an  earthquake  ai-.d  sundry 
other  prodigies  of  nature — heaps  100  great  a  load  of 
virtues  on  his  shoulders  for  mankind  to  bear  with 
comfort,  and  in  detaUiQg  the  perfections  of  the  dead 
Mecxnas,  the  author  does  not  neglect  those  of  the 
living  Solomon.  A  book  of  Tcnrs  was  als<T  pub- 
lished to  his  memory,  chieflv  composed  by  Massy 
and  Alexander  Wcddcrbum.*  The  lady  already  so 
equivocally  mentioned  was  his  second  wife,  a  daughter 
oi^  James,  sixth  Lord  Ogilvie :  be  had  previously 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander,  fifth  Lord 
Hume,*  and  by  both  he  had  several  children. 

KEITH,  the  HoNOt'RAm.F.  James,  commonly 
called  Marshal  Keith,  the  younger  son  of  William, 
ninth  Earl  Marischal,  and  Lady  Mary  Drummond« 
daughter  to  tihe  Earl  of  Perth,  was  born  in  the  year 
1696.  His  aptness  for  learning  seems  to  have  been 
very  considerable,  since  he  acquired  in  after-life  a 
reputation  for  kiters  scarcely  inferior  to  his  military 
renown;  a  circimisiancc  which  was  possibly  in  no 
small  degree  owing  to  liis  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
from  the  celebrated  Bishop  Keith,  who  was  tdlled 
to  liis  familv  bv  cons:iii|;uir.ity,  and  who  officiated 
as  tutor  to  hiniscll  and  lus  elder  brother,  the  tenth 
Earl  Marischal. 

Mr.  Keith  was  originally  designed  for  the  law,  and 
with  the  view  of  making  it  his  profession  he  was 
sent  to  Edinburgh  to  complete  b^  studies.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  he  entertained  a 
much  stronger  predilection  for  the  camp  than  the 
bar ,— he  seems  indceil  to  have  been  very  early 
attached  to  the  military  profession.  His  language, 
when  the  subject  happened  at  anv  time  to  be  alluded 
to,  was  always  foil  of  martial  enthusiasm,  even  while 
yet  a  mere  stripling.  **I  have  begun  to  study  the 
law,"  he  said,  "in  compliance  with  the  dedres  of 
the  Countess  of  Mari-ciial  (his  mother^,  but  com- 
mend me,  gentlemen,  to  stand  before  the  mouth  of 
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a  cannon  for  a  few  minutes;  this  either  makes  a  man 
in  an  instant,  or  he  dies  gloriously  in  the  field  of 
battle."  Such  was  the  spirit  in  whidl  the  yOQIIg 
soldier  entered  on  his  career  of  fame. 

The  Earl  Maiiscbal,  elder  brother  of  the  subject 
of  this  naDoir,  wh  one  of  thote  Toiy  noUenien 
-who  sigined  the  prodcntttlon  of  Gwtge  I.  The 
party  being  disa[)iK>intc<l  in  their  Iiopes  of  office 
under  the  new  dytKibty,  lie  retunu  ti  la  a  state  of  hi(;h 
irritation  to  Sootlami,  and  at  \'ork  met  his  brother 
James,  who  was  on  his  way  to  London  for  the  pur- 
pCMeofMkinga  Commi^Muii  ill  liic  army.  The  two 
young  men  ictumed  home  together,  baroing  with 
resentment,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  insur* 
reel  ion  of  1715  they  were  incited  at  once  by  their 
owa  fcclinjjs,  and  by  the  advice  of  their  mother,  who 
was  a  Catholic,  to  declare  for  the  Pretcniicr.  The 
meeting  held  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  (who  was  their 
MNwnk  under  the  semblance  of  a  hunting  match, 
was  attended  bjr  the  two  brothei%  and  the^  continued 
thronghoat  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  to  act  a 
bold  and  conspicuous  p.art  under  that  unfortunate 
leader.  The  immediate  Mil>ject  of  this  memoir  is 
said  to  have  manifeste<i  a  c!l-^tl-c  of  rc^  ^luti'm  aivl 
conduct  which  attracted  much  attention,  and  inspired 
hopes  of  his  fatnre  fortune.  On  the  fitui  dispersion 
of  the  rebel  aimj  at  Ruthven  in  Badcnoch,  thejr  had 
no  resource  bat  to  make  the  beat  of  their  way  to  a 

forci^'ii  Innd,  where  they  might  be  safe  from  the 
consciiuciiccs  of  their  enterprise.  They  proceeded, 
in  company  with  many  other  Lowland  gentlemen,  to 
the  Western  Isles,  where  they  designc<l  to  wait  till 
a  vessel  could  be  procured  to  convey  them  to  France. 
While  in  the  isles  where  they  were  detained  nearly 
a  month,  the  fugitives  were  frequently  alarmed  by 
rcin)rts  of  tlu-ir  retreat  having  been  discovered,  and 
that  an  arni.iment  had  l)een  despatche<i  in  quest  of 
them;  and  on  one  occasion  they  were  infonned  that 
three  frigates,  with  two  battalions  of  foot  on  board, 
were  within  ten  miles  of  them.  They,  however, 
were  not  molested.  On  the  aoth  of  April  a  ship, 
which  had  been  despatched  from  France  for  the 
purpose,  arrived  at  the  island  on  which  they  were 
concealed.  Losing  no  time,  they,  along  with  about 
a  hundrefl  companions  in  misfortune,  embarked  on 
board  of  this  vessel,  and  arriTcd  in  safety  at  St.  Paul 
de  Leon  in  Brittany,  on  the  tath  of  May,  1716.  On 
their  arrival  at  this  port  the  greater  part  of  them 
proceedetl  immediately  to  wait  upon  the  Pretender, 
wlio  w.is  then  at  Avignon;  the  others.  :rii(in;^vt  whom 
was  Keith,  went  straight  to  Pans,  where  the  latter 
had  at  that  time  several  relations  residing.  On  reach- 
ing Paris  Keith  waited  upon  the  queen-mother,  by 
whom  be  was  most  gntdously  received,  and  who, 
amongst  otiier  flatter^  things,  said,  that  she  had 
heard  of  his  good  services  in  her  son's  cause,  and 
that  m  illur  of  them  should  ever  forget  it.  Keith 
now  proposed  to  the  queen-mother  to  visit  the  king, 
by  whicli  he  meant  the  Pretender,  and  asked  her 
permissioa  to  do  so.  She,  however,  dissuaded  him 
from  taking  this  step,  saying  that  he  was  yet  bat 
young,  and  had  better  remain  in  Paris  and  recom- 
mence his  studies,  and  concluded  by  i>roixj!>ing  to 
bc-ar  the  charge  of  his  future  etiucation.  Notwith- 
standing this  llattcring  reception,  a  whole  month 
elapsed  before  Keith  heard  anything  farther  from 
the  queen-mother,  and,  in  the  meantime,  be  was 
ledueed  to  great  straits  for  want  of  money,  living 
principally  l>y  s«"lling  horse-furniture^  which  military 
officers  were  at  this  perio<l  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
aliout  with  ihcm,  and  which,  being  soitiet;nu->  riehly 
ornamented  with  silver,  was  a  very  valuable  article. 
There  were  many  friends  of  himself  and  his  family 
ia  Fkrisi  who  would  readily  have  aflbrded  bin  any 
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pecuniary  assistance  he  might  have  required,  bat,  ni 
he  himself  sa)'s  in  a  MS.  memoir  of  his  life,  writttn 
with  his  own  hand,  to  which  we  have  access,  "I 
was  then  either  so  liashful,  or  so  vain,  that  1  wooid 
not  own  tla-  want  Iwatin.*   His  wants,  howevo^ 
of  this  liind  were  soon  anf^  provided  for,  and  fron 
various  unlooked-for  coorces.   The  queen-mother  tt 
length  sent  him  loco  livres,  and  much  about  the 
same  time  a  Parisian  banker  waited  vi\xm  him,  and 
infonned  him  that  he  had  instructions  from  .Scotlaml 
to  supply  him  with  money,  and  an  order  from  King 
James  to  pav  him  200  crowns  a  year,  witfi  an  apologr 
for  the  smallness  of  the  soaik  as  It  was  all  that  Ui 
(the  kii^)  circumstances  eanUcd  him  to  do.  lt^ 
lieved  now  from  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  betook 
himself  to  study,  to  which  he  devoted  the  wholeof 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year  I"i6,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  following  year.    Previous  to  this,  <ad 
while  pursuing  his  studies,  he  received  a  commisaoa 
as  colonel  of  horre  in  the  sesvice  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  who  entertained  a  design  of  maklnK  1 
descent  on  Scotland  in  f-.vour  of  King  Jaraci.  ibe 
project,  however,  was  liiscovered  long  l>erore  it  oratd 
lie  cirried  into  execution,  and  thus  V>oth  the  intended 
in\'asion  and  Keith's  commission  fell  to  the  grouDiL 
Another  opportunity,  although  equDy  firnttlea  ia 
its  results,  presented  itscli  to  the  joong  soldier,  sov 
in  his  twentieth  year,  of  jnishing  his  fortune  with  fail 
sword.    This  was  the  apptarrincc  in  P.Tris  of  Pdcr 
1.  Emperor  of  Russia.    Keith  ni.nie  e\  cry  effort  to 
obtain  admission  into  the  serv  ice  of  that  jwtentate, 
but  without  effect,  he  himself  supposes  on  acconat 
of  his  not  having  employed  the  proper  racaaa  b 
the  following  Tear,  1718.  learning  that  thcve  wsssB 
intention  on  tne  port  of  Spain,  similar  to  that  srfaidi 
h.ad  been  entertainetl  1  y  the  King  of  Swc»lcn,  m. 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  King  James  by  invading 
Scotland    Keith  and  his  brother  the  Karl  Marisfhu 
set  out  for  Madrid,  with  the  view  of  offeriiig  Uictr 
services  in  the  proposed  expedition.   These  woe 
readily  accepted,  and  the  two  brotliers,  after  repcslsd 
interviews  with  Cardinal  Alhcroni,  then  prime  minii- 
ter  of  Spain,  were  furnished  with  instructions  regard- 
ing  the  intended  descent,  and  with  means  to  carry 
that  part  of  it  which  was  intrusted  to  them  into 
execution.    By  previous  appointment  Keith  and 
his  brother  the  EjuI  Mariscnal  were  met  at  Havre 
de  Grace,  the  point  at  which  ihtj  had  fixed  to 
bark  for  Scotland,  by  se\-erel  of  the  Scottish  lesden 
in  the  rising  of  1715,  who  were  still  lurkint;  .iN^'at 
France.    All  of  them  having  been  advised  <  !  the 
undertaking,  were  furnished  with  commission*  fn  ni 
the  Kiiig  of  Spain,  to  apply  equally  to  the  Spanish 
forces  which  were  to  be  sent  after  tben,  and  to  those 
which  they  should  raise  in  the  country. 

The  co-operation  in  this  enterprise  which  therwcfe 
led  to  expect  was  the  landing  in  Kngland  of  the  iHle 
of  Ormond  with  an  army,  which  it  was  proj^x  l 
should  immedlatdy  take  place.  Two  fri^-^ite^,  \>  nh 
Spaniab  troops  on  board,  were  also  to  foiiuw  them 
within  a  day  or  tvro,  to  land  with  them  in  Scotland, 
and  enable  them  to  commence  their  operations  ia 
that  kingdom.  On  the  19th  of  March  the  expatri- 
ated chiefs  eml>arkc<l  on  board  a  small  ve'^^^l  .--K  -it 
twenty-five  tons,  and  after  encountering  s*m\c  si '"tiv 
weather  and  running  great  risk  from  some  Ki'gli>h 
ships  of  war  which  they  fell  in  with,  tbqr  ratched 
the  island  <tf  Lesris  on  the  4th  of  April  They  woe 
soon  afterwards  joined  bv  flic  two  frigates,  and  S 
(lebarkntioii  on  the  maiiiiaml  was  immediatdy  de- 
tcniiine<i  upon.  In  the  expectation  of  bcitig  joioctl 
by  large  iKxlies  of  Highlanders,  they  proposed  to 
march  forward  to  Inverness,  from  which  they  hoped 
to  drive  out  the  small  force  by  which  U  wasc^uritooed. 
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The  whole  enteqirise,  however,  hurric<l  on  to  a 
di<.a->tr<jU'*  conclusion.  The  Duke  of  Ormond's  tleet 
wxs  dispersed;  the  Highlanders  refused  to  embark  in 
the  desperate  undertaking;  a  very  few  only  joining 
die  invmdcn*  and  these  inowing  little  entliiniiiuin  in 
the  cawe;  and  to  complete  their  ruin,  they  were  at- 
tacked and  dercnted  hy  a  body  of  troops  which  had 
been  dei>paichc'l  !  >  arre-t  their  proi:;ress.  They  were, 
however,  not  sti  completely  routed  hut  that  they  were 
enabled  to  letire  in  partial  order  tu  the  summit  of 
tome  hS^  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of 
action.  Here  a  eonndl  of  war  waa  hdd  during  the 
Bight,  in  which  it  was  rc"iols'ed  that  the  Spaniards 
should  on  the  next  day  siirrciulcr  themselves  prisoners 
of  war,  that  the  Highlr.:nii  i ,  should  disperse,  and 
that  the  officers  should  each  .seek  his  safety  in  the 
best  way  he  could. 

Thus  Kdth  found  himself  placed  in  exactly  the 
aanie  deqwiate  cfrcumstances  m  which  he  was  after 
the  rinng  of  1715— an  cmtlawctl  fugitive,  without 
means  and  without  a  hume.  After  lurking  some 
momhs  in  the  Highlands,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  he  was  in  had 
health,  he  found  his  way  to  Peterhead,  where  he 
embarked  for  Holland,  whither  his  brother  had  gone 
before  him.  Being  here  joined  by  the  latter,  they 
both  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  and  some  time  after- 
wards to  Madrid.  Here  Keith's  pecuniary  difficulties 
became  as  pressing  and  infinitely  more  desperate 
than  they  were  in  Paris  on  his  arrival  there  in  1715. 
"I  was  now,"  he  says,  "as  the  French  have  it,  au 
fie  de  la  Uttre  sur  U  An-/.  I  knew  nobody  and  was 
Known  to  none,  and  Iiad  not  my  good  fortune  brought 
Rear-admiral  Cammoek  to  Madrid,  whom  I  had 
known  formerly  in  I'aris,  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  become  of  me;  he  immediately  ofTercd  me  his 
house  and  his  table,  both  which  I  was  glad  to  accept 
of.**  Thus  shtiHng,  together  with  the  aid  of  some 
arrears  of  pay  which  he  received  from  the  King  of 
Spcdn,  he  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1720, 
and  with  the  exception  of  some  short  absences,  all  the 
year  I721,  at  Madrid.  He  then  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  for  the  next  three  or  four  years,  recciv- 
ing  the  pay  of  a  Spanish  colonel,  but  without  being 
attached  to  any  regiment.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
Keith  again  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  employed 
in  active  service  up  to  the  year  1728.  Thinking 
himself,  h  nwcver,  rather  overlooked,  he  in  tliis  year 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  soliciting  his  patronage, 
mod  requesting  that  he  might  be  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  first  Irish  tqciment  which  should 
become  vacant.  The  answer  of  hU  majesty  to  this 
application  was,  that  so  soon  as  he  ktn  '.v  ih.it  he  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  he  should  not  unly  h.ivc  wluit  he 
a.sked,  but  that  his  future  forttines  should  be  care<l 
for.  Finding  all  hopes  of  promotion  in  the  Spanish 
service  thus  cut  off  OO  aoconnt  of  his  religious  belief, 
Keith  solicited  •  Keooomiendation  from  Dis  Spanish 
majesty  to  the  court  of  Russia,  where  he  now  deter- 
mined to  try  his  fortunes.  The  recommendation 
which  he  sought  was  at  once  granted  and  forwanled 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  soon  after  intimated 
to  him  his  admission  into  his  service  as  a  major- 
general.  On  Kctth*s  leavfaig  Madrid  for  Moscow 
the  King  of  Spain  presented  him  with  a  douceur  of 
1000  crowns,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Russia  he 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
guards,  an  appointment  of  great  trust,  and  which 
had  hitherto  l^een  bestowed  on  none  but  especial 
favourites  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  fticther  named 
one  of  three  inspectors  of  army  details,  and  awarded 
as  his  department  the  frontier  of  Asia,  with  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga  and  Don,  together 
With  ptut  of  the  fioatier  of  Poland.  About  this  ttoie 
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one  of  hll  early  instructors,  a  Mr.  Morton,  hearing 
of  his  good  fortune,  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  congra- 
tulation on  his  prosperity.  The  general's  reply  par- 
took of  his  nature;  it  was  kind  and  unaffected.  "I 
am  a  true  Scotsman  indeed,"  he  said  amongst  other 
obliging  things,  "wise  behind  the  hand;  for  had  I 
been  more  carefiil  to  imbibe  the  excellent  instructions 
I  received  under  your  inspection,  I  had  still  made  a 
better  figure  in  the  world."  Hitherto  the  general, 
though  he  had  proven  himself  .it  once  a  zealous  and  an 
able  officer  in  tne  discharge  of  his  military  duties,  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  exhibithig  his  talents  for  active 
warfare.  Such  an  op]X)rtunity,  however,  at  length 
offered.  On  the  death  of  the  King  of  Poland,  that 
unhappy  kingdom  was  entered  l)y  a  Russian  anny 
to  overawe,  or  rather  control,  the  election  of  a  new 
king.  On  this  occasion  the  general  was  despatched 
into  Poland  with  six  battalions  fA  foot,  600  dragoons, 
and  4000  Cossacks.  While  on  this  service  he  was 
ordered  hy  the  commander-in-chief,  Prince  Schah- 
ofskoi,  to  ravatje  the  country.  \\  ith  a  feeling  of 
liiim.^nj'.y  and  in  a  spirit  of  honour  which  leflects 
much  credit  on  his  character  both  as  a  soldier  and 
a  man,  he  endeavoured  to  evade  the  painful  and,  as 
he  felt  it,  dishonourable  doty.  Finding  that  no 
dictates  of  humanity  would  weigh  with  the  com- 
manrkr-in  chief,  he  tried  the  effects  of  interested 
considerations;  representing  to  him,  that  if  the  system 
of  devastation  was  continued,  not  only  would  the 
inhabitants,  but  the  Russian  army  also,  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  absolute  starvation.  This  had  the 
desired  effect.  The  general  was  immediately  ordered 
to  desist  from  further  spoliation.  During  the  whole 
of  this  war  the  general  conducted  himself  with  a 
degree  of  judgment  and  gallantrj',  and  in  short, 
discovered  throughout  such  a  possession  of  the  best 
and  most  valuable  qiudiiies  of  the  soldier,  as  now 
ranked  him  indisputably  amongst  the  first  captains 
of  the  age.  He  was  severely  wotraded  in  the  knee 
in  this  service  at  Ocrakow.  The  injury  was  of  so 
serious  a  nature  that  the  Russian  surgeons  recom- 
mended that  the  wounded  limb  should  be  ampu- 
tated, and  the  general  at  once  gave  his  consent  to 
the  operation  being  performed.  But  his  brother, 
who  had  gone  to  visit  him  on  this  occasfon,  would 
not  listen  to  the  proposal.  "I  hope,"  he  -^nid, 
"James  h.as  yet  more  to  do  with  ili.\t  le^',  and  I 
will  nnt  part  with  it  so  easily,  at  It.ist  I'.ut  until  I 
have  the  bc»t  advice  in  Europe."  In  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  affection  whidi  time  cxpicssions  bespeak, 
he  immediately  lenoved  the  general  to  Paris,  to 
procure  the  advice  of  the  surgical  of  that  city, 
and  the  result  was  highly  favourable.  The  French 
surL;eons,  doing  what  those  of  Russia  had  neglected, 
laid  open  the  general's  knee,  and  extracted  some 
pieces  of  cluth  which  had  been  driven  into  the 
wound  by  the  shot,  and  had  all  along  prevented 
that  cure  which  was  now  soon  effected. 

The  military  fiime  of  General  Kdth  was  now 
spread  over  all  F.urope,  and  had  attracted  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  the  notice  of  the  warlike  I'Vederick  of 
Prussia,  who  lost  no  time  in  inviting  him  into  his 
service,  offering  him  the  rank  of  a  field-marshal  and 
the  governorship  of  Berlin,  with  ample  means  to 
support  the  dignity  of  these  situations.  These  offers 
were  too  tempting  to  be  refused.  The  general  ac- 
cepted them,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
Prussian  court.  His  affable  manners  and  military 
genius  soon  won  him  the  personal  esteem  of  his  new 
master,  who  not  only  admitted  but  invited  him  to 
the  most  fiimiliar  loterooarse;  travelled  with  him 
throughout  his  own  dominions  and  those  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  acknowledged  him  as  aa 
ndMser  in  mattos  of  milUaiy  busintti^  and  as  hk 
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coTnpnni m  in  liis  hour;  of  relaxation.  For  some 
time  .Ulcr  lijs  arrival  in  Prussia  the  nuirshal  enjoyed 
a  respite  from  miliiarj'  service,  Frederick  happening 
then  to  Ix;,  wc  catinul  say  at  peace,  but  not  at  actual 
war  witl)  any  of  the  Europeui  powecL  This  leisure 
he  devoced  to  litenux  panaltti  entering  into  and 
nutintaining  «  coirespondence  aome  of  the  most 
emitirnt  ]  uliticians  and  philosophers  of  the  day,  all 
of  \vliii!n  hear  testimony  to  the  yrcai  talent  and 
ability  with  whicli  he  discussed  the  various  subjects 
on  which  he  wrote,  and  not  the  smallest  portion  of 
their  praise  was  bestowed  upon  the  el^utoe  and 
felicity  of  lanoiam  which  his  comspondence  ex* 
hibited. 

Frederick's,  however,  was  not  a  service  in  which 
much  repose  of  this  kind  could  be  expected.  lie, 
of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  lookcil  upon  peace  only 
as  a  preparation  for  war,  was  not  iikely  either  to 
remain  long  idle  himself,  or  to  pennit  sucli  •  man  as 
Marshal  Keith  to  be  sa  The  oatiaeeons  conduct  of 
FVederfck  in  repeated  Instances  had  long  given  great 
umbrage  to  many  of  the  European  powers  hiit  none 
of  them  had  dared  to  come  to  open  hostilities  wiih 
him.  At  lenj^th,  however,  they  fell  upon  the  iilan 
of  combining  their  efforts  for  the  chastisement  of  the 
warlike  momurdi,  whom  none  of  them  would  venture 
to  fiKe  singly. 

Austria,  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  all  took 
the  field  against  the  Prussian  monarch.  During  the 
▼idssitndes  and  operations  which  ensued,  in  attack- 
ing at  one  time,  and  resisting  at  another,  the  various 
cnorts  of  his  numerous  enemies,  Frederick  intrusted 
the  most  important  tasks,  next  to  those  wbidi  be  him- 
self assumed,  to  Marshal  Keith,  whose  mlUtarf  talents 
and  sound  judgment  he  found  during  the  arduous 
struggle  which  followed  had  not  been  overratetl. 
When  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Hildhurg  to 
surrender  Lcipsic,  which  Frederick  had  left  him  to 
defend  with  8000  men,  the  gallant  soldier,  then  up- 
wards  of  rizty  years  of  age,  replied  to  the  messenger, 
•'Let  your  master  know  that  I  am  by  birth  a  Scots- 
man, by  inclination  as  well  as  duty  a  Prussian,  and 
shall  defend  the  town  in  such  a  manner  that  neither 
the  country  which  gave  me  birth,  nor  that  which  has 
adopted  me,  shall  lie  ashamed  of  me.  The  king, 
my  master,  has  ordered  me  to  defend  it  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  be  shall  he  obeyed."  Early  on  the 
following  morning  the  marshal  summoned  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town  together,  told  them  of  the  con)- 
miinication  which  he  had  from  the  enemy,  and  ad- 
vised iheni  t  1  w  ait  upon  the  prince,  and  beg  of  him, 
for  their  >\, .'.  akes  and  tbat  of  the  inhabitants  in 
general,  to  lefinin  from  prooeedias  to  extremities 
against  the  dty;  ''for,"  said  be,  with  a  tact  which 
showctl  the  consummate  soldier,  "if  he  proceeds  iii 
this  resolution,  I  will  myself  be^in  to  set  fire  to  ihc 
suburbs,  and  if  thai  l.c  r.:it  sufticient  to  oltli^e  tiiL- 
enemy  to  desist  frum  his  enterprise,  I  will  go  further, 
and  not  ^rc  even  the  city  itself;"  and  with  many 
cxpfBsrions  of  reluctance  to  have  reooune  to  such 
dicadfbl  measnres,  to  which  be  said  necessity  alone 
could  compel  him,  he  dismissed  'he  terrified  citizens, 
who  instantly  despatched  a  de[>utati< 'ii  to  wait  uj  un 
the  prince.  .\11,  however,  they  could  obtain  from 
the  latter  was  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  the 
original  soomons.  Another  was  sent,  in  which  the 
Pnisstaa*  were  oilered  the  libeityof  marrhing  oat 
of  the  town  withont  molestation.   This  summons 

Marshal  Keith  rejected  with  the  same  determination 
as  the  former,  to  the  i^reat  provocation  uf  the  prince, 
who,  in  his  resentnieni  at  the  tone  of  defiance  as- 
sumed by  the  I'nissian  commander,  declared  that  if 
the  latter  carried  his  threat  into  execution  regarding 
the  burning  of  the  town,  he  woold  lay  Berlin  or 


Potsdam  in  a-ihc;.  TTie  extremities  wliich  were  tbns 
threatened  on  both  sides  were,  however,  prevented  by 
the  approach  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic  with  a  large  force, 
and  averted  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  bringing 
on  the  celebrated  battle  of  Roshach,  in  which  he 
was  completely  victorious.  Soon  after  this  Marshal 
Kcitli  marched  into  Bohemia  with  an  army,  and  laid 
that  kingdom  under  contribution,  having  previously 
dislodged  the  Austrians  from  the  mountains  of 
Saxony,  where  they  had  been  strongly  posted.  The 
brilliant  career,  however,  of  this  soldier  of  fbrtone 
was  now  about  to  dose  for  ever;  the  death  which 
became  him  awaited  him,  and  was  close  at  hand. 

Frederick  had  taken  up  a  position  in  the  village 
of  Ilochkirch,  which  he  was  particularly  desirous 
of  retaining,  and  which  the  enemy  were  equally  de- 
sirous of  possessing.  1  he  consequence  was,  that 
this  point  was  attadced  during  the  night  following 
its  nnt  occupation.  On  the  first  alarm  of  the 
enemy's  motions.  Marshal  Keith  motmted  his  boiK, 
and  hastily  collecting  w  hat  troops  were  in  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  marchcil  towards  the  village. 
On  arriving  there  he  found  it  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Charging,  however,  at  the  bead  of  his 
troops,  he  drove  than  from  the  position.  Fresh 
bodies  of  the  enemy  came  up^  and  the  marshal  was 
in  turn  forced  to  retire.  Again  he  returned  to  the 
combat,  leading  on  his  men,  and  cheering  them  as 
he  advanced;  and  again  he  cleared  the  village  of  the 
enemy.  Determined  on  }x>sse5sion  of  the  position, 
the  latter  once  more  returned  with  increased  number^ 
until  latterly  the  whole  flower  of  the  Austrian  army 
were  concentrated  on  this  sanguinary  spot,  defended 
by  a  handful  of  Prussians^  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  while  the  comljat  was  yet  at  the  hot- 
test, althougli  it  had  now  la-stctl  several  hours,  the 
marsli.i!  received  a  severe  and  dangerous  wound. 
He  refused,  however,  to  quit  the  field,  but  continued 
to  conduct  the  desperate  encounter  with  nnabated 
enthusiasm  and  gallantry.  At  nine  o'clock,  an  hour 
after  he  had  received  his  first  wound,  a  second  shot 
passed  through  his  breast,  and  instantly  stretched 
him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  His  body  was  stripped 
by  the  Austrians,  wno  had  now  driven  the  Prussians 
from  the  field,  and  was  thus  left  exposed  until  it  vras 
recognized  by  Coant  Lasd,  who  had  been  one  of  bis 
pupils  in  the  art  of  war.  'Hiat  nobleman  immc- 
diatelv  gave  orders  for  its  interment;  but  this  having 
been  done  w  ith  little  reverence,  it  was  shortly  after- 
wards taken  up  by  the  curate  of  llinhkirch,  and 
again  commlttad  to  the  earth  with  every  mark  of 
decenqr  and  respect.  The  remains  of  the  marshal 
were,  by  the  special  orders  of  the  kin^  finally  re- 
moved to  15crlin,  and  burierl  there  with  all  the  hou* 
ours  which  a  nation  and  a  great  monarch  could  pay 
to  splendid  talent  and  great  moral  worth. 

It  anything  were  wanting  to  complete  the  illuS'tri- 
ous  character  of  this  great  man,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
die  dfcunstance  of  his  death  having  been  nearly  as 
much  lamented  by  the  Austrians,  then  the  enemies 

of  I'nissia,  as  by  the  Prussians  themselves.  His 
humanity  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  protect  even  those 
against  whom  he  fouglit  trom  any  unnecessary  vio- 
lence, and  the  Austrians  had,  in  a  thousand  instances, 
been  indebted  to  this  ennobling  trait  in  a  character 
admirably  calculated  in  all  its  puts  toe»m  the  esteem 
and  admfntion  of  mankind.  MarRhaT  Keith  died  in 
the  sixty-thin!  }cnr  of  liis  ay;e.  He  w  .as  never  mar- 
ried, but  to  whatever  chance  this  was  owing,  it  docs 
not  appear  to  have  proceeded  from  any  w:iri  n( 
susceptibility,  for,  while  in  I'aris  in  1718,  on  bring 
first  urged  by  some  of  his  friends  to  ofiier  his  $er«  icr^ 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  which  he  waa  then  iofoxmed 
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meditated  some  designs  on  Sicily,  he  says,  "But  I 
wa.s  then  too  much  in  love  to  think  of  quilting;  I'aris, 
and,  although  my  friends  forced  me  to  take  some 
steps  towards  it,  yet  I  managed  it  so  slowly,  that  I 
set  out  only  in  the  cod  of  that  year;  and  had  not  my 
nistrei*  and  I  qtuurrdled,  and  that  other  aflldn 
came  to  concern  me  more  than  the  conquest  of  Sicily 
did,  it's  probable  I  had  lost  many  years  of  my  time 
to  very  little  purpose — so  much  was  I  taken  up  with 
my  pajssion."  Of  the  final  result  of  this  attachineni 
we  arc  not  informed ;  bot  it  docs  not  appear  that  be 
ever  Canned  another. 

Some  yean  after  hia  ddiA,  a  nomnneDt  was 
erected  in  the  chnrdmfd  of  Hochkirch  to  the 
memory  of  the  marshaf,  by  his  relative  Sir  Robert 
Murray  Keith,  It  b m'  iIil-  fullowing  inscriptioa, 
composed  by  the  celebrated  .Metasta>iio : 

Jacobo  Keith, 
Gulielmi  Comitii  MarescclU  Hered. 
Rcgni  Scolia:, 
Et  Marlae  Dnimmon d,  Filio, 
Frederici  Bormsorum  Regi* 
Summo  Cxercilus  Przfcctu; 
Vin> 

Aatiquis  Mohbu*  et  Mtlitaii  Virtute  claits 
Qui, 

Dum  in  pnelio  nom  ptacul  kinCi 

Inc.inatam  «iionim  acien 
Hente.  Manu,  y»ce.  et  Exonplo 

Rcstitiielxit,  . 

Ripnns  lit  HcriosdMH; 

Otcuiuiit, 

Aaiw  1758,  MenM  Oct. 

The  Earl  Marischal,  eider  brother  of  Marshal 
Keith,  also  deserves  some  notice  in  the  present  work, 
as  an  cnlightencil  and  distinguished  man.  Attainted 
for  bis  share  in  the  insurrection  of  1715,  bis  fate  con- 
tiOBed  for  some  time  identifie<l  with  that  of  his 
ypmser  iMotber;  till,  in  1750^  he  was  appointed  by 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  as  ambassador  extnmrdinary 
to  the  court  of  France.  lie  afterwards  senefl  tin- 
same  sovereign  .is  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
and  in  t;i;->  i,apacity  had  an  opportunity  of  reconcil- 
ing himself  to  his  native  court.  Having  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  family  compact,  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent princes  of  the  hoaie  of  Bourbon  had  bound 
themselves  to  asrist  each  other,  he  commmicated 
that  important  intelligence  through  Mr.  Pitt  to  the 
British  government,  to  whom  it  was  of  the  highest 
inii  > irtam  The  consequence  w.ns  a  pardon  ex- 
teixled  by  the  kinK  to  Earl  Morischal,  and  an  act  uf 

Earliament  to  enable  Um  to  inherit  property  in  Great 
irilain. 

After  this  happy  event  he  proceeded  to  T.ondon, 

and  was  introtiuced  to  the  king  (George  II.),  who 
received  him  very  graciously.  It  afterwards  was 
di-scovered  that,  by  this  movement,  he  escaped  a 
venr  ooasiderable  danger,  for  within  thirty-six  hours 
of  his  departure  from  Madrid,  notice  was  received  by 
that  court  of  the  communication  he  bad  made.  The 
leoonciliation  of  the  earl  to  the  house  of  Brunswick 
appears  to  have  given  great  offence  to  the  relics  of 
the  Jacobite  party,  who,  it  is  needless  to  mention, 
still  retained  all  their  pristine  antipathy  tothat  family. 
Among  the  papers  of  Bishop  Forbes  of  Leith  is  an 
anecdote  to  the  following  efliect:  "It  had  been  a 
constant  practice  in  the  parish  of  T.angside  in  Aber- 
deenshire, to  have  bonfires,  and  even  to  ring  the 
parish  bell,  on  the  2d  of  .-\pril,  o.s.,  the  birthday 
of  Karl  Mariscbal.  On  Thursday  the  12th  February, 
being  a  general  fast  throughout  Scotlam^  when  the 
bellman  was  rl^ng  the  first  bell,  the  news  came  to 
Langsidc  eontatning  the  accounts  of  the  Earl  Maris- 
chal  having  taken  the  oaths  at  London;  and  at  that 
very  instant  the  said  hell  rent  from  the  top  down- 
wards, and  then  across  near  tlic  raoutfa, and  ttUtt SOOn 
after  the  bell  bad  begun  to  ring. 


"A  gentleman,"  continues  this  curious  memorial, 
"walking  in  his  garden,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  church  of  Langside,  asked  a  man  pn^fing 
by,  what  the  matter  was  with  the  bell  in  Stopping  SO 
suddenly.  The  answer  bdag  that  she  was  rent, 
'Well,'  said  the  gentleman,  'do  you  know  what  the 
bell  says  by  that  ? — even,  the  deil  a  dwep  mair  sail 
I  six.*ak  for  you.  Earl  Marischal !'"' 

Tlie  carl  resided  in  Britain  for  several  years,  j>iir- 
chased  back  some  of  his  family  property,  and  intended 
finally  to  settle  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  .Scot- 
land. The  Kiag  of  Prussia,  hcnrever,  pressed  him 
so  warmly  to  return  to  his  dominions — saying,  in  one 

of  his  letter;,  "If  I  bad  a  fleet,  I  would  come  and 
carry  you  ofl  by  force," — that  he  once  more  became 
an  exile  from  his  native  land.  He  sjicnt  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  Prussia,  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of 
friendship  with  its  extraordinary  monarch,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  every  pleasure  that  a  cultivated  mind 
and  a  virtuous  coune  of  life  can  secure  for  mortals. 

Frederick  had  discovered  that  the  earl  was  sincerely 
attached  to  his  perstm,  and  he  therefore  bestowed 
upon  him  in  return  more  of  his  own  friendship  than 
was  ever  experienced  by  any  other  individual.  The 
earl  was  also  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Hume 
and  other  literary  men  of  his  own  country,  besides 
the  European  literati  in  general.  He  died  at  Pots- 
dam, May  28.  177S,  in  the  elghty-si.xth  year  of  his 
age— two  days  before  Voltaire,  who  had  nearly  at- 
tamc<l  the  same  age,  expired  at  Paris.  An  /•./o^^e 
de  My-lmrd  Mariickalt  by  the  celebrated  D'Alembert, 
was  published  at  Berlin  in  1779. 

KEHTII,  Robert,  commonly  called  Bishop  Keith, 
an  eminent  scholar  and  antiquary,  was  born  at  I  ras 
in  Kincardineshire,  February'  7,  1681.  He  was 
named  Robert  after  the  Viscount  of  Arbuthnot,  who 
had  been  suckled  by  his  mother.  His  father,  Alex- 
ander Keith,  having  died  while  he  was  only  two 
years  of  age,  the  careof  his  education  devolved  upon 
his  mother,  a  most  exemplary  woman,  who  spared 
no  pains  and  no  expense  within  the  reach  of  a  \ery 
limited  income,  to  inculcate  those  lessons  of  virtue 
and  religion,  and  that  knowledge  of  letters,  which 
afterwards  procored  her  son  to  much  honourable  dis> 
tinction. 

The  bishop  seems  to  have  entertained,  during  his 

whole  life,  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligations  tmder 
which  he  lay  to  this  amiable  parent,  and  to  have 
taken  great  pleasure  in  expressing  it.  Though  in 
but  indifTeicnt  circumstances  in  the  early  period  of 
his  life,  he  was  yet  closely  related  to  one  of  the  most 
ancient  aitd  noble  famines  in  the  kingdom,  being 
lineally  descended  from  .Alexander,  the  youngest  SOU 
of  William,  third  Earl  Mnrischal. 

When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seven  years  his 
mother  removed  with  him  to  Aberdeen,  where  he 
obtained  the  earlier  part  of  his  education.  In  1703 
he  procured  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  young  Lord 
Keith  and  his  brother,  and  in  this  employment  he 
remained  till  1710,  wlien  he  was  admitted  to  the 
order  of  r'tncons  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
by  Halil  uii  .n,  (titular)  Bishop  of  Aberdeen;  and  in 
November  following  became  domestic  chaplain  to 
Chailes  Earl  of  End,  and  his  mother  the  eountess. 
Two  years  after,  he  accompanied  his  lordship  to  the 
baths  of  .'\ix.|a-Chapelle,  and  had  thu-.  an  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  suiiie  of  the  most  celebrated  towns 
and  cities  on  the  Continent.  Leaving  the  earl  at 
Aix-la.Chai>elle,  he  returned  to  England  mid  landed 
at  Dover,  where  he  was  compelled  to  remain  for 

I  The  worthy  bishop  gives  this  aiMcdai*  u  one  icUitcd  at 
his  ubie  by  the  cclebntcd  Mr.  Jeha  SUaaer,  Episoopal 
niaiMer  at  Lanfside. 
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several  months  in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness, 
brou^^'ht  on  by  exposure  during  a  violent  s-.  i:n  which 
he  had  encountered  in  crossing  the  Channel.  On 
recovering  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  undeigo  the 
iktigue  ortraveUing,  he  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  where 
lie  arrived  in  February,  1713.  He  was  shortly  after 
this  invited  by  a  con,i;rcL;nti<in  of  Scottish  Kpiscopa- 
liaiis  in  that  city  to  l>ecume  their  nnnister,  and  was 
accordingly  raised  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Hali- 
burton,  on  the  26tb  May,  in  the  year  jost  named. 
His  talents  and  learning  had  already  attracted  some 
notice,  and  had  procured  for  him  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  influence  in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged, 
ami  of  which  he  was  always  a  sttaily.  zealous,  hut 
rational  supiwrter;  for  although  firmly  attached  to  the 
faith  in  which  he  was  eilucatcil,  he  was  yet  extremely 
liberal  and  tolerant  in  bis  religious  sentiments.  In 
Jnne^  1737,  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopate,  and  was 
consecrated  in  Edinburgh  by  Bisht  ps  MLlIt  r,  R;inr:iv. 
and  Gadderar.  He  was,  at  the  same  timo,  i!i  ru>icil 
with  the  sii|>erinten(icnce  of  the  district  of  i  .m  Ihr-s^, 
Orkney,  and  the  Isles,  and  in  1733  was  jncferred  to 
that  of  rife. 

For  ovmurds  of  twen^  jeais  after  this  period 
Bishop  Keith  conttnned  to  exercise  his  dnttes  in 
Edinburgh,  filling  a  respectable,  if  not  a  rl:i;nihcr!, 
place  in  society,  and  eniployinLj  his  leisiuo.  it  \\utilil 
appear,  ciiictly  in  the  conipilation  of  those  historical 
works  which  have  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity, 
laanaotiscript  memoir  by  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton, 
secretary  to  Prince  Charles  Stuart— which  the  pre- 
sent wnter  has  perused — ^It  is  clearly  signified  that, 
previous  to  the  insurrcctirin  of  1745,  the  bishop  cor- 
responded on  subjects  ri  laiint;  to  his  depressed  and 
sulVcrsn;^  communion  w  ith  (he  court  of  the  Pretender, 
and  that  the  latter  personage,  as  the  supposed  head 
of  a  supposed  church,  gave  the  fomfi  neces- 
sary for  the  election  of  individoals  to  exercise  the 
episcopal  office. 

The  first  historical  work  published  by  the  bishop 
app<-an.<l  in  1734.,  in  a  folio  form,  under  the  title  of 
a  * '  History  of  tlw  Affairs  of  Church  and  Stiitd  ni  S,  of- 
liind,  from  the  lieginninj,'  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
Reign  of  James  V.  to  the  Retreat  of  Queen  Mary 
into  Engla  n  I . "  Though  tinged  here  and  there  with 
high-churcli  i prejudices,  the  original  narrative  is  a 
useful  anil,  upon  the  whole,  a  candid  record  of  a 
Very  controvcrtcil  |>art  of  our  history:  while  the  state 
documents  (juotcii  m  the  Ixxly  of  the  work  and  at  its 
close  have  proved  of  incalculable  service  to  every 
later  writer  upon  the  same  subject,  llie  list  of  sub- 
scribers prefixed  to  this  work  is  highW  curious,  as 
being  an  almost  complete  muster-rollof  the  Jacobite 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  period:  among  the  rest  is 
the  famous  Rob  Roy.  In  1755  the  bishop  published 
his  well-known  Catahipie  of  St  ottish  liisnops,  which 
has  also  been  a  mine  oi  valuable  knowledge  to  later 
writers.  The  latter  years  of  this  venerable  person 
api>ear  to  have  been  spent  at  a  vilta  called  Bonny- 
haugh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  which 
Iwlonged  to  himself.  H.  re  he  'lied  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1757.  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  .igc. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Canongate  Churchyard,  a  few 
feet  from  the  wall  on  the  western  side^  where  a  plain 
tombstone,  inscribed  simply  with  his  name,  has 
since  been  erected. 

Besides  his  eminent  qualifications  as  an  historian 
and  antiquary,  the  subject  of  this  notice  ji ossessed 
those  of  an  acute  and  painstaking  genealogist,  a  study 
to  which  he  was  probably  directed  by  the  high  value 
which  he  always  attached  to  the  dignity  of  nis  own 
descent,  and  which  he  was  at  much  pains  to  estahlUh. 
An  instance  of  his  tenacity  in  this  particular,  and  of 
his  peculiar  talent  for  gcncaiogicil  research,  was  ex> 


hibited  in  a  dispute  into  which  be  entereii  with  )Ir. 
Keith  of  Ravelstone,  on  the  sulnect  of  the  compara* 
tive  prodmity  of  their  scveital  andlies  to  the  house 
of  die  Eails  Marisdia].  On  that  occasion  he  printed 

a  "Vindication  of  Mr.  Robert  Keith,  and  of  his 
young  lirand-ncphcw  Alexander  Keith,  from  the  un- 
ir:enil[y  tejirescntation  of  Mr.  Alexander  Keith,  jun., 
of  Raveiston."  In  this  vindication  he  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  his  superior  claims  to  the  pat- 
ticttlar  honour  in  dimitc^  but  showed  that  he  was 
alM  rdated  to  tlteDalces  of  Douglas  and  Hatnihon.  • 
His  reason  for  being  at  so  much  jiains  in  vindicatin;; 
the  nobility  of  his  descent  is  thus  s]H)ken  of  m  the 
ilocumeiit  above  alluded  to:  "Fur  aiih'tigii  he  him- 
self (he  speaks  in  the  third  person),  now  m  the  dote 
of  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  having  onlf 
one  daug^er,  mignt  be  pretty  indifferent  about  anj* 
tliinf;  of  this  nature,  yet  he  suspects  his  young  grand, 
nephews  (for  there  arc  no  less  than  three  of  them, 
Alexander,  RoWrt,  and  John),  when  they  came  of 
age,  might  reproach  the  memory  of  their  uncle,  ami 
justly  perhans,  for  his  not  endeavouring  to  set  their 
birth  at  l^pit  against  so  flagrant  an  attack,  seeiif 
the  one  was  capable^  and  the  others  might  not  have 
the  same  means  of  xnowhig,  or  the  same  abilities  to 
pcrlbnn  it."  The  good  bishop  seems  to  have  b«n 
no  hoarder  of  money,  fur  at  liis  death  be  left  onlr 
45<^>  while  his  ooUeague  and  awitiant  (tied  wonh 
/3000. 

KEITH.  Sir  Robert  MUMtAV,  K.B.  In  this 
distinguished  personage  we  have  presented  before  ui 

the  rare  character  of  a  high-minded,  honourable, 
upright  diplomatist.  Rut,  wh.at  is  pcrhaj>s  equally 
rare,  he  w  as  a  Siollish  diplomatist.  That  our  countr)', 
which  has  produced  so  many  distinanaished  men, 
should  have  left  such  a  profitable  walk  almost  tm- 
occupied,  and  that  a  people  so  accustomed  to  veil 
their  feelings,  so  habitual^  to  self-command,  and  sn 
shrewil  Mv\  jwnetrating,  should  yet  l>e  able  to  pro- 
duce so  lew  names  illustrious  for  diplomatic  talent, 
is  one  of  those  inexplicable  anomalies  that  stand  out 
so  strongly  in  the  national  character,  to  the  great 
perplexity  of  ethnical  psychologists.  It  classes  with 
the  fact  that  the  Scot,  who  at  any  moment  is  ready 
to  die  for  his  country,  is  equally  prompt  to  quit  it, 
and  in  no  great  liiiny  lo  return  to  it. 

That  branch  of  the  Keiths  to  which  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  bclonge<l  was  descended!  from  the 
Keiths  of  Craig,  in  Kincardineshire.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  General  Sir  Robert  Keith,  who  for 
soase  time  was  ambassador  at  the  courts  of  Vicaaa 
and  St.  Petersburg;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
.•sir  William  CunniiiL;linrn,  of  Cajirington  ;  his  s:>tcr, 
Mrs.  Anne  Murray  Keith,  the  intimate  and  esteemed 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  l>eautifuUy  delineated 
by  the  great  novelist,  under  the  name  of  Mil 
Bethune  Baliol,  in  the  Ckr«mkkt  »f  tJu  Cmm^ 
Robert  was  born  on  the  zoth  of  September,  t73& 
His  father  being  much  abroad,  employed  tn  aii 
jnihlic  duties,  and  his  mother  having  died  uhen  he 
had  oidy  rcacheti  the  early  age  of  eleven,  tlu'  youth 
was  thus  left  in  a  great  measure  to  his  own  ni.inage- 
ment;  but  even  already  the  maternal  care  had  col- 
thrated  that  high  moral  sense  and  delicacy  of  feclit^ 
which  his  character  afterwards  exhibited ;  while  w 
father's  letters  prepared  him  for  those  diplomatic 
emj  doymeiits  by  w  hich  lie  w  as  to  secure  for  himself 
an  honoured  name  in  the  jwlitical  world.  The  etlu- 
cation  of  Robert  Murray  Keith  w.xs  for  nu-  'ir.ie 
conducted  at  the  high-school  of  Edinburgh,  and 
this  he  tamed  to  good  account  in  dter  years,  by 
Osing  Latin,  which  he  (oul.!  do  fluently,  Iwth  by 
speech  and  writing,  in  variuus  parts  of  Europe,  wh« 
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his  communications  could  not  be  so  fuly  expressed 
in  ordinary  language.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
removed  to  an  academy  in  London;  and  as  the 
auliUnr  profession  was  at  this  time  his  choice,  be 
stndiea  riding  the  great  horse,  fencing,  French,  for- 
tification, music,  and  drawing.  All  this  was  cnnu-h 
for  an  accomplishetl  soldier,  l)Ut  to  tliesc  he  ad  io  l  a 
thorou^jh  knowlctii^'C  uf  iiiDilcrn  i,ini;nai;cs,  at  tliat 
time  too  much  neglected  in  c<iucntiua;  su  that  besides 
Freodlt  he  had  a  complete  command  of  Dutch, 
Gcmuuit  and  Italian — a  circle  which  he  afterwanU 
widened  so  ^eatly,  that  among  his  atndies  he  was 
able  to  spcciiy  his  "ten  tongues  as  part  of  hit  daily 

cmpNnmcnt. 

On  completing  his  education,  Robert  Murray 
Keith  received  a  commission  in  a  Mighlaod  regi- 
aMnt  employed  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  known  br 
the  name  of  Uie  Scotch-Dutch,  where  he  oontinoea 
till  the  age  of  twenty- two,  and  had  attained  the 
rank  of  captain  when  the  rei;iinent  was  disbanded. 
He  then  entered  the  service  of  one  of  the  German 
states,  but  found  it  the  roughest  of  all  military 
schools,  on  account  of  the  luu^ships  and  privations 
that  attended  it  Among  the  other  necessaries  of 
life,  the  article  of  fuel  was  dealt  out  with  such  a 
sparing  hand,  that  he  was  obliged,  in  the  depth  of 
•wmtcr,  to  keep  constant  watch  over  it — a  necessity 
that  brought  upon  him  the  habit  of  sleep-walking. 
With  all  thii^  the  chance  of  military  glory  as  a  re- 
oonpenie  was  somewhat  uncertain^  for  he  was  at« 
tached  as  adjutant-^eneral  and  secretary  to  Lord 
George  Sackville.  who  comrnan(ied  the  Kn|:^rish 
contingent  ol  the  allied  army  under  Prince  Ferdinan<l 
of  Bnmswick.  Sackvdle  l'aun<l  it  necessary  to  resign; 
but  Keith,  through  the  influence  of  his  father,  was 
soon  appointed  to  serve  in  a  new  Highland  corps, 
nised  for  the  war  ro  Germany,  with  the  rank  of 
iiia|ar-commandant  He  was  now  one  of  the  leaders 
of  a  body  of  men  from  whom  much  was  expected, 
and  who  liy  no  means  di-^appointe*!  the  expectation. 
Altlii ''i.;!]  Celts  were  raw  undiscipHncd  lads, 

fresh  from  their  native  hills,  they  were  marched  into 
the  fire  only  the  third  day  after  their  arrival ;  and 
nnder  Keith  they  attacked  a  village  sword  in  hand, 
and  drove  out  of  it  a  regiment  of  veteran  draj^'oons 
with  great  slaughter.  In  consequence  of  their  gallant 
behaviour  more  Highlanders  were  sent  to  (iennany, 
and  well  did  they  justify  the  wise  j.oiicy  of  Chatham 
in  employii^  them,  as  well  as  the  declaration  of  the 
Prince  of  Bmnswick,  that  "they  did  wonden.** 
Soch  was  the  case  throughout  the  campaign  of  1760, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Kellinghausen,  in  July,  1761, 
On  this  occasion  the  claymore  was  more  than  a 
match  for  the  bayonets  of  the  choicest  troojjs  of 
France,  whom  the  Highlanders  defeated  with  great 
loss;  while  their  kindness  to  the  wounded  and 
prisoners  after  the  battle,  if  possible,  surpassed  their 
valour  in  the  fiel<i.  In  fact,  the  celebrated  but 
diminutive  .Marshal  Hro'^lic,  who  commanded  again>t 
tliem,  and  contr.istcd  their  ]'n)\vcss  with  their  lit;ht, 
short,  spare  figures,  declared,  when  the  fight  was 
over,  that  "he  once  Wished  he  were  a  man  six  feel 
high,  bat  now  he  was  reconciled  to  his  si/e,  since 
he  had  seen  the  wonders  performed  by  the  little 
noantaineers." 

Soon  after  Keith's  military  career  temiinated,  for 
the  Highland  corjfs  was  dis:>an<lcd  in  1763.  After 
a  year  spent  in  Paris,  where  his  manners  and  accom- 
plishments made  him  a  univosal  fttvounte,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Four  years  were  spent  in  the  metropolis, 
when,  in  I7f>9,  Ct)loncI  Murray  Keith,  wlinse  high 
civd  capacities  and  aptitude  for  business  had  lieen 
discenied  bf  Mr.  Fit^  was  i^pt^ed  Biitkh  envoy 


to  the  court  of  Saxony.  To  Dresden  lie  accordingly 
repaired,  where  he  appears  to  have  had  little  occu- 
pation  besides  that  of  kee|ring  open  the  friendly  re> 
lationship  between  that  covntrjr  rad  Great  Britain, 
and  playing  a  conciliatory  part  with  all  the  gay  as- 
semhiies  in  which  Diesrlcu  abounded.  His  letters 
at  tli;-.  period  give  an  amusing  sketch  of  the  nature 
of  hi-,  Lluties,  and  the  jiumner  in  which  they  were 
performed:— "Til  give  you  a  little  sketch  of  my  way 
of  living. — Morning,  ti^A/  o\lock:  Dish  of  coflee, 
half  a  basin  of  tea,  UUdt-dmx^  embroiderers,  toyinen, 
and  taHois.  73w.*  Business  of  Europe,  with  a  little 
music  now  and  then,  f'our  f-iincr  lis  offatra.  Tii-L-h  t: 
Dcioirs  at  one  or  other  ol  the  courts  (for  we  liave 
three  or  four),  from  thence  to  fine  ladies,  todettes, 
and  tender  things.  'J\oo:  dine  in  public — three 
counes  and  ndmert;  venture  upon  half  a  glass  of 
funmne^  to  exhilarate  the  spirits  without  hurting 
the  complexion.  Four:  Rendezvous,  sly  visits,  de> 
c!arations,  eiclarisstmens,  &c.  &c.  Six:  Politics, 
philosophy,  and  whist.  Sn'tn:  O^pcrx,  apfartemcut, 
or  private  party;  a  world  of  business,  jealousies,  fears, 
poutings,  &c  After  settling  all  these  jarring  interests, 
play  a  single  rubber  of  whist,  m  uttmthmt  tem^ir. 
Ten :  Pick  the  wing  of  a  partridge,  propos  galans, 
scandal,  and  f>etits  chansons.  Crown  the  feast  with 
a  bumper  of  Burgundy  from  the  fairest  hand,  and  at 
tiivive  steal  away  mysteriously  honu  to  bed."  "And 
is  this  the  way  a  kingdom  may  be  ruled?"  exclaims 
the  diaappolnted  rea<kr.  Bui  why  not,  if  peace  in> 
stead  Of  war  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day?  From 
this  drolling  sketch  it  will  be  tvidcnt  that  Colmiel 
Keith  always  kejit  his  head  cool  for  action,  w  hatever 
might  occur,  and  that,  \ov,  u\  a  country  where  dissi- 
pation and  deep  drinking,  even  in  courtly  halls,  made 
the  latter  half  of  the  day  little  better  than  a  nullity. 

If  Keith  secretly  felt  that  he  occupied  an  unworthy 
position,  from  having  so  little  to  do,  he  was  soon 
cured  of  this  uneasiness  by  being  transferred  to  the 
court  of  Denmark.  At  Copenhagen  the  whole 
.scene  was  changed.  There  foreign  influence  was 
jealously  watched,  and  foreign  diplomatists  held  at  a 
waiy  dtttance.  The  gay  parties,  in  which  public 
measures  could  be  openly  and  frankly  disciused, 
were  discountenanced;  and  so  completely  was  the 
society  of  the  court  broken  into  circles,  that  even  at 
the  theatre  they  were  obliged  to  conhne  themselves 
to  their  separate  places.  "  Those  who  sit  two  boxes 
from  me,"  he  writes,  "might  as  well  be  in  Morway, 
for  any  manner  of  communication  I  can  have  with 
them.  It  is  really  ridiculous  to  see  how  the  world 
is  parcelled  out  here  into  no  less  than  nine  classes, 
six  of  wliom  I  must  never  encDunter  withuut  horror." 
All  this,  however,  he  cndureii  ami  surmounted  with 
his  usual  tact,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  mission 
to  the  satis&ction  of  his  own  court,  but  without  ex- 
dtii^  the  suspicion  of  the  Danish  goverament.  It 
was  much,  indeed,  that  a  heart  so  open  and  a  dis* 
{X)sition  so  buoyant  should  have  maintained  this 
tranquillity  in  such  a  freezing  atmosphere;  .ind 
therefore,  while  he  waited  for  orders,  and  fulfilled 
them  punctually  when  .sent,  he  thus  expressed  his 
private  feelings:— "In  the  meantime  I  heartily  con* 
sign  tint  old  banidan  Etiquette,  widi  aU  her 
trumpery,  to  the  lowest  ttiderihig  of  all  possible 

devils." 

.\  fatal  necessity  soon  occvirred  ft)r  Keith  to  give 
all  these  jealous  court  restrictions  to  the  winds,  and 
hurl  defiance  at  the  very  tluooe  of  Denmark.  To 
understand  this,  the  most  important  event  of  his  U(< 
we  must  premise  that  the  Danish  sovereign,  Chris« 
tian  VII..  had  for  his  (jueen.  Matild.%  sister  of 
Geoige  HI.  But  Christian,  unfortunately,  was  a 
stiuige  compound  of  idiot  nad  msdmsn,  aodi  as 
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Europe  had  scarcely  leen  even  in  the  worst  days  of 
the  Roman  empire.  In  the  oonise  of  bis  travels  he 
had  picked  up  a  certain  physidan,  Stmensee,  whom 

he  ennobled  and  appointed  to  the  first  pl.ice  in  the 
ovemment;  and  so  implicitly  did  he  put  tnist  in 
is  favourite,  that  every  mfx-.ure,  whc-ther  ul  cuiirt 
or  kingdom,  was  wholly  regulated  by  the  parvenu 
Count  Struensee.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what 
iiscUius  both  QoUes  and  people  renided.  his  eleva* 
tkm;  Dat  as  if  their  anited  dislike  had  been  tnsnfli> 
cient  for  the  ruin  of  the  luckless  Stronger,  Christian 
him!.cll"  aj^gravaled  their  hatred  of  the  man  of  his 
choice  by  tli:-  iiu rchhlc  fvi'jl<  rics  in  which  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  indulge.  Among  tlie^e,  one  of  his 
royal  pastimes  was  to  go  down  on  all  fours,  and  play 
the  psirt  of  a  horse! — and  not  content  to  top  bis  part 
by  gambolling  and  neighing,  he  must  needs  abo 
complete  the  resemblance  by  receiving  a  due  portion 
of  the  kicks  and  cuffs  too  often  bestowed  upon  the 
noblcranim.il  which  he  nspirL-d  to  imitate.  Count 
Brandt,  the  friend  of  Struensw,  who  wxs  compelled 
to  play  the  part  of  the  surly  groom  on  this  occasion, 
bjr  being  threatened  with  the  punishment  of  a  tiaitor 
if  he  duobeyeti,  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  his 
Cfimjiliaiicc.  SiiLh  was  the  husband  of  Matilda! 
liut  this  u  ii  .it  the  utmost  of  her  calamity;  for  an 
.imhitiDUs  and  ur.;'i  ir.ci|iled  '.niecif-nio'.hci  was  also 
dominant  in  the  court  of  i  i ifunliagcn;  one  who  had 
Studiously  perverted  poor  L  hiisttan  both  in  mind 
and  body  in»n  infiuunr,  that  she  might  pave  the  way 
for  the  Boccesrion  of  her  son,  Prince  Frederick,  and 
was  now  bent  upon  the  ruin  of  Matilda,  as  one  by 
whom  her  aims  were  likely  to  he  defe.ited.  It  was 
by  this  Ate  that  the  court  wa>  M't  n;.;:;inst  the  young 
and  beautiful  queen,  and  her  husband,  wdio  really 
loved  her,  withdrawn  from  her  society;  and  when 
Matilda,  thus  forMkeii»  was  obliged  in  self-defence 
to  form  a  coalition  with  the  powerful  minister,  it 
was  foully  insit)uated  that  their  meetings  were  for 
the  purpose  of  adulterous  intercourse.  She  was  thus 
traduced,  that  she  might  l)e  the  more  easily  and 
effectually  destroyed.  Even  the  high  talents  which 
Stmensee  nndouotedly  possesaed,  and  his  superior 
accomplishments  and  mannen,  were  quoted  to  con- 
firm the  accusation.  To  seize  the  queen  and  minister 
was  now  the  aim  of  their  enemies;  but  .althoiigli 
several  schemes  were  laid  for  the  purpose,  they  were 
alwaj-s  defeated  by  accident.  At  length  a  masked  ball 
was  given  one  night  at  the  palace;  and  amidst  the  rest 
and  security  that  usually  follow  a  revel,  the  conspi- 
rators entetvd  the  king's  bed-chamber,  sind  by  fright- 
ening him  with  the  report  of  a  conspiracy  .igainst  his 
life,  obtained  from  him  an  order  for  the  inijt.int  arrest 
of  the  f)ueen.  Count  Stmensee,  and  their  followers. 
Struensee  and  Hrandt  were  seized  in  their  beds,  and 
hurried  off  to  the  citadel  of  Copenhagen;  Matilda, 
in  her  night-dress,  was  apprehended  in  nerown  bed- 
chamber, and  after  an  agonizing  struggle  to  gain 
access  to  the  king,  whidi  was  prevented  by  the 
guards  with  their  crossed  muskets  was  incarcerated 
m  the  fortress  of  Croncnburg.  On  the  following 
morning  the  streets  of  Copcidiagcn  nmg  with  huz/as 
of  moblovallv,  and  in  the  evening  they  were  lighted 
vrith  an  illominatioo.  The  peop^  were  tat^t  tlmt 
the  queen  was  not  only  an  adulteress,  but  had  at- 
tempted to  poison  her  husl>and;  and  while  the 
churches  were  filled  with  thanksgiving  for  the  pre- 
servation of  such  a  valuable  sovereign,  it  was  easy 
for  the  .senate,  without  waiting  the  oereniony  of  trial, 
to  dedare  her  guilty  of  both  charges. 

It  was  now  the  season  for  Colonel  Keith  to  despise 
etfcpMtte,  and  dare  the  utmost.  Hitherto  he  had 
leen  and  lamented  the  situation  of  his  sovereign's 
cister;  bnt  the  jealousy  with  which  the  prooeediiigi 


of  the  court  were  guarded  had  prevented  his  inter* 
fermce,  and  the  astounding  explosion  had  taken  bin, 
as  it  did  every  one  else  but  the  qoeen-nother  and 

her  agents,  at  unawares.  Alone,  amidst  an  excited 
and  infuriated  capital,  he  forced  his  way  into  the 
C  'Uru  .!  w  here  the  f.\te  of  the  queen  was  at  issue,  and 
denounced  war  against  Denmark  if  a  single  hair  of 
her  head  was  touched.  The  British  fleet  was  to  be 
immediately  sunmoned  to  Copenhag^  and  the 
bombardment  of  the  capital  commenced.  It  was  an 
act  worthy  of  the  prou'h  ^t  d:i\N  i  f  Kome,  when  her 
ambassador  drew  a  line  uymn  tlic  sand,  and  cuni- 
manded  the  king  <>{  i,i,'^pt  nut  tn  crii>N  it  until  he 
had  decided  whether  he  would  have  peace  or  war. 
After  having  deliverc<i  this  stem  dedaration  before 
the  councit,  upon  whom  it  iell  like  a  thunderbolt, 
Keith  despatched  a  messenger  to  his  own  court  vrith 
an  account  of  the  proceedings,  and  a  re<)iK-st  for 
further  orders,  and  idl  the.se  should  arrive  he  locked 
up  himself  and  his  lumseliold,  and  remained  lor  lour 
weeks  in  a  state  of  quarantine,  or  rather  of  siege  and 
defiance.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  expected 
padwt  arrived,  and  on  ci^eily  opening  it  the  uaapua 
of  the  order  ofthe  Bath  Idl  at  his  feet.  It  had  Men 
inclosed  by  the  king's  own  hands,  to  mark  liis  sense 
of  Sir  Rolnrrt's  heroic  conduct,  and  was  accompanied 
with  a  conmiand  to  invest  himself  forthwith,  and  ap- 
pear at  the  Danish  court.  It  was  thus  seen  that  the 
ambassador's  menace  was  no  idle  threat,  but  would 
be  made  good,  if  need  were,  by  a  British  amuunent. 
Brandt  and  his  patroa  Stmensee  were  indeed  fried 

as  traitors,  and  executed  with  revi>lt:nr;  cruelty,  !i.ivir^ 
hrst  their  right  hands  cut  off,  and  altcrvvards  their 
hea<is.  But  against  Matilda  they  dared  not  proceed 
to  the  extremities  they  intended.  After  being  con- 
fined two  months  in  a  IbftlCSS,  she  was  sent  to  the 
castle  of  ZeU,  in  Uanovcr,  where  she  died  bdoie 
her  day,  the  brokcn'hearted  victim  of  Inftmoaaaca* 
sat  ions. 

After  this  tragic  event  .Sir  R«)1>ert  v»  as  weaiy  of 
Copenhagen.    During  nearly  a  twelvemonth  that  be 
had  resided  there  he  had  never  experienced  anything 
like  kindness,  and  this  reserve  would  soon,  in  ail 
likelihood,  have  been  changed  into  downright  nde* 
ness.    For  was  Danish  pride  likely  to  forget  how  he 
had  braved  it  at  its  height?    Kortunritely  hewasnOt 
subjcttetl  to  the  experiment;  for  in  No\cnilK:r,  1/73^ 
he  wa.s  appoiute<l  to  hold  at  Vienna  the  situation  cf 
British  ambassador,  the  same  office  which  his  istber 
had  held  neatfy  twenty  yours  before  at  the  court  of 
Maria  Theresa.    Vienna  appears  to  have  l>een  nme 
to  Sir  Robert's  taste  than  Copcnliagen,  but  it  was 
ordy  because  it  was  the  least  of  two  evils,  for,  in 
other  resiKcts,  the  Austrian  capital  appears  lo  lu\e 
lieeu  a  nugc  compound  of  frivolity  and  (h)!r.e>v 
The  following  is  his  sketch  of  it: — **Tbe  ephemcnl 
fly,  which  is  bom  in  the  morning  to  die  at  nighi; 
might  hold  up  the  con\'ersation  of  one-half  of  our 
most  brilliant  aides.    The  play,  the  dance,  your 
horse,  my  coach,  a  pretty  embroidery,  or  a  well- 
fancietl  lining,  these  arc  the  favourite  topics;  upon 
every  one  of  which  I  am  a  numskull  of  the  tirst  water. 
I  never  play  at  cards;  am,  1  am  not  onlv  a  stupid 
fellow,  b«t  a  useless  one.     Cards,  indeei^  he  held 
in  utter  detestation,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
touch  them,  either  in  jest  or  earnest;  and  yet  ibe 
Viennese  were  such  a  gambling,  card-playinjj  people, 
that  a  diplomatist  could  have  little  chaucx  imong 
them  unless  he  countenanced  them  in  their  folly.  Sir 
Robert,  in  this  case,  hit  upon  the  following  compro- 
mise, on  the  ingenuity  of^  whidi  he  vahnd  hiinxU 
not  a  little:  "A  latly  who  is  genera  II v  ri-nislfcaUy 
lucky  at  cards,  but  who  had  lately  a  bad  niu  of  about 
n  week,  complained  t'other  day  knidlj  of  her  nisfo* 
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t^nci.  nntl  said  she  mu^t  soon  relinqnish  carols,  her 
fav.iurite  amusement.  I  imtnedi.itely  thini^lu  I  might 
stnkean  advantagcuus  bai^inwith  this  dear  creature, 
and  satisfy  all  mankind.  I  tbei^rc  agreed  to  attack 
Dame  Fortune  with  9^  mauef  and  ker  fingers;  and 
DOW  die  plays  her  three  paitiet  every  day  in  my 
name,  and  at  my  risk;  aiM  I  am  now  one  of  the 
prettiest  card-players  in  Vfcnna — hy  f>vxv!"  All 
this  was  dull  enimj,'!\  at  tlu-  llc^t;  Imt  one  of  his 
official  duties  was  to  endure  it  with  a  contcntc<i 
COantenance,  and  appear  happy  with  everything 
afoond  him.  }Iis  chief  coosolalioD  consisted  in 
epistolary  o^rres^xmdence  with  Ms  friends  at  home, 
and  wliile  he  freely  imparted  to  them  those  lively 
communications  in  which  his  duties  of  political 
secrecy  were  not  compromised,  he  was  urgent  for  a 
fiill  requital.  Amidst  these  interchanges,  also,  the 
tfaooght  of  his  own  covntiy,  of  which  he  had  seen  so 
little,  was  always  upp«niM»t,  and  he  was  anxkMS  ior 
its  Improvement;  so  that  amidst  his  diplomatic  caret 
he  would  attend  to  the  welfare  of  Scottish  plantations 
as  zcalou'^ly  as  if  he  had  been  a  retired  country  gentle- 
man. Upon  this  head,  among  many  other  topics, 
be  thus  writes  to  his  only  sister,  the  Margaret 
Bethnne  Baliol  of  Sir  Walter  Scott:  *<Aiid  now 
ptajr,  my  dear  Anne,  let  me  appoint  you  my  substi- 
tDte  with  G—  (his  bailiff  in  Tweeddale),  to  din 
into  his  ears  '  Trees,  trea,  trees,'  c%'er)'  time  you  meet 
him.  I  have  not  a  twig  of  his  planting  at  the  hall, 
and  I  own  1  expecte<l  a  forest.  This  is  no  joking 
matter;  I  would  rather  be  master  of  a  handsome 
plantation  and  ktdgervws,  than  a  mine  of  gold;  so 
you  know  you  can  and  will  puisoe  it.  You  shall  be 
the  ranger  of  the  new  forest  in  Tweeddale,  and  your 
huslund,  when  you  get  one,  shall  be  lord-warden  of 
the  marches."  Want  of  trees  at  this  time  <lid  indeed 
constitute  the  naketlness  and  the  shame  of  .Scotland; 
and  though  exertions  bad  for  some  time  been  going 
on  to  fcpoir  the  defidency,  all  that  had  as  yet  been 
done  was  little  better  than  Adam's  fig-leaf.  It  is 
pleasing  to  contrast  with  this  the  gay  costume  of 
f  jlhi^'L-  with  which  oar  country  is  doued  in  the  pre- 
sent day. 

After  having  ably  dischaiged  his  duties  of  envoy 
at  Vienna,  Sir  Robert  was  a  second  time  appointed 
to  the  office.  The  sky  of  Europe  was  already  lower- 
ing with  the  coming  French  revolution,  so  that 
the  utmost  political  foresight  and  circumspection 
was  necessary;  and  here  he  showed  himself  a  states- 
man fitted  for  the  crisis.  In  his  duties  he  was  griev- 
oosly  hampered  by  the  remissness  of  the  home 
government,  that  left  his  despatches  unanswered; 
and  in  17SB  we  find  him  writing  to  the  Marqnis  of 
Caermarthen,  then  secretary  of  state,  upon  the  $ub> 
suV)jcct,  with  an  honesty  somewhat  rare  in  diplomatic 
correspondence,  and  with  a  strict  stem  disinterested- 
ness which  few  of  our  envoys  would  venture  to  use 
towards  their  offidal  superiors.  Fifty-three  letters 
he  had  already  written  to  the  secretary's  office, 
without  recdving  an  answer  to  any  of  them.  After 
an  indignant  remonstrance  at  such  neglect,  he  adds: 
'*  A  complete  change  of  system,  in  regard  to  German 
politics,  has  iK'come  not  only  expedient,  but  indis- 
pensably necessary.  But  that  it  should  have  taken 
place  in  the  king's  councils  without  any  secretary  of 

ete's  bnving  ever  given  me  the  most  distant  intima- 
n  of  sndi  a  deddon,  is  what  I  cannot  comprehend. 
I  am  bold  to  say  (and  I  should  not  deserve  the 
honour  of  serving  the  king  as  his  minister  at  the  fir^t 
court  of  Crcnnany  if  I  refrained  from  saying  it  loudly), 
that  such  concealment  is  disgraceful  to  me  in  the 
podtion  in  which  the  king  has  placed  me,  and  like- 
wise prejodicial  to  his  service.'  The  condusion  to 
this  icmoMtmnce  wns  inevitnble:— unlen  the  injury 


was  "immediately  repaired  by  confidential  informa- 
tion and  instructions,"  he  must  tender  his  resignation 
of  an  office  for  wliicb  he  was  tlius  declared  unfit. 
Hie  integrity  and  decision  of  the  justly  offended 
statesman  were  too  well  known  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  his  ap|>eal  was  Ibllowed  with  due  acknowledg- 
ment. 

The  political  career  of  Sir  Rolxjrt  Murray  Keith 
was  clt>scd  with  tlie  paciticatioii  of  Aii-tri.i,  Russia, 
and  Turkey,  previous  to  the  excesses  of  the  French 
revolution — a  pacification  which  his  labonn  tended 
greatly  to  accomplish.  lie  died  at  Hanunenmidi, 
near  London,  in  1795,  in  the  liii^-fifih  year  of 
his  age. 

KEITH-ELPHINSTONE.  forge  (Viscount 
Keith,  K.B.,  Admiral  of  ilie  Red,  &c, ),  a  distin- 
guished  naval  officer,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Charles, 
tenth  Lord  Elpfaiiutone,  by  the  Lady  Clementina 
Fleming,  only  child  of  John,  sixth  Earl  of  Wigton, 
and  niece  and  heir-of-line  to  the  last  K:'.rl  >Tnrisi  hnL 
His  lordship  was  born  on  the  I2tli  Januar)',  174O, 
at  Klphinstone  in  Last  Lothian,  the  ancient  bot  now 
dismantled  seat  of  the  family  of  Elphtnstone. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  was  early  taught,  by  his  remote- 
ness £tom  the  diance  of  iiunilv  inheritance,  to  trust 
to  his  own  exertions  for  the  advancement  of  his  for- 

tune;  and  having  from  his  earliest  years  sho\Mi  a 
predik-ctii>ii  for  the  navy,  he  was  at  sixteen  ranked 
a->  a  iui(!siii]iniaii  in  the  Gosf'oit,  commanded  hy 
Captain  Jervis,  afterwards  Karl  St.  Vincent.  The 
peace  of  1763  soon  put  an  end  to  his  immediate 
hojies  of  naval  glonr— though  not  before  he  had  ex- 
perienced mndradVantane  from  the  tidtion  of  his 
eminent  commaniler.  lie  subsequently  served  in 
the  Juno,  J.nely,  and  Kmerald  frigates,  and,  enter- 
ing on  board  an  Indiaman,  commande<l  by  his  elder 
brother,  the  Honourable  W.  Elphinstone,  made  a 
vo)'age  to  China,  where,  however,  he  suffered  con- 
siderabl^r  from  the  dimate.  Notwithstanding  this 
latter  arcumstance,  he  did  not  scruple  to  make  a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1767,  under  CommiMlore 
Sir  John  Lindsay,  by  whom  he  was  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy. 

In  1772  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander in  the  SeorfiM  of  fourteen  guns.  In  the 
spring  of  1775  he  was  made  post-captain  on  board 

the  Afarlhortfui^h,  seventy-four  guns,  and  soon  after 
he  obtained,  first,  the  command  of  the  Pearl,  and 
then  of  the  JVrseus  frigate.  In  the  Perseus,  which 
was  remarkable  as  the  first  ship  in  the  Hritish  navy 
that  «ras  sheathed  wilh  copper,  he  made  a  con- 
spicuioiis  figure  dmii^  the  early  years  of  the  contest 
with  America  as  an  active  and  intrepid  officer  on  the 
coast  of  that  country,  under  I  .ord  Howe  and  Admiral 
Arbuthnot.  lie  was  likewise  often  engaged  in  the 
services,  in  this  unhappy  war,  where  sea  and  land 
forces  were  united-  in  particular,  at  the  reduction  of 
Charleston,  he  conducted  himself  with  such  gal- 
lantry  in  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  seamen  as 
to  gain  frequent  and  most  honourable  mention  in  the 
official  despatches  of  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
The  experience  which  he  thus  acquired  was  of  great 
service  to  him  long  afterwards,  when  he  had  a  more 
prominent  and  distinguished  j)art  to  perform. 

In  17^  having  returned  to  England  with  de- 
spatches from  Adminl  Arbnthnot,  lie  was  on  his 
arrival  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Warwkk 
of  fifty  guns.  In  the  general  election  which  took 
pLacc  this  year,  hew.as  choaen  member  of  parliament 
for  Dumbartonshire,  where  his  family  possessed  some 
influence;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  met  at  the 
.St.  Alban's  Tavern  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween F«K  nd  Fltt  and  the  Dnke  of  Portland,  with 
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the  view  of  forming  what  was  called  **a  broad, 
bottomed  adauaittxatioa."  This  Ktneanpty  as  is  well 
Icnoim,  proved  imsaccesifiil.  In  the  following  year, 
as  he  was  cruising  down  the  Channel  in  his  ship  the 
ll'arwick,  he  encountered  the  Koltfrdam,  a  Dutch 
ship  of  war,  bearing  fifty  guns  and  300  men.  The 
manner  in  which  he  attacked  this  vessel  and  com- 
pelled her  to  sttike—more  especially  as  the  engage- 
ment happened  immediately  after  the  /m,  a  ship  of 
equal  force,  had  been  baffled  in  the  attempt — gained 
Caj^tain  Elpliinstonc  much  public  notice.  Soon 
after  he  went  out  to  tlic  co.ast  of  America,  wiicre 
he  served  during  the  remainder  of  that  disastrous 
war.  While  on  this  station,  itCt  ^  company  with 
other  three  British  vessels  of  war,  captured  the 
French  frigate  LAigU  of  forty  guns  (twenty-four 
pounders  on  the  main  deck),  and  a  crew  of  600  men, 
commanded  l>yt'ouiU  de  la  Tuuciie.  Unfortunately 
for  the  captors,  the  enemy's  captain  escapeti  to  shore 
with  the  greater  part  of  a  large  quantity  of  specie 
which  was  on  board  the  frigate.  Two  small  casks 
•ad  two  boxes,  however,  of  tnli  valnable  commocUty 
iell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Along  with  the 
captain,  there  also  escaped  several  officers  of  high 
rank,  and  amongst  them  the  commander  in-chief  of 
the  French  army  in  America.  Dunng  his  service 
on  the  American  coast  Cantain  Elphinstone  had  the 
bonoor  to  receive  on  board  his  ship  as  midshipman. 
Prince  WOliam  Henry,  afterwards  Rtog  William  IV. ; 
a  distinction  the  more  flatterin-^,  that  the  choice  of 
the  ship  and  officer  was  made  l>y  his  royal  hij^hncss 
himself.  .\t  the  close  of  the  w.ir,  when  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  retunicil  to  Britain,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  appointed  him  for  life  to  be  seccetuy  and 
chamberlam  of  the  principality  of  Wales. 

In  April,  1787,  Captain  Elphinstone  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  \Vi!!i:iin  Men  cr,  F.sq.  of  Aldic,  in  the 
county  of  I'crtli,  a  Lidy  of  l.irj^e  pio|>erty,  by  whom 
he  li.id  a  (iau);hter,  afterwards  \  iscountess  Keith, 
and  wife  of  Count  Flahault,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Emperor  Napdeon.  In  17S6  Captain  Elphinstone 
was  chosen  to  repcesent  the  shire  of  Stirling.  The 
bfcaktng  out  of  the  Frendi  war  in  1 793  opened  a 
new  field  for  his  cnteq^risc  and  activity,  and  soon 
alter  the  occurrence  of  that  event  he  was  ajipointed 
to  the  Kobiist  oi  seventy-four  guns,  and  sailed  under 
the  conuoand  of  Lord  liood  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  object  for  which  the  latter  had  been  sent  to 
these  sen  was  to  endeavoar  to  eflect  a  oMiperation 
with  the  royalists  in  the  south  of  France.  In  this 
his  lordship  so  far  succeoled,  that  the  sections  of 
Toulon  immediately  proclaimed  Louis  W'lF.,  under 
a  promise  of  protection  from  the  British  fleet,  ami 
Marseilles  was  only  prevented  from  taking  a  similar 
stej^  bjr  Uie  approach  of  a  republican  army.  Before 
talcmg  pQSseision  of  Toulon,  which  was  part  of  the 
arrangement  made  with  the  French  royalists  by  Lord 
1  !■ )  '  i.  i;  was  deemed  jirojier  to  secure  the  forts  which 
coimuaiuletl  the  ships  m  the  roads,  and  for  this  duty 
1500  men  were  landed  under  Captain  Keith,  who, 
after  effecting  this  service,  was  directed  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  whole  as  govemorof  Fort  Malgoe. 
In  a  few  days  afterwards  General  Carteaux  appeared 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the  republican  army 
on  the  heights  near  Toulon.  Captain  Klphinstone. 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  Ixxly  of  British 
and  Spanish  soldiers,  instantly  marched  out  to  attack 
him,  and  after  a  gallant  contest  completely  routed 
the  enemy,  and  captured  his  artillety,  anmnmidoii^ 
horsey  and  two  stand  of  colours 

In  the  October  following  Captain  Elphinstone, 
with  Lord  Mulgravc  and  Kcar-admiral  Gravina,  at 
the  head  of  a  combined  force  of  British,  Spaniards, 
and  Neapolitans,  obtained  another  complete  victory 


over  a  detadimcnt  of  the  French  army,  consisting  of 
nearly  aooo  men,  at  the  heists  of  Pharon.  In  this 
engagement  the  enemy's  lOH  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners  was  alwut  I500mcn,  while  on  the  part  of 
the  allied  force  it  amounted  only  to  eicht  killed, 
seventy-two  woondcd,  two  nissin^  and  mqr-ciipit 
prisoners. 

These  successes  however,  wete  insnfSciet  to 
sectire  the  British  in  possession  of  Toulon.  The 
whole  force  of  the  republicans  became  directed  to 

their  expulsion;  and  finding;  llie  place  no  longer 
tenable,  it  was  determined,  thou};h  not  without  much 
reluctance,  to  abandon  it.    In  purMiance  of  this  re- 
solution, the  whole  of  the  combined  troops,  to  the 
number  of  80QO  men,  together  with  several  tjioniaad 
royalists,  were  embarked  on  board  the  British  diips 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  December,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man.   This  important  service  wai 
superintended  by  Captains  Elphinstone,  Ilallincl, 
and  Matthews;  and  it  was  principally  owing  to  the 
care,  attention,  and  vigorous  exertions  of  these 
officers,  and  mote  especially  of  the  first,  that  it  wsi 
so  well  and  spee<lily  accomplished.   Captain  Elphia* 
stone's  efficient  services  on  this  and  some  of  tlie 
immediately  preccling  occasions  procureii  him  high 
encomiums  from  both  Lord  Hood  and  Lieutenant- 
general  Dtmdas.    On  his  retun  to  England,  which 
was  in  the  year  1794,  he  was  invested  with  the 
knighthood  of  the  Bath,  having  been  previously  pro- 
moled  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
in  luly  the  same  year  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the 
white,  and  in  this  capacity  hoisted  his  flaj^  nn  LH  anl 
llie  BarjUur  o{  nincty-eij^ht  pms,  and  in  the  year 
following,  having  shifted  his  tlag  to  the  Monarck, 
he  sailedwith  a  small  squadron  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  then  in  tlx  possession  of  the  Dntot 

A  war  being  about  to  commence  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Batavian  republic,  llie  object  of 
Admiral  Llphinstone  was  to  reduce  the  settlements 
at  the  Cape — a  ser%'ice  which  he  cficclually  accora. 

Clished,  oesidcs  capturing  a  squadron  which  had 
een  sent  out  for  its  defence.   On  the  comi^etioB  of 
this  imi>ortant  ondeitaking  he  returned  to  Engtaad, 

now  advance*!  to  the  rank  of  \  i  c  adnihnl;  and  the 
cabinet  wa--  ^o  hii^lily  ^rat ificd  wall  liie  ^ic.it  service 
he  had  rendered  his  ctjuntry  by  securing  to  it  so 
valuable  a  colony  as  that  of  the  Ca^>e,  that  they 
confened  upon  him  yet  ftirther  honours. 

In  1797  be  was  cicnted  an  Irish  peer  by  the  tiik 
of  Baron  Keith  of  Stonchaven.Marischal,aBdslw(t]!r 

after  assumed  the  conmiand  of  a  detncb.meUtcf  ths 
Channel  (lect.  In  this  year  also  he  was  presented 
by  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  with  a 
splendid  swor<l,  valued  at  500  guineas,  as  an  ackno»- 
letigment  of  his  eminent  ser>ices.  In  1798  l>oni 
Keith  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  FmdriifMttn^ 
sailed  for  the  Meditemnean  as  second  in  eoounaad 
under  the  Farl  St.  Vinocn^  whowas  alics4rtl>a* 
with  a  large  fleet. 

Early  in  the  lieginning  of  the  followinj:  year  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-arlmiral  of  the  nJ. 
and  on  the  occarion  of  a  temporary  indisposition  of 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  assumed  the  entire  command  of 
the  fleet.    Here  he  continued  employed  in  blockad- 
ing- the  Spanish  fleet  till  May,  1799,  when  be  went 
ill  pursuit  of  the  Brest  tkxt.    H  is  search,  huwever, 
being  unsuccessful,  he  rettimeil  to  England.  1" 
November  he  again  sailed  for  the  Meditcrrar-ean  to 
take  tiie  command  of  the  fleet  thms,  aiKi  which 
now  wfadly  resigned  to  him  in  oonseqaoice 
incressmg  illness  of  the  Eari  St.  Vincent  >^»"JJ 
in  this  command  I/Ord  Keith  performc  i  -1 
important  services.    By  the  judicious  arr^^**^ 
of  nk  dhipB  and  the  ooKipcnrtion  of  Loid  KclM'* 
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tacoeeded  in  capturing  two  Uuge  French  tbSft  pro> 
oeedine  to  Ia  Valecu  with  traojps  aad  Moiw.  He 
Uodcsaed  the  ports  of  Toalon,  Marseilles,  Nice, 

and  the  coast  of  the  Riviera;  ami,  co-operating  with 
the  Austrians  who  were  besie'^jing  (ieni>a,  he  so 
effectuaJly  cut  off  all  supplies  from  the  l-'rench  gar- 
rison in  that  place  by  the  activity  of  his  blockaide, 
that  they  were  comt  lelled  to  surrender.  Inthefel- 
knrinff  September  the  isUnd  of  Malta  was  captured 
by  a  detachment  of  his  fleet.  The  British  cabinet 
having  determined  to  make  a  descent  on  Spain,  Lord 
Keith  and  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom  by  entered  the  bay 
of  Cadiz  with  a  lai^  fleet,  having  on  bo«uid  about 
iS^ooo  troopa.  Circumstances,  however,  occnrred, 
which  the  admifd  and  general  oonceived  wmnanted 
them  in  not  attemptin:;  the  proposed  landing,  and 
they  accordingly  withdrew  without  making  any  de- 

Sll-']!. 

I  he  greatest  and  most  brilliant  of  all  Lord  Keith's 
services,  however,  was  yet  to  be  performed;  this  was 
the  celebrated  landing  of  Abonkir,  one  of  the  most 
■picndid  affiiiri  in  the  annals  of  war;  and  it  was  in  a 

great  measure  owing  to  the  promptitude  and  skill  of 
the  admiral  alone,  that  this  critical  and  perilous 
enterjjrise  was  so  triuni[>li.T'itly  accomplished.  For 
thu  important  service  Lord  Keith  received  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  |)ariiament,  and  00  the  5th  De- 
cember, 1801,  he  was  cieatcd  a  baron  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Keith  of  Baiheath, 
county  of  Dumbarton.  He  had  been  previously 
advance<l  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue.  In  the 
fulness  of  the  country's  gratitude  for  his  services  he 
was  also  presented  by  the  corporation  of  London 
with  the  freedom  of  tiie  city  in  a  gold  boat,  together 
with  a  sword  of  the  value  of  loo  guineas,  and  was 
invested  by  the  Grand  Signor  with  the  order  of  the 
Crescent,  which  he  had  established  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  Ottoman 
empire  by  the  British. 

Id  1S03  Lord  Keith  was  appointed  commander- 
ia-diief  cr  all  his  majesty's  ships  in  the  North  Sea. 
la  180S  he  was  further  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  white,  and  in  1812  succeeded  Sir 
Charles  Cotton  as  commander-in-cliief  of  the  Channel 
fleet.  WhUc  on  this  station  it  was  his  lot  to  be  the 
means  of  capturing  the  poson  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte on  his  flight  from  Fmnoe  after  the  battle  of 
Watoloo.  The  disposition  whidi  Lord  Keitli  made 
of  his  ships  on  this  occ.ision  was  such,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished fugitive,  after  being  taken  l)y  Captain 
Maitland  of  the  Ih-llercphon,  acknowledj;cd  escape 
to  have  been  impossible.  His  treatment  of  his 
pfisoBer  was  as  noble,  delicate,  and  humane,  as  the 
■irangements  for  seixing  him  had  been  dexterous. 
He  acted  throughout  the  whole  aifidr  with  so  much 

j^ood  sense  and  ri^ht  feeling,  that  he  at  once  gained 
the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  Napoleon,  and  the  ap- 
probation of  tlie  government  which  he  rei)resentcii. 

In  1814  Lord  Keith  had  htta.  created  a  viscount; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  the  exile  of 
Napoleon  to  St  Helena,  he  retired  to  enjoy  his  well- 
earned  honours  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  the 
society  of  his  former  friends.  Latterly  he  resitlcd 
constantly  on  his  estate  of  Tulliallan,  where  he  erected 
a  mansion-house  suitctl  to  his  rank  and  fortune. 
Tiiexe  he  also  expended  large  sums  in  works  of  per- 
manent ntilitT,  aiul  nnited  with  constant  acts  of  vmon- 
tary  bounty  tne  encouragement  of  industrious  pursuit 
and  useful  occupation,  those  sure  sources  of  comfort 
to  a  surrounding  population.  The  strength  of  liis 
natural  understanding  enabled  him  to  derive  the 
Utmost  benefit  from  all  that  he  had  occasion  to  see 
or  to  contemplate.  A  most  teoackms  mcmon  and 
gimt  fciidincn  fwiWfl  bin  to  brine  hlslnlonnik 


lion  eflectually  into  action  when  the  oocation  called 
lar  it.  Sncb  powers,  united  to  a  fertUily  of  mind 
which  ts  rarely  excelled,  rendered  Um  a  most  dis- 
tinguished character  in  all  that  rcL^nk-d  his  jirofes- 
sion.  In  social  intercourse  his  kindly  nature  was 
constantly  predominant :  he  was  entirely  free  of 
affectation  in  conversation,  and  he  dealt  out  the  facts 
and  anecdotes  with  which  his  memory  vras  stored  in 
a  most  interesting  and  amusing  manner.  Lord  Keith 
was  invariably  influenced  by  the  kindest  feelings  for 
all  who  were  connected  with  him,  and,  witliout 
solicitation  on  their  part,  he  was  uniformly  alive  to 
whatever  cotdd  promote  their  interest.  But  this  did 
not  limit  the  extent  of  his  usefulness  to  oUiersj  on 
the  contraiy,  being  always  open  to  approach,  he  was 
zealous  in  forwarding  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 
objects  of  deserving  men.  Accordingly,  it  may  be 
safely  >aid  of  him  that  he  could  reckon  as  great  a 
number  of  meritorious  officers  of  all  ranks  and  de- 
scriptions, who  had  been  placad  in  their  proper 
stations  by  his  eflbrts,  as  any  man  of  his  nnk  who 
served  during  the  same  distinguished  period  of  our 
naval  histnr\'. 

His  lirst  lady  having  died  in  17S9,  Lord  Keith 
married,  in  Januarv-,  iSoS,  tlie  ehic^t  (!auj.;liter  of 
Henry  Thralc,  Esq.,  M.I'.  fur  bouthwark;  of  which 
union  the  issue  was  one  child,  a  daughter.  In  |8m 
Lord  Keith  was  permitted  by  the  ki^g  to  accept  the 
last  additional  honour  he  was  to  receive  on  earth,  tn 
the  shape  of  a  cirnnd  cross  of  the  royal  Sardinian 
order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazare.  He  died  at 
Tulliallan  House  on  tlie  loth  of  Marcfa,  iSSJ,  In  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

gTCT.T.rR  £JvRL  UF.  ike  LrSKI.NE  (ThoMAS 
AUCXAMDU). 

KElfP,  George  Meiklf. — Tliis architect,  whose 
great  work,  the  .Scott  .Monument,  one  of  the  noblest 
ornaments  of  Edinburgh,  has  secured  the  admiration 
of  Europe  and  the  approbation  of  the  highest  judges 
of  architectural  excellence  in  every  country,  was  the 
son  of  a  lowly  shepherd,  who  pursued  his  occupation 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  rentland  Hills.  Such 
a  scener)-,  where  nothim,'  but  nature  predominated, 
in  the  form  of  bare  brown  mountains  and  dashing 
waterfalls,  was  the  least  of  all  adapted  to  create  a 
perception  of  the  beautiful  in  art;  so  that,  had  not 
Kemp  been  bom  an  ardiitect,  he  would  probablv  have 
been  to  the  end  of  his  days  a  shepherd  or  a  mechanic. 
Hilt  at  the  a{;e  of  ten  years,  having  been  sent  with 
a  message  to  lvn,l;n.  diiIv  niih-s  distant,  lie  then, 
and  for  the  first  time,  beheld  the  creative  ]ui\\er 
of  man,  in  the  remains  of  theancicnt  castle  <  I  Koslin, 
an  d  above  all,  in  its  exqnisite  ^m,  the  chapd.  The 
delight  he  experienced  at  this  new  revelation,  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  !^a;ed  at  each  portion 
of  the  work,  not  only  conhi  iiii-d  his  choice  of  lile, 
but  nl)<>de  with  him  as  vivid  remembrances  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  'Hie  present,  however,  liad  to  be 
cared  for  in  the  meantime;  Mid  yoong  Kemp,  as 
soon  as  he  was  fit  for  work,  becmae  qipientice  to  « 
joiner  near  Eddlestone;  and  when  his  term  of  service 
had  expired,  he  went  to  Galashiels,  where  he  was 
employed  nearly  a  twelvemonth  in  the  workshop  of 
a  millwright.  The  last-inentione<l  locality  brought 
him  into  the  neighlxjurhood  of  those  districts  where 
some  of  the  richest  specimens  of  ancient  cathedral 
architecture  which  our  island  contains  are  all  but 
grouped  together,  and  thus  he  had  many  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  remains  of  the  abbe)'s  of 
Melrose,  Drjburgh,  Kelso,  and  Jedburgh.  After 
having  fully  studied  these  inspiring  lessons,  until 
Kemp,  the  humble  millwright  had  become  heart 
•ad  sold  SB  aidiitect,  he  went  to  Eagbnd,  where  he 
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worked  a  short  time  as  a  joiner,  but  omitting  no  op- 
portunity of  pursuing  his  natural  vocation  by  studying 
the  remains  of  Gotkie  architecture.  A  specimen  of 
his  teal  in  this  way  was  his  walking  iifty  miles  to 
York,  to  inspect  its  cathedral,  and  afterwards  return- 
ini;  on  foot.  From  Lancashire  he  removed  to  Glas- 
gow, where  he  lived  some  time  as  a  journeyman  at 
hi!i  craft,  and  as  a  student  within  the  massive  shadows 
of  the  catbedraL  Mr.  Kemp  came  to  Edinburgh  in 
l8l6  or  1817,  and  remainea  in  the  employment  of 
the  same  party,  as  a  joiner,  until  May,  1824,  when 
lie  went  to  London.  During  this  period  he  displayed 
the  same  l)ent  of  minrl,  as  he  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  making  excursions  into  the  country,  even  to 
remote  districts,  to  examine  some  object  of  interest. 
A  Roman  camp,  a  fragment  of  Norman  or  early 
Gothic  afchitectare.  a  bMtle-lield,  or  the  iMrthpIaoe 
of  wme  poet  or  warrior,  all  alike  interested  aim. 
In  pursuit  of  some  such  object  he  would  often  leave 
his  work  for  days  togetlicr.  lie  was  fortunatL-ly  an 
excellent  pedestrian,  and  could  walk  forty  miles 
a  day  with  ease;  for  in  those  days  the  facilities  of 
lailway  traveUiag  did  not  exist.  Kemp  m»  an 
atdent  admirer  of  onr  older  poets.  Chaucer,  Sir 
David  Lindsay,  and  Drummond  were  his  favourites; 
Bums  he  could  almost  repeat  by  heart;  and  he  wrote 
occasional  verses  himself.  Nor  did  he  entirely 
neglect  his  musical  powers.  He  was  fond  of  the 
violin,  and  oould  bring  out  his  favourite  Scotch  airs 
on  that  iaatnunent  with  taste  and  feeliqg.  Kcmp^ 
therefore,  while  following  his  hnmble  ouliag,  was 
recognized  by  his  immediate  friends  as  a  man  of 
genius;  and  during  tlie  whole  f>criod  of  his  residence 
in  lidinluir[;li,  lie  was  on  tcrni-i  of  clnscst  intimacy 
with  the  family  of  his  employer,  with  whom,  on  all 
festive  occasions,  he  was  a  welcome  guest. 

Uaviqe  learned  all  that  Britain  <»iikl  teach  him 
in  the  science  of  Gothic  architecture,  Mr.  Kemp 
resolved  to  c.irrv'  his  re<;earches  into  a  more  ample 
t'icld.  His  design  was  to  travel  uvor  Europe,  insjiect- 
jng  its  ancient  remains  of  architecture,  wherever 
they  were  to  l>c  found,  and  supporting  himself, 
during  his  st.iy  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  each,  by 
woricing  at  hki  ordinaiy  trade.  It  was  the  cpiht 
of  the  ancient  bnilders,  who  roamed  in  companies 
from  laivl  to  land,  and  whose  footsteps  a  thousand 
years  liave  not  era.sc<l — men  wlio  were  content  to 
merge  tlieir  imliviiiual  names  into  ;lic  li.md  of  which 
they  were  a  part,  and  into  the  art  which  they  SO  de- 
votedly and  disinterestedly  loved;  and  who  cared 
not,  if  their  worlu  onlv  aaurvived  to  fiiititre  age^ 
whether  posterity  shoola  retain  or  tiumr  a^de  the 
inomory  of  those  by  whom  such  pemMlient  sanctu- 
aries for  peace  and  contemplation  were  created  in 
the  midst  of  universal  strife  and  havoc.  It  n>ust 
liave  been  such  men  as  Kemp  who  were  the  leaders 
and  master-spirits  of  such  bands.  In  iS24hecom« 
jMQCed  his  tour,  which  extended  from  Boulogne  to 
Abbeville,  to  Beauvais  and  Paris,  halting  at  each 
])lace  for  some  weeks,  and  studying  their  architec- 
tural remains  »iuring  every  hour  of  leisure  in  his 
han  licr.ift  employment.  In  such  a  city  as  I'aris  his 
pecuniary  difficulties  might  have  been  increased  but 
for  the  demand  of  English  woikmen  in  France  for 
mill  machinery;  and  as  Kemp  was  skilful  in  this  de- 
partment, he  obtained  full  and  profitable  employ- 
ment, so  that  he  couM  confront  the  expenses  of 
living  in  the  capital,  and  study  at  leisure  the  details 
of  Notre-Dame,  and  other  less  noted  structures. 
After  two  years'  travel  of  this  kind  in  England  and 
Fcaaoeb  Kemp,  on  returning  to  E^bnigh,  com- 
menced business  as  a  joiner,  out  was  unsuwessful — 
and  ooold  he  well  be  otherwise,  when  his  heait  was 
neitlier  Id  Um  wood>yaid  nor  at  the  planinc-boaid? 


His  hand,  indeed,  was  more  conversant  at  this  time 
with  the  pencil  than  with  axe  or  saw ;  and  he  was 
busy  in  the  study  of  dmwine  and  pei^MXtisc^  in 
which  he  soon  Ixcame  a  prondent  trfdumt  the  aid 
of  a  master.  Having  been  unsuccessful  in  business 
OS  a  master-joiner,  Kemp  returned  to  his  former  sta- 
tion as  journeyman,  to  w  hich  he  added  the  employ- 
ment of  an  architectural  draughtsman;  and  such  was 
now  the  superior  beauty  and  correctness  of  his  draw- 
ings, that  they  soon  found  purchasers.  One  of  the 
commissions  of  this  kind  he  received  was  from  Mr. 
Hum,  the  eminent  architect,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed to  copy  .some  of  the  working-drawings  for 
the  palace  proposed  to  be  built  at  Dalkeith  as  the 
future  mansion  for  the  princdy  house  of  Uucdeoch. 
Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  with  the  drawings, 
he  set  about  moddlu^  a  section  of  the  building  in 
wood,  and  with  such  succes.s  and  so  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Bum,  that  it  re- 
suited  in  a  con)mis>ion  to  do  the  whole  edifice  in 
the  same  style.  On  receiving  this  commission  he 
commenced  the modd with  ch.-iracteristic  enthusiasm, 
and  his  own  modest  apartments  soon  becoming  too 
small  for  the  trorit,  tM  avdilteci^s  ample  drawing- 
room  was,  for  the  time  hdnb  coavected  into  a  work- 
shop, and  in  it  this  remancable  specimen  of  zeal, 
ingenuity,  and  neatdiandcdness,  was  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  after  occupjring  Kemp  and 
an  assistant  for  two  whole  years.  Alter  the  minia- 
ture palace  was  finished,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
vestibule  of  the  ducal  residence  at  Dalkeith,  of  wMeh 

it  fonns  an  nttr.icfive  ornament. 

.'\mongst  the  en^vni^ciiicnls  into  which  the  wciipa- 
tion  of  draughtsman  tn  uylit  him,  ^^  ;is^]l;^t  dt  !uriii-h- 
ing  drawings  for  a  work  illustralivc  of  the  eccltsi- 
a.stical  antiquities  of  Scotland,  similar  to  Britten's 
Caihedral  AmtifuUia,  projected  by  Mr.  lames  John- 
ston, engraver,  Edinburgh.  For  this  nis  intlmsle 
knowledge  of  architectural  detail  eminent!)  r[ii.il:fie  l 
him;  and  he  accordingly,  during  the  \tais  1^32 
and  1833,  executt<!  .1  manlier  of  liiawings  of  sinpjlar 
correctness  and  beauty,  besides  a  l.irj^e  scries  of  pre- 
parative sketches,  embracing  I'lgin,  I'luscardinC^ 

Kinkasi  hfclfoie,  Roslin,  and  other  of  our  codca* 
asttcal  remnns.   During  tlie  |irr>^ress  of  these  dnw- 

ings  Mr.  Kemp  and  the  publishers  of  the  present 
work  Ixcame  acquainted.  After  Mr.  Johnston's 
premature  death,  the  drawings  made  fur  him  c.nme 
mto  their  possession,  and  Mr.  Kemp  subsequently 
completed,  at  their  expense,  the  measurements  and 
drawings  of  the  Glasgow  Cathedral,  during  the  yean 
1S34-35.    While  he  was  making  these  dnwnie^ 

the  jiroject  of  repairing  and  comiilelinf;  this  In-aiiti- 
ful  specimen  of  early  pointed  architecture  was  put 
forth  by  Mr.  M  'I.ellan,  in  Glasgow.    This  led  Kcrop 
to  prepare  a  design  for  the  restoration  and  comple- 
tion or  the  building.    Fully  to  exhibit  the  chaiacttr 
of  this  design,  and  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  con- 
struct it  if  employed  to  do  so,  he,  in  the  y«in  i837» 
1838,  and  1839,  at  much  sacrifice  and  laboar,  pre- 
pareti  a  model  of  the  entire  cathctlral,  in  which  so 
|K-rfcctly  did  the  new  portions  hannonizc  with  the 
old,  that  it  would  have  puzzled  any  architect  not 
conversant  with  the  building  as  it  realh  stood,  to 
tell  what  part  was  old,  and  what  were  Mr.  Kevp* 
additions.    Unhappily,  the  deagn  would  hsff  W 
more  nujv.rv  tu  cxc. iiic  than  there  was  at  that  UM* 
any  expectation  of  obtainmg  from  govcriiificfil 
otherwise;  and  it  remains  only  an  evidence  of 
Kemp's  persevering  patience,  skill  in  h.-uidicr3J;.  ^>'> 
architectural  genius. 

Thus  matured  in  ta-ste,  talent,  and  skill, 
apprenticeship  that  was  unique  in  the  hi<^  J* 
modem  ardiitecture,  it  was  now  full  tioc  tw 
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Imowledge  of  Mr.  Kemp's  abilities  should  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  circle  of  his  admiring  friends, 
into  the  world  at  large.  Nothing  less,  indeed,  than 
a  great  national  wmT  was  adeqtute  to  mdh  a  geniuii ; 
bat  what  cbanos  mm  there  that  on  apnmed,  bard- 
huided  meeliaiiie  would  be  intrasted  with  neh  a 

commission,  especially  when  so  many  learned  Vitni- 
v?os  were  in  the  field?  H.ijipily  cnouj^h.  however, 
the  chance  ciid  come.  The  more  than  n.itiimal,  the 
unii  frsal  desire  to  erect  a  monumeat  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  lair  metropolis  of  tbatooantry  for  which 
he  had  done  to  modi,  and  the  propfMals  that  were 
issued  for  plans  of  the  work,  excited  an  unwonted 
stir  of  arti^'ic  f  rnulation  ;  it  was  an  opportunity  by 
which  the  torluiiate  candidate  inij^ht  link  hinisclf  to 
the  undying  fame  of  the  i;rt.i;  i)oet  and  novelist. 
Fifty-four  plans  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
committee  of  sabscribers  in  Edinburgh  were  the 
fruiu  of  this  eompetition,  of  which  plans  there  were 
twenty-two  Gothic  stractoies,  eleren  statues  com* 
bined  with  nrL:hitectural  accompaniments,  fourteen 
(irecian  teni'i  lfs,  five  pillars,  one  obcli-)k,  and  one 
fountain.  .Vm;  :  t  ^ucn  a  profusion  the  committee 
made  no  decii^ivc  choice ;  but,  in  terms  uf  their 
agreement  thejr  selected  the  best  thiee  for  the  prize 
^£S9  *  pieoe^  mi^  hud  themselves  open  for  fresh 
competition.  Of  the  three  designs  thus  distfngoished 
above  the  rest,  two  were  hy  eniiiicnt  Eiij^lish  archi- 
tects, and  the  tlilrd  by  sotnc  individual  who  Xs  yet 
had  no  name  of  hi.',  own,  or  w.os  shy  of  bringin^j  it 
into  notice,  for  he  signed  himself  John  Morvo.  Who 
was  this  John  Morvo?  It  Was  no  other  than  Kemp 
hinwelQ  who  had  thns  ooow  timidly  fonrard,  and 
seenrad  Bade  retreat  in  coe  of  bilvre.  In  five  days 
he  had  dnwn  the  plan,  during  which  period  he  had 
suspended  his  work  on  the  model  of  the  (ilasgow 
Cathedral,  with  which  lie  was  at  this  pcrio<l  occupictl, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  dune  he  resumed  his  labour, 
apporentty  thinking  no  farther  of  a  trial  in  which 
the  fhwwfTii  weve  so  honclcwij  animt  htoip  In  this 
mood  he  trudged  home  from  unTithgow  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  of  decision,  and  on  crossini^  his  ihrcsh- 
hold  was  met  by  his  wife  with  nev^s  of  the  thrc-e 
lucky  candidates,  which  she  had  learned  from  an 
acquaintance,  and  whose  names  she  repeated.  What 
a  happy  moment  tt  must  have  been  for  both  when 
the  real  John  Morvo  was  revealed  I 

As  the  lists  were  now  opened  for  a  second  trial, 
Kemp,  animated  by  his  late  success,  w  .is  ready  to 
resume  it  with  double  ardour.  His  first  plan  had 
been  a  tall  Gothic  tower  or  spire,  whose  original 
cooception  and  details  he  had  adapted  from  Melrose 
Abbey,  a  stmetuie  the  lines  of  WBldi  had  been  for 
years  impressed  upon  his  memory,  and  of  which, 
also,  three  drawings  that  he  had  executed  in  1830 
first  brought  him  into  notice  as  an  architect  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term.  Adopting  his  earlier 
design  as  the  groundwork,  he  now  produced  such  an 
improvement  upon  it  as  secured  for  it  the  choice  of 
the  whole  oommhtee^  with  the  exoeptioii  cf  only  two 
dis<»enting  voices — one  on  the  plea  that  Kemp  was 
unknown,  and  the  other  that  his  jtlan  was  a  pfiigiar. 
isin.  The  tlcclaration,  however,  of  the  committee, 
that  the  "design  was  an  imposing  structure  of  135 
feet  in  height,  of  beautiful  proportions,  in  strict  con- 
Ibnntty  wUh  the  parity  in  taste  and  style  of  Mefrose 
Abbey,  from  which  it  is  in  its  details  derived,"  and 
tf»e  attestation  of  Mr.  Bum,  who  expressed  to  the 
committee  "his  great  admiration  of  the  elegance  of 
Mr.  Kemp's  design,  its  purity  as  a  (iothic  composi- 
liun,  and  more  particularly  the  constructive  skill 
exhibited  throughout  in  the  combi  nation  of  the  grace- 
ful features  of  that  style  of  architecture,  in  sach  a 
maimer  as  to  satisfy  any  proftssional  man  of  th« 

vol.  II. 
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correctness  of  its  princiidc,  and  the  perfect  solidity 
which  it  wiiuld  possess  when  built  -these  testi- 
monies sufficed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  show  that 
Mr.  Kemp's  plan  was  a  congenial  inspiration,  not  a 
plagiarism,  and  that,  if  he  was  still  unknown  to  the 
wond,  he  ought  to  be  so  no  longer.  But  who  would 
now  think  of  adducing  such  frivolous  objections, 
with  the  testimony  of  the  whole  world  against  him? 
The  Scott  Monument  has  Ixxn  visited  frmn  every 
land;  engravings  of  it  are  ditTuscd  over  the  wide 
earth ;  and  as  long  as  it  stands  in  its  majestic  and 
imposing  beauty,  the  pilgrims  of  liitare  centuries* 
who  gaze  upon  tt  in  silent  admixatiOB,  will  connect 
the  name  of  its  builder  with  the  thoQ^t  of  Um 
whom  it  commemorates. 

Mr.  Kfiiip  liad  thus  pasvcil,  by  a  single  striile, 
from  the  condition  of  a  humble  mechanic  to  the 
highest  rank  in  afchitectnral  talent  and  distinction; 
and  hanng  won  such  an  elevation  while  life  was 
still  in  its  prime,  a  long  ners{>ective  of  professional 
achievements,  and  the  rank  and  profit  by  w  hich  they 
would  be  accompanied,  was  naturally  anticipated 
for  him  by  his  friends,  and  perhaps  by  himself  also. 
The  building,  too,  which  he  had  planned,  was 
rapidly  rising  from  base  to  summit,  while  at  each 
step  the  public  eve  detected  some  new  beanty*  and 
waited  impatiently  for  the  completion.   But  here 

the  life  nf  the  artist  was  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
most  ilis.istr<ius  termination.  He  had  been  absent 
from  huiiK-,  ciiiployetl  in  matters  connecte<l  with  the 
structure  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6tb  of  March, 
1844,  was  returning  to  his  dwelling  at  Monunfridc^ 

throi^  Founuinbndge,  when*  in  oonseqocnoa  of 
the  dartcnesB  of  the  night,  he  had  diverged  from  the 

direct  road,  and  fallen  into  the  canal-basin  at  the 
opening.  His  body  was  found  in  the  water  scvcr.il 
days  afterwards,  and  the  wlmle  city,  that  had  now 
leametl  to  appreciate  his  excellence,  bewailed  the 
mournful  event  as  a  public  calamity.  It  was  in* 
tended  to  deposit  his  remains  in  the  vault  under  the 
Scott  Monument,  as  their  fitting  resting-place ;  hot 
at  the  last  hour  this  purpose  was  altered,  and  the 
interiiRiit  took  place  in  St.  ("uthliert's  Churchyard  ; 
while  everv'  street  through  which  the  funeral  passed 
was  cro)|'aed  with  spectators.  Such  was  the  end 
of  this  promising  architect,  when  his  first  great  woifci 
at  that  time  nearly  completed,  surpassed  the  latest 
and  best  of  those  of  his  contemporaries,  and  gave 
promise  that  architecture  would  no  longer  Ixr  classed 
among  lhertr/«  ferditit  in  .Scotland,  ^^r.  Ki  nii>  was 
married,  in  September,  1832,  to  Miss  Kli/.itieih 
Ik>nnar,  sister  to  the  eminent  artist  Mr.  William 
lionnar.  He  leit  km  children,  two  boys  and  two 
girls.  His  eldest  son,  a  student  of  architectoreb 
died  in  December,  1853,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He 
was  a  youth  of  rare  promise  and  anii.ible  manners, 
inheriting  all  his  lather's  genius  and  enlbu&iasm 
for  ait. 

KBMP,  Kenneth  G.  Of  this  talented  aeientlfic 

experimenter  and  lecturer,  our  notice  must  neces> 
sarily  be  brief,  in  consequence  of  his  premature  de- 
parture while  his  high  fame  was  yet  in  progrcs-s. 
He  was  bom  in  1807 ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  make  choice  of  a  particular  path  in  intellectual 
Ufe,  he  selected  that  of  chemistry,  into  which  he 
threw  himsdf  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  devotee,  or 
even  of  a  martyr — this  last  expression  being  fblly 
neetled  to  express  the  daring  investigations  into 
w  hich  he  directed  his  studies,  and  the  equally  dan- 
gerous experiments  bv  which  he  arrived  at  new  and 
important  results  in  cnemical  science.  Not  the  least 
of  these  were  his  experiments  00  the  theory  of  com- 
bustion and  the  liquefaction  of  the  gsses^  with  which 
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be  delighted  the  British  Aasodation  at  their  meet. 

ings  in  I'Minl>;ir^;h  in  1836.  It  was  not  suqjrisin^;, 
also,  that  in  iiitli  pursuiti  his  inquisitive  ciicryclic 
mind  slioulii  have  made  not  mily  discoveries  on 
several  chemical  compounds,  but  have  recommended 
the  science  itself,  as  yet  too  generaUjr  m|^ieclcd  in 
Scotland,  to  the  atleotiaii  of  his  countiyiiieii— nore 
esy>cciall]r  when  he  had  obtained  the  situation  of 
lecturer  on  practical  chemistry  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  Besides  hi.s  researches  into  the  com- 
pounds of  substances  and  the  evolvement  of  gases, 
Mr.  Kemp  studied  deeply  the  niysteries  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the 
discoveffer  o(  the  uae  of  xinc  plates  in  pUvanic  faat« 
teries,  by  wliich  that  invisible  power  of  galvanism 
can  be  controlled  at  pkasurc.  and  directed  to  the 
most  useful  puriK>ses.  "Let  us  never  forget  to 
whom  we  owe  this  discovery,  which,  of  itself,  en- 
ables galvanic  batteries  to  be  used  in  the  arts.  Ages 
to  oonw  win  perhaps  have  to  thank  the  inventor, 
whom  we  are  too  apt  to  fomt — ^yet  still  the  obliga- 
tion from  the  public  to  Mr.  Kemp  is  the  same." 
This  testimony,  from  an  eminent  writer,  who  could 
well  appreciate  the  subject,  will,  \vr  trust,  have  its 
weight  in  identifying  the  discovery  with  its  itriginalor. 
Another  which  Mr.  Kemp  was  the  first  to  malce — 
at  least  the  first  in  Scotland — was  the  solidifying  of 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

Thus,  even  at  an  early  period  of  life,  Mr.  Kemp 
had  attained  to  Iii^;h  ^Lit  iUific  distinction,  anil  made 
the  abstnise  researches  of  chemistry  a  subject  of 
popular  interest  in  Scotland,  while  his  example  had 
stimulated  those  kindred  intellects  by  whom  fiirther 
piuuien  in  the  science  was  certain  to  be  secaied. 
Althotigh  this  was  much,  still  more  was  anticipated, 
when  his  career  was  cut  short  by  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  under  which  lie  ha<)  lat)<)ure<l  for  years,  and 
which  pf'rljajis  tlie  peculiar  nature  of  his  studies 
among  strange  substances  and  deleterious  atmos- 

!>heres  had  tended  silently  to  ungiavate.    He  died 
n  Edinbuigh,  on  the  30ih  of  Koember,  1843,  at 
the  early  age  of  thtttyHnx. 

KENNEDY,  C.nxrv.  This  .imial.Ie  and  talented 
authoress,  who  shunned  fame  as  earnestly  sls  others 
seek  it,  but  who  nevertheless  acquired  the  highest 
reputation  in  lier  own  humble  dqMUtment  of  litera- 
ttue,  was  tlie  Ibatdi  daughter  of  Robert  Kennedy. 
Esq.  of  Pinmore,  Ayrshire,  and  Robina,  daughter  of 
John  Vans  Agncw,  Esq.  of  Bambarroch,  in  the 
county  of  Wigton.  .She  was  bom  in  the  f.imily 
mansion  of  Pinmore,  near  Girvan,  in  17S2,  but  at  an 
early  age  was  removed  with  her  parents  to  Edinburgh, 
where  tlie  rest  of  her  life  was  chiefly  spenL  Her 
childhood  and  youth  were  periods  of  silent  faitellec- 
tnal  progrcs-s,  in  which  there  \\  ns  nothing  to  attract 
the  eye  or  arrest  attention ;  Lhietly  consisting  of 
general  reading  and  the  acquirement  ol  lanj^iiaj^e^, 
while  of  female  accomplishments  she  bad  an  average 
share.    For  music  indeed  she  had  no  pndilection, 

and  nefcr  studied  it»  but  this  defect  waa  oopapenaated 
by  her  lalett  foe  drawing,  in  whidi  her  abdity  was 
attested  Iqr  the dcetches  prefixed  to  her  works,  which 
were  designed  by  her  own  pencil.  Amidst  the  pur- 
suits, however,  of  a  shy  anil  rctirini;  hut  very  active 
mind,  religion  was  the  great  object  of  her  solicitude, 
and  this  she  studied  not  only  as  the  chief  theme  of 
intellectual  interest,  but  of  her  best  affections,  and  the 
guide  of  her  whole  inner  and  external  life.  She  was 
thus  unconsciou'-ly  in  trainint^  for  the  dcpartnu-nt  of 
authorshiji  iti  which  she  was  to  take  so  conspi(.u<^us 
a  part,  and  her  writings  were  but  the  transcripts  of 
her  habitual  thoughts  and  emotions  embodied  in 
intCKiting  Burativei. 


The  entrance  of  Grace  Kennedy  into  litennr  Rfe 

was  consistent  with  her  i>crNonal  character.  She  kit 
within  herself  the  consciousness  of  a  i)c)wer  as  yet 
untried,  while  her  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  society  suggested  its  direction  and  use.  During 
the  intervab  of  home  occupations,  or  the  dcmaiHls 
of  social  intercourse,  her  chief  recreation  had  bea 
to  convert  her  place  of  retirement,  whether  in  towa 
or  country,  into  a  study;  and  there,  %vitii  a  -crap  of 
paper  and  a  pencil,  and  with  a  bo'  k  f  r  a  liesk,  she 
was  wont  to  write  ilown  her  thoughts  as  they  aiose, 
and  rescr\'e  them  for  future  use.  All  this  too  wu 
done  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  that  even  the 
members  of  her  family  were  ignorant  of  these  stolea 
hours  of  study;  and  when  her  first  works  issued 
from  the  press,  they  were  astonished  to  find  that 
.this  new  anonymous  author  of  whom  every  one 
spoke  was  no  other  than  their  own  sister.  Although 
her  pen  had  lieen  employed  for  years,  her  first  pub- 
lication did  not  make  its  appearance  until  1821,  when 
she  was  ix»w  thirty-nine  years  old.  It  was  called 
The  DeeitioM  /  cr  Rdinon  must  be  All,  or  is  Nctking: 
and  while  works  of  this  nature  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  scenes  of  humble  life,  and  were  exclu- 
sively written  for  the  instniction  of  the  pour,  Miss 
Kennedy,  in  The  Decision,  had  selected  that  higher 
and  more  educated  class  of  society  to  whidi  she  ocr- 
sclf  belonged,  and  with  which  she  was  best  acquainted. 
Her  reasons  for  such  a  selection  she  thus  stated  in  a 
letter  to  her  publisher:  "It  has  often  struck  roe, 
that  amongst  the  great  variety  of  excellent  little 
works  published  of  late  years  for  the  puqiose  of  at- 
trading  the  attention  and  regard  of  young  people  to 
the  subject  of  religion,  scarcely  any  have  oeen  ad- 
dressed to  the  youth  of  the  h^her  classes.  At  least  I 
know  of  very  lew  indeed.  It  is  true,  worlcs  suited 
to  the  po<jr  are  eqiKiily  c.ilcul.Tted  to  teach  trjih  !■) 
the  rich,  when  written  in  the  correct  and  beautiful 
style  that  many  of  them  are;  but  the  dutcten  de- 
scribed, and  the  attendant  drcnmstanoes*  an  gene- 
tally  taken  fhmi  the  lower  ranks  and  habits  or  life, 
and  young  jieople  of  a  higher  class  tw>  soon  leam 
from  those  whc»>e  opinions  they  naturally  adopt,  to 
consider  religion  as  an  excellent  thing  for  the  p<.K)r, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  ftx'hng  that  tbey  are 
equally  interested  in  the  truths  it  teaches.  I  have 
attempted,"  she  adds,  "to  make  the  acconipan}ing 
little  woric  such  as  a  rcligiotts  fiiend  might  preseot 
to  a  young  person  of  a  better  class,  with  a  hope 
ilial  it  might  bring  the  necessity  of  personal  religion 
home  to  the  conscience.  I  am  sensible  that  I  have 
mingled  a  good  deal  that  is  perhaps  trilling  in  the 
convenations;  but  feared,  from  what  1  have  ob>enrcd 
in  ytmng  people^  that  thnr  otherwise  would  have  ap> 
peared  stmand  imnatunu.'* 

This  publication  having  proved  eminently  success- 
ful.  Miss  Kennedy  was  encouraged  to  bnng  out  la 
the  following  year  a  work  of  a  similar  character, 
under  the  title  of  Profession  is  not  Prtnciplc:  or,  tKt 
Name  of  Christian  is  not  OmUamtjf.  This 
closely  followed  in  the  same  year  by  a  smaller  woric 
devoted  to  the  "diort  and  ample  annakof  the  poor,* 
entitled,  '^^  Jessie  Allan,  or  the  I  (ttue  Ctrl,  a  Story 
founded  on  Eacts."  This  1  eligious  sketch  or  talc  coti- 
laine<l  the  history  of  a  nvjuhl;  uuman  wln  -i;  ri.!! 
niiinc  wxs  Nanny  Henderson,  with  whose  penotul 
character  and  history  the  autboiem  liad  become  con- 
versant. In  December,  1823,  rapcued  the  oMrt 
popular  of  her  works,  under  the  title  of  FtAer  Ck- 
III,  !!!,  w  hich,  in  the  fi  rm  of  a  well-told  and  interest- 
lui;  tale,  cnibudics  liic  chief  {Kiints  at  issue  betwftn 
I'roteslantism  and  Popery,  and  shows  the  iri>uln- 
ciency  of  the  latter  to  satisfy  the  cravii^  of  a  sen- 
ative  inqoiiing  nind,  diwBtiiiwd  with  its  prtsert 
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vakuMi  and  anxious  abootiu  future  safety.  Fatktr 
Cbmitnt  mt  once  became  deservedly  popular  with 

».-\iry  class  of  readers,  and  the  nunilx-r  of  c<litioiis 
ihruu^^h  wliich  it  subsetiueiitly  passed  showed  the 

£;rmaiient  hold  it  had  established  upon  the  jiublic 
vour.  On  the  ensuing  spring  Miss  Kennedy  pub- 
lished her  religious  tale  called  Anna  Jiass,  of  equal 
faleccit  but  ]/at  pMension,  being  a  "stoiy  hs  dul> 
dren.**  Two  tracts  from  her  pen  ToUowed  soon  after, 
the  first  beinp  AnJrr,<.<  Cam/fhelfs  /<>  his  Irish 

Cjusj/is,  and  the  second  TAf  IVorJ  of  Cnhi  and  the 
li\'rii  of  Man,  z.  work  addressed  t<>  Iriili  Roman 
Catholics.  At  the  end  of  the  following  year  ap- 
peared her  largest  production,  DunaUam;  «r,  JCiww 
wktAjmJudft.  AltlMiHghsolateiaitsuManmioe 
it  should  have  lieen  the  fiist  of  her  pabncations, 
having  been  written  several  years  before  the  rest;  l)iit 
its  ci^uivocal  form,  wbidi  somcwhal  iiarlnok  ol  the 
appearance  of  a  novel,  was  such  an  ollciae  in  tlie 
eyes  of  the  strictly  religious,  as  might  have  sufficed 
to  extinguish  her  authorship  at  the  outset.  Even  as 
it  wa8»  It  was  condemned  by  many  who  had  pionslv 
abstained  from  reading  it,  notwithstanding  its  ad- 
iiioiiiMry  title,  k'lio:.-  it  you  7««/;r.  The  last 
wiiik  of  Miss  Kennedy  had  for  its  tule,  Philip  L\U- 
vilU,  a  Cc:  (lumtcr  i  Stor\\  and  was  a  vindication  of 
the  aspersed  chUdren  of  the  covenant,  against  whom 
the  ancient  odium  was  revived  in  double  heat  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Old  MoHalUy.  The  authoress  boldly 
entered  upon  her  self-imposed  task  by  selecting  the 
murder  ol  Archbishop  .Sharpe  a%  the  jirincipal  event, 
and  some  of  the  agents  of  the  deed  xs  the  chief  heroes 
of  the  talc. 

Such  is  the  Ibt  of  the  writings  of  Grace  Kennedy 
during  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  three  years 
over  which  her  authorship  extended,  and  which, 
since  her  death,  have  been  published  in  six  goodly 
Volumes.  Independently,  however,  of  the  industry 
which  they  indicate,  their  literary  merits  arc  of  no 
small  amount,  so  that  they  deservedly  held  their 
place  as  the  most  popular  writings  of  their  class,  al- 
thoneh  at  the  time  such  religious  works  for  the  young 
employed  not  a  few  talented  writers,  and  were  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.  The  incidents  they  rvlatc 
are  hapijily  devised  ami  full  of  interest;  the  char- 
actcrs,  besides  bein^  natural,  are  admirably  deline- 
ated; the  dialogues  m  which  they  express  their  sen- 
timents are  given  in  natural  cvery-day  phrase,  instead 
of  stilted  declamation;  while  their  religious  teach* 
ing,  instead  of  being  obtruded,  arises  spontaneously 
from  the  actors  of  the  scene,  or  the  incidents  de- 
scribed. Such  are  their  excellencies,  not  usually  to 
be  found  in  that  species  of  literature  which  may  be 
termed  the  religious  novel,  and  the  works  of  lirace 
Kennedy  show  how  well  she  was  oualified  to  obtain 
distinction  in  the  more  ambitious  departmoils  of  in- 
tellectual competition.    But  to  the  young  her  whole 

IMiwers  and  aims  were  devoted,  inde]^ndently  of 
iterary  fame,  and  it  would  lie  difficult  to  estimate 
the  number  of  youthful  minds  whom  she  thus  trained 
fur  a  maturitjof  caodlence  and  distinction.  And 
still  her  labounwoe  conducted  so  unobtnisively, 
that  her  name  remained  unknown  till  the  last  year 
of  her  life  even  to  her  publisher,  while  his  book- 
shelves were  laden  with  her  pro<luctions,  and  his 
shop  with  their  i>urchasers,  while  every  ton;;ue  was 
ready  with  the  (juestion,  "Who  is  the  author  of 
Father  Cifmait.'"  It  was  only  when  laid  upon  her 
death-bed,  and  a  short  time  jmcvious  to  her  depar- 
ture, that  she  absolved  her  nmily  from  thdr  pro- 
iiiivt-  I'f  secrecy  in  regard  to  her  works — ileclaring 
th.^i  ihc  iniths  which  she  had  endeavoureil  to  ut|^e 
uj_K)n  others,  she  now  found  sufficient  to  supjiort  her 
own  souli  and  that  she  thought  if  tbi«  were  known 


it  might  tend  to  their  being  of  mOK  we  totliaae  who 
rend  them.  After  a  severe  and  tedious  illness,  she 
died  on  the  zSlllcf  Fcbru.ir)-,  1825.    Her  venerable 

l>astor.  Dr.  Jones,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinl>urgh, 
who  unexpectedly  made  her  death  the  subject  of  a 
funeral  sermon,  after  describing  with  deep  emotion 
the  many  noble  and  amiable  qualities  by  which  her 
life  was  distinguished,  thus  spoke  of  luer  last  no- 
ments :  "Fifty  yean  and  mote  I  have  been  honoured 
by  lu  iiii;  jjcrniitted  tfi  attend  the  dyin{^  beds  of  Chris- 
ti.ins,  and  many  a  calm,  and  in.iny  an  instructive,  and 
many  a  peaceful,  and  many  a  joyful,  and  many  a 
dignified,  and  many  a  triumphant  death  have  I  seen 
—out  never  have  I  seen  one  more  placid,  more  edi- 
jyiflig^  or  more  gloiious  than  that  of  Grace  Kennedy. 
Fullof  laith  «h!  the  Holv  Cihost,  nothing  silly  or 
frivolous  could  f.ill  from  tier;  .ill  Iier  words  were 
Words  of  uiMlnni,  ami  ail  lier  action^  \veic  L,'rcat  and 
^ood.  On  tmnh  better  grounds  (lnui  lie  di  l,  we 
may  say  with  Addi,-,on,  '(  ome,  see  how  a  Christian 
can  die!'  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the rightCOOS, 
and  ktny  last  cod  be  like  hers  1" 

KENNEDY,  Tami  s,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was 
the  younger  of  the  two  sons  </f  J.mus  Kennedy  of 
Dunure,  and  his  wife,  the  C  <iuiitevs  of  Angus, 
daughter  of  Robert  III.  King  of  Scotland.  He  was 
bom  about  the  year  140^  or  1406.  The  earlier  part 
of  his  education  he  received  at  home,  under  the  m 
of  his  mother,  and  was  afterwards,  agreeably  to  tne 
practice  of  the  times,  sent  abroad  to  complete  it 
Hein}^'  early  destined  to  the  church,  the  only  road  to 
preferment  at  that  period,  and  the  only  profession 
worthy  his  dignihed  descent,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  particularly  of  theology  and  the  cancm 
law;  but  besides  his  acquirements  in  these  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  he  made  a  singular  proficiency 
in  the  languages  and  other  branches  of  learning,  and 
was  altogether  looked  upon  as  by  far  the  most  ac- 
complished prelate  of  his  day. 

On  his  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  w  as  preferred 
('437)  l>y  his  unde  James  I.  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld. 
The  good  bishop  was  no  sooner  installed  in  his  office 
than  he  set  assiduously  to  work  to  reform  abuses  in 
the  church,  and  to  compel  his  vicars  and  parsons  to 
a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  He  enjoined 
them  to  remain  in  their  parishes,  and  to  instruct  their 
parishioners  in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  to  prctwh 
to  them  regularly,  and  to  visit,  comfort,  and  en- 
courage the  sick.  He  himself  visited  all  the  churches 
within  his  diocese  four  times  every  year,  preaching 
in  each  of  them  as  he  went  along.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  never  failed  to  incjuire  of  the  people  if  they 
were  duly  instructed  by  their  ]>astors;  if  they  had  no 
complaints  aesinst  them;  whether  their  poor  were 
properly  caiM  for$  and  if  their  youth  were  brought 
up  in  the  fear  of  God.  Such  vrere  the  pious  labours 
of  this  excellent  man  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  and 
he  never  deviated  from  them  during  the  w  hole  of  a 
long  and  active  after-life.  Finding  his  own  autho- 
rity insufficient  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  all  the 
good  he  was  desirous  of  doin^  in  reforming  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  tne  dntreh,  be  vrent 
over  to  Florence  to  procure  additional  powers  fer 
this  purpose  from  the  pope,  I'ugenins  IV.  On  this 
ffccasion  his  lioline-N,  .1-  .1  m.irk  i  f  his  esteem  for  the 
worthy  prelate,  iKstow fd  uj>on  him  the  commatdam 
of  the  abbacy  of  I^one. 

On  the  death  of  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, an  event  which  happened  on  6tn  April,  1440^ 

Kennedy  was  chosen  as  his  successor  in  thr.t  sec; 
and  to  this  new  ami  more  important  charge  he 
brou};ht  all  that  activity  an<1  anxiety  to  do  good 

which  bad  dUtinguished  hin  at  Dunkdd.   He  con- 
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tinuetl  his  cfTurfs  to  rtfonn  the  manners  and  jiractice 
of  the  clergy,  anJ  in  1446  set  out  on  a  sccDnd  jour- 
ney to  llalv,  to  consult  with  and  obtain  the  co- 
opsntion  ot  the  p<'i>e  in  his  work  of  reformation. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  accooipmied  bv  a  ttain  of 
thirty  persons;  for  though  modcMe  in  all  hts  enjoy- 
ments, he  was  y<  t  of  an  exceedingly  liberal  disp'y.i- 
tion,  ajui  a  scrupulous  maintainer  of  the  dignity 
of  his  sacrvd  office,  liis  dislike  of  turbulence,  his 
constant  efforts  to  reconcile  diflcrenoes  where  they 
existed,  and  to  discountenance  opprcMion,  rendered 
him  peculiarly  obnoxioot  to  the  house  of  Douglas; 
and  in  revenge  of  the  part  he  took  in  restraining  the 
power  of  that  ambitious  family,  his  lands  were  plun- 
dered by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Alexander  Oj^ilvie 
oflnveraritie,  at  the  instillation  of  the  Earlof  Dou^jlas, 
who  had  farther  instructed  them  to  seize  if  possible 
the  person  of  the  bishop,  and  to  put  him  in  irons. 
This  late  he  only  avoided  by  confining  himself  to  his 
castle.  He  was,  however,  eventually  the  means  of 
reducing  the  power  of  the  Douglases  w  ithin  limits 
more  consistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom.  James  II.,  almost  driven  from  hi*  throne 
by  the  increasing  insolence  of  the  chief  of  that  house, 
went  in  despair  to  St.  Andrews  to  seek  the  ooomd 
of  its  able  bishop.  On  the  prince  and  prelate  meet* 
ing,  the  former  informed  nim  that  IXjuglas  was 
mustering  a  large  army  cither  to  dethrone  liim  or 
drive  him  from  Uic  countr)-;  that  he  knew  ik>  means 
of  resisting  him,  and  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  steps 
to  take  in  this  emergency.  " Sin"  replied  the  Inshop^ 
**I  entreat  your  grace  to  pntakei  in  the  meantime, 
of  some  icfieihment,  and  while  ye  <Io  $0  I  will  pass 
Into  my  chamber  and  pray  to  God  for  you  and  the 
commonwealth  of  this  realm."  When  the  king  had 
finished  his  repast  the  bishop  came  forth,  atxl  taking 
him  by  the  hand  led  him  into  the  apartment  in  which 
he  himself  had  been  praying,  ana  there  they  both 
knelt  down  and  beaonght  tfis  gddanee  and  anist* 
ance  of  If  im  who  directs  all  things.  When  they  had 
concluded  their  de%'otions,  the  buhop  pri>ceeded  to 
])<)int  out  til  the  kir>g  such  a  mrxle  i>l  procedure  as 
he  deemed  the  most  suitable  to  the  circumstances. 
He  advised  the  monarch  immediately  to  issue  pro- 
clanationB  calling  upon  his  subieGts  in  the  north 
to  muster  aiound  Ms  standard,  which  he  afterwaids 
erected  at  St.  Andrews,  and  offer  p.ir  !on  to  all  who, 
having  previously  attached  themselves  to  the  Earl  of 
Doiii^las,  would  now  abandon  his  cause  and  aid  that 
of  the  king.  The  consequence  w  is  that  Janice  v)on 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  40,000  men.  The  final 
muster  took  place  at  Stirling,  and  a  battle^  which 
was  to  decide  whether  a  Doaghn  or  a  Stuait  was  to 
be  King  of  Scotland,  appeared  to  he  at  hand;  for 
the  luriner  with  an  eqiul  t'orce  was  at  tiiat  moment 
t  iuaiiipr  1  .111  tlie  south  side  of  the  Carron.  But 
while  in  the  very  act  of  advancing,  Douglas  detected 
the  effects  of  the  amnesty  proclaimed  by  James  by 
the  advice  of  the  hisho|x  A  spirit  of  duaflbction 
and  indications  of  wavering  appeared  hi  his  nnks. 
Alarmed  by  these  symptoms  Ik-  marchctl  his  army 
h.u:k  to  their  encampment,  huj>ing  to  restore  their 
C'>iiridcnce,  but  the  result  was  very  diflcrent,  for  on 
the  following  morning  thert  were  not  a  hundred  men 
remaining  of  all  Douglas'  host.  Finding  hbnself 
thus  deserted,  the  earl  fled;  and  in  thismmner  fdl 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  house  of  Douglas— « 
circunistLi:u e  in.uiily,  if  not  entirely,  attributable  to 
the  wi^dL.in  and  energy  of  the  Uishop  of  St.  An- 
drews. 

On  the  di  ith  of  James  II.  Bishop  Kennedy  was 
intrusted  with  t!i  v  harge  and  eihicntion  of  his  son, 
alkerwards  James  IIL,  then  abont  seven  years  of  age. 
Hit  known  wiidom,  pnidenoeb  and  iutq^hty,  pointed 


him  out  as  the  fittest  pers<in  fi»r  this  iiiij>ortant  duty, 
and  on  the  same  ^^round  there  v^■as  addcil  to  it  a  large 
share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  during  the 
regency  of  the  queen-mother.  He  had  acquired  nn 
authority  in  the  kingdom  by  the  mere  influence  of 
his  character,  which  few  liad  ever  attained,  and  lie 
was  thus  en:ibled  to  accomplish  more  amon^'^t  a  rude 
iwoplc  than  would  have  been  effected  by  mere  i>ower 
or  rank.  The  consequence  was,  that  unusual  quiet- 
ness and  pri>!>{>erity  pervaded  the  whole  kil^om 
during  his  administration.  He  enjoyed  the  conlid* 
ence  of  all  parties,  and  wa»  no  less  esteemed  for 
his  probity,  hum.inity.  and  wisdom,  than  admired 
for  the  splendour  of  his  abilities;  and  so  universal 
was  the  satisfaction  which  his  gOTcmmcnt  alTordtil, 
that  the  chief  management  of  public  affairs  was  Mill 
left  in  bis  hands  even  after  the  death  of  the  queen' 
mother,  and  remained  with  him  until  his  own  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  loth  May,  I466. 

Bishop  Kennedy  was  not  less  remarkable  for  bit 
munificence  than  for  his  other  splendid  qualities. 
He  founded  the  college  at  St.  Andrews  called  Sl 
Salvador's,  in  hcmour  of  our  Saviotr,  and  endowed 
it  with  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a  provost,  four 
r^ents,  and  eight  poor  scholars  or  bursars,  at  an 
expense  of  about  j^io^ooa  He  built  a  ship,  which 
was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bisk»ft 
/)'i;r:,v,  at  a  similar  Cost ;  ami  his  tund.  is  said  to  have 
been  equally  expensive  with  the  two  lomier.  In 
1444  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
but  this  office  he  resigned  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
as  he  found  tihat  it  interfered  with  those  projecu  for 
doing  good  in  his  clerical  capacity,  which  he  had 
resolved  to  follow  out  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  He  was,  by  his  own  desire,  iiiti  rred  m 
the  collegiate  church  of  Sl.  Andrews,  where  his 
tomb  is  sUll  shown,  along  with  several  silver  naoes 
which  were  found  in  it  some  jreus  aga 

KENNEDY,  G  en  eral  S I  r  J  a  mfs  S  H  aw,  K.C.  B. 
This  g.Tl  ant  soMier  and  skilful  military  tactician 
w.ts  born  in  17SS.  His  name  \vas  originally  James 
Shaw,  that  of  Kennedy  being  added  at  a  subsequent 
]-ieriod.  After  being  educated  at  the  Royal  Military 
College,  he  entered  the  amy  at  Hythe  as  ens^  in 
the  43d  regiment,  went  through  the  COnrse  of  drill 
and  discipline  put  into  practice  by  Sir  John  MOOW^ 
and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  and 
battle  of  Kiogc  in  1807.  Under  that  distinguished 
commander,  also,  he  accompanied  the  4jd  in  iJioS 
in  the  advance  fr"m  Coronna  to  Sahagun;  and  dnnng 
the  retreat  and  aficrvi  ar<ls,  was  attadced  bv  violent 
fever,  followed  by  long  illness,  from  whidi  heBefcr 
folly  recovenrd. 

In  1809  James  Shaw  acc(imj>anicd  the  43d  to 
LisfxMi,  and  was  present  witli  his  regiment  at  the 
kattie  of  Talavera.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
43d,  52d.  and  95th  regiments,  under  General  Robert 
Cnwibni,  reached  the  British  camp^  after  perfonniqg 
the  incredible  march  of  sixty'two  Englidi  mifci  'n 
twenty-six  hours,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  yew, 
and  although  each  soldier  carrie<l  from  fifty  to  sixty 
jvounds  weiL^ht  "f  amis  and  liigt-.-it^c.  At  Talaveta 
.Shaw  became  adjutant  <  if  his  rcL,:niu  n?,  and  at  C  .init'O 
Mayor  he  was  apjx;inte<i  aide-de-camp  to  >bi  r- 
general  Robert  Crawford.  Under  this  daring  and 
Impetuous  commander,  to  whom  danger  seemed  the 
main  rh.irm  of  a  militar)*  life,  Shaw  w  ns  r  rcer.l  in 
the  numerous  .Tftairs  that  took  [>lacc  oii  the  .A(;«fda 
and  around  Ciuda<bRodrigo,  and  took  [  art  in  thst 
most  interesting  charge  of  cavalry  which  occurrtd 
near  to  Villa  del  Pucrco.  On  this  oceaiiOB  a  iqWt 
of  French  infantry,  consisting  of  about  aooBKBOM* 
manded  by  Captain  Gonnche,  had  Smaed  iaMB* 
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peaStar  position,  that  Sliaw  trit  commisnoneci  to 

ii<le  up  close  to  the  face  of  it,  and  atcertain  its  exact 
position  before  the  attack  cuinmeticed.  He  accord- 
ingly  looked  at  and  over  the  square,  but  though  so 
dose  at  hand,  not  a  shot  was  fired  at  hitn — the  enemy 
were  too  intent  upon  keeping  their  ranks  compact 
and  steady  to  discompose  their  order  by  bringing 
down  one  man.  To  Shaw  k  seemed  a  golden 
opportunity  of  deciding  tlie  long  pciuling  question, 
whether  well-formed  and  steady  infantry  can  be 
broken  by  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The  square  was  first 
attacked  by  a  troop  of  the  King's  German  Hufisars 
and  a  troop  of  the  i6th  Light  Dragoons,  and  after- 
wards  by  a  squadron  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons; 
but,  in  both  cases,  the  attacks  failed,  and  their 
assailants  were  beaten  olT,  with  tin-  loss  of  their 
colonel  and  thirty-two  troopers,  while  the  French 
did  not  lose  a  man. 

When  Ncr  advanced  towards  Almeida  on  the  Coa, 
and  General  Cnwlbfd  rashly  resolved,  with  little 
more  than  5000  British  and  Portuguese,  to  abide  the 
onset  of  30,000  French,  Shaw  rcceivcii  a  wound  in 
the  left  elbow-joint,  which,  owing  to  exfoliations  of 
the  bone,  wa^  long  in  healing,  so  that  he  was 
secluded  for  a  considerable  peiiodilrom  active  service. 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  undertook  the  siege 
of  Chidad'Rodrigo,  in  January,  i8t2,  Shaw,  now 
cured  of  his  wound,  was  with  Ciciu  rnl  ("mwfonl  as 
aide-de-camp,  and  carrieil  tlie  duke  s  sumn)i>ns  to 
the  goveri. or  i  f  the  town  for  its  surrender.  He  also 
accompanied  General  Crawford  when  the  liglit 
divisioo  advanced  to  the  storming  of  the  place.  On 
this  occasion  Ccawibid,  with  that  lecUennew  of 
danger  wfaidi  liad  always  diaracterized  hnn,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  justified  by  his  numerous  escapes, 
sep.TTatcd  himself  from  the  advancing  column  to  about 
sixty  yards  on  its  left,  and  plantinj^  himself  on  the 
very  crest  of  the  elacis,  issued  his  orders  in  the 
loodeat  tones.  He  was  tlms  a  mark  which  the 
enemy  could  not  miss,  except  by  a  miracle,  and  he 
fell  desperately  wounded.  Shaw,  who  alone  was 
with  him  on  this  occasion,  raised  and  removed  his 
dying  commander  from  the  spot,  and  received  his 
last  instructions.  His  chief  desire  in  his  last  moments 
was,  that  Sliaw  should  tell  his  wife  "be  was  quite 
sure  that  they  would  meet  in  heaven.* 

The  death  of  Crawford  having  freed  him  of  his 
duties  as  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Shaw  rejoined  the 
43d  regiment,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  and  assault 
of  Badajos  in  1812.  The  attack  was  to  be  made 
upon  the  town  from  different  quarters  simultaneously, 
and  was  so  well  planned  that  it  was  hoped  it  would 
prove  irresistible;  bat^  firom  some  of  these  casualties 
which  are  so  frequent  in  war,  the  unity  of  the  effort 
was  prevented,  and  the  enemy  put  upon  their  guard. 
On  this  account  the  whole  wx^  reiluced  to  a  trial  of 
desperate  fighting,  in  wbicli  the  Hntish  bad  to  con- 
tend not  only  with  a  <let>  riii;ncd  foe,  bnt  ft  foitress 
doubly  and  trebly  fortified,  so  that  to  picas  on  was 
almost  with  the  oertainty  to  peridi.  But  the  assail' 
ants,  animated  with  the  thirst  of  revenge  and  plunder 
in  addition  to  their  native  courage,  surgeil  on  through 
a  tempest  of  fire  and  steel  that  met  them  at  ever)- 
ilitch,  ^e,  and  ravelin.  They  only  went  onward 
to  fidl  m  heaps,  while  the  enemy  taunted  their  vic- 
tims aa  Hhn  (iell,  with,  tVAv  tkiy  did  tut  etme  into 
Baittjott  **In  this  dieadlul  situation,"  writes  the 
historian  of  the  Peninsular  war,  "while  the  dead 
were  lying  in  heaps,  and  others  continually  falling, 
the  wounded  crawling  about  to  get  some  shelter  from 
the  merciless  shower  abov^  and  withal  a  sickening 
stench  from  the  burned  flab  of  the  slain,  Captain 
Nicholas  of  the  engineers  was  observed  by  Lieu- 
toiant  Sbaw  of  the  43d,  making  incredible  oforts  to 


force  his  ws^  with  a  few  men  into  the  Santa  Maria. 

Collecting  fifty  soldiers,  of  all  regiments,  he  joincnl 
him,  and,  passing  a  deep  cut  along  the  foot  of  the 
breach,  these  two  young  t>ft'icers,  at  the  head  of  their 
band,  rushed  up  the  slope  of  the  ruins;  but  ere  they 
gained  two-thiixls  of  the  ascent  a  concentrated  fire  of 
musketry  and  ^c9M  dashed  nearly  the  whole  dead 
to  the  earth.  Nicnolas  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  intrepirl  Shaw  stood  alone."  This  was  a  situa- 
tion which  miglit  have  confounded  the  courage  of 
the  bravest,  but  even  at  this  moment  the  coolness 
and  considerateness  of  Shaw  remained  unshaken; 
and  while  thus  standiiv  alone,  he  ddiberatelv  pulled 
out  his  watch,  repeated  the  hpur  aloud,  and  declared 
that  the  breach  could  not  ht  carried  that  night.  This 
instance  of  intrepid  coolness  Captain  Nicliolas  saw, 
while  lying  mortally  wounded,  and  after>vards  re- 
ported before  he  died.  The  lieutenant's  prediction 
was  correct;  the  attack  on  the  breach  of  the  Santa 
libfla  bastion  was  not  repeated  that  n^ht;  and,  col> 
lecting  the  remains  of  his  followers,  and  a  few  chance 
stragglers  from  other  regiments,  Shaw  withdrew 
thfin  to  a  ruined  ravelin  wliich  afforded  them  some 
shelter  from  the  enemy's  fire,  and  there  resolved  to 
contfanie  until  the  morning,  in  the  correct  belief  that 
the  oeouMtioB  of  the  position  was  of  impoitanoe^ 
should  VBtt  assault  on  Badajos  be  repeatM  on  the 
following  day.  But  they  had  not  long  been  on  the 
ravelin  when  the  alarm  was  niised  that  the  French 
were  making  a  sortie  into  the  ditch,  which OOnpcUed 
the  handful  of  Briti.sh  to  a  hasty  retreat. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  whole  of  Lieutenant 
Shaw's  exploits  in  the  siege  of  Badajos.  Two  or 
three  daysbefbre  the  assault  was  given,  an  order  was 
issuc<i  that  the  light  division  was  to  fomi  for  the 
assault,  for  which  purpose  it  was  stationed  alter  dark, 
and  in  the  greatest  silence,  on  the  left  of  the  Rivellas, 
with  the  head  of  the  column  near  to  thequarry,  and 
pointing  to  the  basdon  of  Trinidad.  The  head  of 
the  column  was  not  to  pass  the  point  at  which  it 
would  be  exposed  to  the  enemy's  shot;  but  to  ascer- 
tain this  point  would  be  extremely  difficult  in  the 
darkness,  and  impossible  by  daylight  It  was  hon- 
ourable to  Lieutenant  Shaw  that  he  was  chosen  to 
solve  the  difficulty;  and  to  make  it  as  safe  as  possiUe, 
Colond  M*Leod  and  another  ofiicer  posted  them* 
selves  on  the  height  of  St.  Michael,  to  signalize  him 
of  any  movements  of  the  French  from  Badajos,  or 
the  fort  of  r.uitalcras.  The  cool,  courageous,  niid 
scientific  manner  in  which  this  dangerous  midnight 
exploration  was  effected,  will  be  best  told  in  Shaw's 
own  language  from  his  autobiography: — "Con* 
mendng  at  a  well-asoertsined  point  on  the  left  of 
the  Rivellas — which  point  could  not  be  mistaken 
even  in  the  night— I  took  regular  paces — counting 
my  paces — and  procce<led  tiirectly  towards  the  bas- 
tion of  Trinidad,  until  I  got  very  near  to  the  covered 
way  of  that  liastion,  «id  saw  that  no  further  advance 
could  be  made  bv  e  ooluain  without  eiqposnie  to 
the  fire  both  tA  the  bastion  and  of  the  nudalerss. 
M'Leod  now  made  the  signal,  indicntin;^  that  the 
French  had  sent  out  a  party  from  tlse  I'atdaleras  to 
intercept  my  return.  By  returning  at  the  same  mea- 
sured and  slow  pace  at  which  I  had  advanced  I 
accomplished  two  things,  viz.  measuring  again  the 
distance,  and  imposing  on  the  French  detachment; 
for  they  evidently  were  intimidated,  from  supposing 
that  I  was  sup5X)rtcd.  Tliis  siiCLCssful  measurcincnt 
of  the  required  distance  for  the  column  to  stand  upon 
in  safety  was  of  much  importance  on  the  night  of  the 
assault.  By  it  the  column  of  the  light  division  was 
placed  in  the  position  from  which  It  proceeded  to 
the  assault." 

After  the  capture  of  Badajos  Lieutenant  Sbaw 
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continued  with  the  43d  during  the  sdvince  to  Sala- 

ir.aiica  in  1S12,  the  taking  of  the  forts  there,  the 
operations  on  to  the  Douro,  and  the  retreat  to  Sala- 
manca. He  aliO  did  his  duty  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Salamanca,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  use  a  Fiendi  officei's  expression,  ''defeated  40,000 
men  in  forty  minutes."  He  then  accompanied  the 
army  in  its  advance  to  Madrid,  the  reduction  of  the 
Rctiro,  .ind  until  after  the  retreat  from  Mailrid  had 
comnicnced.  During  this  retreat  he  became  aidc- 
<lc-camp  to  General  Baron  Alien,  commanding  the 
light  division,  and  was  with  him  in  that  capacity 
in  the  retreat  to  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  to  Rocl- 
rigo,  and  in  the  ai&irs  that  took  place  in  the  retreat. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  army  to  Portugal  at  the  close 
of  1812,  the  state  nf  Sli;i\v's  health  required  a  return 
to  England  on  sick-leave,  and  his  return  was  suc- 
ceeded along  and  severe  fever,  the  effects  of  which, 
Mid  aonie  partial  relapses,  nude  his  health  ever  after 
deHeate  and  pieeari  ous,  and  unfit  for  cevsw  fidd* 
&cr\Mcc.  Put  nis  genius  for  the  higher  raUbMT opera- 
tions on  which  success  in  war  so  greatly  depends, 
only  shone  out  tlio  more  brightly,  and  won  for  him 
that  rank  and  distinction  not  always  accorded  to 
mere  soldierly  courage  and  adlfity. 

Having  only  parUally  retx>reied  ftoiii  tfww  ic> 
peated  attacks  ot  fever,  Sbavr  r^ofaied  tbe  amrf,  and 
in  1815,  on  Napfdeon's  return  from  Elba  to  France, 
was  attached  in  Bclfjium  to  the  third  division  of  the 
Anglo-allied  army,  which  was  comniatnlf<i  by  r,eiieral 
Barua  Altcn.  In  this  division  Shaw  held  the  office 
of  deputy  assistant  quartemMtcr^general.  Scarcely, 
however,  bad  the  army  been  xniaiter  of  an  hoar  on 
tbe  field  of  Quatre  Bras,  wben  tne  assistant  quarter- 
mastcr-gencml  WIS  wounded,  in  consequence  of 
which  Shaw  succeeded  to  the  whole  charge  of  his 
dc]iartment  for  the  third  division  during  the  momen- 
tous days  of  the  l6th,  17th,  and  iSth  of  June.  This 
diviskm  havin]'  been  severely  engaged  on  the  l6th, 
Iiad  on  the  liNlowiag  day  to  be  withdisiro  onder 
drcnmstanoes  of  peculiar  danger,  itk  eonaeooenee  of 
the  .advance  of  the  army  under  Napoleon  from  the 
field  of  Ligny ;  antl  preparatory  to  this  critical  jtrocess, 
Shaw  was  onlcTcil  to  rcconiioiire  the  country  from 
near  Piermont,  where  the  division  was  stationed,  to 
the  Dyle,  and  fix  upon  its  line  of  retrcatf  aod  tlie 
point  at  which  it  should  oaai  the  Dyle,a»  as  to  leave 
the  passage  at  Genappe  free  for  tbeotber  portions  of 
the  army.  This  trying  duty  of  the  quartennaster- 
gcncral  was  ably  performed,  as  was  shown  hy  the 
operations  of  which  it  fomieii  the  ^ui  lo.  The  third 
division  retired  upon  the  line  which  Shaw  had 
mapped  out  for  it,  in  the  face  of  Napoleon's  army, 
witn  which  they  a^ually  came  into  contact,  although 
not  more  than  6000  strong— crossed  a  considerable 
river — and  at  length  readied  in  safety  the  great  road 
leailing  from  Gcnapj>c  to  Waterlito,  This  successful 
retreat  is  thus  <iescril>e<i  by  tlie  quartermaster  him- 
self in  his  autobiography: — "Every  possible  pre- 
caution was  taken  tosnthomw  a  great  portion  of  the 
division  before  the  enemy  perceived  that  it  was  mov- 
ing in  retreat,  and  the  three  brigades  were  so  arranged 
that  they  kept  in  echeliui^  0:1  the  line  of  rclrcnt,  each 
brigade  forming  on  ground  favourable  for  repelling 
an  attack,  antl  so  that  each  brigade  shouUl  retire  in 
succession;  thus  the  enemy  constantly  found,  as  be 
advanced,  brigade  after  brigade  regnlarly  fotmed  for 
action.  Although  the  enemy  closely  mllowed  the 
division,  he  never  attempted  any  regidar  attack 
upon  it." 

W  hen  the  great  conflict  of  Waterloo  followed,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  performed  an  important  part 
io  that  eventful  drama.  On  tbe  18th  of  June,  what 
the  formation  of  the  French  army  indicated  the  de- 


sign of  an  attack  on  the  British  position,  tbe  Prince 

of  (Jrangc  and  General  Uaron  Alten  were  anxiou'* 
to  know  how  the  third  division  should  be  formed  in 
order  of  battle,  and  referred  the  question  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellii^on,  who  joined  them  during  the  discos- 
sion.  "  Form  in  the  wMl  tny,*  replied  tbe  doke^ 
and  rode  on.  This  answer  did  not  satisfy  the  anxious 
officers,  who  knew  that  the  division  would  be  parti- 
cularly exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillcr>-, 
and  the  attacks  of  their  numerous  and  efficient 
cavalry;  and  after  Wellington  had  passed  onward, 
the  discussion  was  renewed  but  without  any  result. 
At  length  Shaw  inteiposed,  and  b^ged  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  form  the  division,  to  which 
Baron  Alten  assented.  Aware  of  the  terrible  charges 
of  cavalry  to  which  the  liivision  wnidd  l>e  cxjxr>sc<i, 
and  that  its  formation  ought  to  be  such  as  to  give  it 
facilities  of  rapid  formation  for  resisting  cavalry,  and 
equal  facilities  for  the  icfomiation  of  the  linie^  the 
quartermaster-general  fenned  the  front  fine  into  live 
oblongs,  and  the  second  line  into  four,  placed  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  exchequer,  so  that  the  oblongs 
of  the  second  line  should  close  up  tlic  openings  of 
the  first.  The  propriety  of  this  arrangement  was 
admirably  m  n  k-ted  in  the  engagement:  as  soon  as 
the  French  cavalry  advanced  to  charge,  the  tbiid, 
division  readily  threw  itself  into  tbe  prescribed  ob- 
longs, and  the  tcrril>!c  onset,  that,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  sufhcoi  to  trample  do\m 
resistance,  or  sweep  tlieir  opponents  olT  the  ticKI, 
w.Ts  met,  broken,  ami  driven  i>ack  with  fatal  recoil. 
In  the  action  Shaw  himself  had  one  horse  killed  and 
another  wounded,  and  for  a  short  time  was  disabled 
by  a  shot,  which,  first  breaking  to  piece*  the  itroag 
steel  handle  of  his  swoni,  struck  him  on  the  side. 
Haron  Alten  also  was  wounded,  and  compelled 
to  (juit  the  field.  l!ut  tliese  were  such  trivial  dis- 
asters compared  with  the  great  victory,  that  the 
wounded  heroes  felt  no  rix>in  for  regret.  Nor  waa 
General  Altn  anmindiiil  of  the  meiitsof  his  onaitcr- 
maater-genenil;  and  in  his  report  on  the  following 
day  to  the  Duke  of  Wellin;;'.<in,  he  acknowledged 
them  in  these  words: — "The  senices  of  Captain 
Sli.iw,  lie;  , It  s  assistant  quartermaster  general,  who 
was  senior  of  the  de|>artinent  in  the  absence  of  Major 
Jesaop,  irom  a  wound,  were  indispensable  to  mc  for 
eieciithtt  the  disposition  of  tbe  troops  for  the  attadc" 
On  the  followtng  day,  also,  he  thus  expressed  him- 
self upon  the  same  subject  in  a  Utter  m  the  luke: 
"Captain  Shaw,  deputy  assist.^ni  ipiaricnii.istcr- 
general,  whose  scr\ices  previous  to  and  iliinni;  the 
action  were  most  important  to  me,  is  an  ofhccr  who 
should  be  brought  forward  and  plaoed  ia  situations 
where  his  military  talents  GW  Be  best  cnmloyed." 
This,  however,  was  not  all.  Ai^er  the  victory  of 
W.iterloo,  and  the  trium]diant  entrance  of  tbe  .-illies 
into  Paris,  Baron  Alten  thus  recommendol  Sliaw, 
who  had  been  promoted  to  a  m.ijority,  to  General 
Sir  George  Murray,  who  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
staff  to  the  allied  army  of  occapation^— 

"As  I  perceive  by  the  general  orders  of  thcjd 
inst.,  that  KlajorShawof  the  43d  regiment,  assistant 
quartermaster-general  to  the  third  division,  will  he 
discontinued  on  the  staff  from  the  25th  inst.,  1  b^  leave 
to  inform  you  that  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  good  enoHiHi  to  appoint  that  officer  on  the  staff 
in  May  last,  and  to  the  third  division,  then  ander  my 
command,  in  consequence  of  my  recomnendatinn, 
which  I  grounded  on  a  long  acquaintance  I  had  with 
Major  .'<naw  in  the  PcninsulA,  whore  he  served  on 
my  staff,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  know  his 
value  as  a  staff-officer.  Since  his  late  appointinciit 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  during  the  actions 
of  the  i6dk  and  18th  of  Jooe  Mt,  wheie  he  «n  in 
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chtrge  of  the  department  vrith  the  diTMoo,  he  has 

again  so  much  confirmed  the  high  opinion  I  always 
entertained  of  his  jjallantr)',  zeal,  and  abilities,  that 
I  feel  it  <lue  to  him  to  brinj;  it  to  your  knowledjjc, 
and  to  say  that,  should  you  at  any  period  have  an 
opening  in  the  quartermaster-general's  department, 
and  are  disposed  to  fix  your  choice  on  him,  I  can 
with  everv  confidence  recommend  him  as  u  ac- 
quisition. 

On  the  formation  of  the  allied  army  of  occupation 
in  France,  the  condition  t  hat  Calais  should  be  open  for 
tilts  portion  of  the  British  troops  in  its  commiiolca- 
tioBf  with  Enriind  was  Inadvertently  omitted.  The 
Dahe  of  Wolington  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Frendl government  that  this  error  should  be  rectified, 
and  that  Major  Shaw  on  the  part  of  his  jjrace  should 
settle  at  Calais,  with  a  colonel  on  the  part  of  France, 
as  to  how  this  town  should  be  partially  occupied  by 
a  British  dctidunent  nntil  the  army  of  oocupation 
was  withdrawn.  The  negotiation  to  that  cflfect  was 
conducted  by  Shaw  so  ably  antl  cfTt'ctively,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  expressed  hi>  approbation,  and 
declared  that  but  for  this  settlement,  he  shujlii  have 
been  obliged  to  change  the  cstabli:>hmcnt  from  Calais 
to  Ostend.  The  arrangements  for  the  embarkation 
«t  the  amy  of  observation  fell  upon  the  major  and 
Capt«n  Hill  of  the  navy.  Five  thousand  Rosnan 
troops  were  previously  to  be  embarked,  and  for  his 
Services  on  this  occasion  Major  Shaw  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  present 
of  a  diamond  ring,  through  Count  Woronzow. 
AAcr  the  army  of  occupation  had  been  broken  up 
in  France^  he  was  also  promoted  to  the  brevet  rank 
of  lieuteaant-colonel  ujton  the  recommendation  of 
thf  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  active  services  of  Colonel  Shaw  in  the  field 
being  now  terminated  by  the  establishment  of  a 
lasting  peace,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
in  tSilcspoiised  Mary,  daughter  of  David  Kennedy, 
Esq.,  in  consequence  of  which  marriage  he  adde<l 
the  latter  name  to  his  own.  In  1826  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  northern 
district  of  Ireland,  and  near  the  close  of  1826  be  was 
nsnoved  to  Manchester  in  the  same  capacity,  where 
hetwnained  till  1836.  That  long  period  was  one  of 
eonriderable  excitement  among  the  workpeople  of 
the  potteries  and  manuf^ictories  of  Lancashire,  and  to 
suppress  these  fell  enlirtly  u]ion  Colonel  Shaw  Ken- 
nedy, as  the  general  otTicers  who  conim.imlcil  the 
northern  districts  had  their  head-quarters  in  York- 
shire, and  seldom  entered  Lancashire.  In  describing 
his  situation  under  such  tiying  circumstances,  the 
colonel  says,  **I  leave  others  to  judge  what  degree 
of  ilifTiculty  and  delicacy  there  is  in  the  maiia^eniLiit 
of  so  wide  a  district,  with  so  great  a  population, 
when  it  is  much  disturbed.  The  prompt  supply  of 
troops  as  they  may  l>e  properly  wanted;  their  proper 
distnbatioD;  the  preparation  of  temporary  barraclcs; 
the  arrangements  to  be  arrived  at  with  the  magis- 
trates in  their  respective  districts;  and,  above  all, 
the  peisonal  command  of  the  troops  when  opposing 
riots,  are  presumed  here  to  present  no  trilling  diffi- 
culties, if  they  are  so  managed  as  to  prevent  loss  of 
property,  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and 
the  complete  authority  of  the  magistrates,  and  yet 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necesidty  of  al>soTute  collision  and 
bloodshed."  Coming  to  the  conclusion,  he  adds 
"These  objectv,  I  pic-^umcto  state,  were  tlmrongldy 
accomplished  during;  the  whole  pcriotl  of  my  being 
on  the  staff  in  the  northern  district,  not  only  for 
Manchester,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
district; — ^fer  the  whole  of  Lancashire  and  the  dis- 
trict of  the  potteries."  IT"w  smU  they  were  performed 
was  indicated  by  the  otLcioi  tlianlcs  of  the  military 


anthorities,  and  those  at  the  home-office,  at  his  de- 

parture;  and  by  a  handsome  address  and  a  testi- 
monial  of  a  service  of  plate  from  the  town  of  Man- 
chester. 

After  holding  ofhce  for  about  nine  years  at  Man- 
chester as  assistant  adjutant-genctal,  Coload  Shaw 
Kennedy  was  offered  the  appointment  of  first  com- 
missioner of  the  metropolitan  police  force,  then  about 

to  1)6  r>rnui!  by  Sir  Robert  I'txl,  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department ;  but,  being  tmwilling  to 
leave  his  own  profiession,  he  declined  theoffBT.  But 
his  talents  being  now  recqgniaed  m  the  snppresakm 
of  civO  commotions,  he  was  deaiied  by  government 
to  take  the  situation  of  inspector^geoeral  of  the  Irish 
constabulary  force  when  it  was  consoliilated  into  a 
civil  army  of  Sooo  men,  and  as  tliU  sitii.ition  was 
more  of  a  military  character  than  the  other,  he  un- 
dertook the  office.  AmoOf  the  other  relations  by 
which  this  laiee  foroe  was  otBaniied  for  iu  peculiar 
duties^  Colonel  Kennedy  wrote  out  lor  its  express 
use  a  system  of  drill  and  field  exercise,  which  was 
so  effectually  carried  out,  that  the  Iti-.h  police  was 
fit  to  form  the  advance  or  rear  guard  of  an  army,  or 
to  have  formed  in  a  soWd  order  of  battle.  Having 
brought  the  body  into  this  efficient  state,  he  reaipieS 
his  command,  after  he  had  held  it  for  two  jrcuB. 

During  the  great  Chartist  demonstration  in  London 
in  1S48,  government,  being  anxious  about  the  slate 
of  Liverpool,  resolved  to  send  there  a  Ixxly  of  troojw 
under  the  command  of  a  general  officer,  and  Kennedy, 
having  two  years  previously  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-ganend,  was  appohitcil  to  command 
it.  In  the  same  year  a  siill  more  formidable  in- 
surrectionary movement  having  t.iken  pUice  in  Ire- 
land, he  wa-s  apjx)inted,  in  company  with  Viscount 
Hardinge,  to  assist  in  its  suppression.  But  at  the 
time  he  was  in  Scotland,  and  so  ill  in  health  that 
he  was  unable  to  sit  on  horseback  even  for  an  hour, 
so  that  he  was  obl^ed  rductantly  to  foregp  so  hon- 
ourable an  appointment.  The  same  cause  obliged 
him  in  1852  to  resign  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
Scotland,  after  lie  h.\d  accepted  the  offios^  and  hecn 
in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Ldinburgh. 

Thus  full  of  years  and  of  honour,  ud  distinguished 
by  talents  alike  fitted  for  forein  wan  and  intestine 
commotions.  Major-general  Sir  Tames  Shaw  Ken- 
nedy died  at  Hath,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1865,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  seventy-seven.  His  character  is  thus  summed 
up  in  the  o'lumttiin,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  l.uke,  who 
enjoyed  his  intimacy  and  appreciated  his  worth:  - 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  a  delicacy  of  health,  like 
that  which  Napier  describes  in  Colonel  M'Leod, 
'  whose  feeble  body  would  have  been  quite  unfit  for 
war  if  it  had  not  Ik'cii  sust:iine<l  l)y  an  unconquer- 
able spirit,'  General  Sh.iw  Ixennedy  would  un'pics- 
tionably  have  Wen  one  of  the  greatest  conitnanilcrs 
of  the  time.  This,  I  believe,  was  Sir  William 
Napier's  opinion.  >Ie  was,  in  addition  to  this,  a 
man  of  extensive  leading  and  remaricable  powers  of 
conversation ;  and  there  must  be  some  of  your  readers 
who  were  brought  in  cont.ict  with  him  in  later  life, 
when  at  seventy-five  he  retained  the  freshiu-vs  and 
animation  of  a  boy,  who  must  have  been  impressed 
like  myself  with  the  feeling  that  they  scarcely  ever 
met  with  a  man  of  greater  natural  power  ami  energy. 
...  In  many  qualities  there  is  often  said  to  be  a 
resemblance  between  the  profession  of  a  deigyman 
antl  that  of  a  soldier,  and  1  thir  k  that  few  clergymen 
could  have  been  brought  into  the  [irescnce  of  so  much 
resolution,  energy,  and  mo4lesty,  without  feeling 
themselves  the  Ixtter  for  it,  and  l>elieving  that  their 
own  profession  woold  not  be  bjnred  hy  the  study  of 
such  examples." 

Although  the  general  was  so  well  qualified  to 
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iUastratc  Xhc  important  subject  of  militar>'  science, 
his  only  Uierary  production  in  this  department  was 
a  siiij^le  volume,  entitled  AvUs  on  the  Battle  of 
IViUerUff,  published  in  London  in  1865.  It  consists 
«f  critical  and  explanatory  notes  of  that  great  con- 
flict, witli  a  map  of  the  battle-field,  and  sketches  of 
the  positions  of  the  diflferent  battalions — a  brief 
autobiograj>hy  of  his  own  sen'iccs,  from  which  the 
foregoing  account  has  been  taken — and  a  plan  for 
the  defence  of  Canada,  a,  mbjeci  of  daily  graving 
importance. 

KER,  John,  thiid  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  distin- 
guished by  his  eminent  biblic^raphical  knowledge, 
and  his  cxtciiMvc  unl  vaUiable  collection  of  books, 
was  boni  n>  Hanover  Square,  London,  on  the  23d 
April,  1740.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert,  the 
Mcond  duke,  by  Essex  Mostyn,  daughter  of  Sir 
Roger  Mostyn,  of  Mostyn,  in  Kentsture,  Baronet 
In  1755  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  dukedom,  to 
which  was  attached  the  British  peerage  of  Earl  and 
iJaron  Ker  of  Wakefield;  and  he  api>ears  to  have 
soon  arter  proccedetl  upon  his  travels  on  the  Conli- 
netu.  It  i",  .statetl  that  while  in  Germany  he  formc<l 
an  attachment  to  Christiana  Sophia  Albertina,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Dake  of  Meduenburg  Strelitz,  and 
that  their  nuptials  would  have  taken  place,  had  not 
her  sister  Charlotte  just  at  that  time  been  espoused 
by  the  King  of  (Ircat  Hritain.  Etiquette  then  inter- 
fered to  prevent  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
an  eaual  and  proper  match,  it  being  deemed  impro- 
per that  the  elder  should  iMoome  we  subject  of  the 
younger  sister.  Both  parties,  however,  evinced  the 
strength  of  their  attachment,  by  devoting  their  after- 
lives to  celibacy.  It  seems  to  have  been  to  this  event 
that  Sir  Waher  Scott  alludes,  when  he  says  of  the 
duke:^  "M  outhful  misfortunes,  of  a  kind  against 
which  neither  wealth  nor  ludc  pOfieM  ft  talinilftn, 
«aat  an  early  shade  of  gloom  over  bu  prospects^  and 
gave  to  one  splendidly  endowed  with  the  meant  of 
enjoying  society,  that  degree  of  reserveil  melancholy, 
whicli  prefers  retirement  to  the  splendid  scenes  of 
gayety.  '  To  whatever  extent  (uorge  III.  might 
be  the  innocent  cause  of  his  grace's  misfortune,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  in  the  least  marred  a  strong 
(nendsliip  which  existed  between  them — "a  tie  of 
rare  occurrence.  Sir  Walter  Scott  justly  observes, 
"I)etwcen  prince  and  subject."  In  1767  his  grace 
was  appuinleil  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  next 
year  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Thistle, 
'rhe  former  honour  gave  him  a  title  to  be  much 
about  the  cout;  bnt  he  never  faitlwr  cogmed  himself 
in  apoUie  career. 

The  taste  which  hlf  grace  imbibed  to  so  extra- 

ortlinarv  an  exlciit  for  book -collecting,  is  stated  by 
Sir  Walter  to  h.ive  originated  in  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance. "Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Sun  krland, 
both  famous  collectors  of  the  time,  dined  one  day  at 
the  house  of  the  second  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  when 
their  convcnation  happened  to  turn  upon  the  edttw 
pr in  ftps  of  Boetacch,  printed  at  Venice  in  1471,  and 
sn  rare  that  its  very  existence  was  dimhtcil  '1'.  T];i- 
(lake  «as  himself  no  collector,  Init  it  happeneil  iliat 
a  ecijiy  of  this  very  book  had  passed  under  his  eye, 
and  been  offered  to  him  for  sale  at  a  hundred  guineas, 
then  thought  an  Immense  price.  It  was  therefore 
with  compete  aiaunnoe  that  be  undertook  to  pro- 
dace  to  the  connoisseurs  a  copy  of  the  treasure  in 

question,  and  did  so  at  the  time  aj^p* untrd,  with  no 
small  triumph.  His  sun,  then  .Mai()uis  ui' Heauniont, 
never  forgot  the  little  m  enc  upon  this  occasion,  and 
used  to  ascribe  to  it  the  strong  passion  which  he 
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ever  aAerwanU  felt  for  rare  books  and  ciliiion!*,  and 
which  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  assiduous  and 
judicious  collectors  that  ever  formed  a  sumptuous 
library."  But  a  still  stronger  instance  of  the  power 
of  bibliomania  was  aflforded  at  the  sale  of  the  auke*s 
library,  and  in  the  case  of  this  very  book.  When  it 
was  put  up,  the  first  offer  was  100  guineas,  the  origi- 
nal  sum  which  his  grace  had  naid  for  it — but  at  the 
sight  of  it  a  tempest  of  enthusiasm  i)crva<led  the 
meeting,  the  bidtiings  rose,  and  after  a  long  and 
almost  frantic  competition,  it  was  at  length  knocked 
down  to  the  Marqins  of  Blandford  for  ;^226o.  Such 
a  sum  for  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Boccaccio !  Well 
might  it  be  said  by  one  who  describes  the  scene,  that 
the  sound  of  the  fall  of  the  auctioneer^  hammer  was 
"heard  in  the  libraries  of  Rome,  of  Milan,  and  .St. 
Mark."  The  purchaser  had  previously  a  copy  uf  tlie 
same  edition,  but  it  wanted  hve  leaves,  and  be  was 
resolved  to  secure  the  present  ooc^  thotqsii  he  choold 
go  as  far  as  Z5000  for  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
duke  chanced  to  possess  that  perseverance  of  char- 
acter and  genuine  literary  taste,  without  which  suth 
an  impulse  as  this  must  have  been  of  no  avail. 
"Sylvan  amusement^"  says  Sir  Walter,  "occupied 
the  more  active  part  of  lus  time  when  in  Scotland; 
and  in  book-collecting,  while  residing  in  London, 
he  displayed  a  d^ec  of  patience  which  has  rarely 
l)cen  equalled,  and  never  excelled.  It  could  scarcely 
be  said  whether  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's  assiduity 
and  eageriK-ss  were  most  remarkable,  when  he  lay 
for  hours  together,  though  the  snow  was  fidling  at 
the  time,  bmde  aome  lovely  spring  in  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  where  he  expected  the  precarious  chance  of 
shooting  a  wild  goose,  wiien  the  dawning  should 
break;  or  when  he  toiled  for  huurs,  nay,  lor  days 
collating  and  verifying  his  edition  of  the  Blaik  Ads 
or  Caxton's  B«ii*«f  Troy. 

With  the  exception  of  singularly  fortunate  adven* 
tures  in  the  procuring  of  old  books,  the  dnhe^s  Kfe 
passed  on  in  an  alni(i--t  unvaried  tenor,  in  the  pursuits 
just  allmleil  to.  At  his  ^Lat  of  I'leurs  in  Scotland, 
where  he  spent  but  a  "^ntall  portion  of  his  time,  he 
had  a  pro|>ortionately  small  library;  but  at  his  hou^ 
in  St.  James'  Sqoaie^  LoadOII,  Wnere  he  chiefly  re- 
sided, be^  in  time,  amassed  the  most  valuable  private 
library  in  the  country.  In  1796  he  was  appcnntcd 
groom  of  the  stable,  and  initiated  a  privy -councillor, 
and  in  1801  was  honoured  with  the  (iarter,  w  hich  be 
was  permitted  to  l>ear  along  with  the  Thistle,  a  mark 
of  honour  conferred  on  no  other  subject  since  1712, 
when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  the  same  distinctkm 
from  Queen  Anne,*  For  upwards  of  forty  jreais  be 
continued  his  booik-collecting  haUtk  vrithout  mter- 
mission,  being  much  aided  during  a  great  part  of  the 
time  by  Mr.  G.  Nichol,  bookseller  to  the  king, 
whose  services  towartls  the  excellent  library  cuilittcd 
by  George  111.,  and  aftcrwanls  given  by  Ciewrge  IV. 
to  Uie  nation,  were  also  very  cmincut.  At  length 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1804*  the  duke  died  of  inflam* 
mation  in  the  liver,  at  Ins  home  in  London,  in  the 
Mxty-fourth  year  of  his  1^  He  was  buiied  St 
Bowden,  near  Mehose. 

His  library,  at  his  death,  consisted  of  upwards  Of 
10,000  distinct  articles  many  of  them  of  the  greattst 
rarity  and  of  high  value,  though  it  was  undentood 
that  in  many  cases  he  haid  pnichaaed  them  at  cam- 
paratively  low  prices.  It  would  be  vain  to  pftlend 
that  his  grace  had  made,  or  could  make,  a  ^od  me 


*  No  man  could  have  borne  thc?e  honnurf  with  more  (NCC 
than  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  whotc  "lofty  presence  JJJ 
felidlout  addrcM,"  accordine  to  Sir  Walter  Srott,  "reciHw 
Uie  Uhsu  of  a  oamt  in  whicli  Lord  CbcMciMd  aj|hS 
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of  such  a  vast  mxs,>  of  liicr.iture,  much  of  it  of  an 
obsolete  kind;  yet,  ne.iher  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  he  read  mocb  of  what  he  purchased,  and  Memed, 
upon  the  whok^  toahn  rather  at  gratifying  an  lonaie 
taste  for  letlen,  and  a  devout  and  worshipful  regard 
for  their  brightest  ornaments,  than  either  for  the  pride 
of  possessing  so  many  curiosities,  or  the  usual  anti- 
quarian appreciation  of  minute  peculiarities  in  the 
ixttrne  of  !)ooks. 

Early  £iislish  literature  and  the  TabU  R^ndt  bad 
beeBtMehiefobjectsofhisRWardL  Ofthefonner 
he  possessed  not  only  the  rarest,  but,  in  point  of 
condition,  the  most  l)cautiful  sijccimens  in  existence. 
He  idoliited  the  t.nlents  of  .Shaksi>eare  ami  Cervaiitt-s, 
and  collected  everything  that  could  illustrate  their 
worio.  Fifteen  different  editions  of  Shalupeare's 
eonplete  woric^  with  ievent]r«l»re  Kpofate  plays  in 
diflimnt  editions,  and  fourteen  distmct  works  le- 
spcctin;^  this  great  dramatic  author,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  catalogue.  In  the  poetical  department  of  early 
Kn;^lrih  literature  he  hail  a  (^reat  collecti' >n ;  in  which 
the  most  curious  article  was  a  very  large  assortment 
of  ancient  ballads  and  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry,  in 
three  vtdumes  folio^  which  had  been  fint  wnned  for 
the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  afterwards  enlarged 
by  Major  Pearson  and  Mr.  I>^anc  Kcid,  then  increased 
to  a  ^reat  extent  l)y  the  duke  hiiiTself,  and  which 
brought  at  the  sale  no  less  than  CMlt  'S-^-  The 
duke  had  also  collected  many  ancient  manuscripts, 
some  of  them  splendidly  illuminated;  and  it  is  men* 
tioned,  that  he  read  tboe  with  ereat  iadlity,  as  was 
testified  by  varioos  remaila  which  he  wrote  upon 
them  with  his  own  haml.  lie  had  the  largest  and 
finest  collection  of  the  l)')oks  jirintcd  by  Caxton,  in 
Englanii.  At  lii^  death  lu-  u:;,  m  fuli  pursuit  of  the 
English  dramatic  authors;  and  when  the  large  collec- 
tion he  poasessed  is  taken  into  account,  along  with 
die  comparative  briefiiess  of  the  time  durine  which 
he  bad  directed  his  attention  this  way,  his  Industry 
seems  prodigious.  He  had  an  uncommon  quantity 
of  books  and  tracts  relative  to  criminals,  detections 
of  witches,  and  other  impostors.  .Mr.  Nicol,  in  the 
preface  to  the  catalogue,  says,  "He  had  a  particular 
pleasure  in  exercising  tbow  diacriminatiqg  powers 
which  he  so  eminently  powciaeid  in  tracing  oat  the 
images  by  which  the  penreited  ingenuity  of  the 
huin.in  mind  fiften  allemjits  to  imjxiso  upon  the 
credulity  j)f  its  fellow-creatures."  ThiS  sjdendid 
library  was,  after  a  long  and  distressing;  del.\v  from 
liti^tion,  brought  to  sale,  in  May,  i8i2;  an  event 
which  may  be  laid  to  have  created  more  sensation 
than  any  other  connected  with  litemture  during  the 
present  century— the  disdotore  of  the  Waverley 
secret  alone  excepted. 

KERR,  Robert,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom 
in  tlie  year  1755.'  Mr.  James  Kerr 

of  Bqghtifdge,  jeweller  in  Edinburgh,  convener  of 
the  trades  and  M.  P.  for  the  city,  which  honours  he 
held  at  the  same  time,'  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 


*  The  exact  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known;  but  it  was  a 
laanilna  in  Raabmfhrfiiwb  Mar  the  CbeviM  Uilii^  who*  bU 
■wtkcr  hMMiied  to  be  on  a  viri*  at  tlit  tioM.  The  uaual 
mideaee  m\m  mwibis  wai  in  Edtnbinch. 

•  An  MidtMUe  Tiimd  of  M  r  Robert  Kerr  •nppNts  «•  wMi  Ae 
fjllowin^  information  re*fiectin(;  hi*  father : — 

■'  Mr.  janioi  Kerr  Wi'.  the  v  n  •  (  i  jewels  r  iii  the  V  trii.imcnt 
^piiirt',  r.fliri!-iir>;b.  \v!ifi».»'  \tinrt  \v;»s  ;ilt.-»ctir'l  t  i  the  w;»]K  '  f 
ihr  .11  cith'^  'ril  ■  f  St.  ( .ih".,  the  first  on  the  riffht  h.inil  in 
gLung  into  the  square.  Ibo  At'tut  occupied  by  xhis  pcr>un 
wm  a  mere  celUr  uad«r  th«  »bMk  aad  panljr  projectiog  k>cluw 
tbt  adjacent  pavement,  from  wnich  its  lole  night  was  derive] 
bjr  means  of  a  Krating  In  consequence  of  the  ramlly,  which 
was  very  nuniert>ii«.  t«ing  brought  up  in  this  miMrabte  and 
imhcAithy  hovel,  they  oU  di«d  in  infancy,  cxcrpt  the  f.-tthcr  n{ 
the  author,  wl)ii>.c  life  wa*  MVcd  hy  hiv  (■-iiii;  r    i  \ri  ;  > 

wan  roomy  accommadatioM  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square.  1 


Lord  Charles  Kerr,  second  son  of  Robert,  first  Mar- 
quis of  Lothian.  Mr.  Kerr  was  e  lr.ca;L>t  ai  the 
bigh>school  and  aniveisity  of  Edinbuigh;  and  having 
qualified  himsdf  to  act  as  a  surgeon,  entered  into 
business  as  partner  with  an  a{jcd  practitioner  named 
Wardrope,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  very  lame  in  one  of  his 
limbs,  which  caused  him  to  sink  greatly  to  one  side 
in  walking.  His  first  literary  effort  was  a  translation 
of  Lavoinei't  EttmtnU  9/  Chtmiitryt  published  in 
17S9,  in  wMeh  year  he  also  gave  to  the  woiid  a 
version  of  Berthollet's  Essay  on  the  S-nc  Method  of 
n leaching  hy  Means  of  Murialic  Acid  and  Oxvs^cn. 
1  in  .i-  .[;robation  with  which  these  publications  were 
received  induced  him  to  commence  a  translation  of 
LinDZus'  Zoolopcal  System;  two  volumes  of  which 
were  published  (^)  in  179a,  but  which  did  not 
meet  with  so  innai  snooeas  as  to  tempt  him  to  pro* 

ceed  with  the  rest.  Having  failed  with  the  dry 
classifications  of  the  Swedish  philosopher,  he  com- 
menced a  translation  of  the  more  popular  work  of 
Huffon  on  Ox  iparous  Quadrupeds  and  Serpents,  the 
lirst  volume  of  which  appeared  in  I7^3>  the 
fourth  and  last  in  itoa  The  eaecntion  of  ihew 
translations  was  highly  extolled  in  the  leviewi  of 

the  time,  nnd  causc<l  Mr.  Kerr  tO  be  IcqiectfttUj 
known  in  the  worhl  of  letters. 

The  j^olitical  predilections  of  this  gentleman  bein|[ 
decidedly  Whiggish,  he  published  in  1794  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  7  VindUtUion  0/  the  Friends  of  free- 
dom  fum  the  Aspersion  of  DiHtyttUy;  hAog  deai^incd, 
as  its  name  im^wrts  to  prove  that  the  liberality  of 
his  party  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  steady  attach- 
ment to  the  existing  monarchical  form  of  govenimeiU. 
The  prevailing  tone  i>f  his  mind  was  political,  and  he 
use<l  to  argue  on  topics  which  interested  him  with 
great  ardour  and  even  enthusiasm,  insomuch  that  be 
often  appeared  suffering  irom  pasiion  when  he  was 
not. 

In  tlic  year  1704  Mr.  Kerr  was  induced  to  embark 
his  fortune,  which  was  nc^t  inconi-idenible,  in  the 
purchase  and  management  of  a  pajier  niill  at  Aytoun 
in  Ikrwickshire.  The  speculation,  after  a  trial  of 
several  years,  twned  out  unfortunate^,  md  tcduced 
htm  in  the  latter  part  of  life  to  cirdunstaacea  very 
inconsistent  with  his  merits,  either  as  a  man  or  as  an 
author.  These  circumstances,  however,  renewed 
his  exertions  in  literature,  alter  they  h.ad  l)cen  long 
intermitted.  In  1809  he  published  a  General  y'lr.o 
of  the  Agriculture  of  Bertviek shire,  and  in  1811  Me' 
moirs  of  Mr.  William  SmeUte,  and  a  History  of  Scot, 
landdurim^  the  Reign  of  Robert  Brvcty  both  of  which 
last  were  m  two  volumes  octavo.  About  the  same 
titne  he  conducted  through  the  press,  for  Mr.  Black- 
wood, a  General  Collection  of  I  'orat^es  and  Tra-  ch, 
in  eighteen  volumes  octavo.  Tlie  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Smeuie,  though  disproportioned  to  the  subject,  con- 
tain much  valnable  literary  anecdote.  Mr.  Kerr's 
last  work  was  a  translation  of  Cuvier's  Essay  on  the 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  which  was  published  in  181 J 
(after  his  death),  with  an  introduction  and  notc>  by 
Professor  Jameson.  The  event  just  alluded  to  took 
place  on  the  Ilth  of  October,  1813,  when  he  was 
about  hfty-ctght  years  of  age.  He  left  one  son,  a 
captaui  in  the  Mvr,  and  two  danghteiti  both  of 
whom  were  married. 


Mr.  James  Kerr  was  the  la.st  citi/en  who  had  the  hnnnur  to 
represent  the  city  in  pariiament.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
he  was  one  of  the  Juiy  ob  the  £unous  trial  of  Caniegie  of  Fin* 
haven,  for  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  in  (798, 
when,  thmugh  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  first  Lord* 
prenident  Dundas,  then  at  the  bar,  and  counsel  for  ibo 
pri<.'>ncr,  the  jury  recogniicd  the  libeftv  of  Scotbad,  by 
r>-sii::.ing  the  ncht  to  jud^e  not  only  of  the  BSkcd  fiu^  but 
1  oC  the  iiKt  and  the  law  comuDctiveiy. 
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Mr.  Kerr  was  a  kind  and  warm-Heaited  man, 
Ubeial  and  boiMKuable  in  bit  dealings,  ponened  of 
tjtfcoilve  InthnMriflB^  and  ia  every  rcKpect  an  onu- 
nNBk  to  lodetjr. 

KIRKALDY,  Wii.i  iam,  one  of  the  earliest  con- 
verts to  the  I'rotcstant  faith  iii  Scotland,  and  a  brave 
and  accomplished  man,  was  the  eldest  ion  of  Sir 
Tames  KirluUdy  of  Grange,  higb-treasufer  to  James 
V.  of  Scotland.'  Of  the  period  of  his  birth  and  the 
method  of  his  c<!ucati<)n  we  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  satisfactory  information;  but  like  the 
greater  number  of  the  Scottish  barons  at  that  time, 
he  seems  to  have  chosen,  or  to  have  lx:en  devoted 
by  bis  parents,  to  the  profession  of  arms.  At  the 
death  of  James  his  father  seems  to  have  lost  his 
situation  in  the  government;  yet  with  a  view  of 

f rocuring  that  nobleman's  assistance  to  the  cause  of 
'rotestantism,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  assist- 
ants in  raising  Arran  to  the  r^ency;  but  in  the  hope 
he  bad  formed  he  was  to  a  considerable  extent  dis- 
appointed. 

Young  Grange,  as  well  as  his  Cttber,  had  embraced 

the  principles  of  the  Kcformstion ;  and  his  first 
appearance  in  the  historic  page  Is  as  one  of  the 
conspirators  ^^inst  the  persecutor  Canlinal  David 
BeatoiL  The  circumstances  of  this  renowned  con- 
spiracy have  ahread^  been  commemorated  in  these 
pages.  The  conspuators  having,  bv  an  act  wliidi 
cannot  be  justified,  avenged  the  death  of  the  martyr 
Wishart  by  assassinating  his  murderer,  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  which  they 
held  for  several  months,  and  only  surrendered  after 
bdne  besieged  by  a  French  force,  in  the  end  of  July 
orthebefpnniiurof  August,  1546.  It  wassttpolatea 
that  the  lives  of  all  that  were  in  the  castle  should  be 
spared;  that  they  should  be  transporter!  to  Fmnce, 
whence,  if  they  did  not  choose  to  continue  la  that 
country,  they  were  to  be  transporlcil  to  \s!i.itever 
other  country  they  chose,  Scotland  excepted,  i  hc 
victors,  however,  did  not  find  it  necessary  or  con- 
venient  to  attend  to  the  tenns  of  the  stipulation  ;  the 
gteater  part  of  the  ganison  were  sent  to  tlic  galleys 
and  the  leaders  immure<l  in  different  duni;eons. 
Norrnati  Leslie,  Peter  Carmichael,  and  the  subiect 
of  this  uvmnir,  were  im[>risoned  in  Mount  St. 
Michael,  where  they  lay  a  considerable  time.  I'roni 
this  place  thev  wrote  a  letter  to  John  Knox,  who 
was  m  the  gal%s*  asking  the  somewhat  iuperfluous 
qnestion  whether  they  might  not  with  a  good  con* 
science  break  their  prison.  To  this  Kno\  n.iturallr 
.answereii  m  the  aflirmative,  with  the  proviso  that 
tliey  were  not  nocsUy  entitled  to  ihed  blood  in  the 
attempt. 

Embracing  the  opportunity  of  a  festival  night, 
when  ttie  gairison  were  intoxicated,  thejr  bound 
every  man  tn  the  castle,  locked  the  doors,  and  de> 

parlcti,  having;,  it  is  said,  strictly  adhered  to  the 
humane  reconiinendation  of  Knox.  The  two  I  cslics 
came  to  Kolian  and  s|>ec(iily  escaped;  but  KirkaKly 
and  Peter  Carmieliael,  disguised  as  beggars,  wan- 
dered throngh  ilie  muntry  for  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  year;  at  the  termination  of  which  period  they 
got  on  board  a  French  ship,  which  landed  them  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  whence  they  found  their  way 

into  Kn^lanrl. 

Kirkahiy  appears  to  h.ive  spent  a  consideraV)le 
portion  of  the  ensuing  period  of  his  life  in  France, 
where  he  entered  the  aimy,  and  was  diftingaislied 

I  The  fact*  in  this  Article  arc  in  ecncral  taken  from  the 
memoir  of  Kirk.»Idy  of  (Grange  lijr  Sir.  Graham  Palyell,  a 
j;cn(lcm.in  who  h.-i*  been  sd  minute  in  his  inve«tigatinn»  that 

would  be  diJScult  to  find  a  (act  of  inparuncc  (wutted  by 


as  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier  in  the  wan  between  (he 
French  kiiw  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Sir  James 
Melville  informs  us  that  in  these  wars  he  commanded 
a  hundred  lifjht  horsemen;  anil  for  his  iLscful  ser- 
vices received  the  commendation  of  the  Duke  of 
V'endome,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Duke  of 
Aumale.  Henry  II.,  he  adds,  used  to  point  him 
out  and  say,  "Vonder  is  one  of  the  most  valiant 
men  of  our  age."  Henry  indeed  seems  to  have  used 
him  with  the  most  endearing  bmiliarity,  and  in  all 
the  pastimes  which  he  attended,  is  said  to  have  chosen 
(iranjje  as  a  supporter  of  his  own  side  in  their  mimic 
battles;  while,  according  to  the  same  writer,  who  is 
always  circumstantial  in  recording  the  honoors  paid 
to  a  Scotsman,  the  great  constable  of  Prmioe  wookl 
never  speak  to  him  uncovered.  We  are  not  iware 
of  the  exact  date  of  his  return  to  Scotland,  but  we 
find  liim  ill  th.it  I'oiintry  in  the  year  1559. 

During  the  l)oriier  wars  of  this  period  an  incident 
occurred  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  chivalrous 
temp«'  of  Kirkaldy,  which  is  otherwise  remarkable 
as  being  the  latest  "passage  of  arms"  which  has 
been  hvided  down  to  us,  described  with  all  the 
minute  "pomp  and  circumstance"  of  Froissait. 
Linds-ay  of  Piiscottie,  who  describes  the  cin urn- 
stance,  tcils  us,  that  Lord  Evers'  brother  desired  to 
fight  with  Kirkaldy  "ane  singular  combatt  opone 
horseback  with  neares."  Sir  William  was  "veiy 
wein  content"  with  nich  a  species  of  anwicmt, 
and  consentetl  to  meet  the  challenger  on  anyqiothe 
might  prefer.  The  Lord  Evcrs  brother  was  at- 
tended by  the  governor  of  lknvik:k  and  his  >»liole 
garrison,  while  Kirkaldy  was  waited  on  by  "Mon- 
seor  Doswell  (Moni.  I^OfwdllX  the  King  of  France 
Iteftenncnt,"  with  the  fHiison  of  Heymonlh,  and 
other  Scottish  gentlemen.  In  bringing  the  oppos- 
ing armies  so  near  each  other,  and  within  view  of 
example  so  seducing,  it  was  necessary  to  "decerne 
under  paine  of  treasoun,  that  no  man  should  come 
near  the  championes,  be  the  space  of  ane  flight 
shoL  "  Each  Of  the  champions  had  a  squire  to  bear 
his  spear,  there  weic  two  trompetcn  to  sound  the 
charge,  and  after  the  most  approved  method,  twe 
lords  were  appointed  as  judges  of  the  field,  "tosie 
tlie  matter  tiiushcd."  "And  when  all  lliinj^'s  wsr 
l)ul  to  ordiiiir,  ruxl  ilic  i  li.ur  i  ii mcs  horsed,  and  their 
Niicir-.  in  their  hands,  then  the  trumpeters  sounded, 
.m  i  the  heralds  cryed,  and  the  judges  let  thero  go, 
and  thev  ran  tomtther  veiy  fiuiously  oa  both  sidc^ 
hot  the  laird  of  Gnmge  ran  his  adversar,  the  If^^ 
man,  throw  his  shoulder  blaid,  and  affhis  hors,  and 
was  woundit  dcadlic,  and  in  perill  of  his  lyff;  hirt 
quhidder  he  died  or  lived  I  cannot  tell,  but  ths 
laird  of  Grange  wan  the  victorie  that  day."* 

Kirkaldy  became  after  this  incident  actively  en- 
nged  in  the  oaose  of  the  Reformation.  When  the 
French  troope  arrived  to  nhdne  Scotland,  and  by 
means  of  the  Popish  &ction  re<Uicc  it  to  a  province 
of  France,  no  man  stood  firmer  to  the  interests  of 
country,  and  in  the  fir^t  encounter  he  is  s.ii  l  1" 
iiave  slain  the  fint  man  with  his  own  hand.  To  tlie 
French,  who  were  aware  of  his  bravery  and  military 
skill,  he  was  particalariy  obnoxious^  and  in  one  of 
their  inroads  through  file  they  razed  his  house  of 
(»ran!:e  to  the  foundation.  N.niur.^l'y  exasperated 
at  sulIi  an  act,  Kirkaldy  sent  a  dt  tuince  to  the  French 
nMnmaiider;  repinached  him  for  his  barbarity,  and 
reminded  him  of  the  many  Frenchmen  whom  he  had 
saved  when  engaged  in  quarrels  not  his  own.  ^  The 
commander.  Imb  chivalrous  than  Grai^  paid  no 
regard  to  tlw  oommonication;  and  the  latter  lool| 
vengeance  hf  waylaying  a  patty  of  manaden*  sad 
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cattily  llwin  off  to  a  num.   Dnrlii^  this  iimoion  of 

Fife  by  the  French  he  had  a  mere  handful  of  men, 
and  these  were  but  jworly  provided,  yet  he  retnrded 
the  pjwerful  and  well-appointed  troops  of  Fnuicc  at 
every  village  and  at  every  field,  disputiii£  as  it  were 
cverv  iodi  of  gravnd,  and  maldqK  u>6B  ppirfwie  at 
a  larnoM  price  every  advmnti^ 

In  common  with  all  the  wise  and  good  amon;;  his 
countrymen,  KirkaMy  w.is  convinccl  of  the  flanger 
of  the  French  alliance,  and  of  the  far  su|>erior  ad- 
vantages which  mi;4lu  be  dcrive<l  from  a  connection 
vrith  England,  which  by  a  barbarous  and  ignorant 
icy  had  been  always  overlooked  or  despised,  and 
contiibated  matenally  to  the  foroiatioa  of  that 
friendship  whid)  subsisted  between  the  mlnisten  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  Scottish  lefiNiners,  without  which 
it  may  Ik:  doubted  if  the  Reformation  of  that  country 
could  have  been  eticotcd.  In  the  ontesS  tint  arose 
lietween  Mary  and  her  subjects,  while  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  eomspomience  with  the  English 
wa» clandntine,  contrary  to  the  law,  and  not  pemaos 
dictated  l>y  motives  <|ui(e  purely  patriotic,  he  steadily 
ailhered  to  the  p<Tpular  cause.  Kirk.iMy  was  amoii(^ 
the  number  of  the  adherents  of  Moray  who,  on  the 
temporary  success  of  the  queen,  were  compclle<l  in 
1565  to  take  refuge  or  "banish  themselves'  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  cfiiSaal  teoord  shows  as  some  instances 
of  barbaioas  ptmisimwnt  dcaoanccd  on  those  who 
had  interootirae  with  them,  as  **lntercoimnuning 

with  relK-ls."' 

When,  after  her  unhappy  marriage  and  tlii^ht  to 
Dunbar,  she  returned  with  an  army  to  meet  the  lords 
who  had  entered  into  a  confederation  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  prince,  Grange  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  among  them,  having  the  com- 
mand  of  200  horse,  with  which  he  intended  at  Car- 
berry  Hill,  by  a  stratagem,  to  have  sei/erl  uj>on  the 
Earl  of  Bothwcll,  which  he  hoj>ed  would  have  Ik-cu 
the  means  of  i)utting  an  end  to  the  contest  between 
the  queen  and  her  subjects.  The  queen,  however, 
who  n^hly  respected  mm,  perceiving  the  approach 
of  the  troop,  and  understanding  that  he  was  their 
leader,  requested  to  speak  with  h»m,  which  prevented 
the  attempt  being  made.  While  he  was  in  this 
conference  with  the  queen,  Bothwell  called  forth 
a  soldier  to  shoot  him,  who  was  in  the  very  act  of 
taking  aim,  when  the  queen  peroeivmg  him,  gave  a 
sadden  scream,  and  exdaimed  to  Bomwell  t»U  be 
saidy  woald  not  disgrace  her  so  far  sa  to  murder  a 
man  who  stood  under  her  protection.  With  that 
frank  honesty  wliicli  was  niiur.d  to  him,  Kirkaldy 
told  her  that  it  was  of  absolute  necessity,  if  she  ever 
expected  to  enjoy  the  services  and  the  confitlence  of 
hersabjects,  that  she  should  aliaodon  Bothwell,  who 
was  the  nurderer  of  her  hasbend,  and  who  could 
never  be  a  husband  to  her,  having  been  so  lately 
married  to  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  Both- 
well,  who  stoofl  near  cnou^-h  to  overhear  part  of  this 
colloquy,  offered  to  vindicate  himself  by  single  ctm- 
bat  from  the  chaise  of  anyone  who  should  nccuse 
him  of  mardering  the  kin^  Giaqge  told  him  he 
dumld  have  a  speedy  ansvrer;  and  returning  to  the 
lords,  tbond  little  difficulty  in  persuading  them  of  the 
propriety  of  his  accepting  the  challenge,  which  he 
did  without  hesitation.  Bothwell.  however,  thi>u^ht 
it  prudent  to  decline,  on  the  plea  that  Kirkahly,  biing 
only  a  baron,  was  not  his  c<iuaL  To  the  laird  of 
Tuuibanline  he  objected  on  tne  lanegroand.  The 
Loud  Lindsay  then  came  forward,  vrhom  he  coald 
not  refuse  on  the  score  of  inequality;  but  he  finally 
declined  to  engage.  The  queen  then  sent  again  for 
Glance^  and  propoeed  saivnideriag  heneif  tm  the 


lords.  Bothwell  m  the  meantime  made  his  escape. 

The  queen  holding  out  her  hand,  Kirkaldy  kis-.etl  it, 
and  taking  her  horse  by  the  bridle  tume<i  Inm  aljout, 
and  lc<l  her  down  the  hill.  This  was  almost  the  full 
measure  of  Mary's  humiliation,  which  was  accom- 
piiahed  by  her  entry  into  Kdiiiburgh  amidst  the 
execrations  of  the  nibble.  The  lords  (particularly 
Kirkaldy)  were  sdU  willii^  to  treat  her  with  kmcf. 
ness,  if  she  could  have  been  prevaile<l  on  to  abandon 
Bothwell.  The  same  night,  however,  .she  wrote  a 
letter  to  hiin,  cal'iiiL,'  hiin  "liL-r  dear  heart,  whom 
she  should  never  forget  nor  aliandon,  though  she  was 
under  the  necessity  uf  being  al»ent  from  him  for  a 
time;"  adding,  that  she  had  seiu  hbn  away  only  for 
hi«  own  lafiety,  and  willing  him  to  be  comforted, 
ami  to  l>e  watchful  and  take  care  of  himself.  This 
letter  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  lords,  convinced 
them  that  her  passion  for  Bothwell  w.as  incurable; 
and  they  determined  to  secure  her  in  IxK.hleven. 
Grange  alone  wished  to  excuse  her,  and  hope<i  that 
gentle  osage  mi^  yet  reclaim  her;  but  they  showed 
him  her  letter  to  Bothwdl,  which  left  Mm  no  room 
to  speak  more  on  her  behalf  The  queen,  in  the 
meantime,  sent  him  a  letter,  lamenting  her  hani 
usage,  and  complaining  of  broken  promises.  He 
wrote  to  her  in  return,  stating  what  ne  had  already 
attempted  in  her  behalf,  and  how  his  mouth  had 
been  stopped  by  her  letter  to  fiothwell;  "marvelling 
thai  her  majesty  ooniidered  not  that  the  said  eari 
COOld  never  be  her  lawful  huslwnd,  being  so  lately 
before  married  to  another,  whom  he  had  desertcil 
without  any  just  ground,  even  though  he  had  not 
been  so  hated  for  the  murder  of  the  king  her  hus- 
band. He  therefore  rc(|uested  her  to  dismiss  him 
entirely  from  her  mind,  seeing  otherwise  that  she 
could  never  obtain  the  love  or  respect  of  her  subjects, 
nor  have  that  obedience  jiaid  her  which  otherwise 
she  might  expect."  His  letter  containetl  many  other 
loving  and  humble  admonitions,  which  made  her 
bitterly  to  weep.  £ager  to  free  the  c|ueen  and  the 
nation  of  Bothwell,  Grange  most  willingly  accepted 
the  command  of  two  small  vessels  that  had  been 
fitted  up  from  Morton's  private  ptirsc  (for  Bothwell 
had  not  left  a  sufhcit  nt  sum  for  the  purpose  in  the 
.Scottish  treasury),  with  which  he  set  sail  towards 
Orkney,  whither  it  was  reportc<l  Bothwell  had  fled. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  laird  of  Tullibaidine 
and  Adam  Bothwell,  Bishop  of  Orkney.  Bothwdl 
having  made  his  escape  mm  Orkney,  was  pursued 
by  Grange  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  where,  at  the 
moment  when  they  had  almost  overtaken  the  fugi- 
tive, the  impetuosity  of  Kirkaldy,  who  called  on 
the  mariners  to  hoist  more  sail  than  the  vessel  was 
able  to  carry,  lost  them  their  prize,  and  they  were 
wrecked  on  a  sandbank.  Bothwell  escaped  in  a 
small  boat  to  the  shore,  leaving  his  ship  and  his 
sersTints  a  prey  to  Kirkaldy.  This  unhappy  man 
ded  to  Denmark,  and  the  method  of  his  CM  iS  tOO 
well  known  to  he  repeated. 

The  Kegi  nt  Moray  was  in  the  meantime  establisll* 
ing  order  and  tranquillity  geneially  throogh  the  coon* 
try.  The  king,  an  Infimt,  had  been  crowned  at  Stir* 
ling,  and  his  authority  in  the  person  of  the  regent  very 
generally  acknowledged,  when  the  queen,  making 
her  escape  from  I.ochlcven,  and  putting  herself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hamiltons,  crcatcfl  new  and  serious 
calamities.  The  regent  being  at  that  time  in  Glas- 
gow holdii^  his  jnstioe-eyre,  was  just  at  hand,  and 
meeting  wiOi  the  queen  and  her  followers  at  Lang* 
side;  on  the  way  for  Dumbarton  Ca.stle,  gave  them, 
thoogh  they  were  far  more  in  number  than  all  the 
kind's  friends  that  he  could  muster,  an  entire  over- 
throw. The  regent  led  the  battle  himself,  assisted 
by  Gran^  tilio^  hdng  an  cspeikDoed  soldier,  was 
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appointed  to  oversee  the  whole  battle;  to  ride  to 
every  wing,  and  to  encourage  and  make  help  where- 
ever  it  was  most  rctjuircd.  The  tiisposilions  of  the 
repent  were  excellent,  and  his  followers  l^ehavcd 
with  great  conrage;  so  that  the  victory  was  soon 
won,  and  there  Ming  few  honemen  to  pursue,  and 
the  regent  calling  out  to  save  and  not  to  kill,  there 
were  not  many  token  or  killed;  the  greatest  slaughter, 
nccijnliiii^  to  Sir  James  Melville,  lieirij^  at  the  first 
rencounter  by  the  shot  of  some  troops  that  were 
planted  behind  the  dykes  at  the  beta  of  the  lane 
leading  up  to  the  village. 

Havliq^  takoi  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh from  Sir  James  Balfour,  the  regent  bestowed 
it  u|K»n  Grange,  who  appears  to  have  had  the  prin- 
cipal direction  of  affairs  Uuring  the  lime  that  Moray, 
h  the  intrigues  of  the  queen's  faction,  was 
up  to  the  conferences  at  Vork.  Lethington, 
sobtle^  resdcMi  and  chai^geablei  had  by  this  time 
turned  to  the  oneen's  skkr  iriion  he  almost  openly 
owned  during  tne  time  of  these  conferences,  and  he 
had  impose<l  upon  the  unsuspecting  disposition  of 
(Irange,  cnticin^j  him  into  a  kind  of  doubtful  neu- 
trality, which  had  an  unhappy  influence  upon  the 
public  cause,  and  ended  fatally  for  Grange  himself. 
Lethington  and  Sir  James  Balfour  having  been  both 
at  last  arrested  under  an  accusation  of  having  been 
C0M9ecned  in  the  king's  murder.  Grange  took  them 
bito  hto  own  hands  and  protected  them  in  the  caslle, 
which  he  refused  to  deliver  up  to  the  regent.  On 
the  murder  of  the  Regent  Moray  in  1570,  it  did  not 
Inunediatdij  appear  wliat  party  Grange  would  em> 
bcaoe;  It  was  evident,  however,  that  fat  tome  time 
fnevions  to  this  event  he  had  leaned  to  the  side  of 
the  iineen,  nnd  the  c.astle  of  Edinburgh  in  a  --hntt 
tune  lH-i,:inu-  ihc  resort  mk\  ;;cneri"il  rcndeivoui  ol  all 
who  o|i]K'>eii  tliL'  [>rirly  ol  the  prince 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  succcedmg  to  the  regency  was 
supported  by  Elinbeth,  who  sent  an  armymto  Scot- 
lana  for  that  purpose  and  to  retaliate  upon  some  of 
the  bolder  chieftains  who  had  made  inroads  Inio  the 

English  territoric,  jinr^culnrly  Hiicclcugh  and  Femi- 
htirst  Grange,  in  tlie  uuantiine,  by  the  orders  of 
the  queen's  faction,  who  now  assembled  parliaments 
of  their  own,  lilieratc^i  all  those  who  had  been  for- 
merly given  him  in  charge  as  prisoners,  for  their 
opposttion  to  the  Iting  in  the  person  of  the  regent 
These  dispersing  themselves  over  the  country,  some 

pretending  to  be  cmjdnycd  in  a  civil,  nrii'.  iiilicr<  in 
a  military  capacity,  earned  di>>cn»i()ii  ;ui(l  rcbcllitm 
along  with  them,  to  the  entire  mm  nf  ilie  niiserahie 
inhabitants.  Lord  Seton,  to  imimidate  the  citizens 
of  Edinboigh,  who  in  general  leaned  to  the  side  of 
the  kiqb  msembled  his  vassals  at  Uolyiood  House, 
whfle  the  HamHtons,  with  the  whofe  strength  of 
their  faction,  a.ssemble<l  at  l.inlithi;o«',  when  they 
made  a  sudden  and  uiiexpecleil  attack  upon  the 
Castle  of  Glasgow,  the  residence  nf  1  cTinox  the 
regent.  Coming  upon  the  place  by  surprise,  they 
nined  the  court  and  set  fire  to  the  great  hall;  but 
Vttj  were  soon  repulsed,  and  the  aoproach  of  the 
king's  army,  a  principal  parfof  whicn  was  English, 
compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Ifnniiituns 
suffere<l  most  severely  on  tins  occasion,  their  lan<ls 
in  Clydesdale  Injing  ravage'!,  Cadzow  pluiidereil,  atici 
the  town  of  Hamilton,  with  the  seat  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  burned  to  the  ground.  Nor  did  this  suffice; 
thejr  also  homed  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Chatcl- 
hemnlt  in  Linlithgow,  the  palace  of  KInnoul,  the 
house  of  Pardovan,  and  BjniCi  Kincnvil,  and  the 
chapel  of  Livingston. 

Grange,  meanwhile  acting  somewhat  dubiously, 
and  not  supporting  the  extreme  measures  of  either  ot  1 
the  parties,  was  ooofoonded  to  see  a  foreign  foe  in  | 


the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  Mary's  friends  used 
with  such  extreme  rigour;  and  afraid  of  Ivcing  en- 
trapped himself,  began  to  fortify  the  castle  with  all 
haj>te,  and  lay  in  everj'thing  necessary  for  a  siege. 
Lennox  in  the  meantime  summoned  an  army  in  the 
king's  name  to  attend  him,  with  twentv  days'  provi- 
sion, and  to  complete  his  equipments  he  applied  to 
Grange  for  some  field-pieces.  The  request  was, 
however,  refused,  under  a  pretence  that  he  would 
not  be  accessory  to  the  shedding  of  blcKxl.  The 
purpose  of  this  armament  was  to  interfere  with  a 

Eariiament  which  the  queen's  party  intended  to  have 
eld  at  Linlithgow,  whkh  It  diectaaUy  accomplished ; 
and  in  the  following  month  (October)  Lennox  held 
one  for  the  king  in  Edinburgh.  The  ituignia  of 
royalty  being  supposed  necessary  to  the  legality  of 
parliaments,  they  were  demanded  from  Grange,  who 
flatly  refused  them,  and  from  that  time  forth  he  was 
regarded  as  determinedly  hostile  to  tJwt  cause  for 
which  he  had  done  and  suffered  so  mudi.  Threadi 
the  mediation  of  Elizabeth,  however,  who  was  at  the 
time  amusing  Mary  and  her  friends  with  proposals 
for  restoring  her  to  some  jart  of  her  authority,  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  wa.s  agreed  upon  for  two 
months,  which  being  renewed  was  coo  tinned  tlU 
the  sncoeedinff  April,  1571. 

The  trace,  nowever,  was  not  sliictty  observed  hf 
cither  of  the  parties.  Fortresses  were  taken  and  re- 
taken on  lM)ih  sides  oftener  than  once,  and  in  the 
month  of  Apiil,  Dumbarton  Castle,  rcckoncti  im- 
pr^nable,  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  friends  of 
the  recent,  who,  on  a  sentence  of  foffanlture  in  ab- 
seno&  nan^ged  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  phue.  Alatoied  at  the 
f.ite  of  Dumbarton.  Grange  repaired  the  walls  of  the 
ensile,  cu!  nwayall  the  prominences  on  the  rock,  and 
-ni  i  ihc  l  the  b.uiks  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an 
escalade.  He  also  prepared  the  steeple  of  St.  Gdes 
for  receiving  a  twttery,  and  carriol  away  the  ordnance 
belon^ng  to  the  town.  His  brother  James  at  the 
same  time  arrived  from  Frsnce  with  "ten  thonsand 
crn\v:is  of  gold,  somcmurrions,  corslets,  hagbuts,  and 
wine,  whilk  was  saiflie  convoyit  from  Lcyth  be  the 
horsemen  and  soldiers  of  the  town."  All  men  who 
favoured  not  the  (|ueen  were  now  commanded  to 
leave  the  town,  and  even  lus  old  tried  friend  and 
fellow'suiferer,  John  Knox,  was  otiliged  to  quit  hit 
place,  which  was  supplic>tl  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of 
Galloway.  The  regent's  soldiers,  however,  took 
possession  of  some  ruinous  houses  close  to  the  walls, 
whence  they  annoyed  the  town.  There  was  now  an 
end  to  all  business;  public  worship  cea.sed,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  thundering  of 
aitiUeiy.  The  queen's  party  had  now.  however,  the 
pride  oT  also  holding  a  j  arliament  in  Edinbnigh, 
whicli  decl.Trci!  tlic  demission  of  Mary  null;  forbade 
any  intuM..'\ii.jn  !■  >  l)e  made  in  the  Presbyterian  rcK- 
gion :  and  afu  t  two  or  tliree  hours"  deliberation,  rode 
m  proccs.sion  from  the  Canongatc  to  the  castle,  hav- 
ing the  r^alia  borne  before  it.  Prayers  for  the  «iuc«» 
were  ordocd  by  this  meeting,  and  all  who  omitted 
them  were  forbidden  to  preach.  Doting  tiieae  pro- 
ceedings there  were  daily  skirmishes  on  the  streets^ 
.-ind  the  regent  still  kept  possession  of  Holyrood 
House.  In  the  month  <if  August,  in  this  year,  an 
envoy  arrived  from  the  King  of  France,  with  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition  for  Grange;  but  the  mooejT 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  regent.  In  the  ensuing 
month  Graiwe  laid  a  plan  for  seiring  the  regent  at 
Stirling,  ancT  bringing  him  safe  to  the  ca>tle,  which 
failed  of  success  only  throu;;h  the  im])rudcncc  ol  those 
who  conducted  it.  'I'hc  regent  was  actually  made  a 
prisoner,  and  on  the  road  for  l:,(linbufgh,  wiicD, 
princ^ially  throq^  the  valovr  of  ll«ta%  he  was 
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rescued,  but  shot  by  one  of  tbe  paitywben  tbqr nw 
they  could  not  cany  him  away.  David  Spras  of 
Wonniston,  who  had  him  in  charge,  and  used  every 
endeavour  to  save  him,  was  also  shot  in  revenge, 
though  the  wounded  regent  attempted  to  protect 
him.  This  was  unfortunate  for  Grange.  Mar  was 
immediately  elected  regent;  a  man  of  far  hiyher 
merit,  and  nnich  more  respected,  than  Lennox,  and 
in  still  greater  iavour  with  the  ministeis  of  Eliabeth: 
and  he  in  the  end  proved  too  strong  for  the  misled 
though  patriotic  Grange.  The  war  now  assumed  the 
most  ferocious  character.  Morton  destroyed  the 
whole  of  Cir.iu,;-.-',  viropt  tty  in  Fife.  Grange  on  the 
same  day  retaliated  by  burning  Dalkeith;  and  for 
upwards  of  two  months  Aqr  ledpiocalfy  hanged 
their  prisoners. 

The  distress  of  the  town  and  the  sanonnding  dis- 
tricts now  bcL-.imc  extreme;  the  poor  were  t-.irned 
w  ithout  the  y  iti-s,  and  the  empty  hou-.cs  pulled  down 
and  sold  for  Kiel;  a  stone  weight  being  sold  for  whal 
would  purchase  a  peck  of  meaL  Through  the  met  lia- 
tioD  of  tfie  Englidi  and  French  ambassadors  an 
wmiatke  was  at  last  agned  to,  and  all  the  differ- 
ences between  Morton  and  Grange  nearly  made  up. 
Through  the  intrigues  of  Maitland,  however,  who 
hail  gained  an  extraordinary  influence  over  him. 
Grange  rose  in  his  demands,  and  inithing  was  accom- 
plished further  than  a  renewal  of  the  truce.  In  the 
meantime  Mar,  who  was  a  sincere,  good  man,  and 
truly  devoted  to  the  public  interests,  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Morton,  a  man  of  great  address,  and 
the  mortal  enemy  of  Mailland.  11c  too,  liosvevcr, 
professed  to  desire  peace,  and  offered  the  same  terms 
as  Mar.  Grange  was  to  deliver  up  the  castle  in  six 
m<mths,  and  a  convention  was  called  to  consider  the 
means  of  cAecting  a  doable  peace.  Both  parties 
were  at  the  same  time  attemptmg  to  overreacn  each 
other.  Morton  thirsted  for  the  wealthy  estates  of 
some  of  the  queen's  adherents;  and  the  queen's  ad- 
herents wanted  to  gain  time,  in  the  hope  of  procur- 
ing effectual  aid  uom  France.  The  HamOlons, 
Huntly,  Aigyle.  and  their  followers,  were  now  weary 
of  tiie  war;  and  hi  a  meeting  at  PMh  accepted  of 
the  terms  ofTere*!  by  Morton,  and,  according  to  Sir 
James  Melville,  abandoned  Grange,  who  would  will- 
jiiidy  have  accciited  the  s,nne  terms;  but  from  that 
tune  forth  Morton  would  not  permit  the  offers  to  Ix; 
mentioned  to  him.  'fhe  day  of  the  truce  had  no 
sooner  expired  than  a  fiirioas  cumooade  was  com- 
menoed  m  Grange  on  the  town  from  the  castle.  He 
also  sbocuy  after,  on  a  stormy  night,  set  fire  to  the 
town,  and  kept  firing  upon  it  to  prevent  any  person 
coming  forth  to  exuiiguihh  the  flames;  a  jnece  of 
wanton  mischief,  which  procured  hira  nothmg  but 
an  additional  share  of  odium.  Beii^  invested  by 
the  Mar&hal  of  lierwick.  Sir  William  Dniiy,  with  an 
English  army,  the  garrison  was  soon  reduced  to  great 
straits.  Their  watt-r  was  scanty  at  best,  and  the  f.Uling 
of  one  of  the  chief  towers  choked  up  their  only  well. 
The  Spur,  a  building  of  great  strength,  but  imperfectly 
manned,  was  taken  by  storm,  with  the  loss  of  eu^t 
killed  and  twenty-three  wounded.  Sir  Robert  Mel- 
ville, along  with  Grange,  were,  after  beating  a  par- 
ley, let  over  the  walls  by  ropes,  for  the  gate  was 
choked  up  with  ru!>l)ish.  They  demanded  security 
for  their  lives  and  t'ortuncs,  and  that  Maitland  and 
Lonl  Hume  might  go  to  England,  Grange  l>eing 
permitted  to  go  or  stay  as  he  might  deem  best 
These  conditions  not  being  granted,  they  retunied  to 
the  garrison,  but  their  soldiers  refused  to  staml  a  new 
assault,  and  threatened  in  case  of  another  that  they 
would  hang  Lcthingtoti,  whom  tiu-y  rc;;arded  as  the 
cause  of  their  protracted  defence,  over  the  walL 
Nothing  remained  therefore  bat  an  unconditional 


surrender;  and  so  o<lious  were  the  garrison  to  the 
citizens,  that  an  escort  of  English  soldiers  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  than  ftom  the  rabble.  After  three 
days  they  were  all  made  prisoners.  Lethington  died 
suddenly,  through  means,  it  has  been  supposed,  of 
poison,  which  he  had  taki-n  of  his  own  accord. 
Grange,  Sir  James  Kirkaldy  (his  brother),  James 
Mossman  and  James  Leckie,  goldsmiths,  were 
banged  on  the  3a  of  August,  1573,  and  their  heads 
afterwards  set  np  on  the  most  promfaient  places  of 
the  castle-wall.* 

Thus  ignoniiniously  died  one  of  the  bravest  war- 
riors of  his  a^e;  the  dupe  of  a  volatile  ar.d  crafty 
statesman,  and  of  his  own  vanity  to  l)e  head  of  a 
party.  He  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  friends,  and 
during  its  first  days  of  peril  one  of  the  most  intrepid 
defenders,  of  the  Reformation.  Knox,  who  knew 
and  loved  him  well,  lamentetl  his  apostasy,  and  with 
that  sagacity  which  was  peculiar  to  his  character 
atlmoni>hed  him  of  the  is'^ue.  "  That  man's  soul  is 
dear  to  me,"'  said  Knox,  "and  I  would  not  willingly 
see  it  perish;  go  and  tell  him  from  me,  that  if  he 
persists  in  his  folly,  neither  that  crap  in  which  he 
miserably  confides,  nor  the  Carnal  wtt  of  that  man 
whom  he  counts  a  demi-god,  shall  save  him;  but  he 
shall  be  drapged  forth  and  hanged  in  the  face  of  the 
sun."  Kirkaldy  returned  a  contemptuous  answer 
dictated  by  Maitland;  but  he  remembered  the  warn- 
ing when  on  the  scaffold  with  tears,  and  listened 
with  eagerness  when  he  was  told  the  hope  that  Knox 
always  expressed,  that  though  the  work  of  grace 
upon  his  heart  was  sadly  obscured,  it  was  still  real, 
and  would  approve  itself  so  at  last;  of  which  he 
expressed  wltn  great  humility  his  own  sbicere  con* 
viction. 

KIRKWOOD,  James,  an  endnent  teacher  and 

writer  on  grammar,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth ccntur)',  was  born  near  Dutibar.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  education  are  unknown  ;  he  was  first 
schoolmaster  of  Linlithgow,  and  auhseqnently  of 
Kclsa  His  school  at  Linlithgow  was  one  of  con> 
siderable  reputation,  and  he  would  a|n>ear  to  have 
bi^en  intnisted,  like  many  teachers  of  the  present 
tlay,  with  pupils  who  boarilcd  in  his  house.  The 
celebrateil  John,  scc<Mid  Marl  of  Stair,  was  thus 
educated  by  him.  1  he  first  work  ascertained  to 
have  Ixen  published  by  him  was  an  £asy  Grammar 
of  the  Latin  language,  which  af^ieared  at  Glasgow 
in  1674.  In  1677  he  published  at  London  an  octavo 
fasciculus  of  Sentences  for  the  use  of  learners.  In 
the  succeeding  year  apj>care<.l  his  CcKipcudiuvt  of 
Khetoric,  to  which  w.as  addc<l  a  small  treatise  on 
Analysis.  After  the  Revolution  he  wxs  sent  for  by 
the  parliamentar)'  commissioners  for  colleges,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord-president  Stair;  and  his  advice  was 
taken  about  the  best  Latin  grammar  for  the  Scottish 
•schools.  The  lord-president  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  Z'<'j/V////'<r.  lie  answered,  ".\  vcr\- unfit 
grammar;  but  by  some  pains  it  might  Ix:  made  a 
good  one."  The  Lord  Crossrig  desiring  him  to  be 
more  plain  on  dlis  point,  he  nid,  **My  lord-presi- 
dent,  if  its  superfluities  were  rescinded,  the  deliectS 
supplied,  the  intricacies  clearc<l,  the  errors  rectified, 
and  the  method  aiiundcd,  it  might  pass  for  an  exod- 
lent  grammar."  I  hc  lord-president  afterwards  sent 
for  him,  and  told  him  it  was  the  desire  of  the  com- 
missioners that  he  shoidd  immediately  reform  DeS' 
fauUr,  as  he  had  proposed;  as  they  knew  none  fitter 
for  the  task.   He  accoidta^y  publislied,  in  169$, 
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a  revised  edition  of  Dapauter,  whidi  conHmwd  to 

Ih.'  commonly  used  in  schools  (ill  it  was  su]>erscded 
by  Kudilimaii's  KuJnm-nts.  Kirkwoix]  was  a  man 
of  wit  and  fimcjt  as  well  as  of  Icirntn^  ;  and  having 
(alien  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  his  patrons 
the  magistrates,  which  ended  in  his  dismission^  he 
took  revcnn  by  pttbliahing  a  ntirical  pamphlet,  en- 
titled Tke  Twenty-seven  Gods  ef  Linlttk^cnv,  meaning' 
thereby  the  twenty-sc%'en  mi'mhcrs  of  ilic  town- 
council.  He  appears  to  have  alterwards  been  chosen 
scboolmiter  ai  kebo^  whece  he  probably  died. 

KNOX,  John,  the  most  eminent  promoter  of  the 
Keformation  in  Scotlaodt  was  )>orn  at  Haddington 
in  the  year  1505.  Hb  fiithcr,  thou^di  himselXa  nuw 
of  no  note,  was  descended  from  tlu-  .ineicnt  liou^c 
of  kanfurly  in  the  bhire  of  Renfrew.  Of  the  niotlicr 
of  the  great  reformer  nothing  farther  is  known  thiui 
that  her  name  was  Sinclair—  a  name  which  he  -fre- 
quently used  in  afkerJUi^  when  to  haVe  subscribed 
hit  own  would  have  exposed  him  to  danger:  ihtis 
many  of  his  letters  in  times  of  trouble  are  siqned 
"Jotin  Sinclair."  'riuiu|.;h  a  man  of  no  rank  in  , 
MKicly,  his  father  would  yet  seem  to  liave  been 
l)os>e>scd  of  a  competency  beyond  that  of  the  onUn* 
aiY  class  uf  the  peasant^  of  the  timef^  if  aadi  an 
inference  be  penniitod  from  tlie  dicamslaiibe  df  Ms 
having  eiven  his  son  an  education  which  was  .then 
attainable  only  by  a  very  few.  This  \s,  a  point,  how^ 
ever,  on  which  there  li.as  l>een  also  much  dispute ; 
some  representing;  his  fiarents  as  in  a  "mean  condi- 
tion," others  as  pci>on>  of  extensive  property.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  conditioo  of  his  jparaats— 
a  matter  of  littlemoAient— there  is  no  dooCt  regard, 
ing  the  only  circum.stanoe  .of  any  importar. 
nected  with  the  nuestioii,  namely,  that  he  il  .  .  , 
a  lilxTal  education. 

Hi^  course  of  learning  begai{  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Haddington^  where  he^aoqalrea-the  ele. 
meats  of  the  Latin  language,  •TJHewas  afterwards 
about  die  year  1534,  sent  tft'^  iHliversity  of  St. 
Andrews.  From  the  circiim>t.Tr.ic  of  ii' 
*'John  Knox"  appearing  on  the  list  of  matru  ul.ued 
students  fur  the  ye.u  1520,  m  the  (ila^^juw  College, 
it  has  been  presumed  that,  he  stuthed  tiierc  also,  and 
this,  as  appears  by  the  dates,  four  years  previous  tu 
his  going  to  SL.Andrews;-but  the  wppositian  thai 
this  Tohn  Knox  was  4he  refenA&  is  nrach  wealeened 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Knoxcs  <jf  K.mfurly, 
the  house  from  which  his  tatiier  was  descended. 
Were  ciiucated  at  the  univer^ityof  t  ila^i^nw.  Amongst 
the  Ixst  of  these  of  any  note  were  Andrew  Knox, 
Bishop  of  the  Isles,  and,  after  him,  his  son  and  SttC- 
cesegir,  Sir  Thomas  Kncnu  In  Uw  absmcev  there* 
fore^  of  all  other  evidence,  this  circumstance  In  the 

life  of  the  reformer  must  Ix;  held  as  extremely  cloubt- 
ful,  especially  as  no  allusion  is  made  to  it,  citlicr  liy 
himself,  liis  contemporaries,  or  any  of  the  earlier 
writers  who  have  tpokcu  of  him.  Knox,  when  he 
went  to  St.  Andrewi,  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  ag^  and  wai  yet  ^distinguished  by  any  indica- 
tions of  that  peculiar  character  and  tem|HT,  or  that 
talent,  which  afterwards  made  him  so  conspicuous. 
His  literary  pursuits  had  hitherto  been  limited  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  Ijilin  language,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  being  almost  unknown  in  Scotland,  although 
at  an  after  period  of  life  Knox  acqnired  them  botL 
His  removal  to  St.  Andrews,  liowever,  opened  up 
new  sources  of  learning  and  of  knowledge.  John 
Mair,  a  celebrated  tloctorof  the  Sorhonne,  who  had 
studied  at  the  colleges  of  England  and  i'aris,  was 
then  principal  of  St  Salvator's  College,  St.  An- 
drews. He  was  a  man  of  no  great  strength  of  mind, 
nor  of  vesy  bi^  attaianents}  bat  he  had  while  ia 
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Paris  imbibed,  and  he  now  boldty  Incntcated,  dvil 

and  reli^'ious  principles  directly  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  the  times.  He  denied  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  held  that  he  was  amen* 
able  to  a  general  council,  which  might  not  only  re» 
bukeand  restrain  him,  but  even  depose  him  from 
his  digai^.  He  laeld  that  papal  excommunications 
were  of  no  foree,  unless  pronounced  on  just  and 
vali<l  gronnrls,  ami  that  tithes  were  not  of  divine 
origin.  He,  l>esides,  fcarle>»ly  censured  the  avance 
and  ambition  of  the  clergy.  And  with  regard  to 
civil  matters,  his  opinions  were  no  less  daring,  and 
not  less  boldly  inculcated.  He  taught  his  pupils  to 
consider  kings  as  liaving  no  other  right  to  their  eleva- 
tion but  what  proceeded  from  their  )>c(iplc,  to  whom 
they  Were  amenable  for  their  conduct,  and  liy  whom 
liiey  might  be  judicially  j>roceeded  against.  Such 
were  some  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Alair;  and  that 
tbev  had, taken  a  strong  hold  of  Knox,  who  was  one 
of  bis-  ptipils,  his  after-life  toflkientlv  shows.  For 
we  iinu  him,  with  the  coursge  wlucn  belonged  to 
his  character,  practising  himsd^  and  sliowing  otliera 
)  how  to  pnctiieb  tliat  which  hk  pieoeptor  only 
taught. 

In.tlie  studies  of  the  times  Knox  now  made  rapid 
p(ogresa.x  He  was  created  Master  of  Arts,  and  or- 
chdned  a  priest  belbR  he  liad  attained  the  age  (twenty- 

five)  appointexl  b)tlhe|nnno-law  for  receiving  ordina- 
tion. It  will  not'ipcaAapa  be  lost  time  to  pause 
for  a  moment  at  this  period  of  his  life,  since  it  {>ic  - 
!>ents  us  with  the  interesting  sight  ol  a  great  mind 
slumberini'  in  its  strebgtli,  and  noconsdous  at  once 
of  the  dantnessrwith  which- it  was  surroondcd,  and 
of  there  being  a  brighter  and  a  better  world  beyomi 
•'  •  n.Tirow  precincts  whicli  it  had  li-en  taught  to 
I  ■  isidci  as  tnc  utmost  Imuis  of  its  ran.  c.  Here  we 
hiul  the  great  reforiiicr.  p.issivcly  ;vu.  without  re- 
mark or  obiection,  becoming  a  minister  of  that 
church  whicn-  he  was  aftenrards  to  overtura  and 
erase  firom  his  native  soil;- becoming  a  minister  of 
that  'religion- which  he -was  sAer^nms  to  drive  firom 
il.i  I.iihI,  witli  a  violence  wliich  )k  l>oth  the 
kingdom  and  the  throne.  .\  littK  longer,  liowr>er. 
.and  we  ftml  this  mighty  mind  emerging  gradu.iiiy 
l)ut  majestically  into  the  light  of  day.  The  discovery 
had  been  made  that  there  lay  a  wider  and  a  fairer 
region  beyond  th6  bomde  ef  tiK  nrisoo-hoose^  and 
Knox  hastened  hfansdf  to  sede  and  to  pofait  out  the 

way  to  others. 

He  soon  bet'wk  himself  to  the  study  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers  of  the  C  hnstian  church;  ami,  in 
the  works  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  found  the  doc- 
trines and  tenets  wluch  e^ted  tint  revolution  in 
his  religions  sentiment^  afiennutdt  pradactive  of 
such  imnortant  results.  He  was  now  In  the  tUrtictlt 
year  of  his  age,  but  he  did  not  either  ])ublldy aVOir 
the  change  wiiicli  had  taken  place  in  his  religioQS 
creed,  or  attempt  to  impress  it  ujxjn  others,  for 
several  years  afterwards.  In  the  meantime  the  work 
of  refbrmatioa  bad  been  making  irregular  but  rapid 
progress.  Patrick  Hamilton  had  already  preached 
the  new  faith  in  Scotland,  and  had  fallen  a  martyr 
to  its  doctrines,  and  several  others  of  not  Ic.ss  zeal, 
liut  of  less  note,  had  sharetl  a  similar  fate.  Copies 
of  the  Scriptures  were  now  surrcplitioiisiy  intrcKliiccd 
into  the  kingdom,  and  eagerly  read  by  those  into 
whose  hands  they  fdl.  Poets  employed  thdr  ftsein* 
ating  powers  in  bringing  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
its  ministers  into  contempt.  Tlje  effect  of  all  this 
was  a  violent  aijitalion  nl  tlie  ]uililic  mind.  The 
reformed  doctrines  were  cvcrywlicrc  ^x)ken  of  aiMl 
discussed,  lliey  became  the  topics  of  oonunon  coo- 
versation,  and  were  the  themes  of  disqoisitioo  amongst . 
the  learned.  It  wai  at  thb  GriUcal  period,  abM 
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the  year  1 542,  in  the  midst  of  this  feverish  excite- 
ment of  pubhc  opinion,  that  Knox  first  stepped  into 
the  arena  as  a  combatant  in  the  cause  o  f  the  new 
faith.  He  was  still  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the 
coll^  of  St.  Andrews,  but  he  availed  himself  of  the 
ii|>|H)itunitics  which  this  appointim-iU  afTorded  of 
duseminating  his  doctrines  amongst  Ins  pupils,  whom 
he  tanght  to  look  with  abliurrcnce  and  contempt  on 
the  conrapttoni  and  errors  of  the  Romish  church. 
Tboagh  focb  opinions  were  now  spicadini^  widely, 
md  were  made  matter  of  ordinary  diacttHioa,  their 
abettors  were  not  yet  by  any  means  safe  from  the 
vengeance  of  tlio  Kwniish  ecclesiastics,  who  were  still 
struggling  hard  to  huppros  the  heresies  which  were 
CVGiywheve springing  up  in  the  land,  and  threatening 
the  tpeedy  min  of  thor  church.  Knox's  case  was 
too  iMrked  and  too  oonmienons  an  Inttance  of  de- 
fect ion  to  esca[)e  for  any  length  of  time  some  proof 
of  that  wrath  which  it  was  so  well  calculated  to 
excite,  lie  was  degraded  from  the  priestlvKKl,  ha«l 
sentence  passed  against  him  as  a  heretic,  ami  only 
escaped  assassination  by  fleeing  frnm  .st.  Andrew^, 
that  fiue  haviiw  been  marked  oat  for  him  hv  Cardmal 
Beaton.  On  leavine  St.  Andrews  Knox  Rmnd  ])ro- 
tection  in  the  family  of  Dougl.xs  of  Langniddrie, 
where  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.  Here, 
Douglas  hinr.-vclf  being  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 
new  faith,  Knox  continued  to  preach  the  doctrines 
which  had  driven  him  from  St.  Andrews;  and  in 
these  doctrines  he  not  only  instructed  the  tunily 
with  whidi  he  Ihred,  but  also  the  people  m  tKe 
neighbourhooti,  whom  he  invited  to  attend  his  pre- 
lections. Krom  the  con>c<piences  which  must  in- 
fa!ld>ly  have  atKMnlol  this  perseverance  in  clisseniinat- 
ing  principles  so  inimical  to  the  church,  Knox  was 
only  saved  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  who 
was  assassinated  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1546.  Though,  by  the  death  of 
IkMloii,  Knox  pr< .!.:ilily  escaiJetl  the  utmost  severities 
which  |)relacy  could  inilict,  he  yet  did  not  escai>e  all 
visitation  from  its  wrath.  John  Hamilton,  the  suc- 
cessor of  beatot),  sought  his  destruction  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  his  predecessor  bad  done,  compelling 
him  to  Hee  Irom  place  to  place,  and  to  seek  bis  safety 
in  concealment.  A  p  p  rchensive  of  fidling  at  butt  Into 
the  haniK  nf  lii^  <i)einic«,  he,  after  having  led  a 
vagrant  and  inist  iahle  life  for  many  months,  at  length 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  castle  of  St.  An<]re«s, 
which  had  l>een  in  the  pos.session  of  the  cardinal's 
assassins  since  the  period  of  his  death,  and  which 
they  bad  held  out  i^auist  rraeated  attempts  of  the 
Earl  of  Arnui,  tfien  Regent  of  Scothmd,  to  take  it. 
Knox  entered  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  at  the  time 
of  Easter,  1 547.  This  step  he  lia<l  been  prevailed 
upon  to  take  by  two  of  his  warmest  friends,  the 
lairds  of  Lai^niddrie  an<l  Urmiston,  at  a  time  when 
he  had  himsw  determined  to  retire  to  Ciermany. 

The  circonwtsnce  of  Knox's  having  taken  shelter, 
on  this  occasion,  with  the  assassins  of  Beaton,  has 

i;  \  cn  rise  to  reflections  on  his  character,  involving 
charges  of  the  niost  serious  nature.  .Some  of  then> 
are  wholly  unfounded,  others  unreasonable.  He 
has  been  accused  of  being  one  of  the  conspirators 
who  projected  the  death  of  Beaton ;  which  is  totally 
unsupported  by  any  evidence,  and  must  therefore, 
in  common  justice,  be  utterly  rejected.  He  has  been 
said  to  have  made  himself  accessory  to  the  crime  of 
the  cardinal's  murder  by  taking  shelter  amongst  those 
by  whom  it  was  perpetrated— a  most  unreasonable 
and  tmwarrantable  conclusion.  His  own  life  was 
in  imminent  danger,  and  he  naturally  sought  shelter 
where  it  was  most  likely  to  be  found,  without  refer- 
ence  to  place  or  circumstances,  and  we  cannot  see 
lij!  wIibI  miciiiimt'hcfoiild  itf  rfdwcctl  tothe^^^lf'i'ft'^ 


of  either  sacrificing  his  own  life  or  submitting  to  l>e 
accused  as  an  accessory  to  murder ;  the  one  consc- 
quence  threatening  him  by  his  remaining  at  large, 
the  other  by  his  fleeing  to  a  place  of  reftige.  He  has 
been  accused  of  vindicating  the  deed  in  his  writings. 
This  length  he  certainly  has  gone  ;  but,  considering 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  such  vindica- 
tion on  the  part  of  Knox  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  nor  is  it  calciUated  to  excite  much  reasonable 
prejudice  against  him.  Beaton  eagerly  sought  his 
fife;  he  was  nis  personal  enemy,  and  a  relentless  and 
cruel  enemy  to  all  who  were  of  the  same  faith.  If, 
llRTefiire,  we  are  called  uiKin  to  dis.ijiprove  of  Knox's 
justihcation  of  the  death  of  Beaton,  we  should  at  the 
same  time  be  permitted  to  remark  that  it  was  nn 
event  which  he  had  but  little  reason  to  regret. 

After  entering  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  Knox 
resumed  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  and  proceeded  to 
instruct  his  pupils  as  before.  He  also  resumetl  his 
lectures  on  the  Scriptures,  and  regularly  catecliise<l 
his  hearers  in  the  parish  church  of  the  city.  Hither- 
to Knox's  apfiearances  as  a  disciple  and  teacher  of 
the  reformed  doctrines  had  been  rather  of  a  private 
character,  or  at  least  only  before  select  aodtence^ 
such  as  his  own  class  of  pupils,  or  a  few  neighbours 
congrcgateil  together,  as  at  I-angniddrie.  He  was 
now,  however,  about  to  come  forward  in  a  more 
public,  or  at  least  more  formal,  capacity.  At  the 
lime  that  he  sought  refuge  In  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
drews there  were  thrae  penons  of  note  there,  all 
sealoos  reforaien,  who  had  also  fled  to  it  as  a  sane* 

tuary.  The>e  were  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount, 
Henry  Baln.aves  of  Hallhill,  and  John  Rough,  a 
CLicKr.itcd  reformc'l  iirr.ulicr,  and  who  was  at  this 
moment  publicly  preaching  in  St.  Andrews.  These 
|)ersoiis  were  so  much  struck  with  Knox's  talents 
and  his  manner  of  instructing  his  papU%  that  they 
earnestly  exhorted  him  to  come  pnhlicly  foniirard  as 
a  preacher  of  the  refonned  doctrines.  This,  how. 
ever,  Knox  declined;  not  from  any  unwillnigncss  to 
expose  himself  to  the  dangers  uluch  then  attcmlcd 
the  discharge  of  such  a  duty,  nor  from  any  reluctance 
to  devote  himself  to  the  great  cause  which  he  had 
cspouscti,  and  of  which  be  was  afterwards  so  singular 
a  promoter;  but  lifom  a  feeling  of  diffidence  In  his 
own  jK)\vcrs,  and  a  deep  sense  of  tlie  awful  imi>ort- 
ance  <if  the  charge  to  which  he  was  im  itrd;  he  besides 
ei'.tertaintd  some  scruples  as  to  the  ng\daiity  of  the 
call  w  hich  was  now  made  upon  him,  and,  with  a 
conscientiousness  and  feeling  of  ddicacy  which  t>e- 
came  his  religious  professions^  expicsaed  a  fear  that 
hit  coming  rarward  as  a  preacher,  on  the  snmmons 
of  only  two  or  three  individuals,  might  be  deemed 
an  intrusion  into  the  sai  red  office  of  the  ministry. 

Iteiit  on  their  ol'ieit.  however,  the  three  persons 
alxne  named,  without  Knox's  knowledge,  consulted 
with  the  mcmtH.'rs  of  the  church  in  which  Rough 
preached,  and  the  result  was  the  fixinig  cf  a  certain 
day  when  Knox  should,  in  the  name  and  in  the  fiice 

of  the  whole  cringregation,  becallcd  ujion  by  the  mouth 
of  their  preacher  to  accept  the  ollicc  o(  the  ministry. 
On  the  day  appointed,  aiui  while  Knox  was  yet 
wholly  unaware  of  what  was  to  take  place,  Rough, 
after  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  election  of  miniSteiBp 
in  wluch  he  maintained  the  right  of  a  congwgatfcwv 
however  small  its  numbers,  to  elect  its  own  pastor 
(and  he  farther  maintained  that  it  was  sinful  to  refuse 
to  obey  such  a  call  w  hen  made) ;  then  smldenly  turn- 
ing  to  Knox — "Brother,"  he  said,  "you  shall  not  be 
offended  although  I  speak  unto  you  that  which  I 
have  in  charge,  even  from  all  those  that  arc  here 
present,  whicn  is  this — In  the  name  of  God  and  of 
hb  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  name  of  all  that  pce> 
sently  call  yon  by  my  mouth,  I  charge  you  that  yon 
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refuse  not  this  holy  vocation,  but,  as  you  tender  the 
glory  (if  GoiJ,  tlic  increase  of  Clirisl's  kiii^jdoni,  the 
uhliLvilinn  of  your  lircthrcii,  ami  the  comfort  of  mc, 
whom  yoa  unilen.tand  well  enough  to  be  oppressed 
by  the  multitude  of  labours,  that  yon  Uke  die  public 
orooe  and  cbasM  of  preaching,  eves  M  you  look 
to  avoid  God*t  heavy  displeasure,  and  desire  that  he 
shall  multiply  his  graces  unto  you."  Turning  now 
to  the  congregation,  "  Was  not  this  your  charge 
unto  me?"  he  said,  "and  do  ye  not  approve  tins 
vocation?"  "It  was^  and  we  approve  it,"  was  the 
reply.  Deeply  faapnMed  with  the  circumstance. 
Knox  made  an  attempt  to  address  the  audience,  Uiu 
his  feelings  overcame  him;  he  burst  into  tear ami 
rushed  out  of  the  churcli.  Though  not  without  the 
hesitation  and  the  doiiljts  and  fears  of  an  ingenuous 
and  religious  mind,  Knox  accepted  the  char^^c  thus 
solemnly  and  strikingly  imposed  upon  him,  and  on 
an  aptpointed  day  appeared  in  the  pulpit.  On  this 
occasion,  a  highly  interesting  one,  as  being  the  first 
public  appearance  of  the  great  reformer  as  a  preacher 
of  the  K'»s]kI,  he  i,M\<'  "'lit  tlio  twenty-fourth  and 
twenty-fifth  verse-,  ut  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel 
— a  choice  which  shows  the  great  changes  which 
he  already  anticipated  in  the  religious  establish- 
ments of  the  lano,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
he  looked  forward  to  the  result  of  the  contest  now 
bej^n  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  sermon 
wiiich  he  preached  on  this  occasion  sul  jeetcd  hini  to 
the  high  displeasure  of  the  church  dignitaries ;  he  and 
Rough  were  summoned  before  a  convention  of 
learned  men  to  answer  for  the  heretical  doctrines 
whidi  they  entertained  and  fmmralgated.  In  the 
controversy  which  took  place  inthisassemblybetwecn 
Knox  and  the  person  apjwinted  to  dispute  with  him, 
a  grayfriar  of  the  name  of  Arhukill,  oii  the  various 
points  at  issue,  the  former  so  utterly  discomfited  his 
exponent,  and  so  strongly  established  his  own  posi- 
tionii  tliat  die  Komiih  cki^r,  resigning  all  hones  of 
maintaining  their  gnnrnd  either  hr  scriptnnu  ap* 
|icals  or  by  force  of^reasoning,  carefully  avoided  fur 
the  future  all  such  cxhibiUons  of  public  dispul.ition. 
The  caMle  of  St.  Andrews,  in  which  Knox  still 
found  refuge,  was  soon  after  this  (June,  1547)  be- 
sieged tiy  a  French  6eet,  whidi  had  been  despatched 
from  France  to  assist  the  governor  in  iu  reaoction, 
and  after  a  stoat  resistance  of  several  weelcsP  dura* 
tinn,  the  gnnison  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  and 
all  within  It  \\erenia<le  prixinersof  war.  Knvix  and 
all  the  others  who  were  taken  with  him  were  carrie<l 
on  tx>ard  the  French  ships,  which  soon  afterwards 
proceeded  with  then  to  France.  On  their  arrival 
there  the  greater  part  of  them  were  distributctl 
throughout  different  prisons,  but  Knox,  with  two  or 
three  oihf:>,  were  detained  on  board  the  galleys  in 
the  Loire  dunnj^  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  winter. 
His  confinement  on  ship-huani  alto^^-ether  extended 
to  nineteen  months.  At  the  end  of  liiat  long  periwl 
his  liberation  toolc place ;  and  the  cause  i>  ascertained 

to  have  been  the  intercession  of  Julward  VI.  employed 
in  his  behalC 

On  ol>taining  his  liberty  Knox  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Knglan<l,  where  the  Kefonnation  was 
making  considerable  progress,  untler  the  auspices  of 
Archbisllop  Cranroer  and  other  powerful  persons  in 
that  kingdom.  Knox's  reputation  as  a  preacher  and 
sealous  reformer  was  already  well  knovm  to  Cranmer 
and  his  colleagues,  who  were  not  lonf;  in  finding  him 
suitable  employment.  He  was  despatched  by  the 
privy-council  to  Berwick  to  preach  l!ie  reformed  doc- 
trines, and  was  allowed  a  salary  for  his  maintenance. 
Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  daily  strengthening 
the  great  cause  in  whidt  he  was  embarked,  and 
wealccningthatofitsoi^KUients.   Dnring  this  petiod 


ton  great  numbers  were  converted  by  hi^  powerful 
reasoning  and  impressive  eloquence;  nor  were  the 
good  elTcct->  of  Ills  inini-try  confined  to  the  effecting 
a  beneficial  change  in  the  religious  sentiments  of  his 
hearers ;  their  morals  and  manners  were  also  greatJj 
improved  fay  the  ibcoe  of  his  cxampk^  and  the  stifle* 
ing  truths  exhibited  in  his  precepts.  While  in  Ber> 
wiek,  Knox  was  involved  in  antither  controversy  or 
public  disputation  similar  to  that  in  which  he  had 
l>een  cnga{;ed  in  St.  Andrews.  The  scene  on  this 
occa^sion  was  Newcastle,  whither  he  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  appear  before  aa 
asiemUjr  of  the  learned  men  of  his  cathedral  to  di»- 
cnss  the  doctrines  which  he  taught.  These  Knox 
defendetl  with  his  usual  ability,  and  with  his  usual 
success.  He  retiretl  triumphant  from  the  debate, 
leaving  his  opponents  silenced  ami  confoundetl  by 
the  ingenuity  and  strength  of  his  aipunents,  and 
the  fervour  and  energy  of  his  eloquence. 

His  reputation  was  now  daily  spreading  wider  and 
wider,  and  so  highly  did  the  privy-council  appreciate 
the  value  of  his  services,  that  they  conferred  on  him 
in  December,  1551,  a  singular  mark  of  their  appro- 
bation, by  appointing  him  one  of  the  king's  cliap- 
lains.  While  residing  in  Berwick  Knox  ibrmed  an 
acquaintance  with  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Mar- 

{'ory  Bowes.  This  lady  afterwards  became  his  wife, 
>ut  without  the  consent  of  her  father,  who  could 
never  be  inducetl  to  approve  of  the  connection.  He, 
however,  had  a  warm  friend  in  the  young  lady's 
mother,  who  not  only  cave  her  sanction  to  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter,  but  used  every  effort,  though 
winionl  dfeet,  to  reconcile  her  husboiid  to  tne  union. 
Family  pride,  together  with  some  differences  of 
oiiinion  in  religious  matters,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  Mr.  Bowes'  objection  to  accept 
the  reformer  as  a  son-in-law.  As  a  natural  result, 
the  malevolence  of  Knox's  enemies,  those  who  ad- 
hered to  Popery,  kept  pace  with  tbie  success  which 
attended  his  dforts  against  the  Rooddi  dmidi. 
They  narrowly  watched  his  every  word  and  action, 
and  at  length  laying  hold  of  some  expressions  of  a 
political  nature  which  they  conceived  might  be  cm* 
ployed  to  his  prejudice,  they  denounccii  him  to  the 
pfivy«C0UnciL  In  consequence  of  this  charge,  which 
WW  Mmported  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
entertained  a  personal  dislike  to  Knox,  he  was  sun. 
moncd  up  to  l.ondon.  The  result,  however,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  favourable  to  him.  He  not  only 
convinced  the  council  of  the  upright nt"ss  of  his  inten- 
tions and  the  malice  of  his  accusers,  but  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  yet  greater  degree  of  favaorwidl  that  body 
than  he  had  before  enjoyed.  lie  was  appointed  to 
preadi  to  the  court,  and  gave  sodi  satisfiuiion  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  that  the  privy-council  defer, 
mined  to  invite  him  to  preach  in  London  and  the 
southern  counties  during  the  following  year.  They 
offered  him  tlie  living  of  All-Hallows  111  the  city. 
He,  however,  declined  tlm^ipoinlment,  as  also  that 
of  a  bishopric^  which  was  aooo  afterw  ards  tendered 
him  at  the  special  request  of  the  king,  by  whom  he 
was  much  esteemed.  Tliesc  splendid  otters  of  pro- 
motion he  refused  lor  conscience'  sake— there  being 
several  things  connected  with  the  I-.ngli>h  ecclesias. 
tical  establishment  repugnant  to  the  faith  which  iie 
had  adopted,  such  as  the  lending  of  homilies,  the 
chanting  of  matins  and  even-eoog^  the  pravalenoe  of 
pluralities,  &e. 

In  the  meantime  the  king,  Fdward  \"L.  who  had 
cvincc'l  So  much  readiness  to  patroni/e  our  reformer, 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  most  sanguin- 
ary and  relentless  enemies  which  the  reformed  reli- 
i^ion  had,  during  any  period,  to  contend  with.  This 
was  Mary.  The  acoeasiott  of  this  priaccaB  to  the 
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tfirone  totally  altcrcfl  Knox's  situation  and  his  views. 
Her  bigotry  an<i  ]>crsccution  icon  made  Ea^and 
unsafe  for  him  to  live  in  it. 

Finding  his  danger  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
hnminmt,  heat  length  came  to  the  teaolutton,  though 
not  wtthout  much  reluctance,  of  redriac  ^  CoO' 
tineiit ;  .m'l  m.iking  choice  of  FnUMXt  pioceeded 
Dieppe  in  th.it  l<int;tiom  in  tlic  year  1554-  Here  he 
rem.iincd  till  the  latter  end  of  the  following  year, 
occasionally  vihiting  Geneva,  then  the  residence  of 
the  odebiated  Calvin,  with  whom  he  fonaed  a  close 
intiimqr.  At  the  latter  eml  of  the  autumn  of  1555 
Knox  returned  to  Scotland,  induced  by  the  tern- 

Krary  f.ivnur  which  the  queen-dowager,  Mary  of 
irrainc,  had  extended  to  the  Protestants  in  her 
dominion&  As  this  favour,  however,  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  feehng  of  regard  for  those  who  had 
adopted  the  newfaitl^  but  was  employed  as  a  means 
of  checking  the  deiCT  who  had  been  aveise  to  the 
dowager's  obtaining  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  it 
was  nf  short  duration,  and  lasted  only  so  long  as  that 
princess  tiiought  it  necessary  to  her  interois.  In  the 
meantime  Knox  was  zealously  and  industriously  em- 
ployed in  disseminating  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
ret^ioB.  He  went  from  place  to  place  preaching 
the  gospel,  and  gradually  mcreasing  the  number  of 
his  disciples,  amongst  whom  he  was  soon  able  to 
reckon  some  of  the  first  persons  in  the  kingdom. 
While  thus  employed,  hf  "cccivcd  an  invitation  from 
an  English  congregation  a(.  Geneva  to  l>ecome  their 
pastor.  With  this  invitation  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  comply,  and  accordingly  proceedea  thither  in  the 
month  of  July,  1556.  I^Ie  was  on  this  occasioil  ac- 
oompanieo  by  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  the  hus- 
band of  the  latter  being  now  dead.  On  learning  that 
he  had  left  Scotland,  the  clergj-  there  proceeded  to 
evince  those  feelings  regarding  him  which  they  had 
not  dared  to  avow,  or  at  least  to  act  upon,  while  he 
was  present  Knowing  that  he  oould  not  appear, 
they  summoned  him  before  them,  passed  sentence 
against  him  in  absence,  adjudging  nis  body  to  the 
Hames,  and  his  soul  to  tlamnatioti.  The  first  part 
of  the  sentence  they  made  a  show  of  carrying  into 
effect,  by  causing  his  effigy  to  ]x  burned  at  the  cross 
of  Edinburgh.  On  retching  Geneva  he  imme- 
diately took  charge  of  hit  congregation,  and  spent 
the  two  following  years  in  promoting  their  spiritual 
interests.  This  was  perhaps  the  happiest  period  of 
Knox's  life.  He  lived  upon  the  most  afTectionatc 
footing  with  the  members  of  his  church,  by  all  of 
whom  he  was  greatly  beloved.  He  enjoyed  the 
■odcty  and  friendship  of  Calvin,  and  the  other 
miabten  of  the  dcjr;  and  to  com  plete  his  felicity,  he 
lived  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  a  happiness 
of  which  he  had  hitherto  had  but  a  small  share. 
Xo  degree  of  enjoyment,  however,  or  of  earthly 
felicity,  could  wean  him  from  the  desire  of  pro- 
moting the  Reformation  in  his  native  country;  to  this 
he  continued  to  look  forward  with  unabated  eager- 
ness, and  only  waited  for  mote  fiivowaUe  times  to 
gratify  this  niiing  passion  of  his  life. 

When  he  had  liccn  about  two  years  In  Geneva, 
the  long-cherished  wishes  of  our  rcfoniier  to  exercise 
bis  ministry  in  his  native  land  seemed  about  to  be 
tealiaed.  Two  persons,  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  the 
one  named  James  Sym^  the  other  James  Barron, 
arrived  in  ueneva  with  a  letter  signed  by  the  Earl 
of  Glencaim,  the  lonls  Lorn  and  Erskine,  and  Lord 
Tames  Stewart,  an  illegitimate  son  of  James  V.,  and 
aftcrwanls  li.irl  of  Moray,  inviting  bun  to  return  to 
.Scotland.  Knox  immediately  obeyed  the  call,  and 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  Dieppe  on  his  way  to  Scot- 
land, when  he  received  letters  from  the  latter  country 
containing  the  moat  diMoan^liag  aocouBti  of  the  atate 
VOUU. 
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of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  Protestant  interest  there. 
Grieved  and  disappointed  beyond  ex]>re.vsion,  he 
again  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  remained  for 
another  year.  During  this  period  he  assisted  in 
making  a  new  translation  of  tne  Bible  into  English, 
and  also  published  Ms  ZWiC/r  if  the  Queen  Regeul,  his 
Afffllatwn  and  F.xhorl,tlkm,  and  Tin  First  Blast  0/ 
Ike  Trumf^l  ai^aiitst  the  Momtnuis  K(_^nuent  of 
iVomen.  .Matters  having  at  length  taken  a  more 
favourable  turn  in  Scotland,  the  Protestant  lords 
sent  a  second  invitation  to  Knox  to  join  them,  ac- 
companied by  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the 
queen-regent  had  promised  them  her  countenance 
and  protection.  He  jdaced  little  reliance  on  these 
promises,  but  he  readily  obeyed  the  call  of  his 
friends  to  return  to  his  native  country. 

He  sadtni  from  Dieppe  on  the  2 2d  of  April,  and 
arrived  safely  in  Leith  on  the  2d  of  May,  1559.  The 
distrust  which  Knox  entertained  of  the  good  faith  of 
the  queen-regent  was  not  without  sufncient  cause. 
Hy  the  time  he  arrived,  that  artful  and  able  princess, 
conceiving  that  she  had  no  longer  any  occasion  for 
assistance  from  the  Protestants,  not  only  gave  them 
to  understand  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  hope 
from  her,  but  openly  avowed  her  determination  to 
suppress  the  Reformation  by  every  means  in  her 
power,  and  to  employ  force  for  that  purpose  if  it 
should  be  f  >  in'l  necessar)'. 

In  this  spirit  she  authorized  Archbishop  Hamilton 
to  summon  the  reformc«i  preachers  before  him  in  St. 
Andrews  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  giving  him  at 
the  lame  time  a  idmilar  assurance  of  protection  and 
Support  with  that  which  she  had  a  short  while  before 
given  to  the  Protestants.  A  threat,  however,  having 
Ix'en  conveyed  to  her  tli.Tt  tlie  preachers  would  not 
go  unattended  to  the  impending  trial,  she  deemed  it 
prudent  to  prorogue  it  until  she  should  be  in  a  better 
state  of  preparation,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  the 
primate  to  delay  any  further  proceedings  in  the 
matter  for  the  time.  On  the  faith  of  receiving  as- 
sistance from  France,  which  had  united  with  .Spain 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  she  soon  after  resumed 
the  process  against  the  Protestant  preachers,  and 
summoned  them  to  stand  trial  at  Stidin^  Thither 
Knox,  though  he  had  been  prodaimeaan  outlaw 
and  a  rebel,  by  vhtue  of  the  sentence  formerly  pro- 
nounced against  him,  determined  to  repair  to  assist 
his  brethren  in  their  defence,  and  to  share  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  might  be  exposed;  hut  the  artifice 
of  the  queen-r^ent  deprived  hmi  of  the  opportunity 
of  carr)ing  this  generous  resolution  into  effect. 

The  preachers  in  their  progress  to  Stirling  were 
attended  by  large  bodies  of  people,  who  had  deter* 
mined  to  abide  by  them  during  Uie  impending  triaL 
Unwilling,  however,  to  give  the  queen-regent  any 
offence  by  approaching  her  in  such  luiniber^,  tliey 
halted  at  Perth,  and  sent  Erskine  of  Dun  fjcfore 
them  to  Stirling  to  assure  her  that  they  meditated 
no  violence  nor  entertained  anv  but  the  most  peace- 
able intentions.  Unsatisiied  by  this  representation 
at  the  approach  of  so  great  a  mtiltitude,  she  had 
recourse  to  dissimulation  to  prevent  their  coming 
nearer.  She  informed  Erskine  that  she  would  stop 
the  trial  if  he  would  prevail  upon  his  brethren  to 
desist  from  their  journey.  Unsuspicious  of  the  de- 
ception she  meditated,  Erskine  was  persuaded  to 
write  to  the  aasemUed  Protestants,  requesting  them 
to  proceed  no  further,  and  intimating  that  he  was 
authorized  by  the  queen  to  promi.sc  them  that  no 
trial  of  their  preachers  should  take  place.  Kej<aced 
by  these  very  welcome  and  very  unexpected  over- 
tures, they  instantly  complied,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  returned  to  their  homes.  But  when  the 
appointed  day  of  trial  cane,  tiie  Munmooaes  of  the 
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preachen  were  called  in  court  bjr  the  express  orders 
of  the  queen.  They  were  outlawed  for  non-appear- 
ance, and  all  persons  prohibite<l  under  pain  uf  re- 
bellion from  harbourhig  or  assisting  them. 

When  this  infamous  proceeding  took  place,  Knox 
was  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren  at  Perth,  where  be 
had  preached  a  sermon  against  idtdatiy  and  the  cele- 
bration of  mass,  on  the  very  day  on  which  intelligence 
reached  that  place  uf  what  li.i<l  (>ccurre<l  at  Stirlinjj. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  a  priest  who  was 
piesent  had  the  iapwlenoe  to  uncover  an  altar-piece 
on  which  woe  some  iinans»  and  prepared  to  cele- 
brate raasi^  re^vdless  of  the  exatea  state  of  the 
public  feeling,  which  had  just  been  roused  by  the 
eloquence  of  Knox,  and  armed,  as  it  were,  for  vio- 
lence by  the  <luiil.cily  of  the  recent.  L'nder  these 
circumstances  liiilc  was  required  to  bring  on  a  crisis, 
and  that  little  was  not  longwmting.  A  bo^  having 
uttered  some  disrespectful  eypirwsion%  wm  mstantly 
stradc  by  the  hot-headed  yAat.  The  bojr  retaliated 
by  throwing  a  stone,  which,  missing  his  assailant, 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  stntck  the  altar  and  broke 
one  of  the  imn^L-s.  'I'his  fired  the  trnin.  In  an  in- 
stant all  the  interior  decorations  of  the  church  were 
toni  down  and  destroyed,  altar  atvl  images  were 
overturned  and  trampletl  under  foot;  a  mob  collected 
outside,  bat  finding  the  woilc  of  destractioo  already 
completed  here,  they  proceeded  to  the  monasteries, 
which  they  in  a  short  time  laid  in  niins.  This  was 
ihf  ht^t  t  hulhtion  of  popular  feeling  connected  with 
the  Reformation,  and  Knox  has  been  accused  of 
havfalg  been  the  cause  of  it  If  he  was,  he  certainly 
was  so  mwoDfldoBsly  and  innocently,  for  he  reprobat  c*  1 
the  violence  which  had  taken  place,  and  in  sneaking 
of  it  says  it  was  perpetrated  by  "the  rascal  multi- 
tude"— lan^uajje  sufficiently  intlicative  of  the  lij^ht 
in  which  he  viewed  it.  The  Protestant  I'  T'Is,  t'\w\- 
ing  now  that  they  had  not  only  nothing  more  to  hoiie 
tor  from  the  queen,  but  that  she  was  their  declared 
enenr,  determined  to  malce  a  vipMoos  effort  to 
establMi  the  lefermed  religion  without  ehher  her 
assistance  or  consent.  They  proceeded  to  ascertain 
the  numbers  of  their  friemt-.,  established  a  cories- 
poiulence  with  them,  and  unite<l  the  whole  by  pro- 
curing their  subscriptions  to  a  religious  covenant — 
comes  of  which  thev  despatched  for  that  purpose  to 
dimiciit  districts  ttuonghout  the  country.  These 
thus  unhed  were  distlngnished  by  the  name  of  fhe 
Congregation,  and  the  noblemen  who  were  included 
by  that  of  the  Lonls  of  the  Congregation.  The  latter, 
still  desirous  of  accomiili-iliiiij^  their  purpose  rather 

the  force  of  reasoning  than  by  the  sword,  entjaged 
Knox  to  meet  them  on  a  certain  davat  St.  Andrews, 
where  thqr  pn»osed  he  should  deliver  a  series  of 
sermons.  On  his  way  to  St.  Andrewt  be  pratdied 
at  .\nstnither  and  (  rail,  and  arrived  at  the  filSt- 
named  place  on  tlie  9th  of  June. 

Here  occurred  a  striking  instance  of  that  personal 
mtrepidity  for  which  the  great  reformer  was  so  re- 
markable. The  archbishop,  informe<l  of  his  design 
tonreadt  in  his  cathedral,  assembled  an  armed  lbfoe» 
ana  sent  word  to  Knox,  that  if  he  appeared  In  the 
pulpit  he  would  order  the  soldiers  to  fire  ui>on  him. 
Alarmed  for  his  safety,  Knox's  friends  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him  from  preaching,  but  in  \ain.  "lie 
could  take  God  to  witness,"  he  said,  "  that  he  never 
preached  in  contempt  of  any  man,  nor  with  the  de> 
sign  of  hurting  an  earthly  creature;  but  to  delay  to 
preach  next  akj,  unless  rorcibly  hindered,  he  could 
not  in  conscience  agree.  .As  for  the  fear  of  danger 
that  may  come  to  me,"  he  continued,  "let  no  man 
be  solicitous,  for  my  life  is  in  the  custody  of  Him 
whose  glory  1  seek.  I  desire  the  band  nor  weapon 
of  00  man  to  defend  ne"  Knox  accordh^y  ap- 
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peared  in  the  pnlpit  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
preachefl  to  a  numerous  assembly,  without  ex- 
periencing any  interruption;  but  although  the  threat- 
ened attempt  upon  his  life  was  not  made,  he  retains 
a  full  claim  to  all  the  courape  which  a  contempt  and 
defiance  of  that  threat  implies. 

On  this  occasion  he  preached  for  three  successive 
days;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  and 
the  influence  of  his  doctrine,  that  both  tne  inhabi- 
tants and  the  civil  authorities  agrec<l  to  set  up  the 
reformed  worship  in  the  town.  The  monasteries 
were  demolisheo,  and  the  church  stripped  of  all 
images  and  pictures.  The  example  of  SL  Andrews 
was  soon  after  followed  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  month  Knox 
arrived  with  the  forces  <jf  the  t'ongrcgation  in  tdin- 
burgh,  and  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  entered 
the  city,  he  preached  in  St.  Giles',  next  day  in  the 
Abbey  Church,  and  on  the  7tb  of  July  the  inhabi- 
tants met  in  the  Tolbooth,  and  appointed  him  their 
minister,  there  being  then  only  one  place  of  worship 
in  Kdinburgh,  vir.  St.  Giles'  Church.  In  this 
charge,  however,  he  vas  not  long  permitted  to  re- 
main. The  forces  of  the  regent  soon  after  obtained 
p<issession  of  the  city;  and,  aJthough  against  his  own 
inclination,  bis  fheods  prevailed  upon  bim  to  fclife 
from  the  town.  On  Inving  Edinburgh  he  under- 
took a  tour  of  preaching  through  the  kmgdom;  and 
in  less  than  two  months  had  gone  over  the  greater 
part  of  it,  disseminating,'  the  most  powerful 

effect  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion.  He 
next  retired  to  St  Andrews,  where  he  officiated  as 
minister  for  aeveial  months:  and  on  the  condusioa 
of  the  civil  vrar,  which  determinatkmof  the  Con- 
grt'f^ation  to  establish  the  reformed  religion,  and  the 
regent's  etTorts  to  suppress  it,  had  crcatejl,  he  re- 
turned to  Kdinburgh.  In  l5'>o.  after  an  aniuciis 
struggle  and  many  vicissitudes,  the  faith  for  which 
Knox  had  fought  such  a  ' '  good  fight,"  aeeaied  to  be 
securely  cstabUshed  m  the  land.  The  emtm^ngea/t 
was  dead,  and  bjr  the  asristanee  of  Ea^and — an 
assistance  which  Knox  had  been  the  chief  instrument 
in  procai  iii^;  the  arms  of  the  forces  of  the  Congrtga- 
ti'i;i  were  completely  triumphant. 

1  he  accession,  however,  of  Mar}*  to  the  actual 
government,  who  was  known  to  be  strongly  attached 
to  Pope^,  agya  excitad  the  fears  of  the  .PiyKs- 
tants,  and  of  no  one  more  than  Knox,  who  nsisted 
that  the  invitation  sent  to  France  to  that  princess  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  her  ancesior-s  should  be  accom- 
panied hy  the  sti|iulation  that  -he  -hould  desist  from 
the  celebration  of  mass;  and  when  the  rest  of  tlic 
council  urged  that  she  ought  to  be  allowctl  that 
liberty  wi&in  her  own  chapel,  he  predicted  that 
"her  liberty  would  be  Aeir  thmMom.^ 

A  few  days  after  tlie  (;ucen's  nrriv.d  nf  Ilolyrood 
she  sent  for  Knox,  ami  l;i\c  i  liim  with  lioiiiiiig  poli- 
tical opinions  at  once  iLin^crMUs  to  her  .authority 
and  the  peace  of  her  realm,  ami  with  teaching  a 
rel^lon  (uffiBrent  boat  that  allowed  by  it>  }  r  r.ces. 
KoM  eniend  at  great  lewUi  into  these  sabjcctiw 
defimding  himself  and  hfs  doctrines  with  his  tsoal 

ability  and  Ixildness.  I  lis  language  on  this  occa.sion 
was  so  stem  and  decisive  as  to  throw  the  '[ueen  into 
a  tit  of  weeping,  but  her  tears  were  those  of  rage 
rather  than  sorrow.  The  arrival  of  the  dinner  hour 
broke  off  this  interesting  interview,  and  Knox  rctireil 
from  the  presence  with  aone  wpwiiions  of  good 
wishes  for  the  queenN  happlne<».  Frequent  confer- 
ences took  p!:iC'"  aftcnvar^ls  Iniwi-en  the  reformer 
and  Marv,  but  with  little  increase  oi  leganl  on  either 
side.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  he  had 
spoken  %vith  even  more  than  his  usual  boldness,  and 
jMt  as  he  was  abont  to  letiic^  he  ovailieaid  aoowof 
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the  queen's  Popish  attendants  say,  "  He  is  not 
a/raid."  *'  Why  should  the  pltxsing  face  of  a  gentle- 
woman (righten  ine?"  replied  the  stout  reformer, 
taraias  nmnd  upon  Uiem;  "I  have  looked  in  the 
faeet  of  many  angrjr  iwim,  and  yet  have  not  heen 
afraid  beyond  measure."  Knox's  ministerial  duties 
were  in  the  meantime  exceedingly  lalK)rious.  His 
charge,  as  already  mentioncxl,  was  St.  (iilcs'  Church, 
where  he  had  fulhlled  theiie  duties  since  the  year  1560. 
He  preached  twice  every  Sabbath,  and  thrice  on 
Other  davs  of  the  week,  besides  meetiqg  r^pdarly 
with  his  kiik-session  once  every  wedc  for  disciptine, 
and  with  (itht'iN  fir  exercises  on  the  ."Scriptures,  He 
als>)  rcf^ularly  attcnuL'tl  all  thcmeetings  of  the(ieneral 
As-scmbly  and  the  provincial  synod ;  and  at  almost 
every  meeting  of  the  former  a  mission  to  visit  and 
pveadl  in  some  distant  part  of  the  country  was  im- 
posed upon  him.  With  the  view  of  reheving  him 
of  part  of  these  overwhelmhiff  Ubonrs,  the  town* 
council,  in  April,  1562,  solicited  John  CV.t!^,  minister 
of  Canongatc,  to  undertake  tlic  half  of  his  charge. 
From  the  dilTjculty,  however,  of  ohl.aininjj  an  addi- 
tional stipend,  Knox  remained  without  assistance 
till  June  in  the  following  year.  It  has  been  already 
said  that  many  interviews  took  place  fiom  time  to 
time  between  the  queen  and  Knox;  these  were  still 
occasionally  occurrin;^  ;  but  their  only  effect  was  tO 
increase  her  dread  and  dislike  of  the  refonner;  and 
although  some  instances  occurred  in  which  there  was 
something  like  an  approach  to  a  better  understand- 
ing; yet  oa  the  part  of  the  queen  it  was  never  sincere; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  longed  for  an  op> 
portunity  of  getting  rid  of  so  troublesome  a  subject, 
whom  neither  her  threats  nor  blantlishments  could 
divert  from  the  strict  path  of  his  duty.  Such  an 
opportunity  as  she  desired,  or  at  least  sacb  a  one  as 
she  certaiiuy  rdoioed  in,  seemed  now  unexpectedly 
to  present  itseK  Two  persons,  Protestants,  were 
indicted  to  stand  trial  for  having,  with  several  others, 
intrudetl  into  the  palace  during  a  lcttiiH)rary  absence 
of  the  queen,  for  the  purpose  <if  interrupting  the 
celebration  of  certain  Roman  Catholic  riles  which 
w  .Ls  about  to  take  place  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood. 
The  Protestants  01  Edinburgh,  dmding  that  the 
queen  would  proceed  to  extremities  against  these 
men,  requested  Knox  to  write  c;rci:l;ir  letters  to  the 
principal  gentlemen  n{  their  persu.isiun,  detailing 
the  circumstances  of  the  cas<',  and  inviting  their  pre- 
sence on  the  day  of  trial.  Une  of  these  letters  fall- 
ing into  the  hulds  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  he  im- 
mediately conveyed  it  to  the  ooeen,  who  again  lost 
no  time  In  laying  it  before  ner  privy-council,  by 
which  it  was  pronounced  treasonable,  and  the  writer 
was  soon  afterwards  indicted  to  stand  trial  in  Edin- 
burgh for  the  crime  of  high  treason. 

The  queen  presided  in  person  at  the  trial,  and  with 
SB  ill-judged  and  Ill-timed  levity,  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  when,  on  taking  her  scat  in  court,  she  per- 
ceived Knox  standing  uncovered  at  the  foot  of  the 
tabic.  "  That  man,"  .she  said,  pointing  to  the  re- 
former, "had  made  her  weep,  and  sherl  never  a  tear 
himself:  she  woiUd  now  see  if  she  could  make  hiro 
weep."  The  trial  now  pioceeded,  and  after  the 
charge  against  him  had  been  fead,  Knox  entered 
upon  his  defence  at  great  length,  and  with  such  self- 
possession,  intrepidity,  and  ability,  that  although  he 
liad  several  enemies  amongst  his  judges,  he  was,  by 
a  great  majority,  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  which  he 
had  been  accuse<l.  Alluding  to  the  queen's  feelings 
00  this  occasion,  he  says  ui  his  history,  "That  night 
(the  evenmg  after  the  trial)  was  nyther  dancing  nor 

fiddling  in  the  court;  for  madame  was  disapoynttd 
of  hir  purpose,  quhilk  was  to  liavc  had  John  Knox 
in  hIr  wlllf  be  vot  cf  hir  nobility.'* 


A  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  queen  and 
her  husband  Darnley  tu  suppress  the  stem  and  un- 
compromising tiutli^  both  political  and  religious, 
which  the  refonner  cootinned  to  pvodahn  to  the 
world,  was  soon  after  made.  He  nad  given  out  a 
text  which  occasioned  such  oflTence  to  the  strij  ling 
king,  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  was 
taken  from  his  bed  and  carried  before  the  privy, 
council,  who  suspended  him  from  his  office.  As  the 
suspension,  however,  was  limited  to  the  time  of  thdr 
majesties'  residence  in  the  dty,  it  was  but  of  short 
dnmtion,  as  they  left  Edinbttrgn  1>efoi«  the  following 
.Sabbath,  w  hen  Knox  rrsunicd  his  ministry,  and  de- 
livcreil  his  sentiments  with  the  same  baldness  as 
IxK  re.  rli;s  (Mjcurreiiee  was  soon  after  followed  by 
the  murder  of  Kizzio,  the  queen's  secretar)' — an  event 
which  gave  the  queen,  now  at  Dunbar,  a  pretence 
lor  raising  an  tamy,  ostensibly  toenahk  her  to  icient 
the  indignity  whldi  had  been  shown  to  her  person 
by  the  ass.is<ins  of  Rizzio,  and  to  punish  the  per- 
pctrator  of  that  deed,  but  in  reality  to  overawe  the 
I'rote.stants.  On  the  approach  of  the  queen  anil  her 
forces  to  Edinburgh,  Knox,  long  since  aware  of  the 
dislike  which  she  entertained  towards  him,  deemed 
it  prudent  to  leave  the  city.  On  this  occasion  he 
retired  to  Kyle,  and  soon  afterwards  went  to  England 
to  visit  his  two  sons,  who  were  there  living  with 
some  relations  of  their  mother's,  who  had  died  in 
1560.  Knox  returned  again  to  Edinburgh  after  an 
absence  of  alwut  five  or  six  months.  During  that 
interval  two  events  had  taken  place  whidi  entirely 
ruined  the  queen's  authority  in  the  kingdom,  and 
left  him  nothing  to  fear  from  her  personal  resent- 
ment: these  were  the  murder  of  Damley  and  her 
marriage  with  BothwcU.  He  therefore  resumed  bis 
charge  without  interruption,  and  proceeded  to  take 
that  active  part  in  the  national  aflisirs,  both  political 
and  rel^nons,  wUch  the  times  required,  and  for 
which  he  was  so  eminently  fitted;  and,  soon  after, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  I'rotesfant  reli- 
gion securely  cstaMished  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  that  of  ilie  Popish  church  utterly  overthrown  by 
the  same  authority.  During  these  commotions  oar 
reformer  in  1564  had  married  liis  second  wifi^  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Odiihree,  who  survived  him. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1570,  he  was  sfnjck 
with  apoplexy,  and  although  it  only  interniptcd  his 
preaching  for  a  few  days,  he  never  naainaA  from 
the  debility  which  it  produced. 

The  irritability  of  the  times  and  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  the  Popish  fiction,  still  animating  its  ex* 
piring  efforts,  placed  the  life  of  the  great  refonner 
once  more  in  danger,  and  once  more  compelled  him 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  His  enemies  endeavoured 
first  to  destroy  his  reputation  by  the  most  absurd  and 
unfounded  calumnies;  and,  failing  utterly  in  these; 
they  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life.  A  shot  was 
fired  in  at  the  window  at  which  he  usually  sat;  but, 
happening  to  be  seated  at  a  different  part  of  flie 
table  from  that  which  he  generally  occupied,  the 
bullet  missed  him,  but  struck  the  candlestick  which 
was  before  him,  and  then  lodged  in  the  roof  of  the 
i^witmenL 

Finding  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  re> 

main  in  f'dinburgh,  he  retired  to  St.  Andrews,  where 
he  continued  till  the  end  of  Augiist,  1572,  when  he 
again  returr.ei!  to  l 'iiiiliurgli.  His  valuable  and 
active  life  was  vvw  fir.iwing  fast  to  a  close.  On  the 
nth  of  the  No.riiil  t  r  following  he  was  seized  with 
a  cough,  which  greatly  affected  his  breatliing,  and 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  he  expired,  after  an 
illness  which  called  frirlh  numerous  instances  of  the 
magn.inimity  of  his  character,  and  of  the  puri^  and 
ftTKMur  of  that  idi^ons  seal  by  whidi  be  bad  been 
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•Iwap  inspired.  He  died  in  the  lUty-iCWBith  year 
of  his  Oijc  "not  so  much,"  says  Dr.  afCrie,  "op- 
pressed with  years  n>  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  his 
fxtraoriliiiary  labour^  of  Ixxiy  and  anxieties  of  mind." 
His  btxly  wxs  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles', 
on  Wednesday  the  26th  of  November,  and  was  at- 
tended to  the  grave  hy  all  the  nobility  who  were 
in  the  city,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 
When  his  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  regent, 
who  w.is  also  at  the  funeral,  cxcl.iiineil  in  words 
which  have  made  a  strong  imprcsi^ion  from  their 
aptness  and  truth,  **Theie  MS  he  who  never  feared 
toe  face  of  man." 

KNOX,  William.  *'It  may  not  be  impertinent 
to  notice  that  Knox,  a  young  pact  of  considerable 

t.dcnt,  clie<l  Iktc  a  week  or  two  since.  His  father 
was  a  res|>eclable  yeoman,  and  he  himself,  succeed- 
ing to  good  farms  under  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
bMame  loo  soon  biaown  master,  and  pltu^ed  into 
dissipation  and  ruin.  His  talent  then  dio«rad  itself 
in  a  fine  strain  of  pensive  poetry,  called,  I  think, 
TAe  Lonely  Hearth,  far  superior  to  that  of  Michael 
Hrucc,  who>e  consumption,  by  the  way,  has  been  the 
///<  of  his  verses,  .  .  .  For  my  part,  I  am  a  bad 
^  r  ir.Dter  of  subscriptions;  but  I  wished  to  do  what 
I  could  for  this  lad,  whose  talent  I  reUlv  admired ; 
and  I  am  not  addicted  to  admire  heaven-oorn  i>oets, 
or  poetry  that  is  reckoned  very  good,  eonsidering. 
I  liad  liiin  (Knox)  at  Abbotsford  a!M)ut  ten  vcars 
ago,  but  found  hiin  unfit  furt1i.it  miii  urs<xiety.  I 
tried  to  help  him,  but  there  were  temptations  he 
could  never  resist.  lie  scrambled  on  writing  for 
the  lx)oksellers  and  ">d  living  hke  the 

Otvrays,  and  Savages,  and  Chatteitons  of  former 
days,  though  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  in  extreme 
want.  His  connection  with  me  terminated  in  beg- 
ging a  suliscription,  or  a  guinea,  now  an<l  then.  His 
last  works  were  spiritual  hymns  ainl  which  he  wrote 
very  well.  In  his  own  line  of  society  he  was  said 
to'  exhibit  infinite  homour ;  but  ail  nis  works  are 

Srave  and  pensive— a  style,  perhaps,  like  Master 
lephen's  melancholy,  affected  for  the  nonce." 
In  this  extract  from  .Sir  Walter  Scott's  Diaiy,  an 
outline  of  the  life,  moral  character,  and  literary  pro- 
ductions of  an  erring  and  unfortunate  son  of  genius 
is  briefly  sketched ;  but  w  ith  the  great  novelist's 
wonted  perspicuity,  sharp  intnitive  s^gadhf,  and 
immeasnrable  good^iuttniei  that  never  oould  see  a 
fault  where  that  was  a  uilcimUe  ftr  eMrtru  to  re- 
commend. 

William  Knox  was  bom  upon  the  est.itc  of  Firth, 
in  the  parish  of  Lillieslcaf,  Roxburgh,  on  the  I7ih 
AofUSt,  1789^  and  was  the  son  of  an  extensive  ami 
pastonl  ftnner  in  the  shires  of  Roxbwnh  and  Sel- 
kirk. As  hts  parents  were  In  comfortable  circum- 
stances, he  received  a  litx-ral  education,  first  at  the 
parish  school  of  I.iiliesleaf,  and  afterwards  at  the 
grammar-school  of  .Musseliiurgh.  After  having  be- 
come a  tolerable  classical  scholar,  and  acquired  a 
taste  for  reading,  especially  in  poetry  and  romance, 
he  was  sent,  at  little  more  than  the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  a  lawyer's  office,  not,  however,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  n-.  .1  future  [profession,  but  of 
acquiring  the  general  knowledge  and  pmctical  habits 
of  business.  This  was  necessary,  as  he  was  the 
eldest  son  of  n  family  of  six  children,  and  would 
natiually  succeed  to  his  father's  extensive  farming; 
but  as  a  school  of  morals  and  virtuous  habits,  a 
lawyer's  office,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, could  scarcely  lie  reckoned  the  happiest  of 
selections.  After  a  few  months'  training  at  law,  in 
which  he  made  little  progress,  he  was  called  home 
to  assist  bis  £uber;  and  io  1812  be  commenced  iarm* 


ing  on  his  own  account,  by  taking  a  lease  of  the 
fiirm  of  Wrae,  in  the  neighlxiurhocxl  of  I.angholm. 

Uut  steady  though  he  ap[>ears  to  have  been  at  this 
period,  so  that  he  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
diligent  and  skilful  farmer,  he  was  so  unsuccessful 
that  he  lost  all  interest  in  agriculture,  threw  up  the 
lease  of  Wrae  in  1 81 7,  and  commenced  that  pre* 
carious  literary  life  which  he  oontinned  to  the  closer 
Indeed,  while  he  was  ploughing  and  sowing,  his 
thoughts  were  otherw  ise  occupied  ;  fur  even  at  the 
schoolboy  age,  he  had  l>een  infected,  as  half  of  the 
human  race  generally  arc  at  tliat  ardent  season,  with 
the  love  of  poetry;  but  instead  of  permitting  himself, 
like  othen,  to  he  disenchanted  1^  the  sold  realities 
and  prosaic  cares  of  life,  he  cherished  the  passion 
until  he  t)ccame  irrecoverably  a  poet.  Unhappy  is 
such  a  choice  wlien  it  can  lead  no  lii^lier  than  half- 
way up  Parnassus !  His  boyish  effort s  were  exhibited 
chiefly  in  songs  and  satires  written  in  the  Scottish 
dialect;  and  although,  when  his  mind  wa*  matt 
matnied,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  destroy  Aem,  ft 
was  only  for  the  purpose  of  producing  better  in  their 
season.  In  this  way  his  first  publication.  The  Lantiy 
Hearth,  and  other  I\  ,  >ns,  w  as  nearly  fcady  for  tUB 
press  before  he  had  quitted  his  farm. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  follow  each  step  of 
Knox's  progress  after  be  had  ooaunitted  bimseif  to 
the  uncertainties  and  mutations  of  anthotshipi.  His 
life  was  henceforth  occupied  not  only  in  writing 
works  which  issued  from  the  press,  but  others  which 
were  not  so  fortunate.  It  \\as  not  merely  to  jx>ctry 
that  he  confined  himself,  in  which  case  his  stock,  as 
a  source  of  daily  subsistence^  would  soon  have  failed; 
he  also  wrote  laicely  in  prose,  and  was  hapo^r  when 
he  could  find  a  pw)tbher.  Sudi  a  course,  nundently 
precarious  in  itself,  was  rendered  tenfold  worse  by 
those  intemperate  practices  that  h.id  already  com- 
menceii,  ami  which  such  a  kind  tif  life  tends  not  to 
cure,  but  to  aggiavate.  Still,  amid.st  all  his  aberra- 
tions, his  acknowledged  talents  as  a  genuine  pott, 
combined  with  his  amiable  tempeiamcnt  and  eon* 
versational  powers,  procuied  nim  many  friends 
among  the  most  (hviitii;ui-lie<l  1  it emry  characters  of 
the  day.  We  have  aluuil)  .veeii  the  estimate  that 
Sit  \\  alter  Scott  liad  tVirmed  of  him  :  to  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  Sir  Walter  repeatedly  supplied  the 
necessities  of  the  unfortunate  poet,  by  sending  bim 
ten  pounds  at  a  time.  Professor  Wilson  also  thought 
highly  of  the  poetical  genius  of  Knox,  and  was  erer 
ready  to  Ix  friend  liiiu.  Nor  must  Southcy,  a  Still 
more  fastidious  critic  than  cither  Scott  or  Wilson, 
be  omiUed.  Writing  to  William  Knox,  who  had 
sent  him  a  copy  of  one  of  his  poetical  w  orks,  he  thus 
expresses  himself:  "Your  little  volume  has  been 
safely  delivered  to  me  by  your  friend  Mr.  G.  Mac* 
donald,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  It  has  given  me 
great  jileasure.  To  paraphrase  sacred  poetry  is  tlw 
most  difticult  of  all  tasks,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
you  have  been  more  successful  in  the  atteinjit  than 
any  of  your  predecessors.  You  may  probably  have 
heard  that  tne  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (before  he  was 
appointed  to  that  see)  waaei^i^B^  in  fonniag  a  col- 
lection  of  hymns  and  sacred  pieces,  with  the  hope 
of  having  them  introduceil  into  our  F.nglish  churches. 
.*some  of  yours  are  so  well  a<lapted  to  that  object 
th.1t  I  will  send  out  a  copy  of  your  Inx-k  to  him." 

The  principal  works  of  Knox,  l>esides  the  Ju>fuly 
Hearth,  which  we  have  already  mentione<.l,  were  a 
Christmas  tale^  entitled  Mariamne  or  tkt  Wtdoa>€9*t 
Daughter,  A  Visit  t»  DuUin,  Son^s  of  Israd,  and  the 
Harp  0/  Zion.  Much  of  his  authorship,  however, 
was  scattered  over  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and 
especially  the  Literary  Gazette.    As  a  prose  writer 

liis  worlcs  are  of  little  aocouot,  and  have  utterly  dia* 
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appeared;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  or  his  poetiy, 
much  possesses  a  richness  and  originality  that  places 
it  OB  a  higher  intellectual  scale,  and  insnict  it  a  more 

lasting  popularity.  It  is  pleasing  also  to  record, 
that  it  is  not  only  undefacetl  by  a  single  line  which 
a  dying  author  would  wUh  to  ]>h>t,  t>ji  dt  lUd 
througnout  into  the  highest  tone  of  pure  devotional 
<(^eling  and  religious  instruction.  In  these  cases^ 
Sir  Walter  Scott  seems  to  think  that  poor  Knox 
was  assuming  a  port— that  he  was  speaking  **  accord" 
tng  to  the  trick, ''and  nothhig  more.  We  would  lam 
charitably  believe,  however,  that  the  pensiveoess  of 
tlie  crrini;  lianl  was  soiiu  tliitij;;  eke  than  aflectation, 
and  his  religious  feeling  than  hypocrisy.  Had  he 
not  cause  to  write  sadly  when  nc  yielded  to  his 
better  feelii^  and  sat  down  to  give  vent  to  them  in 
the  hn^wme  whidi  he  had  learned  in  happier  and 
parcr  days?  Or  was  he  singular  under  thaut 

"  viJco  m»1iora  proboque, 
Pcteriora  s«)iii>r"  

which  converts  so  many  an  unfortunate  genius  info 
a  sign-post  between  time  and  eternity,  where  he  can 
do  nothmg  more  than  direct  others  upon  their 
heavenward  journey?  la  the  following  stanzas,  by 
which  bis  Sattgt  of  Zicn  are  prefaced,  we  can  both 
recognize  and  understand  his  sincerity,  notwithstand- 
ing nil  those  unhappy  inconrittciicict  With  which  it 
was  contradicted: — 


"  H.irp  nf /tion  '  pure  :ini!  )ii>ly  ' 

Pride  of  Judah'k  cattcm  Un<l! 
May  «  child  of  ^ilt  and  folly 

sbike  thee  with  a  feeble  liaiMir 
Hay  I  to  my  bosom  take  tjne. 

TKmbling  from  the  pra^lian  touck. 
And,  anth  (nnblNag  bcaft,  awske  dm 

To  dw  soBfi  1  law  •»  smkIiI 

**  I  have  fowed  dky  dtrilline  numbers 
Sinea  the  dawn  of  chifdhcxid't  day. 
When  a  mother  soothM  my  slumbecs 

With  the  cadence  of  thy  l.iy— 
Since  a  linlc  bloominv;  -i^itr 

Clung  with  imnsji-  ri  r.mn  i  my  knM^ 
And  my  glowinc  spirit  l  lr-Ncd  her 

With  a  btc&sinf;  c.lll^;!.l  In  m  ti  cc. 

"Mother — tiitter — buth  .ir<-  vU-cping 

Where  no  hcavinc  hc.irtN  respire^ 
While  the  eve  of  age  is  creeping 

I^ound  the  widowed  tpoute  and  aire. 
He  and  his,  amid  their  sorrow. 

Find  eiHoymeTtt  in  thy  drain — 
Hatp  of  ifion !  let  rac  bumiw 

Comfurt  from  thy  churd.s  ag.iin." 

It  is  only  nccessar)'  to  add,  that  this  life  of  literary 
adventure  to  which  William  Knox  committed  him* 
self,  and  in  which  he  unwisely  squandered  his  tt- 
sooms  of  health  and  strength,  was  a  brief  one,  lor 
he  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  1 2th  of  November, 
1825.  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  The  cause  of  his 
death  was  a  stroke  of  paia]yti%  wliich  he  mivived 
only  three  or  four  days. 


LAINQ,  Albxander  Gordon,  whose  name  is 
to  movmfhny  connected  with  the  history  of  African 
discovery,  was  bora  in  Edinburgh  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1793.  His  lather,  William  Laing,  A.M., 
was  the  first  who  ojicu-  l  an  academy  fur  Ll.'ls^ic.^l 
education  in  the  new  town  of  the  Scottish  capit.il; 
where  he  laboured  for  thirty-two  years,  and  was  one 
of  tlie  most  popular  teachers  of  his  day.  His  mater- 
nal grandfatncr,  William  Gordon,  was  also  a  teacher 
of  very  considerable  note,  and  is  known  as  the  author 
of  a  system  of  jieography,  a  treatise  on  arithmetic, 
a  trandation  of  the  tirst  six  books  of  Ln'v,  &'c. 

With  such  a  parentage  it  mij^ht  naturally  have 
been  supposed  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
more  likely  to  have  spent  his  days  amid  the  quiet 
parsnits  of^  literature  than  in  the  onstle  of  the  camp 
and  amid  the  din  of  arms:  the  aspect  of  his  early 
years  seemed  to  favour  the  supposition.  Under  the 
tuition  of  bis  fatlier  vtmnL;  l  ain^  receivetl  the  ele- 
mentary education  th.it  was  necessary  to  prepare  him 
for  the  university,  and  he  was  enrolled  in  the  human- 
ity class  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  aequireda very  considetaUe knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language,  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond;  and  the  appearances  he  made  in  the  class  then 
taogbt  by  Professor  Christison  were  of  so  marked  .1 
kind  as  to  secure  him  the  very  flattering  notice  of 
his  preceptor;  he  was  held  up  as  a  model  for  the 
imitalimi  of  his  fellow-students,  and  there  were  but 
few  who  coold  entertaui  anv  h<^  of  cxeeUiiig  him. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr.  Laing  entered  on  the 
tndness  of  active  life,  having  engaged  himself  as 
assistant  to  Mr.  Hruce,  a  teacher  in  Newca.stle.  Here 
he  remained  only  six  months,  when  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  and  entered  into  company  with  his  father, 
taking  charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
academy,  for  wUdi  his  beautifiil  penmanship  and 
other  Mqniicaienli  ibvalaiiy  qinlified  him. 


But  the  time  was  liut  approaching  when  the  sub- 
ject of  onr  memoir  was  to  exchange  they&miit  for 
the  amd.    In  1809  volunteering  was  very  eeneial 

in  Edinburgh,  and  young  Laing  attached  himself 
to  a  c<ir)i-^  tlion  forming;.  In  i8lo  he  was  made 
an  ensign  in  the  Trince  of  Wales'  volunteers,  and 
from  that  period  the  academy  had  no  more  charms 
for  him.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  abandoned  the 
irksome  duties  of  teaching,  and  set  off  for  Bar* 
badoes  to  his  maternal  uncle,  Colonel  (afterwards 
Lieutenant-general)  Gordon,  through  whose  kind 
oflTiccs  he  looked  forward!  to  an  inlUKliictiun  into 
the  army.  At  that  time  Colonel  Gordon  held  the 
office  of  deputy  quartermaster-general  in  Barlwdoes, 
and  on  his  nephew's  arrival  he  gave  him  a  situation 
as  derk  in  his  count tng-liouse.  In  this  situation 
Mr.  Laing  repeatedly  came  in  contact  with  Sir 
(Jeorge  Beckwith,  then  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mand of  (he  military  on  the  st.ition,  who  was  so 
much  please<l  with  the  young  clerk,  and  took  so 
deep  an  interest  in  his  fortunes,  as  to  secure  for  him 
unsolicited  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  V'otk 
light  infiintiy. 

But  we  must  hurry  over  the  first  years  of  Laing's 
service  in  the  army,  to  detail  the  more  important 
pass-tyes  in  his  history.  Having  obtained  the  en- 
si^;ncy  in  the  York  light  infantry,  he  imme<lialely 
joined  his  regiment  in  Antigtia;  in  two  years  lie  was 
made  a  lieutenant,  and  shortly  after,  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  regiment,  he  was  pat  on  half-pay.  Dis* 
satisfied  with  the  inactivity  consequent  on  sodk  a 
measure,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could 
Ix'  made,  lu-  (.xiliingeil  into  the  2d  West  India  re- 
giment, and  proceeded  to  Jamaica.  Here  over- 
exertion in  consequence  of  his  discharging  the  tlutics 
of  quartermaster-general  caused  him  to  suffer  much 
from  disease  of  the  liver.  He  retired  to  Honduraa 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  where  Colonel  Anbor* 
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appreciating  his  excellence  as  an  ofiKoer,  detained  him 
with  another  diriiioaof  the  nclnentt  and  appointed 
him  fort'inajor.    His  dbtemper,  howerer,  wKich  at 

first  b-ccmcd  to  yield  in  Hon<luras,  returned  with 
iticrtasiiig  violence,  and  compelled  himto&eeli  relief 
in  the  air  of  his  native  land,  and  the  aympathiet  of 
his  relations. 

During  the  ci<;hteen  months  he  remained  at  home, 
the  dUivision  of  the  ad  West  India  regimeot  to  which 
he  hdoi^ed  was  fadnead,  and  he  was  again  put  on 
half-pay.  Restored,  however,  to  healtlC  he  conld 
not  remain  inactive.  Towards  the  end  of  1819  he 
went  to  1  <iniliin,  was  sent  for  by  the  colonel  of  his 
regiment  Sir  Henry  Torrence,  received  many  flatter- 
ing compliments  for  his  former  services,  and  having 
been  appointed  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  he  proceeded 
to  Sierra  Leone. 

From  the  la^nning  of  the  year  1822  his  history 
as  an  Afrktm  travMer  may  properly  be  dated.  In 
January  of  that  year  he  was  despatched  by  Sir 
Charles  M'Carthy,  governor  of  Sierra  l.conc,  on  an 
imjiortant  oinhas-iy  to  Kambia  and  the  Maii<i:iii;o 
country,  where  he  collected  much  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  political  cOoditiOB  of  these  dis- 
tfkta,  their  diqwaitions  as  to  conuneree,  and  their 
sentiments  as  to  sfaivtrjr.  Havh^  so  fiir  adiieved 
the  object  for  which  be  set  Out,  he  crossed  to  Mala- 
couri,  a  Man(!in<;o  town  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Malaj^eea.  There  he  learned  that  San- 
nassce,  the  chief  of  the  district  of  Malagcc.a,  and  a 
friend  of  the  British  govcniment,  had  been  capturetl 
by  Aman,  the  king  of  the  SooUmas,  and  was  about 
to  be  put  to  death.  Wdl  knowinv  the  nnidentbig 
disposition  of  Amara,  Laing,  although  labouring 
under  a  severe  attack  of  fever  and  ague,  resolved  to 
go  to  the  Soolima  camp  and  intondc  Ibr  the  life 
of  the  unfortunate  Sannassce. 

With  this  view  he  crossed  the  Malageea  near  its 
source,  and  after  experiencing  many  difficulties  in 
meeth^  with  Soolima  guard-s  he  at  length  reached 
the  cso^  Haviiw  witncMed  the  feat*  of  wariike 
exercise,  the  dandng,  and  the  music  exhibited  by 
Roolinias,  I'.cnna'i,  Snngira^,  nn  l  Tambaccas,  he 
was  invildi  to  a  paUiz  fr  with  N'nrrndee,  the  f^eneral 
of  the  Sijolinia  army.  This  ofiicci  rL  tcivcd  hi:n  u  ith 
much  kindness  and  with  many  protestations  of  friend- 
sh^  Subsequently  be  vraa  introduced  to  and  had 
A  OMvemtkm  with  Anaca  iiiiDtelf»  and  having  ob- 
tained an  asstttance  Aat  Saimaeiw  wewM  not  be  put 
to  death,  he  retired  to  Sierra  I/Conc,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  sixth  day,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of 
his  journey  and  continued  illncv?. 

Scarcely  had  Laing  recovered,  when  a  report  at 
Sierra  Leone  that  his  mission  had  been  of  no  avail, 
induced  the  governor  to  send  him  on  another  em- 
bossy  for  the  same  object  Having  once  more 
visited  the  Soolima  camp,  he  was  assured  indeed 
that  Sannassee  had  been  set  at  liberty,  but  he  also 
learned  that  his  town  had  been  burned,  and  his  pro- 
perty plundered  or  destroyed.  Of  this  conrluct  he 
cxpres-ied  in  the  name  of  his  government  the  most 
decided  reprobation;  and  aAer  a  Journey  of  six  and 
a  half  days,  during  which  he  liad  never  for  a  single 
hour  been  under  shelter,  he  ODoemote  VMched  Sierra 
Leone 

It  was  now  that  T.ioutenart  I.ainp  assumed  the 
character  of  a  lohuitcrr  Ir.ivciler,  1  laving;  lyeli  led 
to  believe  <iiitit!t;  (he  last  embassy  that  the  Swlimas 
were  in  possession  of  considerable  quantities  of  gold 
and  ivory,  he  suggested  to  the  governor  the  pro- 
priety and  probable  advantages  of  opening  up  a 
commercial  intercourse  witfi  Aero;  ana  tlie  sugges- 
tion having  been  approved  of  by  the  council  at  Iars;e, 
he  left  Sierra  Leone  again  on  the  i6th  of  Apnl,  1^22, 


with  the  view  of  furtheriiig  such  an  object,  accom- 
panied \ri  two  eoldierB  01  the  2d  West  India  regi* 
ment,  a  native  of  Fontah  Jallow,  eleven  camefUt 

natives  of  the  Jolof  diitltct,  and  a  l>oy  a  native  of 
.Sego.  When  he  set  out  upon  this  journey  little  was 
known  of  the  Sooiimas  cxcej  t  [!;c  naiue;  they  were 
said  to  be  distant  I'rom  S;erra  Leone  400  milei  to 
the  eastward;  it  aftcrwanls  appeared  that  Falaha, 
the  capital,  is  only  distant  MO  miks.  Thn  were 
represented  as  a  powerful  oation,  ridi  in  gold  and 
ivorv;  but  this  also  turned  out  not  to  Iw  the  fact. 
On  his  arrival  at  Toma  in  the  country  of  the  Tim- 
manees  our  traveller  (ound  that  no  white  man  liad 
ever  been  there  before  hiin,  although  the  town  is 
situated  only  sixty  miles  from  Sierra  Leone.  His 
appearance  as  was  to  be  expected,  excited  no  little 
xstonidiatBt— one  womao  in  partioilar  stood  fixed 
like  a  statue  waa%  OB  dw  paitjr  tlin  cnterad  die 
town,  and  did  not  stir  a  musde  till  the  whde  had 
passed,  when  she  gave  a  loud  halloo  of  astonishment, 
and  then  covered  her  mouth  with  both  her  hands- 
Of  the  1  iniiniiiic'es  lie  «  ritrs  lu  Ins  jdurn.il  very  un- 
favourably; he  found  them  depraved,  indolent,  avari- 
cious, and  so  deeply  soak  in  the  debasement  uf  the 
slave  traffic^  that  the  TOT  modierB  among  them  raised 
a  daroonr  agamst  hhn  for  refusing  to  buy  their  duM- 
ren.  He  further  accuses  them  of  d:-hoT;e>ly  and 
gross  indecency,  and  altogetlicr  wonders  that  a  coun- 
try so  near  Surra  Leone  sl>oul<l  have  gained  lO 
little  by  its  proximity  to  a  IJritish  settlement. 

From  the  countiy  of  the  Tinimanees  Lieutenant 
Laing  proceeded  into  that  of  Kooranko,  the  first 
"view  of  which  was  much  more  promising — he 
found  the  first  town  into  which  he  entered  neat  and 
dean,  and  the  inhabitants  bearing  all  the  maib 
of  active  industiy.  It  was  about  sunset  when  he 
approachcil  it,  and  we  give  in  his  own  lan^^uage  a 
description  of  the  scene.  "Some  of  the  penple," 
says  he,  "had  l>een  engaged  in  preparing  the  fields 
for  the  crops,  others  were  penning  up  a  few  cattle^ 
whose  sleek  sides  denoted  the  ricaness  of  their  paa- 
turages;  the  last  cHnic  of  ttft  bladcsraith's  hannner 
was  s<jundiiig,  the  weaver  was  nu  nsuring  the  cloth 
he  had  woven  during  the  day,  ami  the  j;uararqe,  a 
worker  in  leather,  was  tying  up  his  nc,i'!\ -~t  luicd 
pouches,  »boes,  and  knife-sheaths;  \^  hilc  the  cnrr  at 
the  mosques^  With  the  melancholy  call  of  'Allah 
.\kbar,'  suaBooed  the  decorous  Moslems  to  tbdr 
evening  devotimn.'*  Such  were  onr  tnwellef's  fint 
impressions  of  the  Koorankocs;  but  their  subsequent 
conduct  did  not  confirm  the  good  opinion  be  bad 
formed  of  them. 

On  aj>praaching  the  hilly  country.  Lieutenant 
Ijiing  informs  us  that  nothing  could  be  more  l>cau- 
tiful  or  animating  than  the  scene  presented  to  his 
view — vrell-ciothM  rising  grounds,  cultivated  vallevi^ 
and  meadows  smiling  with  verdure;  the  people  in  the 
different  towns  were  contented  and  good-humoured, 
and  in  general  receive<l  the  stranger  w  ith  very  great 
kindne*is.  In  illustration  of  this  he  has  given  us  the 
burden  of  the  song  of  one  of  their  minstrels; — "The 
white  man  lived  on  the  waters  and  ate  nothing  but 
fish,  which  made  him  so  thin;  but  the  black  men 
will  give  him  cows  and  sheep  to  eat,  and  milk  to 
drink,  and  then  he  will  grow  fiit**  At  Kemato,  die 
iT-t  town  of  the  Koorankocs  on  his  route,  our  tra- 
vclh  r  found  a  mess<"n^er  from  the  Kmc;  ol  .Soolimana, 
witli  h'-rses  and  carriages  to  convey  htm  to  halalna, 
the  capital  of  that  nation.  Crossing  the  Rokellc 
river,  about  a  hundrcvi  yards  broad,  bjr  ropes  of  twigi 
suspended  from  the  bnnches  of  two  innnense  trees 
(a  suspension  bridge  called  by  the  natives  nytLiJMU 
he  procee<1ed  to  that  city;  and,  having  bom  joined 
by  the  king's  son  at  the  last  town  upon  tUsddeof 
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It,  he  entered  Falaba  under  a  salute  of  musketrj- 
from  2000  men,  who  were  drawn  up  in  ihc  centre  of 
the  town  to  receive  hiin.  Not  long  after  reaching 
Kilaba,  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Laiug  (fur  about 
this  time  he  was  promoted),  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
which  brought  on  delirium  for  several  days.  While 
in  this  state  he  was  cupped  by  one  of  the  Soolima 
doctors,  and  that  so  effectually  as  to  satisfy  him  that 
it  was  the  means  of  saving  his  life.  TItc  operation 
difliered  in  no'res[>ect  from  ours,  except  that  the  skin 
was  scarified  by  a  nuor,  and  the  cup  was  a  small 
calabash  gourd. 

Our  traveller  enters  in  his  journal  into  a  long 
detail  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Soolimas, 
with  which  lie  had  made  himself  fully  acquainted 
daring  his  three  months'  residence  in  Falaba.  To 
give  even  a  short  abstract  of  this  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  our  limits.  Suffice  it  to  aay  that  the 
main  object  of  bit  miitioa  fiUled.  The  king  all  akmg 
immised  to  send  back  with  Um  a  company  of 
traders;  but  when  the  time  of  departure  arrived, 
these  jiromises  ended  in  nought.  Although  within 
three  days'  journey  of  the  source  of  the  Niger,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  visit  that  often-sought  spot, 
and  deep  was  the  grief  which  the  loss  of  such  an 
opportanitr  cost  him;  by  measuring,  however,  the 
height  of  the  source  of  the  Rokelle,  which  he  found 
to  be  1441  feet,  and  by  taking  into  account  the 
height  of  the  mountains  in  the  distance,  which  gave 
rise  tothe  Niger,  hecalculateil  (as  he  himself  thought), 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  that  that  river, 
which  has  had  so  much  importanee  atrigned  to  it, 
has  aa  devation  at  its  sooioe  of  Aon  iwo  to  1600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atfanitiei>  We  cannot 
resist  quoting  here  the  testhnonr  of  an  eminent 
writer  in  the  Ednihun^h  jfifiintal  of  AValural  and 
Cfi>^raphUal  Sfience  (June,  1830),  more  especially 
as  the  measurements  of  Captam  Laing  have  been 
lather  lightly  spoken  of  in  the  Quaritrly  Revuw  (we 
bdieve  br  Mr.  Barrow):  **Miqor  Lamg^"  says  the 
Edinburgti  journalist,  "assigned  the  position  and 
the  elevation  above  the  sea  of  Mount  Loma,  from 
v.  heiice  the  Niger  takes  its  origin:  and  first  traced 
on  the  map  the  hrsC  part  of  its  cour>e  towards  the 
north  for  an  extent  of  about  tMrenty-live  leagues." 

On  the  I7ih  of  September  our  traveller  quiUed 
Falaba,  accomjianicd  by  numbers  of  the  natives, 
who  escorted  him  to  a  considerable  distance;  the 
l,i»t  to  leave  him  was  the  king  himself.  Of  his 
"adieu"'  the  capt.ain  s|v-.ik^  \:\  the  uiDst  atTecting 
terms.  On  returning  tiic  route  of  the  party  was 
ncariy  the  same  as  that  by  which  they  set  out. 

Bdoie  otur  traveller's  retom  hostilities  had  com- 
menced  between  the  British  government  and  the 
king  of  the  Ashantees — the  c<)ii-i'i]iioni-.-  \v,is,  thm 
no  sooner  had  he  tasted  the  comK-i  U  <>{  a  lintish 
settlement,  than  he  was  ordcrcil  to  join  his  rcf;inieiit 
un  tlie  Gold  Coast  without  delay.  Having  trans- 
mitted details  to  his  friend  Captain  Sabine  in 
London,  of  the  geographical  determinations  of  the 
latitnde,  longitude,  ana  elevation  of  the  places  he 
h.i'l  lately  vi,i;iMl,  ho  hastened  to  the  Gold  Co,ist, 
where  he  was  einplDvcii  in  the  organization  and 
command  of  a  very  consnicralilc  ti.ili\c  (nrce.  de- 
signed to  be  auxiliary  to  a  sm.-!]]  Hritish  detachment 
wnich  was  then  expected  from  Britain.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  1833  this  native  force  was 
stationea  on  the  frontier  of  the  Fanteeand  Ashantee 
countries,  and  was  fre<|uently  engaged,  and  always 
successfully,  with  detachments  of  the  Ashantee  army. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  the  enemy  was  completely 
beaten,  and  the  fame  of  the  victory  spread  o%'er  the 
whole  coasts,  and  so  effectually,  that  Sir  Charles 
M'CarUiy  recdved  the  allegiance  of  most  of  the 


Fantee  tril>es.  On  another  occasion  Captain  I^ing 
made  two  gallant  and  successful  attacks  on  a  larger 
division  of  the  enemy;  and  entering  into  the  terri* 
tones  of  the  King  of  Ajumacon,  who  was  suspected 
to  be  friendly  to  the  Ashantees,  he  compdied  that 
prince  to  place  his  troops  under  the  British  command. 

On  the  fell  of  Sir  Charles  NfCarthy,  which  took 
place  in  1S24,  Lieutenant-colonel  Chisholm,  on 
whom  the  command  of  the  Gold  Coast  dcvolveil, 
sent  the  subject  of  our  memoir  to  England,  to  ac- 
quaint government  more  fully  than  coiud  otherwrise 
be  dome  of  the  state  of  the  coontij^  and  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  war.  He  arrived  in  England  in 
August,  and  immediately  afterwards  obtain^  a  leave 
of  alj>ence  to  visit  Stolland  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  which  had  been  seriously  affected  by  so  many 
months  of  constant  and  extreme  exposure  m  Africa. 
In  Scotland,  however,  he  did  not  continue  long.  In 
October  he  letnnied  to  London,  and  an  <q>poitani^ 
having  unexpectedly  presented  itself  of  proceeding 
under  Lord  Bathurst's  auspices  in  the  discovery  of 
the  course  and  tertnination  of  the  Niger,  lie  gla<lly 
embraced  it.  It  being  arranged  that  he  should  ac- 
company the  caravan  from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo  in 
the  ensuing  summer,  it  became  necessary  that  he 
should  depart  early  in  the  year  from  that  fatherland, 
which,  alas!  he  was  destined  never  to  revisit. 

Our  traveller,  now  promoted  to  a  majority,  left 
London  for  Tripoli  in  the  month  of  Fclmiary,  1S25. 
While  in  the  latter  city  he  had  occasion  to  have  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  British  consul,  Mr.  War- 
rington; a  dose  intimacy  was  formed  between  them, 
and  the  bond  was  strengthened  by  the  major's  mur}- 
ing  Emma  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  consul.  This 
event  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  of  July,  1825;  and 
two  days  after  the  marriage  the  major  proceeded  on 
his  pilgrim.igc  to  I'imbuctoo.  He  left  Tripoli  in 
company  with  the  sheik  Babani,  whom  he  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  no  less  a  personage  ti^an  the  gover- 
nor of  Ghadamis.  The  sndk  engaged  to  conduct 
him  to  Timbuctoo  in  ten  weeks;  the  wife  and  the 
family  of  Babani  resided  there.  The  travellers  pro- 
ceeded with  their  k^ftiia  by  tlie  route  of  Bcneolcctl, 
the  passage  by  theGharan  Mountains  Iwing  rendered 
unsafe  in  consequence  of  the  turbulence  of  a  rebel- 
lious chief  in  that  district  On  the  aist  of  August 
the  party  reached  Shat^,  and  on  the  I3tth  of  Sep- 
tember, after  a  tedious  and  circuitous  journey  of 
nearly  looo  miles,  tlu  y  arrived  at  (ihadnmis.  Al- 
ready hati  the  niajnr  e.\|ierienccd  much  to  \cx  and 
annoy  him ;  his  barometer  had  been  broken ;  his 
hygrometers  had  been  rendered  useless  by  evapora- 
tion; the  tubes  of  most  of  his  thermometers  had  been 
snapjicd  by  the  warping  of  the  ivory;  his  glasses  had 
hcLii  (liinrncd  by  the  friction  of  the  sand;  his  chro- 
iiDiiutcr  had  stopped  (in  all  likelihood  from  the 
insinuation  of  sandy  particles);  and  in  addition  to 
this  lengthened  list  of  mishaps,  his  nfle-slock  had 
been  broken  by  the  trca<l  of  an  elephant. 

Our  travdler  left  Ghadamis,  where  he  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  kbidneas  and  hospitality,  on  the  37th 
of  October;  and  on  the  3d  of  December  he  arrived 
at  Ensala.  a  town  on  the  cistern  frontier  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tuat,  belonging  t<>  the  'I'uaric,  and  said  to 
be  thirty-five  days'  journey  from  Timbuctoo.  Here 
as  in  Ghadamis  he  experienced  the  kindest  reception, 
and  he  did  all  he  coukl  to  vmy  it  by  administering 
of  his  medicines  to  the  diseased. 

He  quitteil  Ens.ala  on  the  loth  of  January,  l8«6, 
and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  iimnih  entereil  on  the 
chet-rk'ss,  tiat,  and  '■andy  desert  of  Tene/arofr. 
Hitherto  neither  his  enthusiasm  nor  his  health  had 
failed  him;  the  people  had  all  been  friendly  and  kuul 
to  him,  the  dements  only  had  been  his  foes;  but  in 
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thedeseft  lie  was  to  enter  on  a  dlflfefcnt  course  of 
experience,  and  bitter  assuredly  it  waa.  llie  Tuarics 
attacked,  and  plundered,  and  most  cruelly  manglnl 

him.  The  following  li.ttcr,  written  by  himself  and 
addressed  to  his  father-in-law,  discloses  the  amount 
of  authentic  infiiniiatioii  ooooenilng  tbia  barbaioaa 

outrage: — 

"BUxd  Suii  Afafiomtd,  tolk, 
"Mjr  dear  Consul,— I  drop  you  a  line  oidy  by  ao 
nncertalii  conveyaooe^  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am 
recovering  from  my  serere  wounds  far  bejrond  any 
calculation  that  the  most  sanguine  expectation  could 
have  formed;  anf!  that  to-morrow,  please  C»t>(l,  I 
leave  this  place  for  Timlmctoo,  which  I  hojic  to 
reach  on  the  iSth.  I  liave  suffered  much,  but  the 
detail  must  be  reserved  till  another  period,  when  1 
ahall  *ataleimfoM*  of  treachery  and  woe  that  will 
snpriie  yon.  Some  imputation  is  attachable  to  the 
old  iheik  (Baba^);  but  as  he  is  now  no  move^  I  dmll 
not  accuse  him;  he  died  very  suddenly  about  a  month 
since. 

"  Wlicn  I  write  from  Timbuctoo  I  shall  detail  pre- 
cisely how  I  was  iKTlraycd,  and  nearly  munlcrcil  in 
my  sleep.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  Milnaint  you 
with  the  number  and  nature  of  my  wotrnda^  in  all 
amoantine  xa  tweaty>feur;  eighteen  <MF  whidt  are 
exceediiwlv  severe.  I  have  five  sabre  cuts  nn  the 
crown  Olthe  head,  and  three  on  the  left  temple;  all 
fractures,  from  which  much  Ixjnc  ha.s  come  away. 
One  on  my  left  cheek,  which  fractured  the  jaw-bone, 
and  h.os  divided  the  car,  forming  a  very  unsightly 
wound.  One  over  the  right  temple,  and  a  dreadful 
«tsh  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  slightly  scratched 
the  windpi/t,^  &c.  I  am  nevertheless,  at  already  I 
have  said,  doing  well,  and  hupc  yet  to  PCttim  tO 
England  with  much  important  |:;eographic.iI  infor- 
matitm.  The  ma])  inrlced  re<)iiircs  much  correction, 
and,  please  (io«l,  I  shall  yet  do  much  in  addition  to 
what  I  have  already  done  towards  putting  it  right." 

It  would  appear  from  this  letter,  that  the  major 
intended  on  tne  day  alter  he  wrote  it  to  set  out  for 
Timbuctoo.  The  Intention,  however,  was  fmsttated. 
The  illness  and  subsequent  death  of  Sidi  Mahomed 
Mooktar,  the  marabout  and  sheik  of  the  place,  to- 
gether with  a  severe  .ittack  of  fever  in  his  own  person, 
detained  him  for  two  montli^  longer.  Uy  this  dis- 
temper he  lost  also  his  favourite  servant  jfaek,  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached.  We  can  easily  enter 
into  his  feelings  when,  writing  again  on  the  1st  of 
July  to  his  fiUber*iD4aw,  he  concludes  the  epistle  by 
saying,  "  I  am  now  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
mission." 

On  the  18th  of  August  he  arrived  at  Timbuctoo, 
an  i  fiiiin  tin-  f  illowing  letter,  which  ho  left  liehiiui 
him  there,  which  was  ai^erwards  forwarded  to  Tripoli 
by  the  nephew  of  BabanI,  and  is  the  last  that  any  of 
hta  (dations  ever  received  from  bim,  we  leant  only 
enough  to  deepen  our  regret  that  he  shoold  have 
perished  in  the  hour  of  success,  and  that  hisvaluUlle 
papers  siiould  lave  been  lost  to  the  world. 

Timbuctoo,^  September  21,  1 826. 
"^^y  dear  Consul, — .\  very  short  cjiistle  mu.st 
serve  to  apprise  yi>u,  as  well  as  my  tlearcst  Enmia, 
of  my  arrival  at  and  de]iarture  from  the  great  capital 
of  Central  Africa;  the  former  of  which  events  took 
place  on  the  l8th  ultimo,  the  latter,  please  God,  will 
take  place  at  wi  cwly  hour  to-morrow  morning.  I 
have  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  retracing  my  ste]js 
to  Tripoli,  .m  l  c.imo  ln,-re  with  an  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Jcnnc  by  water;  but  this  intention  has 

'  It  should  be  the 

*  In  this  letter  thtwiiwahnm  mils  dia name  afdw  can. 
tal  Timimct*, 


been  entirely  vpwt,  and  my  situation  in  Timbuctoo 
rendered  emeemif^y  vnaaic^  by  the  unfriendly  dispo. 
sitions  of  the  FouUhs  of  Maama,  who  have  this  year 

upset  the  dominion  of  the  Tuaric,  and  made  them- 
selves patrons  of  Timbuctoo,  and  whose  sultan,  Hello, 
has  ex|)ressed  his  hostility  to  me  in  no  uncfjuivoc:!! 
tenns,  in  a  letter  which  Al  Saidi  Boubokar,  the  sheik 
of  tills  town,  received  from  him  a  few  days  after  my 
arrivaL  He  has  now  got  intelligence  of  my  arrival 
in  Timhnetoo,  and  as  a  party  of  Toolahs  are  hourly 
expected,  Al  Saidi  Boubokar,  who  is  an  excellent 
good  man,  and  who  trembles  for  my  safety,  has 
strongly  urged  my  immediate  departure.  And  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  notice  ha.s  been  so  short, 
anti  I  have  so  much  to  do  previous  to  going  away, 
that  this  is  the  only  communication  1  shall  for  the 
present  be  able  to  make.  My  destination  is  Sq^ 
whither  I  hop«  to  arrive  In -fifteen  days;  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  road  is  a  vile  one,  and  my  perils  are 
not  Net  at  an  end;  but  my  trust  is  God,  who  has 
Intlierto  Imnie  me  uj>  amidst  the  severest  trials,  and 
)iott-cte<!  mc  amidst  the  nnmecons  dangeis  to  whidi 
have  been  exposed. 
"I  have  no  tmie  to  give  you  any  acoomtof  Tim* 

buctoo,  but  shall  briefly  state,  that  in  every  icspeet, 
exccjit  m  siie  (whkh  ooes  not  exceed  four  miles  in 

circtiinference),  it  has  completely  n.rt  mv  cxpccta- 
tit>ns.  Kalira  is  only  five  miles  distant,  ami  a 
ne.xt  town  siiuatc<l  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  1 
have  been  busily  employed  during  my  stay,  searching 
the  records  in  the  town,  which  are  abunditnt,  and  in 
acquiring  information  of  evav  kind;  nor  is  it  with 
any  common  dqjjee  of  satisMction  that  I  say  my 
peneventnce  has  been  ttmply  rewarded.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  my  hy^wthesis  concerning  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Ni|;er  is  coricct. 

"May  Gmi  bless  you  all !  I  shall  write  you  fully 
from  .^ego,  as  also  my  Lord  Bathurst,  and  I  rather 
a]iprchend  tliat  both  letters  will  reach  you  at  one 
time,  as  none  of  the  Ghadamis  merchants  leave 
Timbuctoo  for  two  months  to  come.  Agun  may 
God  btess  yon  all !  My  dear  Emma  most  excuse 
my  writing.  I  have  begun  a  hundred  letters  to  her, 
but  have  lH.'en  unable  to  get  throuL;h  tme.  She  :s 
ever  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  and  I  kwik  forwar  I 
with  delight  to  the  hour  of  our  meeting,  which,  plca^ 
God,  la  now  at  no  great  distance." 

Tbelbltowing  abstn.ctoft1ietMamonyof  Boi^a, 

the  major's  servant,  when  examined  1^-  the  British 
consul,  gives  the  catastrophe  of  this  melancholy  story: 

When  asked  if  he  ha<l  Iwen  with  the  major  at 
Mooktar' s,  he  answered,  Ves. 

Did  you  aooompnny  him  from  thence  to  Tbnbiic* 
too?  Yes. 

How  was  he  received  at  Timbuctoo?  WelL 
How  long  did  be  remain  at  Timbuctoo?  About 
two  months. 

Did  you  leave  Timbuctoo  with  Major  Laing?  Yes. 

Who  w  ent  with  yon?  A  koIRe  of  Anba. 

In  what  direction  did  you  go?  The  son  was  on 
my  right  cheek. 

Did  yon  know  where  yon  were  eoinc?  To  San- 
sanding. 

Did  yon  see  any  water,  and  were  you  molested? 
We  saw  no  water,  nor  were  we  molested  fill  the 
third  day,  when  the  .Arabs  of  the  counlry  attacke<l 
and  killed  m\  master. 

Was  any  one  killed  beside  your  master?  I  was 
wounded,  but  cannot  my  if  any  were  killed. 

Were  yuu  sleepily  near  your  master?  Yes. 

How  many  woonds  had  your  master?  I  cannot 
say,  they  were  all  with  swords,  and  in  the  mofniniK 
I  n.w  the  head  had  been  cut  ott. 
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Did  the  person  who  hnd  charge  of  your  maMer 
commit  the  munler  ?  Sheik  Uoaisboticlli,  who  ac- 
cumpanied  the  rcis,  killed  him. 

What  did  the  sheik  then  do?  He  went  oo  to  bis 
oountry;  an  Arab  took  me  back  to  Timbuctoa 

What  property  had  your  master  when  he  was 
kiUed?  Two  camels;  one  carried  the  piovtaioitt  the 
other  carried  my  master  and  his  bags. 

Where  were  your  master's  papcn>?    In  his  hap. 

Were  the  papers  brought  bock  to  Timbuctoo?  I 
doD't  know. 

Thus  perishe<!,  a  few  days  after  the  2ttt  of  Scptem* 
bar,  i8a6»  by  the  hand  of  an  assasnn,  one  of  the  most 
determined,  enthasiastic,  and  thorou<;1ily  accom- 

pli^lK- 1  of  thii,'.-  ii:irtiiL;  spirits  who  h.ive  perilled 
their  lives  in  tlic  C.U1--0  of  Aincan  ciiscuvcr)-.  'I'ho 
rcvilutinii  of  ilie  unfortunate  Lain^  wa-.  of  no  ordin- 
ary kind;  his  mother  has  told  the  writer  of  this  artiulo. 
that  yon  before  he  entered  on  his  last  and  fatal 
oqpeditioa,  in  providing  against  hardships  and  con- 
tingeDda,  he  Bad  aocnctoiiied  himself  to  sleep  on 
the  hud  floor,  and  to  write  with  the  left  hand;  yea 
more,  with  the  pen  between  the  first  and  second  toes 
of  the  right  foot.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  he 
should  have  perished  unrcijuifetl  l)y  that  fame  for 
which  he  sacrificed  so  much,  and  undelivered  of  that 
tale  of  the  capital  of  Central  Africa,  which  he  had 
qoalified  himself  so  well  to  tell.  In  any  circum- 
atanoes  the  death  of  such  a  man  had  been  lanuatable; 
bat  it  seems  tiie  more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  resnh  of 
his  successful  enterprise  is  likely  for  ever  to  be  un- 
availing; for  the  benefit  of  the  living.  Many  years 
have  elapsed  since  his  melancholy  nuirder,  and  there 
seems  not  the  shadow  of  a  hoiye  that  hi^i  papers  will 
ever  be  teoovcKd* 

Bat  we  CMUiot  conclude  this  memoir  without 
adding  a  few  sentences  teganUi^  these  important 
documents.  Facts  which  were  established  at  Tripoli 
daring  the  year  1829,  and  established  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  con'»uls  of  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Sardinia,  develop  a  .system 
of  treachery  and  plunder  regarding  the  major  and 
his  projierty,  which  almost  amounts  to  the  incredible. 
It  seems  to  have  been  fillly  made  out  that  the  very 
guide  (llaboni)  who  set  oat  with  the  traveller  from 
Tri{)oIi,  was  under  the  secret  direction  of  Haasanah 
D'  (ihics,  son  of  the  prime  minister  of  the  Tripolitan 
bashaw,  ancl  the  conspirator  against  the  major's  life 
—that  by  his  ( I  )'  lihies")  instructions  t!ie  tt-rocious 
Bourabouschi,  the  eventual  murderer,  was  appointed 
to  be  the  conductor  of  the  major  from  Timbuctoo, 
and  that  faito  his  (D'  Ghies')  hands  the  major's  papers 
(fboiteen  inches  long  by  seven  thick)  were  pot  by 
another  of  his  emissaries  shortly  after  the  murder. 
In  short,  it  was  afterwards  Miy  ascertained  that  this 
packet  was  secreted  in  THpoll  in  the  month  of  July 
or  August,  iSjS. 

The  most  amazing  part  of  the  tale  of  treachery  yet 
remains  to  be  told.  It  would  further  appear  that 
the  documents  referred  to  were  given  by  D  Ghies  to 
the  French  consul  at  Tripoli,  the  Baron  de  Rosseau, 
end  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  major's  journey 
this  official  from  France  ha<l  been  in  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  conspirators — that  he  exerfc<l 
him.self  in  sectiring  thr  flight  of  Ilassunah  D'  (ihics 
after  the  treachery  had  been  discovered,  and  cave 
protection  to  and  tampered  with  hia  hfoAcr  Mo- 
liamed,  who  made  the  disclosure. 

It  were  out  of  place,  in  this  memoir,  to  detail  the 
strong  chain  of  evidence  by  which  these  alIcg.^!ioIls 
are  supported.  A  masterly  summary  of  it  will  he 
found  in  the  Qiiarttrlv  RrAno,  No.  84.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  neither  M.  Rosseau  nor  the  French 


government  did  anything  to  acquit  tliemsclvcs  of  the 
fearful  charge  there  preferre<i  a^^air.st  them.  Till 
removed,  it  must  stand  a  foul  blul  upon  their  national 
honoar. 

LAIKO.  Malcolm,  %  lawyer  and  distinguished 
constitutional  hbtorian,  was  bom  in  the  year  1762, 

at  Strynzia,  his  paternal  estate,  situated  on  the  main- 
I.Tnil  of  Orkney,  lie  received  the  rudinitiit^  <  f  his 
education  at  the  respectable  gramtnar-stliool  of  Kirk- 
wall ;  a  sciTiinary  which  is  generally  attended  hy 
about  a  hundred  boys,  the  sons  of  the  neighbouring 
proprietors  end  fimners.  When  he  had  reached  the 
proffer  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  univenltv  of  £din> 
burgh,  then  superintended  and  attended  by  men  of 
great  talent.  Along  with  many  of  the  latter  class, 
lie  joined  in  the  establishment  of  the  .'speculative 
Society,  an  institution  \sliose  sulijetts  of  iliscus.sion 
were  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  guided  by  his 
I'eculiar  tastes,  and  certainly  coindded  remarkably 
with  those  in  which  he  afterwards  distiagotshed 
himself 

In  1785  he  passed  as  a  Scottish  advocate:  we  do 
ilot  know  whether  he  had  any  predilection  for  the 
practice  of  the  law,  or  whtthfr  lie  made  choice 
of  the  profession  for  the  mere  res|)ccfability  of  the 
title,  and  the  opportunity  it  ir.iglit  afford  of  attract- 
ing notice  as  a  politician;  but  assuredly,  notwith- 
standing hit  very  lii^  talcnti  in  genenl,  and  hia 
peculianv  great  powen  as  a  reasoner  or  special 
pleader,  ne  never  was  much  employed,  or  known  as 

a  distinguished  practising  barrister.  It  will  scarcely 
account  Mitru  iiiilly  for  this  circumstance,  that  the 
manner  in  « likli  iie  delivered  his  powerful  arguments 
w.as  neither  majestic  nor  pleasing,  that  "his  speeches 
were  uttered  with  an  almost  preternatural  rapidity, 
and  in  harsh  and  disagreeable  tones."  If  he  ooold 
speak  and  compose  witn  ftdltty— and  in  parlbuneat 
he  was  considered  an  able  speaker — stich  ailments 
as  he  might  have  used  did  not  require  the  extraneous 
a-si-.tatRe  of  tuainier,  even  for  a  jur)-;  while  almost 
the  whole  pleading  in  Scotland  at  that  period  was 
addressed  to  the  judges,  from  whose  well-practised 
intellects  reason  and  powerful  argument  only  could 
find  attention.  Lain^  has  shown  in  his  writings  a 
minute  knowledge  of  all  bnmchcs  of  Scottish  bw; 
he  voluntarily  acted  the  part  of  a  lawyer  in  historical 
siihjects,  in  a  manner  which  has  called  forth  the 
highest  praise  to  his  merely  forensic  abilities;  and 
it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  safely  concluded,  that  the 
limited  extent  of  his  practice  at  the  bar  must  be  at- 
tributed more  to  his  choice  than  to  his  want  of  talent. 
The  first  fruit  of  Mr.  Laing's  laborious  constitutional 
investieations  was  the  preparing  for  the  press  tlie 
last  volume  of  Dr.  Hcnrj-'s  History  of  Great  Britain, 
'793.  'I'^'^T 'I'at  authors  death.  The  matter  col- 
lected  by  Henry  did  not  extend  to  a  period  at  which 
the  work  <  (.iilil  be  closc<l,  and  I.aing  wa.s  reipu  stcil 
by  his  t-\(  .mors  to  write  two  terminating  chanters, 
to  which  he  annexed  a  dissertation  on  the  alleged 
crimes  of  Richard  III.  The  labours  of  the  tiro 
authors  could  not  be  verv  aptly  luited,  and  many 
consider  Lain^  as  a  fierce  liberalist,  whose  doctrines 
appeared  harsh  and  prejutliccd  when  coniparcd  to 
the  calm  narralixe  of  Henry.  The  authors  were 
indeed  extremely  dissimilar,  but  we  must  ]  nu^o 
before  wc  decide  in  favour  of  the  former.  Henry 
was  a  man  of  tame  mind  and  tolerable  good  sense; 
1  n  1 1  i  f  he  appeared  calm  and  moderate  in  his  historical 
'  ]  ir  ions,  he  was  so  tn  the  very  safe  and  reputable 
cau-e  of  despotism,  in  which  he  ensconsed  himself 
as  an  impregnable  fortress,  which  it  did  not  require 
much  skill  to  defend.  l  aiiig,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  man  of  strong  judgment  and  profound  specula- 
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tion;  and  if  he  wxs  violently  argumentative  in  mppoft 
oC  the  opiniotti  he  bad  aoopieii,  be  was  so  not  as  a 
man  who  is  determhied  to  maintain  a  given  point 
liecausc  he  has  chosen  it,  and  is  jicrsonally  inten.  vU-.l 
ill  its  Ix-iiifj  sliowii  to  he  true;  Init  a-,  one  who  had 
con>iiicicd  thu  matter  accurately,  had  sutur/itted  it 
to  the  arhitration  of  his  strong  judgment,  and  was 
resolved  to  crush  those  prejudices  which  prevented 
Others  from  seeing  it  as  u  appeared  to  hinselt  It 
is  the  be^ht  of  all  prejudice  to  Maine  a  historian 
for  his  opinions;  but  many  have  deserved  to  be  cen- 
sured severely  for  twisting  facts  to  support  opinions, 
instead  of  bcndinij  opinions  to  accommodate  tlicm 
to  facts.  It  was  the  object  of  Laing  to  discover  the 
truth.  Perhaps  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  line 
of  principles  he  had  adopted  may  have  therefore 
prompted  him  to  derive  improper  dcductMMII  firom 
the  nets  which  he  piodticed;  but  bk^  itront,'est 
political  opponents  have  never  accused  him  of  per- 
verting facts.  I.aing  is  &.iid  likewise  to  have  com- 
posed the  memoir  of  Henry  which  acconi[\in:cd  the 
history;  hut  it  ccrtaiidy  docs  not  «iis[  l.iy  li  >  usual 
energy  of  style.  Whatever  defects  some  may  have 
discovered  in  the  continuation  of  Henry's  History, 
the  critical  world  in  ijeoefal  saw  its  nooitt  and  be* 
stowed  the  eoaBtenance  of  its  approbation.  The 
•nthor,  thus  encoura{;ed  to  luw  historical  lalxjurs, 
looked  towards  his  native  country,  and  in  iSoO  he 
pabUshed  "  T/i(  JfiitiU-y  a;  S^  t^iuuui,  from  tlie  Union 
of  the  Crowns  on  the  Accession  of  King  lames  VI. 
to  the  Throne  of  England,  to  the  Union  ol  the  King- 
doms in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  With  Two 
Dlmitrtion^  HiMoiied  imd  Critical,  on  tlae  Gownry 
Conspiinqri  and  on  the  supposed  Authenticity  of 
Ouian's  Poems."  As  in  the  previous  case,  his  book 
was  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  pen.on  of  whose 
labours  his  were  a  continuation  — Dr.  Robertson. 
Of  the  flowing  academical  ease  of  that  author  it  is 
very  destitute.  It  cannot  be  called  either  inelegant 
or  harsh,  but  it  is  complicated;  and  being 
labooicd  to  coptiiiw  mud)  meanii^  is  occasionally 
obscoK.  There  is  much  in  the  profundity  of  the 
remaiiu and  reflections  which  Dr.  Rnher!>on  could 
not  have  reacheti;  but  the  cluef  merit  lies  in  tlie  dis- 
plaj  of  critical  power  on  nialtersof  evidence,  in  wliieh 
Be  displays  all  the  acumen  of  the  practiced  lawyer 
and  tlie  cloae  observer  of  human  nature.  From  this 
pecnllar  merit  the  separate  dissertation^  containing 
nothing  but  special  pleadings,  are  the  most  niefiu 
and  admirable  parts  of  the  bonk.  In  all  parts  of  the 
work  the  autlior's  ruling  spirit  h.i^  jiromjited  him  to 
search  lor  deflated  facts,  few  of  wiiich  he  lins  left 
without  some  sort  of  settlement.  He  has  treated  in 
this  manner  many  points  of  English  history,  among 
which  ia  the  celebrated  question  of  the  author  of 
^iMw^flwffifc^coocerntegwhidi  he  has  fatly  proved, 
that  whatever  share  Cluu-les  may  have  had  in  the 
suggestion  or  partial  composition,  C>auden  was  the 

1ier--.on  wluj  prepared  the  work  for  the  i^rcss,  Mr. 
^ing  appears  to  liavc  enjoyed  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  putting  local  and  personal  prciwUces  at  defiance; 
ana  exulting  in  the  exercise  of  strong  reasoning 
powers,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  attack  all  that 
U  pecullariy  aacred  to  the  feelings  of  his  connti^r- 
men;  a  characteristic  strikingly  displayed  in  his 
dissertati<iii  on  the  jKMinis  of  Ossian,  the  authenticity 
of  winch  he  attacked  with  great  learning  and  in- 
veterate rancour. 

The  author  of  such  an  attack  on  one  of  the  for- 
tresses of  the  national  pride  of  Scothini!  did  not 
perpetrate  bis  work  writhout  suitable  reprobation; 
tlie  Hollanders  were  "load  in  their  wail,'*'  and  tlie 

Eblic  prints  swarmed  with  ebullitions  of  their  wrath, 
r.  Laing  was  looked  on  as  a  man  who  bod  set 


aU  feelings  of  patriotism  at  defiance:  to  manf  il 
seemed  an  anomaly  in  human  masut,  Hm  n  Scon* 
man  should  thus  voluntarily  onderraine  the  great 

t>oast  rif  his  country;  and  unable  otherwise  to  ac- 
count fur  svuh  an  act,  they  sought  to  discover  in  the 
author  motives  similar  to  those  wl.ich  made  the 
subject  sacrcti  to  themselves.  His  dissertations  on 
tile  j  >ems  of  Ossian  had  the  merit  of  causing  to  be 

Sroduced  "The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
lighland  Society  appointed  to  Inqntc  into  the 
Nature  and  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian^* 
conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Henry  Mac* 
keiuie,  published  in  1805. 

At  the  same  period  Mr.  Laing  brought  the  con- 
troversy to  a  final  issue  by  publishing  a  work  w  hich, 
with  a  sneer  in  its  designation,  he  entitled  "  Tke 
Poems  0/  Ossian,  &c,  containing  the  Poetical  Wodcs 
of  James  Macpherton,  Esq.,  in  Prose  and  iUnnoM^ 
wiu  Notes  and  Illustrations."  The  nature  of  the 
"notes  and  illustrations"  may  c.rsily  be  presumed; 
the  work  indeed  is  a  curiosity  in  literature.  The 
eilition  of  Ossian  is  a  very  splentiid  one;  and,  like 
an  animal  decked  for  sacrifice,  the  relentless  editor 
introduced  it  conspicuously  to  the  world,  with  the 
apparent  jmtipoie  of  making  its  demolition  the  mote 
signal.  WiUiin  the  same  year  lUr.  Laing's  Ifaie  of 
ailment  was  answeicdl^Mr.  M 'Donald,  and  tw  o 
years  afterwards  a  long  and  elaborate  work,  com- 
placently termed  a  Ci>>i/n/i:fn'n,  was  pro<luccd  hy 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Graham,  who,  however,  made  a  some- 
what unlucky  development  of  his  qualihcatioai  Sot 
this  task  by  Quoting  tlie  Df  MnUmi  Gemumum 
of  Tadtn%  reutring  entirety  to  the  Tentmitc  nntloas 
as  authority  conoeniing  the  Celts.  Mr.  Laing  never 
confuted  his  arguments,  having  never  made  the  at. 
tempt. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Laing's  controversial  dis- 
position had  promjited  him  to  discover  another  sub- 
ject, in  the  treatment  of  wluch  he  excited  a  still 
greater  decree  of  wrath.  In  1804  he  published  an 
edition  of  msififfMj^  StatioHd,  to  wiudt  be  pre* 
fixed  two  volnmes  containing  "A  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertation ou  the  Participation  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  the  Murder  of  Damley."  The  purpose  of 
the  treatise  was,  w  ith  the  autlior's  usual  decision  and 
boldness,  declared  in  tiie  title,  and  through  the  whole 
of  the  lengthy  detaO  of  two  volumes  on  one  historicnl 
incident,  he  never  wnvem  in  the  slightest  degme 
firom  the  condnsion  of  guilt.  Having  first  formed 
his  opinion  in  the  matter — on  good  grounds,  it  ia 
charitahly  to  be  presumed — he  lays  down  and  ar- 
ranges his  ilocunients  and  arguments  with  the  pre- 
cision and  circumstantiality  of  a  lawyer,  and  no  more 
hints  at  the  possibility  of  the  innocence  of  the  queen 
than  the  aown>lawyer  at  that  of  his  victim.  Few 
«4k>  have  ever  icad  this  extraordinary  work  can  far* 
get  the  startling  exactness  with  which  the  arguments 
are  suited  to  the  facts,  and  to  the  guiding  principles 
of  tlie  whole  narrative  of  the  renowned  event  laid 
before  the  reader.  "Mr.  I.aing's  merit,"  sa\-s  a 
writer  in  the  F.dtnbtiri^h  Kr^  tru\  who  refers  V<  it  :s 
work  as  to  one  peculiarly  characteristic  of  hi>  gcniu-s, 
".OS  a  critical  inquirer  into  histor)-,  an  enlightenetl 
collector  of  matcfiala^  and  a  agacious  judge  of  evid- 
ence, has  never  been  surpassed.  If  any  man  bdieves 
the  innocence  of  Queen  Mar)',  after  an  impartial  and 
dispassionate  perusal  of  Mr.  I-aing's  examination  of 
her  case,  the  state  of  such  a  man's  mind  would  he  a 
subject  worthy  of  much  consideration  by  a  philoso- 
phical ob$er>-cr  of  hunMn  nature.  In  qtitc  of  his 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  no  man  has  yet  pesnmed  to 
charge  him  with  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  historical 
integrity  to  his  zeal.  I'hat  he  never  perfectly  at- 
tained the  art  of  full,  dear,  and  easy  narrative,  wni 
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on  ini'  to  the  peculiar  stjrkof  those  writcnwtioweve 
]K>puIar  in  hu  youth,  and  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
remarkable  instuice  of  the  disproportioa  of  parti- 
cular talents  to  general  vigour  of  mind."* 

lAing  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Charles 
Fox,  with  whom  lie  coiiihictt-ii  an  ample  corresfKind- 
ence,  the  letters  of  which  on  both  sides  still,  we 
believe,  exist  unpublished,  and  would  certainly  form 
a  very  interesting  addition  to  our  epistolary  informa- 
tion  regarding  great  men.  That  eminent  statesman 
frequently  quoted  the  historical  works  of  Mr.  Laing, 
as  containing  matter  which  could  be  relied  on  for  its 
authenticity;  and  Laing  became  nn  active  and  zealous 
supporter  of  the  short  admiiii>tration  of  his  frient!, 
during  which  he  represented  his  native  county  in 
parliMnent.  It  is  said,  that  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantages  of  hb  manner,  be  was  listened  to  and 
nrach  respected  as  a  speaker;  and  he  gave  all  the 
assistance  which  so  short  a  period  admitted  to  the 
plans  of  the  ministry  for  improving  the  Scottish 
courts  of  law.  After  his  brief  appearance  as  a  legis- 
lator, the  state  of  his  health  prevented  him  m»m 
intcrliering  in  public  business.  VVbcther  from  cxces* 
rive  stody  and  excttioa,  or  bis  natnial  babitof  body, 
he  suflfered  under  a  nervous  disorder  of  excessive 
severity,  which  committed  frightful  ravages  on  his 
coiisiiiutian;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  required  to 
be  frequently  supported  in  an  artificial  position  to 
prevent  him  frum  fainting.  He  retired  to  his  estate 
m  OrkacT,  and  his  bealui  being  to  a  certain  extent 
restored  hf  a  cessation  fnnn  laborioos  intdlectnal 
pursuits,  his  cvcr-nctive  mind  employed  itself  in 
useful  excrc;>e  within  liis  narrow  spnere  of  exertitsn: 
he  improved  his  itwn  lands,  intro<luced  lietter  mcthwls 
of  cultivation  than  had  been  previously  practised  in 
the  district,  and  experimented  in  the  breeding  of 
merino  sheep.  He  uted  in  the  end  of  the  year  1818, 
having,  notwithstanding  the  great  celebrity  of  his 

works,  been  so  much  pctsuiinJly  forgotten  by  the 
literary  worM,  tiiat  it  is  witii  ilitiiculty  vve  have  been 
enabled  to  collect  matter  sufficient  for  an  outline  of 
>iis  life.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Carnegie,  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  in  Foifanbirc^  aad  niter-in-law  to 
Lord  Gillies.  His  property  was  snooeqfled  to  by 
Samuel  Laing,  bis  elder  brotber.*  Besides  the  works 
wc  h.ive  discussed  alxne,  it  tTiay  be  mentioned  that 
be  edited  the  Lijc  of  Jmius  VI.,  published  in  18CJ4. 

LAINO,  William.  This  well-known  dealer  in 
rich  and  rare  Utenur  productions,  whose  strap  was 
a  Hcrcnlaneum  of  toe  trcanics  of  past  ages,  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  aoth  of  J  uly,  1 764.   A  ftcr 

having  received  his  educ.iii.iti  the  i;rammar  hi^h- 
school  of  the  Canongate,  iie  nia<ie  tlioice  of  the  traile 
of  a  printer  for  his  future  occupation,  and  scrvetl  to 
it  a  six  year,'  apprenticeship.  This  selection  was 
an  unlucKy  one,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  eyes; 
and  theicuMC^  instead  of  following  it  out,  be  became 
a  bookseller,  for  which  bis  appivnticeship  bad  com- 
pletely qualified  him.  In  his  case,  too,  it  was  n<it 
the  showy  and  epln.'meral,  yet  money-making,  hooks 
4  f  modern  literature  that  constiiutctl  his  stock  in 
trade;  but  the  choicest  Hritish  and  foreign  e<litions 
of  the  old  classical  authors  of  every  langu{4;c — works 
which  only  the  learned  could  anpiCGtate,  in  spite  of 
the  dust  and  dingy  vellom  with  wblch  they  were 
covered.  His  shop  for  this  species  of  unostenta- 
tious, slow-going,  and  precarious  traflic,  was  hrst 
opened  in  the  Canongatc  in  17S5;  afterwards  he  re- 
moved lower  down  tlic  street  to  Ches-sel's  Buildings, 
where  be  remained  till  1S03,  at  which  date  he  re- 
mowed  to  the  South  Bridge,  where  he  permanently 
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Wtehlished  his  emporium.  During  these  chanj^cs 
his  reputation  as  a  collector  of  valuable  old  books 
continued  to  increase,  until  it  was  cstaUished  among 
the  learned  over  the  whole  island,  so  that  his  shop 
became  a  well-known  repertory  for  those  scarce 
volumes  which  his  thriving  iiretliren  in  the  tra<iedid 
not  possess,  and  probably  had  never  even  heard  of. 
All  this,  too,  was  the  fruit  of  ardent  disinterested 
zeal  and  untiring  diligence  in  his  profession.  From 
the  year  1786  he  had  continued  to  issue  an  almost 
annual  succession  of  catalogues.  He  knew  all  the 
scarce  works  of  antiquity,  as  to  the  best  editions  in 
which  they  had  been  published,  the  places  at  which 
they  were  to  be  found  in  Britain  or  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  prices  at  which  they  were  to  be  pur- 
chased. And  he  was  ready  to  communicate  this 
valuat>le  infonnation  to  the  literary  inquirets  who 
frequented  his  shop  for  intelligence  that  could  not 
well  be  obtained  clsg,where.  The  labour  of  travel 
was  added  to  that  of  painstaking  home  research  and 
inquiry,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  Edinburgh 
Ixmksellers  and  traffickers  in  genenl  limited  their 
journeys  to  the  coast  of  Fife,  or  even  the  imges  of 
the  Peatknds.  Thus,  in  1793,  when  the  French 
revolution  was  at  the  wildest,  he  visited  Paris,  for 
the  jjurpose  of  making  himself  ac(]uainted  with  such 
knowledge  of  his  vocation  as  his  own  country  could 
not  supplY,  and  ascertaining  what  were  the  beat 
editions  ot  thoae  authors  that  arc  most  in  request. 
It  waa  no  oidlnaiy  seal  that  made  him  purrae  sndi 
a  task  amidst  tlie  roar  of  tlie  Pannan  pdtemen  and 
the  clank  of  the  guillotine— more  especially  when 
every  stranger  there  was  at  least  "susjiccletl  of  being 
suspected.'  Another  similar  pilgrimage  he  made  in 
1799.  Learning  that  Christian  VH.,  ICing  of  Den- 
mark, had  been  advised  to  dispose  of  the  numerous 
duplicates  contained  in  the  royal  libnuy  at  Copen* 
h.-igen,  and  being  instigatctl  I >y  the  advice  of  the  cde- 
lirated  Nii-lnihr,  at  that  time  a  student  in  the  univer- 
sity of  I'.diiihuigh,  .Mr.  I.aiiig  repaired  to  the  Danish 
capital,  and  there  made  such  arrangements  u[K)n  the 
sale  of  the  duplicates  with  the  privy-councillor,  Dr. 
Moldcnhawer,  as  was  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
When  the  pence  of  Amiens  had  introduced  a  breath- 
ing interval  In  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  Laing 
repeate<!ly  vi>itcd  France  and  Holland,  Still  for  the 
puqx)se  of  extending  his  jirofessional  kiiowle<1ge, 
wliich  he  readily  imparted  to  the  liol.ii^  of  hi>  tn\n 
country.  The  immense  amount  of  information  he 
bad  thus  acquired,  was  cnhancwi  fajr  his  kuid  gener* 
ous  temper,  aad  modcit  OBanaming  numnen. 

During  the  war  that  followed  the  delusive  peace 
of  Amiens,  by  u  hich  the  whole  Continent  was  closed 
against  British  visitors,  .Mr.  I-aing  was  wnrihily  em- 
ployed in  raising  tlic  literary  character  of  his  native 
country  in  the  department  of  ]>riiiting.  And  for  this, 
indee<l,  he  saw  that  there  was  too  much  need.  The 
distinguished  brotlien,  the  Foulis  of  Ulai^w,  had 
))asscd  away,  and  left  no  successors  in  timr  room. 
In  r.ilinburgh,  so  soon  to  assume  tlie  name  of  "Mo- 
dern Athens,"  the  case  was  sliU  wor^e;  for  except 
Kuddiman's  Lny  and  Cunningham's  I'nx'/,  no 
classical  work  had  issued  from  her  press  worth  men- 
tioning.  In  1S04  he  commenced  the  attempt  hf 
paUishing  the  works  of  Thucydides  in  six  volumes^ 
small  8vo,  under  the  following  title,  Thucydida  Grate 
(t  Liititu;  aCiCihlut  Ituiuis:  ex  F.Jitioite  H'li.'st:  d 
Dnkcri.  In  printing  tiiis  work  Mr.  Laing  was  for- 
tunate  in  having  for  the  superintendent  of  the  press 
the  Ivev.  I'eicr  LImsley,  who  attained  siu  h  a  high 
Euroijcan  distinction  in  Grecian  literature.  In  1S06 
tlie  works  of  Thuqrdides  were  followed  by  those  of 
Herodotus,  in  seven  volnmes,  small  8vo»  under  the 
title  of  Hcndohu  Grmce  it  Latmei  teaAmt  Ann»- 
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Miuuf  leltetm,  trnmn  JMex  LaHmm:  cr  Ed^hn- 
this  IVesselingii  tt  JleuH.    For  editing  this  woric  Mr. 

Laing  liatl  secured  the  valuable  services  of  Professor 

ForMi!!;  but  as  the  latter  went  no  fartljcr  [h:\n  llie 
second  book,  the  rest  was  carried  on  and  completed 
undur  tlie  sui)«rintendencc  of  Professor  Dunbar.  The 
next  clasiiical  author  whose  writings  Mr.  I^ing  pub- 
lished, in  1811,  \v.is  Xcnophon,  in  ten  volumes,  also 
of  nnidl  8vq»  tuwier  the  title  of  XPMfAfHtit  pur 
txtant  Opera  Grteet  et  JLatiite;  «r  Edttkn^m  Sehnei' 
iicr;  ft  Z.ainii :  a  raiit  [nJer  /.iilititis.  This  impor- 
tant ]niblicalion  was  admirably  cdileil  by  Mr.  Adam 
Dickiii:-,im,  whose  (IrL-i-k  sc]nilarshii>  was  oidy 
equalled  by  his  retiring  modesty,  that  prevented  his 
worth  from  being  more  widely  known.  Mr.  Laing 
would  liave  followed  these  wUh  aimiUur  editions  of 
the  works  of  Plato  and  Demostlienes,  bat  was  pre- 
vented, chiefly  by  the  difTicidtv  of  obtaining  com- 
petent Greek  scholars  to  snjicrintciul  sneh  important 
publications.  Still,  however,  he  li.id  ilonc  much  : 
the  c<lilions  which  he  had  published  were  standard 
specimens  of  their  class,  an<l  have  given  an  impulse 
to  classical  reprinting  in  Scotland  which,  we  trust, 
will  neither  be  fniitlest  nor  yet  soon  abandoned. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  Mr.  Laing 
was  in  easy  .md  comfortable  circumstances,  he  was 
altlc  to  devote  himself  to  the  more  general  interc*<ts 
of  merchandise,  and  to  this  puri>*>se  was  one  of  the 
orij;inal  founders  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, and  also  a  director.  After  havinj^  nearly  com- 
pleted his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  attended  husmess 
till  within  three  <£i|s  of  bis  death,  he  dic<l  at  his 
house,  Ramsay  Lodge,  Lanrieston,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  loth  of  .\pril,  1 832,  leaving  a  widow  and  family. 
His  name  honourably  survives  in  one  of  his  sons, 
whose  vnl  .ial  lL'  labours  arc  wcU  knoWD  in  Scottish 
history  and  aiiti(|uarianism. 

LANDSBOBOUOH,  Rev.  David,  D.D.  This 
pioos  divine,  zealous  natnralist,  and  poet,  was  bom 

in  the  parish  of  Dairy,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  in  T782. 
After  an  early  education,  first  at  the  school  of  his 
native  parish,  and  afterwards  at  llumfrics  Academy, 
he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
passed  throttgfa  the  usual  course  of  study  prescribed 
oy  the  church  for  the  ofitce  of  the  ministry.  While 
a  stvdent,  be  was  also  for  some  time  tutor  in  the 
fiimily  of  Sir  William  Miller,  who  WM  ilao  a  lord 
of  session,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Glentee,  and  whose 
influence  was  cxerteii  in  brh.ilf  of  flavid  Is- 
Ixjrough  when  he  was  licensed  as  a  prtachLf.  David 
was  first  an  assistant  in  the  o!<l  church  ol  Ayr.  nnd 
in  181 1  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the  i  andi  <jf 
Stevcoston.  Belooging  to  what  was  callcil  the 
**evaiisdical"  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  be 
natnraliy  felt  a  de«p  interest  in  that  theological  con- 
flict of  which  the  chief  siibjei  t  wns  the  right  of  the 
]>co])lc  to  elect  their  own  minister;  and  when  the 
severance  known  as  the  "  Disruption  "  oi'rnric<l,  he 
was  one  of  those  self-denying  countr)'  ministers  who 
nbaadoned  the  Established  church  for  the  sake  of 
those  principles  he  had  steadiiutly  advocated.  On 
idinquishing  the  clerical  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Stevenslon,  ne  became  minister  of  a  congregation  at 
Saltcoats  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland, 

It  was  not  until  1847 — a  Kate  period  In  life  for  a 
poet's  hr>t  af^>pearancc  in  the  press — that  he  published 
"Arran,  a  Fbem  in  Six  Cantos."  This  production 
was  well  received  in  its  day,  and  is  not  without  some 
poetical  merit,  but  still  not  eaoi^  to  buoy  up  a 
poem  of  six  cantos,  and  save  it  from  sinking  into 
oblivion.  Happily,  however,  his  memory  will  rc^t 
on  a  sounder  basis  ttian  bis  poetry.    He  had  a  still 


stronger  enthusiasm  and  better  natatal  aptitude  for 

the  study  of  natural  history,  and  the  hours  th.-it  were 
not  occupied  with  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling 
"ere  s]ient  in  tlic  study  of  the  plants,  flowering  and 
cryptc)gamic,  with  which  the  picturesque  district  in 
which  he  dwelt  abounds.  He  thus  became  to  his 
own  particular  locality  what  Gilbert  White  was  to 
his  pariah  of  Selboumc.  He  also  carried  his  re* 
searches  inU)  the  DBiinc  and  land  shells,  and  the 
mysteries  of  fossil  botany  contained  in  the  coal-fields. 
Hut  as  old  age  came  on,  his  principal  and  favourite 
investigations  were  the  alga*  of  Ardrossan  and  Artan, 
of  which  several  of  his  discoveries  arc  announced  in 
Dr.  Harvey's  /'''nwAx'a  Britdtinu-a.  These  con- 
tributions of  the  minister  were  so  highly  valued,  that 
Dr.  Harvey  in  gratitude  conferred  bis  name  apon  a 
little  aign  or  seaweed,  by  calling  it  Ettoearfus  Lamdt' 
biiri^ii.  In  like  manner  his  friend  Dr.  Johnston  of 
Ber^vick  named  a  ztvophytc  after  him,  L>-/-r\ilut  Lands- 
tnmn'ii.  On  a  similar  honour  being  conferred  ujwn 
him  by  naming  a  shell  as  one  of  the  Landsimr^ii,  the 
Free  Chuich  minister  sportively  asked,  "Is  it  possi- 
ble to  sail  far  down  the  stream  of  life  in  a  scaUop?" 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  the  Rev.  David  Lands- 
borough  in  retirement,  but  with  a  growing  reputa- 
tion, which,  had  he  iK-cn  ambitious  of  distinction, 
might  well  have  compensated  fur  the  obscu.nty  of  his 
pi>sition  ;  and  his  scientit'ic  friends,  who  were  en- 
lightened by  his  discoveries,  were  also  charmed  by 
the  amenity  of  his  gentle  mannen;,  and  improved  by 
his  Christian  example.  His  works  connected  with 
his  lavourite  science  were  also  Ii^hly  apprecialed. 
These,  liesides  the  various  papers  be  communicated 
to  llars'cy's  /V!vr<\'cj^!,j  Ih itaittnra,  were  the  follov,  - 
ing:  "  J\Ai  itrA!,'ns  A'  .  Irriiri,  .-li/.ui  C'riii^',  anii  tut 
7:i'('  Ciini/'t ius,  with  Reference  to  the  .Natural  His- 
tory of  these  IsL-uuls,"  Edinburgh,  Svo,  1S52;  Pi'/- 
iii'iir  Iliitory  of  British  Zoophytes  auJ  C<>railinf, 
London,  Svo,  1852;  and  PepHlar  Uttt«ry  0/  Brituk 
Smatedt.  He  also  contributed  to  tlie  ChrisSan 
Herald  the  biographies  of  several  of  his  parishioners, 
and  others  distinguished  for  their  excellence,  which 
he  afterwards  collceted  and  published  in  a  small 
volume,  under  the  title  of  Ayrshire  Sketches.  He 
was  an  asstKiate  of  the  I.inn.x-an  Society,  and  had 
the  title  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  conferred  upon  him 
by  an  American  college.  Dr.  Landsborough  was 
cut  off  suddenly,  and  qr  cbolen,  on  September  12, 
1854. 

LAUDER,  Sir  John,  Lord  I'ount.iinb.ill, 
cniinenl  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  born  at  1 'lin- 
burgh,  on  the  2d  of  Augxisl,  1646.'  His  father  was 
lohn  (aftertvards  Sir  John)  I^udCT,  banmet,  a  mer- 
chant and  liailie  of  £diobuigh,  a  yotmeer  bnach 
and  afterwards  diief  of  the  fanrily  tX  Ijmder  of  Bass 
and  Lauder.  The  subject  of  our  mcmoiT  was  his 
eldest  son,  by  his  second  marriage,  with  Isabel  Ellis 
daujjhtcr  of  .Mexander  Ellis  of  Slortonhall.  I'y  ihis 
wife  he  had  fourteen  sons  and  two  daughters;  by  a 
previous  marriage  he  had  three  children,  and  by  a 
third  wife,  of  whom  mention  will  be  made  hereafter, 
he  luid  fimir  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  the  cailv 
eiiucation  of  young  Lauder  we  know  nothin|^  wfta 
the  exception  of  a  jmssing  memorandum  in  his  volu- 
minous memorials  of  legal  matters,  which  shows  thst 
he  had  passed  some  time  at  the  university  of  Leyden, 
at  that  time  die  principal  eontiiienlal  icaoit  of  ito- 

■  Register  of  liaptUnis  in  Edtnbnrgh.  For  this  and  all  tbe 
other  informadan  relative  to  Lend  Fountainhall  not  10  XxfactA 
in  printed  woriuK  we  axe  obliged  loa  veryciiriom  <'ollc<tii» 
regarding  faim,  made  by  hi*  dcaccndant,  ihe  late  Sir  TbofBBS 
I  )Kk  I^der,  «f  wiiidS  that  gwrtwsn  kindly  pcnumd  as 
the  uic. 
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dents  at  law.  "The  university  of  St.  Andrews,"  he 
flays,  "claims  to  be  freed  from  paying  excise  for  all 
druk  (nnushed  to  the  sdtolais,  and  that  apon  the 

general  privilci^e  competent  to  all  universities  by 
tUitom.  I  reiiicniber  we  eiijuycd  tli.it  privilcj;e  at 
l^-ydcn  after  our  iinniatricui.ition."  Havmy  accom- 
plished his  preparatory  studies,  he  passed  as  an  ad- 
vocate on  the  5th  of  June,  166S,  and  commenced  the 
practical  pursuit  of  his  |»ofessioa  with  vigour,  after 
having  previously,  as  his  eaity  proficiency  as  a  lawyer 
shows  us,  prepared  his  min  i  I>y  intense  and  accurate 
study,  "rrom  my  admission  as  an  advocate,"  he 
says,  "in  June,  1668,  I  began  to  mark  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  of  Session;"  and  it  is  to  his  uninter* 
rupted  industry  in  this  occupation  that  we  owe  that 
valuable  mass  of  piecedents  known  by  the  name  of 
Fmntainha^s  Dttithm,  published  In  two  volumes 
f  jHo,  and  latterly  more  fully  re-edited  from  the  original 
manuscripts.  In  a  case  which  he  re|)orts  during;  his 
earlier  years  at  the  bar,  strong  internal  evi<lcnce — 
arising  from  the  vox  of  the  first  person  !>ingular,  the 
unusual  prolixity  of  the  speech,'  and  the  absence  of 
the  name  of  t  he  counsel— shows  himself  to  have  acted 
In  that  capacity.  This  action  was  at  the  instance  of 
the  town  of  Stirling,  against  the  unfrecmen  in  F.al- 
kirk  and  Kilsyth,  bearing  tlate  January  iSth,  and 
June  25th,  1672.  Lauder's  speech  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  mixed  logical  and  rhetorical  clo- 
Quencc  of  the  forensic  pleading  of  the  age,  when 
tine  judges  acted  more  m  m  dIeUbecative  assembly 
than  as  a  body  of  lawjrers  bound  to  the  letter  of 
certain  onacanents;  and  the  person  who  addressed 
them,  if  !ie  tuuld  not  sway  their  passions  as  those 
of  a  modern  jury  are  affected,  had  ft  wide  field 
of  influence  in  llieir  reason  or  prejudices.  Con- 
trasted with  the  restricted  legal  pMadings  of  the 
present  day,  the  following  commencement  on  the 
part  of  "the  learned  gentleman  for  the  prosecution," 
would  appear  very  singular:  "My  lord  commissioner, 
may  it  please  your  grace,  what  happiness  and 
cheerfulness  the  eminent  and  most  eloquent  of  all  the 
apostles,  St.  Paul,  expressesi  when  he  is  put  to 
pueul  his  cause  before  JFestus  and  Agrippa,  because 
the  one  had  long  been  a  judge  in  his  nation,  and  the 
other  was  expert  in  all  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Jews,  t!ie  saine  gladness  ptissesscs  the  town  of 
Stirling,  and  with  tlit-m  the  whole  royal  burghs,  that 
they  are  to  plea<i  n  behalf  of  their  privileges  this 
day  before  your  grace,  the  great  patron  and  con> 
•ervator  of  them.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in 
this  case,  Lauder  is  pleading  for  the  exclusive  privi- 
l^cs  of  burghs,  and  in  favour  of  mono]x>1ies;  He 
opens  his  speech  with  a  sketch  of  the  arguments  of 
his  adversary,  on  which,  probably  with  a  wish  to 
caricature  them,  he  has  bestowed  an  amiable  liber- 
ality of  doctrine  which  Adam  Smith  could  not  have 
excelled,  and  told  many  politico-economical  truths 
which  few  had  then  imagineil.  His  own  answers  to 
the  principles  he  thus  ticautifully  lays  down,  sound 
harsh  and  jarring  in  comparison,  although  they  were 
far  more  accordant  to  the  principles  of  the  time. 
"Do  no;,"  he  says  with  considerable  tact,  "think  it 
a  light  matter  to  rob  the  royal  buighs  uf  their  privi- 
ties, whidi  are  become  their  property  by  as  good 
a  title  as  any  of  you  bruik  your  lands  and  estate. 
By  what  hand  ye  shall  communicate  these  liberties 
(now  cilk<i  in  question)  to  the  defenders,  by  that 
same  shall  ye  lop  off  the  royal  burghs  from  being  the 
third  estate  in  the  kingdom.  Remember  that  a 
Uueefold  cord  ought  not  to  be  easily  broken.  Con- 
rider  that  lamentable  eonfiision  may  follow  on  k)os- 


*  Extendins  from  p.  642  to  670  of  Brown's  Supplement, 


ing  one  pin  of  the  government;  that  the  touching 
such  a  fundamental  sacred  constitution  mur  uoUqge 
the  whole;  that  government  Is  like  a  iStitas of  arrows 

fast  bjiund:  jiull  011!  one,  all  will  follow  and  fall  to 
the  grounii;  and  how  terribly  tl:uiL;erous  such  .in 
innovation  may  be."  It  will  be  lul  1  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  each  counsel  was  fee'd  for  the  principles  he 
maintained,  and  that  the  genuine  opinions  of  both 
may  have  almost  united  in  "a  hapi^  medium."  1  he 
speech,  on  the  whole,  is  fall  M  classical  learning 
and  statistical  infonnation,  and  cannot  fn)  t</ convey 
a  pleasing  ifiea  of  the  intelligence  ami  t.Ueiil  of  a 
forensic  orator  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Soon  after  this  period  we  find  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  connected  with  one  of  those  constitutional 
acts  of  resistance  for  wbidi  the  bar  of  Scotland  baa 
only,  in  a  very  few  instances,  been  celebrated.  It 
is  well  known  to  (hose  acquainted  with  .'^cottish 
history,  that  a  private  litigation  betwixt  the  Maris  of 
Dunfermline  and  Calleiulcr  intcrestcti  the  feelings 
or  cupidity  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  determined  to 
influence  the  decision  ui  favour  of  the  former  by 
swaying  the  judges  tluoi^h  his  personal  nppeaiaace 
on  the  nench,  in  virtue  of  his  honorary  title  of  "an 
extraordinary  lord  of  session."  T  he  alTair  was  man- 
agetl  by  having  the  cause  prematurely  called  in  court, 
in  defiance  of  statute;  and,  a  decision  being  come  to 
in  favour  of  the  pursuer,  Callcnder  lodged  an  appeal 
to  parliament,  a  novel  prcKx-dure,  wliich  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  kingand  of  the  judges  to  stifle  at  its 
first  appearance.  There  are  few  who  wil!  not  8C« 
knowledge  that  a  final  api  cal  of  litigated  cases  to 
the  legislative  tribunal  of  the  country,  i.s,  if  not  a 
preventive,  at  least  a  check  to  the  consequences  of 
influence  or  prejudice  in  inferior  judicatories.  The 
absence  of  such  a  principle,  and  the  decay  of  juiy 
trial  in  Scotland,  had  both  originated  from  the  same 
cause.  Parliament  was  anciently  the  great  jury  of 
the  nation,  and,  with  the  king  as  its  president,  the 
court  of  last  report  in  all  litigations:  but  becoming, 
from  the  nature  of  the  inferior  courts,  overburdened 
with  judicial  btiaincss,  which  a  large  body  of  men 
could  not  easily  accomplish,  the  full  powers  of  par- 
liament, in  this  respect,  were  bestowed  on  a  jtidldal 
committee  called  the  lords  auditors,  from  which, 
tliruu^h  a  t.;radation  of  changes,  was  formed  the 
Court  of  Session,  which  thus,  by  its  origin,  united 
the  duties  of  the  jury,  the  law  court,  and  the  legis- 
ktive  body  of  last  resort.  In  these  circumstances 
it  was  not  diflkult  for  goveniment  to  discover  that 
a  measure  so  unpleasing  to  itself  was  a  daring  in- 
novat  ion  of  the  '  'constitution.'*  The  counsel  for  the 
appellants,  Lockhart  and  Cunningham,  were  desired 
to  make  oath  regarding  their  share  in  this  act  of 
insubordination,  and  not  only  refusing,  but  maintain- 
ing the  justice  of  appeals,  were  stuinuiily  prohibited 
the  exerdse  of  their  profession.  ThememDeiBof  the 
bar  united  to  resent  the  insult  and  protect  their 
rights,  .and  fifty  advocates  (probably  very  nearly  the 
whole  number  then  at  the  ban,  i  f  wli-m  Lauder 
was  one,'  followed  their  distinguished  brethren  to 
retirement,  and  at  the  instance  of  Lauderdale  were 
banished  twelve  miles  from  £dinbuigh.  After  a 
year's  eaiile  they  were  allowed  to  return,  having 
managed  to  cflTcct  a  compromise  with  the  court.  In 
another  appeal,  which  was  attempted  not  long  after, 
the  appell.iut  was  persuailed  to  tru-t  to  the  c fleet  of 
recalling  bis  appeal ;  but  the  judges,  on  w  hom  the 
n^dwe  of  iBtimidation  and  flattenr  appeazs  to  have 


'  M.tckciuic's  Mrmoirt.  »oi,  where  Lauder,  .im  ii  e  ottie«, 
siiSscri^ics  m  .iddros  by  ihc  il'.'li.irred  aiUvn-ilu-  t  tin  (  inv 
counaL    For  a  (art her  account  of  tlie  affair,  ace  the  ucmout 
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produced  little  effect,  adhered,  notwithstaDdiOE  an 
im^ilied  promise  to  the  coatiaiy,  to  their  previoitt 
iotertocator.  *'Aiid  no,"  renuufcs  Lander  in  refer* 
CQCe  to  the  case,  "he  was  cither  ill  or  well  scr%'cd 
for  his  complimenting  them.  But  the  times  were 
such  that  no  rational  man  coulfl  expect  a  rectifica- 
tion from  tiicni  of  what  had  once,  even  though  un- 
awares, escai>etl  them.  When  their  honour  was 
onoe  engaged  at  the  btake,  they  blushed  to  confess 
what  n  incident  to  humanity  itself,  nam  Aumanum 
est  errare."  With  regard  to  bis  own  suflerinss  for 
judicial  integrity,  he  remarks,  "I  have  few  or  no 
observations  for  the  space  of  three  sc«iions  and  a 
half,  vi/..  from  June,  1674,  till  January,  1676,  in 
rqvir  i  I  was  at  that  time  dclwrreu  from  any  employ- 
ment, with  many  other  lawyers,  on  the  account  we 
were  unclear  to  serve  under  the  strict  and  servile 
ties  which  seemed  to  lie  imposed  on  us  bjr  the  kill's 
letter,  diachargini:  any  to  quarrel  the  loru  of  session  j 
their  sentences  of  inju'^tice,  and  wa.i  not  restored  till 

ianuary,  1676."  Alter  his  restoration  to  his  powers, 
is  collection  of  drcisions  shuws  that  he  was  a  well- 

employed  and  active  counsellor. 

Hi-,  next  appearance  in  public  life  is  at  the  cele- 
brated trial  of  the  £arl  ol  Aigrle,  in  16S1,  for  a 
trauooable  explanation  of  the  test,  for  whom  Lauder 
acted  as  counsel,  along  with  Lockhart  and  six  others. 
The  vulgar  prejudice  against  vindicating  a  person 
accused  of  any  crime,  to^^L-ther  with  the  cautious 
vi^jdancc  of  the  crown,  trammelled  for  a  long  time 
the  legitimate  powers  of  counsel  in  Scotland,  and, 
especially  in  cases  of  treason,  brought  their  duty  so 
mndl  vnder  the  arbitration  of  the  court,  that  a  prac- 
tice prevailed  i^  which  it  was  considered  iile^  to 
defend  a  person  accused  of  such  a  crime  without 
the  permission  of  government ;  and  thcrcfnrc  ever)' 
prudent  advocate  declined  inicrfcrin^  till  he  could 
produce  a  ro\al  warrant.  In  the  present  instance 
Argylc's  counsel  had  prepared  and  signe<i,  as  lawyers, 
an  "opinion"  that  his  eaplanation  of  the  test  was  a 
le^  one.  The  consequence  of  thl%  as  detailed  in 
Lander's  own  words,  was,  that  **Tfae  cornioeil  named 
a  committee  to  call  my  lord  Argyle's  eight  advocates, 
vizt.,  Sir  Cieorge  Lockhart,  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
Messieurs  Walter  rrnnjlc,  D.ivid  I  hoirs,  Patrick 
Home,  John  Stewart,  James  Ciraliam,  and  myself, 
for  subscribing  an  opinion  that  his  explanation  con- 
tained nothing  treasonable  in  iL  We  were  examined 
upon  oath ;  and  it  was  called  a  new  practice  to  sign 
opinions  with  us,  espectallj  in  criminall  cases  im- 
porting treason,  ana  a  ud  preparative ;  though 
lawyers  should  not  be  prelimited  nor  overawetl  frc-cly 
to  plead  in  defence  of  their  clients;  the  privj'-council 
having  authorized  us  to  that  purpose.  Tho'  some 
aimed  at  imprisoning  and  depriving  us,  yet,  after  we 
had  s|>oke  with  his  royal  hyncs,  be  was  pleased  to 
pass  it;  tho'»  he  said,  if  any  bad  use  weie  made  of 
our  signed  opinion,  by  spreading  it  abroad  in  Eng- 
land to  incense  thc-m,  or  repmach  the  duke  or  the 
judges,  he  could  not  but  blame  us.  It  was  after\vards 
printed  in  England,  and  Argylc's  trlall,  with  another 
piece,  called  a  ScoUA  Mist  to  IVa  ane  Englishman 
$f  He  Stitt:  hamg  mmdxj  aaJnadveraloai  oa  Aisle's 
process." 

Altboarii  his  political  proceedings  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  cucubted  to  bring  him  within  the 
atmosphere  of  court  favour,  he  early  received  the 

dignity  of  kni^dithoo<l;  at  what  precise  perit>il  is  not 
known,  but  apjiarcntly  jircvious  to  the  year  1681. 
Much  about  the  same  period,  or  some  jcars  after- 
wards, he  appears  to  have  acted  as  one  of  the  as- 
MSSOn  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh;  a  circumstance 
^aeoverable  from  his  remarking  that  on  the  4th  of 
Korcmbcr,  1685,  the  other  geotKHUui  who  hdd  iStmX, 


LAUDER. 

ofhce  was  remove<l,  from  some  came  comiected  villi 
buigh  politics,  while  he  was  letained. 
In  1085  Sir  John  Lauder  became  a  member  of  the 

committee  of  estates;  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years,'  until  the  treaty  of  union,  he  appears  from 
the  journals  of  the  house  to  have  performed  his 
parliamentary  duties  with  activity  and  zeal.  He 
was  returned  for  the  shire  of  Ha<ldington  on  the  23d 
of  April,  along  with  Sir  John  Wedderiium  of  Goa- 
ford.  His  election  was  <uapated  \xf  Sir  James  Hay 
of  Siaplum ;  and  the  committee  on  controrerted 
elections  having  reported  that  the  votes  were  equally 
divided,  a  new  election  was  projxiscfl,  when  one  of 
the  voters  for  Sir  James  Hay  being  discovered  to 
have  given  his  vote  after  the  election  had  been 
formally  terminated.  Sir  John  Lauder  was  decl.ireti 
the  bitting  member  by  a  majority  of  one.  Lauder 
was  earir  discovered  in  his  legislatorial,  as  he  had 
been  In  nis  professional  capacity,  not  to  be  a  docile 
and  obedient  supporter  of  the  measures  of  govcni- 
ment.  In  the  lir^t  parliament  which  he  attended 
ho  refused  to  vote  for  tlie  furr.^ulttirc  of  the  Earl  of 
Melville,  w  ho  had  fled  from  the  wralh  of  government 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Kychousc  Plot.' 

He  was  a  zealous  friend  to  the  Protestant  fiuth, 
when  there  were  few  in  Scotland  who  risked  an  open 
defence  of  the  religion  to  which  they  were  so  ardently 
attached.  The  government,  who  found  it  difScoft 
to  make  the  y)rotection  of  Protest.intism  a  crime, 
had  nevertheless  jHjwcr  enough  to  liarass  him.  "On 
May  1st,  1686,"  he  says,  "Jifr.  Jaines  Young,  son 
to  Andrew  Young,  writer  to  the  signet,  is  appre- 
hended by  Captain  (irahan,  and  kept  in  the  court 
of  i^uard,  bdng  delated  as  &  copier  and  di^tenser  of 
a  piper,  containing  reasons  why  the  parliament 
shmild  not  consent  to  the  dispensing  with  the  penal 
laws  against  Papists,  atul  retlfetiii|^'  in  the  etui  on 
such  Protestants  as  had  ajHistati^ed  !  and  for  havini; 
verses  against  the  lli'-hoji  of  St.  Andrews  and  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh;  .nil  1j  having  in  his  examination 
named  John  Wilson  and  John  Nasmyth,  my  serrants,' 
as  bringen  of  these  papen  to  bis  chamber,  the  dian> 
cellor  signed  an  order  to  Captain  Graham  to  arre«.t 
them,  apprehending  possibly  to  reach  myself  for 
libelling,  as  he  tcrme<l  it.  Put  they  having  named 
their  authors  from  whom  they  had  them,  were  liber- 
ated, and  their  authors,  viz.  Mr.  John  EUis,  Robert 
Keill,  &c.,  were  cited."— "My  two  servants,"  he 
afterwards  says,  "being  imprisoned,  and  I  threat- 
ened therewith,  as  also  that  Ihqf  woold  aeise  upon 
my  papers  and  search  If  they  contained  any  tiling 
offensive  to  the  parly  then  prevailing,  I  was  neces- 
sitat  to  liide  the  manuscript,  and  many  others,  and 
intermit  my  liistorick  remarks  till  the  Kevokititjn  in 
the  end  of  1688,  after  which  I  began  some  observes 
of  our  meeting  of  estates  of  parliament  held  in 
1690-93  and  95,  and  other  occnrreoti  fbncign  and 
domestick,  briefly  summed  np,  and  drawin  togither 
yeirly  (but  not  \\  ith  such  enlargements  as  1  have 
use<i  heir),  and  are  to  be  found  up  and  downe  iu 

several  manuscripts  bcsyde  mc^  to  be  reviewed  arm 

iiaf'.'t  ottum  Detis." 

When  James  made  his  well-known  recommenda- 
tion to  the  pariiament  of  Scotland  to  rescind  the 
pemd  atatntetagalnst  Roman  Catholics,  Laoderjoined 
in  the  debate  on  the  appropriate  answer,  in  a  spirit 
of  moderation,  which,  according  to  the  amount  4^ 

'  Xhc  rooonl  iliows  Imn  to  b&vc  t>MQ  i^cluiucd  oC  tKc  foltov- 

ing  dates:  3)d  April,  1685;  19th  April,  1686;  jd  S<rptMiibCT, 
■  6u};  9th  M.iy,  169s;  8th  Scptcin tier,  1696:  a»t  Mav.  ; 
6th  May,  1701;  6th  July.  1704;  iSth  JiOM,  1701$;  OcUMcr, 
1706.— .-If/.  I'arl.  vol*.  viiL  ia;  a.  iL 
«  Aei  Farl.  U.  Ap.  45. 

*  The  term  "  Krvant  ia  invanably  nsed  by  Lander  sad 
odMT  lawyers  of  the  period  for  "  diilb'* 
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bb  charity,  the  reader  may  attribute  to  prudence,  or 

liberality,  or  Ixjth  united.  On  the  question,  wh.n 
term  th<;  parliament  should  bestow  on  tho»c  who 
pnifc4M.-d  the  Romish  faith,  "I  represented,"  .says 
he,  "that  there  was  no  man  within  the  house  more 
desirous  to  have  the%  odious  marks  of  division 
buried,  and  that  we  m^jjlu  all  be  vaited  under  the 
general  name  of  Christian.  It  is  tnie  the  names 
under  which  they  were  known  in  our  law  were  the 
dcsii^natiotis  of  the  [)api-.tiail  kirk,  heresy,  error, 
su[>trstition,  po];i--,h  idijluiry,  and  maintainers  of  the 
cruel  decrees  ol  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  though 
it  was  not  saitable  to  the  wisdom  and  gravity  of 
parliament  to  cive  them  a  title  implying  as  if  ihey 
were  the  tnieanudi,  and  we  Imt  a  s«t,  yet  t  wnbed 
some  soft  appellation,  with  the  least  offence,  might 
be  fallen  on,  and  therefore  I  proposed  it  mijjht  run 
thus,  /'wjiT  comnitnily  calliti  Konusn  Calhclus;  that 
the  most  part  of  our  divines  calls  us  the  catholics, 
and  so  Chamier  begins  his  PanstnUia,  'Vertuntur 
oontroreisise,  Catholuos  inter  tt  Papistas.'  The 
dmcellor  cilled  this  a  nicknaming  of  the  king, 
tad  proposed  it  might  run  in  general  terms  thus, 
0t  t»  those  tubjtcts  your  majesty  has  retommendtd  te 
iu,"  &c.  The  motion  of  the  Archbishop  of  (jIa-f;ow, 
that  they  should  he  simply  tenned  "Roman  C'atho- 
lics"-  a  repetition  of  the  king's  own  worils — was 
finally  carried.  But  however  he  might  be  inclined 
to  be  conciliatory  about  e|^(hat%  Xauder  resisted 
with  finnneas  the  itioqe  attCBipt  made  by  James 
and  hii  oommterioner,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  towards 

the  oondnsion  of  the  p:ultanicnt,  fin.nlly  to  alxili'^h 
the  penalties  against  Ronian  t  atholics.  In  his 
manuscripts  are  pre'icrve<l  seventeen  closely  written 
pages  of  matter  on  this  subject,  entitled  "A  Dis- 
course in  defence,  whereof  part  was  spoken  in  the 
Parliament,  of  the  Penal  Laws  a^dost  Popajt  and 
why  the  Tdention  Act  should  not  Piast :  and  the 
rest  was  intended,  but  was  prevented  by  the  sudden 
rising  of  the  Parliament.  Frequent  application, 
often  in  the  most  conten>ptible  of  i.auses,  nxs  made 
the  arguments  contained  in  this  able  document  too 
hackncyetl  to  plea&e  a  mo<lcrn  taste;  an  impartial 
posterity,  however,  will  reflect,  that  though  hberal 
lieding  has  often  been  disgusted  by  a  similar  discus- 
mm  w  a  question  whidi  to  this  day  bears  the  same 
name,  the  sup|>orters  of  the  penal  faiw.s  against 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  reign  of  James  VII.  were 
not  sinking  ajain^t  froeilom  of  opinion  ;  that  they 
were  a  parly  ^^hich  had  just  halted  from  a  battle  for 
their  own  privileges  and  liberties,  and  once  more 
beheld  them  sternly  menaced;  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  dictate  to  the  consciences  of  an  oppres.sed  body 
of  men,  but  were  boldly  preserving  the  purity  of  their 
own,  by  using  the  only  means  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent the  resuscitation  of  a  church  which  sat  in  judg- 
ment over  the  mind,  and  was  armed  with  a  sword 
to  compel  obedience  to  its  dictates.  "It  were," 
says  Lauder,  "a  strange  excess  and  transport  of 
Christian  lenity  and  moderation,  to  abolish  our  lavrs 

yiinst  Papists,  who,  by  the  prbidples  and  practice 
tlietr  church,  may  show  no  favour  to  us;  but  will 
turn  the  weapons  we  arm  them  with  to  the  total 
subversion  ol  our  religion:"  words  which  had  a 
meaning  when  a  bif;oted  papal  monarclj  sat  on  the 
throne,  and  llie  horrors  of  a  high-commission  were 
in  too  fresh  recollection;  but  which  have  none  when 
naed  towards  that  body  grown  poor  and  powerless, 
and  only  desiring  to  enjoy  their  own  religion  in 


We  must  not  ruT.it  to  mention  that  at  the  trial  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  i6S/),  Sir  John  louder 
and  otht  r  two  counsel  were  eniployed  to  protest  for 
the  interest  of  the  duchess^  who  was  absolute  pro- 


prietrix  of  the  estate  enjoyed  by  her  husband.  The 
crinnnal  court  Would  not  con<lescetul  to  receive  a 
protest  m  a  matter  purely  civil ;  but  did  condescend 
to  forfeit  the  property  of  the  duchess  for  the  crime 
of  her  husband.  It  was  afterwards,  however,  given 
back  by  the  Iting. 

We  pane  in  the  history  of  lus  PoUtical  oner 
to  record  a  few  domestic  events  whicn  charactetiKd 
the  life  of  ."sir  John  Laiuler.  He  hnd  In-en  married 
on  the  2 1st  January,  l(>(xj,  to  Janet  kams,Ty,  (lau;^hter 
of  8ir  Anthcw  Ramsay,  L.oid  Abl>otsh.ill,  who^e 
father  was  the  celebrated  Andrew  Kamsny,  minister 
of  the  (irayfriars'  Church.  This  lady,  after  bearing 
him  eleven  children,  died  in  1686. '  Iler  husband 
has  dutt  idSrctiomtelynoted  the  event,  "27  Febmarii, 
1686,  at  night  happened  mors  cAarissimtr  mea  con- 
juffis  mihi  antarisstma  ef  hutuosissima ;  so  there  is 
little  to  the  lOth  of  .March,  1  not  having  come  abroad 
till  then."  On  the  margin  is  written  nota  non 
liviscenda.  In  the  curious  familiar  memorials  which 
he  has  left  behind  him  we  find  frequent  instances 
of  that  warm  domestic  feelin|r  whicn  is  often  the 
private  ornament  of  men  illustrious  for  their  public 
and  political  intrepidity.  To  any  disaster  m  his 
in:rt;cri)us  family— for  he  liad  seven  children  by  a 
second  wife — we  somt-tinios  meet  such  simjile  allu- 
sions as  the  following,  buried  among  the  legal  notanda 
or  the  political  events  of  that  feverish  period:  "17 
Dcccmbris,  1695,  I  entered  on  the  bills;  and  my 
dear  child  Robert  dying  this  day,  the  obsenres  are 
the  fewer,  in  restpect  of  my  abacnoe  fat  two  days,*  and 
my  other  affairs,  which  diverted  my  constant  atten- 
tion that  week."  Again,  "21  July,  l(y<)b,  Tuesday: 
my  dear  son  William  dying  this  day,  1  was  r.b-t  i  t 
till  his  burial  was  over."  Sir  John  was  a  second 
time  married,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1687,  to  Marion 
Anderson,  daughter  of  Anderson  of  Badram,  who 


The  domestic  tranquillity  of  this  excdlent  man 
was  long  harassed  by  the  machinations  of  a  step- 

niother — his  father's  third  wife,  of  whose  heteroclite 
proceedings  we  must  give  a  slight  sketch.  This 
woman,  Margaret  Ramsay,  daughter  to  Oeorge  Ram- 
say of  Iddin^on,  to  whom  Sir  John  Lauders  Oitber 
was  united  m  1670,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-sh^ 
prevailed  on  her  husband  to  procure  a  baronet's  title, 
which  he  obtained  in  July,  1088,  and  the  lady,  show. 
\v\^  that  she  had  more  important  designs  ihnn  the 
gratiticaiion  ot  letnalc  vanity,  managed,  by  an  arlitice 
for  which  parental  affection  can  scarcely  form  an 
excuse,  to  get  the  patent  directed  to  her  own  son 
George,  and  the  other  heirs  male  of  her  txKiy,  with* 
out  any  refincaoe  to  the  children  of  the  picvioas 
marriage. 

A  document  among  the  papers  of  Sir  John  Lander, 
lieit)g  a  draft  of  an  indictment,  or  criminal  libel,  at 
the  instance  of  the  lord-advocate,  before  the  privy, 
council,  against  the  lady  and  her  relations,  gives  us 
his  own  account  of  the  transaction:  it  is  date«l  1690, 
and  commences  "  Memorandum  for  Sir  John  Lauder, 
to  raise  ane  libell  at  privy  counsell  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  J.  D.  (Sir  John  Dalrymple)^  his  majesty's 
advocate,  for  bin  majesty's  interest,  and  of  Sir  John 
l-Tu<lcr,  Mr.  William  and  Andrew  I.auders,  Ins 
brotlicrs  germnn,  against  Margaret  Ramsay,"  &c. 
Nciilicr  the  .lA./'.v;  ot  luiripiiles,  nor  the  old  ballad 
of  I.crJ  Kiinihil  my  Son,  gives  a  more  ieau  uieal 
picture  of  the  proceedings  of  the  "crael  flep-dame," 
than  this  formidable  documenL  It  accuses  her  of 
having  "wearied  her  husband  by  her  exeesrive  im. 

fnrtunity  and  ambition  to  procure  and  accept  ane 
night  baronet's  patent ;"  that,  having  maii.agt-d 
thrf)ugh  her  relations  to  direct  the  destination  in  the 
manner  we  have  mentioned,  the  old  genilcnian  im. 
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mediately  lent  the  patent  to  Mr.  Robert  Lauder  to  I 

be  altered,  and  Mr.  Robert,  oerbUnly  not  having  (he 
fear  of  what  are  awfully  termed  consequences  before  | 
his  eyes,  proceeded  to  bU  tiuty,  when  the  enragol  ' 
la<ly,  "wiih  several  others  of  her  accomplices,  in- 
tcmling  by  force  to  have  taken  the  j>ateiil  from  him, 
threatened  to  sec  his  heart's  blood  if  he  did  not 
deliver  It  presently."  Farther*  "to  fright  her  hus- 
band to  complv  with  her  lUiKaaoaable  aod  unjust 
demands,  she  threatened  that  she  would  iturve  Der> 
self  if  th.it  patent  w.is  not  t.ikcn  to  her  MO^  and  that 
she  would  kill  herself  if  she  s.vw  any  of  the  com- 
plainers  come  nc.ir  the  house,  and  if  he  did  not 
absolutely  dis^liargc  them  his  presence;"  and  still 
more  cr.i]  Imiically,  "she  tore  the  clothes  off  her 
body,  and  the  hoods  off  her  bead,  and  sware  fearful 
tmima,  diat  die  woald  drown  herKlf  and  her  children, 
and  frequently  cursed  the  complainers,  and  defamed 
and  traduced  them  in  all  places,  and  threatened  that 
she  hoped  to  see  thctn  .ill  rooted  out,  they  and  their 
posterity,  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  her  children 
would  succeed  to  all."'  A  decree  appears  to  have 
been  obtained  against  the  defenders  in  the  privy- 
conndl;  and  the  patent  bein£  reduced  in  the  civil 
court,  a  new  destuatioii  was  <3>taincd,  by  which  Sir 
John  Lander  succeeded  to  the  fiunily  title  and  estates 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1692. 

Meantime,  the  Revolution  h.ni  l>rou[;ht  him  a 
relief  from  the  daiii^et.s  and  liillKultie-i  ol  opposition, 
and  the  hope  of  preferment  and  influence.  He  was 
appointed  a  lord  of  .session,  and  took  his  seat  with 
the  title  of  "Lord  Founfainhall,"on  the  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1689.  On  the  ayth  of  January  following  he 
was  also  nominated  a  lord  of  justiciary.  In  1^192 
Sir  John  I.au(lcr  wa.s  offered  tlie  lucrative  and  mtlu- 
cr.li,\l  situation  of  lord-.idvoe.ite ;  but  the  m.as-..-icrc 
of  Glcncoe,  an  act  cliaractcristic  of  a  darker  age  and 
a  bloodier  people,  had  just  taken  place;  tbe  hdie- 
wannoeas,  if  not  criminality,  of  the  fOvwnnent 
fomed  an  impediment,  and,  to  his  hoiMMr  be  it 
mentioned,  he  would  not  accept  the  proflered  situa- 
tion except  on  the  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
jjroseciite  the  murderers.  At  the  time  when  the 
.Scottish  parliament  found  it  necessary  to  strike  a 
IjIow  for  the  jir ojicrty  of  the  nation  invested  in  the 
Daricn  scheme,  it  was  proix>se<l  that  the  parliament 
should  vote  an  address  to  the  king,  calliag  OD  him 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  Scotland,  and  pniteet  die 
company.  The  mote  determined  spirits  tn  that  ex- 
asperated  assembly  dciriandcd  an  act  as  the  le;.;iti- 
mate  procedure  of  an  independent  body,  .'\mont; 
these  was  Lauder.  'I  lie  address  was  carried  by  loS 
to  84,  and  a  body  of  those  who  votcti  otherwise, 
with  Hamilton  nn<l  Lauder  at  their  head,  recorded 
their  dissent*  He  htgpaa  at  this  period  to  show 
opposition  to  the  nteasures  of  government  Along 
with  Hamilton  he  rcconlcil  a  dissent  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  high-commissioner,  for  continuing  for 
four  months  the  forces  over  and  above  the  jooo 
which  constituted  the  regular  establislunaiU'  He 
•tieaded  parllaaient  dut&g  the  tedioua  diacnasion 


I  Notvithitanding  her  ferocity,  thi.i  woman  wem*  to  have 

managed  lo  be  rcsrelted  at  lirr  rlc.iih  She  is  (he  only  person 
lo  »  h  un,  from  the  date  JAjiril  i!-.  171  ;  .  »c  laii  .ipi>ly  a  i<irec 
of  ilinjgrel.  "  In  obitum  pue  ae  gciirn^sisNinn;  Iioinin*  P  .A. 
Founuunhall,  Elepdium.  ad  usum  cl  ciptmn  .nl.  lcseeiiinU 
^u»deni  filii  Alexandii  Lauder,  cx  indll^trl.<  .iccnnim  4.itiiin." 
U  Ihua  elegantly  commcncct  :  — 

"An  quia  mairona  ct,  gcneroso  Memmatc  nau 
F.itortim  ngido  -I'-iint,  MUKta  cadts." 
Or  as  it  is  F.nglished— 

"  Fallen  by  the  di«m.-il  stroke  of  harOicr  fate. 
Becanic  by  birth,  but  more  by  virtue,  great." 

FmH^IUtUAd.  LA.  M.  4  4 
*Aia.  Fmrl.  a.  aty.  •  Act.  Pmri.  a.  994. 


I of  the  several  articles  of  the  onion,  and  we  find  his 
protest  frefjuently  recorded,  although  to  one  or  tw.j 
articles,  which  did  not  involve  the  principle  of  an 
'  incorp<jrating  union,  he  gave  his  assent.  In  the 
final  vote  his  name  is  recorded  among  the  noes. 

Soon  after  the  union,  on  the  appointment  of  cir- 
cuits,  old  age  interfered  with  Loid  Fountainludl't 
perfbnnanoe  of  all  his  laborious  duties,  and  after 
aome  uawyiiqgness  on  the  part  of  royalty  to  lose  so 
honest  a  servant,  he  resigned  his  justiciary  gown, 
and  a  short  time  Ixfore  his  death  he  gave  up  his 
seat  in  the  Court  of  .Session.  This  good  and  useful 
man  died  in  September,  1722,  leaving  to  his  numer- 
ous f.imily  a  considerable  fortune,  chiefly  the  fruit 
of  his  own  industry.  On  a  character  which  has 
already  spoken  for  itself  through  all  the  actions  of  a 
long  life,  we  need  not  dilate.  His  high  authority 
as  a  rational  lawjrcr  is  Well  known  to  the  profession. 
His  industry  was  remarkable.  His  manuscripts,  as 
extant,  fill  ten  folio  and  three  quarto  \i  hinies;  and 
there  is  reasi^n  to  believe,  from  his  references,  that 
several  were  lost. 

In  1822  was  published  " Chromlvgifol  N<fta  «f 
Scottish  Affairs Jnm  1680  till  iTOt,  being  €b\Sf 
taken  from  the  Diaiy  of  Lord  FountainhalL"  Un- 
fortimalely  this  volume  is  not  taken  from  the  original 
mamiscrijU,  but  from  an  abridge*!  conipila'.i')n  by  a 
.Mr.  .Milne,  a  writer  in  Kdiuburgh;  a  licrce  Jacobite, 
who  h.is  disturbed  the  tranquil  obser>ations  of  the 
judge  with  bis  own  fiery  additions,  ap])arently  judg- 
ing that  his  cause  might  be  well  supported  by  making 
an  honest  advenaiy  tell  falsehoods  in  its  finvouc  A 
genuine  selection  from  the  historical  manuscripts 
of  Lord  Fountainhall,  however,  was  published  by  the 
llannatyne  Club  in  lS40and  1S48,  under  the  titles 
of  J/ist<.<rual  Of'st-7-  i  r,  and  Ifistoridil  A'olica  i]f  Sict- 
tisA  Affatrst  by  which  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
|MlitiGd  events  and  iodal  condttioa  of  the  period 

LAUDER,  Su  Thomas  Dick,  Bart  This 

multifarious  and  distinguished  writer  was  the  e1de5t 
son  of  Sir  Andrew  Lauder,  Bart.,  of  FountainhalL 

Haddingtonshire,  and  was  bnrn  in  17S4.  The  family 
was  originally  of  iNonnan  extraction,  its  founder,  I)c 
Lavedre,  having  come  from  Kngland  with  Malcolm 
Canmore,  when  the  latter  drove  Macbeth  from  the 
Scottish  throne;  and  from  him  descended  a  race 
who  tocdi  part  in  all  the  subsequent  mus  of  Sooltidk 
independence,  and  fought  gallantly  under  die  haaneis 

r  f  W.ill.icc,  Biaicc,  and  tlie  Douglases.  It  was 
n.itural  that  these  family  recollectirjns  should  influ- 
eiiee  the  early  studies  of  .Sir  Thonins,  ,ind  inspire 
him  with  that  love  of  chivalry  and  antiquarian  re- 
search which  he  afterwards  turned  to  such  good  ac- 
count. At  an  eariy  period  he  entered  the  army,  and 
was  an  officer  in  the  79th  regiment  (Cameroo  High- 
landers). Here  he  continued  only  a  short  period; 
and  on  quitting  the  army  he  took  up  his  resMeace 
in  Morayshire,  where  he  marritnl  >liss  Cumming, 
only  child  and  heiress  of  George  Cumming,  Esq.  of 
Relugas,  a  beautiful  property  on  the  hanks  i  f  ti:e 
Findhom.  From  this  time  till  the  close  of  life  he 
was  fully  occupied  with  the  civil  appointments  he 
held,  and  with  the  pnmits  of  sdenoe  and  Utentuic^ 
in  which  he  sustained  a  high  reputation  to  the  cud. 

The  first  efforts  uf  Sir  Thomas  in  authorship,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascer.ained,  were  in  the  ticpartments 
of  natural  science;  and  his  diligence  in  these  studies 
is  well  attested  by  his  numerous  contributions  to  the 
scientific  journals  of  the  day,  and  especially  to  the 
AnaaU  0/  PkUate^,  edited  by  the  kte  ThooM* 
Thomson,  profinsor  m  cbemistiy  te  die  nnivcid^' 
of  Glasgow .  To  this  magazine  we  find  him,  in  1815 
aad  the  three  following  years,  contribotiqg  papcnoi 
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the  following  subjects,  Trom  whicli  the  imtoie  of  his 

re&earches  can  best  be  ur.<lerstoocl:  -"Account  of  a 
Toad  Found  in  the  Triink  of  a  IJeech;"  "Account 
of  the  Worm  with  which  the  Stickleback  is  iiifcstc*!;" 
"Account  of  the  Aluminous  Chalybeate  Spring  which 
has  lately  ap^ared  on  the  Property  of  Sir  Andrew 
LauderDick,  Bart,  at  FoaatainhaU,  inEaat  JyOthiaa." 
(To  this  he  snbsequently  added  a  roister  of -its  diitr* 
r  ?1  ciItL-rnations  contrasted  with  the  barometer,  during 
j.inctccn  months,  a  daily  list  of  which  had  bcc-n 
made  by  bis  father,  who  was  also  a  lover  of  natural 
scieace.)  "An  Account  of  tlu-  F.arthquake  in  Scot- 
land;" "Accoont  of  Different  C  urrents  of  Wind  ob- 
senred  at  the  same  time."  liut  the  most  impoctant 
of  hb  philosophical  tiiTesttgations,  upon  which  Ite  had 
Spent  much  study,  and  made  more  than  one  exjilora- 
tory  journey  to  tiie  wikls  of  l.ochaber,  was  contained 
in  liis  paper  "On  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Cjlenroy," 
which  he  read  before  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
ia  1818.  These  siqgalar  roads,  it  was  generally  sup- 
poeed,  had  been  comtUKted  either  by  the  ancient 
Celtic  kings  of  Scodaod  when  their  royal  abode  was 
the  castle  of  Invcrlochy,  or  by  the  Fingalian  "car- 
bome"  chief?,  who  iiad  tlourishetl  at  a  still  earlier 

EerioJ.  Sir  I'homas,  however,  attempted  to  show, 
/  a  careful  induction,  that  these  stupendous  path- 
mjt,  instead  of  being  constructed  by  kings,  heroes, 
or  prinitive  giantSi  bifwi  been  fanned  bv  the  action 
of  thewatenof  a  lake  that  had  stood  at  different 
heights,  corresponding  with  tho-,e  of  tlic  shelves, 
until  it  had  finally  burst  through  its  latest  barrier  in 
consequence  of  some  great  natural  convulsion — 
piobaoly  the  same  that  formed  the  great  glen  of 
Scotland  through  which  the  Caledonian  Canal  has 
been  carried.  This  simple  theory,  although  it  sorely 
discomfited  the  lovers  of  the  wonderful,  and  wor- 
shippers of  "superstitious  eld,"  was  greatly  admired 
l)y  the  sober  and  scientific,  not  only  for  its  origi- 
nality, but  the  powerful  array  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments adduced  to  support  it,  illustrated  as  it  iarther 
was  hf  eight  drawhi^  with  which  Shr  Tbonaa  ac* 
companied  his  dissertation.  This  cnay,  with  en- 
gravings of  his  sketches,  was  published  in  the  Trans- 
tu lions  of  the  Society.  He  had  thus  not  i^ily  the 
merit  of  throwing  new  light  upon  the  theory  of 
lutural  geological  formations  in  opposition  to  the 
artificial,  but  of  directing  particular  attention  to  these 
phenomena  of  Lochaber,  whidi  have  been  investi* 

eted  by  sabseqnent  seologists,  among  whom  may 
mentioned  Mr.  Milne  and  Sir  G.  S.  M'Kenzie. 
Another  subject  of  scarcely  less  importance,  that 
occupied  the  researches  of  Sir  Thomas,  was  the 
natural  transport,  by  means  of  ice,  of  a  large  boulder 
on  the  shore  of  the  Moray  Frith.  His  account  of 
thii  hoee  isolated  stone,  and  his  conjectures  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  had  found  its  ultimate  landing- 
place,  was  published  in  the  third  Yolume  of  the 
Wernerian  I ransaclions :  while  his  theory  foniied 
the  l>asis  on  which  several  scientific  writers  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  account  for  still  more  impor- 
tant revolntiaaa  by  means  of  ice^  which  had  been 
«flhetfld  orcr  %  large  portion  of  the  earth's  soriaoe. 

The  nfltam  of  these  studies,  extending  over  so 
many  fields,  and  the  reputation  which  they  had 
already  won  for  him,  would  have  constitute*!  a  stock 
in  life  up<3n  which  most  of  our  comfortable  country- 
gentlemen  would  have  contentedly  reposed  to  the 
end.  But  the  mind  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
possessed  an  amount  of  hitellectual  ingour  that  could 
not  so  easily  satisfied;  he  had  only  thus  com- 
incnct-tl,  not  concluded,  his  career;  and  after  having 
begun  with  science,  he  tiinied,  by  way  of  relief,  I  >  l''i<- 
lighter  departments  of  literature,  through  which  he 
was  to  be  bettor  kaowa  to  tht  world  «t  laige^  tban 
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by  his  more  laborious  investigations  among  mi^^tory 

rocks  and  water-cliiselled  higliways.  (jn  the  com- 
mencement of  (yituiiwoii' s  A/iti^iizjtii',  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1S17,  he  became  one  of  its  earliest  contribu- 
tors; and  his  first  talc  which  appeared  in  it,  under 
the  title  of  "Simon  Kay,  Gardener  at  Dumphailf** 
was  written  with  such  vigour  and  tnithhilness,  that, 
for  a  time  at  least,  it  was  supposed  to  have  proceeded 
from  no  otiier  pen  than  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
himself.  .Some  impression  of  this  kind,  indeed, 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  made  by  the  anonymoos 
contribution  upon  the  conductors  of  the  magazine 
also,  for  they  appended  to  the  tale  the  flattering  an- 
nouncement of  "Written,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  the 
author  of  Mtemr/zr-*  The  great  era  of  magazines 
]md  now  fully  commenced,  as  well  as  that  of  steam, 
in  which  the  imiiatient  mind,  no  longer  Ixxjked  for 
tlie  slow  conveyance  of  folios  and  ijuaMos,  was  to  be 
carried  onward  with  railway  speed;  and  to  the  most 
important  of  these  periodicus  Sir  Thomas  beoune  a 
frequent  and  welcome  contributor.  Besides  these 
light  but  attractive  sketches,  he  also  became  a  writer 
in  the  grave  methodical  pages  of  the  Kcitithurgh 
Eucydi'padia,  for  wliich  he  ilrew  up  the  statistical 
account  of  the  province  of  Moray.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  these  and  such  other  literary  occupations 
that  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  of  Fountslinhali, 
by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1820^  and  was  the 
seventh  who  hod  enjoyed  that  title. 

After  having  preluded  for  simic  time  in  the  depart- 
ment of  fiction,  and  as  an  anonymous  contributor  to 
the  periodicals  J>'''  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  having 
now  fully  essayed  his  strength,  adventured  upon  the 
decisive  three-volomed  experiment,  by  publishing 
his  historical  romances  of  Lochmdku  and  the  WdJ'^ 
Badenoih.  The  scenery  of  both  of  these  works  was 
laid  in.  Morayshire,  a  county  with  which  he  was  so 
well  .icquaintc<l,  while  the  time  of  action  was  that 
which  succeeded  the  days  of  Hruce,  the  period  when 
chivalrous  warfiue  was  at  the  hottest  in  Scotland, 
while  it  had  Froteart  far  the  duxwider  of  some  of 
its  l>est  passages  ctf  arms.  It  was  a  right  perilous 
attempt  to  follow  the  sandalled  steps  of  the  warrior 
monk;  and  Sir  Thomas,  stalwart  though  he  was, 
and  a  knight  to  boot,  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  pace 
with  his  mighty  leader.  But  who,  indeed,  would 
read  modem  chivalrous  romances  in  the  hope  of 
finding  newer  and  more  stirring  deeds  of  wadike 
emprise,  after  what  Froissart  has  written? — or 
search  for  keener  ridicule  of  the  fooleries  of  chivalry 
tlun  can  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Cervantes?  The 
attempts  of  Sir  Thomas,  therefore,  in  these  protiuc- 
tions,  p.irto  ik  somewhat  of  the  inferiority  of  SnioUet, 
when  the  loiter  endeavoured,  in  his  Sir  Lmmeiot 
Grtaoet,  to  pnxluce  an  English  similitude  of  Don 
Quixote  de  ia  Mancha.  It  happened  unfortunately 
dso  for  Lothindhu  and  the  Woif  of  Badmceh^ 
that  their  author,  not  content  with  ei  urii;g  a  field 
so  preoccupied,  must  needs  accommoiiatc  himself  to 
the  language  of  the  period,  by  interlacing  his  phraseo. 
logv  with  antique  and  consequently  uncouth  words; 
MM  thns  his  stvle,  which  alter  all  would  have  been 
a  patois  unintelligible  to  the  fourteenth  century,  of 
which  it  purports  to  be  the  type,  becomes  utter  bar- 
barism to  readers  of  the  nineteenth,  for  whose  grati- 
tication  it  was  written.  This  is  generally  the  fate  of 
such  literary  compromises;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
guilty  of  the  same  blunder  when,  in  his  romance  of 
Ivankot,  he  jumbled  together  the  characters  and 
events  of  the  early  period  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
with  the  refinements  of  that  of  Richard  II.,  and 

Icruwne  1  the  whole  witli  the  English  phraseology  of 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But,  in  spite  of  these 
lncoogniitia»  Awmiar  ia  a  magnificent  epia  and 
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t  and  the  IVl<1/  are  heart-stirrinp  captivat- 
ing romances.  In  scenic  description  and  delineation 
of  events  Sir  Thonaas  has  approached  the  nearest  to 
Scott  of  all  tlie  unbitioiis  uaitatois  of  tlie  "Gnat 
Unknown"  of  the  period.  But  it  is  in  individaality 
of  character  that  he  chiefly  fails,  and  his  knights, 
like  the  brave  (lya^,  and  the  brave  C'loanthcs,  arc 
little  more  than  ra(;>iniiles  of  each  other.  They 
have  all  the  same  complement  of  thews  and  bones 
and  are  equally  prompt  towe  them;  and  they  only 
differ  by  virtue  of  the  icenefy  with  which  tliiey  are 
■unoooaed,  and  the  historical  actiont  of  which  they 
fbnn  a  part. 

But  of  all  the  works  which  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
I-au<ler  has  pnxliKc'!,  lhat  enlillt-d  The  Monty  Floods 
in  1829,  is  perhaps  the  one  liy  which  he  will  continue 
to  be  best  appreciated.  He  had  himself  not  only 
been  an  eye-witness  of  these  tremendous  inundations, 
but  an  active  philanthropist  in  the  relief  of  thow 
who  had  been  rained  by  tne  havoc;  and  the  account 
whidi  lie  wrote  of  the  event  will  long  be  jirizcd  by 
the  liivcrs  nf  vif^oroiis  writing,  anfl  vivid,  ]i<ictieal, 
ami  Imliilul  <lcscnj)tiun.  .Anmlicr  (lc'>Crii)ti\c  work 
which  he  pruduced,  cumnicmorativc  of  a  great 
national  event,  was  the  Queen's  P'lstt  to  Heotlami  in 
1843.  But  reverting  during  this  long  interval  to 
thiU  kind  of  study  which  eave  full  scope  to  his  ima> 
eination,  as  well  as  broi^t  the  varied  resonroes  of 
his  experience  and  observation  into  complete  act  and 
use,  he  published  his  ^^IIi<^hlaud  Rambles,  with  Long 
Tales  to  Shorten  the  Way;"  a  work  which,  indepen- 
dently of  its  attractive  narratives,  is  an  interesting 
memorial  of  the  Celtic  character,  manners,  and  su]>er- 
stitions,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired  of  them.  Besides  these  original  produc- 
lioMb  be  edited  GiM^t  Forttt  Saneyt  and  Uve- 
date  Priee  m  tkt  PktHnsque.  To  tne  latest  period 
of  his  life,  also,  he  continued  to  be  a  contributor  to 
our  periotlicals,  in  which  his  articles,  chiefly  consist- 
ing of  Highland  an<i  I.uwland  tales  and  sketches, 
were  always  gladly  welcomed  by  the  reading  public. 
These,  we  doubt  not,  if  ooUected  and  publiuied  in  a 
iqNUBte  work,  would  soon  become  the  most  popoUr 
or  his  literary  productions. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  might  l)e  supposed 
that  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  had  l>cen  chiefly  spent 
in  the  study;  and  that  when  he  enieri;c<i  into  society, 
it  was  rather  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  relief,  than 
taking  an  active  part  in  its  occupations.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  an  industrious,  public-spirited 
man,  fully  conadoos  of  the  duties  of  his  position,  and 
indefatigable  In  promoting  the  best  interests  of  his 
country,  tn  this  way  he  bestirred  himself  in  the 
great  {wlitic-al  <juestions  of  the  day,  and  was  one  of 
tiie  most  active  promoters  in  Scotland  of  the  reform 
bill.  In  1S39  he  was  apjwjintcd  secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Scottish  Manufactures,  wliich  was  soon 
aflerwrards  unite<J  by  the  lords  of  the  treasory  tO 
the  Board  of  White  Uening  Fishery;  and  as  secre> 
tary  of  both  his  labours  were  sofficienily  diversified, 
as  well  as  wiilely  distinguished  fmni  each  other.  It 
was  a  Jamis-like  ofTice,  lhat  rc<|iiircd  a  double  and 
oj'pnsiie  in>.])c( Hon  —  or  ratlu  r,  a  ])lanling  of  "one 
foot  on  sea  and  one  on  shore,"  like  the  very  personi- 
ficatlon  of  an  inconstant  man,  which  Shakspeare's 
ditty  so  touchingly  describes.  But  failhAiUv  and 
ably  were  these  opposite  functions  dischatgea.  In 
his  department  of  manufactures  Sir  Thomas  quickly 
perceived  that,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of 
our  commercial  and  manufacturing  operations,  the 
original  purpose  for  which  the  Scottish  board  had 
been  created  was  in  a  considerable  degree  supersedL^l. 
He  therefore  endeavonicd  to  restore  it  to  full  effi- 
ciency,  by  adapting  it  to  the  progress  of  modem  Im- 


provement; and  for  this  purpose  he  proposed  that 
its  surplus  fiinds  should  oe  employed  in  the  exten- 
sion of  tdiools  for  teadilac  pattern-drawing.  On 
the  praposal  being  sanctioned,  he  carried  it  iaio 
execution  so  sealously,  that  arti^c  taste  was  diHiised 
anew  throughout  our  manufactories  of  fancifiil  design, 
and  a  love  of  the  fnie  arts  promote<l  among  those 
classes  that  had  hitherto  been  contented  with  humble 
imitations  of  foreign  excellence.  His  task  as  secre- 
tary of  the  White  Herring  Fishery  Board  was  ful- 
filled with  equal  diligence;  and  as  one  of  its  daties 
was  an  annvd  voyage  round  the  British  coast,  nl 
an  examination  of^its  places  of  export,  he  turned  the 
experience  he  thus  acquired  to  good  account,  br 
aiding  in  the  supply  of  materials  for  a  narrative  of 
the  voyage  in  1S42,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  WiImjd, 
the  naturalist,  who  accompanicil  him.  lie  .il-o 
wrote  several  books  of  directions  for  the  taking  and 
curing  of  heiring,  cod,  ling,  tusk,  and  other  &h, 
which  were  tmwMatcA  into  ^idic  for  the  imtniGtiai 
of  the  Highlanders.  While  so  mndi  was  accom- 
plished in  the  course  of  his  piofi  ssiona!  dailies,  he 
was  not  ncglectlul  of  those  inil>]ic  movements  which 
concerned  the  general  weal,  and  troni  whith  he 
might  have  excused  himself  under  the  pica  of  a 
press  of  occupation  dsewhere.   Among  these  poblic- 

r'  rited  exertions  wo  can  only  allude  in  passing  to 
interest  he  took  in  the  proceedings  of  tne  original 
Soott  Monument  Committee,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  most  active  agents — and  his  efforts  for  the 
construction  of  the  (^)ucen's  Drive  round  Arthur's 
.Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  already  liecorac  the  fairest 
ornament  of  the  fairest  of  European  cities. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  to 
the  close — a  twofold  life  of  diligent  stndy  and  actife 
exertion,  in  each  of  which  he  was  a  beneltclor  to 
society,  and  a  distinguished  ornament  of  hiscountr;-; 
while  several  of  his  writings,  translated  iiit.)  :!iC 
French  and  Ciennan  languages  acquired  for  him  a 
Kuro])can  reputation.  I  lis  private  worth  and  .nniri-iiy 
of  character  had  endeared  him  also  to  the  lcamc<i 
and  talented,  so  that  .scholars,  authors,  and  artists 
sought  his  society,  and  were  benefited  by  his  ooonsel 
and  conversation.  Even  strangers  were  arrested,  ss 
he  passed  along  the  streets  of  Edinbui^h,  by  the 
sight  of  his  noble  stately  form,  long  white  locks 
and  rcmarkalily  handsome  e>tIl^e^>.ive  coiinteiiarKC, 
and  felt  convinced  at  once  that  this  man  must  be  s<jmc 
one  as  much  distinguished  above  his  fellows  by  in- 
tellectual as  by  personal  superiority.  This  rannd 
of  activity  was  only  intempted  bynis  last  iBncs^ 
which  was  occasioned  by  a  tumour  on  the  spine,  thst 
for  fifVeen  months  incapacitated  him  for  attendaace 
at  the  llonrd  of  Trustees  for  .Manufactures,  &c.,  and 
finally  obliged  him  to  lay  aside  a  work  dcscriptn'e 
of  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  of  w  hich  part  had  already 
appeared  in  a  serial  form  in  Tint's  A/ai^aune.  He 
die<l  at  his  residence  called  the  Cirange,  near  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  29tb  M»,  iSAS^attheageof  siity-tour. 

Independently  of  the  offices  vre  have  mentloiied. 
Sir  Thomas  held  that  of  deputy-licutctiant  of  the 
county  of  Haddington;  he  w-as  also  a  fellow  of  the 
koyal  .Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  sun-ivc-<l  by 
two  sons  and  six  daughters,  and  succeeded  in  the 
Ixironrtcy  by  his  eldest  son.  Captain  Dick,  who,  1 
short  time  praviously,  bad  retired  from  the  my^  aficr 
fooiteen  yttn  of  military  servke  as  an  oficer  in  the 
East  Indw  Conqwiiy. 

LAUDER,  Wit.l  lAM,  a  man  renowncil  in  literary 
history  for  having  turned  superior  talents,  and  vcty 
high  classical  acquirements,  to  an  attempt  to  dcfr-md 
MUtonof  hisfiune.  Of  the  period  of  his  birth,  which 
has  escaped  the  patient  investigatkn  of  Chahnea* 
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we  are  totally  ignorant.    The  earlier  i>art  of  his  life 

was  pa^sL•. I  in  ^Teat  obscurity,  although  it  has  been 
ascertained  irom  Ins  own  remarks — in  after-life  we 
believe — that  he  was  connected,  and  not  very  dis- 
tantly, with  the  respectable  family  of  Lauder  of 
Fountainhall.  He  received  all  his  education  in 
£diabaigb,  and  P*MC(i  tbrotigh  the  univetaitjr  with 
considerable  creott  After  leaving  college  he  aeeins 
to  have  immctliatcly  resorted  to  teaching,',  as  a  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood;  hut  his  early  career  in  this  pro- 
fession was  for  some  tisTic  intcrrujitcil  liyan  acci'iciit, 
which  must  have  materially  affected  hLs  future  course 
of  life;  While  standing  near  a  party  engaged  in  the 
gUM  of  golf,  on  Bniot&Id  Liiuu,  near  fidiobur^h, 
•  ball  atnidK  him  on  the  knee;  thewoond,  which 
cannot  have  been  very  seriouS)  lotcicd  from  careless 
treatment,  and  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
amputati  II  if  lus  kj,'.'  In  1734  he  wxs  employed 
by  Professor  \\  att,  tlien  in  bad  health,  to  teach  for 
him  the  class  of  humanity  or  Latin ;  and  on  the 
death  of  that  gentleman  he  naturally  exerted  himself 
to  procure  ao  appointment  as  succes-sor;  but  though 
he  Md  Uknts  to  toich,  be  bad  not  auffident  influence 
to  be  appointed  a  professor.  We  are,  however,  in- 
formed tbet  on  this  occasion  the  JT^>fc^>.ors  ;;rntLii- 
tously  honoured  him  with  "a  testimonial  from  the 
heads  of  the  university,  certifying  that  he  was  a  fit 
person  to  teach  humanity  in  any  school  or  college 
whatever."*  After  this  disappointment  his  ambition 
nude  to  an  applicatioa  for  the  subordinate  situation 
of  kenter  to  the  univenity  library,  but  this  also  was 
denied  htm.  lie  apj>ears  indeed  to  have  been  a 
person  whose  di-sposiiion  and  character  produced  a 
general  dislike,  which  was  only  to  a  small  extent 
balanced  by  his  talent  and  high  scholarship.  "He 
was,"  says  Chalmers,  with  characteristic  magnilo- 
qoenoe^  "a  peison  about  five  (eet  seven  inches  high, 
«^  had  a  sallow  complexion,  laige  rolling  fiery 
qros  *  stentorian  voice,  and  a-  sanguine  temper ; 
and  Ruddiman  has  left,  in  a  pamphlet  connected 
with  the  subject  of  our  mcmnir,  a  manuscript  note, 
observing,  "I  was  so  .vensihle  of  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  that  man,  that  1  shunned  his  company  as 
far  as  decently  I  could."  Kuddiman's  opinion,  how- 
ever, if  eariy  entertained,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
formiqg  an  intioiate  liteniij  connection  with  its  sub- 
ject. 

In  1738  Lau<ler  printed  a  proposal  to  publish  by 
subscription  d/uraori  of  Satrtti  Pofttis,  "with  the 
.assistance  of  Professor  Robert  Stewart,  Professor 
John  Ker  (professor  of  Greek  in  Aberdeen,  and 
afterwanls  of  I^tin  in  Edinburgh),  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Knddiman.**  The  pronUsed  work  was  published  by 
Rtddiman  in  1739^  nod  fbnns  the  two  welMcnown 
volumes  called  Poetamm  Satarum  Afusa  Sa<ne.* 
What  assistance  Stewart  and  Ker  may  have  given  to 
this  work  ap[>cars  not  to  be  known ;  Ruddiman  ino- 
vided  several  notes  and  three  j>ocms.  This  work 
was  creditable  botli  to  the  scholar  and  tj'pographer. 
It  contains  a  beautiful  c*dition  of  the  translation  of 
the  Psalms  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  by  Arthur 
Johnston,  and  similar  saornl  poems  of  merit  by  Ker, 
Adamson,  and  Hog :  it  contains  likewise  a  reprint 
i.f  Iv^li -hini's  si  luir  w  Ji.it  ludicrous  .ittcmpt  to  excel 
liuehan.ui  s         iiiui-l  ited  psalm,  the  104th,*  with 


'  Chalmers'  fiuiidtmaH,  146. 
>  Nicfaok'  Amtcdfln,  ii.  nA, 

ttdkm  mcri/t^rmm,  Dttvtdl*  rt  Sotomonis^M  tt  yrrrmier, 
Ptttiei  Utri,  per  MUnm  Sco/kj,  Arrk.  Jokiut«intm,  tt  J. 
Kernm  P.  At/amsontim,  ft  (',  ffoi^crum,  I.tttinn  earminr, 
rrdtiitr.  tfU!lus  p6  arj^mrntt  siniiiituJ:nfm ,  obt'i  tantur alia 
Scet^rum  iti.irrii  of'utcula  sacra.    Ediubi  Kuddim:  1730. 

«  (>>-.',ir>"-x  .»":  ( .  rorgit  MmkniMmtf  fm  tUgnibUt  Intra- 
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the  sarcastic  "judicium"  of  Barclay  on  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  the  competitors,'  and  several  minor 
sacred  poems  by  Scottish  authors  are  dispersed 
through  the  collection.  The  classical  merit  of  these 
elegant  poems  has,  we  believe,  never  been  disputed 
by  those  who  showed  the  greatest  indignation  at  the 
machinations  of  their  editor ;  nor  is  their  merit  Ie& 
as  ihniishlng  us  with  much  biographical  and  critical 
infennation  nn  the  I  .Ttin  literature  of  Scotland, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  well-written  life 
ii(  Arthur  Johnston,  and  the  hyintholic-al  praises 
which  proved  so  detrimental  to  the  fame  of  that 
poet.  To  support  the  fame  of  the  author  he  had 
delighted  to  honour.  Lander  afterwanls  engaged  in 
the  Utcfuy  contwweriy  about  the  eomnaiative  merits 
of  Buchanan  and  Job  nstoo,  known  by  ue  name  **  Bd> 
lum  Grammaticale."* 

In  1 740  the  General  Assembly  recommended  the 
Psalms  of  Johnston  as  a  useful  exercise  in  the  lower 
clavses  of  the  grammar-schools ;  but  Lauder  never 
realized  from  his  publication  the  permanent  annual 
income  which  he  appears  to  haveexpccted,  ''becanse,** 
says  Chalmen, "  he  bad  allowed  ei^MCtamBto  outran 
probaMlity."  In  1749  Lander  was  recommended 
by  Mr.  Patrick  Gumming,  profess^ir  of  church  histoiy 
in  the  university  of  Kdinbur;;h,  an<l  the  celebratea 
Colin  Maelaunii,  a-  a  jterson  filled  to  hold  the  rector- 
ship of  the  grammar-school  of  Dundee,  which  had 
l>een  oiTereti  to  his  coadjutor  Ruddiman  in  1710;  he 
was  again,  however,  doomed  to  suffer  disappoint* 
ment,  and  in  bhterness  of  spirit,  and  despair  or  rndi- 
ing  in  his  native  place  the  status  to  which  his  t.ilents 
entitled  him,  he  appears  to  have  fle<l  to  London, 
where  he  adopted  the  course  whicli  finally  led  to  the 
ruin  of  his  literary  reputation.  His  first  attempts  on 
the  fame  of  Milton  were  contained  in  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  GtrUltmam'i  Maeaai$u  in  1747,  which 
that  publication,  certainty  without  due  caution  re- 
garding charges  so  suspicious,  unreservedly  admitted 
for  publication.  The  literary  world  indeed  received 
the  attacks  on  the  honesty  of  tlie  ^'reat  pjct  with 
singular  complacency,  and  the  periodicals  contained 
praises  of  the  aeutcncss  and  industry  of  louder,  some 
of  which  he  afterwards  ostentatiously  published. 
The  first  person  who  attempted  a  discovery  of  the 
true  merit  of  the  attack  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard- 
son, author  of  ZeilgmasHx,  who,  on  the  8th  of 
Jatuiar)',  1740,  wrote  a  letter  In  the  editor  of  the 
CcitticriKin  s  Mat;aziuf,  in  \s  hiLh  he  maintained  the 
falsity  of  Lauder's  <iuotations  funn  some  books  not 
very  well  known  even  to  the  learned  ui  rld,  particu- 
larly insisting  that  the  passage  "ii  n  11.  judicc," 
wliich  Lauder  had  "extracted"  from  Grolius,  was 
not  to  be  found  in  that  author,  and  that  passages 
said  to  be  from  Masenius  and  Staphorstios  belonged 
to  a  partial  translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  by 
Ht)g,  who  had  written  twenty  years  subsequently  to 
the  death  of  Milton.'  Al!hou;^h  the  editor  of  the 
Vftttlematts  Mii-:^azine  arrof;ated  to  himself  the  praise 
of  candour  for  admitting  the  strictures  of  Lauder,  yet 
this  communication  was  not  published  until  the  foiw 
geries  had  been  detected  in  another  qnaiter,  on  the 
ground  of  wiwillineness  to  give  currency  to  so  grave 
and  unexpected  a  charge,  w  ithout  full  examination. 

In  1750  1-auder,  having  brou;^ht  his  design  to  ma- 


'  Barclai  Juduium  dt  Ceriamia*  Kelitftmrnii  mm  G. 
BmcMamam*  trt  digmiUUt  PmM^krmmt  PtalmU  civ. 
*  For  faitner  infornuttioii  on  tUt  nutter  m«  the  memoir  of 

Arthur  Johnston  in  tlii%  C<J1ection.  llie  reader  may  rcmaric 
that  wc  have  there  pr.iisc(i  the  clawucal  acquirements  of  Auditor 

Kenvjn  1/' he  was  the  ;iiith4rr  of  ihc  tifc  uf  Jr>hnsinn  prefixed 
to  the  coition  of  bis  /'x^i/mr,  'llif-  nrcsini^Uiiirc  th.it  ihir  lifi- 
in  liie  Muur  Sac  ra  li  c&Mtly  ihc  tame  leads  to  the  condukiun 
that  it  is  by  I.audcr. 
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turity,  piihlisheii  his  Essay  on  Milton  s  Use  and  Imi- 
tation of  the  Moderns  in  his  "Paradise  Lost,"  to  which 
he  prefixed  a.s  a  motto  the  very  appropriate  line  from 
the  koUlor  he  traduced,  "Things  unattempted  yet  in 
pfMC  or  rityme."  The  leader  is  awaie  that  this 
Dook  ooRsnts  of  e  tiame  of  passages  from  obscure 
euthors,  from  which  it  is  maintained  that  Milton  sur- 
reptilKHisly  filched  llie  materials  of  I'aradtse  Lost. 
Ill  the  list  are  two  of  the  critic's  own  countrymen, 
Andrew  Ramsay  and  Alexander  Koss,  both  respec- 
table Latin  venlfien  and  good  scholars,  bat  neither 
likely  to  have  been  suspected  of  giviiu;  nmcb  aid  to 
Milton :  hi  the  introdiiction  of  the  former  of  these 
the  critic  may  have  gratified  a  little  family  pride — 
he  was  father-in-law  to  Lord  Fountainhall,  and  con- 
sequently a  connection  or  relation  of  the  author. 
Had  the  author  confined  his  Iwok  to  the  tracing  of 
such  passages  of  Milton  as  accident  has  paralleled 
in  far  inferior  poems,  be  might  have  produced  a 
curious  though  not  very  edifying  book :  and,  indeed, 
he  has  given  us  a  sufficient  number  of  such  genuine 
passages  to  make  us  wonder  at  his  industry,  and  ad- 
mire the  in^^'t-tniity  with  which  he  has  adapted  litem 
to  the  words  of  Milton  ;  but  when  he  produces 
masses  of  matter,  the  literal  translations  of  which  ex- 
actly coincide  with  the  poem  unequalled  in  the  eyes 
of  all  mankind,  we  express  that  astonishment  at  the 
audacity  of  the  author  which  we  would  have  felt  re- 
garding the  oondnct  of  Milton  had  the  attempt  re- 
mained undetected.  As  he  sprr.vls  a  <U-c-pcr  train 
of  furgcp,'  and  fraud  round  the  munviry  of  his  victim, 
the  autlioi's  indignation  and  passiDn  incrc.Tsc,  and 
from  the  simple  accusation  of  copying  a  few  ideas 
and  sentences  from  others,  passion  and  prejudice 
rouse  him  to  accuse  Miltoa  of  the  most  black  and 
ilespieaUe  da^ntln  sndi  terms  atdiese:  **I  can* 
not  OOUt  obierrtng  here  that  Milton's  contrivance  of 
teaching  his  daughters  to  read,  but  (o  read  only, 
several  learned  1;uii,'h.tj,'c<;,  i)l.i.iiily  points  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Philips'  secreting  and  suppressing  the 
books  to  which  his  uncle  was  most  obliged.  Milton 
well  knew  the  loquacious  and  incontinent  spirit  of 
the  sex,  and  the  danger,  on  that  acooant.  of  mtinst- 
ing  them  with  so  imi^rtant  a  secret  aa  Us  unbounded 
plagiarism :  he  therefoie  wisely  confined  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  words  ami  jir muiiciation  only,  but 
kept  the  sense  and  meaning  to  himself."  It  is  gene- 
rally bclifved  that  a  character  for  ])rul)iiy  is  so  dear 
to  everjr  man,  that  nothing  but  the  temptation  of 
gain,  miiurtcd  geneiany  with  a  prospect  of  conceal, 
ment,  wui  pvMnpt  a  nan  to  disnoMsty.  Here, 
however,  was  a  man  whose  object  oouM  not  be  gain, 
courting  that  which  depends  more  than  any  oilier 
acquisition  upon  probity  of  mind — real  or  assumed 
Ituae;  and  doing  so  by  a  h  iM  act  of  dishonesty, 
which  could  not  escape  iliscovery,  and  whicl>,  in 
proportion  as  he  had  traduced  others,  would  be 
revisited  upon  himselll  "As  I  am  sensible,"  he 
solemnly  says  at  the  conduston,  "this  witt  be  deemed 
roost  outrageous  usage  of  the  divine,  the  immortal 
Milton,  the  prince  of  English  poets,  and  the  incom- 
parable author  of  Paradise  Jj>st,  I  take  this  o|^]X)rtu- 
nity  to  declare,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  a 
strict  regard  to  TRl/TH  alone,  and  to  do  justice  to 
those  authors  whom  Milton  has  so  liberally  gleaned, 
without  making  the  least  distant  acknowledgment  to 
wiiom  he  stood  indebted :  I  declare,  I  say,  that  these 
motives,  and  these  only,  have  induced  me  to  make 
this  attack  upon  the  reputation  and  memory  of  a  per- 
son hitherto  universally  applauded  and  admire<l  for 
his  uncommon  poetical  genius:  and  not  any  differ- 
ence of  country,  or  of  sentiments  in  political  or  reli- 
gious mattcn,  asiOBie  weak  and  igpioiant  minds  may 
linagiiM^  or  Mime  maiicfons  perNV  may  be  diqioeed 
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to  suggest."  The  violence  of  party  spirit  to  which 
Lauder  here  alludes  has  been  alleged  as  a  partial 
excuse,  or  rather  motive,  for  his  audacious  act :  but 
it  may  be  more  charitably,  if  not  more  naturally,  pre- 
sumed, that  the  acddottU  discovery  of  a  few  of  the 
parallel  passai,'es  we  have  alluded  to  above  had 
prompted  him  to  form  a  theory  of  universal  plagi- 
arism on  tile  part  ol  Milton,  which  a  more  than  or- 
dinary pervcrsLMifss  m  fav<iur  of  the  creation  of  his 
own  mmd  prompted  him  rather  to  support  by  false- 
hood than  resign ;  while,  as  he  afterwards  partially 
admitted,  spleen  and  disiq>pointment  may  have  suffi- 
ciently blaocened  his  heart  to  make  him  scruple  at 
no  means  of  gaining  celebrity,  and  triumphing  over 
the  world  that  had  oppressed  him.  .■\dd  to  this  the 
angry  feelings  wliich  may  iia\e  Ixrcn  rouse«l,  and  the 
real  injury  ilonc  to  his  interest,  by  a  ludicrous  con- 
trast of  his  favourite  author  Johnston  with  Milton, 
in  that  passage  of  the  Dmuiad  which  is  levelled  at 
the  liteniy  picdUectioos  of  Benson  s— 

"Ob  two  uaequsl  oMte  pmpTd  Iw  gmk: 
UBni^  OB  ^1,  on  that  ooe  Jobattoa't  oame.* 

There  is  no  crime  so  severely  punished  by  flic  world 
as  iniustice,  which  is  always  repaid  by  a  rej>ciilion 
o:  isi'  l;  lu  ncc  the  learned  world  which  af^plauded 
the  courage  and  ingenuity  of  Lauder,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ftdl  and  explicit  detection  of  his  crimes,  by 
bis  oountiyman  Dr.  Douglas,^  were  seised  with  a 
confirmed  hatred  against  the  person  who  had  duped 
them,  and  would  not  admit  to  his  degraded  nainr  ihe 
talents  and  information  he  untlouLtedlv  possesst-d  and 
dis|ilayi'<l.  1  auilcr  suhscnlM.cl  a  t  onfc-Mon,  aiii:ri-s.M.Hl 
to  Dr.  Douglas,  explaining  his  whole  conduct  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  neglect  with  which  the  world  had 
looked  on  iiis  previous  lahoais.  This  confession  is 
said  to  have  been  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was 
one  of  those  on  whom  Lauder  had  imposed,  or  rather 
of  those  who  chose  to  submit  to  be  imposed  on, 
which  we  may  safely  tract ,  m  tns  ca.sc,  to  the  grudge 
he  never  ceased  to  bear  towards  the  republican 
poet.  The  connection  of  Johnson  with  Lander'swmk 
is  indeed  somewhat  mystenous.  In  a  manuscript 
note  on  the  margin  of  Archdeacon  Blackbume's 
remarks  on  the  UK  of  MUtoo,  Johnson  has  said, 
"In  the  bttshiess  of  Lander  I  was  deceived,  f>artly  by 

thinking  the  man  tcxi  frantic  to  he  fraudulent."* 
Hut  others  have  alleged,  tliat  he  did  mure  than 
believe  the  statements  of  Lauder,  and  even  gave 
assistance  to  the  work.  Dr.  Loit  had  a  volume  of 
tracts  on  the  controversy,  in  which  he  wrote,  "Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  lias  been  heard  to  coofiess,  that  he 
encouraged  Lauder  to  this  attack  upon  Milton,  and 
revised  nis  pamphlet,  to  which  he  wrote  a  preface 
and  postscript."  On  the  same  sul  jcct  Dr.  I>oug!as 
remarks,  "It  is  to  lie  ho(>e<l,  i>a\,  it  is  rx{>ectcxi, 
that  the  elegant  and  nervous  writer  whose  judicious 
sentiments  and  inimitable  style  point  out  the  author 
of  Lauder's  preface  and  postscript,  will  no  loneer 
aUow  one  to  plume  himsdr  with  bis  feathers  who 
appeaveth  so  little  to  deserve  assistance;  an  assistance 
whidi,  I  am  persuade<i,  would  never  have  been 
communicated,  lia-i  th-jre  been  the  least  sus[)icioo 
of  those  facts  whuh  I  have  liccn  the  instrument  of 
conveying  to  the  world  in  these  sheets."*  Buswclt 
repels  the  insinuation  tliat  Johnson  assisted  to  the 
preparation  of  the  body  of  the  Work,  assuring  US 

that  Douglas  did  not  wish  to  create  such  a  suspicion; 
while  he  acknowledges  the  pre&oe  and  postscript  to 

I  Milton  Vindicated  from  the  charge  <if  Plafiarism  famuclit 

ag.iinst  him  by  Lauder;  and  l.au'lcr  him»rlf  ccnvictrri  cf 
several  fnrgerif*  and  BTp^s  in-.|-K>*iiiArn  oti  i!:<-        1  r.  mi 
IcRer  addr«ued  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Ilatii,  x-}%\  vby 
Dr.  DougLos  afterwards  Sii^hop  of  Sslisbaiy}. 
*  NichoU'  Am^cdottt,  iL  jjt. 
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have  been  the  work  of  his  hands.'  On  a  first  per- 
oal  of  the  book  we  woe  indeed  stiuck  with  the 
■OBOioBS  doqnence  and  oujesty  of  the  oomaienee- 

Oient  and  temiinntion,  when  compared  to  the  hnrc- 
Oeai  of  the  other  |)<)rtii>ns  of  the  work,  and  a  shj^dil 
hint  is  quite  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  author- 
ship. The  postscript  contains  matter  much  at 
variance  with  the  other  contents  of  the  book,  and 
had  it  been  the  woik  of  Lauder,  it  might  have  eone 
ftr  to  redeem  at  leaat  Ae  aoandneM  of  Ui  Juart 
from  the  opprobrium  which  has  been  heaped  upon 
him.  It  called  for  the  admirers  of  Milton*!  works 
to  join  in  a  siibscrirjtion  to  the  f^r:an'l-il.iu;^'hter  of 
Milton,  who  then  lived  in  an  ol)?.curc  corner  of 
London,  in  age,  imii^rnce,  and  sickness. 

Notwithttanding  bis  peoitenoek  a  desire  to  tiaduoe 
the  fune  of  Milton  aeeaii  to  have  baonted  thts  iin> 
huppjrman  like  an  evil  spirit.  In  1754  he  puM  ^hed 
7%t  Crami  Impostiir  Dt'tei  tfxl,  or  Mtllon  dctn  tcd  of 
/•'ori^.'ry  iv^^iiiiit  A'.'fi^'  (''':,:>!,■-!  I.  An  answer  to 
this  p.imphlet  appeared  in  the  GentUman^s  Afai^azine 
for  1754,  ioppoied  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Johnson. 
After  thti  poiod  Lander  quitted  England,  and  for 
some  time  tanfjjht  a  wbool  in  Barbadoes.  **Hlt 
beh.iviour  there."  says  Nichols,  "was  mean  and 
despicable;  ami  lie  passed  iJie  remainder  of  his  life 
in  universal  CDiUcinpt.  He  died  some  time  alxiut 
the  year  1771.  as  my  late  friend  Isaac  Reed  was  in- 
fenned  by  the  gentleman  who  read  the  fitneial  service 
over  him."*    Chalmers  •  meotkm  that  there  wai 

rnbUahed  in  1754  (probably  just  ailer  bit  retreat  from 
.ondon),  a  pamphlet  entitled  *' Furius:  or  a  Motlest 
Attempt  towards  a  History  of  the  Life  and  Surjirising 
Lxploits  of  the  Famous  W.  L.,  Critic  and 
caUker^'  a  somewhat  ioappropriate  name  for  the 
tntdaeer  of  Miltoa. 

LAW,  John,  of  Lntnston,  comptrotler-genenil 

of  the  finances  of  France  under  the  re;^encv  of 
Orleans,  w.as  born  at  Kdinburgli,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1671.  Ills  mi)ther,  Jean  Canipl>ell,  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of 
the  ducal  house  of  Aigyle.  His  father,  William  Law, 
was  great-grandaoB  of  James  Law,  AidibiihQp  of 
Glasgow,  and  second  eon  of  James  Law  of  Bntnton 
in  Fife.  \V:i!:nm  I  .aw  acquired  a  consiilemMe  fur- 
tune  by  his  profe-^sion  as  a  goMsmith  in  the  Sc<itt!sh 
metropolis,  and  purchased  the  two  estates  nf  1  am- 
iston  and  Raniileston,  a  property  of  about  ibo  acres 
in  the  parish  of  Cmmond  and  cotmty  of  Edinburgh. 
He  died  shortly  after  making  this  pnichsse  leaving 
an  only  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  then 
Ibortecn  years  of  ajrc. 

John  receivetJ  Ins  education  at  Kdinburgh,  and 
early  evinced  an  uncommon  aptitude  fur  the  more 
abstruse  branches  of  study.  He  likewise  became 
ikilled  in  eatnes  of  dexterity  and  hazard,  and  acquired 
■n  coviabie  repntatioa  in  the  tennis-court,  a  place  of 
amusement  then  much  frequented  by  young  men  of 
fa^fii on  in  Scotland.  But  the  early  death  of  his 
faiiier  had  relieved  him  from  many  salutary  restraints 
and  />'  ■  ;//  Im'.l' — as  he  was  commonly  called  by  his 
companions — shortly  after  reaching  majority,  found 
his  a&fai  in  a  state  of  emlmrrassment,  from  which 
they  were  only  extricated  bv  the  kindness  and  excel- 
lent management  <^  bis  mother,  who  having  ohtaine<l 
a  dijnosition  of  the  fee  of  Lauriston  from  her  son, 
paid  nisdcbts,  relieved  the  estate  of  its  encumbrances, 
and  executed  an  entail  of  the  projierty. 

Law  was  now  in  London,  where  his  personal  ac- 
complishments, fincinating  mannen,  and  devotion 


•  Boswell's  JiJuuon  (Croker't  cd.]  i.  191. 
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to  gambling,  procared  him  admittance  into  aone  of 
the  first  cirdea.  An  aifair  of  gallantry  howevei^ 
with  another  dissolute  young  man,  led  to  a  hostile 

meeting',  in  which  I_aw  killtxl  his  antagonist  on  the 
sjiot.  After  a  trial  iK-forc  the  kinj;  and  aueen's  com- 
missioners in  the  Old  Bailey,  which  lasted  three 
days,  the  jury  found  the  survivor  in  this  duel  guilty 
of  murder,  and  sentence  of  death  was  acoovuilj^y 
passed  upon  him,  aoth  April,  1694.  OaavqglcMB- 
tation  Of  the  caie  to  the  crown.  Law  obtained  a 
pardon;  but  was  detained  in  the  King's  Bench  in 
consequence  of  an  a]ij>cal  a;;ainst  this  txtLU-^ion  of 
royal  clemency  ti'warils  liitn  liavuif;  been  k'd^'cd  by 
a  brother  of  the  deceased.  He  found  means,  how* 
ever,  to  make  Us  ctesp^  «nd  got  dear  off  to  the 
Continent.* 

Law  was  at  this  crMeal  period  of  Ms  life  in  the 

twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  dissipation  had  not 
destroyed  the  tone  of  his  mini!,  nor  enfcei)led  tliosc 
peculiar  powers  which  liail  so  early  developed  them- 
selves in  turn.  He  visited  France,  then  under  the 
brilliant  administration  of  Colbert,  where  his  in- 
quiries were  peiticnlarly  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
public  finances,  and  the  mode  of  condoeting  bankii^ 
establishments.  From  France  he  proceciicd  to 
Holland,  where  the  mercantile  s)'slem  of  those 
wealthy  republicans  who  had  succeeded  the  nier- 
diant  princes  of  Venice  in  conducting  the  commerce 
of  Europe,  presented  to  his  mind  a  vast  and  moat 
interesting  subject  of  investigpttiaa.  Amsterdam  was  . 
at  this  ptfiod  the  most  important  commerdal  city  in 
F.tiropc.  anti  possessed  a  celebrated  banking  e^lab- 
lishineni,  on  the  credit  of  which  her  citi/cns  had 
been  enabled  to  bafile  tlie  efforts  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
enslave  the  liberties  of  their  country;  a  treasury, 
whose  coffers  seemed  inexhaustible,  and  the  whole 
system  of  which  was  an  enigma  to  the  poUtiGal  ecrni* 
omists  of  other  countries.  Law,  vritn  the  view  of 
penetrating  into  the  secret  springs  and  mechanism 
of  this  wonderfisl  establishment,  took  up  his  residence  ' 
f<jr  Mime  time  at  .Amstei 'lam,  ^vhcIe  lie  usteOSlbly 
officiated  as  secretary  to  the  British  rc^.idcnt. 

About  the  vcar  1700  he  returned  to  Scotland.  He 
was  now  nearly  thirty  vean  of  age,  and  had  acquired 
a  more  aeenrate  aoquamtance  with  the  theory  of  com- 
mcrcia!  and  national  finances,  as  well  as  with  their 
practical  details,  than  perhaps  any  single  in<iivi<lual 
in  Europe  po<csesse<i  at  this  time.  The  contni.st  which 
Scotland  presented  to  those  commercial  countries 
which  he  had  visited  during  his  exile  now  struck 
him  forcibly,  and  he  immediately  ooooetved  the  de* 
sign  of  creating  that  capital  to  the  want  of  which  he 
attributed  the  depressed  state  of  Scottish  agriculture^ 
manufacture,  aiul  commerce.  Law's  view  s  were  not 
without  fimii'l.il mn ;  but  unfortunately,  he  stumbled 
at  the  outset,  by  mistaking  the  true  nature  of  capital. 
Tlie  radical  delusion  under  which  he  lalxjured  from 
the  outset  to  the  dose  of  his  financial  career,  orimii* 
ated  in  the  idea  which  had  got  poaeasion  efMs 
mind,  that  by  augmenting  the  circuLiting  medium 
of  a  countr)'  we  proportionally  aiignieiil  its  capital 
and  pro<iuclive  energies.  Now,  money  is  not  always 
convertible  into  capital,  that  is,  into  something  which 


*  On  this  occasion  the  follnwing  .-xlvcni^fment  wa*  publilhsd 
in  the /.fWi/i^B  Gazrltr  oi  \A'  Wi\a\ ,  7!h  J  iiui.iry,  if  gn:  "  Cap- 
tiiin  John  l..iw,  a  .Scotchm.Tn,  latt  lv  ,i  vn  "  t  r  in  the  King'* 
Bench  for  murtbcr,  aged  nb,  a  very  (ail,  bUcii,  lean  man,  well 
shaped,  alMve  MX  Iwl  Ufb,  Imc«  yook-halw  io  his  Utit,  kic 
high  nosed,  speaks  broad  and  tcmd.  made  his  escape  Ihmi  liw 
■■id  prison.  Whoever  iccure*  him,  «f>  as  he  may  be  dcKvcrad 
at  the  taid  prtMm,  «hall  have  fifty  pounds  paid  immediately  Vjf 
the  mar&hall  of  the  Kins's  Bench."  \Vc  m.iy  here  observe. 
th.Tt  this  d*-*-rni)t.  tn  w.t^  upon   the  wh"!-:  in.ii  ' iirr^Ic.  and 

leaves  room  to  believe  that  it  was  designed  rather  with  tba 
visw  offtcStaliag  thaa  iavsdiag  Ms  sseapSh 
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najr  be  employed  towards  further  production;  for 
thecmtkm  of  exchangeable  products  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  precede  the  creation  of  a  general 
medium  of  commerce,  and  it  is  quite  evident,  that  if 
we  double  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium 
without  doubling  the  products  of  industry,  we  just 
dejireciate  the  currency  in  the  degree  of  the  excess, 
and  do  not  increase  the  resources  or  industry  of  a 
country  in  the  least  But  I-aw  conceived  that  to  her 
OVCrHow  of  money  alone  Holland  owed  her  national 
pfonerity;  and  be  calculated  that  the  increase  of  the 
cfrcttlatlng  medium  in  Scotland  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  increase  of  industry,  and  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  lower  the  mte  of  interest.  'riiis  view  he 
ilevflopcd  in  a  publication  entitled  Proposals  aud 
Keoiom  for  C  'u  iitutittg a  Cmmil  of  Trade,  dated  at 
Edinburgh,  311  I  )ccember,  V^Ki,  and  published  at 
GlaiCOw  in  ihc  foilowlng  jw:  ud  In  •  second  and 
mora  bnpoctant  woA,  cntlded  *t jlfSM^  Mtf  TVade 
Cnukttnd,  witb  a  Proposal  for  Supplying  the  Nation 
with  Money,"  printed  at  Edinlxirgh  in  1705. 

In  the  latter  work  I.aw  develo[>ed  his  views  of 
banking  and  the  credit  system.  He  proposed  to 
supply  Scotland  with  money  by  means  of  notes  to  Ijc 
issued  by  certain  commissioners  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment; which  notes  were  tobepven  out  to  all  who 
deauuxled  them,  upon  the  security  of  land.  In 
answer  to  the  supposition,  that  they  might  be  depre- 
ciated by  excess  or  quantity,  he  iibscrvcd,  that  "the 
commissioners  giving;  out  wiiat  sums  are  <lcniande<l, 
and  taking  liack  what  >>utns  are  offered  to  lie  rutunieii, 
this  paper-money  will  keep  the  value,  and  there  will 
always  be  as  mucb  money  as  there  is  occasion  or 
emplbyroent  for,  and  no  more."  Here  his  project 
evidently  confoimds  the  quantity  of  good  security  in 
the  country,  and  the  quantity  of  money  which  people 
may  wish  to  lx)rrow  at  interest,  with  the  quantity 
llel;t■^sa^v  for  the  circulation,  so  as  to  keep  jiapcr- 
money  on  a  level  with  the  precious  metals  and  the 
currency  of  surrounding  countries— a  mistake  which 
baa  prev^ed  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  our 
own  times.  But  notwitbatanding  of  this  capital 
error.  Law  has  in  the  Utter  publication  developed 
the  principles  and  mechanism  of  banking  in  an  aston- 
ishin;;1y  able  and  luminnus  niiuim  r  f  ir  the  pcriixl  at 
whicli  he  wrote.  The  court  party,  and  the  squadrone, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Arj^ylc  and  the  ^Ia^^uis  of 
Twecthlalc,  cntere<i  warmly  into  Law's  views;  but 

Earliament  passed  a  resolution  "that  to  establish  any 
in<l  of  pa]H:r-credit,  so  as  to  oblige  It  to  pms  were 
an  improper  expedient  for  the  nation." 

Law  now  rcsoIve<I  to  offer  his  system  to  some  of 
those  continental  states  whose  finances  had  l>ccn  cx- 
liaustcd  by  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  ami  in%\l  i.li 
the  principles  of  credit  were  imperfectly  under- 
stood. With  this  view  he  went  to  Brussels  and 
from  that  city  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  be  won 
immense  sums  at  play,  and  introduced  hranidf  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  young  Dulce  of  Orleans.  The 
Succession  war  was  at  this  moment  occupying  the 
atleiilion  of  the  French  court;  t'liamilbrt,  i!nal)le  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  of  his  situation 
in  any  other  manner,  w.as  about  to  resign  his  functions 
as  minister  of  finance;  the  moment  appeared  favour< 
able  to  oar  projector,  and  he  made  olTer  of  his  ser- 
Tioes  to  the  French  monardb  Bat  the  leading  men 
ofthe  day  were  totally  unable  to  comprehend  the  plans 
of  the  new  financier,  and  the  name  of  Huguenot  was 
no  passport  to  the  royal  favour:  so  that  the  uncx- 
pectctl  result  of  this  ncj;otiation  was  an  onler  from  the 
intendant  of  police  to  quit  I'aris  in  twenty-four  hours 
as  •  state-enemy.  Law  found  himself  in  a  similar 
predicament  at  Genoa  and  Turin,  but  not  before  he 
Bad  panned  his  osool  run  of  lock  at  the  gaming- 
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tallies  in  these  cities.  After  viatlng  several  oAer 
continental  cities,  in  all  of  which  nis  fascinating 
manner  procured  him  admission  to  the  first  circles, 
our  adventurer  found  himself  possessed  of  a  tangible 
fortune  of  considerably  more  than  ;^ioo,ooo — the 
friiils  of  his  skill  and  success  at  play.  The  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  the  regency,  and  the  dcploralde  state  of  the 
French  finances,  prompted  Law  to  piesent  himself 
once  more  to  the  attention  of  the  French  minbtry. 

During  the  war  of  Suooesakm— now  brondit  to  a 
dose — Demarest,  who  had  succeeded  Cbanulart  as 

romptrn!!er-f;eneral,  had  exhausted  every  possible 
means  ol  raising  money;  he  had  issued  promissory 
notes  under  every  conceivable  name  and  form — 
prom(ss(s  de  la  caisse  da  emprunU,  bdlcU  dt  Legenelre, 
btlltts  de  r extraordinaire  (Us  guerra — but  all  witboot 
success;  the  credit  of  the  government  was  gooe^  and 
its  effets  of  every  description  had  sunk  fiom  seventy 
to  eighty  per  cent,  in  value.  In  this  extremity  the 
expedient  of  a  national  l>ankruptcv  was  profyjsed  to 
and  rejected  by  the  ref^ent,  who  also  refuseii  t'l  pive 
a  forced  circulation  to  the  royal  bdlets,  but  ai^jKiinied 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  the  state- 
cre<litors.  The  commission  executed  its  duties  with 
great  ability;  but  after  reducing  the  national  debt  to 
its  lowest  pooible  Icmn,  and  pro\-iding  for  the  pay> 
mentofthefartoest,  amounting  to 80,000, ooooflivres, 
or  about  one-half  of  the  revenue,  there  I  nf  ily  re- 
mained a  sum  suflicient  to  defray  the  tirdiiiary  ex- 

t>enses  of  the  civil  goveniment,  and  that  too,  after 
laving  had  recourse  to  a  measure  tantamount,  in  its 
effects  at  least,  to  a  breach  of  Jaitht  namely,  a  change 
in  the  nominal  value  of  the  cuncnqr.  By  the  huier 
sdieme  the  government  foolishly  imagined  that  they 
would  pocket  200,000,000  of  livres,  out  the  sum  on 
which  they  had  calculated  only  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  clandestine  money-dealers. 
At  this  critical  juncture  I-aw  stepped  forward,  in  the 
full  confidence  of  being  yet  able  to  rescue  the  govern- 
ment from  bankruptcy,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
well-regulated  paper-crediL  His  first  proposal  was 
to  establish  a  national  bank*  into  whicn  was  to  be 
transferred  all  the  metallic  currency  of  the  nation, 
which  was  to  be  replaced  by  l>ank-noies.  I^iw  re- 
garded the  whole  nation  as  one  j^rnnd  li.inking  com- 
pany, and  his  rca.soninj;  was  this: — If  a  h.-iiik  may 
increase  the  issue  of  its  notes  beyond  the  amount  of 
its  funds  in  bullion  withoot  lisJting  its  solvency,  a 
natioa  may  also  do  the  samew  But  the  private  for* 
tunes  of  the  individuals  of  a  natioa,  it  is  aolte  evt> 
dent,  can  never  be  held  as  security  for  tnc  notes 
wliich  the  soverei|;ii  au'.liority  may  choose  to  issue; 
.in<l  unlcis  such  sii  iiniy  1^  to  l>e  found  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  government  itself,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  a  paper-currency  mij^lit  sink  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  fifty  or  a  hundred  per  cent,  below  the 
value  of  the  prndona  metals,  and  deprive  IndividBals 
of  half  or  the  whole  of  their  fortunes.  Law  seems 
to  have  regarded  credit  as  everything — as  intrinsic 
worth — as  sjiccie  itself.  Still,  notwithstanding  this 
capital  delusion,  the  memoirs  which  he  addressed  to 
the  regent  on  the  subject  contain  many  just  ob- 
servations on  the  peculiar  facilities  aiTorded  to  trade 
by  the  existence  of  a  papcr-carrency;  tbouch  they 
failed  to  remove  the  doubts  of  one  sapient  objector* 
who  thought  a  paper-currency  highly  dangerous,  on 
account  of  its  liability  to  Ix-ing  cut  or  violently 
•iestroyed !  The  council  t)f  finance,  however,  re- 
jected this  sclirn';e.  'I'he  present  conju.-icture,  ihey 
thought,  was  not  favourable  for  the  imdertakii^; 
and  thb  reason,  added  to  some  particular  daascs  of 
the  project,  determined  them  to  refuse  tL 
Law  next  proposed  a  private  bank  for  the  isae  of 
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aoles,  the  fun 's  ■  f  which  should  be  fumislicd  cn- 
tildy  from  his  own  fortune  and  that  of  otben  who 
laigm  be  wUIing  to  engage  with  him  In  the  specula- 
tioo.  He  lepicsented  the  disastrous  oonsequences 
which  had  laulted  firam  a  fluctMStfaig  eaircDcy,  the 
aiomioas  nte  at  which  disommts  were  effected,  the 
dilBcalties  in  the  exchange  between  Paris  and  the 
piOVinces,  and  the  general  want  of  an  incrcaMrd  cur- 
rency; and  succccdctl  in  convincing  the  regent  that 
these  evils  mi^^ht  be  obviate<l  by  the  adoption  of  his 
plans  even  in  their  limited  modification.  The  bank 
•was  accordingly  established  bv  letters-patent,  bearing 
date  the  ad  01  May,  »i6k  Its  capitill  was  fixed  at 
lioo  shares  of  5000  nrres  each,  or  about  ;^3oo,ooo 
sterling.  The  notes  were  payable  at  si^ht  in  specie 
of  the  satnt.-  Height  and  fincncvi  as  the  money  in 
cirml.itii in  at  the  ]i<jr.  .,1  of  their  issue;  and  hence 
they  soon  Iwre  a  premium  above  the  mctaUic  cur- 
rency itself,  which  had  been  subjected  to  many  vio- 
lent altetatioos  since  1689.  The  good  faith  which 
the  bank  observed  hi  its  proceedings,  the  patronage 
which  it  received  from  the  regent,  and  the  want  of 

Erivate  credit,  soon  procured  for  it  a  v:ist  run  of 
usincss.  Had  Law  confined  his  attention  to  this 
single  establishment,  he  would  justly  have  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
country,  and  the  creator  of  a  beautiful  system  of 
oonunercial  iinance;  but  tlie  vastneas  of  his  own 
conceptions,  his  Ixnindless  ambition,  and  the  un- 
IlmitM  confidence  which  the  public  now  reposed  in 
him,  suggestc<l  more  gigantic  enterprises,  nnd  led  the 
way  to  that  highly  forced  and  unnatural  system  of 
things  whicii  eventaaUy  cDtailcd  nia  npon  all  con- 
nected with  it. 

Law  luid  always  entertained  the  idea  of  uniting 
the  operations  of  banking  with  those  of  oommerce. 
Every  one  knows  that  nothing  can  be  more  hazard* 
Ous  than  such  an  attempt;  for  the  credit  nf  the  banker 
cannot  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  uncertain  j^uarantce 
of  commercial  spcculati^ins.  But  the  French  had 
yet  no  accurate  ideas  on  this  subject.  Law's  con- 
fidence in  the  resources  of  his  own  financial  genius 
was  unbounded,  and  the  world  at  this  iBOinent  ex- 
hibited a  theatre  of  tempting  enternriae  to  a  compre- 
hensive mind.  The  Spmniards  bad  estaUisbed  colo- 
nies around  the  Gulf  of  Afexico — the  English  were 
in  possession  of  Carolina  atul  Virginia  — and  the 
French  held  the  vast  province  of  Canada.  Akhou^jh 
the  coast  lands  of  North  America  were  already  colo- 
nized, European  enterprise  had  not  yet  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  this  fertile  country ;  but  the 
Chevalier  de  Lasalle  had  descended  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
country  throuj^'h  which  he  passed  in  the  name  of  the 
French  monarch,  gave  it  liic  appellation  yf  Louisiana. 
A  celehratcii  merchant  of  the  na.nie  of  Crozat  had 
obtained  the  privilege  of  trading  with  this  newly  dis- 
covered country,  and  bad  attempted,  but  without 
SDCcess,  to  esublish  a  colony  within  it.  Law's 
imagination,  however,  was  fired  at  tlie  boundless 
field  of  enterprise  which  he  conceived  was  here 
|)re>enteil;  he  talked  of  its  Ix-auty,  of  its  fertility,  of 
the  abundance  ami  rarity  of  its  produce,  of  the  rich- 
ness of  its  mines,  outrivalling  those  of  .Mexico  or 
Peru — and  in  the  month  of  August,  1717,  within 
five  months  after  his  embarkation  in  tite  scheme  of 
the  bank,  our  projector  had  placed  himseU|  under 
the  auspices  of  the  regent,  at  the  head  of  the  famous 
Mississippi  scheme,  or  West  Indian  Company.  This 
company  w,»s  invcstetl  with  the  full  vjvcreignty  of 
Loui>i.Tna,  on  condition  of  df>ing  homage  for  the 
investiture  to  the  King  of  France,  and  ['resenliiiL;  a 
crown  of  gold,  of  thirty  marcs,  to  each  new  monarch 
of  the  Frndi  empiie  oa  his  acccsaion  to  the  throne^ 
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It  was  authorized  to  raise  troops,  to  fit  out  ships  of 
war,  to  construct  forts,  iiutitute  tribunals,  explore 
mines,  and  exercise  all  Other  acts  of  sovereignty* 
The  kiiuf  made  a  present  to  the  oompony  01  the 
vessels,  forts,  and  settlements  which  had  been  con. 
stmcted  by  Crozat,  and  gave  it  the  monopoly  of  the 
beaver  trade  with  Canada  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
Uecember  following  the  capital  of  the  West  Indian 
Company  was  fixed  at  IOO,CXX),000  livrcs,  divided 
into  200,000  shares;  and  the  M/^ts  d'etat,  were 
taken  at  their  full  value  from  those  wishing  to  pur> 
chase  shares.  Government  paper  was  at  this  moment 
vastly  dopccdated  on  account  of  the  irregular  pay> 
ment  of  tne  interest;  but  although  500  livres  nominal 
value  in  the  ])ublic  funds  could  not  have  been  sold 
for  mure  tliaii  150  or  l6c  livres,  the  btlUts  tft'dit,  by 
this  contrivance,  soon  rose  to  oar.  It  was  evident 
that  these  fictitious  funds  could  not  form  stock  for 
comneidal  enterprise;  neveithdess,  the  advance  of 
the  floveminent  dd>ts  to  a  rate  so  advantageoos  to 
the  nolders,  increased  the  value  of  the  government 

securities  that  remained  in  circulation,  and  the  de» 
preciated  paper  rose  to  full  credit  with  the  aston- 
ished public,  who  now  lx*gan  to  place  implicit  con- 
h<lence  in  Law's  schemes.  The  council  of  finance, 
however,  looke<l  with  mistrust  on  these  proceedings; 
and  its  president,  the  Duke  de  Noailies,  g^vc  in  his 
resignation,  and  was  repbced  by  D'Aigensoii,  a  nan 
fiir  less  skilled  in  matters  of  finance.  The  jealousy 
of  the  parliament,  too,  was  excitctl  by  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  Scottish  financier,  who  hatl  been 
heard  irnpnideiitly  to  boast  that  he  would  render  the 
court  inile]>endent  of  j>arliamentary  supplies.  Ity 
an  arct  of  the  iSih  of  August,  1717,  the  parliament 
attempted  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  ttOtSS  of  the 
bank,  bv  prohibiting  the  officers  of  the  revenoe  fiom 
taking  them  in  payment  of  the  taxes;  but  the  nfsoA 
intcrjjoscd,  and  I -aw  was  allowed  to  continue  his 
oixrations.  He,  however,  enountered  another  for- 
midable rival  in  l)';\r[;enson,  \s  lio  now  proposed, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  four  brothers  I'aris,  men 
of  great  wealth  and  influence  in  the  commercial 
world,  to  form  a  company,  which,  with  a  capital  as 
large  as  that  of  the  west  Indian  Company,  shoold 
advance  large  sums  of  money  secured  on  the  farms, 
posts,  and  other  branches  of  the  public  revenue.  This 
anti-system,  as  it  was  called,  soon  fell  to  pieces  for 
want  of  the  same  energetic  and  fearless  direction 
which  characterized  the  schemes  of  its  rival. 

Law  now  prevailed  on  the  rct:ent  to  take  the  bank 
under  royal  guarantee,  persuading  him  that  it  was 
quite  possible  to  draw  into  it  the  whole  circulating 
specie  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  ij^Ioce  H  bjr  the 
same  amount  of  paper-money.  The  DOtCS  issued 
l)y  the  royal  b.iiik,  however,  did  not  promise,  as 
those  of  Ijw's  private  establishment  had  done,  to 
pay  in  specie  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the 
specie  then  in  circulation,  but  merely  to  pay  in  silver 
coin.  This  opened  a  door  Ibr  all  the  fluauations 
which  might  occur  in  the  real  vahie  of  the  com  called 
a  livre,  affecting  the  value  of  the  paper-money.  Law 
was  made  director-general  of  the  royal  bank,  which, 
in  a  few  months,  issued  1,000.000.000  of  livrcs  in 
new  notes;  "less,"  says  the  royal  aret,  "not  being 
sufficient  for  its  various  operations:"  although  this 
sum  was  more  than  all  the  banlcs  of  Kurope  could 
circulate^  keeping  good  faith  with  their  crt*dilors. 
The  director-general  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
support  the  credit  of  such  an  enormous  issue,  and  for 
a  while  hesitate<l  between  the  plan  of  insensibly 
transforming  bank-notes  into  3  real  ]Ta]HT-money,  by 
giving  the  latter  a  decided  advantage  over  specie, 
which  should  be  kept  constantly  fluctuating,  and  by 
nodviiigftliipiTiiiMitoftlietaxesi  orof  oeatiiiga 
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new  and  appnrcnlly  lucrative  investment  for  this 
paper,  so  as  to  prevent  its  returning  upon  the  bank 
to  be  exchanged  for  specie.  The  latlcr  plan  aj)- 
peued  a(  last  the  ])rcfcral)le  one.  A  colossal  estal>- 
Ushinait  WW  proJccte<l  with  a  capital  equal  in 
imaMt  10  the  public  debt  Tbia  capital  was  to  be 
divided  into  shares,  which  fhe  regent  was  to  Ixiy 
wi;li  tlie  pajK-r-moncy  that  he  was  to  manu  fact  tin-; 
he  was  then  to  borrow  this  paper  anew  to  pay  the 
creditors  of  the  stale;  and  then  iiy  selling;  the  sliarcs, 
to  retire  the  paper-money,  and  thus  transfer  the 
Otdilon  of  the  state  to  the  company. 

Acoocdiiudy  in  Mav,  1719^  the  East  India  Can- 
paaf,  cstaMMiMd  by  Kichetttit  in  1664,  theaffiUrs  of 
which  were  then  at  a  veijlow  ebb,  was  incorporated 
with  that  of  the  West  lilies;  and  the  conjoined 
companies  received  the  name  of  the  Company  of  the 
Indies,  "with  the  fi>ur  quarters  of  the  world  to  trade 
in."  ".Mt>reover,"  says  the  edict  issued  on  this 
occasion,  "beside  the  100^000,000  of  public  debts 
already  subscribed  into  the  Western  Company's 
capital*  there  shall  be  a  new  subscription  of  50^000 
ahaiei  of  550  livres  each,  payable  in  specie.'*  In  a 
abort  time  the  newly  created  company  i  ii^aL^cd,  by 
extending  its  capital  to  624,000  shares,  l.>  lend  the 
king  the  immense  sum  ot'  i, too, 000, 000,  at  three 
per  cent,  interest,  and  declared  itself  in  a  condition 
to  pay  a  dividend  of  too  livres  upon  each  share. 
The  piablic  fisithbeh^  yet  nnshaken,  the  shares  here- 
upon rose  to  $000  livres;  and  when  the  king  began 
to  pay  off  the  state-creditors  with  the  loan  now  pro- 
curerl,  many  not  knowing  how  to  employ  their  capi- 
tal, a  new  coini>etition  fur  shares  in  the  great  cuii!- 
pany  arose,  and  shares  actually  rose  in  consctjuencc 
to  10,000  livres.'  The  slightest  consideration  might 
have  served  to  convince  any  cool  speculator  that  the 
eompany  had  come  nnder  engagements  which.  In  no 
circnmstances  however  prosperous,  it  could  fulfil. 
How  was  it  possible  that  the  company  could  raise 
annually  124,800,000  livres  for  the  dividend  upon 
624,000  shares?  Or  supposing  it  able  to  make  an 
annual  dividend  of  200  livres  a  share,  siiU  the  rate 
of  interest  being  at  this  time  about  four  per  cent., 
the  shareholder  who  had  bought  in  at  10,000  thus 
lost  one-half  of  the  revenue  be  miriit  otherwise  have 
drawn  firom  the  employment  of  nis  capital.  The 
truth  is,  the  whole  scheme  was  designed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  relieving  the  sl.ite  honi  its  debts  by  the 
ruin  of  its  creditors;  but  the  immense  fortunes  wtiich 
were  realized  by  stock -jobbing  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  scheme  led  on  others  to  engage  in  the  same 
■peculation}  splendid  fottnnes  were  lealiaed  In  the 
ooorae  of  n  ring^  day;  men  found  themselves  snd* 
denly  exalted,  as  if  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  from 
the  lowest  station  in  life  to  the  command  of  princely 
fortunes;  1200  new  cquii>ages  .Tjipeared  on  the  streets 
of  Paris  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  half  a  million  of 
people  hxstencd  from  the  country,  and  even  from 
distant  kingdoms,  to  procure  shares  in  the  Indian 
Company;  and  happy  was  he  who  held  the  greatest 
number  of  these  babbles.  The  negotiations  for  the 
ante  and  purchase  of  diares  were  at  fint  carried  on 

in  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  where  fortunes  were  made 
by  letting  lodgings  to  the  crowds  who  hastened 
thither  for  the  pur|>osc  of  s|>eculating  in  the  stocks. 
The  murder  of  a  rich  stock-jobber,  committed  here 
on  the  22d  of  March,  1720,  by  a  young  Flemish 
nobleman,  occasioned  the  pmscription  of  that  street 
as  a  place  of  business,  and  the  transference  of  the 
stock-jobbing  to  the  Place  Vendome,  and  finally  to 
the  Hotel  de  Soissons.  which  Law  is  said  to  have 
purch-ised  from  the  Prince  of  CarlguB  for  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  1,400,000  livres. 
Ittnomenble  naeodotci  Mc  on  reooid  of  die  cstiB- 
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onlinar)'  virts<;ittj'lp=;  of  fortune  which  took  place 
during  this  season  ol  marvellous  excilenicni ;  ltK)tmen 
stepped  troin  liie  biik  to  the  inside  of  carri.iges; 
cooks  appeared  at  the  public  places  with  di.amond 
necklaces;  bntlers  started  their  berlins;  and  men 
educated  in  povctty  and  of  the  lowest  rank  suddenly 
exchanged  the  fomtture  and  ntenstis  of  thdr  apaii« 
ments  for  the  richest  articles  which  the  upholsterer 
ami  silversmith  could  furnish.  Ijw  himself,  now 
arrived  summa  ad  7i:stii^ui  reruni,  shone  super-emi- 
nent above  all  the  other  attractions  of  the  day; 

[>rinces,  dukes,  marshals,  prelates,  flocked  to  his 
evees,  and  counted  themselves  fortunate  if  tbey 
could  obtain  a  smile  ftom  die  gratt  dispenser  of  far* 
tune's  favours;  peeresses  of  France,  in  the  excess  of 
their  adulation.s  lavished  compliments  upon  the 
Scottish  adventurer  which  set  even  decency  at  dcfi« 
ance;  his  daughter's  hand  was  solicited  by  princes; 
and  his  lady  bore  herself  with  hauteur  towards  the 
duchesses  of  the  kingdom.  Land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  rose  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  years*  por> 
chase;  the  ell  of  cloth  of  fifteen  livres  sold  for  vSin\ 
coffee  rose  from  fifty  sous  to  eighteen  livres;  stock* 
jobbers  were  known  to  treat  their  guests  to  green 
pea<e  at  a  hundred  pistoles  the  pint;  every  yard  of 
rich  cl  'th  or  velvet  was  1  ini;;!u  uji  for  the  clothing 
of  the  new  tlhts  of  fortune;  and  the  value  of  the 
silver-plate  manufactured  in  the  course  of  three 
months  for  supplying  the  demands  of  the  French 
capital  amounted  to  ^,200,000!  Then^ent,sharing 
in  the  general  delusion,  wished  to  place  the  wonder- 
ful foreigner  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  the  king- 
dom; but  then,  in  addition  to  his  being  an  alien,  he 
was  a  Protestant  also;  so  I'Abbc  de  Tencin  was 
charged  with  the  important  duty  of  his  conversion, 
and  this  ecclesiastic  succeeded  so  well  in  the  task 
assigned  to  him,  that  on  the  «h  of  January,  \^7Ki, 
all  obstacles  being  removed.  Law  was  elevated  to 
the  comptroller-generalship  of  the  finances  of  France^ 
and  for  some  time  after  his  elevation  to  the  premier- 
ship governed  France  with  almost  absolute  power. 
I-aw's  fame  had  now  reached  its  acme;  his  native 
city  of  £dinbui]gh  hastened  to  transmit  to  her  illus- 
trious son  the  weedom  of  citizenship  in  a  gold  box 
of  the  value  of  £,y*>\  the  £ari  of  Ilay  repubtished 
some  of  his  vrorfcs  with  an  adulatory  preface;  Biitidi 
noblemen  disdainetl  not  to  pay  tlu  ir  ( .>iiri  to  so  suc- 
cessful an  adventurer;  even  the  I'.ail  of  .Stair,  then 
the  British  ambassador  at  I'.irls,  lrenible<l  at  the 
idea  of  Law's  overweening  influence  in  the  afiisucs  of 
France,  and  viewed  his  boastful  speeches  in  to  leri- 
oos  a  light,  as  to  deem  them  matter  of  gmve  con* 
municatum  and  advice  to  Ms  government  la  piece 
of  good  faith  for  which  the  meritorious  and  disocm* 
ing  minister  met  with  small  thanks. 

The  great  drama,  however,  which  I  aw  was  now 
enacting  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  all  Europe 
was  soon  to  shift ;  the  glittering  Inibble  on  which  he 
had  fixed  the  eyes  and  expectations  of  all  France  was 
rapidly  attenuating  to  its  explosion;  the  charm  \lf 
which  he  had  swayed  the  mind  of  the  million  lay  not 
In  the  rod  of  the  magician,  but  in  the  implicit  fiuth 
which  people  reposed  in  the  skill  and  the  power  of 
its  master — and,  thai  faith  once  shaken,  the  game  of 
delusion  was  over. 

We  have  said  that  the  shares  of  the  India  Com- 

Eany  had  risen  to  lo^ooo  livres  each  in  the  month  of 
lovember,  I7t9>>  So  long  as  they  kept  at  this  ele> 
vation  the  credit  of  the  rank  lemained  unshaken. 
Its  notes  were  found  so  very  convenient  in  conduct- 
ing the  rapid  negotiations  of  the  Rue  Quincam|v.jx, 
that  they  were  sough;  after  with  aA-idity,  and  even 
bore  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent,  in  exchange  for 
ipedel  Notwitiutniidlqb  howcter,  «f  tke  bonnek 
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less  delndoD  under  which  men  acted  at  this  moment, 
it  could  not  escape  tlu-  c)c>  of  tlic  vigilant  financier, 
that  a  constant  and  cnorniou!>  (iraiii  uf  specie  was 
going  on,  either  in  the  way  of  exportation  to  foreign 
ooontrici,  or  fiar  the  mmnmptioa  of  the  jewellers 
and  mldsmitlis.  To  answer  the  targe  orders  of  the 
weRltny  Mississippians,  and  to  guard  against  a  nin 
tipon  the  bank  in  the5ie  circumstances,  the  master- 
projector  had  af^aiii  recourse  to  forced  measurL-s. 
Edicts  were  issiu-  i  declaring  the  value  of  bank-notes 
to  be  five  per  cc-.it.  above  that  of  specie,  and  forbid- 
ding the  nse  of  silver  for  the  payment  of  any  sum 
exceeding  lOo  livres,  or  of  gold  ui  payments  exceed- 
ing 300  livres.  Law  thouj^t  by  these  expedients  to 
conhne  the  use  of  specie  to  small  transactions  alone, 
while  those  of  any  mat^nitude  could  still  lie  conducted 
by  the  fictitious  currency  which  he  had  called  into 
existence.  At  the  same  time,  to  give  a  fresh  impulse 
(o  the  stock-jobbias  transactions,  which  had  expe- 
rienccd  a  perceptible  dedfaie,  he  presented  bimself 
personally  in  his  ministerial  robes,  and  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  the  noUihty,  in  the  Kue  Quincampoix, 
wlicre  his  |MLsciiLe  instantly  excited  a  lively  sensa- 
tion; and  the  report  being  industriously  propagated 
that  new  edicts  were  about  to  be  Issued,  confenin); 
,  additional  privileges  on  the  gicat  company,  the 
actkma  which  had  fallen  to  ia,aoo  Itvres  rose  to 
ICtOOO.  Stil!  the  pulilic  cretlitors  hesitated  to  em- 
ploy the  notes  now  i>iuin<^  in  extinction  of  their 
debts  in  purchasing  Iri'lia  -.t  ick;  anv!  the  ciiormous 
sum  of  1,000.000,000  remained  floating  in  the  form 
of  bank  notes,  for  wUdi  DO  speckm  of  investment 
could  be  found. 

A  publication  issued  at  this  juncture  by  Law,  under 
tbe  title  of  Zc-Z/rf  d  r/n  CrAra  -.'.-r.  failed  to  satisfy 
thdr  scmples,  and  actions  ag;uii  fell  to  1 2, COO  livres. 
Meanwhile  specie,  in  spite  of  successive  deprecia- 
tions efTected  upon  it  at  the  suggestion  of  the  minister 
of  finance,  entirely  disappeared;  stiU  Che  government 
kept  issuing  notes  to  the  immense  amount  of 
1,925.000,000,  between  the  ist  of  January  and  the 
20ih  of  May,  1720,  and  the  price  of  ever\thir. ad- 
v:uiei'd  in  almost  hourly  prOi;re^sion.  On  tlie  Illh 
of  March  a  second  letter  from  the  minister  of  I'lnancc 
appeared,  in  which  he  employed  the  most  ingenious 
sophistry  in  defence  of  tne  ca^gerated  value  at 
which  thepaper-cunnqrwas  attempted  to  be  main- 
tained, liie  choice  of  a  standard  value,  the  great 
financier  contended,  was  wholly  a  matter  of  opinion. 
To  support  the  value  of  any  article  in  tbe  opinion  of 
the  community,  it  is  only  tiecessary  to  decline  selling 
it  under  a  certain  price.  Houses,  lands,  and  other 
articles  of  prooerty,  have  a  ceitatn  value  in  the 
opinion  of  maaaind,  iust  becauie  some  people  desire 
to  purchase  them,  and  others  will  not  part  ^th  them; 
but  if  all  the  proprietors  of  houses  and  land  were 
willing  to  get  rid  of  their  property  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  what  value  wouhl  it  have  in  the  market  ? 
It  is  easy  to  answer  such  palpable  sophistry  as  this. 
Houses  and  lands  are  possessions  fit  for  certain 
piirposca  which  men  ivquive;  it  is  their  litncss  which 
constitutes  their  vatnet  but  in  the  case  of  those  shares, 
whose  value.  Law  contended,  oni^ht  to  he  quite  as 
real  as  that  of  any  other  article  of  projierty,  it  is  most 
evident  that  they  have  no  value,  unless  the  profit  to 
\yc  derived  from  commerce  in  them  be  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  price  at  which  the  stodc  was  purchased ; 
from  tbe  moment,  in  iact,  that  they  cease  to  become 
marketable  they  are  stripped  of  their  value.  A 

system  supportid  hy  such  desperate  reasoning  as 
I-aw  had  here  recourse  to  must  have  ajipeared  tot- 
tering to  its  fall  in  the  eyes  of  every  rational  man; 
the  public  credit  of  France  was  about  to  give  way; 
die  Atlaotem  ■hooldcnon  wfaidi  It  had  beea hitherto 
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supportetl  could  no  longer  prop  the  mighty  bualcn. 
Government  at  last  perceived  that  too  great  an  ex- 
tension had  been  given  to  what  Law  called  credit, 
and  that  to  re-establish  the  valtie  of  pa]^ier,  it  would 
be  oecessaiy  to  diminish  its  amounL  On  tbe  21st 
of  May  tKe  death-blow  was  given  to  the  whole 
gigantic  system  of  our  Scottish  projector,  by  an  edict 
which  announced  that  a  progressive  reduction  of  the 
Inilia  Com])atiy's  actions,  and  of  bank-notes,  was  to 
take  place  from  that  day  till  the  Ist  of  December, 
when  it  was  declared  that  the  bank-notes  should  re- 
main fixed  at  one-half  of  their  present  valocv  *Dd  the 
actions  at  four-ninths.  Law,  whose  influence  with 
the  government  was  now  rapidly  sinking,  or  ratlier 
was  annihilated,  felt  himself  too  weak  to  resist  this 
measure,  and  actually  consenic  i  to  aniunuice  it  him- 
self. The  public  eye  was  now  opened  in  one  instant 
to  the  delusion  wMch  had  been  practised  upon  it, 
and  the  next  day  every  one  was  anxious  tO  get  rid  of 
his  paper-mcmey  at  any  sacrifice.  The  catastrophe, 
though  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  has- 
tened by  the  artifices  of  tlic  Cardinal  Dubois,  who 
used  every  means  to  injure  I  , aw  in  the  opinion  of  the 
regent;  and  by  the  irritation  of  the  finance-general 
and  the  parliament  of  Fkri%  who  regarded  the  foreign 
projector  as  their  bitter  enemy.  The  united  efforts 
of  such  a  powerful  party  appear  to  have  made  a  deep 

impression  on  the  mui'l  of  the  r<  t;cnt,  \\ho,  in  a  letter 
of  Lord  Stair's,  daied  I2tli  Mauli,  1720,  is  repre- 
sented as  abusing  the  cor.iptroller  cruelly  to  his  face, 
and  even  threatening  hint  with  the  Bastile.  The 
same  authority  informs  us  that  the  minister  bimsdf 
was  at  this  period  reclisig  under  the  weight  of  that 
complicated  and  stupendous  system  of  which  he  now 
found  himself  the  prime  support  and  mover.  *'  I  .aw's 
head  is  so  heated,  "  he  writes,  "that  he  does  not 
sleep  at  nights,  and  has  formal  fits  of  ftcnzy.  He 
gets  out  of  bed  almost  every  night,  and  runs  stark- 
staring  mad  alwut  the  room  making  a  terrible  noise 
— lOinctimes  singii^  and  dancing,  nt  other  timci 
swearing,  staring,  and  stamping,  quite  out  of  him- 
self.  Some  niidits  a;;o  his  w  ife,  who  had  come  into 
the  room  u]i<ui  the  noise  he  made,  w.as  forced  to  ring 
the  bell  for  j>eo]ilc  to  come  to  her  assistance.  The 
officer  of  Law's  guard  was  the  first  that  came,  and 
found  Law  in  lU$d^  wholud  set  two  chairs  in  the 
middle  of  the  mom,  and  was  daodag  round  them 
quite  out  of  bis  wits." 

The  consequences  of  this  rash  edict  were  friglitfitl; 
the  government  was  upbraided  for  having  been  the 
first  to  impe.tch  that  credit  to  which  it  had  itself 
given  original  existence,  and  charged  with  the  design 
to  ruin  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens;  seditious  and  in- 

flannnatory  libels  woe  posted  throughout  the  streets; 
the  mob  assailed  the  mitcb  of  Law  and  otiier  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet;  and  even  the  life  of  the  rciH-nt 
liimself  was  threatened.  In  this  emergency  the  ]  ar- 
liarneiit  assembled  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  terrified 
at  the  consequences  of  their  own  measures,  were  about 
to  petition  the  rKcnt  to  revoke  the  unfoitttnate  edict: 
but  while  yet  ^ibemtiug  with  this  puipoi&  an 
officer  announced  to  them  that  the  paper  had  been 
restored  to  its  former  value  by  new  ]iroclamation. 
However,  if  the  first  step  had  been  bad,  the  second 
was  little  less  weak  and  unwary.  '1  o  declare  that 
the  actions  and  billets  had  resumed  their  full  value* 
was  doing  nothing  of  real  conse(]uence  to  allay  the 
ferment  mf  the  public  mind;  for  such  a  measure  was 
(bunded  on  no  principle  which  could  operate  In  the 
slightest  degree  to  restore  to  paper-money  the  cOO* 
fidence  it  had  lost ;  it  was  doing  nothing  to  recom- 
j>cnse  those  who  had  already  suflTered  injury,  and  it 
was  cfTectually  securing  the  ruin  of  all  others  on 
wlMiii  the  valadem  paper  could  dow  be  fixed  aa  « 
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legal  taider*  And  to  add  to  all  this  conrusion  and 

were  K«lcd  up 

tlie  flUM  day,  widar  p«ctera  of  ciaiiiiiuag  the  boolo, 
bat  in  reality  to  prevent  the  qpede  from  being  paid 
aivaj  in  exchange  for  notes.  At  last,  after  the  first 
mooicnts  of  alarm  and  outrage  were  over,  the  regent 
Tentured  to  resume  those  expressions  of  confidence 
towards  Law  which  he  had  l>een  compelled  to  with- 
hold from  him  for  a  time;  he  received  him  in  his  own 
box  at  the  oi>era,  and  gave  him  «  goaid  to  protect 
hia  hotel  from  the  insult  of  the cnqiented  i^opolaoe. 
The  m&motts  Dubois,  who  had  enridied  himself  by 
his  ^.peculations  during  the  height  of  the  Mi'^'iissippi 
inaiine^s,  nmv  united  with  Law  to  expt-l  Argcnsyon 
from  till'  t:,ibinet;  and  the  regent,  \s  lu)se  character, 
though  mtrepid,  was  not  without  its  weak  points, 
was  persuaded  at  their  instigation  to  take  tae  seals 
from  his  faithful  minister,  und.  bestow  them  iipon 
Agoesseau,  who  tamely  resumed  the  high  omcc, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  the  very  men 
to  whose  influence  he  now  l>elu;ld  himself  indebteil 
for  hi^  '•i-cond  elcvatitjn. 

Notiimg  could  now  save  the  system  of  the  great 
financier;  his  billets  and  actions  were  for  ever 
stripped  of  their  value  in  the  eye  of  the  public;  and 
the  most  expedient  measure  that  oonid  now  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  them,  was  to  withdraw  them 
as  promptly  as  possible  from  circulation.  To  de- 
molish in  the  most  prudent  manner  the  vast  structure 
reared  by  his  own  labour  was  now  the  highest  |)raise 
to  which  Law  could  xspirc.  Hy  a  scries  of  arbitrary 
financial  operations,  which  it  would  t)e  tedious  here 
to  vdnte^  the  public  creditors  were  reduced  to  the 
tttmosl  diirwiti  the  national  debt  annihilatedj  and 
the  whole  affidrs  of  the  kingdom  thrown  faito  the 
ntmoat  prqihxity.  "  Thus  cndetl,"  to  use  the  words 
of  Voltaifi-,  "tliat  astonislung  game  of  chance  jiiaycd 
by  an  unknown  foreigner  ng:iiiist  a  whole  nation.  " 
Its  original  success  stimulated  various  indivitluals 
to  attempt  imitations  of  it— among  which  the  must 
Immos  was  the  South  Sea  babble  of  Eofriand,  which 
entailed  diwmce  and  rain  on  many  unosands  of 
fiunilies.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  I^w's 
character  were  we  to  view  him  as  the  sole  author  of 
these  misfortunes:  liis  views  wi-rc  hlHT;d  hryninl  the 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived;  he  had  unques- 
tionably the  real  commercial  interests  of  his  adopted 
foster-country  at  heart;  be  did  not  proceed  on  specu- 
lation alone;  on  the  cootmy,  hit  princiules  were  to 
s  certain  decree  the  very  same  aa  those  Ine  adoption 
of  whidi  has  mbed  Britain  to  her  present  commercial 
greatness,  and  given  an  impulse  to  tr.ulo  lhr(niL,'hout 
the  wdrld,  such  as  was  never  witncsMti  in  the  trans. 
:ii  I ii Kis  of  ancient  nations.  Ills  irror  lay  in  over- 
estimating the  strength  and  breadth  of  the  foundation 
on  which  his  gigantic  superstrnctvre  rested.  Un- 
qnestioaably  in  his  cooler  moments  he  never  contcm- 
^ated  carrying  the  principle  of  public  credit  to  the 
enormous  and  fatal  length  to  w  hich  he  was  afterwanU 
driven  by  circumstances;  it  was  the  unbounded  con- 
fulence  of  the  public  tniu'l,  |)ri)tii|it<-i|  by  the  desire 
of  gain  and  the  miraculous  cttects  of  the  system  in  its 
caniest  development — the  enthusiasm  of  that  mind, 
transported  bqrood  all  bounds  of  moderation  and 
fbrbcaranoe  by  a  first  success  eclipsing  its  most  san- 
giiine  expectations,  realizing  to  thousands  of  indivi- 
duals the  possession  of  wealth  to  an  amount  beyond 
all  that  they  had  ever  conceived  in  imagination — :lie 
contagious  example  of  the  first  fortunate  speculators 
intoxicated  with  success,  and  fire<l  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant anrl  presumptuous  anticipations,  by  which 
men  can  be  lured  into  acts  of  blinded  infiitantion  or 
thoi^tlcn  foUy— it  was  these  drcuoitanoea,  we  say, 
over  which  Law  had  acoeasaiily  little  control,  that 


converted  hit  pn|ects  into  the  hane  of  those  Ibr 
whom  they  were  at  fint  calculated  to  lerve  aa  n 
whotcsome  antidote 

Law  was  in  fact  more  intent  on  following  out  his 
idea  than  aggrandizing  his  fortunes.  Riches,  in- 
fluence,  honours,  were  showered  upon  him  in  the 
necessity  of  things;  the  man  who  had  given  birth  to 
the  wealth  of  a  whole  kingdom,  w  hose  schemes  had 
for  a  while  invested  all  who  entered  into  them  with 
imaginary  treasures — by  whose  single  mind  the  work- 
ings of  that  oomplicnted  encine  which  had  already 
produced  such  dazdtng  results  as  seemed  to  justify 
themo^t  cxtravaL;.ATit  niiticipations  of  the  future,  were 
comprehended  .nul  ilircctcd — must  have  risen  during 
the  existence  of  that  iiati'>u.il  delusion  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  personal  w  eahh  and  influence,  and  might, 
though  only  endowed  with  a  mere  tithe  of  the  fore- 
casting sagad^  of  Law,  have  provided  ibr  his  retreat, 
and  secured  a  saflSdent  competency  at  least  beyond 
the  possibility  of  loss  or  hajard,  as  thousands  in  fact 
did  upon  the  strength  of  his  measure.  I5ut  Law,  in 
deluding  others,  laboureti  under  still  stronger  delu- 
sion himself;  like  the  fabled  Frankenstein,  he  Iiad 
created  a  monster  whoee  power  he  had  not  at  first 
calculated,  ami  the  measnre  of  which  he  now  found 
he  could  not  picicribe^  and  he  awaited  the  resnlt 
with  mingled  fedings  of  hope,  fear,  and  distrast. 
It  was  the  ignorant  interference  of  others  with  his 
own  niystenojs  ptotcssos  which  finally  determined 
the  fatal  iHrection  ot  those  energies  which  he  had 
called  into  being,  and  which  he  might  have  been  able, 
if  not  to  restrain,  at  least  to  direct  in  another  and  less 
ruinous  manner.  We  are  far  from  profciiiag  0«r> 
sdvea  the  unqualified  apologiats  of  onr  eniefprising 
ooaatiyman.  It  was  criminal  in  him  to  make  nse 
of  RflBMies  of  such  a  desperate  kind  as  tliosc  to 
which  he  had  recourse  when  his  system  Ix-g.in  to 
stagger  under  its  lir^t  rtMil>ioii>  ;  dduij'.li  ss  Ins 
temptations  were  strung,  but,  invested  as  he  was 
with  authority,  it  was  in  hb  power  to  have  resisted 
them,  and  adopted  a  lest  empirical  mode  of  treat* 
meat  In  estnnating  his  moral  chaiactcr.  It  does 
not  appear  to  us  that  his  renouncing  Protestantism, 
under  the  ciicumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
oui^lit  to  weigh  much  ng.iinst  the  upriglittiess  of  his 
intentions.  Religion  was  with  him  a  matter  of  in- 
ferior moment.  In  his  previous  life  he  had  mani- 
fested no  symptoms  of  piety;  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
faith  and  power  of  tne  gospel.  Protestantism  was 
superior  to  any  other  «f«*  wiu  him,  just  in  as  fiur  aa 
it  favoured  his  worldly  policy.  He  believed  htmsdf 
possessed  of  means  t4i  clfvate  a  whfilc  ii."tirin  in  the 
.scale  of  weahh  and  power,  with  all  tlicir  alttndant 
l.)«nign  intluences,  and  to  give  an  impulse  tjy  iiKaus 
of  the  fortunes  of  France  to  the  destinies  ol  the  human 
species:  and  is  it  to  be  supjioseti  that  this  COnsidcin. 
Uon,  thrown  into  the  balance^  should  not  have  canaed 
that  scale  in  which  vras  placed  a  mere  nominal  pro- 
fession of  a  religion— the  truth  of  which  he  odther 
knew  nor  respected— to  kick  ilie  l>c.iin? 

Pefore  resuming  the  thread  of  our  biography,  let 
us  for  a  moment  compare  the  financial  catastrophe 
wc  have  now  l>ccn  considering  with  that  of  the  as- 
signats  of  revolutionanr  France,  and  the  oelebntcd 
aids  of  the  Bank  of  England  In  1797:  we  diaD  dis. 
cover  striking  points  of  resemblaiwe  in  the  drcum- 
stances  which  led  to  these  events,  and  draw  from 
their  comparison  a  A  w  liniiorlant  tiul'.is.  Crclit  is 
fountled  on  tiie  sn]iposition  oj  future  \ahie;  it  is  ihis 
pros|')ective  value  which  is  made  to  circulate  as  if  it 
were  existing  value,  in  the  form  of  a  bank-note. 
Law  founded  his  schemes  upon  the  great  Ixisis  of 
credit,  which  a^n  he  propoeed  to  create  by  the 
piofilaaiidng  fitom  speailatKW  in  the  shaics  of  hii 
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India  Company.  The  financiers  of  revolutionary 
France  wished  to  pav  the  national  debt  and  the  ex- 

EDSes  of  a  uaivenal  war  with  the  national  funds; 
t,  findittg  it  IropoMible  from  the  want  of  public 
coolidence  or  credit  to  sell  these  funds,  they  antici- 
pated their  sale,  and  represented  their  supposed 
future  value  by  paper-money  called  assignats.  The 
liank  of  England,  in  return  fur  its  loans  to  the  gov- 
ernment, supposed  the  existence  of  two  species  of 
value,  and  accepted  of  these  qiecies  in  payment:  the 
eflBKts  themselves,  namely,  of  oommcrce  and  the 
•ecurittes  of  the  state;  the  former  a  certain  value,  and 
the  latter  necessarily  fluctuating  with  the  political 
aspect  of  the  times.  In  these  three  cases  we  per- 
ceive three  species  of  doubtful  value;  Law's  share 
represented  a  future,  but  speculative  and  very  un- 
oertain,  value;  the  assignats  represented  certain  funds 
trhich  nig^  ere  long  pMt  fion  under  the  hands  of 
their  present  adnunistrators}  and  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Ei^land  represented  a  value  depending  upon 
ent^Mgements  regarding  the  ability  <^f  the  .state  to 
fuilil  which  there  existed  no  absolute  certainty. 
Now  the  crisis  produced  by  the  fluctuation  of  these 
three  species  of  credit  conesponded  to  the  difference 
of  circumstances  in  the  three  cases.  The  sudden 
displacement  of  an  enormous  sum  raised  the  shares 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  an  enormous  premium; 
but  a  rapidly  cstablisht-d  credit  is  exposed  to  an 
equally  or  still  more  prtcipitnus  decline;  for  that 
true  credit  which  is  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of 
real  niccess  moat  necessarily  be  as  stowfu  its  growth 
as  the  snoccss  itsdf.  The  assignats  again  coold  not 
experience  such  a  sudden  rise  in  value,  for  they  re- 

[)resented  a  certain  portion  of  land,  a  s|iecies  of  value 
east  of  all  exposed,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  rapid 
fluctuation.  In  proponiun,  however,  as  the  public 
confidence  in  the  permanence  of  the  administration 
declined,  the  awipiats  declined  in  value;  and  in  pro- 
poftkm  as  they  deaioed  in  value,  the  eidsth^  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  supply  the  loss  of  funds  by 
increasing  the  issue,  which  again  operated  to  depre- 
ciate its  paper-money.  The  notes  of  the  Hank  of 
England,  depending  on  mercantile  credit  or  the  real 
security  of  responsible  funds,  as  well  as  on  govern- 
ment security,  were  onW  slightly  affected  in  credit 
by  the  political  aspect  of  the  times.  In  all  the  three 
cases  public  credit  was  attempted  to  be  supported 
by  forcible  measures,  the  injustice  of  which  was 
just  in  proportion  to  the  decree  of  su>picii)n  at- 
tached to  that  false  system  of  credit  which  they  were 
designed  to  support.  Law  fixed  the  value  of  sh.ircs 
in  notes,  and  thus  forced  a  circulation  for  the  latter. 
The  Fiench  revolutionary  government  punished  the 
refusal  of  its  aisij^nats  at  their  nominr.l  vahic  with 
death.  In  Knj^land  the  bank  was  relievcil  <il  the 
obiii,'ati()n  to  cash  its  notes  at  ml;!iI.  Law  ayain 
endeavours  to  drive  specie  altogether  out  of  the 
narket,  and  render  paper  the  only  legal  tender;  the 
levohitkmists  fix  the  maximum  of  all  exchange;  and 
the  Bank  of  England,  whose  security  was  less  ques- 
tionable, threw  itself  on  the  patriotism  of  the  London 
merchants,  who  relieved  it  from  its  embarrassment 
by  agreeing  to  accept  of  its  notes  in  payment  fioni 
their  debtors.  Thus  we  see,  1st,  that  every  system 
of  public  credit  ought  to  represent  a  certain  real 
value,  and  not  to  be  founded  on  mere  anticipation 
of  a  value  yet  to  be  created ;  2d1y,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible by  fixed  measures  to  sustain  an  arbitrary  value; 
and,  3'lly,  that  where  forced  values  are  resorted  to, 
they  are  lejeoled  by  all  v\h()  are  at  lii'erty  to  reject 
them,  and  are  followed  by  the  ruin  of  those  who  are 
not  in  a  conditiuu  to  refuse  them. 

Law,  at  his  last  uitecview  with  the  Duke  of 
Orkansk  is  rqtorted  to  have  said:— **My  lord,  I 


acknowle<lge  that  I  have  committed  great  faults;  I 
did  so  because  I  am  a  man,  and  all  men  are  liable 
to  err;  but  1  declare  to  your  royal  highness  that  none 
of  them  proceeded  from  knavery,  and  that  nothing 
of  that  kind  will  be  found  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
conduct;"  a  declaration  which  the  regent  and  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  bore  frank  testimony  to,  at  tlie 
same  time  that  they  suggested  the  expediency  of  his 
leaving  the  kingdom,  for  which  purpose  they  ofTcrcd 
to  supply  him  with  money,  his  whole  property  liav- 
ing  been  confiscated ;  but  Mr.  Law,  though  in  pos« 
session  of  only  800  louis  d'ors,  the  wreck  of  a  fortune 
of  10,000.000  of  livres,  refusctl  to  receive  any  assist- 
ance from  other  funds  than  his  own,  ami  on  the  22d 
of  December,  1 720,  arrived  at  Brussels,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  governor 
and  resident  nobility.  Eariy  in  January,  1721,  he 
appeared  at  Venice,  under  the  name  of  M.  dn  Jaidhi, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  conference  with  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  the  famous  Cardinal 
.'Mlx'roni,  minister  of  .Spain.  From  Venice  he  tra- 
velled through  (lermany  to  Copenhagen,  where  he 
had  the  honour  of  an  audience  with  Prince  F'rederick. 
During;  his  residence  at  the  Danish  capital  he  re- 
odvett  an  invitation  from  the  British  ministry  to 
return  to  hb  native  country,  with  which  he  com- 

EHed,  and  was  presented  on  his  arrival  to  (ieorge  1. 
y  Sir  John  Norris,  the  admin!  of  the  lUdtic 
squailron.  On  the  28lh  of  November  he  pleailed 
at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench  his  majesty's  pardon 
for  the  murder  of  Edward  Wilson,  and  was  attended 
on  tMs  occasion  by  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  the  Eari  of 
Ilay,  and  several  other  friends. 

Mr.  Law's  reappearance  in  Britain  excited  some 
uneasy  feelings  on  the  part  of  various  senators.  'I  he 
Earl  of  Coningsby,  in  particular,  moved  the  House 
of  Lords  for  an  iaqvbytrlietfKr  Sir  John  Korris  had 
orders  to  bringover  a  person  of  his  dangennis  char- 
acter. The  amir,  however,  was  hushed,  and  it 
thought  that  he  at  first  receive*!  some  kind  of  pen- 
sion or  allowance  from  the  British  government. 
Meanwhile,  he  maintained  a  constant  correspond- 
ence with  the  regent  of  France,  who  caused  bis 
official  salary  of  20,000  livres  per  annum  to  be  re- 
^ilarly  remitted  to  him,  and  held  sevemi  consulia- 
tiooB  with  the  council  respecting  the  propriety  of 
recalling  him.  The  sudden  death,  however,  of  the 
regent,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1723,  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  reviving  hoj>es  of  the  ci-<ievanl  minister 
of  finance.  liis  pension  ce.iscd  to  be  remitted,  his 
prospect  of  a  wversion  from  the  sale  of  his  property 
ra  France  was  annihilated,  his  embamasmests  at 
home  increased,  and  demands  were  made  upon  him 
by  the  India  Company  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
20,236,375  livres.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1724, 
\se  find  him  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Dourbon  from  London,  in  which  he  writes: — 

"Notwithstanding  the  Gonfttsion  in  which  my 
afTairs  have  become  Involved,  one  hour  will  suffice 
to  |  >ut  your  highness  in  fidl  acquaintance  with  them. 
The  subjoined  memoir  c\])!ains  by  what  means  I 
purpose  to  fulfil  my  cni^agi  ineiits  and  obtain  a  live- 
lihood for  myself.  The  means  which  1  suggest  are 
of  the  very  simplest  nature.  It  is  likewise  the  in- 
terest of  the  state  that  my  affairs  should  be  wound 
up;  for  although  the  number  of  those  who  desire  my 
return  is  not  great,  their  confidence  in  me  is  con- 
siderable, and  must  either  destroy  or  retard  the  suc- 
cess of  th<jse  measures  which  have  been  adopted  l>y 
those  ]H*rM)ns  to  wlioni  the  king  has  been  pleased  to 
intrust  the  management  of  the  finances.  If  my 
matters  were  arranged,  Madame  Law,  my  daughter, 
my  brother,  and  his  family,  would  return  to  England, 
aud  I  wodd  fix  myself  here  in  such  a  manner  as 
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should  convince  the  puV)Iic  that  I  entertained  no 
intention  of  ever  .i^aia  -.cttin^  foot  in  France. 

"Tht>ie  who  have  set  ihcinsclves  to  oppose  me  by 
retarding  the  decision  in  my  case  have  acted  thus 
open  a  mistaken  principle  altogether,  and  against 
tneir  own  view  of  things;  they  accuse  me  of  having 
done  the  thing  which  they  would  have  done  them- 
selves if  they  had  been  in  ray  place;  and  in  examlm 
ing  into  my  conduct  they  are  unintentionally  doing 
me  a  preat  honour.  There  are  few,  perhaps  no 
iiistancc^,  of  a  stranger  having  acquired  the  un- 
limited confidence  of  a  prince,  and  realized  a  real 
fortune  by  meflU  peifcct^  honourable,  and  who  yet 
on  leaving  France  reserved  nothing  for  himself  and 
his  family,  not  even  the  fortune  which  he  had  brought 
into  the  count  rv-  with  him. 

"Your  hi<;hncss  knows  tli.-it  I  never  entertained 
tht'  iilt-a  of  making  my  escnpc  from  France.  I  had 
made  no  provision  for  this  purpose  when  it  was 
announced  to  nic  that  the  regent  nad  ordered  me  to 
be  provided  with  passports;  for  I  had  Indeed  at  one 
time  thought  of  ouitting  the  kingdom,  when  I  re- 
quested  his  royal  highness'  permission  to  resign  niy 
office:  but  after  that  1  had  deliberated  upon  the  rea- 
son^  which  the  prince  then  ur^;ed  ayainst  my  taking 
this  step,  I  renounced  the  idea  alto^jether,  althouj^h 
fully  aware  of  the  personal  danger  to  which  I  would 
expose  myself  by  remaining  in  France  after  having 
ceased  to  hold  office  in  the  administration. 

"I  have  said  that  n/  enemies  have  advised 
measures  opposed  even  to  their  own  principles;  for 
if  what  they  allege  had  been  tnic  if  I  hod  carried  a 
great  sum  of  money  w  hh  me  out  of  tiie  kir.j^dom — it 
would  suic)}  ha\e  Vie  n  tli'.ir  truest  policy  to  have 
induced  me  to  return  with  my  son.  If  thev  had 
acted  dispaariooately  in  this  matter  they  would  have 
aiforded  me  every  fecility  in  airanejng  ny  affiun; 
and  it  b  my  betief  that,  had  his  bi^nm  the  Dnite 
of  Orleans  Hved,  I  would  have  been  invited  back  to 
France.  A  short  time  before  the  prince's  death  he 
was  pleased  to  ex]ircss  his  approliation  of  my  con- 
duct; to  give  me  certain  marks  of  his  esteem;  he  was 
satisfied  that  my  plans  would  have  completdy  sue* 
ceeded  if  the  juncture  of  extraordinary  circumstances 
had  not  compelled  others  to  interfere  with  them;  he 
kit  that  he  yet  required  my  asilitanoej  he  asked  my 
opinion  regarding  the  present  situation  of  the  king- 
dom; and  he  was  pleased  to  s.ny  that  lie  yet  tounled 
on  my  aid  in  raising  France  to  her  proper  elevation 
and  \\ei;.;lit  in  Europe.  These  arc  lacts  wiih  winch 
I  am  persuaded  your  highness  was  made  acquainted 
by  the  prince  himself." 

The  lale  M.  Law  de  Lauriston  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Wood,  the  biographer  of  the  comptroller-general, 
a  complete  copy  of  the  memorial  which  acconipaim-d 
this  letter,  and  of  which  onlv  some  detached  fra;;- 
ments  arc  published  in  the  (1  ir.Tts  df  J.  I.im,  I'ait^, 
1790.  Mr.  Wood  supplies  us  with  the  following 
passage  from  this  doatment: — "When  I  retired  to 
Gnermande,"  says  the  memorialist,  "1  had  no  hopes 
tliat  the  regent  would  have  permitted  me  to  leave 
the  kingdom;  I  had  given  over  all  thoughts  thereof 
when  your  highness  sent  to  inform  me  of  his  inten> 
tion  to  accord  that  permission;  anil  the  next  day, 
ininicJ lately  on  receiving  the  jiassports,  I  set  oil. 
(  Tini  lcr,  my  lord,  if  being  in  the  country,  removed 
from  any  paper  and  intoks,  it  were  in  my  power  to 

Eut  in  order  aflbin  that  reouixed  not  only  Icisnre, 
ut  also  my  pceaenoe  in  Pans,  to  aiimnge  praperiy; 
and  if  it  is  not  a  piece  of  great  injustice  for  the  inma 
Company  to  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  condition 
to  which  I  was  reduced;  and  of  the  dishonest  conduct 
of  clerks  in  requiring  from  me  payment  of  sums  I  do 
not  in  fact  owe,  and  which,  even  though  I  had  been 
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owing,  were,  as  I  have  shown,  expended  for  their 
service,  and  payable  in  actions  or  notes,  of  which 
effects  belonging  to  me  they  at  that  time  had,  and 
still  have,  on  their  books  to  the  amount  of  double  or 
treble  the  sum  they  demand.  No,  my  lord,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  accuse  the  company  of  so  mucb 
the  utentioa  to  injnre  me.  That  company  owes  tta 
bbrth  to  me.  For  them  I  have  sacrificed  everythi» 
even  my  property  and  my  credit,  being  now  hank- 
nipt,  not  only  in  France,  but  aKo  in  all /jihcr  coun* 
tries.  For  them  I  have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  my 
children,  whom  I  tenderly  love,  and  who  are  de> 
scn  ing  of  all  my  affections;  these  children,  oomted 
by  the  most  considerable  &miliea  in  France^  are  now 
destitute  of  fortune  and  of  establishments.  I  had  It 
i'l  my  jiowcr  to  have  setlleil  my  daughters  in  mar- 
riage in  tile  fust  houses  of  Italy,  (Jermany,  and  Eng- 
lan<i;  btit  I  iciuscd  all  offers  of  that  nature,  thinking 
it  inconsistent  with  my  duly  to,  and  my  affection 
for,  the  state  in  whose  service  I  had  the  hoooar  to 
be  ei^gcd.  I  do  not  assume  to  myself  any  merit 
firom  tblt  oondnet,  and  I  never  so  much  as  spoke 
u|x>n  the  subject  to  the  i^ent  But  I  cannot  nelp 
observing  that  this  mode  of  behaviour  is  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  llie  idea  my  enemies  wish  to  impute 
to  me;  and  surely  alUFuropc  ought  to  have  a  gcKxl 
opinion  of  my  disinterestedness,  and  of  the  condition 
to  which  I  am  reduced,  since  I  no  longer  receive 
any  proposals  of  marriage  for  my  children. 

"My  lord,  I  conducted  myself  with  a  still  greater 
degree  of  ddicacy ;  for  I  took  care  not  to  have  rov 
son  or  my  daughter  manic*!  even  in  France,  althoogn 
I  had  the  most  splendid  and  advantageous  offers  of 
that  kind.  I  did  not  choose  that  any  part  of  my 
protection  should  be  owing  to  alliances;  but  that  it 
should  depend  aoldy  vpoa  the  intrinsic  merits  of  nqr 
project." 

These  representations  ftiled  to  produce  Ae  de- 
sired effect;  the  India  Company  refiised  t6  allow  him 

credit  for  the  notes  and  actions  in  their  bands  be- 
longing to  him,  while  they  at  the  .same  time  insisted 
on  his  making  payment  in  specie  of  the  sums  owing 
to  them;  the  government  with  o<jual  injustice  confis- 
cated his  whole  property  in  France.  In  1725  Mr. 
Law  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Britain,  and  retired  to 
Venice,  where  he  died  in  a  state  little  removed  (ron 
indigence,  on  die  Slst  of  March,  1729,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  lies  buried  in  one  of 
the  churches  of  the  city,  where  a  monument  to  his 
memory  is  still  tn  be  seen. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  projectors  of  modem  times. 
That  he  deceived  himself  is^  we  think,  quite  evident 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct;  that  be  sbouM 
have  deceived  others  is  not  wonderful,  if  we  consider 
the  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  the  ignorance  of  the  public  mind  rcsjvjct- 
mg  the  great  principles  of  credit  and  currency,  and 
the  personal  advantages  and  experience  which  the 
master-projector  possessed.  He  is  said  to  have  ptc>- 
sented  an  uncommonly  engaging  external  appearance. 
"  On  feut"  says  the  FretMh  historian  of  us  systeai^ 
"sam  flatterie,  U  mettre  an  rang  tta  ktmma  let 
friifii.x  /.i:f;."  In  Hnmlcy's  Catah'^if  of  Pntisk  Pjt. 
traits  four  en^^ravings  of  Law  arc  n<  iticeti,  by  Anglois 
Hubert,  I)cs  Kochers.  and  Schnu  h  The  liest  por- 
trait of  him  was  a  i:rayi>n  portrait  by  KosaJba  in  the 
Earl  of  Oxford's  g.iilciy.  Of  his  moral  characterwe 
have  alresfhr  spoken.  Lockhart  of  Camwath  relalcs 
that,  even  MMxe  he  left  Scotland,  he  was  **nicely 
expert  in  all  manner  of  debaucheries." 

I  aw  never  composed  any  treatise;  his  works  are 
confined  to  memorials  and  justificatory-  statements 
or  explanations  of  his  views  and  plans.  Towards 
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the  end  of  the  year  1790,  the  epoch  of  the  creation 
of  Uw  asrignnts,  there  appeared  at  Paris  an  octavo 
Tolome,  entitied  (Etivni  de  J.  Law,  CoiUrvUeur' 
gMrat  ia  ^namea  it  Firamet  mu  U  SigetO.  This 

work  was  ably  edited  by  M.  Senour,  ana  is  in  high 
csiiinatioti  in  France.  The  writings  relating  to 
Law'-i  system  are  very  numerous ;  Stewart,  Ganilli, 
and  Storcb  have  all  commented  with  abihiy  upon 
bismeuares;  and  Dados  and  Marmontel  have  com- 
posed vcfy  itttacsUDg  raenoin  of  the  projector  and 
bis  system.  In  general,  however,  all  the  French 
writers  of  the  ci,:;hlccnth  centuiy  have  commented 
with  great  severity  ujwn  Law  and  his  proceedings. 
Foarbo;iai>  was  the  first  to  do  justice  to  this  great 
but  unl'ortunate  man.    Dutot,  in  his  Rifiextous  /V'//- 

Svm  sur  le  Commerce  et  Us  Finances,  printed  at  the 
ague  in  1 738,  has  Hisfflissfd  the  state  of  a£Eiirs  at 
the  giving  way  of  the  system,  and  the  effect  of  the 
famous  etlicis  of  the  5th  March  and  2Ist  IMny,  with 
great  sagacity;  Duverncy's  /Iisti'ire  ifit  Svs,Kiw  des 
Finances  sms  la  MntKyn:,'  de  I.oun  A'/'.,  pendant  la 
Annks  1719  ct  1720,  is  a  muit  v.^ltiablc  collection 
of  edicts  and  state-papers  relative  to  French  finances, 
in  two  volumes.  Mr.  John  Philip  Wood's  Memoir 
ef  tkt  Life  of  John  Law  of  Lauristm^  {s  the  best 
account  which  hxsyct  been  given  to  tlic  British  pub- 
lic of  thli  extraordinary  man,  and  the  tibC  and  fall 
of  his  fi>rtuiK-s. 

Law  married  Lady  C^ith.irinc  Ivnollys,  third 
daughter  of  Nicholas,  third  Earl  of  Banbury,  by 
wbmn  he  had  one  son,  John  Law  of  Laoriston,  and 
one  danghter,  Mary  Catharine,  who  married  her 
fir-st  cousin,  William  Viscount  \Va!lin:^"ord,  w!)o 
was  afttirwarils  called  to  the  House  of  I'cers  by  the 
title  of  Jiaron  Altlior]).  Lady  Wallingford  survived 
her  husband  more  than  half  a  century,  and  died  in 
London  on  the  14th  of  October,  1790,  leaving  no 
ksue.  Her  brother  socceedcd  his  £uher  in  1709^ 
and  died  a  comet  of  the  regiment  of  Nassau  Fries> 
Ian  !,  at  M.tc  triL-Iit,  in  1734.  William  Law,  third 
son  of  Jean  I.  .iinpl>cll  of  l.auriston,  succcctled  to  the 
entail  on  the  extinction  of  the  i^sue  male  of  her  eldest 
son.  Ilia  eldest  son  John  rose  to  the  rank  of  com- 
ma i^iant-gcncral  and  president  of  cooncll  of  the 
French  settlement  in  India,  and  died  at  Paris  about 
1796 ;  and  on  the  21st  of  May,  1808,  Francis  John 
William  Law,  a  merchant  in  London,  of  the  reformed 
religion,  was  served  nearest  and  legitimate  heir  of 
entail  an  1  provision  of  his  father  John  Law,  and 
entered  into  the  possession  of  the  estate  of  Lauriston, 
to  die  exclusion  of  his  elder  brothers,  who  were 
Ronum  Catholics.  I  a w's  grandson.  Count  de  Lonri- 
itoii,  was  one  of  the  i;cucrab  of  Napdeon  Bma- 
ptfte. 

LEE.  Rev.  Dr.  Jokn.  This  venerable  clergy- 
man, who  filled  so  many  high  ofliccs  in  our  literary 
institutions  and  the  dmrch,  and  left  behind  him  so 
hi^  a  lepotation  in  ecdesinstical  antiquarianism, 
was  the  son  of  parents  in  hamble  life,  and  bom  at 
Tiir>voo<llee  Mains,  parish  of  Stow,  on  the  Ciala 
Water.  Being  intended  for  the  medical  profession, 
he  was  some  time  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lcyden, 
and  afterwards  studied  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  the  d«ice  of  M.A.  The  Czar  of 
Rnasia  having  resolved  to  establish  a  university  at 
Wllna,  in  Russian  Poland,  its  chair  of  moral  philo- 
sophy was  offered  to  Mr.  Lee;  but,  perhaps  fortu- 
n.-itely  for  him,  a  change  of  the  political  relations 
between  Russia  and  Circat  Britain  prevented  his  ap- 

e>intment.  Having  finished  his  medical  studies  at 
dinbui]^  and  gradaated  as  ICD.,  be  obtained  an 
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appointment  in  the  hospital  department  of  the  army, 
but  did  not  hold  it  long,  as  he  had  now  directed  hi^ 
views  to  the  clerical  profession;  in  ooaseqiience  of 
which  be  returned  to  collie,  attended  the  nsoal 

courses  of  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  presbytery  of  E<linburgh  in  1807.  His  first 
tlericil  charge  was  one  of  the  .Scottish  chapels  in 
London  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland; 
but  in  i8o8  he  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Peebles, 
of  which  he  became  minister,  ana  where,  during  a 
stay  of  fenr  years,  his  rising  talents  tx^n  to  bring 
him  into  notice.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  church-history  in  the  university  of  .St.  Andrews, 
by  the  crown,  to  which  the  patron.age  of  the  chair 
belongs,  and  from  this  he  was  tr.nusferred  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  moral  philosophy  in  King's  College, 
Old  Aberdeen,  which  charge  he  filled  during  Uie 
sesnon  of  l8ao-l.  After  this  short  stay  in  Abndeen 
he  was  presente<l  by  the  crown  to  the  first  ch.-irgc  of 
the  Canongate  Church,  K<!inbui^h,  where  he  luid  fur 
his  C'>]le.TL;uc  Uie  venerable  Dr.  Buchanan. 

While  he  held  this  charge  in  the  Canongate,  Dr. 
Lee  engaged  in  a  bold  and  difficult  enterprise,  which 
will  cndou'  his  memory  to  Scotland  and  the  Chrb- 
tlan  worid  at  large.  It  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
Scriptures  from  the  monopoly  of  the  myal  printers. 
A  single  company  enjoyed  this  privilege  in  .Scotland, 
and  the  consequence  of  such  restriction  \v.xs  tliat  the 
price  at  whtcii  Bibles  were  sold  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  poor.  Aware  of  this  evil.  Dr.  Lee  com* 
menced  an  agitation  for  a  free  and  cheap  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures;  and  he  was  lender  of  the  party 
who  held  that  no  British  sovereign  had  the  rignt  to 
trammel  the  puljlication  of  tlie  Biliie,  or  tontine  its 
printing  to  any  pri\ilegc<i  company  wiiatever.  He 
also,  with  much  trouble  and  exjK'nse,  collected  mate- 
rials for  several  treatises  which  he  wrote  upon  the 
subject — and  the  result  was,  that  after  a  litigation  of 
sevenl  years,  this  exdnsive  right  of  printing  the 
Bible  was  .alirn;'ate(I.  Having  now  become  a  person 
of  some  note  ami  inlluence,  he  was  in  1S24  appointed 
one  of  the  conimi.ssioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  imiversities  of  Scotland,  on  which  occasion  he 
drew  up  the  report  on  the  mdirersity  of  Glxsgow; 
and  in  the  same  year  be  was  presented  to  the  church 
and  parish  of  uidy  Yestei's,  Edinburgh.  An  ap- 
pointment still  more  important  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  followed  in  18:7,  when  he  vas  electetl 
clerk  of  the  tieneral  .Assembly.  It  may  be  averred, 
that  from  his  profound  Icnowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  church  and  its  forms,  no  one  was  so  well  qualified 
for  such  a  reqxmsible  aitoatioo;  and  in  every  doubt* 
fill  question,  when  snch  subjects  were  at  issue,  bis 
memory  could  readily  ]  rmlncc  those  precedents 
by  which  ail  cavil  or  UMccrlainty  was  terminated. 
Another  oftice  which  he  adniii::lily  di-chatgeil,  as 
clerk  of  the  assembly,  was  to  draw  up  the  pastoral 
addresses  in  the  name  of  tbe  church  to  its  several 
congRMitions;  and  these  were  pervaded  with  such 
apostoue  ^plicity  and  unction,  that  they  continued 
to  be  rememlKrcd  after  the  living  voice  of  their 
writer  had  ceased  to  be  heard.  In  the  meantime, 
the  various  promotions  of  Dr.  Lee  were  still  going 
on,  and  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity.  In  1830 
he  was  appointed  one  of  tiie  royal  chaplains  (or 
Scotland.  In  1835  ^  '^'^  inducted  to  the  collegiate 
charge  of  the  Old  Church,  Edinburgh,  as  successor 
to  Dr.  Brown,  and  colleague  uf  TV.  Macknight;  and 
in  1837  he  received  from  the  crown  the  apjKiintmcnt 
of  principal  of  the  united  colleges  of  St.  Salvador 
and  St.  Leonard,  St.  Andrews,  which  charge,  how- 
ever, be  held  only  for  a  single  session.  In  1839  be 
was  appointed  principal  of  the  university  of  St 
Aadicw^  ad  in  it^o  be  was  elected  principal  of 
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the  university  of  Edinburgh  by  the  tow-n-council, 
who  wfiL'  it->  patrons.  As  an  ecclesiastic  Lr  louM 
rise  no  hij^hcr;  and,  resigning  his  charge  in  the  Old 
Church,  he  contuuu  l  in  titc  principalship  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  Several  offices,  however,  chiefly  hono- 
nuy,  were  added  to  it.  In  184.1  be  w»  appointed 
one  of  the  deans  of  the  chapel  rojral ;  in  1S45,  the 
memorable  year  of  the  disruption,  m  consequence  of 
the  retirement  of  I'r.  (."halnicrs  from  the  I'stalilish- 
ment,  he  was  a]  ]H)inU"(i  pnifcss.ir  uf  <!;viiii!y  in  tlio 
univei'sity  uf  Ldinburgh,  whali  cliari.'c  he  hcKl 
along  wUh  that  of  principal;  and  in  1844  he  was 
diosen  madcistor  of  the  General  Aivscmbly.  He 
was  d(x:tor  of  everjr  fiwolty  except  that  of  music, 
bcin^  M.D.,  D.D.^aod  LL.D.,  bat  of  the  three  last 
titles  he  had  shown  hfanself  everyway  worthy,  by 
his  profound  erudition,  his  varied  attainments,  anil 
his  manifold  services  as  minister,  clcrk  of  asaemblj, 
professor,  and  principal. 

From  the  extensive  scholarship  of  Dr.  Lee,  and 
especially  his  profound  and  accnmte  knoirledg^  in 
SoottUi  udtkittarianism,  it  was  expected  that  some 
great  work  commensurate  with  such  attainments 
would  have  proceeded  from  his  pen  to  endure  as  an 
evi<lence  of  his  worth.  Such  w  as  tlic  yearly  expec- 
tation of  his  friends,  and  it  was  encouraged  by  his 
avowed  purpose  to  attempt  such  an  undertaking. 
But  it  was  never  fulfilled.  It  may  be  that  the  nervouii 
irresolutioa  to  make  a  beginning  whidi  sometimes 
besets  even  the  hi^Iy  inteUectttBl,  and  persuades 
tbem  to  pause  until  the  opportunity  has  gone  for  ever 
— or  the  rapid  series  of  changes  through  which  he 
passed,  that  kept  his  sandals  continually  girt  and  the 
pilgrim's  staff  in  his  hand — disinclined  him  to  such 
an  attempt,  even  when  the  season  was  favourable. 
As  it  was,  his  productions  were  chiefly  pam]^blets 
for  the  hour  and  tfae'oocuion,  and  his  LeeUtm  m 
the  History  »f  tke  Ckurth  tf  SnUattd  Jrvm  'the  Jff- 
formatiou  to  the  Rnoltitian,  wbidvwere  1  ■.ibti-lied 
after  his  death  by  liis  son,  the'^RcT.  William  Lee. 
.After  a  short  illness  the  principal  died  at  his  resid- 
ence in  the  college  of  Ldinbuign,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1859,  having  reached  the  seven^^ninth  year  of  his 
age.  .    '  • 

• 

LEIGHTON,  Robert,  an  ecde^astlc  of  singular 

learning,  integrity,  and  benevolence,  was  bom  in 
161 1,  and  descended  fii>m  an  ancient  and  respectable 
family,  who  were  Ion;;  in  possession  of  the  tstatc 
called  Ulyshaven,  in  Forfarsliire.  Their  names  are 
mentioned  in  several  parts  of  history,  and  even  so 
Cu-  back  as  Doomsdnv  Book.  In  1424  Dr.  Henry 
Leighton,  Bishop  of  Moray,  and  afterwards  of  Aber* 
deen,  was  deputed  as  one  of  the  commisskmers  to 

negotiate  for  the  release  of  James  I.,  at  that  time  a 
prisoner  in  l'.iu;land.  The  family  estate  of  Ulysliaven 
w.as  lost  to  the  li  Hue  of  I.eii;hton  in  the  seventeentli 
century,  as  they  had  by  that  lime  decayed  in  wcallii 
and  interest. 

Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  fitther  of  the  subject  of 
this  menitrfr,  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  where 

he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  lie 
afterwards  went  to  I^ydcn,  and  api)!ied  himself  to 
the  study  of  physic,  anil  so  far  succeeded  as  to  j^radu- 
ate  there.  The  Scottish  church  at  Utrecht  l>eing 
in  want  of  a  minister,  and  he  l>eing.  according  to 
all  accounts,  a  man  of  ^reat  piety  and  learning,  the 
charge  was  oflfered  to  hnn,  which  he  accepted,  and 
he  continued  to  oAdate  Uiere  for  some  time;  but 
not  approving;  of  the  holidays  observed  by  the  Dntdi 
church,  and  having  some  difference  on  the  subject, 
he  fitully  resignetl.  lie  was  there  styled  Doctor 
of  Medicine  aiul  .Scottish  minister.  We  shall  com- 
press, in  the  shortest  limits  possible,  the  most  pro- 


minent actions  of  this  man's  eventful  life,  as  his  name 
is  conspicuous  in  history  fimio  tile  cruel  f  tufiuttwi 

which  he  suffered. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  from  Holland  he  saw 
with  grief  and  indignation  that  the  Presbyterian 
church,  of  which  he  was  a  Mm  defender,  was  likely 
to  be  subverted  in  Scotland,  through  the  policy  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  ministers — and  being  a  man,  ac- 
corilini;  to  I'urnet,  "uf  much  untemprred  zeal,"  and 
lonil  of  jM)!emics  he  puhlisiicd  several  tracts  against 
Kpiscopacy,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  members 
of  that  ixrrsuasion.  He  at  this  time  intended  to 
commence  the  medical  profession  in  London;  hot 
the  Collie  of  Physicians  interdicted  him  from  prac- 
tice witliin  seven  miles  of  the  city,  as  a  person  they 
considered  disgraceful  to  their  profession;  an  allega- 
tion he  disputed  and  disprove*!,  by  claiming  a  right, 
in  virtue  of  his  ]ia\iii:j  graduated  in  the  college  of 
Leyden.  They  did  not  deny  his  being  a  clergy  man; 
but  at  that  time  he  had  no  livii^  He  soon  after 
this  drew  down  upon  himself  the  veoeeanoe  of  that 
tyrannical  and  nnoonstitntional  court,  the  Star-cham> 
ber.  The  work  for  which  he  was  prosecated,  ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  is  entitleil  Zion  s  Plra  against 
Pii-'itii;  the  n.ame  of  the  author  and  printer  were 
omitted,  and  instead  of  the  date  of  publication,  the 
following  words  were  added — "Printed  the  year  and 
moneth  wherein  Kochelle  was  lost,"— evidently  in- 
tended as  a  st^ma  for  that  city  being  allowed  to  be 
taken  by  the  French  Catholics  from  the  Protestants 
in  1628 ;  an  event  which  it  was  well  known  Charles 
might  have  jirevcnted,  if  he  had  had  the  interests  of 
Protestantism  really  at  heart.  Tliere  was  also  pre- 
fixed to  tills  work  which  it  appears  was  printed  in 
Holland— a  hicroglvphical  vignette,  seemingly  de- 
^^ned  to  rccommetvd  the  subversion  of  Prelacy, 
lus  is  described  in  the  informations  by  Kushwotth, 
**as  s  most  aedltioaa  scandal  tfpon  the  Icing,  state, 
and  k ingdom, .wickedly  affinniry  that  all  that  pass 
lis  sjioil  us,  and  we  spoil  all  that  rely  upon  us,  and 
amongst  the  rest  the  black  pining  di-ath  of  the 
famished  Rochelles,  to  the  numlier  of  15,000  in  four 
numths;  by  which  passages  he  did,  so  much  as  in 
him  lay,  scandal  his  majesty's  penon,  his  religioBS 
wife,"  uid  just  government,  especially  the  retcicnd 
bishops."  Soon  after  this  offensive  work  was  put 
into  circulation  Dr  LcTghlon  was  arrested  by  a  war- 
rant from  the  high-commission  court,  and  conimitied 
to  Newgate,  where  he  wai  confined  for  fifteen  v*ceks 
in  a  loathsome  cell  full  of  vermin,  without  a  bed  to 
rest  upon,  and  openly  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather:  none  of  his  family  or  friends  were  per. 
mitted  to  se^  him;  and  in  the  meantime  his  house 
was  fercthly  entered,  and  not  only  his  books  and 
papers,  but  every  article  of  furniture,  earned  away. 

The  cause  w.is  tric<l  on  the  4th  of  June,  1630. 
The  defendant,  in  his  answer,  owned  the  wntmg  <  f 
the  book,  but  denied  ail  intention  of  evil,  tns  end 
l>eing  only  to  remonstrate  against  certain  grievances 
in  church  and  state,  under  mtich  the  people  safiend, 
to  the  end  that  parliament  might  take  them  into 
consideration,  and  give  such  redress  as  might  be  for 
the  honour  of  the  king,  the  quiet  of  the  peojile,  and 
the  peace  of  the  church.  Nevertheless,  the  ccurt 
adjudged  unanimously,  that  for  this  ofl'ence  the  iloc- 
tor  "  should  be  committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Fleet 
for  life,  and  pay  a  line  of  10,000;  that  the  high- 
commission  snould  degrade  him  from  his  ministry, 
and  that  then  he  should  be  braqght  to  the  piUoiy 
at  Westminster,  while  the  court  was  sitting,  and  be 
\vhip|^<l;  after  whipping,  be  set  in  the  jiillory  a  con- 
venient time,  and  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and 
one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and  be  bran«Ied  in  the  face 
With  a  double  S.  S.,  for  tower  0/ stditim;  that  then 
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he  should  be  carried  back  to  prison,  and  after  a  few 
days  be  pilloried  a  second  time  in  Cheapsi<le,  and 
be  there  likewise  whipped,  and  have  the  other  side 
of  his  mote  lUt,  and  nis  other  ear  cat  off,  and  then 
be  shut  ap  in  doie  prison  for  the  remainder  of  bis 
life;**  a  sentence  only  to  be  compared  with  the  wont 
acts  of  the  infernal  inquisition  of  Spain.  Archbishop 
I^ud,  on  hearing  the  unfortunate  man  condemned, 
pulled  off  his  hat,  and  holding  up  his  hantis,  gave 
thanks  to  God  who  had  given  him  the  victory  over 
hte  enemies.  This  barbarous  sentence  being  given 
towards  the  end  of  Trinity  term,  and  the  court  not 
usually  sitting  after  the  term  unless  upon  emergent 
occasions,  and  it  ic<iuirinf;  some  time  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court  ill  order  to  the  degradation  of  the 
defendant,  it  was  Michaelmas  following  before  any 
put  of  the  seotence  could  be  put  id  execution.  On 
the  lOth  of  November  lie  was  to  have  undeigone 
the  punishment  awarded  to  him;  however,  the  night 
before  he  contrived,  with  the  assistance  of  one  Liv- 
ing^>toii  and  AmK  r-Mni,  to  cficct  his  escape.  A  hue 
and  cry  was  immediately  isisiied  by  order  of  the 
privy-council,  ordering  his  apprehension,  which  de- 
scribed him  as  a  man  of  low  staturi^  fair  complexion, 
high  forehead,  and  yellowish  beaid,  about  forty  or 
filty  years  of  age.  He  scarcely  was  at  large  one 
week  when  he  was  seized  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
brought  back  to  the  Fleet.  Kushworth,  in  his  /lis- 
t^kcJ  CoHivtii'its,  >ays,  "On  Friday,  the  l6th  of 
November,  jiart  of  the  sentence  on  Dr.  Leighton 
was  executed  upon  him  in  this  manner,  in  the  new 

Ealace  at  Westminster.  He  was  severely  whipped 
efore  he  was  put  in  the  pilloiy.  Being  set  in  the 
pillory,  he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  one  side  of 
his  nose  slit,  was  branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  with  the  letters  S.  S.,  sower  oj  seditwn,  and 
afterwards  carried  back  again  prisoner  to  the  Fleet, 
to  be  kept  in  dose  custody.  And  on  that  day  seven- 
night,  his  sores  open  hts  bade,  car,  nose,  and  fine 
not  being  aired,  be  WIS  whipped  again  at  the  pillory 
in  Cheapside,  and  there  had  the  reniaimUr  of  his 
itentence  executed  iii>on  him,  by  cutting  off  the  otlier 
ear,  slitting  the  other  side  of  the  nose,  and  branding 
the  other  aieek."  His  unfortunate  companions  who 
aided  him  to  escape  were  also  brought  before  the 
Star-diamber,  and  out  of  respect  to  thdr  *'penitency  " 
they  were  only  fmed  /'soo  each,  and  committed  to 
the  Fleet  during  the  king's  pleasure. 

In  that  vile  prison,  in  a  filthy,  dark,  and  unwhole- 
some dungeon,  the  unhappy  Leighton  was  incarcer- 
ated for  upwanls  of  eleven  years,  without  once  being 
suffered  to  breathe  in  the  open  air;  and  when  at 
length  rdeased  lirom  his  miserable  confinement,  he 
could  neither  walk,  see,  nor  hear.  His  release  was 
onlycfTcctcd  when  the  sitting  of  the  long  parliament 
had  i;haiige<l  the  state  uf  tluiij^'s  in  ICngland.  ".\t 
the  reading  of  his  petition  in  the  Huusc  of  Commons," 
says  BrooK,  "giving  an  account  of  the  dre.ii.lt ul  l).ir- 
bairtty  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  the  members 
were  so  deeply  moved  and  alTected,  that  they  could 
not  bear  to  hear  it  without  several  interruptions  with 
floods  of  tears."  A  coinimttee  w.is  appointed  to 
investic;ato  his  case,  and  the  result  \\.is,  ns  niiglu 
be  expected,  the  exposure  of  one  cif  the  most  uncon- 
stitutional and  horrible  nieces  of  haibarity  that  ever 
Stained  a  nation's  annals.  The  whole  proceedings 
were  dedaicd  iUegaJ,  and  reverMd,  and  "good 
satisfaction  and  rejiaratinn  were  or<lered  to  be  made 
to  him  for  his  great  sutTerin>;s  and  (lamaj,'e8."  Six 
thousand  pounds  were  voted  on  his  account  ;  but  it 
is  very  uncertain  in  those  distracted  times  if  he  ever 
recei^  it. 

In  1642  Lambeth  House  was  converted  into  a 
prison,  sad  lie  was  made  keeper  of  il,  on  acooant. 


it  is  said,  of  his  knowledge  of  the  medical  profession. 
He  did  not  survive  this  unworthy  appointment  loag, 
and  the  wonder  only  is,  how  human  nature  could 
have  borne  up  against  socik  dreadfiil  inflictions  as  he 
had  endured. 

Robert  LctGHTON,  some  time  Bishop  of  Dum« 
blane,  and  afterwards  .\rchbishop  of  (dasj^ow,  son 
to  .•\lexandcr,  aii<l  the  proper  subject  of  this  memoir, 
wxs,  acconling  to  Pearson  in  a  late  e<iition  of  his 
works,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  received  his  educa* 
tion  at  that  university,  which  he  entered  as  a  student 
in  1627.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  conspicu* 
ons  for  exemplary  piety  and  a  humble  disposition ; 
with  t.alcnts  (jf  the  rarest  description,  and  a  happy 
facility  of  ac<piiring  a  knowledge  of  languages.  He 
was,  alxive  ail.  fon<i  of  studying  the  Scriptures,  and 
was  profoundly  skilled  in  every  branch  of  theological 
learning.  Two  of  the  masters  at  that  time  in  the 
university  whose  classes  he  attended,  namely  Robert 
Rankin,  professor  of  philosophy,  and  James  Fairley, 
professor  of  divinity,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  Epis- 
copacy; the  latter  having  afterwards  become  Bishop 
of  Argyle.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  their 
opinions,  being  early  imbibed  by  Leighton,  continued 
in  after-life  to  exercise  a  oonsldeiabk  influence  over 
him.  Thb  may  in  a  great  degree  serve  to  explain 
why  he  secedetl  from  the  Presbyterian  church.  He 
became  Master  of  Arts  in  1631,  and  having  by  that 
time  completed  his  course  of  academical  stutlies,  he 
was  sent  abroad  for  further  improvement,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Douay  in  France,  where  some  of 
his  relations  lived.  There  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  many  of  the  best  educated  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic gentlemen  who  were  attending  the  college,  and 
l)eini,'  nalurnlly  f  >ud  of  exploring  every  system  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  where  he  found  men  of  worth 
adhering  to  forms  of  religion  e%'en  at  variance  with 
his  own,  he  love<l  them  in  Christian  charity  for  the 
virtue  they  possessed,  and  thought  less  ngidly  of 
their  doctrine.  While  in  France  be  acquired  a  per* 
feet  knowledge  of  the  language,  which  he  spoke 
with  all  the  fluency  of  the  most  polished  native.  It 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  he  passed  the  inter- 
mediate ten  years  from  the  time  he  went  to  Douay. 
All  we  can  gather  with  certain^  is,  that  in  1641,  on 
his  fetmm  from  the  Continent,  and  immediatdy  after 
the  triumph  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  he  was,  at 
the  .age  of  thirty,  and  in  the  very  year  of  his  father's 
liberation  fri>m  liis  cruel  confinement,  settled  as 
I'resbylerian  minister  in  the  parish  of  Newbattle,  in 
the  county  of  Edinburgh.  ITicre  he  was  most  un- 
remitting in  the  sacred  duties  of  his  oihce,  preaching 
peace  and  good-will  amongst  all  men,  carefully 
avoiding  to  mix  or  interfere  with  the  distractions  of 
that  stormy  period,  when  the  pulpit  was  made  the 
vehicle  of  political  disputes.  It  being  the  custom 
of  the  presbytery  to  inquire  of  the  brethren  twice 
a  year,  whether  they  had  preached  to  the  limes: 
"For  God's  sake^"  answered  Leighton,  "when  all 
my  brethren  preadi  to  the  times,  suffer  one  poor 
priest  to  preach  for  etentity.'^  This  moderation 
could  not  f.iil  to  give  offence;-  the  fact  is,  he  seems 
to  have  rei;a!(led  their  disputes  as  trivial  in  con)|5ari- 
son  with  the  high  and  sacred  duties  he  fell  himself 
caUed  upon  to  perform  in  his  holy  office.  1  ie  seldom 
or  never  attenocd  the  meetings  of  the  presbytery, 
which  was  undoubtedly  part  oThla  duty  as  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  but  chose  rather  to  live  in  .strict 
retirement,  alive  only  to  the  care  of  his  own  j>arish, 
in  which  he  proved  himself  a  faithful  and  zealous 
pastor.  Of  all  the  accounts  of  this  eminent  divine 
there  is  none  so  strictly  correct  as  that  left  on  record 
by  liis  fiiend  and  illustrious  contemporaiy,  Bishop 
Bnnet,  whkh  we  shall  here  quote  in  fidl,  as  we  ate 
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peniMded  diat  nothing  could  be  clTen  etthcr  to 
entcftaintngor  80  Ml  of  iafoimation. 
''Robert,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Leighion,  was  bred  in 

Scotland,  and  was  accoun'.i.'d  a  saint  from  his  youth 
«p.  He  liad  j,'rcat  (].nckiu-ss  of  part-.,  a  lively  ap- 
j-u'lieiision,  with  a  i_harmin<^  vivaciiy  of  thought  and 
expression,  lie  had  the  {greatest  command  of  the 
purest  Latin  I  ever  knew  in  any  man;  he  was  master 
of  both  Creek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  com- 
pass of  theolo^cal  learning;  diiefly  in  the  stody  of 
the  Scriptures.  But  that  which  excelled  all  the  rest 
was,  he  was  |)ossessc<l  with  the  highest  and  boldest 
Sense  of  divine  things  that  1  ever  saw  in  any  man  ; 
he  had  no  regard  for  his  person,  unless  it  was  to 
mortify  it  by  a  constant  low  diet,  that  was  like  a 
perpetual  fast.  He  tud  both  a  contempt  of  wealth 
andfCpBtation:  he  seemed  to  ha:ve  the  lowest  thoughts 
of  himself  possible^  «m1  to  desire  that  all  other  per- 
sons should  think  as  meanly  of  him  as  be  did  mm- 
seUl  He  bore  all  sorts  of  ill  usage  and  rrproach 
like  a  man  that  took  pU-asure  in  it.  He  iiad  so 
subiUicd  the  natural  heat  of  hib  tcnii>er  that  in  a  great 
variety  of  accidents,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  years 
of  intimate  conversation  with  him,  1  never  observed 
the  least  sign  of  pasakm  but  opoD  one  single  occa- 
sion. He  brooght  himself  into  so  oomposed  a  gravity 
th.it  I  never  saw  him  laugh,  ami  but  seldom  smile; 
and  he  kept  himself  in  such  a  constant  recollection, 
that  I  <lo  n  >t  remember  that  1  ever  heard  him  say 
one  idle  word.  There  was  a  visible  tendency  in  all 
he  said  to  raise  his  own  mind,  and  those  he  conversed 
with,  to  serious  refleaions.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
perpetnal  meditation;  and,  though  the  whde  oourse 
of  nis  life  wxs  strict  and  ascetical,  yet  he  h.id  no- 
thing of  the  sourness  of  temper  that  generally  pos- 
sesses men  of  thai  ^:irt.  He  was  the  freest  from 
superstition,  of  censuring  others,  or  of  im]X)sing  his 
own  methods  on  them,  possible ;  so  that  he  did  not 
SO  much  as  recommend  them  to  othen.  He  said 
then  was  a  diversity  of  tempersb  and  every  man  was 
to  watch  over  his  own,  aucl  to  turn  it  in  the  best 
manner  he  could.  His  thoughts  were  lively,  oft  out 
of  the  way  and  swrprising,  yet  just  and  genuine. 
And  he  had  laid  together,  in  his  memory,  the  great- 
est treasure  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  the  ancient 
s.ayings  of  the  heathens  as  well  as  Ctiristians,  tliat  I 
have  ever  known  any  man  master  6t,  and  he  used 
them  in  theadeptest  mamMrposalUe.  He  had  been 
bred  vp  with  tne  greatest  aversion  possible  to  the 
whole  fmrne  of  tnc  Church  of  England.  From 
Scotland  his  father  sent  him  to  travel.  He  >-pent 
some  years  in  !■" ranee,  and  spoke  the  lanj,^ii.i|j;e  like 
one  born  there.  He  came  afterwards  and  settled 
in  Scotland,  and  had  the  Presbyterian  ordination ; 
but  be  quickly  bore  through  the  pceiudkes  of  his 
education.  His  preaching  had  a  soUimity  both  of 
thought  and  expression  in  it.  The  grace  and  gravity 
of  his  pronunciation  was  such,  that  few  heard  him 
without  a  very  sensible  emotion  ;  I  am  sure  I  never 
did-  His  style  was  rather  too  fine;  but  there  was  a 
majesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion, that  I  cannot  yet  Ibrget  the  sermons  I  heard 
him  preach  thirty  vean  wo;  tod  ^ftt  whh  this  he 
seemed  lo  look  on  himselias  so  ordinary  a  preacher, 
that  while  he  had  the  cure,  he  was  ready  to  employ 
all  others,  and  when  he  was  a  bishop  he  chose  to 
preach  to  small  auilitorics,  and  would  never  give 
notice  beforehand.  He  had  indeed  a  %ery  low  voice, 
and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a  great  crowd.  He 
soon  came  to  see  into  tbe  follies  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  to  dislike  their  covenant,  particalaily  their  im- 
posing it,  and  their  fury  against  all  whodfnfered  from 
them.  He  f)und  they  were  not  cnpabic  of  large 
thoughts;  theirs  were  narrow  as  their  tempers  were 


soar;  io  he  gicvwcii^  of  mildng  with  them.  He 
scawecwwcpt  to  their  meet^llg^•Qd  Uved  in  peat 
retirement,  minding  only  the  care  of  hu  own  pariili 

at  Newbattle,  near  Edinburgh.  Yet  all  the  opposi- 
tion that  he  made  to  them  was,  that  he  preached 
up  a  more  t-xact  rule  of  lite  than  seemeti  to  ihcm 
consistent  with  human  nature ;  but  bis  own  practice 
did  outshine  his  doctrine. 

"In  the  year  1648  he  dedaicd  himself  for  the 
engagement  for  the  hmg.  But  the  Earl  of  Lothian, 
who  lived  in  his  parish,  had  so  high  an  esteem  for 
him,  that  he  |)ersuaded  the  violent  men  not  to  meddle 
with  him,  though  he  gave  occasion  to  great  excep- 
tion ;  for  when  some  of  his  parish  who  had  l>ccn  in 
the  engagement  were  ordered  to  make  public  pro- 
fession of  their  repentance  for  it,  he  told  them  they 
had  been  in  an  expedition  in  wliich  he  believed  they 
had  neglected  their  duty  to  God,  and  had  been  goilty 
of  injustice  and  violence,  of  drunkenness,  and  other 
immoralities,  and  he  chnrL;' •!  ilu-m  to  repent  of  these 
seriously,  without  medtiliiig  wiih  the  quarrel  or  the 
groun  ls  ol  tliat  war.  IK  Liiturcd  into  a  great  cor- 
respondence with  many  of  the  Episcopal  party,  and 
with  my  own  father  in  particular,  and  did  wholly 
seDaratchlmMlffi«athePiesb|rterians.  At  last  hie 
left  then  and  withdrew  fivrni  nis  core,  for  he  ooaU 
not  <lo  the  things  impov.ed  on  him  any  longer.  And 
yet  he  hated  all  contention  so  much  that  he  chose 
rather  to  leave  them  in  a  sikiii  ni.inncr,  than  to  en- 
gage in  any  disputes  with  them.  But  he  had  gene- 
rally the  reputation  of  a  saint  and  of  something  above 
human  nature  in  him;  so  the  nbastership  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College  falling  vacant  some  time  after,  aad  it 
l)cing  in  the  gift  of  the  city,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
accept  it,  because  in  it  he  was  wholly  separated  from 
all  church  matters.  He  continued  ten  year--  in  that 
post,  and  was  a  great  blessing  in  it;  for  he  talked 
so  to  all  the  youth  of  any  capacity  or  distinction,  that 
it  had  a  great  efliect  upon  them.  He  preached  often 
to  them,  and  if  crowds  broke  in,  wlUch  they  woe 
apt  to  do,  he  would  have  gone  o<n  in  his  sennaa  in 
Latin,  with  a  purity  and  life  that  charmed  all  wlio 
un<iersto<Kl  it.  Thus  he  had  lived  above  tvmity 
years  in  .Scotland,  in  the  highest  rcjiutation  that  any 
man  in  my  time  ever  had  in  the  kingiK'in.  He  had 
a  brother  well  known  at  court.  Sir  Elisha,  who  was 
very  like  him  in  face  and  in  the  vivacity  of  his  pazts; 
h'.M  the  most  unlike  him  in  all  other  tbiqet  that  caa 
he  inu-igined.  For  though  he  loved  to  talk  of  great 
sublimities  in  rel^on,  yet  he  was  a  very  immoral 
man.  He  was  a  Papist  of  a  form  of  his  own  ;  but 
he  had  changed  his  religion  to  raise  himself  at  court, 
for  he  wa-s  at  that  time  secretary  to  the  Hukc  of 
York,  and  was  very  intimate  with  Lord  Aubigny, 
a  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's^  who  nad 
changed  his  religion,  and  was  a  priest,  and  had 
probably  been  a  cardinal  if  he  had  lived  longer. 
He  maintaine<l  an  outward  decency,  and  had  more 
learning  and  twtlcr  notions  than  men  of  quality  who 
enter  into  the  church  generally  have.  S  ct  he  was 
a  very  vicious  man  ;  and  that  perhaps  made  him  the 
more  considered  by  the  king  [Charles  11.1  who  loved 
and  trusted  him  to  a  high  dcatit.  No  man  bad 
more  credit  with  the  king ;  for  tie  was  in  the  aeeret 
as  to  his  religion,  and  was  more  trusted  with  the 
whole  designs  that  were  then  managed  in  order  ID 
establish  it,  than  any  man  whatsoever.  Sir  ElLsha 
brought  his  brother  an<l  him  acquaintetl ;  (or  I  t  i^';i:<  'r. 
loved  to  know  men  in  all  the  varieties  of  rchg-.on. 
In  the  vacation  time  he  made  excursions  and  came 
often  to  London,  where  he  observed  all  the  emineat 
men  in  Cromweirs  oonrt,  and  in  the  sevend  parties 
then  ab'tiit  the  city  of  I.on'lnn  ;  but  he  told  me  that 
they  were  mea  of  unquiet  and  mcddlioi;  Icispcxs; 
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and  tliat  their  disconrses  were  very  dry  and  nn. 

savoury,  full  of  airy  cant  or  of  Iwmbast  swcllini^s. 
Sometime*  he  went  over  to  Flanders  to  see  wliat  he 
c  iuld  find  in  tlie  several  orders  of  the  Church  of 
Kome.  There  he  found  some  of  Jansenius'  fol- 
loweis,  who  seemed  to  be  men  of  extraortiinnrv 
tempers,  iind  studied  to  brtn^  things,  if  possible,  to 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages ;  on 
which  all  Ills  thouj^ius  were  much  set.  lie  lliouj^lit 
ctMitrovcrsies  had  l)ecn  too  much  insisted  ujion,  an.l 
had  been  carried  too  far.  His  brother,  who  thuu^^-ht 
of  nothing  but  the  raising  himself  at  court,  lancicd 
that  hk  being  made  a  biuuip  might  remlcr  himself 
more  considerable;  so  he  possessed  Lord  Aubigny 
with  such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  made  the  king 
ap[5rchend  that  a  man  of  his  piety  and  his  notions 
(and  his  not  being  married  was  not  forgot)  mi^'lit 
contribute  to  carry  on  their  designs,  lie  fancK<l 
Mch  a  monastic  man,  who  bad  a  great  stretch  of 
thoaght  and  so  many  other  eminent  oualities,  would 
be  a  mean  at  least  to  prepare  the  nation  for  Popery, 
if  he  did  not  directly  come  over  to  them,  for  his 
brother  did  not  stick  to  say  he  was  sure  that  lay  at 
the  root  with  him.  So  the  kin^  named  him  of  his 
own  proper  minii)n,  wliich  gave  all  lliose  who  began 
to  suspect  the  king  himself  great  jealousies  of  hua. 
Leighloo  was  averse  to  this  pcoaiotUm  M  much  as 
possible  His  brother  had  great  power  over  him, 
for  he  took  care  to  hide  his  vices  irom  him,  and  to 
make  before  him  a  show  of  ])icty.  He  scemctl  to 
be  a  Papist  rather  in  name  anil  show  than  in  reality, 
of  which  I  will  set  down  one  in>tance  that  was  then 
much  talked  of.  Some  of  the  Cbuich  of  England 
loved  to  magnify  the  sacrament  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  affirming  the  real  presence,  only  blaming 
the  Church  of  Rome  for  denning  the  manner  of  it, 
saying  Christ  was  present  in  the  most  inci>nccival>lc 
manner.  This  was  so  much  the  mwic  that  the  king 
and  all  the  court  went  into  it;  so  the  king,  upon  some 
niiUcrf  about  transnbstantiation,  asked  Sir  Eli&ha  if 
he  believed  it  He  answered  he  could  not  well  tell, 
but  he  was  sure  the  Church  of  England  believed  it ; 
a<id  when  the  king  seemetl  amazetl  at  that,  he  re- 
plied. Do  you  not  believe  that  Christ  is  present  in 
the  most  inconceivable  manner — which  the  king 
granted.  Then  said  he,  That  is  just  transubstantta* 
tioo,  the  roost  inconceivable  thing  that  was  ever  yet 
invented.  When  Leighton  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  a  bishopric,  he  chose  Dumblane,  a  small 
diocese  as  well  as  a  little  revenue.  But  the  deanery 
of  the  chapel-royal  was  annexed  to  tlint  sec.  So  lie 
was  willitig  to  engage  in  that,  that  he  might  set  up 
the  common  prayer  in  the  king's  chapel,  for  the 
rebuilding  of  which  orders  were  given.  The  English 
deigy  were  well  pleased  with  him,  finding  Mm  both 
more  learned  and  more  thoroughly  versed  In  the 
other  points  of  uniformity  th.an  the  n-st  of  the  Scot- 
tish clergy,  whom  they  couM  not  much  value;  and 
though  Sheldon  did  not  much  like  his  great  strictness, 
in  which  he  had  HO  mind  to  imitate  him,  yet  he 
thought  such  a  man  as  ha  was  might  give  credit  to 
Episcopacy,  in  its  first  introdoctioa  to  «  nation  moch 
prejudice  d  against  it.  Sharpe  did  not  know  what 
to  m.ik'-  of  .ill  this.  He  neither  liked  his  strictness 
of  life  nor  his  notions.  He  believed  tliey  wouhl  not 
take  the  same  methods,  and  fancied  he  might  be 
mach  obscured  by  him,  for  he  saw  he  would  l>c  well 
iopported.  He  saw  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  heaa 
to  magrtify  htm,  and  so  Sharpe  did  all  he  could  to 
discourage  him,  but  without  any  effect,  for  he  had 
no  regard  lo  him.  I  Inrar  still  the  greatest  venera- 
tion for  the  memory  of  that  man  iluit  I  do  for  any 
person,  and  reckon  my  early  knowledge  of  him, 
whidi  happcoed  the  year  allt^  this^  aiM  ngr  long 
you  iu 


and  intimate  conversation  with  him,  that  continued 
to  his  death,  for  twenty-three  years,  aninng  the 
greatest  blessings  of  my  life,  and  for  which  1  know 
I  must  give  an  account  to  Gotl  in  the  great  day,  in 
a  most  particular  manner;  and  yet,  though  I  know 
this  account  of  his  promotion  may  seem  a  blemish 
upon  him,  I  would  not  conceal  it,  being  resolved 
to  write  of  all  persons  and  things  with  all  possible 
candour.  I  had  the  relation  of  it  from  himself,  and 
more  particularly  from  his  brother.  lJut  what  hopes 
soever  the  ra[)ists  had  of  him  at  this  time,  when 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  design  of  bringing  in  Popery, 
and  had  therefore  talked  of  some  points  of  Popery 
with  the  freedom  of  an  abstracted  or  speculative 
man  ;  yet  he  expressed  another  sense  of  the  matter 
when  he  came  to  see  it  was  really  to  Ix"  brought  in 
amongst  us.  He  then  spoke  of  I'ojjcry  in  the  com- 
plex at  much  another  rate;  and  he  seemed  to  have 
more  zeal  against  it  than  I  thought  was  in  his  nature 
with  relation  to  any  point!  in  controversy,  for  hit 
abstraction  made  him  seem  cold  in  all  these  matters. 
But  he  gave  all  who  conversed  with  him  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  Popery,  when  he  saw  we  were  really 
in  danger  of  coming  under  the  jjower  of  a  religion 
that  had,  as  he  used  to  say,  much  of  the  wisdom  that 
was  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish ;  but  bad  nothing 
in  it  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  ia  pare 
and  peaceable.  He  did  indeed  think  the  cotraptioni 
and  cruelties  of  Popery  were  such  gross  and  odioos 
things,  that  n<itliii  u  e  n:'.  ]  have  maintained  that 
church  under  those  just  and  visible  nrcjudices  but 
the  several  orders  among  them,  which  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  mortification  and  contempt  of  the  world, 
and  with  all  the  work  that  was  among  them,  main- 
tained  a  face  of  piety  and  devotion.  He  also  thought 
the  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  Reformation  was, 
that  more  of  those  hou-^es,  and  that  course  of  life 
free  from  the  entanglements  of  vows  and  other  mix. 
tiires,  was  not  preserved;  so  that  the  Protestant 
churches  had  neither  places  of  education,  nor  retreat 
fbf  men  of  mortified  tempers.  I  have  dwelt  long 
upon  this  man's  character,  but  it  was  so  singular  that 
it  seemed  to  deserve  it ;  and  I  was  so  singidarly 
])lc>sed  by  knowing  him  as  I  did,  that  I  am  sure  he 
deserved  it  of  me,  that  I  should  give  so  full  a  view 
of  him,  which  X  hope  may  be  of  some  use  to  the 
world." 

Leighton  remdned  ten  years  principal  of  the  col- 
lege of  Edinburgh,  where  he  conducted  himself  with 
a  degree  of  diligence,  M'isdom,  and  prudence,  that 
engaged  universal  respect  and  esteem,  ami  provetl  of 
essential  benefit  to  the  students.  The  funds  of  that 
seminary  were  then  very  low,  and  Leighton  did  not 
scruple  to  go  to  London  to  appeal  to  thegencrosity 
of  dromwell  in  ftvonr  of  his  object.  That  extra- 
ordinary  man  ordered  an  annuity  of  £200  a  year  tO 
be  granted  in  1658,  a  sum  that  at  the  time  was  of 
considerable  use;  but  on  the  death  of  the  Protector, 
which  took  place  shortly  after,  it  fell  to  the  ground, 
as  all  his  acts  were  rescinded  at  the  Restoration. 
The  state  of  the  Presbyterian  cbunb  in  Scotland 
when  Charles  IL  Acended  the  throne  was  extfcmely 
critical — betrayed  by  its  own  ministers,  and  secretly 
hated  by  the  king,  who  had  sworn  to  defend  its 
rights,  lames  .Sh.irpc,  who  was  commissioned  to 
go  to  London  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Scottish 
church,  was  a  man  capable  of  any  duplicity  or  base* 
ness  that  would  in  the  main  advaaoe  bis  own  in* 
teresta,  while  his  commonieatlona  with  his  brethren 
at  home  were  lying  and  deceitful.  He  had  the 
effrontery  to  imjiress  on  the  minds  of  the  court  that 
the  i>eople  of  Scotland  were  at  heart  unfriciuily  lo 
Presoyteiy,  and  secretly  attached  to  Episcopacy. 
However  Charles  may  nave  doubled  that  truth  of 
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such  an  account,  be  was  glad  to  anil  ttinudf  of 

Sh.irpc's  liujlicity  to  give  ascendency  tu  Prelacy;  and 
notwith^taiiilin^  the  memorials  ami  remonstrances 
from  the  Sc(  it[i->h  thiircli,  ami  the  interference  of  men 
of  rank  and  importance,  he  deternKneil  on  ihe  re- 
fistaUisluMnt  or  a  hierarchy  in  Scotlan<l. 

Stwip^  IS  a  reward  for  his  perfidious  apostasy,  was 
to  he  elevated  to  the  primacy.  He  had  the  recom- 
mendation also  of  other  persons  to  fill  the  different 
vacant  sees;  but  I-eigliton  was  tlie  last  man  he  would 
ever  have  thotigJit  of  pointing;  out,  as  he  shrunk  from 
approaching  a  character  so  upright  and  virtuous,  in 
every  way  superior  to  him>elf.  Rut  Sir  Elisha  I.eigh- 
ton,  already  referred  to  by  liumct,  having  an  eye  to 
bis  own  interests,  considered  that  by  having  a  brother, 
over  wbcnn  he  had  already  gained  some  asceiwlcncyf 
bigh  in  the  church,  much  might  he  expected.  As 
he  afT  ct-  !  t  )  lie  strongly  attache«I  to  Pojicn,-  to 
lease  I  he  I  Mike  uf  York,  whose  secretnr)-  lie  was, 
e  vainly  thought,  as  his  relative  was  on  many  occa- 
sions known  to  evince  a  great  respect  for  some  good 
men  connected  with  the  Chuich  of  Rome,  that  in 
time  he  m^t  be  gained  over  to  promote  and  adopt 
that  frith.  Blinded  by  selfish  amUtion,  he  was  in- 
capable of  perceiving,  like  the  illustrious  Burnet,  that 
of  all  men  lyeightoii  was  the  least  likely  to  favour  a 
religion  which  ne  characteri/cti  as  "earthly,  sensual, 
and  devilish,  with  nothing  in  it  of  the  wisdom  that 
was  firom  above,  and  was  pure  and  peaceable."  In- 
deed it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  as  it 
will  appear,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  join  the  Episco- 
palians. The  king,  though  pleased  at  finding  Shar{>e 
and  others  subservient  in  all  points  to  his  wishes,  stdl 
knew  that  their  characters  must  stand  degrade<l  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  as  they  were  men  tieither  of 
piety  nor  moderation,  and  that  it  would  be,  above 
all,  necessary  to  strengthen  their  ranks  by  those  who 
stood  high  and  worthy  in  the  eyes  of  the  wodd;  for 
this  reaaon  be  personallv  solicited  Leighton  to  accept 
of  a  mitve.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  and  his  brother, 
and  some  of  the  most  imvlrrate  and  respectahle  of  his 
countrymen,  exerted  t]i(.:m-,t  l ves  to  }^ain  the  --.mie  re- 
sult, but  all  M;cnie<l  'if  nn  avail.  1  <  i^lit'>n  still  refused, 
as  he  evidently  mistrusted  the  men  to  whom  the  go- 
vernment of  the  new  church  was  to  be  confided,  and 
he  could  not  but  see  that  the  methods  they  resorted  to 
were  violent  and  repugnant  to  the  principles  and 
desires  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  "It  was  at  last 
mentione<l  to  him  that  the  king  had  issued  positive 
orders  for  him  to  yield,  unless  in  fact  he  regarded 
the  episcojial  office  as  unwarrantable."  To  that  ex- 
treme he  would  not  go,  as  he  all  along  was  favour- 
able to  that  order,  if  divested  of  its  useless  pomp. 

He  was  at  length  persuaded  that  a  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  cluircQ  rendered  it  his  dutf  lo  accept 
it;  but  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
avarice  was  not  his  principle,  he  made  choice  of 
Dumhlanc,  as  of  small  extent  and  little  revenue. 
He  was  consecrated,  along  with  .'<haq>e  and  two 
other  Scottish  bishops,  at  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Westminster,  which  occasion  was  celebrated  with 
great  feasting  and  pomp.  Leighton  could  not  help 
remarking,  '*that  it  had  not  snch  an  appearuioe  of 
seriousness  or  piety  as  Ijecame  the  new  modelling  of 
a  church."  It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  we 
are  obliged  to  rcniark,  th.u  in  this  instance  the  con- 
duct of  Leighton  exhibits  a  want  of  the  Christian 
consistency  and  simjdicity  generally  displayed  in  his 
character.  Admitting  that  his  reason  for  joining 
the  Episcopal  church  was  the  virtuous  intention  of 
toAening  down  the  asperitici  of  two  rival  systems 
which  had  long  st  niggled  for  ascendency,  yet  the 
time  was  unseasonable,  when  selfish  and  had  men 
were  endeavouring  by  all  crooked  means  to  build 


tfidr  fortunes  on  tbe  rain  of  their  country  and  their 

shameful  apostasy.  He  was  induced,  too,  to  lend 
the  weight  of  his  virtuous  name  in  countenancing  the 
acts  of  a  reckless  and  unpriMci]iU-'l  tyrant,  l>cnt  on 
the  total  subversion  of  those  forms  of  religion  con- 
nected with  his  earliest  a.ssociations,  and  in  whoee 
defence  liis  &tber  bad  almoat  sofliered  martyrdom. 
That  be  was  free  from  all  foterested  motives  every 
one  must  admit;  and  in  justice  to  his  character  we 
shall  quote  from  Pearson  (p.  43)  the  following 
e.\;tract  of  a  letter  written  by  him  in  reference  to  his 
n[)!  ointment: — "There  is  in  this  preferment  some- 
thing that  would  allow  of  reconciling  the  devout  on 
different  sides,  and  of  enlarging  those  good  souls  you 
meet  with  fixHD  their  little  fetters,  tboogb  possibly 
with  little  ancoesi.  Yet  the  des^  is  comnieodable 
—pardonable  at  least.  However,  one  comfort  I 
have,  that  in  what  is  pressed  on  me  there  is  the 
least  of  my  own  choice;  yea,  on  the  contrary,  tbe 
strongest  aversion  that  I  ever  had  to  anythinj^  m  all 
my  lilc;  the  difficulty,  in  short,  lies  in  a  netcssjty  of 
either  owning  a  scruple  which  I  have  not,  or  the 
rudest  disobedience  to  the  authority  that  may  be. 
Tbe  troth  is,  I  am  vet  importuning  and  struggling 
for  a  liberation,  and  look  upwarti  for  it;  but  whatever 
be  the  issue,  I  look  beyond  it  and  this  weary,  weary, 
wretched  world,  through  which  the  hand  I  have  re- 
signed to,  I  trust,  will  lead  me  into  the  path  of  his 
own  choosing:  and,  so  I  may  please  him,  I  am  satis- 
fied. I  hope  if  ever  we  meet,  you  shall  find  me  in 
the  love  of  solitude  and  a  devout  life." 

He  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  persuade 
Shar|)e  to  join  with  him  in  some  moderate  plan, 
founded  on  .\rchbishop  Usher's  scheme  for  uniting 
the  IVesliyteriaus  and  I'.piscopalians,  but  to  his  aston- 
ishment he  found  him  unwilling  even  to  talk  on  the 
subject.  He  and  the  other  newly  made  bishops 
seemed  onlf  audoas  to  get  pocsessloo  of  their  sees. 
This  drcumatance  was  discoomfpng  to  Leig^too, 
who  soon  perceived  that  such  men  were  not  designed 
by  Providence  to  build  up  the  church.  Soon  after 
their  consecration  the  Scottish  bishops  went  down  to 
Scotland  in  one  coach;  but  when  they  tame  to  Mor- 
peth,  finding  that  they  intended  to  \>c  received  at 
Edinburgh  with  pomp  and  ostentation,  Leighton 
parted  company  mm  Uicm,  and  arrived  at  the  capi- 
tal  some  oiys  before  them.  He  would  not  even 
have  the  title  of  lord  given  to  him  by  his  friends, 
and  was  not  easy  when  others  used  it  in  addressing 
him.  I-eiL,ditiin  soon  perceived  \\  ith  <lcep  regret  that 
the  government  was  resolved  to  enforce  conformity 
on  the  Presbyterians  by  severe  means.  He  lalxiurc^l 
all  in  his  power  to  show  the  impolicy  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  tbe  session  of  parliament  in  April. 
1662,  when  the  ministers  to  whom  the  oath  of  alle* 
giance  and  supremacy  was  tendered,  consented  to 
take  it  with  an  explanation,  which  they  presented  to 
the  house,  he  pleaded  strenuously  that  it  might  Ix: 
accejited,  and  insisted  that  the  conditions  a>ked  by 
the  Presbyterians  were  just,  and  should  in  reason  be 
granted.  Sharpe  with  his  usual  vdicmeoce  answered 
that  it  was  below  the  digai^  of  government  to  make 
acts  to  satisfy  the  scraples  of  perish  men,  and  **diat 
it  ill  became  those  who  had  ini|K»ed  their  covenant 
on  all  people,  without  any  explication,  and  had 
forced  ail  to  tal  c  i;,  now  to  c\pcv!  siah  i-xtraordinary 
favours."  "  For  that  very  reason,"  replicii  Leighton, 
"it  ought  to  be  done,  that  all  people  may  sec  the 
difference  between  the  mild  promdin^  of  the 
government  and  their  rivals;  and  that  it  ill  l>ecame 
the  very  same  penoos  who  had  complained  of  thai, 
now  to  practise  it  themseU-es.  for  thus  it  may  be 
said,  the  world  goes  mad  at  time  "  But  the  voice 
of  violence  prevailed.    The  bcuiii^  bishops  were 
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entitled  to  a  seat  in  Mrtiftment  on  tbeir  coateciation, 

arid  were  one  and  all  invited  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege.  Lcijjhton  was  the  only  one  that  (ie- 
clincil  tht  honour.  He  ti-tiied  to  his  see,  and  re- 
solved never  to  appear  in  parliament  unless  the  in- 
teitaU  of  fdi^on  were  called  in  question,  or  by  his 
presence  he  migiit  assist  it  la  his  own  diocese  he 
Kt  M  bripfat  example  to  his  brethren  by  practising  the 
moderation  which  he  recommended.  He  studied  to 
make  his  cleijgyroen  a  well-informed,  serious,  and 
useful  body  of  men;  and  he  even  tolerated  the  prcath- 
in^j  of  non-conforming  iTiin!-.ters  in  districts  where  tlie 
people  were  particulatly  attached  to  them.  He  con- 
tinued a  private  and  ascetic  course  of  life,  and  gave 
all  his  income^  accept  the  little  he  expended  on  his 
own  pefson,tothepoor.  By  these  means  he  became 
generally  beloired  through  his  diocese,  and  even 
softened  down  the  feelings  of  those  who  WCre  nu»t 
adverse  to  Kpiscojjacy. 

In  tilt-  \\:iT  i6r>5  the  proceedings  hi  Scotland  by 
the  ecclesiastical  hi^h-commiasion  were  SO  severe  and 
fllesal,  that  Lcightiin  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to 
oontt  and  lay  before  the  luag  a  txoe  account  of  them. 
On  this  occason  he  asstnvd  his  majestv  that  tlie 
measures  which  Sharpc  and  other  members  of  the 
court  puniue<l  were  so  violent,  "that  he  could  not 
concur  in  planting  of  the  Christian  rcli<;ion  itself  in 
such  a  manner,  much  less  a  form  of  government. 
He  therefore  iiitnateil  leave  to  quit  his  bishopric, 
and  to  retire,  for  he  thought  he  was  in  some  sort 
accessory  to  the  violence  of  others.**  The  kiiw 
seemed  to  be  deeply  affected  with  the  complaints  of 
the  worthy  prelate,  and  is.sued  an  order  in  council 
f  ir  di-.continui;i^  tlic  ecclesiastical  commission,  and 
less  rigorous  nicastires  were  proniiscd  to  be  pursueil 
with  rcsj'ject  to  Scotland;  but  the  king  would  not 
hear  of  Leighton's  resigning  his  see.  Deceived  by 
the  specious  conduct  of  Charles  on  this  interview, 
and  perhaps  aware  that  if  he  retired  he  would  lose 
all  anthority  or  chance  of  standing  between  the 
people  of  Scotland  and  persecution,  he  returned  to 
his  sec,  anil  resumed  the  cliarj^'C  of  i)is  sacrc<l  tunc- 
tions.  It  is  almust  needless  to  add  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placetl  on  the  promise  of  protection  from  so 
deceitful  a  monarch.  Matters  in  Scotland  were 
flriven  to  such  dreadful  extremities  by  the  base  and 
tyrannical  authorities,  that  it  was  hnpoasible  to  bear 
up  much  longer  against  them. 

In  1667  Leighton  was  once  more  prevailed  on  to 
go  to  London,  where  he  laid  liefore  the  kiny  ilic 
outrageous  conduct  of  the  former  administrations  of 
church  affairs,  and  implored  him  to  adopt  more 
moderate  counsels;  in  particular  he  proposed  a  com- 
pcehension  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  by  altering  the 
terms  of  the  laws  a  Uttle,  and  Inr  such  abatements  as 
might  preserve  the  whole  for  the  future  by  giving  a 
link-  for  the  ])ro>ont.  This  audience  had  the  good 
effect  of  inducin;^  the  king  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
]iriv\  -council,  ordering  them  to  indulge  such  of  the 
Piesbytcr!.Mi>  as  were  moderate  and  loyal,  so  far  as 
to  suffer  til  111  to  serve  in  vacant  churches,  th<nigh 
Ibeydid  not  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. This  small  indulgence  enraged  the  Episcopal 
party  in  Scotland;  they  thought  it  illegal  and  fatal 
to  the  iutcres>  of  the  church,  and  directed  an  ad- 
dress to  be  drawn  uji  i-\piL-ssivc  of  their  sentiments, 
though  they  did  not  venture  to  present  it  A  copy, 
however,  wxs  privately  sent  up  to  the  court,  and 
drew  dovm  the  king's  resentment  on  the  head  of  the 
ArehUsbop  of  Ghi^*ow.  When  parliament  assem> 
bled  an  act  was  obtained,  a  clause  of  which  declared 
the  settling  of  all  things  relating  to  the  external 
g€>vernment  of  the  church  to  be  the  riL;ht  of  the 
crown.    This  clause,  Lci4;htoa  informed  liumet, 


was  surreptitiously  Inserted  after  the  draught  and 

form  of  the  act  was  agreed  upon,  and  was  generally 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  Lauderdale.  Such  a  fear- 
ful stretch  of  the  prerogative  alarmed  both  Episco- 
palians and  Presbyterians;  the  former  said  it  assimi- 
lated the  king  to  a  pope;  the  latter  that  it  placed  him 
in  Christ's  stead.  Tlie  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
thought  it  prudent  Immediatdy  to  resign  his  see,  as 
he  dreaded  the  coming  storm,  and  knew  he  had  no 
otlier  chance  of  escaping  its  vengeance.  Lauderdale 
and  Lord  Tweeddale  fixeti  upon  I.cighton,  and  im- 
mediately offered  to  have  him  promofe<l  Ut  that  high 
(lignity;  but  lhoiij;h  eagerly  solicited  l)y  these  noble 
lords,  he  respectfully  declined  the  appointment.  The 
king  at  last  sent  for  him,  and  promised  that  he  should 
be  backed  by  the  assistance  of  the  court  in  his  en- 
deavours to  accomplish  his  long^meditated  and 
favourite  scheme  of  a  comprehension  of  the  Prcsby- 
tcrians.  He  was  at  Icngtli  persuaded  to  comply,  and 
in  1670  he,  without  removing  from  Dumblane,  umlcr- 
took  the  administration  of  the  see  of  Glasgow;  nor 
was  he  at  all  willing  to  Ik-  con>ci  rated  archbishop 
until  a  year  after.  The  plan  of  accommodation 
between  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  the 
particulars  of  wnich  may  be  seen  in  Burnet's  History, 
was,  by  the  king's  direction,  limited  to  certain  in- 
structions, by  which  l.-i  nU  rdale  was  empowered  to 
embody  the  concessions  that  were  to  be  offered  into 
laws.  Lncouraged  even  by  this  sujiport,  Leij^hton 
had  frequent  conferences  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Presbyterian  ministers,  bat  in  vain;  he  fimnd 
it  impossible  to  sain  them  over  even  to  the  most 
moderate  form  of  Epi.scopacy.  It  is  evident  the 
Presbj^erians  mistruste<i  the  ovcrti'.rc  in  question, 
and  lookc<l  u[>on  if  as  a  snare  to  lull  tlicir  vigilance; 
a:id  they  !iad  .ilre.Tdy  t'->o  ninny  dccciifiil  examples  in 
a  former  reign  to  think  that  the  friends  of  Prelacy 
were  now  either  more  humane  or  honourable.  The 
result  of  these  n^otiatioos  sn«ved  Leighton  very 
much,  while  they  delighted  Sharpe  and  all  of  the 
same  party,  to  whom  everything  like  liberality  or 
concession  in  favour  of  peace  and  religion  was  alike 
unknown  or  despised.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
hint,  in  ver)'  intelligible  terms,  that  under  tlie  mask  of 
modeniti()n  he  was  secretly  undermining  their  cause. 
Being  thus  unhappily  situated,  and  dcsjiairing  of 
i>ein^  able  to  carry  his  great  designs  of  healing  the 
divisions  and  refominc  the  abuses  in  the  church,  he 
resolved  to  re1im|nish  nis  see  and  retire  mto  sedu' 
sion.  He  sai<l  "that  his  work  seemed  to  Ik*  at  an 
end,  and  that  he  had  no  more  If)  do,  unless  he  had 
a  mind  to  jdi  asc  hitnself  with  the  l.i/y  enjoying  of  a 
j^ood  revenue."  Ilis  friend  Dr.  Burnet  endea von re<l 
nil  in  his  power  to  make  him  give ttp  this  idea,  but 
all  to  no  parpoae;  the  good  man  was  resolute.  He 
repaired  to  London,  and  after  mnch  difficulty  ob- 
tatned  the  king's  reluctant  consent  to  his  resignation 
on  condition  that  he  would  remain  in  office  for 
another  year.  The  court  thought  it  jiossildc  in  the 
interval  that  he  might  be  gained  over  to  remain  and 
assist  a  cause  fast  falling  mto  hatred  and  contempt 
by  his  pious  and  venerable  name.  He  returned 
"much  pleased  with  what  he  had  obtnned,  and  sind 
to  Dr.  Humet  upon  it,  that  there  was  now  but  one 
oneasv  stage  between  him  and  rest,  and  he  would 
wrestle  through  it  the  best  he  could."  He  continued 
to  perform  his  duties  with  the  same  real  as  before, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  h.^^tcl■.ed  to 

London  and  tendered  his  resignation,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  former  possessor  of  the  see.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Biimet.*  After  residing  for  some  time  in  the 


'  The  fiill'.wni^  piijicr  w  i*  li  ft  liy  l.cijjlitnn  ff>r  the  jjurpnie 
gf  cxplauu^g  lu»  rcatont  fui  rci-KiuoK  ilic  »ce  of  GUiguw.  It 
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coUq^  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  long  been  prin- 
cipal, amongst  a  set  of  select  friends,  equally  distin- 
guished for  their  leaming  and  piety,  he  removed  to 

Tiruadhurst,  an  estate  in  Sussex  belonging  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Lightwatcr,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
slroii;^csi  afl'cclioii.  Here  he  lived  ten  years,  occu- 
pic'l  in  stutly,  meditation,  and  prayer,  and  doing  all 
the  i^ood  in  his  power.  He  distributed  through  the 
liands  of  other  perwns  whatever  he  possessed  beyond 
the  means  of  subststenoe^iO  uoostentatkNtt  was  he 
to  hit  charity.  He  was  in  emy  instance  through 
life  most  generous  in  pecuniary  matters.  When 
principal  of  the  coilei^e  of  Ivlinbiirj^h  he  presented 
the  city  with  ;^I50,  the  income  of  whith  was  des- 
tine.1  for  the  bupjKjrt  of  a  student  in  philosophy. 
The  college  of  (jlasgow  is  also  indebted  to  him  for 
two  bursaries,  or  forasam  tlie  interest  of  which  is 
to  be  appropriated  to  support  two  students.  On  the 
hospital  of  St.  Nidiolu,  Glasgow,  he  liestowed  ^^150^ 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  he  given  to  two  jjoor 
men  t)f  guDii  character.  Tliree  such  persons  are  now 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  that  sum,  which  yields 
los.  annually  to  each  of  them.  This  forms  but  a 
small  specimen  of  the  eood  works  he  peifbcmed 
during  his  iongaod  valuable  life. 

Five  years  after  he  liad  retired  from  the  business 
of  active  life^  he  was  surprised  arvl  alarmed  at  receiv- 
iiig  from  his  sovereign  the  following  e|jlstle : 

"  in>i.h.>r,  July  16,  1679. 
"My  Lord, — I  am  now  rcsolve<l  to  try  what 
demencY  can  prevail  upon  such  in  Scotland  as  will 
not  conform  to  the  government  of  the  chaich  there; 
for  effecting  of  which  design  I  desire  yoa  may  go 
down  to  Scotland  with  your  first  eoovenieocy,  and 
take  all  possible  pains  for  persuading  all  you  «n  of 
both  ojiiaions  to  as  much  mutual  corresponileiiec 
and  concord  as  may  l)e;  and  semi  me  from  titiic  1  m 
time  characters  of  both  mep  and  things.  In  order 
tu  this  design  I  shall  send  yoa  a  preoeipt  for  two 
hundred  pounds  steriing  apon  ny  odiequer  till  you 
resolve  how  to  serve  me  in  a  stated  employment. 
Your  lovhig  friend, 

"CHARLES  K." 

"/I'r  the  Bishop  of  DiimhLtiir" 


has  been  preserve  1  in  die  univerrity  of  Kdlll>UHh,OWr which 
he  to  long  and  ably  presided. 

"Whatiocver  olhera  may  judge,  they  that  know  what  past 
before  my  engapog  in  thi*  charge,  will  not  (I  believe),  impute 
■y  ntnat  limn  U  from  levicie  or  unfijwdncH  of  mind,  con- 
sideiiac  bow  often  I  declared  before  haiid,  baith  by  word  and 
write,  the  great  •tu^pidon  I  had  that  my  cufl  tin  nance  in  it 
wonla  bo  very  -ihort:  neither  is  it  from  anv  sadden  tHuwion  or 
■alien  discontent  that  I  have  now  resif^cd  it;  nor  go  1  know 
any  cause  im.iginab!e  for  any  such  Uutig,  biB  the  Inw  ffsiiiiii 
of  my  retiring  are  plainly  and  brictly  these : 

"  I.  The  Miiia  I  hat*  of  dM  draMul  weight  of  whatsoever 
clwie ofoo«l% sad allciBdt of ipifhnalinipection  over  people; 
bat  imcli  num  over  ninisten;  and  withall  of  my  own  ortraM 
UBWWthiaesssad  anfiuiesa  for  lo  high  ■  ■utioa  in  the  church; 
and  then  is  an  cpiscopil  act  th.it  Is  almve  all  the  rest  most  fo^ 
MldaMe  to  roe — tlie  :>rtlAmmg  of  numstcrs. 

**■.  TIm  contiruiiii);  iiid  dccpiv  increaMng  divisions  and 
COIItWHieili  and  in.iny  iiihcr  disorders  of  the  church,  and  the 
little  or  ap  appearance  of  their  cure  fur  our  time;  and  the  little 
hope,  amidst  mose  contentions  and  dtsorders,  of  doin^  anything 
ia  Ims  station  to  promote  the  great  design  of  religioa  w  the 
hearuand  livet  of  aMa,  which  won  dM  only  wonny  nasons 
of  coattainac  la  it,  Aongh  it  wort  with  OHid)  point  and  reluct- 

"l  The  e:ime-it  tlcire  1  h.ive  Ions  hrvd  of  a  retired  and 
priv.tte  life,  which  is  now  much  increased  by  sicklyncsa  and 
okl  ace  drawing  on,  aad  tko  wilKritnt  oapiiitnoo  1  hava  of 
the  folly  and  vanity  of  the  wedd. 

"To  add  any  farther  discourse,  a  largo  apolqgio  in  t^i< 
matter  were  to  no  purpose;  but,  instead  of  reowving  other  nn  - 
tnkes  and  miictmstnictions,  would  be  apt  to  eapose  me  to  one 
m  ire,  for  it  would  liok  like  too  much  valuing  either  nf  mv%elf 
or  of  the  wcirld"-!  opinion,  both  of  which  1  think  1  have  so  much 
reason  to  dc<.r>  <•  "  Bower'*  //artagr  ^  tkt  Umnmnify  0/ 
£JMHy£h,  vul.  1.  Aff.  Nt>.  6. 


l^ighton  was  now  in  his  ^ty-elghth  year;  and 
however  flattering  sod  a  nottce  might  he  to  a  mind 
of  an  infierior  ^nde^  to  Ms»  «rfiich  was  cschtsivdy 
bent  on  preparing  for  a  heavenly  kingdom,  it  gave 
only  pain  and  apprehension.  What  were  the  vain 
disputes  of  ixn^vy  men  to  him.'  besides,  he  could 
have  little  or  no  hoi>es  in  succeeding  in  the  mission. 
He  was  saved  however  the  trouble  of  tr>'ine  the  ex- 
periment, as  the  Dulce  of  Monmouth,  with  wbotQ 
the  humane  plan  originated,  fell  into  discsedit,  tad 
tlie  oiler  made  to  Leighton  was  never  aainwaearcd. 
This  was  the  only  serious  fntemiption  ne  met  with 
in  his  retirement.  Burnt  t  s.iw  liiin  two  \ i-.irs  after, 
and  says,  "1  \va>  riji.a/e;i  to  see  hini  at  above  seventy 
look  S4j  fif  ,1.  .uiii  wi'll,  that  age  s<-(.-meii  as  it  were  lo 
stand  still  with  him.  His  hair  was  still  black,  and 
ail  hi-s  motions  were  lively;  he  luid  the  same  quick- 
ness  of  thought  and  streiwth  of  memory;  but  aljove 
all,  tlie  same  heat  and  life  of  devotion  tliat  I  had 
ever  seen  him  in."  "When  I  took  notice  to  hitn,** 
continues  this  celebrated  writer,  "upon  Jiiy  first  sct:- 
in^j  him  how  well  he  looked,  he  tuM  nit  he  was  very 
near  his  end  for  all  that,  and  his  work  and  journey 
were  now  almost  done.  This  at  the  time  made  no 
great  impression  on  me.  He  was  next  day  taken 
with  an  oppression,  and  it  seemed  with  cold  and 
with  stitches,  whidi  was  indeed  a  pleurisy."  This 
disease  he  foretold  was  doomed  to  be  his  last ;  he 
prevv  so  suddenly  ill,  that  s^)ecth  and  sense  almost 
imnieiliately  left  him  ;  and  in  twelve  houis  after  the 
hrst  attack  he  breathed  his  last,  without  a  sini^^i^lc, 
in  the  arms  of  his  lonK-revcred  and  faithful  liicnd 
Dr.  Burnet,  on  the  26ih  June,  16S4,  at  the  ad- 
vanceil  age  of  scveuty-foor.  Tlie  place  in  whtch  his 
pure  sjiii  it  departed  m>m  its  earthly  tenement  was  an 
inn  in  Warwick  1 -nnc,  I.niidon;  aiiil  it  i^  vomcwli.it 
sin^lar  thul  lie  olu-n  used  to  s.^y,  that  if  he  ha  l  the 
power  tu  chixjse  a  place  to  brcalhc  his  last  in,  it 
would  Ix'  an  inn.  *'lt  looked,"  be  said,  "like  a  pil- 
grim's  going  home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all  an 
inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  die  noise  and  coofiision 
pf  it.*  He  thought,  too,  that  the  distress  of  friends 
an<l  relations  at  the  time  of  death  was  apt  to  with- 
draw the  mind  from  serious  thoughts;  to  keep  it  from 
lK.ini;  wholly  direeleil  to  God.  He  hK.>]ueathcd  his 
books  to  the  cathedral  of  Duniblane,  and  the  rcsicJue 
of  his  limited  fortune  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Liybt water, 
and  her  son,  to  be  distributed  as  they  thought  tit  to 
charitable  purposes.  After  the  diameter  already 
given  of  mm  hj  his  friend  BomeC,  it  would  be 
superflooas  to  add  anything  here.* 

His  body  ir.terred  in  the  b-rial-i^round  cf 

llorstcad  Hc  m  ^.  n  the  pan^h  wluvh  f-ir  ten  yc.xrs 
had  l>ecn  Iiom  '  n'  4  liv  li.s  u^idence.  .\  simple  in- 
scription ma)k>  tlic  '■|>ot  v.  lu  re  his  remains  arc  laid.* 
The  family  of  lus  sister  is  now  extinct,  and  the  estate 
is  in  the  hands  of  another.  Ills  Inother  Sir  Elislia, 
it  may  be  here  stated,  died  a  fiew  months  befere  him, 
and  was  interred  in  die  same  place. 

LEITH,  General  Sir  Jamv:s,  G.C.B.,  a  hero 
of  the  I'cninsular  war,  was  the  third  son  of  joba 
Leith,  Esq.  of  l^dthhall,  AherdeenshiM,  where  he 

*  llie  writin|(S  of  Archbishop  l.eighton  arc  thus  eaMMnMd 
in  Walt's  Hihiwtkeca  BritanHUn: — "  Srrmimt .  I.ond<m,  t^oa, 
4to,  /'rtUi  tii^'tri  1  hrrlpgtcir^  x^^t.  4to.  A  /''-#i4 /.v.i/  L  t*m- 
mentary  oh  the  Tvuo  hint  CMa/ters  tkt  /•'trtt  EfutU  ff 
St,  PHrr,  Yetk,  1693,  a  volt,  4M:  alio  ia  a  voIl  tea  aa 
•dmirable  commentary,  whidilmt  been  often  repmtcd.  line 
P'^Kthumous  tr.acl»;  vii.  Kulrt/or a  Holy  I-i/r;  ^Strmtm;  and 

Catnkitm,  London,  i-oS,  lamo."  The  best  editioi  of 
Leighton's  whole  works  is  tliat  tiy  Jarmcnt,  in  6  vols.  8vc^ 
1806. 

*  Depositum  Roberti  Lcightounii,  Archiepiscofn  CiaAC*"***^ 
apud  Scomi,  qw  ofaiit  XXV.  dia  Juaii  aaao  Oiii,  1MI4,  aaiiB 
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WK  hr>m,  on  the  Sth  of  Au^ist,  1763.  He  wns  I 
educated  first  umicr  a  private  tutor,  anJ  aftcrvvanU  ' 
at  the  university  of  Aberdeen;  and  even  Id  lioyish 
years  was  noted  for  an  intrepidity  and  generosity  of 
nature  which  gave  promise  of  no  common  career. 
At  Lisle  he  perfected  himself  in  the  ttiidies  suitable 
for  a  military  life,  and  in  1780  entered  the  army, 
having;  l>een  njipnititt:-!  to  a  second  lirn'i-!i:itii\  com- 
mand m  till'  21^1  ti i^lmcnt,  from  which  he  was  soon 
after  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  captain  in 
the  8 1  St  Highland  re^'iment.  At  the  peace  in  1783 
hetemoved  to  the  5th  regiment,  then  at  Ciibrdtar, 
»d  was  aroointed  tud-de-camp  to  Sir  Robert  Boyd, 
governor  oT the  fort.  Upon  the  appointment  of  Gen  c  - 
ml  O'fFara  to  'if  nc  at  Toulon,  he  was  cngai^ed  in 
the  defence  of  that  station  against  tlie  FrciKli  re- 
publican army,  as  his  aid-tle-canip.  He  servc<i 
>Iajfir-;;cnenii  David  Dundas  in  a  similar  capacity, 
and  upon  the  British  forces  being  withdrawm  from 
Touloii,  be  Kturned  to  Englaad,  being  appointed 
major  by  brevet  in  1794. 

M  ijiir  Lcith  raised  a  regiment  of  fcnciblcs  in  Abcr- 
iletuthirc,  at  the  head  of  whicli  he  served  in  Ii<  lan<l 
durinjj  the  relKlIion.  He  was  there  successively 
raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  Vjrigailicr-general,  and 
major-general.  He  was  next  ordered  to  active  ser- 
vice in  the  Peninstila.  He  joined  the  British  army 
nnder  Sir  John  Moore,  being  at  first  appointed  to 
the  commm!!  of  the  2M\  and  Sist  regiments,  which 
he  afterwariU  excli.in;.;cd  for  the  brigade  of  the  51st, 
5<)th,  and  76i!i.  Xaixijeon  had  now  taken  possession 
of  Madrid,  defeated  the  army  of  the  Kstremadura, 
and  retiring  to  the  north  of  Europe,  left  Marshals 
Sottlt  and  Ney  to  follow  up  the  Briitish  amy,  which 

at  this  late  season  of  the  year,  and  under  many  dis- 
advantages, had  made  good  their  retreat  to  Corunna. 
Sir  Jt;hn  Hope's  divi>ion  h.id  been  ordere<l  to  keep 
in  clieck  the  French  corps,  which  had  bivouacked 
on  the  heights  opposite  Lugo;  and  on  7th  January, 
1809,  they  attacked  Miyor-general  Leith's  bngaik, 
with  four  pieoei  of  cannoMt  oa  the  aide  of  a  mvine 
which  separated  the  two  armies;  but  were  gallanlty 
repulsed  by  fleneral  Lcith,  who,  at  the  head  of  his 
light  companies,  drove  them  into  the  ravine,  and 
dispersed  them.  When  the  British  had  reached 
Corunna,  after  one  of  the  most  arduous  retreats  ever 
umlertalcen,  in  the  ilepth  of  winter,  and  the  minds 
both  of  men  and  officers  were  cast  down  with  the 
bardships  of  their  situation,  they  encamped  in  front 
of  the  town,  thnt  ihcy  might  afford  protection  to 
the  harlKnir  and  the  commissariat ;  the  fleet  not  having 
yet  arrived  from  Vigo.  The  French  army,  having 
passed  the  river  on  the  i6th  January,  1809,  occupied 
the  ristag  ground  above  the  village  of  Burgos:  their 
left  was  protected  by  the  wood  above  the  village  of 
Elvhia,  and  their  right  rested  on  the  great  road  from 
IJetaiuos,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Soult. 
The  third  column  of  the  enemy,  directing  from  its 
centre  an  attack  against  the  left  of  the  giianls  and 
the  8ist  reciment.  General  Leith  being  ordered  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  59th,  made  a  diarge, 
principally  with  the  grenadiers  of  the  regiment,  and 
forced  the  enemy  to  retreat  upon  his  position;  while 
M.ijor-gi-ner;il  P.igct,  with  part  of  t!ie  reserve,  l)ravely 
sustained  an  attack  on  the  British  right,  and  threatened 
to  out  Hank  the  enemy.    The  heavy  cannonade  kept 

Sby  the  French,  in  which  they  had  a  decided 
vantage,  did  fiital  execotion;  bat  the  village  on 
the  EI  Burgo  road,  that  had  been  occupied  by  a 
column  which  prc  vrnte<l  the  Itritish  from  sending 
succour^  t..  t'le  r]r.  f  ]iMints  of  attack,  lieitig  carried 
by  part  of  the  14th  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Nicolls,  at  the  point  <tf  tbebayo* 
net,  the  enemy  retired  to  bis  commanding  poddoo. 


The  advanred  posts  of  the  British  took  possession  of 
their  origmnl  station,  .and  tlie  d.irkness  of  the  ni^ht 
|;ut  a  s!<ip  to  a  Iwtlle  in  uliich  the  chief  by  his 
bravery,  and  the  sacriiice  of  his  own  life,  redeemed 
the  honour  of  the  British  army  froma  retreat  allowed 
to  have  been  somewhat  precipitate. 

Having  been  in  September,  18  to,  apiiointed  to 
the  command  of  a  corps  of  10,000  men,  tieiicral 
Leitli  w.^s  next  t  ngngtd  in  the  affair  of  lJusaco  in 
.Spain,  w  here  the  wlioie  I'rench  army,  under  Marshal 
Masscna,  was  assembled.  This  corps  was  stationed 
between  thedivision  of  Sir  Rowland  Ilill  on  his  right, 
flanked  bv  the  Mond^o  river  and  the  third  division 
on  his  left.  At  break  of  day  the  guns  at  the  con- 
vent  of  Husaco  opened  a  heavy  fire,  and  a  serious 
attack  was  made  on  the  third  division  posted  on  that 
pait  of  the  sierra  near  the  great  roail  to  St.  Antonio 
de  Cantara.  General  Leith  moved  to  the  support 
of  thte  division,  but  meeting  with  a  strong  column  of 
the  enemy  on  their  way  to  this  point,  he  quickly 
brought  up  Colonel  Barnes*  briga<ie,  the  9th  and 
3Sth  regiments,  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and  after 
a  well-nianagetl  fire,  drove  thcni,  at  the  head  of  the 
91I1  reginii  nt,  from  their  position.  The  light  troops 
of  the  third  division  were  already  driven  back  from 
the  heights,  with  loss,  by  the  enemy;  but  with  that 
promptitude  and  firmness  for  whicn  be  was  distin> 
guished,  General  Leith  attacked  them  by  a  rapid 
movement,  and,  after  a  brilliant  charge  at  the  head 
of  tile  9th  or  fiblh  regiment,  before  they  had  time  to 
form  or  collect  in  numlxrs,  Cieneral  Regnier  wjis 
obliged  to  desist,  while  the  column  which  attacked 
the  Kft  was  driven  uito  the  vattqr  of  Mondcgo.  In 
this  engagement  7000  of  the  enemy  were  either  slain 
or  taken  prisoners,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  Mas> 
Sena's  direct  comnuinicalion  with  Lisbon  was  ob- 
structed.  Had  (leiieral  Trant  arrived  in  time  at  the 
position  of  .S.^nlao,  as  Lord  Wellington  had  ex- 
pected, the  French  army  would  have  been  placed  in 
a  very  critical  sttiiatioo,  and  with  llifliciu^  have 
escaped. 

Lord  Wellington  was  now  teinforoed  by  two  div}. 

sions,  the  fifth,  which  was  committed  to  the  cliarge  of 
M.aj(ir-gcncral  Leith,  consisting  of  Major-general 
Hav's,  .Major-general  Hunlop's,  and  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Spry's  brigades ;  and  the  sixth,  commanded  by 
Major-general  Campbell.  The  British  army  was 
now  encamped  in  the  atiooigholds  of  the  Tones- 
Vedras,  covering  the  town  or  Lisbon,  to  take  which 
the  enemy  found  impracticable,  and  stKin  retreated. 
But  General  Leith,  suffering  a  severe  attack  from  the 
Walcheren  fever,  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Lisbon  and  returning  to  England.  The  French  now 
made  a  rapid  retreat,  and  being  pursued  by  Welling- 
ton, were  speedily  driven  from  Portugal,  with  the 
exception  of  one  garrison  at  Almeida.  Having  re- 
joined the  army  which  had  taken  ]'0-s,_-ssion  of  Ciudad 
Roilrigo,  General  Leith  siU  <io-.vn  belore  the  fortress 
of  Bidajoik  The  siege  of  this  fortifictl  place  had 
beencommeneed  on  the  l6lh  March,  and  a  lire  being 
opened  on  the  25tb,  with  38  pieces  of  ordnance^  the 
outwork  called  La  Picurina  was  stormed  by  500 
men  of  the  thin!  division;  the  second  parallel  was 
openetl,  and  26  i  )ieces  of  cannon  were  tlirected  against 
the  bastion  of  the  south-cast  angle  of  the  fort  called 
La  Trinidad,  the  flank  of  Santa  Maria,  an«l  the  cur- 
Uin  of  La  Trinidad,  where  three  breaches  were 
eflixted.  The  fourth  and  liriit  divisions,  wbidi  dar- 
ing the  siege  had  occupieil  the  groond  that  was  now 
.assigned  to  the  fifth,  umler  Major-general  I^ilh,  were 
appointed  to  attack  the  trenches  on  the  luistions  of 
La,  Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria.  The  Honourable 
Major-feneral  Colville,  with  the  fourth  and  light 
divMons  ander  Colonel  Barnard,  pivceeded  by  the 
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river  Rivellas,  descended  without  difliciilty  into  the 
ditcbi  and  advanced  to  the  assault  of  <be  trenches 
with  great  braveiy;  Init  from  the  wmaw  explo- 
sions whfeh  took  place  at  the  top  of  the  breaches, 

the  whole  place  apncarin^;  to  he  one  nunc,  and  thruw- 
ing  out  bullets,  they  were  unable  to  enter.  '1  lie 
governor,  Plnlipnon,  allowed  to  l>e  one  of  the  l)t-.t 
engineers  in  the  French  service,  had  provided  for  the 
defence  of  the  breaches  by  placing  a  chevaux-de- 
fUse,  its  beam  a  foot  sqmuc^  with  points  projecting 
a  ym  in  every  ditection,  across  the  goq^e,  and  by 
fiutening  to  the  ground,  around  the  mouth  of  the 
breach,  pieces  of  wood  with  sword-blailcs  and  bayo- 
nets,  besides  placing  a  column  'if  s  ddieis  behind, 
eight  (k-'  |).  An  incessant  fire  wis  kept  up  by  the 
front  rank  ,  uliich  were  supplied  with  loaded  pieces 
bv  those  who  stood  behind.  Major  Wilson,  of  the 
48th  regiment,  which  had  been  sent  against  the 
lavdin  of  San  Roqtie,  had  carric<l  it  by  the  goi;ge, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  M.^Jor  Squire  established 
himself  in  the  place. 

In  the  me.mljine  Lieutenant-general  Leilh,  who 
had  been  dirci^tcd  lo  make  a  falie  attaek  on  the 
Pardalerxs,  and,  if  possible,  escalade  the  ba-stion  of 
San  Vicente,  had  executed  the  former  part  of  his 
order  with  the  8lh  cacadorcs  under  Major  HilL  He 
now  pushed  forward  Major-genend  Wuker's  brigade 
on  the  left,  stippfirteil  by  the  3Sth  regiment,  under 
Licutenant-Liihincl  Nugent,  with  which  he  proceeded 
about  eleven  o'clock  to  the  attack  of  this  almost  im- 
pregnable fortress.  He  forced  the  barrier  on  the 
road  to  Olivenza,  and  entering  the  covered  way  at 
the  iMstion  of  San  Vicente*  detcended  into  the  ditch, 
and  was  already  at  the  foot  of  tfwtearp  of  the  bottom, 
which  was  thirty-one  feet  six  inches  high,  defended 
by  a  flank  with  four  guns,  with  a  counterscarp  wall 
eleven  fi;et  nine  inches  deep,  and  a  ditch.  Of  all 
the  other  tlivisions  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  this 
fortress,  the  third  or  fighting  division  alone  had  l>een 
able  to  execute  their  orders;  this,  under  the  gallant 
Ijeutenant-general  Plcton,  had  forced  thepaliwdoes, 
passed  the  ditcheii  surmounted  the  wall  (twenty-six 
feel  high)  with  ladders,  and,  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire 
and  severe  Iik^,  fought  its  way  to  the  castle,  which 
eventually  was  taken.  The  fourth  division,  jn  en- 
deavouring to  mount  the  breach  of  La  Trinidad  and 
Santa  Maria,  was  obliged  to  retire  on  its  reserves  in 
the<|aarries  by  means  of  a  strong  concentrated  and 
croas  fire.  But  General  Letth,  who  set  all  calcula- 
tion atl  defiance,  and  was  exposed  to  a  most  destnic> 
tire  fire  while  vet  on  the  glacis,  neglecting  entirely 
the  flanks,  escafaded  the  bastion  of  San  Vicente  with 
less  than  twelve  ladders,  anil  in  the  faceof  the  enemy, 
who  lined  the  works,  mounted  the  ramparts,  thiity- 
one  and  a  half  feel  high,  drove  the  defenders  before 
htm,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  of  victory,  by  taking 
possession  of  the  town.  lie  now  silenced  the  bat- 
teries near  thc^  breach,  which  had  greatly  annoyed 
the  third  division,  opened  a  communication  at  the 
lircachcs  for  the  li;;ht  and  fourth  divisiuns  to  enter, 
an'l  tlu-  s  nuid  of  the  trumpets  giving  the  signal  of 
.\  iv.iiKc  w  is  now  heard  in  ever)' direction,  while  the 
enemy,  distracted  on  all  hands,  were  able  to  make 
but  a  feeble  resistance.  This  escalade,  which  has 
been  ooosidered  by  the  historians  of  the  Peninsular 
war  as  an  extraorainary  instance  of  British  mdonr 
and  intrepidity,  was  decisive  as  to  the  fate  of  Hadaji  is. 
The  fortress  rj^iickly  yiehicd  to  the  allied  troop:^,  and 
th  -  Hritisli  flag  was  qniikly  seen  waving  over  its 
battlements,  the  French  eagle  being  tranipled  in  the 
dust,  but  not  before  700  alone  of  the  fiilh  division 
were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Lord  Wellington  now  pushed  foru'ard  to  Sala- 
manca, the  dqwt  for  the  atmy  of  Poitugal,  where 


the  Duke  of  Rwosa  had  left  a  garrison  ofSoo  men, 
and  eaGanped  his  anay  on  the  plain  of  ViUares,  a 
position  at  no  great  distance.  The  omvent  of  Siu 
Vicente  was  reduced  by  means  of  hot  shot,  Caye- 

tano  carried,  and  these,  tofjether  with  another  f:>rt, 
entirely  destroyed.  The  !■  rcncli  an  !  I'.ritish  armies 
—the  former  of  which  was  va-tlv  -uj^erior — after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  brine  each  the  other 
into  action,  marched  in  oounnn  simultaneously  along 
the  heights,  by  parallel  movements,  in  the  direedoa 
of  Sahmanca,  frequently  cannonading  and  donnish* 
ing.  The  Duke  of  Rngusa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Douro,  occupied  one  of  the  .\rapilcs,  his  left 
resting  upon  an  extensive  t'orest ;  an  important  station, 
where  he  could  readily  annoy-  the  communication 
with  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  and  otherwise  embarrass  the 
British  army  in  its  movements.  In  making  a  feint 
opposite  the  fifth  division,  however,  and  bringing 
forward  his  left  wing  in  a  direction  paralld  aloMNt 
with  the  right  of  the  British,  and  apparently  to  force 
their  post  on  the  Arapiles  and  annoy  them  on  the 
right,  he  extended  his  army  too  far ;  and  Ix)rd 
Wellington,  who  had  determined  to  retire  into  his 
stronghold  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  observing  this  favour, 
able  oppoitimi^,  rcsolved  to  give  battle,  and  for 
this  purpose  lapidty  moved  the  third  division  across 
the  valley  to  the  of  the  enemy,  from  the  extreme 
right  on  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road,  where  it  had 
commenced  its  retreat,  and  attacked  them  by  surprise 
im  the  flank.  The  main  body  of  Marniont's  army 
had  crossed  the  Tormes  by  the  fords  of  1  luerta.  To 
the  left  of  the  British  cavalry  stood  the  fourth  and 
fifth  divimoiH)  whldi  extended  in  two  lines  to  the 
foot  of  the  Arapiles,  near  the  Portuguese  regiments; 
the  first  and  light  divisions  being  dmwn  up  to  the 
left  of  the  Arapiles,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  kept 
in  reserve.  1  ii  iitenant-gencral  Lcilh,  having  opened 
himself  upon  lirigadier-gencral  Hradfonl's  Portuguese 
brigade,  when  it  came  |)arallel  with  his  front-line, 
was  ordered  to  direct  his  march  to  the  heights,  and 
dislodge  the  enemy.  In  conjonctfon  with  the  fourth 
and  fifth  divisions  the  front  was  attacked  by  Blip* 
dier-genend  Bradford'*!  brigade  and  the  cavalry  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Si.ijilrlun  Ci>*ton.  This  order 
was  the  more  welcome  a>  tlie  fifth  division  had  been 
for  an  hour  exposed  to  a  galling  and  murdcruus  fire; 
and  having  ci|ualizcd  the  two  lines  into  which  it  had 
been  divided,  and  regulated  the  advance,  the  gallant 
captain,  afterwards  Colonel  Ldth  Hay,  M.P.,  who 
had  at  this  time  a  horse  killed  under  him,  was  de> 
spatchcd  as  aid-de-camp  with  an  order  for  the  light 
infantry  in  front  to  clear  the  line  of  march  of  the 
enemy's  voltigcurs,  and  secure,  if  practicable,  some 
of  the  most  advanced  of  their  gwns,  vthicb  amounted 
to  20  opjiosilc  the  fifth  division  alone.  General 
Bradford's  brigade,  and  the  heavy  cavalry  of  General 
Le  Merchant,  which  had  been  on  the  right  of  the 
fifth,  moved  in  unison  with  that  division.  The  second 
line  of  the  division  was  about  a  hundred  yards  hi  the 
rear  of  the  first,  and  between  these  at  one  time  Lord 
Wellington  was  stationed,  while  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  attack.  In  front  ro<le  General  Ixith, 
directing  its  movements  and  regulating  the  approach 
of  the  troops,  who  had  formed  into  squares;  sad 
when  with  his  staff  he  reached  the  sommit  of  the 
eminence  where  the  artillery  which  had  aoaanofed 
them  had  !>rcn  ])Iaced,  aliimt  a  mile  from  his  former 
station,  he  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  contlguons 
scpiares,  the  front  tank  kneeling,  and  ready  lu  [H>ur 
their  murderous  shot  into  the  British  line.  A  hca^y 
fire  commenced  as  soon  as  they  broke  over  the 
heights,  and  discharging  their  musketry  when  about 
thirty  yards  from  the  enemy,  the  fifth  raised  a  shoot 
of  tnunfph,  advsunoed  to  the  chaige^  and  at  the  point 
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of  ihe  bayonet  pierced  the  enemy's  squares,  which 
were  soon  put  into  disorder  and  broken,  the  cavalry 
hmyiag  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  their  infaotiy.  The 
victorious  fifth  piessed  forward,  nipportea  00  the 

right  flank  by  the  heavy  caralry  of  Le  Merchant, 
while  General  Pakenham,  brother-in-law  to  Lord 
Wellington,  at  the  head  of  the  third  division  and 
the  Torturjuese  cavalry  of  D'Urban,  turned  the 
enemy's  left  in  four  columns,  and  attacking  tlicm 
in  flank  overthrew  everything  that  opposed  them. 
Fur  a  time  the  fourth  division  were  unable  to  drive 
beck  fiaanelV  ooloma,  which  outflanked  it;  but  on 
the  approech  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  dhrislons,  which 
came  to  their  assistance,  the  other  parts  of  the  Freiii  h 
army  being  aire.icly  in  iliborder,  they  were  iliivcn 
back  in  confusion  on  their  own  ceiiln'.  ami  the 
third  and  fifth  premising  forward,  had  the  honour 
of  deciding  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  although  the 
other  jpoits  of  the  British  anny  fought  bravdy,  and 
npbda  the  eloiy  of  the  British  name  G«ieral 
Ijeith,  who  had  stationed  himself  in  front  of  the 
colours  of  the  38th  regiment,  still  niainlaii  cd  his 
position  between  the  two  hostile  fires,  and  drove  tlie 
enemy  before  him ;  but  during  this  tremendous 
diarge,  while  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  French 
iqnares,  lie  received  a  severe  wound  which  eventually 
cansed  hbn  to  quit  the  field.  Tberight  wlngof  the 
enemy's  army  was  the  last  to  give  way,  but  being 
charged  by  the  sixth,  third,  and  fifth  divisions  in 
front,  and  pressed  on  the  right  by  the  fourth,  light, 
and  I^urtuguese  divisions,  it  at  length  fled  through 
the  woods  towards  the  Tornies,  and  was  pursued  by  a 
bri^de  of  the  fourth,  and  some  squadrons  of  cavalnr, 
until  night  put  a  stop  to  the  chase.  The  loss  of  the 
fifth  di vision  alone  was  Sao  lulled  and  wounded. 
The  Um  of  the  odier  dMsians  of  the  Arttish  army 
Waaennally  severe,  amounting  in  all  to  840  killed, 
and  4723  wouiuietl;  hut  that  of  the  enemy  under 
Marmont,  who  was  himself  wounded  by  a  howit/cr 
shell,  was  22,000  killed,  and  7000  prisoners,  out  of 
an  mnay  amounting  to  hetween  40,000  and  50^000 
nien> 

Gcneial  tie^aiodh»aid-de«camp,  Captain  Ldth 
I  lay,  who  was  also  severely  wounded,  were  carried 
to  the  village  of  I.as  Torres,  and  from  thence  to  the 
house  of  the  Manjuis  tscalla  in  Salamanca,  where 
the  victory  was  celebrated  by  song  and  scquidiiias, 
and  every  demonstration  of  joy.  The  distinguisheti 
merit  of  Lieutenant-general  Leith  during  the  Penin> 
■alar  war  was  rewarded  by  the  insignia  of  the  Bath, 
as  a  special  mark  of  the  prince-regent's  favour  "for 
his  distinguished  conduct  in  the  action  fought  near 
CoTUnna  and  in  the  battle  of  Rusaco;  for  his  noble 
daring  at  the  assault  and  capture  of  Badajos  by  storm; 
and  for  heroic  conduct  in  the  ever-memorable 
action  fought  on  the  plains  of  .Salamanca,  where,  in 
penonally  leading  the  fifth  division  to  a  most  gallant 
and  aacoHsful  chaige  upon  a  part  of  the  enemy  s  line^ 
which  it  completely  overthrew  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  he  and  the  whole  of  Ms  p.ersonal  staff  were 
severely  wounded."  Several  other  marlss  of  royal 
favour,  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  chivalr)-,  were  con- 
ferred upon  him.  His  majesty  gave  his  royal  license 
and  command  **that  to  the  armorial  ensigns  of  his 
iunily,  being  a  croia  craailct  fitchee  between  three 
aesceots  in  chfeT,  and  aa  many  fiiaib  in  base,  he 
may  bear  the  following  hononcBble  angmentaticNi, 
viz.  on  a  chief,  a  bastion  of  a  fortification  intended 
to  rejircscnt  .San  Vicente,  the  British  ensign  hoisted 
on  the  angle,  and  the  two  faces  near  the  salient  angle 
surmounted  each  by  two  scaling  ladders;  and  the 
foUowing  crext  of  honourable  augmentation,  viz. 
oat  of  a  mural  crown  inscribed  with  the  word  *Sala- 
mancai'  a  demi•lioI^  regardant  quitte  de  saqg*  in 


the  mouth  and  sinister  paw  an  eagle,  or  standard 
reversed,  the  staff  broken,  intcndcil  to  represent  the 
French  standard  taken  by  the  said  fifth  division  of 
his  majesty's  army  in  the  said  ever-memorable  battle 
of  Salamanca,  to  be  borne  and  used  w  ith  the  motto 
'Badajos,'  by  the  said  Sir  James  Leith,  ami  by  his 
descendants,  as  a  memorial  to  them  ami  to  Iks 
majesty's  lieloved  subjects  in  general,  of  the  sense 
which  his  royal  highness  entertains  of  his  loyalty, 
ability,  and  valour;  pn^vided  the  said  armorial  dis> 
tinction  be  first  duly  exemplified,  according  to  the 
law  of  arms."  The  hero  of  Badajos  and  Sammanca, 
for  so  he  is  virtually  acknowledged  to  be  by  this  mark 
of  royal  favour,  was  also  pcmiittcd  to  wear  the 
insignia  of  an  honorary  kr.i^ht-conimander  of  the 
Portuguese  royal  military  onier  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword,  conferred  upon  him  as  a  mark  of  distinction 
for  his  bravery  by  the  government  of  that  country. 

In  April,  1813,  the  sub)ect  of  oar  memoin  from 
the  effects  of  the  Waldieren  fever,  v^iich  he  still  fdt, 
and  the  severe  wound  which  he  had  received,  was 
oliligcd  to  retire  to  England.  Subsequently  to  this 
perio<l  the  British  army,  under  its  renowned  leader 
the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  took  the  offensive,  and 
defeated  the  army  of  the  south,  the  army  of  Portugal, 
and  the  armv  of  the  centre,  under  Marshal  Jourdan 
in  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  oomi  [>ellcd  Joseph 
Bonapurte,  who  had  been  crowned  King  of  Spain, 
to  retire  and  quit  that  country.  The  marquis  was 
successful  in  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  resumed 
the  siege  of  San  Scltastian,  which  had  iKcti  inter- 
rupted by  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  San  Sebastian 
is  situat«i  in  a  peninsula,  on  the  extremity  of  which 
rises  a  conical  rock,  of  remarkable  appearance,  called 
Monte  Oisdk^  where  the  castle  stapds,  distinctly 
separated  mnn  the  town  by  an  outer  fine  of  defence. 
The  town,  previously  to  the  'tcge,  contained  a  large 
jwpulalion;  its  northern  wail  l>eing  washed  by  the 
river  Urumea,  the  southern  by  the  sea;  and  the 
western  defences  consist  of  a  double  line  of  works. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  possessed  a 
ganison  ot  4000  troops.  The  siege  had  l»een  com- 
menced by  the  fifth  divirion  of  the  army  and  two 
Portugtiese  brigades,  under  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
Thomas  Graham;  but  it  was  not  till  the  23d  of  July 
that  two  breaches,  one  of  them  lOO  feet  in  lcni;tli, 
had  been  effected,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
take  the  citadel,  and  the  British  were  driven  back, 
after  they  had  penetrated  into  the  town,  with  the 
loss  of  900  men.  Lord  Wellington  ordered  another 
assault,  after  reconnoitring  the  Incaches  on  the  ^lat 
of  August,  and  as  Sir  James  Leith  had  now  joined 
the  army,  the  immediate  command  of  the  st.  was 
intrusted  to  this  brave  officer.  The  sea-wall  havmg 
been  levelled  to  the  ground,  the  storming  commenced 
at  the  two  breaches,  which  were  in  the  same  curtain, 
at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  fall  of  the  tide 
had  left  the  wall  dry;  and  in  approaching  there  wot 
but  one  point  where  it  was  possible  to  enter,  as  the 
inside  of  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  curtain  formed 
a  i>cr]>endicu!ar  scarp  of  at  least  twenty  feet  to  the 
level  of  ihe  streets,  and  ever)' point  which  bore  u]ion 
the  narrow  passage  w.as  covered  with  men  protected 
by  intrenchments  and  traverses,  who  poured  their 
destructive  and  successful  fire  upon  the  assailants  as 
they  approadied.  Many  volunteers  from  the  other 
divisions  of  the  army  had  joined  the  fifth  division, 
and  notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  the  troop*,  and 
the  judicious  arrangements  of  .Sir  James  Leith,  as 
they  advanced  they  were  mowed  down  like  grass  by 
the  musketry  of  the  defenders,  particularly  from  the 
homwork,  and  the  shell  and  grape-shot  from  the 
batteries  of  the  castle.  The  stoim  had  now  become 
adespemteonej  bat  the  presence  of  their  coounander. 
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SIR  JAMES  LEITH. 


who  stooij  in  a  commandinj^  and  most  exposed  sitiii-  ' 
tii>n,  alx^ut  thirty  yariis  in  .nivancc  of  the  dcbouche 
from  the  trenches,  and  who  conducted  the  attack 
in  a  truly  heroic  style,  inspired  them  with  unshaken 
confidence  as  they  threaded  their  way  through  the 
lasgB  masses  of  the  wall  thrown  down  1^  the  explo« 
slon  of  two  mines;  and  General  Robinson's  brigade 
ailv.niiced  tc)  the  Ijreach,  although  for  a  lon;^'  time  no  ' 
one  outlived  the  attempt  to  ^'ain  the  ridj^c  of  the 
wail.  As  lliL-y  I'deil  .Oiwards  they  stuinble<i  over 
their  prostrate  coin|)anionsi  and  jjrcat  was  the 
slaughter,  that  Sir  Jam«W«Sob]igetl  to  send  a  staff 
ofhcer  with  directions  tO  ICHWve  the  dead  and  the 
dymg  for  the  passage  of  the  troops.  About  the  same 
time  Sir  James  I^eith  was  thrown  to  the  earth  in  an 
Insensible  state  by  the  rctx>und  of  a  i>!unging  shot 
which  had  struck  the  pruun  1;  but  refusing  to  quit 
the  ficlii,  he  continued  to  issue  his  orders  in  his 
usual  precise  and  energetic  manner,  and  while  he  was 
himself  stooping  to  the  ground  cheered  forward  his 
troom. 

major-general  Hay's  diviaon,  consisting  of  the 
royals,  9th  and  38th  regiments,  and  a  column  of 
Portuguese  infantry,  forded  tl»e  L'rumea,  and  reached 
the  lesser  breach,  under  a  very  heavy  and  destructive 
fire.  The  British  had  persevered  under  a  nv>st  mur- 
derous shower  of  round  sliot,  grai>e,  and  musketry, 
to  ferae  an  entrance  into  the  town  for  two  hours; 
and  General  Robinson's  brig^e  bad  ascended  to 
the  crest,  .where  be  was  severely  wounded,  whilst 
a  fire  of  artillery  had  been  directed  3L.'niiist  the 
curtain,  passing  only  a  few  feet  over  tlu-ir  heatls 
on  t!ie  breach,  which  produced  an  immediate  and 
advantageous  effect.  But  although  the  exterior  wall 
was  completely  beaten  do«m,  together  with  the  houses 
fronting  the  interior,  the  inner  retaining  wall,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  cnttnin,  was  as 
perfect  and  perpendiatlar  as  at  first,  varj-ing  from 
sixteen  to  thirty-five  feet  of  altitude  from  the  level  of 
the  town.  I'orty-sevcn  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance 
playing  from  the  choffrcs  and  hills  over  the  heads 
of  the  British  troops,  a  mode  of  attack  which  evinced 
the  resolution  and  self-confidence  of  Colonel  Dickson 
and  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who  had  recourse  to  it,  as 
well  •$  the  skill  of  the  British  aitUkiy,  dispened 
the  fire  of  musketry,  soon  dismounted  all  the  guns 

but  two,  and  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  enemy 
back.  Ti>  descend  into  the  town  by  the  breaches 
was  }et  found  impracticable,  for  the  enemy  had 
constructc<l  traverses,  behind  whicit  were  stationed 
French  grenadiers,  who  put  to  death  in  lal^the 
gallant  soldiers  as  they  attempted  the  passage,  cap- 
able of  admitting  only  one  at  a  time;  and  yet 
their  commander  was  convinced,  and  by  his  personal 
courage  had  shown  that  he  was  so,  that  British 
tri )■>]),  were  invincible,  and  won!  1  do  what  human 
power  could  accomplish.  A  gieat  explosion  h.id 
taken  place  along  the  line  of  the  wall,  of  fire-liarrels, 
live  shells,  and  hand-grenades,  which  had  been 
placed  in  rear  of  the  traverses  by  the  besieged,  and 
cleared  it  of  the  enemy.  Under  the  panic  occasioned  I 
by  this  catastrophe,  the  soldiers  of  General  Hay's 
brigade,  now  commanded  by  Colonel  (Jrevdle,  the 
Royal  Scots,  and  91  h  regiment,  under  C'olonel 
Cameron,  entered  by  the  passage  .along  the  curtain, 
dose  to  the  exterior  wall,  which  was  capable  of 
,  admitting  only  one  at  a  time;  and  charging  the  enemy 
at  the  pmnt  of  the  bayonet,  down  the  flight  of  steps 
which  fed  from  the  catalfer  bastion,  enterra  the  town, 
and  maintained  their  ground.  Sir  Tames  Lcith,  who 
had  long  directed  the  progress  of  the  assault  from 
the  strand  at  no  great  'li^taiit  o  from  the  great  breach, 
and  who  was  completely  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
cneoqrt  ^lAvit  ia  the  «a  of  diiccting.additioiMl  sup. 


port  from  the  trenches,  had  before  this  time  been 
wounded  by  the  burst itig  of  a  shell  near  him,  which 
broke  his  arm  in  two  places,  tearing  the  flesh  from 
his  left  hand,  and  was  reluctantly  carried  from  the 
field,  after  fainting  from  loaa  of  blood.  In  passing 
through  the  trenches  he  was  recognized  by  the  9tn 
regiment,  whose  dangers  he  had  so  often  shared,  who 
<pontane''.usly  cried  out,  tliat  they  shui;!<i  not  return 
until  the  lilih  division  was  cri>wned  with  victory,  and 
the  citadel  of  .^au  Sebastian  was  taken.  .*-0'>n  .iftrr- 
wards  Sir  Kicliard  I'  letcher,  the  chief  engineer,  who 
had  continued  with  Sir  James  <iuriiig  the  siege,  was 
killed  by  a  musket-ball,  which  pierced  his  heart. 

The  command  was  now  taken  by  Major-general 
Hay,  who  conducted  with  ability  the  attack  to  the 
last;  and  the  issue  was  no  longer  doubtful,  for  the 
troops  easily  rushing  forward,  the  honiwork  w.s 
carried;  the  ruined  fragments  of  the  houses  poured 
forth  the  assailants;  the  Portuguese  detachments 
carried  the  lesser  breach;  and  although  the  com- 
mander  of  the  biave  garrison,  General  Roy,  had 
raised  traverses  across  the  streets,  which  were  de- 
femled  by  cannon,  one  street  was  taken  after  another, 
till  the  allies  gradually  gained  ]>  ■s^e^-ion  of  the  town, 
and  at  tliree  o'clock  this  auful  and  murderoui 
struggle  terminated,  which  had  raged  wiih  un.Tbalcd 
fury  during  a  period  of  four  hours,  and  was  main- 
tained by  both  parties  with  desperate  gallantly  and 
resolution. 

A  baibarons  scene  of  pillage  and  plunder  now 

took  place,  unworthy  of  the  British  name  and  the 
high  character  of  her  soldiers;  while  on  the  iSth  of 
.Septrnil>er  the  castle  surreiulcreil,  .and  thus  the  allies 
obtained  possession  of  this  northern  Gibraltar  of 
Spain,  as  it  has  been  termed,  with  the  k»  of  500 
kdle<l  and  1500  woonded. 

Sir  James  Leith  remained  fertwomonfhs  in  the 
country,  trusting  that  an  early  recovery  would  per- 
mit  him  to  resume  his  command;  but  it  was  at  lenglh 
found  more  advisnlile  to  rttuni  to  T'ligland,  uluch 
he  did  in  November.  He  w.as  now  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies  and  cajv 
tain-general  of  the  Leeward  Islands^  and,  sailing  to 
assume  his  important  duties,  arrived  at  Baibadoca 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1814.  TherevolntigoMyipirit 
which  broke  out  in  France  on  the  restoration  of 

Napoleon  soon  extended  itself  to  tlie  Frencli  i-!nnds 
in  thc\S\^t  Indies,  and  Martinique  and  Ciu-idaliiupc, 
«  hu  h  Sir  James  hail  restored  to  the  crown  of  France, 
now  at  peace  with  Britain,  soon  manifested  symptoms 
of  revolt.  The  former,  agreeably  to  instructions 
was  kept  in  awe  by  the  peaence  of  2000  British 
troops,  whidi  were  bndea  at  Fort  Royal;  but  at 
(Juadaloupe  the  tricoloured  flag  was  soon  displayeil, 
and  the  entire  colony  declared  for  the  cnipcror. 
Transjxirts,  conveying  I  tooiss,  annnunitiun.  and  stores, 
immediately  sailed  from  Barbadocs,  and  landed  at 
Saintes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guadaloupe,  which 
is  upwards  of  aoo  miles  in  drcumference,  and  coa> 
tains  a  population  of  I  ic^ooo  people.  PrqMuatioos 
for  war  were  then  made,  and  Marie-^ljnata  was 
secured  by  a  detachment  of  troops.  The  Comte  de 
Linois,  the  l'"rench  governor,  who  had  organize*!  a 
large  body  of  militia,  anil  never  Ixrlievcd  that  the 
French  army  could  be  ready  for  action  lx;forc  the 
commencement  of  the  hurricane  months  was  some- 
what taken  by  surprise;  and  the  commander  of  the 
forces  having  despatched  800  of  the  York, rangers 
near  Pautrizel,  and  an  additional  reinforoeraent,  they 
drove  the  enemy  from  Dolet.  Captain  T.citli  Il.iy, 
aid-de-camp  to  .Sir  James  l.eith,  obtained  possession 
of  Mome  IJoucannier,  a  height  which  commanded 
their  position  at  Palmiste,  from  which  they  were  dia* 
lodged,  nqodl J  pMMed  ihdr  rear  new  Mont  Hood* 
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ktid  the  heavy  rains  being  now  scl  in,  on  the  loth  of 
Augxist  Sir  James  Leilh  was  prepared  to  give  battle, 
wben  they  agreed  to  capitulate  and  surrender  the 
island. 

As  a  reward  for  these  important  services,  the 
privy-council  voteil  /^2000  for  the  purchase  of  a 
sword,  and  the  K.111^  of  France,  as  a  mark  of  the 
sense  which  he  entertained  of  his  threat  real,  ability, 
and  bravery,  conferred  upon  him  the  i^rand  cordon 
of  the  order  of  Military  Merit.  The  object  of  these 
hononn  wax  loon,  however,  to  he  hneniible  to  the 
pleasure  which  they  were  calculated  to  bestow.  His 
constitution,  shaken  by  the  wounds  which  he  had 
rcceivevl,  sank  under  the  sultry  climate  of  the  W  est 
Indies;  and  he  dic<l  of  fever,  after  six  day;.'  illness, 
on  the  1 6th  of  October,  1816. 

Sir  James  Leith  is  Invarioblyallowed  to  rankamonc 
the  very  highest  of  theexeellent  officers  who  leoonded 
the  efforts  of  Wellinj^nn  during  the  Peninsular  con- 
test, an<I  to  whom  that  illustrious  commander,  who 
has  now  f<  ill  iw  ci  so  m.my  of  his  ci^mpanions  in  arms 
to  the  grave,  wa$  himself  the  readiest  to  attribute 
the  better  ahaie  of  the  soccess  which  attciided  him 
in  those  memomble  campalgnab  He  possessed  all 
the  cpnlitles  which  form  a  great  military  character 
—  intrepidity  unlxiunded,  or  bounded  only  by  the 
souncliicsa  of  his  jn<l^nient;  skill  in  taking  advantage 
of  every  contiiigcncy;  and  a  i.;oii;iis  for  contriving, 
as  well  as  perseverance  and  dexterity  in  executing, 
the  most  brilliant  enterprises.  To  all  the«;  charac- 
teristics Sir  James  adtied  that  spirit  of  humanity 
which  ibfnts  the  crownlDg  grace  of  thia»  even  more 
peculiarly  than  any  otherj  professioa. 

IS8LIE,  Alexander,  the  celebrated  military 
leader  of  the  Covenanters  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.,  created  Lord  Balgomc,  and  afterwards 
Earl  of  Leven,  was  the  son  of  Caotain  doom  Leslie 
of  Balgonic,  by  his  wife  Anne,  a  daughter  of  Stewart 
of  H.illechin.  Of  the  ])l;icc  of  his  birth,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  his  etlucation,  little  can  l>c  said  with  certainty. 
Spaliling  says  he  was  born  in  Halveny,  which  (ionlon 
01  Straloch  afhrms  was  never  possessed  by  the  Leslies, 
and  of  course,  according  to  him,  could  not  be  the 

«ce  of  his  baith.   This  he  supposes  to  have  been 
llich,  which  lies  over  against  Bolveny,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  water  of  Fiddich;  or  perhaps  Kininvie, 
which  lie^  .1  niilc  to  the  north  of  TullRh,  on  tlie  s.ime  | 
w.itiT  of  I  id  ill!).     (lordon  adds,  lh:il  he  a  1 

natural  son  of  Kininvie's,  and  that  his  nurther,  during 
her  pregnancy,  could  eat  nothing  Imi  wheat  bread, 
and  drink  nolhii^  but  wine,  which  Kininvie  allowe<l 
her  to  be  provided  with,  although  she  wns  nothing 
but  a  common  servant."  Tliere  is,  however,  much 
reason  to  suj^pose  that  this  account  of  his  birth  is 
only  a  cav.-ilier  fiction. 

Educateil  for  the  military  profession,  Ix'slie  very 
early  in  life  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
regiment  of  Horatio  Lord  de  Vere.  then  employed 
in  Holland  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Bitch  in  fighting 
for  their  liberties,  .against  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Spain.  In  this  service  he  acquitted  himself  with 
singular  bravery,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  a 
skilful  officer.  He  afterwards,  along  with  many 
thousands  of  his  countrj-men,  passed  into  the  service 
of  Sweden,  under  Gustavns  Adolphus*  by  whom, 
after  many  heroic  achievements,  he  was  promotei^to 
the  rank  of  ficld-manhal,  with  the  appvobatioa  of 
the  whole  army. 

In  the  year  1628  he  dcfentled  Stralsund,  which 
was  besieged  by  the  whole  force  of  the  lmi>cri.\lists, 
at  that  lime  masters  of  all  Germany,  that  fortress 
eic^ed.  Here  he  acquitted  himself  with  the 
tttoKMt  bravery  and  skill   The  pbgue  had  alicady 


broken  out  in  the  city,  and  the  outworks  were  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition;  yet  be  compelled  Count 
Walleostein,  with  a  formidable  army  and  flushed 
with  vietoiy,  to  raise  the  siege,  after  having  sustained 

a  severe  loss.  The  citizens  of  Stralsund  were  so 
sensible  of  the  services  of  the  fu  ld  niarshal  on  this 
occasion,  that  they  made  him  a  h.-indsome  present, 
and  h.id  mctlals  struck  to  perjK'tuatc  their  gratitude, 
and  the  honour  of  their  deliverer.  In  the  year  1635 
be  had  charters  granted  to  him,  his  wife,  and  son, 
of  the  barony  of  Balgonie,  and  other  landl  in  the 
counties  of  Fife,  Berw  ick,  and  Roxburgh.  He  was 
at  this  time  serving  in  Ixjwer  Saxony.  In  the  year 
1639,  when  the  Covenanters  were  ru  i  ai  iiiL;  lo  u  -ist 
their  sovereign  in  the  field,  Leslie  returned  from 
Sweden,  where  he  had  continued  after  the  death  of 
Gustavus  in  the  service  of  Christina.  "This  Leslie," 
says  Spalding,  "having  coiKjuest  from  nought  wealth 
and  honour,  resolved  to  come  home  to  liis  native 
country  of  Scotland  and  settle  himself  beside  his 
chief,  the  Karl  of  R<ithes,  as  he  <lid  indeed,  and 
bought  fair  lands  in  Fife;  hut  the  earl  foreseeing  the 
troubles,  whereof  himself  w.as  one  of  the  principal 
b^ginner%  took  hold  of  this  Leslie,  who  was  both 
wise  and  stout,  acqtiainted  him  with  the  plot,  and 
had  his  advice  for  the  fuitheiance  thereof  to  bit 

I>ower." 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  forth*  Covenanters 
that  the  oppressions  to  which  they  had  been  subjected, 
and  the  persecutions  that  were  evidently  preparing 
for  them,  were  w«dl  known  on  the  Continent,  where 
thousands  of  their  fellow-countrymen  had  been  shed- 
ding their  blootl  in  the  defence  of  the  religion  and 
lilierties  of  their  fellow- l'rt>teslants,  and  excited  the 
dt-LjiLsi  interest  in  t!ieir  favour.  Leslie  had  un- 
doubtedly been  invitc<l  home,  and  he  brought  a 
number  of  his  count r)-men  along  with  him,  who, 
having  perilled  their  lives  for  the  same  cause  among 
foreigners,  could  not  reasonably  lie  considered  as  in« 
dilTereiU  to  its  SUCCess  atnon^  thi  ir  own  countrymen. 
Half  a  century  had,  for  the  first  time  since  it  was  a 
nation,  ]iasse<l  over  Scotland  withur.t  .tii}  thing  hkc 
gfiieral  warfare.  The  people  had,  in  a  gre.it  measure, 
lice  line  unaccustomed  to  its  hardshipsand  its  dangers, 
and  the  chiefuins,  such  as  had  been  abroad  excepted, 
were  unacquuntra  with  its  practice,  and  ignorant  of 
its  details.  This  defect,  by  the  return  of  so  many 
w  lio  had  lieen  in  llie  wars  of  Gustavus,  was  amply 
su|!])licd.  I.e-«lie  was,  by  tlie  committee  of  estates, 
appointed  to  the  chief  command;  -manyof  hisfellow- 
ad  venturers  of  less  celebrity,  yet  well  acquainted  with 
military  details  and  the  equipment  of  an  army,  were 
dispersed  throughout  the  country,  where  they  were 
employc<l  in  training  tliemihfin,  which  in  those  days 
comprehen<led  cver\'  man  that  \*.is  .aide  to  hear  arms 
f:oiii  the  age  fjf  sixteen  to  sixt)'.  I!y  these  means, 
together  with  a  manifesto  by  the  Tables  (committees 
of  the  four  estates  assembled  at  Edinburgh),  entitled 
StaU  9/  Uu  (h$etHQHt  and  Heuoiu  far  Defnuivt  War^ 
which  was  circulated  so  as  to  meet  the  eye  or  the  ear 
(if  <  vi  r.  individual  in  the  nation,  -  the  Covenanters 
were  in  a  state  of  preparation  greatly  superior  to  tlic 
king,  though  he  had  been  meditating  hostditics  long 
before  he  declared  them.  Though  now  an  old  man, 
little  in  stature,  and  defonned  in  person,  Leslie  ViS 
possessed  of  ceaseless  activity,  as  well  as  consum* 
mate  skill;  and  in  both  he  was  powerfully  seconded 
by  the  zeal  of  the  pcojde  in  general.  l'",arlv  apprise  d 
of  the  iir.entiiiiis  of  (  h.arles,  he  so  niana^eil  mall'-rs 
as  to  rend'.  r  them  entirely  nuL;atory.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  latter,  while  he  advanced  with  his  main 
force  u]x>n  his  ancient  kingdom  by  the  eastern 
marches  to  enter  it  previously,  or  at  least  simul- 
taneously, on  the  western  sid^  with  n  body  of 
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Highlanders  and  Trisfi,  and  lijr  the  Firth  of  Forth 

with  a  strnn;^  ciivisioii  of  hi*;  F.nj^Iish  army,  under 
liis  conHm-s>ii iiici  ihc  Duke  of  I laniilton.  To  meet 
this  rt>niii(ial)lc  array  everything  that  lay  within  the 
compacts  of  their  limited  means  was  prepared  by  the 
CovenailtefS.  Military  committees  were  a|)pointed 
tor  overjr  county,  who  were  to  see  to  the  asxmbUng 
and  tnunng  of  the  militia  generally,  and  to  forward 
to  the  army  such  levies  ana  such  supplies  as  might 
he  from  time  to  time  demanded.  Smiths  were  every- 
where put  in  requisition  fur  tin.-  fahrication  of 
muskets,  carbines,  ]Kjlf-a\es,  Lochnlier-axcs,  and 
hllberts;  raagaziiiC'i  to  ^upjily  tin-  troops  were  aUo 
pnmded;  and  to  call  them  together  when  occasion 
should  require  beacons  were  provided,  aad  placed 
in  every  shire.  Arms  to  the  amoant  of  JObOOO  stand 
were  provided  from  Holland,  hi  addition  to  those  of 
home  manubctarei  and  a  foundry  for  cannon  was 
established  in  the  Potter  Row,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  suburbs,  now  a  street  <>{  Kiliiiluir^^h,  I.ciili,  the 
port  of  the  capital,  was,  however,  still  defenceless; 
but,  aware  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  proposed  to 
land  there  with  hostile  intentions,  it  was  immediately 
resolved  to  put  the  place  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
The  plan  of  a  new  fort,  the  old  defences  of  the  town 
being  in  ruins,  was  laid  down  by  Sir  Alexander 
Hamilton,  wlio  acted  as  enginci-r  to  l.i-slic;  and 
several  thousands  came  spontaneously  forward  to 
assist  in  its  erection.  Noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
citizens — men,  women,  and  children— even  ladies  of 
quality — daimeil  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  forward- 
in^  the  good  work*  and  in  less  than  a  week  it  was 
finished,  and  the  security  of  Edinburgh  was  considered 
complete.  Alon^;  the  coast  of  Fife,  too,  every  town 
was  surrounded  witli  batteries  mounted  with  cannon 
GMTied  on  shore  from  the  sl)ips;  and  with  the  cxcc]>- 
tlon  of  Inchkeith  and  Indicohn,  which  were  some- 
how neglected,  there  w  as  not  a  resting-place  in  the 
Firth  nr  «n  enemy  till  be  should  win  it  at  the  point 
of  the  pike. 

In  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  lying  in 
Yarmouth  Rfnds,  was  commanded  to  sail  for  the 
Forth.  ai;<l  h)  all  or  any  means  to  "create  an  awful 
diversion."  His  first  sail  was  no  sooner  discovered 
as  a  speck  in  the  distant  horizon,  than  the  beacons 
were  in  a  blaze  from  the  one  extremity  of  the  oountxy 
to  the  other,  and  ere  he  approached  the  shores  of 
Leith  they  were  lined  by  upwards  of  20,000  intrepid 
defenders,  among  whom  was  his  own  mother, 
mounted  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  her  vassals, 
with  a  pair  of  pistols  in  the  liolsters  b^  fore  l»cr,  with 
wliich  she  declared  she  would  shoot  her  son  with 
her  owu  hand  the  moment  he  set  a  hostile  foot  on 
shore.  Hamilton  now  found  tiiat  he  could  do  nothing. 
The  troops  on  l)oard  his  fleet  did  not  exceed  5000 
men,  all  raw  young  )>easanls  miserably  sea-sick,  and 
many  of  ihem  labouring  under  thcsmall-pox.  Instead 
of  attempting  h<Jstilc  operations,  he  laiuled  his  men 
upon  the  islands  of  Inclikeith  and  Inchcolm,  which 
scr%'ed  him  for  hospitals,  and  contented  himself  with 
sending  into  the  town«coandl  some  more  of  Charles' 
proclamations^  which  were  promised  to  be  laid  be- 
foK  the  states,  who  were  expected  to  meet  in  a  few 
days.  This,  as  the  measure  of  their  obctlicnce, 
Hamilton  was  for  the  time  obliged  to  accept.  Of 
this  circumstance,  with  the  strength  which  they 
musteretl,  he  failed  not  to  acquaint  his  master,  ad- 
vising him  at  the  same  time  to  negotiate.  — W  e  are 
not  detailing  the  history  of  the  war,  but  the  part 
performed  in  it  by  an  indivkluAl,  or  we  should  have 
stated  that  Arg)  le  had  been  sent  to  the  west,  where 
he  had  8eize<l  upon  the  castle  of  Brodick  in  Arnin, 
where  the  Karl  of  Antrim  was  to  have  first  headed 
his  lri»h  bands,  in  con»ei:^ucuce  of  which  they  were 


for  n  time  nnahle  to  eome  forwaid.  The  castle  of 

Dombarton  had  also  been  sei/al  by  a  master  stroke 
of  policy,  as  that  of  Edinburgh  now  was  by  the  same 
in  war.  In  the  afternotju  of  tlie  2y\  of  MarLh,  Leslie 
himself,  with  a  few  companies  which  he  had  been, 
according  to  his  usual  cu^-tom,  training  in  the  outer 
courtyard  of  Holyruod  House,  some  of  which  he 
secretly  disposed  in  closes  at  the  head  of  the  Castle 
Hill,  approached  to  the  exterior  gate  of  the  castle, 
where  he  called  a  parit  y  with  the  captain  or  governor, 
demanding  to  be  admitted.  This  being  refnscil,  he 
seemed  to  retire  from  the  gale,  when  a  iH;tard  vtliich 
he  had  hung  against  it  burst  and  laid  it  open.  The 
inner  gate  was  instantly  assadcd  with  axes,  and  scal- 
ing-ladders were  applied  to  the  wall,  by  which  (he 
Covenanters  ninea  immediate  admission;  while  the 
garrison,  panie-stmek  with  the  sudden  explosion  and 
the  vigour  of  (I'.r  ntiack,  surrcn<lered  witlunit  nfTering 
any  resistance.  The  castles  of  Daikeitli,  I'ouglas^ 
and  Strathavcn  in  Clydesdale,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
castles  of  the  kingdom,  with  (he  exception  of  that 
of  Carlaverock,  were  seized  in  the  same  manner. 
Huntly,  who  was  making  dispositions  in  the  north 
to  side  wlfli  Chatles^  had  also  in  the  interim  been 
kidnapped  by  Montrose,  so  that  he  had  actually  not 
the  shadow  of  a  party  in  the  whole  kingdom.  To- 
wards llie  end  of  May,  the  king  Inginning  to  move 
from  York,  where  he  had  fi.xeil  hjs  head-quarters, 
towards  the  north,  the  army  under  Leslie  was  onlcrcd 
southward  to  meet  him.  The  final  muster  of  the 
army  previous  to  the  march  took  place  on  the  Links 
of  T.eith,  on  the  aoth  of  Mav,  1639,  when  from 
i2,uoo  to  16,000  men  made  tncir  np|)carancc,  well 
anncd  in  the  German  fashion,  and  commaii<ie<l  by 
native  officers,  whom  they  rt-|  ccted  .ts  their  natural 
superiors,  or  by  their  own  couii;r)nu-n  cclcbraUHl 
for  their  hardihood  and  that  expcncncc  in  militaiy 
alSiirs  which  they  had  acquired  abroad.  With  tM 
exception  of  one  German  tnmpeter  there  was  not 
a  fbreisner  among  them:  all  were  Scotsmen,  brought 
immeamtdy  from  the  hearths  and  the  altars  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  war  to  defend.  The  private 
men  were,  for  the  most  part,  ploughmen  from  the 
western  counties;  stout  r^istici  whose  bodies  were 
rendered  muscular  by  healthy  exercise,  and  whose 
minds  were  onlted  tiy  the  purest  feelings  of  patriot- 
ism and  religion.  It  was  on  this  day  that  they  were 
properly  constituted  an  ormy  by  having  the  articles 
of  war  read  to  them.  These  had  been  drawn  out 
by  Leslie  with  the  advice  of  the  Tables,  after  the 
model  of  those  of  Cu-tavus  Adol|)hus,  and  a  pr.nteii 
copy  of  them  was  dclivereil  to  every  indiviihial 
soldier.  The  general  him--<lf,  at  the  same  time, 
took  an  oath  to  the  estates,  acknowledging  himself 
in  all  things  liable  both  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
censnre.  Leslie  had  hy  this  time  acquired  not  only 
tho  rr  ]u  ct  and  confidence,  but  the  Invc.  of  the  whole 
conuunniiy,  by  the  judgment  with  which  all  his 
measures  were  taken,  and  the  real  he  displayed  In 
the  cause;  a  zeal,  the  sincerity  of  which  was  SufB- 
cienlly  atteste<l  by  the  fame  of  his  exploits  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  the  scan  which  he  bore  on  his  penon 
in  consequence  of  these  exploits.  He  wasdeliMmcd, 
old,  and  mean  in  his  appearance;  but  the  consum- 
mate skill  which  he  displayed,  and  the  piety  of  his 
deportment,  rendered  him,  according  to  liaiUie,  \»ho 
was  along  with  him,  a  more  popular  and  resp-cctcd 
general  than  Scotland  had  ever  enjoyed  in  the  most 
warlike  and  lieloved  of  her  kings.  With  the  van  of 
this  amiy,  w  hich  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  military 
amy  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  I^eslie  marched  fat 
the  Dorders  on  the  2lst  of  May,  the  main  body  fbl- 
lowing  him  in  order.  He  was  abundantly  supplied 
on  his  march,  and  at  cvciy  bucc<:^ive  ^tagc  found 
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that  Us  number;  wen  iBCreased,  and  his  stock  of 
provisions  becoming  more  ample.  TIte  fiist  ni^it 
lie  reached  Haddington,  the  teeond  Dwdiar,  md  Bie 
third  Donglass,  a  strong  castle  at  the  east  end  of 
Lammennoor,  where  he  hahed  and  threw  tip  some 
intrenchments.  <  harlis  in  the  moainiinc  advanced 
to  the  borders,  intlul^ing  in  the  most  perfect  assur- 
ance of  driving  the  Scottish  iiisuq^cnts  before  him. 
Learning  from  his  spies,  however,  that  they  were 
vrithin  a  day's  march  of  him,  and  so  well  marshalled 
that  the  resolt  of  a  oonteat  would  be  at  best  doubt- 
ful,  he  ordered  a  trumpet  to  be  sent  with  letters  from 

hirn%elf  to  the  Scottish  army,  conveying  ovcrliire  ;  of 
a  frir;niily  nature,  but  forbidiiing  tlicm  to  apjiroach 
withm  ten  miles  of  his  camp,  ami  on  this  lU-nionstra- 
tion  of  their  temporal  obctlience  promising  that  all 
their  just  supplications  should  be  granted.  Finding 
them  diuxi«ed  to  an  amicable  agreement,  Charla 
advaneed  his  camp  to  the  Bifks,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  and  directed  the  Earl  of  Holland,  his  general 
of  horse,  to  proceed  \vitl>  thirteen  troops  of  cavalry, 
3000  foot,  and  a  number  of  field-piecL-s,  to  drive 
some  regiments  of  the  Covenanters  which  had  been 
stationed  at  Kelso  and  Jedburgh  under  Colonel 
Robert  Monro,  for  the  protection  of  the  borders, 
from  their  station,  as  being  withbi  die  limits  stipn- 
lated  with  the  noblemen  who  commanded  the  main 
body.  Procee<ling.  in  the  execution  of  his  order,  to 
Dunse,  the  first  town  that  lay  in  his  way  within  the 
Scottish  border,  the  liarl  of  Holland  found  it  totally 
<k'serted  of  its  inhabitants,  except  a  very  few,  who 
heard  him  read  a  proclamation  declaring  the  whole 
Scottish  nation,  especially  all  who  were  in  arms  and 
did  not  immediately  l«r  them  down,  tiaitoRs.  Pro- 
ceeding westward  to  lubob  and  having  reached  a 
height  overlooking  th^tOWn,  he  found  the  Scottish 
troops  in  the  act  of  being  drawn  out  to  receive  him. 
Startled  at  their  a])pearance,  II'iUliii  I  sent  forward 
a  trumpeter,  to  commaml  ilicm  to  retire,  according 
to  the  promise  of  their  leaders.  His  messenger  was 
met  bj  a  stem  demand  wtiose  trumpeter  he  was,and 
on  answering  that  he  was  Lord  Holland's,  was  told 
that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  be  gone.  I>isplcased 
with  this  rccc])tion  of  his  missionary,  his  lordship 
ordered  a  retreat,  and  the  Scottisli  soldiers  were  «  ith 
difficulty  restrained  from  pursuing  them  to  their 
camp.  What  share  I.eslie  had  in  the  proposed  sub- 
mission to  Charles  is  not  known;  but  he  no  sooner 
heard  of  tfie  above  aflair  than  he  broke  up  his  es- 
carapment  at  Dunglass  and  set  forward  to  Dunse, 
where  he  ordered  Monro  to  join  him.  Finding  here 
an  excellent  position  commanding  both  ru.Til>  to 
Edinburgh,  he  formctl  his  camp  on  the  law  behind 
the  town,  where  he  coulti  see  the  royal  camp  at 
Birks,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  This  move- 
ment was  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  English, 
whose  camp  Leslie^  had  he  been  left  to  himself  would 
most  probably  have  surprised  and  secured  with  all 
that  was  in  it.  Charles  himself,  walking  out  after 
an  alarm  from  the  .Scottish  army,  was  the  lir>l  to 
descry  their  encampment  on  I)iiiise  I. aw,  and  he 
rightly  estimated  their  number  to  be  from  16,000  to 
iCooomcn;  they  were  soon,  however,  increased  to 
34,000  by  the  reinfoicemeiits  that  hastened  up  to 
them  on  the  report  of  the  English  incursions  at 
Dunse  and  Kelso;  and  never  was  an  army  led  to  the 
field  better  appointed,  or  compose<l  of  better  mate- 
rial-.. "  It  would  have  done  your  heart  good,"  sai<l 
an  eye-witness,  "to  have  cast  your  eyes  athwart  our 
brave  and  rich  hills  as  oft  as  I  did,  with  great  con- 
tentment  and  joy.  Our  hill  was  garnished  on  the 
top  toward  the  south  and  east  with  our  mounted 
cannon,  well  near  to  forty,  great  and  small.  Our 
regiment  lay  OD  the  sides;  the  crowners  [superior 


officers  of  regiments]  lay  in  canvas  lodges,  hu^e  and 
wide;  their  captains  about  them  in  lesser  oneaj  the 
sohfiem  about  all  in  huts  of  timber,  covered  with 

divot  or  stmw.  Over  every  captain's  tent  door 
waved  the  flag  of  his  company,  blue,  with  the  arms 
of  Scotland  wrought  in  gold,  with  the  inscription 
'For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant.'  I^eslie  himself 
lay  in  the  castle  of  Dunse,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
whence  he  issued  regularly  evenr  night,  rode  round 
the  camp,  and  saw  the  watms  regularly  set." 
Tfarau^iottt  the  whole  army  there  was  the  most 
perfect  harmony  of  opinion,  Iioth  as  to  matters  of 
civil  and  cci  li',-.asii<  al  ;iolity;  and  there  was  a 
fervour  in  the  cause  they  had  undertaken,  that 
burned  .-in  equal  t'amc  in  the  bosom  of  the 

peasant  and  the  peer.  The  latter  tcMjk  their  full 
share  in  all  the  fatigues  of  the  camp;  slept,  like 
the  common  soldiers,  in  their  boots  and  cloaks 
on  the  hare  ground;  and  in  their  intercourse  with 
their  inferiors  use<l  the  l.inguagc  of  affection  and 
frien<isliip,  rather  than  that  of  command.  Ministers 
of  the  gos]iel  attended  the  camp  in  great  numbers, 
carrying  arms  like  the  rest,  and  many  of  them  at- 
tended VlK^P^fteoftlieir  friends  aiiid  d^)eiidaata. 
There  were  sennoat  Dondng  and  evening  m  varlooi 

E laces  of  the  camp^  to  which  Aa  toltf  en  ware  called 
y  beat  of  dram;  and  while  Out  day  was  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  military  exerciiaes,  its  rise  and  its  fall 
were  celclirated  in  every  tent  with  the  singing  of 
psalms,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer.  The 
general  tone  of  the  army  was  ardent,  full  of  devotion 
to  God  and  of  the  hope  of  success  against  the  enemy. 
"They  felt,"  layi  &dllieb  "the  fevour  of  Go<i  shin, 
ing  upon  them,  and  a  twce^  meek,  humbkv  yet 
strong  and  vehement  feeling  leadhig  them  along. 
For  myself,  I  never  found  my  mind  in  better  temper 
than  it  was  all  that  time  since  1  came  from  home,  for 
I  was  as  a  man  who  had  taken  my  leave  from  the 
world,  and  was  resolved  to  die  in  that  service  without 
return."  While  they  were  thus  strengthened  in 
spirit,  the  body  was  equally  well  attended  to.  The 
regular  pay  of  the  common  men  was  sixpence  a  day; 
fourpence  purchased  a  leg  of  lamb,  and  all  of  them 
were  served  with  wheatcn  bread;  a  luxury  which  it 
is  prolwble  many  of  them  never  enjoyed  eiilier  l>e- 
fore  or  after,  l^eslic  kept  open  table  daily  at  Dunse 
Castle  for  the  nobility  and  for  strangers,  l)esides  a 
side*table  for  gentlemen  waiters;  and  as  there  had 
been  an  eitraordinarv  crop  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  people  were  zealous  to  oflier  supplies,  the  camp 
abounded  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  An 
amicable  arrangement,  however,  having  been  enterctl 
into  l>clween  Charles  and  the  Covenanters,  peace 
was  prodabned  In  both  camps  00  the  i8th  of  June^ 
1639. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1640^  H  was  found  neoei- 
saiy  by  the  Coveoanten  to  naasemUe  their  army, 
ana  Leslie  was  again  appirinted  general ;  but  from 

various  caun  \  it  \\  as  the  ncginning  of  .Aufnist  before 
the  general  iiiiiainent  couk!  !«.■  collettetl  at  1 'unsc, 
where,  in  the  early  part  <'f  lli.it  month,  it  was  re- 
viewed by  the  general.  It  amounted  to  23,000  foot, 
3000  horse,  and  a  train  of  heavy  artillery,  besides 
some  light  cannon,  formed  of  tin  and  leather  corded 
round,  capable  sustaining  twelve  discharges  each. 
This  was  a  species  of  artillery  used  by  Gustavos 
.•\dolphus,  and  which  the  Scottish  general  had 
adopted  in  imitation  of  his  niasier.  This  army  was 
composed  of  the  same  men  who  had  last  year  occu- 
pied Dunse  Law.  The  horse  were  chiefly  comjioscd 
of  respectable  citizens  and  country  gentlemen  lightly 
armed;  some  of  them  having  lances,  and  eenerally 
mounted  on  the  small  but  active  horses  of  the  coun- 
try.  Their  attiie  nod  accoutiemeim  were  the  same 
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as  In  tlic  prcce<1in2  ycvr,  inclu<linq  \hf  Iiroad  Low- 
land blue  bonnet.  Their  inarch  uvcr  the  horder  was, 
liowever»  delayed  for  some  w  crk^  for  the  want  of 
iDonar  and  necessaries.  "It  was  found,"  say»  Mr. 
John  Livingston,  who  aocompanted  the  army  In  the 
capacity  of  chaplain  to  the  Karl  of  Ca-isillis'  regi- 
ment, "when  the  whole  army  wns  conic  up,  that 
there  was  w.mt  of  jinwdt-r  anil  of  bread,  ihu  histiitt 
being  spoiled,  and  of  cloth  t<>  be  huts  to  the  soldiers. 
This  prcKluccd  some  fear  that  the  expedition  might 
be  delayed  for  that  year.  One  day  when  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  and  general  officers  and  some 
ministers  were  met  in  the  castle  of  Dunse,  and  were 
at  prayer  and  consulting  what  to  do,  an  officer  of  the 
f^ii.ir  l  cnnu'^Liriil  kn(>cks  rudely  at  the  door  of  the 
rofun  where  we  were,  an<i  tulil  there  was  treachery 
discovered ;  for  he.  goinj;  to  a  bij;  cellar  in  the  bottom 
of  the  house,  seeking  for  some  other  thing,  had  found 
a  great  many  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  he  appre- 
hoided  was  intended  to  blow  us  all  upi  AllerseaRh 
it  was  Iband  tliat  the  powder  had  been  hud  in  there 
th  ■  year  Ik^fore,  u  h'-ii  the  army  had  departed  from 
I  hnise  I.aw,  and  li.id  been  forg(Jtten.  'I  herefDre, 
havin«;  found  powder,  the  Kails  of  Rothes  and 
Loudon,  Mr.  Alcxxuider  Hcn<lersi>n  and  Mr.  .■\rchi- 
bald  Johnston,  were  sent  to  Ldinbur^h,  and  within 
A  few  days  brooght  aa  mach  meal  and  cloth  to  the 
soldiets  by  the  gift  of  wdl^aflbeted  people  there,  as 
sufficed  the  whole  army.  With  the  same  readiness 
that  these  people  had  parted  with  their  cloth  and 
their  meal,  others  parte<l  with  their  jil.ite,  and  to  such 
an  extent  was  thi.s  carried,  that  for  many  years  after- 
wards not  even  a  silver  spoon  was  to  be  met  with 
in  the  best  bouses."  "It  was  very  refreshful,"  adds 
LiringStoa,  ''to  remark  that  afier  we  came  to  a 
quarter  at  night,  there  was  nothing  to  be  heanl  al- 
most through  the  whole  army  but  singing  of  psalms, 
prayer,  and  reading  of  the  .Scriptures  by  the  vjldicrs 
m  their  several  tents;  and  I  was  informed  there  was 
much  more  the  year  l>efore,  when  the  army  l.iy  at 
Dunse  Law.  And  indeed,  in  all  our  meetiocsand 
consulting!^  both  within  doors  and  in  the  nddi* 
always  the  neater  the  beginning  there  was  so  mnch 
the  more  dependence  noon  God,  aiad  moce  tender* 
ness  in  worship  and  walking;  but  through  pvOCCK  of 
time  we  siiil  dechned  more  and  more." 

(jcner.-ii  I  .eslie  cross*-;!  tin-  Tut-iil  on  the  20th  of 
August  with  his  army  in  three  divisions;  the  College 
of  Justice's  troop  of  horse,  consistmg  of  l6ogentlc- 
meiit  under  Six  Tliomas  Hope,  riding  on  the  msht 
Ming  in  order  to  break  the  stMiin  for  the  fiooti  all  of 
whom  got  safely  through  bat  ,one  nan,  who  was 
drowned.  In  their  march  the  officers  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  were  greatly  emliarrassed  by  a  fe^ir  of 
offending  the  English  nation,  with  which  they  had 
no  quarrel,  and  with  which  tliey  knew  well  they 
were  not  able  to  contend.  With  all  the  difficulties 
imposed  on  hint  by  his  situation,  however,  Leslie 
continued  his  narni  tUl  the  aSth,  when  he  com* 
pletely  deRaited  the  kiitg's  troops,  who  had  been 
sent  to  defend  the  fords  at  Newh  irn.  This  success 
put  him  in  possession  of  Newcastle,  T^neniouth, 
.Shields,  and  Durham,  together  witli  se\i-ral  large 
m.igazincs  of  provisions,  and  again  reduced  Charles 
to  the  last  extremity — a  crisis  which  ultimately  pro- 
dttced  the  treaty  of  Kipon,  afterwards  transferred 
to  London.  The  king  nad  now,  however,  the  par- 
liament of  England  upon  his  hands,  and  was  less 
occupied  with  Scottish  atiairs  than  formerly.  Ten 
months  elapsed  before  the  I".!igli-h  p.iiliaim-nt  saw 
fit  to  allow  the  treaty  to  be  concluded,  the  .Scottish 
army  being  all  the  time  quartered  in  Newcastle,  that 
they  might  be  at  band  to  assist,  in  case  of  matters 
coming  to  extmnltiet  between  the  klqg  and  the  kwdt 


of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  Embarrassed  and  con- 
trolled by  his  parli.iment,  Charksnow  attempted  to 
conciliate  the  Scots  by  conceding  to  tflCKUl  their 
demands;  hoping  theidiy  to  engage  than  to  take 
part  with  him  against  the  former.  With  this  vieir 
became  himself  in  Scotl.md  in  the  month  of  August, 
1641,  when,  ]assiiig  through  the  Scottish  anny  at 
New c.i'-tle.  he  was  rcceivctl  with  the  utmost  resj)ect, 
and  entertaineil  by  the  general,  who  was  created 
Lord  lialgonie,  and  on  the  Illhof  <)ctol)cr,  164I, 
UmI  of  Leven  by  patent  to  him  and  bis  beiis  what, 
soever.  In  the  rallowing  year  the  entri  was  sent  over 
to  Irdbmd  in  command  of  the  forces  raised  for  sap. 
presring  the  rebellion  there.  In  the  nest  year  he 
was  recalled  to  take  the  comiTi.iiid  of  the  forces  .sent 
into  England  to  the  assistance  of  the  parliament,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Solemn  l  e.igue  an<l  Covenant, 
He  commanded  tlie  left  of  the  centre  division  of  tbe 
parliamentary  fovoes  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
and  was  driven  out  of  the  field,  though  the  honour 
of  h!s  own  name  and  that  of  nis  cotmtry  was  gal- 
lantly su'-t.iined  by  David  Leslie,  whose  valour  con- 
Inbulet!  in  a  great  degree  to  tlic  victor)-  there  ol>- 
taiiicd.  He  .ilii  ru  nnis,  a-.-i>ttvI  by  the  Earl  of  Cal- 
lander, took  the  town  of  Newcastle  by  st»>rm;  but 
treat  eel  both  the  town  and  the  garrison  with  lenity. 
I'he  king  having  made  overtures  to  the  Scottish 
generals,  1.«ven  sent  n  copy  of  them  to  the  tmriia. 
ment,  which  in  return  awarded  him  a  vote  of  thank*;, 
accompaiiierl  by  a  present  of  a  piece  of  plate.  He 
now  laid  siege  to  Harford,  but  being  left  by  David 
Ixrslie,  who  had  marched  with  all  the  horse  into 
Scotland  to  oppose  Montrose,  and  the  king  ap- 
proaching in  exeat  force,  he  raised  the  sieg^  and 
marched  northward.  He  was  appdnted  to  cora« 
roand,  at  the  siege  of  Newark,  an  army  coi>oaed 
of  both  Scottish  and  English  troops,  where  the  king 
came  to  him  privately  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1646. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  a  hundre<i  ofliccrs  who  on 
their  knees  bcsr>UL;ht  his  majesty  to  accei't  the  pro- 
positions  offeretl  him  by  the  parliament,  and  thus  be 
mercifiil  lo  himself  and  to  the  natioiL  When  the 
engagement  for  the  king's  rescue  was  entered  into^ 
the  Earl  of  .Leven  resigned  the  command  of  the  annj 
in  liisj^iisf,  pleading  th'-  ir.firmitie*.  of  old  age.  On 
the  failure  of  that  project  he  was  again  restored  tO 
the  I'lace  he  had  so  honourably  filled ;  but  l>efore  the 
battle  of  Dunbar  be  again  resigned  on  account  of  his 
great  age,  tnit  appeared  in  mt  field  as  a  volunteer. 
The  year  following,  at  n  medbig  of  some  noblemen 
for  .concerting  measures  In  beuuf  of  Charles  II.  at 
Eliot  in  Angus,  he  was,  along  with  the  rest,  sur- 
prised by  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Dundee, 
carrie<l  to  Loinion,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  At 
the  request  of  C  hristin.x,  (^)ueen  of  Swc<len,  he  was 
liberated,  had  his  sequestration  taken  otT,  ai^l  no 
fine  imposed  upon  him.  lie  relumed  to  Scotland 
in  the  month  of  May,  1654,  and  sboftly  after  went 
to  Sweden,  to  thank  Christina  for  the  iiTOW  abe  had 
done  hfan  by  Interoedtng  with  Cromwdl  oahishelMlf. 

How  long  he  remained  in  Sw  eden  is  mt kaoWBS  but 
he  died  at  Halgonie  on  the  4th  of  April,  166I,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  He  was  buried  on  the  loih 
of  the  same  month  in  the  church  of  Markinch. 
Few  men  have  been  more  fortunate  in  life  than  Alcx* 
ander  Leslie,  Earl  of  Leven.  He  appeua  to  have 
entered  upon  its  duties  withont  fortvne  and  with  a 
scanty  education,  and  by  the  force  of  hb  talents, 
seconded  by  habits  of  religion  and  persevering  In- 
dustry, raised  himself  to  the  highest  honours  which 
society  has  to  confer,  both  in  his  own  and  in  foreign 
countries.  His  sers-ices  were  at  the  time  of  immense 
value  to  his  country,  and  would  have  been  much 
more  so,  bad  they  not  been  shackled  by  the  pte> 
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judlces,  the  prepossessions,  and  tfie  ignorance  of 

tho-.e  \vhi)in  tlie  circumstances  of  hirth  placed  over 
liim  as  liirectofv  His  lordship  aci]uired  extensive 
luti'lcd  property,  jvirticularly  Inchmartin  in  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie,  which  he  called  Inchleslie.  He  was  twice 
married:  first  to  Agnes,  daughter  ofRentOD  of  Billy 
io  Berwickabufi^  and  bjr  her  had  two  aoiUL  Gnstavos 
and  Alexander,  the  latter  of  whom  saeceeded  him  as 
Knrl  of  l^vcn,  and  five  daughters.  After  tlie  death 
nf  his  tirst  wife,  which  took  place  in  1651,  he  married 
1' r.inccs,  daii^'litcr  of  Sir  John  I'erricrs  of  'raimvorth 
in  .Siaff»r<li>hirc,  relict  of  .Sir  John  Parkington,baronet 
of  \Ve!»two<Hl,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  bjr  whom 
he  had  no  issue.  His  peeiue  finally  became  merged 
by  a  female  with  that  of  Melville,  in  conjunctioo 
with  which  it  still  ' 


LESLIE,  David,  a  celeV»ratcd  military  com- 
mander during  the  civil  wars,  and  the  first  Lord 
Newaric,  was  the  iifth  son  of  Patrick  Leslie  of  Pit- 
cairty,  commendator  of  Lindores  by  his  wife,  Lady 
Jean  Stuart,  second  daughter  of  Robert,  first  Earl 
of  Orkney.  Of  his  early  life  little  more  is  known 
tlian  that,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  he 
went  into  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King 
of  Sweden,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  bis 
nilitaiy  talents  and  attained  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
of  horse.  Returning  from  the  Continent  at,  or 
shortly  after,  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars, 
lie  W.I-.  appointed  major-general  to  tlie  army  that 
was  sent  into  England  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  I^rven  to  the  assistance  of  the  parliament. 
This  army,  which  marched  for  EngUnd  in  the  month 
of  January,  1644,  after  suffering  greatly  ftom  the 
state  of  the  roads  and  want  of  provisions,  joined  the 
IMirliamentary  forces  at  Tadcaster,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  with  whom  they  were  united  in  the  siege  of 
York,  which  was  raised  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the 
30th  of  June,  by  the  advance  of  Prince  Rupert,  with 
all  the  ^rength  of  the  royal  army.  Determined  to 
give  him  battle,  the  eoofederatcs  took  post  on  Mar> 
ston  Moor,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Olise^  about  five 
miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  their  former  opt^a- 
tions.  Here  lliey  linjje  l  to  iiave  interrupted  the 
march  of  the  prince  towards  the  city,  which  he  was 
desirous  of  gaining;  but  permitting  their  attention  to 
be  engrossed  bya  party  cu  hotse  which  he  despatched 
for  this  purpose,  to  contest  the  passage  of  a  iWer,  he 
in  the  meantime  succeeded  in  throwing  the  whole  of 
his  army  into  the  town.  His  immediate  object  thus 
gained,  he  was  advised  by  his  colleague,  tlie  Marquis 
of  Newcastle,  to  rest  satisfied  till  he  should  receive 
reinforcements,  or  till  the  dis'^ensions  which  now 
appeared  amoiu;  the  confederates  should  rise  to  such 
a  he^ht  as  to  destroy  the  nnanimity  of  their  proceed- 
ings. Rupert,  however,  was  not  of  a  dispositi<in  to 
wait  for  remote  contingencies  when  he  conceived 
the  chances  to  Ik?  already  in  his  favour;  he  tli'  r  inre 
hastened  to  Marston  Moor,  the  position  the  enemy 
themselves  had  chosen,  and  came  upon  their  rear 
when  they  were  already  on  their  march  for  Tadcaster, 
Cawwood.  and  Selby,  by  occupying  which  they  in- 
tendc<J  to  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  to  hem  him  in  till 
the  arrival  of  additional  forces  should  render  his  cap- 
ture easy,  and  hi>.  escape  itupossihlc.  The  Scottish 
troops-in  advance  of  the  army  were  already  within  a 
mlleof  Tadca.ster,  when  ah  jut  nine  o'clock  of  the 

momins  of  the  22d  of  July,  1644,  the  alana  was 
given  that  Prince  Rupert's  horse,  to  tlie  nmnber  of 

5000,  were  pressing  on  the  rear  of  the  confederates, 
while  the  main  body  of  his  army  occupie<l  the  moor 
which  they  had  just  left.  The  march  was  instantly 
countermanded,  and  preparations  for  an  engagement 
fliade  with  the  least  posaible  dday.  The  prince^ 


however,  having  full  possession  of  the  moor,  they 
were  coin[)cllc<i  to  <lraw  uj>  part  of  their  troops  in  an 
adjoining  field  of  rye,  their  ri^ht  In-aring  upon  the 
town  of  Marston,  and  their  line  extending  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  fronting  the  moor.  liy  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  both  armies,  amounting  to  25,000 
men  each,  were  formed  in  order  of  battle.  The  royal 
army  was  commanded  on  the  right  by  Prince  Rupert 
ill  person;  on  the  left  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  assisted 
by  (. Oloncl  Harvey;  while  the  centre  was  led  by 
(ienerals  Goring,  Porter,  and  Tilyard.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle  was  also  in  the  action,  but  the 
place  he  occupied  has  not  been  ascertained.  The 

Carliamentary  army  was  composed  on  the  right  of 
orse,  partly  Scottish,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax;  on  the  left,  likewise  horse,  by  the  Karl  of 
Manchester,  and  Cromwell  his  lieutenant-i^eneral, 
assisted  by  Major-general  David  Leslie;  and  in  the 
centre  by  Lord  Fairfax  and  the  Earl  of  1-evcn.  The 
battle  commenced  with  a  dischaige  of  great  guns, 
which  did  little  execution  on  cither  side.  A  ditdi, 
separating  the  combatants,  rendered  the  assault  a 
matter  o(  difficulty  and  peculiar  danger,  and  Iwtli 
stood  for  some  minutes  in  breathless  expectation 
waiting  the  signal  for  attack.  On  that  signal  being 
made,  Manchester's  foot  and  the  Scots  of  the  main 
body  in  a  nmning  march  cleared  the  ditch,  and  ad- 
vanced bolder  to  the  change^  aooompanied  by  the 
horse,  who  also  rushed  forward  to  the  attack.  I'hc 
fiery  Rupert  witli  his  xjuadnms  instantly  aiKaiiced 
upon  the  no  less  fiery,  but  far  more  cautious,  Croin- 
welL  The  conflict  was  terrible ;  every  individuid, 
being  under  the  eyt  of  iiis  leader,  exerted  himself  as 
if  the  fate  of  the  day  had  been  intnisted  to  his  single 
arm.  The  troops  of  Cromwell,  however,  supported 
by  David  Leslie  and  the  Scottish  horse,  charged 
through  the  very  flower  of  the  cavaliers,  putting  ihcm 
completely  to  tiight,  while  Manchester's  foot,  keep- 
ing pace  with  them,  cut  down  and  dispersed  the 
inlantry.  The  Marqois  of  Newcastle's  regiment 
alone  otsdained  to  flee,  and  tlieir  dead  Isodies,  dis* 
tinguished  by  their  white  unifonns,  covered  the 
ground  they  had  occupied  when  alive.  On  the 
other  extremity  of  the  line  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and 
Colonel  Lambert,  with  a  few  troops  of  horse,  charged 
through  the  royal  army,  and  metdwirowiiirictorious 
left  wine.  The  icmaiader,  however,  were  completely 
defeated,  and  even  Pafrfiix's  victonous  brigade  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  some  new  raised  regiments 
wheeling  back  upon  it,  and  treading  down  in  their 
flight  tlie  Scoilisli  reserve  under  the  Karl  uf  Levcn, 
who,  driven  from  the  field,  fled  to  Tadcaster,  carry- 
ing with  tbcm  the  news  of  a  total  defeat  Cromwell, 

L»lie,  and  Manchester,  peradving  the  rout  of  their 
friends,  retamed  to  the  field  as  the  victors  were  about 

to  seize  upon  the  spoil.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  now 
reversed.  The  royal  troops  occupied  the  field  of  rye, 
an  1  llw  [lailiamentarv  forct  s  the  moor.  l"-.ach,  how- 
ever, dcicrniincd  if  i)ossible  to  preserve  the  advan- 
tage they  had  gained,  and  both  once  more  joined 
battle.  The  struggle  now,  however,  though  bloodj, 
was  short  and  dedsive.  The  shatteied  temains  of 
the  royal  army  sought  shelter  in  York  ;  leaving  all 
their  baggage,  artillery,  military  stores,  and  aUive  a 
hundred  stand  of  colours,  in  the  bands  of  the  con- 

auetors.  Upwards  of  3000  men  were  left  dead  on 
le  field;  and  Upwards  of  1 5C»  prisoners  — more  than 
100  of  whom  were  prindml  officers— fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  coaqoetors.  This  victory  was  the  death* 
blow  to  the  affairs  of  t!ie  king,  and  greatly  added  tO 
the  reputation  of  Cronnveil  and  Leslie,  between  whom 
the  whole  merit  i,{  t!ie  affair  was  divided;  the  In- 
dependents claiming  the  laigcst  .share  for  Cromwell, 
Md  the  Presbyterians  ht  Leslie.  The  combined 
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army  immedtatdy  laid  siege  to  York,  which  surrcn- 
dereid  by  capitulation  in  a  few  days.  The  conlisder- 
ales,  after  the  capture  of  York,  scparatc<l;  the  Scot- 
tish troops  niarcliii))^  northward  to  meet  ihf  l!.ir!  nf 
("allatnicr,  whom  ihey  joined  belorc  Ncwtoitlc  in 
the  ni  'iith  of  Auyu^t. 

General  Baillie,  in  the  meantime^  had  l>ecn  re- 
called firwn  England  to  command  the  imw  levies  that 
were  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  cooiUljr;  but  he 
was  accompanied  in  hh  progress  by  a  committee  of 
the  estates,  who  controlled  all  his  movements;  and, 
contrary  to  tlie  opinion  of  the  general  himself,  com- 
manded hira  to  leave  a  strong  position  and  expose 
hinwelf  with  an  army  of  inexpcricncal  soldiers  to 
oerUin  destruction  on  the  fatal  field  of  Kilsyth, 
August  I sth,  1645.  l*he  isstie  of  this  battle  left  the 
kingdom  entirely  m  the  power  of  Montraie  and  his 
army.  In  tin-.  ciner;;ency  David  Leslie,  with  the 
whole  iif  the  cavalry  attached  to  the  Scottish  army, 
then  lyin)^  before  Ileieford,  was  retailed.  .\iiiv;nj^ 
at  Berwick,  whither  the  estates  had  fled  from  the 
pbcae^  which  was  then  ragin"  in  Edinburgh,  Leslie 
took  measures  for  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Montrose 
to  the  north,  amongst  wnosc  mountains  he  had  for- 
merly found  refuse.  For  this  purj>ose  lie  j  ri  n  eeded  j 
as  far  as  Gladsmuir,  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  | 
Haddington,  where  he  learned  that  Montrose  was  I 
lying  secure  in  Ettrick  Forest,  near  Selkirk.  Leslie 
was  no  sooner  apprised  of  this  than  he  wheeled  to 
the  left,  and  nurcned  southward  by  the  vale  of  (iaia. 
The  darkness  of  the  ni^^ht  conccale<l  his  motions, 
and  the  first  notice  Montrose  had  of  his  approach 
was  by  his  scouts  informinji  him  that  Leslie  was 
within  half  a  mile  of  him.  A  sanguinar)-  encounter 
soon  followed;  but  Montrose's  troops,  though  they 
fought  with  a  desperation  peculiar  to  their  character, 
were  completely  oroken  and  driven  from  the  field, 
leaving  1000  cfead  bodies  behind  them.  Their 
leader,  however,  had  the  i^ood  fortune  to  escaix',  as 
did  also  the  Martjuis  of  iJouj^las  with  the  Lords 
Crawford,  Sir  Robert  Spotiswood,  .\.  Ix-slie.  William 
koUock,  Erskine,  Fleming,  and  Napier.  The  Lords 
Hartfield,  Orummood,  and  Ogiivy,  Philip  Nisbet, 
WUIUm  Murray  (brother  to  Lord  TtdUhardine), 
Ogiivy  of  Innerr|uharity,  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Andrew 
Guthrie  (■■on  to  the  Bishop  of  .Moray),  and  two  liish 
colonels,  O'Kean  and  l^uchlin,  were  made  prisoners, 
and  reserved  for  trial  in  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling.  Upwards  of  100  Irish  soldiers  taken  were, 
in  oonfonnitv  to  a  decne  of  the  Iqpslatures  of  both 
king<1oms,  shot  upon  the  field. 

1/eslie  now  nroc-ecded  witli  his  victorious  army  to 
Lothian,  and  from  thence,  accompanievl  by  the  com- 
untlcc  of  estates,  to  Gla.>^ow,  where,  in  conjunction 
with  the  committee  of  the  church,  tlu  y  id  :>crated 
on  the  measures  neccsiary  for  completing  the  reduc- 
tion of  Montrose,  and  securing  the  inteinal  peace  of 
the  kingxloin.  Some  of  the  pnsioncrs  taken  at  Philip- 
haujih  were  here  tried  an<l  executeti;  and  as  a  mark 
<il  j^ratituvie.  the  committee,  out  of  a  (me  they  nn- 
posed  on  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  voted  to  Leslie 
50,000  merks,  with  a  gold  diain,  and  to  Middleton, 
who  was  second  in  command,  3P,ooo.  Montrose, 
xestless  and  intriguing,  in  the  meantime  wandered 
ftom  place  to  place,  endeavouring  to  lalsc  a  new 
army.  Leslie  now  returned  to  his  station  in  the 
.Sc<jtiish  army  under  the  Earl  of  Leven,  whom  he 
joined  in  the  siege  of  Newark-upon-Trcnt.  It  was 
here  that  Charles,  baffled  in  all  his  projects,  came 
into  the  Scottish  camp  a  helpless  fn^Uve^  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1646.  He  was  received  wtth  great  respect, 
the  comm.-indcr-in-chief,  the  Earl  of  LevcD,  present- 
ing him  with  his  sword  upon  his  kace.  On  the 
xetnm  of  the  Scottish  araqr  tt  was  leduced  to  aboot 


6x»  men,  of  whom  Leslie  was  dedared  lievtenaot* 
general,  with  a  peukm  of  £^000  a  moDth  over  and 
above  his  psy  as  colonel  of  the  Iherthshire  hone. 

With  this  f  ircc  Leslie  procccde<l  to  the  north,  where 
the  Cioriions -till  kept  up  a  party  for  the  king.  These 
men,  who  hatl  been  so  formidable  to  Ai^le,  Hurry, 
and  liaiUie,  with  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
scarcely  made  the  shadow  of  resistance  to  Leslie. 
He  seked  upon  all  their  prindpsl  strengths,  and 
sent  their  lekden  prisoners  to  Edinburgh.  The 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  according  to  his  mslmc- 
tions,  he  unif»)rm!y  spare<l ;  but  ujion  ihe  IiL--h 
auxiliaries  he  as  uniformly  did  miLtary  excLUt;on. 
Having  gone  over  the  northern  districts  and  secured 
every  castle  belonging  tothedlsaflecled,  he  left  Mid- 
dleton to  garrison  the  oonatry,  with  inatractions  to 
seize  upon  the  person  of  Hnntly,  who  bad  tdcen 
rcfui;e  among  the  hills.  These  arranj^cments  made, 
he  passed  into  the  ])ciiinsula  of  Kiiityre,  to  lu<jk  after 
Montrose's  colleague,  Alaster  M't'oll.  This  chief- 
tain, after  making  some  inetTectuai  resistance,  took 
tu  his  boats  wtth  his  followers  and  sought  safety 
anxmg  the  western  isles,  leaving  his  castle  of  Dona- 
vertie  to  the  care  of  a  body  of  Irish  and  Hightanden, 
to  the  number  of  jCO  men.  .\s  this  force,  however, 
was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  defence  ot  the  lort.  it 
was  taken,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword. 
.Master  himself  was  )>ursued  by  I.eslie,  with  eighty 
sukliers  to  his  castle  in  Isla.  He  had,  bowcver, 
fled  to  IccUuid,  leaving  aoonen  nnder  the  oommand 
of  Colktttoch,  Us  fether,  to  defend  his  castle  of 
Dunevey.  This Stmnj^hold  l  evhe  al^''  reduced,  the 
garrison  having  surrendered,  on  coiuli;i<)n  ot  having 
their  lives  spared,  but  to  be  sent  to  serve  unilcr 
Henry  Sinclair,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  French 
service.  Culkittoch,  being  ^ven  to  the  Campt^ells, 
was  hanged.  Having  gone  over  the  other  aJands 
with  the  same  success  I.eslie  rrttimed  to  the  low 
countPi-  in  the  month  v(  SeiUember,  where  he  was 
hoiiourcti  with  the  approbation  of  his  party  for  the 
fidelity,  diligence,  and  success  with  which  he  had 
executed  his  commission.  1  he  king,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  been  dclivereti  up  to  the  English  pallia* 
ment,  and  {Uissetl  through  that  series  of  adventures 
which  endetl  in  his  fakinjj  refuj;e  in  thelsleof  W:ghl. 
W  hen  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  164S  raised  an  army 
of  moderate  Scottish  Covenanters  to  attempt  the 
rescue  of  his  royal  master,  l.eslie  was  offered  the 
command;  but,  the  churcli  being  averse  to  the  under- 
taking, he  declined  accepting  H.  After  the  dokc 
had  marched  on  his  twfortanate  expeditioo,  the  re- 
maining strength  of  the  country  was  modelled  into  a 

new  army  under  llie  less  iiiot'erate  ( 'oveiiniiter>,  an<i 
of  this  the  Larl  ot  Leven  wa-«  ai'pointed  conun.mder, 
and  David  Ixrslie  major-general,  as  formerly.  Im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Charles  L,  when  the 
cavaliers  rose  in  the  north  for  his  son,  fai  what  waa 
called  "Pluscardinc's  Raid,"  Leslie  sent  a  paitj 
against  them  in  the  month  of  May,  1649,  under  thie 
tommand  of  (,'harles  Ker.  Hackct,  and  Strahan,  by 
whom  they  were  totally  disperse<l.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  I.eslic  was  apjxiintt-tl  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  raised  on  bciudf  of 
Charles  IT.,  after  he  had  accepted  the  covenant,  and 
been  admitted  to  the  government.  In  this  sitnatkn 
he  showed  himself  tin  able  general,  repeatedly  bofll- 
iiijj  bv  his  skill  the  su|''erior  forces  of  Croinw  ell,  whoni 
he  at  last  shut  up  at  Dunbar;  ami  but  for  the  folly  of 
the  church  and  stale  committee,  which  had  l>cen  the 

Elague  of  the  army  during  all  the  previous  troubles, 
ad  nndonbtedly  cut  off  his  whole  amy.  Yielding 
to  the  importunities  of  this  committee,  be  rasbijr 
descended  from  his  commanding  position,  and  wa* 
sii^^r  defeated  on  the  3d  of  Scptenber,  1690^ 
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Upwiids  of  3000  mm  were  left  dead  on  tbe  Add, 
lo^ooo  were  lakca  priioneii,  200  colouis,  ic,ooo 
itttld  of  amis,  with  all  the  ba^^a^'e  and  artillery, 

fell  into  tlic  h.imU  of  (he  Knj^'H^i.  I.c-.lio,  with  tlic 
wreck  of  hi;,  ai  iny,  retirud  u|iiin  StiiliMj^,  and  a^ain 
made  such  di?.j)"^ui<jns  i\>r  <\ch-\uimg  that  impitrtarit 
line  of  defence  as  Cromwell  found  himself  unable  to 
filcce.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Charles,  who  himself 
aanmied  tbe  command  of  the  army,  having  the  Duke 
ct  Hamilton  and  Leslie  for  his  lieutenants.  In  this 
capacity  Leslie  accompanied  the  king  to  Worcester, 
where,  on  the  3d  of  September,  165 1,  Cromwell 
completely  routed  the  royal  army.  Leslie  was  in- 
tercepted in  hia  retreat  throii<;ii  Vurkshire,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  uf  London,  \vhere  he  re- 
mained till  the  Restoration  in  the  year  1660.  By 
Cromweirs  act  of  grace  he  was  fined  in  £*pBO  in 
the  year  1654.  After  theRestoration  be  was  cre.ite<!, 
in  considemtkm  of  bis  services  and  snfferin>;s  in  the 
rnynl  causey  Lord  Newark,  by  patent  tiate<l  the  31st 
of  Au;^ust,  1661,  to  hitn  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body  lawfully  bej^otten,  with  a  pension  of  /, 500  jier 
annum.  His  lordship,  however,  docs  not  >eeni  to 
h  ive  been  without  enemies,  as  the  following  letter 
from  the  king;  assuring  htm  of  his  unabated  con- 
fidence, snffioently  implies; — "Although  we  have, 
on  all  occasions  both  .ibroatl  and  since  our  happy 
return,  declared  ourself  fully  satisfied  with  your  con- 
duct and  loy.ilty  in  our  service,  and  althi)u_:^li,  in 
consideration  of  the  same,  we  have  given  you  the 
title  and  honour  of  a  lord;  yet,  seeing  we  are  told 
that  malice  and  slander  do  not  give  over  to  persecute 
yon,  we  have  thought  lit  to  give  vou  this  further 
testiaMny,  and  to  declare  under  our  hand,  that  whilc 
you  was  the  lieutenant-general  of  our  army,  you  did, 
Iwjth  in  England  and  Seoliand,  behave  yourself  with 
as  much  conduct,  resolution,  and  honesty  as  was 
possible  or  could  be  expected  from  a  person  in  that 
trust:  and  as  we  told  you,  so  we  again  re|>eat  it,  that 
if  we  had  occasion  to  levy  an  army  fit  fiw  onrself  to 
command,  we  would  not  fad  to  give  you  an  employ- 
ment in  It  fit  for  your  quality.  His  lofdsUp  died 
in  the  year  16S2.    He  m  an  led  Jean,  daughter  of 

Sir  John  V'ork,  by  whom  he  hail  a  son,  David,  who 
Miceeede  i  him  as  Lord  Newark,  and  three  <lau^hters; 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to 
Aidiibald  Kennoly  of  Cullean,  and  was  mother  to 
Susanna,  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Eglintonne, 

LESLEY,  (iF.oRCR,  of  Monymusk,  a  Capuchin 
friar  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  se\'enteenth  century. 
The  introduction  of  this  indiviilual  as  an  illustrioiis 
Scotsman,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  intend  t>» 
treat  the  events  of  his  life,  rcfptire  some  explanation. 
John  Benedict  Kinuccini,  Archbi&hop  of  Fermo, 
poblished  in  Italian  the  l£fe  and  manrelloas  advcn- 
tmes  of  liis  friend  Ceoige  Lesley,  a  Scotsman  of 
rank,  who  had  been  miraculously  converted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  f.iith.'  A  work  on  SO  pleasing  a 
su!)ject  did  not  rcin.un  lorn;  in  obscurity;  it  was 
translated  into  FrLiit'i,  in  which  langiiaj^'e  it  was 
published  at  Rouen  in  1660,  at  I'aris  in  16S2,  and 
again  at  Rouen  in  1700.  In  1673  it  was  dramatize<l 
at  Rome^  and  the  decent  inhabitants  of  Monymusk, 
a  remote  hamlet  in  Aberdeenshire,  were  clothed  In 
names  suitc<l  for  an  audience  in  the  imperial  city; 
such  as  Lurcanio  a  Calvinist  clergyman,  the  parish 
minister  of  Monymusk;  Forcina,  his  servant;  Theo- 
philuB,  an  old  cottager;  besides  an  angel,  Pluto,  and 


<  Not  haiviaji^  basn  as  fbmnata  u  10  awetwidi  a  eonref 
tfte  Italian  edit  ion,  wecaapotgiveacopyof  ilieiid»pafl(^«r 
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Beelzebub,  in  the  form  ofCalvin.*  The  work,  even 
in  its  primitive  form,  is  %  pare  romance,  manufac- 
tured tor  the  laudable  purpose  of  su|)porting  the 

holy  Catholic  church;  while  in  the  mid^t  of  the  ab- 
surd topography,  and  still  more  al)sur<l  displays  of 
character,  it  is  evulent  from  names  and  circum- 
stances, that  the  whole  is  founded  on  fact,  and  that 
George  Leslqr  must  have  been  a  man  rematicahle 
for  enthusiasm,  eccentricity,  viUanj,  or  SMne  other 
qwdification  on  which  it  is  difBcult  to  determine. 
There  have  already  been  published  two  abridged 
translations  of  his  life,  one  by  Lord  Hailes  in  his 
Sketchis  q/  .S\\>ff,.,  ''!  Bto^aphy,  the  other  in  the  Scots 
Mii^aziiie  fur  ii>02.  A  search  into  such  contem- 
porary records  as  we  tlmught  might  throw  any  light 
on  the  real  adventures  and  merits  of  this  wonderful 
man,  has  proved  vain;  and,  unable  to  separate  the 
truth  from  the  falsehood,  we  are  compellea  to  follow 
the  steps  of  those  who  have  already  treated  the  sub. 
ject  by  giving  an  abridinrcnt  of  the  French  transla- 
tion, witiii  lit  oinittiu;^'  any  < if  its  marvels. 

The  ail  ill' >r  coDnnences  with  an  account  of  the  city 
of  Aberdeen,  which,  as  we  know  it  to  Ik*  incorrect, 
and  can  "separate  the  truth  from  the  falsehood** 
in  it,  we  omit.  In  its  neighlwurhood  lived  James 
Connt  Lesley,  and  Jean  Wood  his  vrife^  the  fiither 
and  mother  of  George,  who  received  from  llicm  all 
the  treatment  of  a  beloved  son,  with  the  exception, 
that  along  with  his  mother's  milk  he  svicked  in  the 
dawning  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  Count  l^lie  dic<l 
soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  leaving  him  vast 
wealth,  and  the  lady  afterwards  married  the  baron 
de  Tony.*  In  his  eighth  year  the^young  connt  was 
sent  to  pursue  hts  Studies  inFrance,  with  a  train  and 
e(iui|>age  suited  to  his  rank,  a  heretic  preceptor,  and 
a  fund  of  ad\ice  steadfastly  to  maintain  the  faith 
he  had  lucn  taught.  lie  applif<i  diligently  to  his 
studies,  aiiil  became  acquainted  with  two  noMe 
Parisian  brotliers,  whose  society,  contrary  to  the 
usual  expectation  of  the  world  r^arding  such  asso; 
dates,  confirmed  him  in  his  studious  disposition,  and,* 
like  St  Ifasil  and  St  Gregory  Nazianxen,  he  knew 
no  other  street  in  I'aris  save  that  which  commimi* 
cated  with  their  house  ami  the  school.  The  Parisian 
youths,  CI  iiiii  a:>>ionating  the  stateof  their  comjianion's 
soul,  procecdetl  to  eflect  his  conversion,  in  which 
they  were  assisted  by  their  father,  who,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  method  of  balancing  tbe  doctrines  of 
the  two  ruigkias  with  each  other,  appears  to  have 
merely  contrasled  Qdvlnisa,  tbe  aflisction  of  his 
relations,  and  eternal  damnation,  with  the  Catholic 
faith,  eternal  felicity,  and  the  loss  of  his  near  rela- 
tions. The  discussions  were  conducted  at  the  old 
gentleman's  country-house,  l>eiuMth  the  shadow  of 
an  oak,  and  as  a  recreation  from  the  pastimes  of 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was 
irresistible;  young  Lesley  submitted  to  lieoome  a 
member  of  the  holy  Catholic  diurch,  and  was  imme. 
diately  conducted  to  a  confessional,  after  which  his 
companions  iK'hcld  in  his  face  a  glimpse  of  that 
glory  which  fotineily  ai>j:ieaicd  in  the  face  of  Moses. 
Meanwhile  the  heretic  preceptor  was  naturally  dis- 
pleased wiih  what  he  saw;  he  argued,  and  threat- 
ened, and  represented  the  grief  of  the  young  count*s 
mother,  bat  in  vain.  He  then  sent  an  account  of 
the  matter  to  Monymusk,  and  the  lady  in  great 
trepidation  demanded  the  return  of  her  son:  but  he, 
anxions  for  the  safety  of  his  new  fiutb,  dedbned,  and 


*  II  Cappocchino  Scozzese,  in  Sccna,  con  la  teconda  parte, 
c  ma  BMde,  aoa  aacor  aiai  piu  uamauR.  Data  in  Inn  dal 
8«nflr  l^iimHca  Roni  d'iUiiniIaR«aa,  per  U  awaeiai, 

'^^taUy  the  Uid  «f  Tony,  a  viDaci  near  Abodasa. 
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t'lc  (■•  TT^c-]  parent  disownnl  liim.  "Alas!"  gioans 
tlie  iiitlitjishoii,  "to  wli.u  an  extent  will  bigolry 
tiiive  ill  mailers  uf  rel.^ion.''  'i'lic  young  count, 
who  had  now  reached  the  mature  age  of  uxteen,  put 
himself  under  the  protectioo  of  his  new  frieads,  and 
accompaaied  them  on  a  pDgriixufle  to  Locetta 
Here  he  fonned  an  aoquatntanc«  witn  the  Captichin 
fathers  of  St.  P'rancis,  and  particularly  Ange 
Joycusc,  a  noble  Fienclmian,  \\h<>  iial  txclun^'cd 
rank  and  ^\calth  for  the  cord  of  St.  1  raiicis.  On 
the  departure  ol  Ins  friends  he  iutiniatol  his  intention 
of  remaining  at  K  inie  lo  prepare  for  the  conversion 
of  his  miserable  family:  be  expressed  a  desire  to  enter 
the  fntemity  of  St.  Francis,  but  was  horrified  to 
discover  that  certain  buIU  prohibiteti  the  reception 
of  newly-convcrtctl  heretics.  The  ingenuity  of  hi<i 
friend  Anj;e  attempted  to  relieve  him  from  tliis 
liiletntna.  It  was  represented  that  there  wa*  a  ra- 
tioDal  liibtinctiou  betwixt  heretics  in  a  Catholic  coun- 
try and  the  children  of  liucuenots,  who  liad  nu  mcms 
or  loMMring  tlie  trae  fiuth.  The  distinction,  how- 
ever, was  not  satisGwlonr  to  the  geneial  of  the  order, 
and  Lesley  fonned  the  bold  design  of  bursting  into 
thepapal  presence,  and  enforcing  his  request.  \V!u-n 
the  youth  Iif!e<l  up  his  ailoring  e)es,  to  look  at  the 
countenance  of  the  vicegerent  <>(  tioil,  the  whole 
chamber  beamed  with  a  dazzling  light,  more  lumin- 
ous than  the  &un,  the  brighter  rays  of  light  t>cmg 
there  •ocomalated  to  form  a  tioni  for  the  majesty  of 
tlie  sacred  head; — a  phenomenon  which  we  are  con. 
(idcntially  assured  by  the  biographer  always  attends 
the  pontifical  [jrescncc,  although  it  is  not  oUeii  visible 
to  tlie  naked  eye.  ]'  .  the  intervention  of  the  pope 
he  was  received  into  the  order,  and  l)ecame  a  Capu- 
chin, and  assuming  the  ccclcsiai.tical  name  of  Areh* 
angel,  he  preached  with  edification.  Twenty  years 
had  dapsel  amce  his  departwre  from  Seotland,  when 
his  mother,  hearing  that  he  had  disgraced  his  family 
by  joining  a  fraternity  of  beggars,  at  first  (according 
to  the  charita!)Ic'  presumption  of  tite  arclibishoi>) 
wished  to  assassinate  him,  but  preferred  the  more 
humane  alternative  of  sending  her  second  son,  the 
Baroa  of  Tony,  to  conven  him.  It  would  be  tedi- 
ous to  tell  how  the  brothers  met,  and  how  the  re- 
vene  of  what  was  OtpCdcd  took  place,  by  the  barr>n 
joining  the  tme  fidllvaad  both  forming  a  ))roject  for 

the  convcr>i'>n  of  tfcdr  mother  and  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  .Scotland.  The  banm  w.ii  the  first  to  return 
to  .Scotland,  and  ac.  .  K  iit  s.>  u  vuled  the  change 
in  his  faith;  in  the  meantime  Lesley  was  chosen 
Capocbhi  preacher  at  the  court  of  Mary  of  Medicis, 

Sneen'regent  of  France,  and  on  the  institution  of 
«  CtMegc  tfe  f'r0/kti^n(/a  fide,  by  (".regory  XV.,  he 
was  a])pointcd  jiajia!  cini-sary  t^  ■  Scotl.uid,  to  procure 
the  restoration  uf  that  l.i-t  l.i:iii  to  ihe  tnn-  lailh,  at 
till-  same  tune  accepting;  ihe  .iJciitional  .-situation  of 
interpreter  to  the  Spaiusli  ambassador  in  England. 
Lesley,  or  as  his  biograjiher  at  this  period  com- 
monly terms  him,  Archangel,  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  whidi  with  mnch  discretion  he  ddhered 
htmsdC   He  was  received  with  considerable  cold 

ftoliteness,  and  entertained  in  the  castle;  where, 
1  )wcvcr,  he  could  not  cat  his  dinner  in  jkmcc  from 
b.-ing  cumi>clled  to  sit  beside  a  heretic  clergyman, 
who  pocketctl  300  crowns  annually  for  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  damnation,  to  whom,  says  his  author, 
whenever  he  turned  his  eyes,  he  thought  the  banquet 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  foneral  maL  Archangel 
kept  his  secret  about  six  days,  when  a  remark  which 
he  made  connected  with  a  chani^c  in  the  establish- 
ncnt,  proved  !iim  not  to  be  a  stranger,  and  he  was 
c  )mj>clle  1  to  make  him.self  known.  The  rejoicings 
at  this  event  can  scarcely  be  descrilxd  in  words. 
The  old  lady  lecdved  tiuma$idt  of  visits  of  congra- 


tulation,  the  fame  of  the  event  reached  even  to  .-\T)er» 
decji  (almut  twenty-five  mdcs;,  tlre^  of  rejoicing  were 
lighted  up  on  the  castle  Monymusk,'  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town*  discharged  culvcrins  and  let 
off  sky-rockets.  He  commenced  a  vigorous  dischaise 
of  the  duties  of  his  mission;  he  led  the  people  to  an 
adjoining  mountain,  where  he  had  not  been  preach* 
ing  half  a  quarter  of  an  hi>ur,  v.lun  ilu  pf  .j  lc  shud- 
dered, changed  colinir,  and  kuclt  at  \.\^  lect — he 
convcrteil  4000  to  the  true  f.mh  in  c^lu  inonihs. 
He  now  naturally  tunied  his  eyes  towards  the  salva* 
tion  of  his  mother,  to  w  hich  he  was  resolved  to  make 
hiik  way  through  the  heretical  priest.  The  icvoend 
gentleman  at  ust  dedined  any  discussion,  but  he  was 
at  length  compelled  to  come  to  issue.  He  was  asked 
what  was  the  denomination  of  his  peculiar  faith,  and 
with  much  simplicity  answered,  it  was  the  church  of 
Geneva.  Archangel  then  asked  if  the  church  of 
Geneva  was  ever  mentioned  in  Scripture?  this  was 
a  home-thrust  to  the  minister,  who  had  seen  no 
more  in  Scripture  atx>ut  the  church  of  Geneva  than 
aliout  tlie  sti]>end  of  Monymusk.  Like  a  pndent 
man,  however,  he  promised  to  produce  what  was 
wanted  if  he  could  |^i  t  tiiiic;  but  aftLT  re;»c-iti  d  d.  l.iys 
having  failed,  .'\rchangel  triuiuph.uill)  pointed  to  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans  as  a  proof  of  the  cxi.stence  of 
his  church;  the  heretic  was  dismissed  for  incapability 
and  error,  and  his  m  ;n  ^  I'aith  ceded  to  the  victor, 
llie  conversion  of  the  mother  was  followed  by  that 
of  the  other  members  of  the  fiunily  and  the  whole 
establishment  of  the  castle.  .\  splendid  chapel  was 
fitted  up  for  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  church,  and  the  object  of  the  mission  made 
rapid  progress  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 

g;no<l  one  of  King  James'  edicts  against  Roman 
atholics  compelled  Archangel  to  retire  to  England, 
and  thoe  proaeente  bis  mtssmn  in  secrecy,  having 
been  compelled  to  leave  his  books  and  papers  as  a 
prey  to  the  enemy.  His  mother's  goods  were  con- 
fiscatcd,  and  she  was  rciluccd  to  the  utmost  misery 
by  Protestant  ]icrsecation.  In  these  circumstances 
her  son  resolve<l  to  visit  her,  and  dressing  himself  as 
an  itinerant  vender  of  herbs,  [massed  through  the 
streets  of  Monymusk,  vociferating  "Buy  my  greens:" 
he  obtained  an  interview  with  his  mother,  who  «-as 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  being  compelled  to  pur* 
chase  some  of  his  cominodity,  atnl  a  scene  ensued, 
which  our  limits  will  not  |)crmi:  us  to  describe. 
Being  interrupted  in  his  visit  by  the  rr>  ii.-s'.T.nt  "m- 
quisitors,"  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England, 
whence  be  was  summoned  to  Italy  to  attend  the  head 
of  his  order,  on  the  ground  of  some  alleged  malver* 
sat  ion,  the  cause  otwhich  is  not  very  laddly  ex- 
ji'ained.  The  pLigue  raged  in  Italy  duiing  his 
jouniey,  atul  he  for  some  time  occupied  himself  in 
attending  the  sick  at  Crenmna.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  the  convent  of  Mount  George  in 
the  "liocese  of  Fcrmo.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  archbishop  who  has  so  lucidly  written  his 
memoirs,  and  through  a  nutoal  mirade  a  aecond 
mission  to  Britain  was  concocted  between  them. 
Archangel  set  out,  accompanied  by  another  Scottish 
Capuchin  calle<l  Ejiipliancs  ;  their  %  csscl  wa>  o\  cr- 
takcn  by  a  violent  storm,  and  alicr  a  few  aini.-.t)lc 
discussions  about  to'-sing  overboard  some  useless 
hands,  in  order  to  lighten  her,  she  was  wrecked,  the 
two  C^indiins  being  miraculously  saved,  along  with 
some  passengen^  amoi^;  whom  were  two  Eaghsb 
gentlemen,  whom  Ardiangd  converted  by  the  fbl*  • 
lowing  comfortalile  ariiument :  "  f/V  hold  that 
caimot  be  saved, /(>M  admit  that  uv  may;  judge,  then. 


■  Tlic  casde  ef  Hqnynnaik  k  a  atat  old  PleBiik^fciiildiiic 
r'ttc'i  would  Hiriw  a  nthcr  <faiiiiuiwe  wwdem  TOiniaa. 
*  Itw  hanJet  ef  Maaymiik  imanini  ilwHr  fifty  [  ' 
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which  lis  the  safest  religion."*  He  after  this  met  a 
younii  Scotsman,  who  gave  him  the  ple.iiint;  intclli- 
jrcnce,  that,  noiwithidandin;;  the  pet^ccutions  suf- 
fered by  the  true  faith  in  Scotlanii,  one  inrtuential 
family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  iar^e  (own  of 
Monymusk  had  been  spued,  the  inlliiaioe  of  the 
Kxag  of  France  having  procured  the  lealomtion  of 
their  estates,  and  ]x-rmi»ion  to  exercise  their  re- 
ligion. This  gentleman  turnt  d  ou;  to  he  liis  ymiii|;cr 
brother  Ldwari!,  from  whom  lie  Liriicil  .'il>o  tlie 
sad  intelligence  that  iheir  motlier  iiad  fallen  into  a 
fever,  and  died,  from  the  dread  tliat  her  son  had 
been  drowned  in  his  voyage.  After  this  uuuiy  ad- 
ventures happened  to  Archangel,  anuH^  which  sone 
too  corions  remaiks  made  him  on  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Newport  caused  his  apprehension  as  a  spy. 
His  zeal  not  aecreasing,  he  wore  out  the  patience  of 
the  monarch,  and  becoming  again  amenable  to  the 
laws  aijain-.t  I'apist-;,  was  commande<l  to  <juit  the 
kingdom.  On  his  journey  southward  ho  maile  many 
miraculous  conver,-.;ons,  and  particularly  on  the  per- 
sons of  noblt-men  in  the  neighlvourhood  of  the  city 
of  Torfecan  (Torphichen).  Wliile  near  the  borders 
of  Englanil,  his  exertions  produced  a  fever,  of  wMch 
he  die  !,  an  !  a  Jc-iiit  in  the  neighbourhood  per- 
formed over  him  the  I.i^t  (jfilces  of  ciiarity.  So 
tcmiinalc  the  adventures  of  Le  Caimcliin  I-xossois, 
of  which  we  are  sorry  we  arc  compelled  lo  omit 
many  choice  portions. 

TiWRTill!,  John,  Bishop  of  Clogfaer.  was  bom  at 

Balquhain,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  after  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wa»  of  an  ancient  and 
liighly  res|i<'ct:i!)le  family.  The  earlier  p.irt  of  his 
education  he  received  at  Aberdeen,  the  latter  part 
at  Oxford.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  S[>ain, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  and  acquired  such  a 
prafidency  in  the  languages  of  all  these  countries, 
excepting  the  last,  that  he  spoke  them  with  the  fluency 
of  a  native.  In  the  Latin  language  he  p.articularly 
excelled,  and  w-i^;  so  familiar  with  it,  th.it  it  was  said 
of  him  in  Spain  when  he  resided  there,  .S"<'////  Lcslaus 
Latine  loquitur.  He  reniaiiuil  on  this  occasion 
iwenty-two  years  abroad,  and  during  that  lime  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Kochelle.  He  also  accom- 
panied the  Duke  of  Buckingham  on  the  expedition 
to  the  Isle  of  Rh<. 

Leslie  stocxl  high  in  favour  with  Charles  I.,  and 
was  by  that  monarch  admitted  a  meml)er  of  his  |)rivy- 
Councd.  In  16  ^  5  lu:  w.is  :i|)p()ii;tcd  to  tile  !»i>!ui])ric 
of  Kjiphoc,  in  Ireland,  where  he  built  a  hand>omc 
palace.  This  building  he  aftcnvards  held  out  against 
Cromwell,  adopting  the  loyal  alternative  of  enduring 
a  siege  rather  tnan  submit  to  the  usurper. 

On  the  death  of  his  royal  patron  he  went  abroad, 
where  he  remained  till  after  the  Restoration.  He 
lliL-n  relurncd  to  England,  and  in  1661  was  trans- 
lated to  the  sec  of  Clogher.  Here  he  remained  till 
his  death,  which  totik  idace  in  167 1,  when  he  w.is 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years  of  ace.  He  was  then 
the  oldest  bishop  in  the  worid,  naviiig  filled  that 
dignified  station  for  fifty  yeais, 

XESUE,  CHARLES,  a  cdehmted  non-juring 
divine,  was  the  secoml  son  of  the  IJishopof  (  lo-lier. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1650.  He  comincnteii  his 
education  at  liKii-kiilcn,  Ireland,  and  was  ndmitted 
a  fellow-commoner  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
1664.  Here  he  <»ntinued  till  be  commenced  Master 
•of  Arti»  and  daring  this  period  acted  as  tutor  to  Mr. 
Micfaad  Wild,  wterwanb  Bishop  of  Deny.  Aftef 
the  deatlt  of  his  Ihther  in  1671,  he  came  over  to 


'  A  favourite  areutncnl  with  Roman  Catholics,  t.>  w-hic  h 
Jcrsmy  Taylor  ouaie  a  weU-ksowu  aad  unauiwcnLtW  answer. 
VOL.  U. 


England,  and  entered  himself  In  the  Temple  at 
London,  and  for  some  years  jtudic<l  the  law.  1-  Hid- 
ing this  an  uncongenial  pursuit,  he  relinquished  it 
and  applied  to  divinity.  In  1680  he  was  admitted 
into  holy  orders,  and  in  1687  became  chancellor  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Connor,  and  also  acted  as  a 
jnstioe  of  the  pe>oe.  Soon  after  his  appointment  he 
distiiwirished  nimself  in  a  public  religious  controversy 
with  Patrick  Tyrrel,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  h.nd 
been  appointed  to  the  st-e  of  (  logher.  The  disputa- 
tion was  numerously  attcmlLiI  l>y  per5.ons  of  the  j>er- 
suasions  of  ]K>th  the  champions,  and  each  assigned 
the  victory  to  the  dcfen<ler  of  his  own  faith;  bat  it  Is 
beyond  doubt  that  Leslie  bad  greatly  the  advantage 
of  his  antagonist.  He  afterwards  hdd  another  pubuc 
disputation  with  two  eminent  Popish  divines  in  the 
church  of  Tynan,  diocese  of  Armagh.  The  contro- 
versy was  maintained  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assembly,  composed,  as  in  the  former  case,  of  jier- 
sons  of  both  religions;  and  here  again  the  talents  of 
Leslie  brought  him  off  triumphantly.  He  was  now 
become  exceedingly  popular  in  the  country  for  his 
theological  acquiroBents,  and  a  drcumstance  coon 
afterwards  occurred  which  procured  him  equal  cele- 
brity for  his  j)olitical  knou!e<lgc,  and  for  his  in- 
trepidity <,'f  diameter.  A  Kuman  Catholic  high- 
sheriff  haviiii^  ln'tii  appointed  for  the  county  of 
.Monaghan,  the  gcnllemcn  of  the  county,  in  great 
alarm  at  this  indication  of  Catholic  ascendency,  has- 
tened to  wait  upon  him  ibr  his  advice  as  to  liow 
they  should  act  with  regard  to  the  newly-appointed 
officer,  whose  religion  disqualified  him  by  law  for 
the  situation.  Mr.  Leslie  told  them  that  it  would 
be  e<iually  illegal  in  them  to  jH-Tmit  the  sheriff  tu  a^l, 
and  in  him  to  attempt  it;  that  though  ajipointed  by 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  he,  being  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  could  not  have  taken  the  oaths 
necessary  tu  qualify  liim  for  the  office,  and  that  there- 
fore his  nomination  snu  illegaL  This  doctrine  he 
afterwards  held  at  the  quarter-sessions,  where  the 
cxse  came  to  l>e  (IccidLd,  and  so  effectually  did  he 
urge  his  ohjtttion^  and  that  in  tlie  i)resencc  of  the 
sheriff  h. 11. -I  it',  that  llie  Ik  ucIi  unanimously  agreed 
to  commit  the  pretended  officer  for  his  intrusion. 
Mr.  Leslie  thus  placed  himself  in  consipicuous  opjio- 
sition  to  the  dominant  party,  and  openly  declared 
that  he  no  longer  oonsldered  James  as  the  defender 
of  the  faith. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  of  his  hostility  to  the 
I'ajiists,  he  continued  a  standi  sui'porter  of  the 
exiled  family  at  the  revolution  in  t6S8,  and  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  to  King  William  and  (^hu  cn  Mary. 
The  consequence  of  this  fidelity  wa^  the  lua&  of  all 
his  preferments. 

When  Ireland  became  disturbed  in  1689,  Mr. 
Leslie  removed  with  Ms  family  to  England,  where 

he  emplrnf  l  hiin--i-]f  in  writing  politicil  pami>hkts 
to  serve  the  cause  which  he  had  embraccjl ;  but 
though  opposed  to  the  existing  government,  he  con- 
tinu<Kl  a  zealous  and  active  s\iii[>ortcr  of  the  Church 
of  En^nd.  About  this  tniu-  he  entered  into  a  con* 
troverqr  with  the  Qualiers^  which  is  said  to  have 
arisen  fiom  the  drcumstance  of  his  lodging  with  a 
family  of  that  persuasion.  This  family  he  converted. 
The  first  of  the  several  treatises  wiinh  he  wrote 
against  the  f>uake!-.  k  etr.iil<(i  '1  iiL  Sttiikc  in  ll.c 
Grass.  It  appeared  in  1O96,  and  s(Mm  ran  into  a 
second  eilition.  It  w.is  answeretl  by  George  Whit- 
head,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Am  Antidote  to  the 
SmJctim  tkt  Gratt.  In  his  second  edition  Mr.  Leslie 
noticed  this  answer;  but  he  was  again  assailed  in  n 
production  called  Satan  Dissoh>ed  from  his  Dis^iists 
<■/ li^'^tt,  which  alio  appeared  in  1(^96.  To  this  and 
several  olLer  attacks  Mr.  Lc&lie  replied  at  creat 
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lengtK  in  A  Defence  of  a  Book  emHHei  iJh  SnaJh;  in 

tkt  Grass.  This  again  provoked  a  host  of  answers, 
amongst  which  was  one  by  the  Quakere  entitled  A 
Siatih  for  the  Snake.  To  this  Mr.  I .f>lic  ajjain  re- 
plietl,  in  A  SetonJ  Defnee,  or  the  Ihtrd  and  IaxsI 
J\trt  of  the  Snake  in  the  Crass. 

The  most  celebrated  works  of  Mr.  Leslie,  thoui^h 
these  just  enumerated  discovered  singular  ability, 
were  thase  which  be  wrote  against  the  Deists.  The 
first  of  these  was  published  in  1697  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  and  was  entitled  A  Short  and  I'.asy  .\[ethod 
with  the  Deists.  TIic  friend  allutkil  to  in  the  title 
was  a  lady,  though  the  wt>rk  In  ars  that  it  wxs  a 
gentleman.  Having  been  thrown  accidentally  into 
the  company  of  infidels,  she  applied  to  Mr.  Leslie 
for  "some  short  topic  of  reasoOt  without  ninnineto 
authorities  and  the  intricate  nuues  of  learnhiF.*  The 
treatise  was  cfTectual,  and  Mr.  Leslie,  although  it 
was  not  his  original  intention,  was  prcvailc<l  ujX)n  to 
puMl^li  ii.  Thi-.  work  he  culari^dl  considerably  in 
a  second  edition.  No  answer  a]>|K'nrcd  to  the  Shvrt 
and  Easy  Melhoil  till  1710,  when  it  was  replied  to 
in  a  treatise  entitled  A  Detection  of  the  True  Mean- 
ing and  Witked  Designs  of  a  Book  entUled,  &c. 
Mr.  I.eslie  replied  to  this  attack  in  The  Truth  of 
Christianity  Demonstrated,  to  which  was  prefixed  A 
I'iridiidtioii  of  the  Short  Mi-!hod  with  the  Deists. 
Tlirsc  works  ayainst  Deism  pnxluced  a  powerful 
etTi^et,  and  amonkst  others  the  convcr>ion  of  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Gildon,  who  had  acquired  consider- 
able odebrity  as  a  member  of  that  persuasion.  This 
man  not  only  professed  himself  convinced  of  his 
erron,  and  publicly  retracted  diem,  but  wrote  a  book 
Hj^ainst  the  opinions  which  he  had  formerly  enter- 
tained, entitled  The  Dcist^s  Afanual,  or  a  A\itio/:j/ 
inquiry  into  the  (  '  ':>■: -  turn  h\-!ii;ion. 

Lncouraged  by  the  success  of  his  attack  on  Deism, 
Mr.  Ledie  in  1699  produced  his  Short  MdM  with 
the  TSmr^  a  work  which  was  fint  si^gested  by  a 
similar  ctreumstaoce  with  that  which  had  given  rise 
to  his  ^ort  Method  with  the  Deists.  An  eminent 
Jew  had  been  convertetl  by  his  reasoning,  and  had 
iiUinuted  his  intention  of  publicly  owning  his  con- 
viction. 1  lie  convert,  however,  died  during  Mr. 
Leslie's  ali'.c^nce,  without  cxfaiUting  the  itcairtiition 
which  he  had  proposed. 

The  next  controversy  in  which  Mr.  Leslie  wxs  en- 
gaged was  with  the  Sodnians.  It  b^aa  in  1694. 
In  1697  he  published  the  tint  of  the  six  dialogues, 

entitled  Thi-  S,\  !i!:\!ii  C^rfr.rrrry  />/,v//fW.  This 
w.as  answereil  in  a  .>lu)rt  ti.it  t,  mtitlL'i  Remarks  on 
Mr.  Charles  Leslie's  F.rsl  l>s,:!'.i;ii-  x'li  f'le  .SWinjiur 
Controversy.  Mr.  Ixrslie  replieil,  ami  wa>.  again 
answered  by  his  op|)oncnt  in  A  VinJitation  of  the 
Xetaarkt.  Mr.  Leslie  now  published  A  He/ijt  to  the 
VsHttieatioHj  and  with  this  ended  the  fiflrt  put  of  the 
controversy. 

I  lis  principal  works  against  the  Papists  were,  "7X<' 
True  .\'.!,'niv //:,■  ('..'///. i/;r  Chun  h,  in  answer  to  the 
iSishop  of  Mcaux's  Letter  to  Mr.  Nelson,"  printed 
in  1703;  731/  Case  Stated  between  the  Church  of  Home 
and  the  Church  of  England,  published  in  1713;  and 
Of  Trnate  Ju,li;ment  and  Authority  in  Matters  of 
EiUth.  These  works  are  said  to  have  made  several 
converts  fiom  Popery. 

Althoui^h  thus  eari>e--t!y  :in<l  laboriou>Iy  employed 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  .Mr.  Loiic  did  not  negiecl 
til',-  interests,  su  f.ir  as  any  efforts  of  his  could  .serve 
them,  of  the  exiled  family.  He  wrote  several  poli- 
tical tracts  during  this  period,  and  madi-  scMr.il 
jfwmeys  to  Bar  le  Due,  to  visit  the  Pretender,  who 
was  tbeo  residing  there.  These  journeys,  however, 
and  his  political  treatises,  especially  one  entitled 
Tie  Good  Old  Qufse,  published  in  1710,  gave  iiuch 


oflenGe  to  tbe  mltng  party,  that  it  is  said  a  wimnt 

for  his  apprehension  was  actually  issued  against  him. 
However  this  may  be,  he  found  it  necessary  to  ipiit 
the  kingdom  in  1713,  when  he  procctsJed  to  Bar  le 
Due,  and  took  up  his  residence  by  invitation  with 
the  Pretender,  who  procured  a  room  to  be  fitted  up 
fur  him  in  his  own  house.  \\  hilc  here  Mr.  Leslie 
was  permitted  to  officiate  in  a  private  chapel  after 
the  naoner  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  the  Pretender  had  promised  to  listen  to  his 
arguments  concerning  his  religion,  and  that  Mr. 
Leslie  had  in  vain  ende.ivoure<l  his  conversion.  This, 
however,  is  contradicted  by  l.'>rd  BolingVirokc,  who 
asserts  that  he  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Leslie,  but  forbade  all  discussion  on  idigimtt  mat- 
ters.  Notwithstanding  of  this  however,  and  of 
seven]  other  subjects  of  dissatlsfiKtion  with  tbe 
Chevalier,  whose  conduct  towards  him  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  altogether  adjusted  to  his  desert-, 
Mr.  Leslie  continued  to  remain  with  him,  and  in 
1716  accompanied  him  into  Italy  after  his  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  upon  England.  Here  he  remained  ti]I 
1721,  when  he  found  his  situation  so  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable that  he  determined  on  returning  to  his 
native  country.  This  he  accomplished,  but  died  in 
the  following  year,  on  the  13th  April,  in  his  own 
house  at  (Jlaslough,  in  the  county  o(  Mi>;iagh.in. 

The  list  of  Mr.  Leslie's  works,  jwlitical  and  then, 
logical,  is  exceedingly  voluminous.  The  thcoIi>L;,c.d 
worlcs,  in  seven  volumes,  were  printed  m  1832  ai  the 
Oxibtd  univeniQr  pieaa. 

TJiSTill^  John,  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  distingnished 

for  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  behalf  of  Queen 
Mary,  was  bom  in  1526,  lieing  the  son  of  (javin 
Leslie,  an  emiMcnl  lawyer  desccndc<l  tr'un  the 
Ikirons  of  I!al(|uhain,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
branches  of  the  ancient  fanul^  of  Leslie.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  urovenity  of  Aberdeen, 
and  in  1547  was  made  canon  of  die  cathedial  cbwcn 
of  that  diocese.  He  subsequently  pursued  his  studies 
in  the  universities  of  Touloase,  roicticrs,  and  Paris, 
at  which  List  place  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  nf 
Laws.  In  1554  he  was  orderc<l  home  by  the  ijuecn- 
regent,  and  made  official  and  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese  of  Alnfrdeen.  In  the  turmoil  of  the  Refor- 
mation, which  soon  after  commenced,  I.t>Ue  l»ecamc 
a  noted  champion  of  the  Romish  &ith,  and  wpeared 
on  that  side  in  the  fimous  disputation  at  Edmbamh 
in  1560.  When  it  was  resolved  to  bring  over  the 
young  queen  from  Fr.mce  to  assume  the  goveniment 
iif  her  n.ativc  country,  Leslie  was  the  chief  deputy 
vent  to  her  by  the  Cailiolics,  to  gain  her  exclusive 
favour  for  that  party;  but  though  he  had  the  dex- 
terity to  arrive  before  the  Protestant  dqwtatkn,  he 
vras  not  soooessluL  Leslie  however,  ictnmed  to 
Scotland  in  the  queen's  company,  and  was  ap(X>inted 
by  her  a  privy-councillor  and  one  of  the  senators  of 
the  College  of  Justice.  In  1564  the  aijU-y  of  l.in- 
dores  was  conferred  upon  him,  arid  he  was  s<x>n 
after  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ko-s;  unices 
catholic  in  form,  but  which  now  referred  to  Utile 
more  than  certain  temporalities  to  which  they  coo- 
ferred  a  title.  I.eslie  was  one  of  the  sixteen  com- 
missioners appointed  in  this  reign  to  revise  the  Scot- 
tish laws,  and  it  wx->  chiefly  owing  to  his  care  that 
the  volume  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  usually  ctine<l 
I  lie  Hl.ick  .'\cts,  from  its  i>eing  prinietl  in  tlie  old 
Ln^lish  cliaractcr,  was  given  to  the  world  in  I50»6. 

riic  name  of  the  Hishopof  Ross  derives  its  chief 
lustre  from  the  stead  fiistnesa  and  xeal  with  which  be 
adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  bis  roval  mistress  after 

they  had  experienced  the  remarkaole  reverse  which 
is  well  known  to  have  befallen  them.    Whcu  .Mary 
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liad  become  an  almost  hopeless  captive  in  Kn^lantJ, 
this  amiable  prelate,  at  the  hazard  of  all  liis  tfinporal 
enjoyments,  continued  to  adhere  to  her,  and  to  exert 
himself  in  her  beball^  with  a  fidditjr  which  would 
have  adonted  any  canae.  He  WM  OM  of  her  com- 
nicslonen  at  the  conference  of  Yortc  !n  1568 ;  on 
which  occasion  he  defends  !  !n  r  with  a  strfnyth  of 
reasoninf^  which  is  allowe<l  toliave  produced  .1  j^rcat 
impression,  though  it  did  not  dcuidc  tlic  nri,'\iiin.nt  in 
her  favour.  He  afterwards  apjicanxl  as  licr  andias- 
tador  at  the  cdurt  of  Elizabeth,  (0  complain  of  the 
iajnstice  dune  to  her;  and  if  the  English  princess  had 
not  been  a  party  interested  tn  the  detention  of  his 
mistress,  his  solicitatimv-,  cn'dd  have  hnnlly  fiilcd  of 
effect.  When  he  fouiul  that  entreaties  and  appcaU 
to  justice  were  of  no  avail,  he  contrived  means  for 
the  escape  of  the  queen,  and  planned  the  project  for 
her  nuuViage  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  ended 
in  the  enecation  of  that  anfortnnate  noblenian.  Leslie 
was  exifnlned  in  tefeience  to  this  plot,  and  notirtth- 

standing;  his  privileges  as  an  ambassador,  which  he 
vainly  pleaded,  was  committed  prisoner,  first  to  the 
Isle  of  Kly,  and  afterwards  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
It  appears  to  liave  been  during  this  confinement  that 
he  wrote  the  hittorical  wmfc  by  which  his  name  is 
now  chiefly  known.  In  1573  he  was  liberated  from 
prison,  but  only  to  be  benhned  from  Ei^and.  He 

then  empli>}ci!  hir^.^^■!f  for  two  years  in  solicitinj;  the 
iiUerfcreiue  of  llie  continental  jirinccs  in  behalf  of 
his  mistress,  but  without  obtaining  for  her  any  active 
assistance.  Even  with  the  po]>e,  whom  he  requested 
to  use  his  hlfloence  with  these  princes,  he  met  with 
no  better  success.  While  at  Rome  he  published  his 
history  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  ZV  Oriipn/;  Mori, 
hill,  ei  Rehus  Gi'itis  Si'oL'rum.  This  appearc*!  in 
1578:  next  year,  havinij  removed  to  France,  he  was 
made  sulTratjan  and  vicar-j^eneral  of  the  archln^hopric 
of  Koucn  in  Normandy;  and  whJe  visiting  the  dio- 
cese, was  apprehended  and  thrown  nto  prison,  and 
ob]i<,'ed  to  pay  3000  pistoles  to  ptevent  his  beiniK 
given  up  to  Elisabeth.  Daring  the  remainder  m 
the  rei^m  of  Henry  III.  lie  lived  unmolested;  but 
on  the  accession  of  the  Protestant  Henry  IV.,  who 
was  the  strict  ally  of  Elizabeth,  he  fell  again  into 
trouble.  In  the  course  of  his  visitation  of  the  diocese 
in  1590  he  was  once  more  thrown  into  prison,  and 
foiced  to  piuduse  his  freedom  at  the  same  expeMe 
as  before.   Tn  1593  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Con* 

stance,  but  being  now  apparently  tired  of  life,  which 
for  many  years  had  presented  only  di--app<nntnieiits 
and  vexations,  he  soon  after  retired  into  a  monaster)' 
at  Gurtenburg,  alwut  two  miles  from  Brussels,  where 
he  spent  the  lenainder  of  his  days  in  tranquillity. 
He  died  May  31st,  1596^  and  lies  buried  in  the  mon- 
astery, under  a  monument  erected  to  his  memor>'  by 
his  nephew  and  heir,  John  Ix'slie. 

Bishop  Leslie  is  generally  allowed  the  praise  of 
great  learning  and  of  high  diplomatic  abilities,  though 
it  is  almost  as  generally  regretted  that  he  did  not 
tarn  them  to  a  better  use.  His  fidelity  to  a  declin- 
ing oaase  Ik  also  allowed*  even  by  its  enemies,  to 
have  been  a  sentiment  as  free  from  the  dross  of 
worldly  or  selfish  views  as  the  motives  of  a  line  of 
public  conduct  ever  arc.  The  isoiai  ion  of  a  Catholic 
church  dignitary  in  society  seems  favourable  to  the 
development  of  sach  sentiments;  and  there  are  not 
many  cases  in  which  the  principle  is  observed  to 
have  been  nwre  powerful  than  in  the  history  of  this 
Scottish  prelate.  His  tongue,  his  pen,  the  travel  of 
his  body,  his  temporal  fortune,  were  all  devoted  with 
the  most  generous  unreserve  to  the  cause  which  he 
thoueht  that  of  justice  and  trtie  religion;  and  what 
more  caa  any  man  do  to  show  the  superioiity  of  his 
nature  to  the  meaner  passions? 


The  works  of  Rishop  Leslie  are  as  follow: 
I.  Defence  of  the  IL  nour  of  A/tiry  Queen  of  SVrf- 
land;  with  a  Declaration  of  her  Right,  Title,  and 
Interest  to  the  Crown  of  En^and;*'  Liege,  1571,  8vo, 
which  was  immediately  smppRHed.  z.  AjSlkti  Animi 
CoHstlaHtma  it  TVanqtiittt  Aiami  Constrvatio;  Paris, 
'574-  3-  r>e  Ori^-ine,  Aforibuj,  et  Rehus  Otitis  Seal- 
orum:  KonKc,  1578,410.  4.  A  Treatue  shcvni^:;  that 
the  Regiificnt  of  Women  is  ConfortrirJ!,-  /i>  tfte  La-c  of 
God  and  iVntitre.  5.  De  Titulo  et  Jure  Maria:  Scot- 
orum  Regintf;  quo  An^im  Sueeesiionem  Jure  sibi 
vindkats  Rbeims,  1580^  4ta  &  "  Tht  HiMuy  9/ 
Scotland,  from  the  Death  of  James  I.  in  1436  to  the 
year  15^1;  Kdinlnindi,  1830,  4to. 

The  Volume  la>-t  n>cntiotied  was  printed  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  pos.ses.sion  of  the  Karl  cf  l.eveii 
and  Melville.  It  is  in  the  Scottish  tongue,  and 
forms  the  original  of  the  three  latter  IxHMU  of  tiie 
Latin  bistoiy,  whidi  differs  from  it  in  no  reqpect 
except  in  being  a  ttltte  more  ample.  It  appears  to 
have  been  composed  in  the  vernacular  tonf,'ue  in 
order  that  it  might  fx-  of  use  to  his  captive  niistrc5s, 
who,  it  is  to  be  jiresumetl,  was  not  so  gooil  a  Latinist 
as  her  cousin  Elizabeth.  The  reason  of  his  present- 
ing her  with  only  this  detachment  of  the  history  of 
her  countiy  wa^  that  the  preceding  part  was  alrudy 
to  be  had  In  BeHenden's  version  of  Boere.  That 
work  stops  at  the  death  of  James  I.,  and  it  would 
naturally  occur  to  Bishop  Leslie  that  n  continuation 
to  his  own  time  was  a  desideratum,  both  to  the  people 
and  to  her  whom  he  mAintaine«l  to  be  their  sovereign. 
He  finished  his  woric  in  March,  1570,  and  prescaited 
the  unfortunate  queen  with  the  manuscript  in  1571; 
but  it  nfcver  saw  the  li^^ht  till  the  date  above  men> 
tioned,  when  100  rol^:e^  were  printed  f<ir  the  B.inna- 
tyne  Club,  with  fifty  additional  for  .sale  to  the  public. 
The  style  of  the  work,  though  it  coidtl  not  fail  to 
sound  rudely  in  the  cars  of  a  modeni  Knglishman,  is 
highly  degant  and  dignified,  forming  a  wonderful 
impcovement  upon  the  mde  simnlicity  of  Bellenden. 
The  worthy  bishop  informs  us  that  he  stops  at  the 
l>eginning  of  Oueen  Mary's  reign,  because  the  trans- 
actions subsequent  to  that  period  contain  much  that 
he  does  not  think  would  reflect  honour  upon  his 
countiy:  there  could  be  few  whose  words  were  more 
worth  liatcBlng  lo  respecting  that  important  and 
greatly  controverted  part  of  our  history. 

The  volume  alludeo  to  contains  a  portrait  of  Leslie, 
iqiiesenting  him  as  a  grave  and  venerable  man,  with 
an  aquiline  n(«e,  a  small  beard,  and  a  very  lofty 
and  capacious  forehead.  .'\s  a  specimen  of  the  Scot- 
tish which  a  learned  prelate  would  then  write,  and 
a  queen  ]>eruse^  we  may  quote  the  bishop^s  character 
of  James  V.>— 

**  Their  was  gryt  dule  and  mesne  mafd  for  him 
throw  all  the  jiartis  of  his  realmc.  bei:ause  he  was  a 
nobill  prince,  and  iravaillct  mekill  all  his  dayis  for 
manitcning  of  his  subjectis  in  peace,  justice,  and 
quietnes.  He  was  a  man  of  pearson.agc  and  stature 
convenient,  albeit  michtie  and  strong  thcirwith;  of 
countenance  amiable  and  lufely,  specially  in  his  com> 
munication;  his  eyes  graye  and  scharp  of  sicht,  that 
quhomsoever  he  did  ones  sec  and  marke,  he  w.ild 
perfytly  knawe  in  all  tymes  lliairefter;  of  witt  in  all 
things  quick  and  prompt,  of  a  princely  stomacke  and 
heicb  courage  in  greit  perillis,  doubtful  affairis  and 
materia  of  weichtie  importance;  he  had  in  a  maner 
a  divine  foresicht,  for  in  sic  thingis  as  he  went  aboat 
to  doo,  he  did  them  advisedlyc,  and  with  grit  dellb- 
eracion,  to  the  intent  that  amangis  all  men  his  witt 
and  prudence  might  be  noted  and  regardit,  and 
alsfarre  excell  and  pas  all  others  in  estait  and  dignitie. 
Be«des  this,  he  was  sober,  moderate^  honest,  effalnll, 
carteotts;  and  so  brr  ahiiontit  pride  and  anogmc^ 
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that  lie  \v.is  ever  sli.-iq>c  an  l  qsiick  to  thamc 
quhilk  were  spotted  or  nottit  with  that  crime.  He 
was  aUua  a  good  and  suir  justiciar,  be  the  quhilke 
one  thing  he  aUurit  to  him  the  hartis  of  all  the  people* 
beeause  they  lived  quletlie  and  in  rest,  out  of  all  op- 
prcsiioun  and  inolesJncioun  of  the  nnbilitye  and  riche 
pcrsoncs;  and  to  this  scvcPitc  of  Ins  wi-s  joinit  and 
aiuicxit  a  ccrtane  merciful  ]  uyi-,  "[uhilk  ho  cii  i 
oftymcs  shaw  to  sic  as  had  oticmlit  i.ikinij  niJlier 
com|Mh>icions  of  luniicy  nor  mei.ii  Is  vis.  .  .  . 
This  gude  and  modc&t  prinoe  did  not  devours  and 
consume  the  riches  of  his  ooantrejr,  for  hj  his  taeich 

ftollicyc  mar\'eIlouslie  richcd  his  real tne  and  bimadfe* 
)<)lh  with  gold  and  silver,  all  kinds  of  riche  Sub- 
stmcf,  ([uhairuf  he  left  j^rc) t  stoir  and  (jiiantitie  in  all 
his  pnliccs  at  his  ilepartin}^.  And  so  this  kinj;,  liv. 
ing  all  his  tymc  in  the  favour  of  fortune,  in  heich 
honour,  riches  and  glorye,  and  forhisnobill  actisand 
prudent  pollyces,  worthye  to  be  r^strat  in  the  buike 
of  Cune,  jgaii  up  and  randerit  his  spreit  into  the  hands 
of  Allmichty  (>o<l,  quhair  I  doubt  not  hot  he  hes 
suir  frriitton  of  the  jnyc  that  is  preparit  for  these  as 
sell  sitt  iiti  the  richt  hand  of  our  Ssuveour.** 

LF^jl.IK,  Sir  JuitN,  professor  of  natural  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  of  Kdinburgh,  and  distin- 

Kished  by  his  valuable  writingp  and  disicoveries,  was 
m  at  the  kirk>town  of  Larpo,  fa  Fife,  on  the  iGth 
iif  April,  1766.  His  f.iihiT,  l\i:)t>crt  Ix-slic,  l<v  ]^rn- 
fcssion  a  j<iiiKT  and  caliiiut-niaker,  and  fuii^inallv 
from  the  nci^hlwurliiMiii  111  Si.  Andrews,  was  a  muth 
rc-specteU  and  worthy  man,  and  seem^  in  {Kjint  of 
edttCMkm  and  general  attaininents^  to  have  been 
superior  to  the  nwjoriQr  of  penoas  in  his  statiMi  at 
that  period.  The  mother  of  Sir  Jobn  I^lie  was 
Anne  Carstain,  a  native  of  Lnr);o.  When  very 
young  he  was  sent  to  a  woman's  school  in  the  vd- 
lage,  hut  ii  :nniiu  d  only  a  sh  irt  time  there.  After- 
wards he  «as  placed  uiuler  a  Mr.  'i'liomson  at  Lundin 
Mill,  with  whom  he  learned  to  write;  and  lastly  he 
went  to  Leven  .school  and  began  to  learn  Latin;  but 
being  a  weakly  boy  and  unable  to  walk  so  fiur,  he 
was  obliged  after  about  six  weeks  to  ^ve  up  ntteod- 
ance.  As  these  were  the  only  sehoois  he  attended 
before  to  C' ilIi.'L;t%  it  is  evident  tli.'.t  his  elemen- 

tary ac'iuirenients  must  h.ivc  been  cxccedin[^ly  im- 
perfect. He  received  howevi-r,  while  at  home,  some 
iessnns  in  mathematics  from  his  elder  brother  Alex- 
an  h  r,  and  soon  li^an  to  show  a  surpriiiQg aptitode 
for  that  branch  of  science.  His  manacn  at  this 
period  of  life  were  remarkably  reserved  and  shy. 
lie  seemed  bent  on  <levotil^hiinself  entirely  to  study, 
and  read  with  peculiar  avidity  all  the  books  that 
came  within  his  reach  on  mathemalic-s  and  natural 
phdosophy.  To  Latin  he  took  a  strong  dislike,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  resume  the  Study  of  till 
after  his  fir.t  year  at  college. 

His  extraonlinary  proficiency  in  geometrical  cxer. 
cises,  joined  to  a  consideration  of  the  unf  n  numblc 
circnnutancesnnder  which  he  had  acquired  a.  )ii<>u<^dit 
him  at  an  early  period  under  the  notice  of  I'rolessors 
Robison  and  .'siewart.  of  the  university  of  I.dm- 
l)i!r|;h,  who  were  nnich  1111; 'res^c-i  by  the  extraor^ 
dinary  powers  which  he  disiil.iyed.  It  was  at  lenRlb 
resolved  by  his  parents  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
universitv  of  Sl  Andrews,  in  order  to  fit  himself  foir 
a  learned  profosion,  and  he  was  aecordii^y  entered 
there  as  a  student  of  mathonatics  in  1779.  At  the 
first  distribution  of  prizes  he  attracted  some  atten- 
tion by  his  iiroficii-iicy,  which  was  the  means  of  in- 
troducing him  to  the  pa!»..na^;e  of  the  Earl  of  Kin- 
nool,  then  chan  •  ;1  r  of  t!;e  university.  Being  now 
destined  for  the  church,  hi  went  through  the  regular 
routine  of  inttnictioos  for  that  purpose.   Aftn  at- 


tending for  six  sessions  at  St.  Andrew!^  he  iCUHHtd 
to  Edinburgh,  in  company  with  another  youth — 
destined  like  himself  to  obtain  a  high  niche  in  the 
tenqile  of  fame*  and  to  be  hooourra,  at  the  same 
moment  with  himself,  more  than  forty  years  after, 
with  a  royal  favour  e.vpressive  of  his  etjual  merit — 
James  (.d'terwards  Sir  James)  Ivory.  At  St.  An- 
drews he  I'.ad  also  lomied  an  aci lu.i.niance  with  I )r. 
William  'I  homson,  the  continuator  of  Watson's  /.t/e 
0/  Philip  II.,  and  latterly  a  proff  .sM.il  author  of  no 
small  note  in  London.  At  Lhe  university  of  Ldin- 
burgh  Mr.  Leslie  studied  three  yean,  during  whidi 
time  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  .\dani  Smith,  and 
employed  by  that  eminent  man  in  .assisting  the 
studies  of  his  nephew,  afterwanis  Ixml  Kesion.  He 
now  gave  up  his  intention  of  adojiting  the  clerical 
profession,  which  he  found  to  be  in  a  L^re.it  measure 
incomintible  with  the  strong  bent  wliich  his  mind 
had  talcen  towards  physical  studies, 

In  1 788  he  w  ent  to  Virginia,  as  tutor  to  twoyoong 
college  friends,  .Messrs.  Randolph ;  and  after  sj^end- 
ing  more  than  a  yc.ir  m  .America,  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh. In  January.  i7</3,  he  prtKCcdetl  to  l^mdon, 
carrv'ing  with  him  some  rccommendator)' letters  from 
Dr.  Smith  ;  he  hxs  been  heard  to  mention,  thai  one 
(if  the  most  pressing  injunctions  with  which  he  Was 
honoured  by  that  illustrious  philosopher,  was  to  he 
sure,  if  the  i^enon  to  whom  ne  was  to  present  him. 
self  w.as  an  author,  to  reail  his  book  Itcfore  approath- 
int;  him,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  of  it,  if  there 
should  be  a  fit  tipjxjrtunity.  I  lis  firNt  intention  w  as 
to  deliver  lectures  on  natural  philosojjhy ;  but  being 
disappoiated  in  his  views,  he  found  it  expedient  to 
oommeoce  writiiu;  for  periodical  works,  as  the 
readiest  means  of  ofataimng  subsistence.  For  cib- 
taining  employment  of  this  kind  he  was  mainly 
indebted  to  his  friend  Dr.  William  Thomson,  who 
engaged  him  upon  the  notes  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  was  then  publishing  in  numbers. 
About  three  months  after  his  arrival  in  London  he 
made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller, 
to  translate  Buffon's  Natural  HiOory^ Bbritt  wUdi 
was  published  in  1793,  in  nuie  octavo  volnmcs.  The 
sum  ne  received  for  it  laid  the  foundation  of  that 

jieiuniary  indepeii'Irnce  which,  iitd.ke  ni.Tiiy  other 
men  of  genius,  his  pnident  lial>its  U.rlun.iU  !\  (  ii.Tlilid 
him  early  to  attain,  'l  he  jireface  to  tl.i-.  w  ork.  wliii.h 
was  published  anonvmously,  is  characterized  by  all 
the  peculiarities  of  nis  later  style;  but  it  also  be- 
speaks a  mind  of  great  native  vigour  and  loft^  coo- 
ceptions,  strongly  touched  with  admiration  for  the 
sublime  and  the  gran<l  in  nature  and  science.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  translation  he  fulfilled  an 
en;;a^ement  with  the  Messrs.  WedgewcKxl  of  Ktruria 
in  Stafior<!shirc%  to  superintend  their  studies;  he  left 
them  in  1702.  In  1794  Mr.  I^'slic  sjK'nt  a  short 
time  in  Holland;  and,  in  1796,  he  made  the  tour 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland  wiili  Mr.  Thomas 
Wcdgewooo,  whose  early  death  be  ever  laiucsDied 
as  a  loss  to  science  ana  his  country.  About  tMs 
period  he  stood  cuididate  for  a  chair-at  St.  .\n- 
drew's,  and  siihsei|tsently  for  th.it  ol  natural  philo- 
sophy in  Glasgow,  Init  without  success.  The  fortun- 
ate candidate  on  the  latter  occasion  was  Dr.  James 
Brown  of  St.  .Andrews,  with  whom  Mr.  Leslie  to 
the  end  of  bis  life  maintained  a  conMaat  intimacy. 
In  1799  he  travelled  through  Norway  and  Swedes 
in  company  with  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  whose  friend* 
shi|i  he  had  aopiircd  at  .St.  .Vmlrcws  College. 

,\t  wliat  peiiod  Mr.  Lcdic  lust  struck  into  that 
brilliant  field  of  inquiry  where  he  iKcime  >o  con- 
spicuous for  his  ma.sterly  experiments  and  striking 
discoveries  regarding  radiant  heat,  and  tlie  oonnec* 
tion  between  li^t  and  beat,  tve  ace  unable  to  «|; 
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Bat  his  difTerential  thermometer — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  delicate  iniitruments  that  inductive 
genius  ever  contrived  as  a  help  to  experimental  in- 
quir\%  and  which  rewarded  its  author  by  its  happy 
ministry  to  the  success  of  some  of  his  Rnest  experi- 
ments— must  have  been  invented  before  the  vear 
1800,  as  it  was  described  in  Nicholson's  Philosophital 
yawrnal  sonw  time  during  that  year.  The  results 
of  those  fine  inquiries,  in  vrhich  he  w'as  so  much  aided 
by  this  exquisite  instrument,  were  published  to  the 
world  in  1^04,  in  his  celebrated  Essay  ou  the  A'atnre 
and  Propagation  of  Htat}  The  experimental  devices 
and  remarkable  discoveries  which  distinguish  this 
publication  fiir  more  than  atone  for  its  great  defects 
of  method*,  its  very  questionable  theories,  and  its 
transgressions  against  that  simplicity  of  style  which 
unaspiring  author  rather  .s]iuriic' I  than  was  unable 
to  exemplify ;  but  which  must  be  allowed  }o  be  a 
quality  peculiarly  indispensable  to  the  communica- 
tion ot  scientific  knowledge.  The  work  was  hon* 
ouredt  In  the  following  year,  by  the  nnanimoas 
adjudication  to  its  author,  by  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  the  Rumford  me<lals  appropriated 
to  reward  discoveries  in  that  ]irovince  whose  nature  \ 
and  limits  lie  had  so  much  illustrated  and  extended. 

Mr.  I^lie  had  thus  distinguished  Unudf  bjr  hb 
acquirements,  when,  early  in  1805,  in  conaeqoenee 
of  the  translation  of  Profeaator  Playiah-  from  the 
chair  of  mathematics  to  that  of  natural  philosojihy 
in  the  univerNity  of  E»iinburi;h,  the  fomicr  became 
vacant,  and  the  sulijcet  of  this  memoir  appeared  a> 
a  candidate  for  the  situation.  It  mijjht  have  been 
expected  tha^  where  the  qualilications  of  the  indi- 
vidual were  10  decidedly  above  all  rivalry,  there 
could  have  been  no  hesitation  in  his  native  country 
to  confer  upon  him  the  honour  which  he  son-lit. 
Such  there  mijjht  not  have  been,  if  what  is  called 
tile  nuKler.ite  party  in  tlte  Scottibli  church  had  not 
been  inspired  by  a  jealousy  of  his  liberal  principles 
in  politics,  aceonpanied  by  a  desiie  of  advancing 
one  of  their  own  nomber  to  oppose  his  election. 
The  person  brought  forward  as  the  rival  candidate 
was  l)r.  Thomas  Mackni|^ht.  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  city,  and  son  of  the  venerable  commentator 
on  the  ejiistles — a  ijctitleinan  hij^hly  qualilieil,  no 
doubt,  not  only  for  this,  but  for  almost  any  other 
chair  in  the  university;  but  who,  nevertheless,  could 
not  be  matdied  against  an  individual  so  distinguished 
for  the  beneliu  he  had  conferred  on  science  as  Mr. 
Leslie;  and  who  was  moreover  liable  to  the  dis- 
qualifyin;^  consiileration  that  he  wa-,  already  cnpai^etl 
in  an  otTicc  which,  to  be  well  done,  rei]uirf-.  tin- 
whole  man,  while  Mr.  Leslie  stood  in  the  light  of 
n  most  useful  member  of  society  in  n  great  mcaanre 
nnprovided  for. 

The  electors  in  this  ease  were  the  maRistntes  and 
town-council  of  Kdinburj^Ii,  and  to  them  Mr.  Leslie 
wa^  reconmiemk-d  not  only  by  fame,  but  by  the 
warmest  testimonial  from  Sir  Jo^ejih  liaiiks,  Mr. 
iJcmpstcrof  iJunniehcn,  Dr.  iliitton  of  Woolwich, 
Baron  Masseres,  an<l  Dr.  Maskelyne.  In  the  sup- 
porition  that  these  electors  were  dinMced  to  diachaige 
their  trust  with  fidelity,  they  could  have  no  hesita- 
tion  in  preferring:  Mr.  I,eslie;  and  it  If  tO  be  related 
to  their  credit,  that  they  had  no  such  hesitation.  On 
leaminjj  the  li.iit  of  their  resoUition,  the  niinistt-rs 
of  Edinburgh  held  various  private  meetings,  as  if 
to  indicate  the  more  pointeilly  that  they  hade  peco- 
liar  interest  of  their  own  in  the  matter;  nod  it  was 
leMlved  to  oppose  Mr.  Leslie's  election  on  the 

t  PtevioiM  to  dns  poiod  Mr.  Leclie,  vrfien  not  otherwise  or 
dsM^cre  engaMd^  asad  m  five  with  Ma  brathm  at  Luno: 
Md  there  were  om  espcnoiaus  for  hls  £'«iv' fw  JVm/ cimed 
«■,  and  tbc  book  wriacn. 


grounds  of  what  they  deemed  an  infidel  note  in  his 
Essay  on  IImI;  employing  for  this  purjiose  a  clause 
in  the  fundamental  charter  of  the  college,  directing 
the  magistrates  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Ldiiibiirgh 
clerLiy  in  the  election  of  professors. 

I'lie  note  alluded  to  was  one  in  reference  to  the 
unphilosophical  theories  which  once  attempted  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  by  means  of 
invisible  ethers.  Mr.  Leslie,  in  treating  this  point, 
found  it  convenient  to  refer  to  Mr.  Hume's  theory 
of  caiLse  and  efTeet,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  he 
makes  use  of  certain  generally  received  doctrines  to 
invalidate  the  aigument  for  the  existence  of  the 
Deity.  In  making  the  reference  it  did  not  seem  to 
Mr.  Leslie  to  be  necessary  that  he  sliould  condemn 
the  ultimate  use  made  of  these  doctrines  by  Mr. 
Hume,  since  he  was  only  engage*!  in  a  |>hy>ieal  ex- 
amination. His  note,  therefore,  stni:ds  as  follows: 
"Mr.  Hume  is  the  first,  so  far  as  1  know,  who  has 
treated  of  causation  in  a  truly  philosophic  manner. 
His  Esu^  en  Neeasory  CmmirtiM  seems  a  model 
of  clear  and  accurate  reasoning.  But  it  was  only 
wanted  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  mysten."  w  hich  h.id  so 
i  long  darkened  that  important  subject.  The  x\n- 
kuphisticated  sentiments  of  mankind  are  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  deductions  of  logic,  and  imply  at 
bottom  nothing  more  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
eflect  than  a  constant  invariable  sequence.  *  From 
these  words,  however,  it  was  evident,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  clerical  opponents,  "that  Mr.  I.esHe,  having, 
\\ith  Mr.  Hume,  denied  all  such  nece>-..iiy  emuiec- 
tion  between  cause  and  elTcct  as  implies  an  operat- 
ing principle  in  the  cause,  has  of  course  laid  n 
foundation  for  rejecting  all  argument  that  is  derived 
from  the  works  of  God  to  prove  either  his  being  or 
attributes." 

When  ^fr.  I^slie  was  informed  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Kdinburjjh  ministers  rested  their  o;i- 
posilion,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, professor  of  divini^,  and  one  of  the  few  clergy- 
men of  the  city  who  were  not  qppoaed  to  him,  laving 
before  him  some  explanations  of  the  note,  to  which 
he  begged  him  to  call  the  attention  of  his  brethren. 
These  explanations  were  chiefly  what  are  stateil 
above,  aii<l  are  thus  followeil  up;  "1  have  the  fulle.'-t 
conviction  that  my  ideas  f)n  the  question  to  which 
the  note  refers  vrouKi  appear  to  coincide,  in  every 
essential  respect,  with  those  of  the  most  enlightened 
adversaries  of  Mr.  Hume's  philosophy.  But,  limited 
as  I  am  to  a  fe^v  moments  of  time,  I  can  only  dis- 
avow (which  I  tlo  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and 
si'lemiiitv)  cvury  iiiTTenee  uliich  the  iiii,'einiity  of 
my  opimnents  may  be  pleased  to  draw  from  the 
piutial  view  I  have  taken  of  the  general  doctrine,  to 
the  prejudice  of  those  evidences  on  which  the  truths 
of  rcl  igion  are  founded.  If  t  live  to  publish  another 
edition  of  my  work,  !  pledfje  myself  to  show  in  an 
additional  pariL^rai  h  huw  grossly  and  injuriously 
1  li.i\c  been  trc'ted  on  this  occasion.  .  .  It  is 
painful  to  be  callctl  on,  after  the  habits  of  intimacy 
in  which  I  have  lived  with  the  most  exemplar)-  char- 
acters in  both  parts  of  the  island,  to  repel  a  direct 
charge  of  atheism;  but  whatever  may  be  the  effect 
of  such  calumnies  on  the  tnin<K  of  strangers,  it  afforfls 
me  much  consolation  to  think  that  they  will  be 
heard  with  cunicmjit  .iijd  indi|^nation  l)y  those  who 
know  the  real  state  of  my  sentiments,  and  particularly 
by  such  as  are  acqviaintcil  with  the  strictness  of  those 
religions  principles  in  which  I  had  the  happiness 
to  be  educated  from  my  earliest  years." 

This  letter  was  laid  Inrforc  the  ministers  at  a 
meeting  held  by  them  on  the  I2th  of  March,  1805; 
but  being,  to  u<e  their  own  phrase,  by  no  means 
sati&hed  with  it,  they  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
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sisting  of  Dr.  Grieve,  Mr.  D.ivid  lilack,  Mr.  David 
Dickson,  and  I)r.  Inglis,  to  proceed  to  the  town- 
cottocil  and  prote&t  a^inst  the  election  of  Mr.  Leslie. 
As  the  oooncO  was  to  be  that  daj  engaged  in  the 
dection,  the  oomadttee  went  aeeoidin^y  to  their 
chamber,  and  presented  a  protest  whioi  had  been 

prepared,  in  wni^li,  l>csi(Ics  st:itlng  tlu-  j^rrxiu!  ohjec- 
tiou  of  the  note  an  !  their  inlcicuLts  fr>'in  it  as  to 
Mr.  Ixslie's  religimis  juiin  ipli-^,  I'lu-y  st.Ucd  tliat, 
"in  the  event  of  hLs  being  elected,  notwithstanding 
this  lepteaentation,  they  reserved  to  tlieniselvcs  full 
power  of.  questioniqe  the  validity  of  such  election, 
and  of  employing  whatever  means  may  to  them  be 
found  competent  for  preventing  Mr.  Leslie's  induc- 
tion into  the  office  of  professor;  with  lull  power,  in 
the  event  of  his  induction,  to  prosecute  for  his  ejec- 
tion from  said  office  in  any  competent  court,  civil 
or  ecclesiastical"  Immc<liatcly  alter  this  paper  was 
given  in  and  its  bearers  had  left  the  hall,  the  councU 
elected  Mr.  Leslie. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  on 
the  27th,  the  committee  of  the  city  clergy  gave  in 
a  rL-]ir(.scr.talion  stating  these  transactions,  alntiL;  w  ith 
a  copy  of  their  protest,  and  requesteti  the  reverend 
court  to  take  such  stcj)i  in  the  matter  as  they  might 
judge  proper.  It  was  here  determined  by  vote  to 
carry  tne  affair  before  the  synod ;  a  step  formally 
neceasaiy  for  bringing  it  under  tlie  decision  of  the 
highest  national  dSurch-cooft,  the  General  Assembly. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  court  on  the  22d  of  May, 
the  case  of  .Mr.  Leslie  came  before  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  cunipl.iiut  by  the  Rev.  ."sir  Henry  MunLrit  fi"  and 
other  members  of  the  synod,  against  the  reference 
of  the  case  to  the  General  AsseoUily.  It  was  thus 
apparent  tlut  the  leaders  of  the  more  sealously  pious 
party  of  the  diurch  had  taken  the  part  of  Mr.  Leslie 

aainst  their  accustomed  omxments.  The  interest 
lich  the  public  could  not  nave  failed  to  entertain 
respecting  the  question,  even  if  conhneii  to  its  native 
merits,  w.ts  excited  to  an  uncommon  degree  by  lliis 
complication  of  the  phenomenon.  Tlie  ca>e,  never- 
theless, furnished  only  an  unusually  htnking  example 
of  what  must  always  be  the  result  of  a  party  ^stem 
in  any  deliberative  body.  It  happeneil  to  be  con- 
venient for  the  "modCTate"  party  on  this  particular 
uccavi'in,  to  sh'MV  an  anxious  desire  for  the  purity 
lit  laitli  a:ul  doctrine;  and  for  this  jiurpusc  they  r.ikc'i 
up  a  negative  ijtle  in  the  Edinburgh  tleiLiy  to  be 
consultol  in  the  exercise  of  the  town-council  patron- 
age»  which  had  not  been  acted  upon  for  twenty-six 
years,  during  which  time  several  of  the  very  men 
now  prosecuting  had  lieen  elected  to  chairs  in  the 
university  without  regani  to  it.  It  was  equally  con- 
venient for  the  evangelical  party,  though  adverse  to 
all  their  usual  principles,  to  regard  the  suspected 
infidelity  of  Mr.  I  .i-^Iu-  with  a  lenient  and  apologetic 
spirit,  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  their  usual 
position  iq;arding  their  opuonents,  and  because  they 
noped  to  nhi  a  triwnph  »r  themselves  in  the  non* 
success  01  a  prosecution  which  they  could  easily 
see  rested  upon  no  valid  grounds,  and  could  hardly, 
in  the  face  of  pi;b]ic  opinion,  be  c.iiried  to  its  ut- 
most extent,  even  thougli  a  in.njority  of  servile  votes 
couhl  have  iK'cn  obtained  for  the  piir]iosc. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  debate  w  hich  followed 
the  introduction  of  the  case,  some  very  strong  testi- 
monies  were  brought  forvrard  in  favour  of  Ulr.  Leslie's 
moml  and  religious  character;  and  the  speeches  on 
either  miIc,  wliich  octii[i'<_il  '.w-t  rlavs,  wtTt'  charac- 
ter5ze<i  Ity  a  iiietaj>hysii..il  dejith  and  an  aniount  of 
.scientific  knowledge  w  hich  i>erli.ips  no  other  church- 
court  in  £uro|)e  could  have  caualled.  Near  midnight 
on  the  seconil  d.ay  of  the  deoate,  it  was  determined 
by  96  i4{ainst  84  to  dismiss  this  ventiotts  case  with* 


out  further  notice.  On  the  vote  I)eing  anncuncetl, 
a  shout  of  applau.«e — an  unwonted  sound  in  the 
General  Assembly — burst  from  the  crowd  aaserobled 
in  the  galleries. 

Mr.  Leslie  entered  without  iiutheroppontion  upon 
the  duties  of  his  chair,  and  upon  a  course  of  experi- 
mental discover)-  by  which  he  was  to  confer  lustre 
upon  the  uni\ct-.ity.  Through  tlie  assistance  of  one 
of  his  ingenious  contrivances  -  liis  hygrometer — he 
arrived  in  1810  at  the  discovery  of  that  singularly 
beautiful  process  of  artiiicial  congehttioOt  which  en- 
abled him  to  convert  water  and  meicnry  into  ice. 
"We  happened,"  says  a  broOier  prdessor,  **to 
witness  the  consummation  of  the  discovery — at  least, 
of  the  performance  of  one  of  the  first  successful  re- 
Jtctitioiis  of  till-  process  by  which  it  was  effected; 
and  we  shall  nevt-r  forget  the  joy  and  elation  which 
beamed  on  the  face  of  the  discoverer,  as,  with  his 
characteristic  good  nature,  he  patiently  explained  the 
steps  by  which  he  had  been  Im  to  it. 

In  1809  Mr.  Leslie  published  his  Elaumts  0/  Cta- 
mttry,  which  immediately  became  a  class-book,  and 
has  since  gone  through  four  editions.  He  also  pub- 
lished, in  1813,  an  Account  of  Exf^tmrnti  and 
Instrumatts  deptiuinn^  <>»;  tht  rclattoti  <•/"  Atr  to  Htat 
and  Moisturf.  In  1S17  lie  prtKiuceil  his  Pfiila- 
sophy  of  Arithmetic,  exhibiting  a  I'rogrcssive  View 
of  the  Theory  and  Progress  of  CalcuUoion,"  a  small 
octavo;  and,  in  1821,  his  " GtcnuMeat  Anafysit  amd 
Gci'mclry  of  Citn  c  I.itus,  being  volume  second  of  a 
Course  of  Mathematics,  and  designed  as  an  Intrixluc- 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosoj  iiy.'"'  In 
he  published  £Umettls  of  Xatutal  Fiiilosophy  for  the 
use  of  his  rlstl-  TfprintH  in  1829 — and  of  which 
only  one  volume  appeared.  RtidimmU  »f  Cwmtaiyt 
a  small  OGtavo,  published  t8a8^  and  designed  for 
popular  use,  was  his  last  separate  work.  Besides 
these  separate  works  he  wrote  many  admirable 
articles  in  the  Editthins'h  Ranew^  three  profound 
treatises  in  Nuhols^n'i  Philotopkkal  jvurmi/,  a  few 
in  the  Transactions  0/  the  Ko)al  Socuty  0/  Edin- 
burgh^  and  several  very  valuable  articles  on  different 
branches  of  physics  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
EmyelfpmUa  BrUannka,  In  1819^  on  the  death  of 
ProMSSor  Playfair,  whose  promotion  had  formerly 
made  room  for  him  in  the  chair  of  niatlicmatics,  he 
was  elevated  to  the  professurvliip  i>f  ii.itural  philo- 
sojiby,  by  wliicli  Iki  pow  ers  were  i.>f  cour>e  brought 
into  a  far  wider  field  of  display  and  of  usefulness 
than  they  had  been  for  the  preceding  fourteen  years. 
Among  the  preliminaiy  tieaUses  of  the  seventh  cdilioa 
of  the  Encyclo^rdht  Britannka,  which  b^aa  to  be 
published  in  ihxp,  he  wrote  a  "Discourse  on  the  His- 
tory of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  during 
the  Eighteeiub  ( ntury,"  w  hich  may  be  describoii 
as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  masterly  of  all  hii 
compositions. 

The  inconw  enj<qred  by  Mr.  Leslie  was  for  many 
years  so  mach  abare  bis  necessities,  that  he  was  able^ 
by  careful  management,  to  realise  a  focftmc  not  far 
short  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Part  of  this  he  ex- 
pended, in  his  latter  years,  upiin  the  purchase  and 
decoration  of  a  mansion  called  Coates,  near  his  native 
village,  where  he  spent  all  the  inter^als  allowed  by 
his  college  duties.  Early  in  the  year  1832.  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  lord-chancellor  (Brougham), 
he  was  invested  with  a  knighthood  of  the  Guelphic 

'  The  Flfnimts  rf  Cfmnrtfy  iiiflu<icd  tric^n'snict'T 
Rconietrir-.il  aii.ilysis  in  nnc  volutnc.  f"r  \hr  ihrct  lir<t  im.iIi 
anit  the  curve  lines  of  ihe'  second  orJcr  wa»  a  *tjw:i  -tp  intc 
w'.rk.  In  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Cromttry,  i8»o,  0:1c  \  •  l  i  -  « 
included  geometry  and  trignnometnr,  aod  thr  ]te<'o<K].  pub- 
luhed  aome  time  after,  consisted  af  ■rwiniiitiii  ■!  wwiyiuk  in- 
eluding  the  curves  of  the  »ecaad  eraer  fbmciiy  pMhhiaw^ 
with  my  Bfltifi^fffTT  of  the  hi|{ibcr  cunraia 
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orrlcr,  at  the  vime  time  that  M'^ssrs.  Herschcl,  C.  | 
Bell,  lN<jr).  Brewster,  Si^uth.  a:i  l  Harri-.  NK'-la-., 
received  a  similar  honour.  Sir  John  Leslie  was  not 
dcitincd  lono  to  enjoy  the  wtdl-nerited  distinction. 
In  the  end  of  October,  while  saperintending  some  of 
tlie  improveiDeDts  about  his  much-loved  plMe»  lie 
iacaatiaody  exposed  himself  to  wet,  the  consequence 
of  wbidi  was  a  serere  cold.  Among  the  various 
foibles  which  prolnide*!  themselves  through  the  hcttcr 
j.Kiwcrs  and  habitudes  of  his  mind,  was  a  contempt 
for  medicine,  and  an  unwillingness  to  think  that  he 
could  be  seriously  ill.  He  accordingly  neglected  his 
aOment,  and  was  speedily  seized  with  erysipelas  in 
one  of  Us  Im;  a  disorder  at  that  tine  la^ng  in 
Scotland  witn  all  the  symptom!  and  eflectt  of  a 
mali^ant  epidemic.  On  \\  e<lne<iday,  October  31st, 
he  a^jain  exposed  himself  in  his  grounds,  and  from 
that  day  the  malady  advanced  very  rapiilly.  <'i] 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  November  jd,  he  breathed 
his  last 

The  sdentific  and  personal  character  of  Sir  John 
Leilie  has  been  sketched  with  so  bold  and  free  a 
pencil  by  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  his  brother  in  both 
academic  and  literary  labours,  that  we  nuke  no 
apoloi^y  for  presenting  it  to  the  leader,  in  lieu  of 
anything  of  our  own  : — • 

"  It  would  be  impossible,  we  think,  for  any  intelli- 
gent and  well-constituted  mind  to  review  the  labours 
of  this  distinguished  man,  without  a  strong  feeling 
of  admiration  ibr  his  Inventive  genius  and  vigoroua 
powen,  and  of  respect  for  that  extendve  knowledge 
which  his  activL-  curiosity,  his  various  reading,  an<l 
his  happy  nicujory  had  cnablc<l  him  lo  attain.  .Sonic 
few  of  his  contcmpjraries  in  tlif  walks  <>(  science 
may  have  excelled  him  in  profundity  of  understand- 
ing, in  philosophical  caption,  and  in  logical  accuracy; 
but  we  doubt  if  any  snrpaaied  him,  whilst  he  mnst 
he  allowed  to  have  mrpiused  many,  in  that  creative 
faculty — one  of  the  highest  and  rarest  of  nature's 
gifts — which  leads  and  is  necess.iry  to  discovery, 
though  nut  .Tll  -utVicient  of  itself  for  the  f>)rmation  i>f 
safe  conclusions;  or  in  that  subtilty  and  reach  of 
discernment  which  seizes  the  finest  and  least  obvious 
relations  among  the  objects  of  science-^ which  elicits 
■the  hidden  secrets  of  natun^  and  minlaten  to  new 
combinations  of  her  powers.  Tbefe  were  some  flaws. 
It  must  be  allowed,  in  the  mind  of  this  memorable 
person.  He  strangely  un'lervalued  =ome  branches 
of  pliilosophical  inipiiry  of  high  im[)ortancc  in  the 
circle  tif  liuni.in  knowledge.  His  cretluhty  in  matters 
of  ordinary  life  was,  to  s.-iy  the  least  of  it,  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  tendency  to  scepticism  in  science. 
It  has  been  profoundly  remarked  by  Mr.  I)n.^.ild 
Stewart,  that  'though  the  mathematician  may  U'  pre- 
vented, in  his  own  pursuits,  from  going  far  astray,  by 
the  absurdities  to  which  his  errors  lead  him,  he  is 
seldom  apt  to  Vk'  revolted  by  absurd  conclusions  in 
other  matters.  Thus,  even  in  physics,'  he  adds 
'mathematicians  have  been  led  to  acquiesce  in  con- 
closions  which  appear  ludicrous  to  men  of  different 
habits.'  Something  of  the  same  kind  was  observ- 
able in  the  mind  of  this  distinguished  mathematician, 
for  such  also  he  was.  He  was  apt,  too,  to  run  into 
s  jinc  st.artling  1)\  ]i  itliesis  from  an  unwarrantable  ap- 
plication of  mathcniatical  principles  to  suV)iects  alto- 
gether foreign  to  them;  as  when  he  finds  an  analogy 
between  circulating  decimals  and  the  lengthened 
qfdes  of  the  sea.son.s.  In  all  his  writings,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  his  last  considerable  perform- 
ance, the  diseoane  prefixed  to  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  Etu  vdop.niia  Pritiitmica,  even  in  the  solxrr  field 
of  pure  mathematics,  there  is  a  constant  straining  after 
'thoughts  that  breathe  an<l  wi)nls  that  bum,'  and  a 
love  of  abstract,  and  figurative,  and  uovd  modes  of 


I  expression,  which  has  e\po-,eii  them  to  just  criticism 
by  ini[).irt;.i!  juiiges,  .ind  to  souie  puny  fault-finding 
by  others,  more  willing  to  carji  at  defects  than  to 
point  out  the  merits  which  rt  <leein  them.  But  when 
even  severe  criticism  has  said  its  worst,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  genius  has  strudc  its  captivating  h» 
press  deep  and  wide  over  all  his  works.  1 1  is  more 
airy  speculations  may  be  thrown  aside  or  condemned; 
but  his  exquisite  insfniments,  and  his  original  and 
l)eautiful  ex|)crimental  combinations,  will  ever  attest 
the  fniitfulness  of  his  mind,  and  continue  to  .ict  .is 
helps  to  farther  discoveiy.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  tne  extent  and  exouMveneas  of  his  leading.  It  is 
nue^  indeed,  to  find  a  man  of  so  mudi  Invention, 
and  who  himsdf  valued  the  inventive  above  all  the 
other  powers,  possessing  sc  v.nst  a  -Inn;  nf  learned 
and  curious  information.  His  leading  extended  to 
ev'cry  nook  atid  comer,  however  obscure,  tli.Tt  liooks 
have  touched  upon.  He  was  a  lover,  too,  and  that 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  of  what  is  commonly  c^led 
anecdote.  Though  he  did  not  thine  in  mixed  sode^, 
and  was  latterly  unfitted  by  a  considerable  degree  ct 
deafness  for  enjoying  it,  his  convenation,  when  seated 
with  one  or  two,  was  highly  entertaining.  It  had 
no  wit,  little  repartee,  and  no  fine  turns  of  any  kind, 
but  it  had  a  strongly-original  and  racy  cast,  and  was 
replete  with  itrildqg  vemaifcs  and  corioas  Inlbnaa* 
tion. 

"He  had  faults,  no  doubt,  as  all  *  of  woman  bom' 
have:  he  bad  prejudices,  of  which  it  wonkl  have 
been  better  to  be  rid;  he  was  not  over  charttable  In 

his  views  of  human  virtue;  antl  he  was  not  quite  SO 
ready,  on  all  <j<  casions,  to  do  that  justice  to  kindred 
merit  .as  w.xs  to  be  cxpectcil  in  so  anient  a  worshipper 
of  genius.  Hut  his  faults  were  far  more  than  com- 
pensated by  his  many  good  qualities — by  his  constant 
equanimity,  his  cheerfulness,  his  simplicity  of  char* 
acter  almost  Infiuitiae^  his  straightferwanbiesa,  his 
perfect  freedom  from  affectation,  and,  above  all,  his 
unconquerable  good  nature.'  He  was,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  placable  of  hutnan  beings;  anil  if,  as  has 
l>ccn  thought,  he  generally  had  a  steady  eye,  in  his 
worldly  course,  to  his  own  interest,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  was,  notwithstanding,  a  warm  and 
good  friend,  and  a  relation  on  whose  affectionate 
assistance  a  fim  idiaaoe  could  ever  be  placed. 

"There  is  one  other  matter  which,  in  justice  to 
the  illustrious  <Icad,  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silem  e; 
we  mean  the  permanent  service  rendered  to  the  cla  s 
of  natural  philosophy  h\  the  late  Sir  John  Leslie  in 
the  collection  of  by  far  the  finest  and  most  complete 
set  of  apparatus  in  the  kingdom.  Augustus  boasted 
that  he  found  Rome  built  of  brick,  ami  left  it  a  city 
of  palaces  ami  temples  constructed  of  marble  With, 
out  any  cxa^emtion,  something  analogous  m.iy  be 
|)redicatetl  oTsir  John  Leslie  in  regard  totheappar- 
atus  of  this  class.  He  found  it  a  collection  of  anti- 
quated and  obsolete  rubbish;  he  left  it  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  of  its  kind  in  this  kingdom;  and 
if  it  nad  pleased  God  to  spare  him  a  few  years  longer, 
it  would,  beyond  all  dooDt,  have  been  rendered  the 


'  The  pcrwm  of  Sir  John  Lc5jie  wa»,  in  later  life,  far  from 
gainly.  He  wan  short  and  cotputeal.  with  a  florid  lua  aad 
iooMwIiat  uniightly  projectioa  of  the  front  teeth,  md  tottered 
Oaowianbly  in  walkuig.  He  w.^,  moreover,  wry  sinvcnty  in 
hiaaadaof  dressing — a  pecuUnriiy  the  mure  cur-.'  us.  .ls  it  wu 
aCCOmpauiie<1  liy  no  in<:of>siJcr.ililc  sh.irc  lA  ielj  '••tf<v  t.  .ind  an 
anxiety  to  t'C  ih  inght  ymmg  .itul  cnKaKinji;.  I  he  mixture  of 
ercat  intcllcctiuil  powers  wiih  the  humbler  wr4ikne»ves  vf 
human  nature  can  scltlnm  h-ive  tieen  more  sthkinely  exem- 
plified than  in  his  case:  though  it  is  evident  that,  as  nis  weak- 
nesses were  very  much  those  to  which  uaomried  mn  ia  ad- 
vanced life  are  Btmpoacd  to  be  most  pecMliailjr  iiaUe^  dwy 
might  have  probaUy  been  obviated  ia  a  gnat  meaaure  if  m 
had  h.i|<pcncj  to  ipMd  U»  litii  in  iho  Hion  liMHaais  ceo* 
dition  of  atatriaoay. 
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first  in  Europe  or  the  worid.   The  Tcoovitioii  which 

he  eflected  was,  indeed,  most  rtdlcalljr  complete. 
The  whole  of  the  old  trash  was  thrown  aside,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  new  instruments,  constructed 
on  the  most  itnprovc<l  principles  by  the  most  cele- 
brated artists  htith  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent; while  its  al>soiute  amount  was  increased 
tenfold,  and  adapted  in  the  happiest  manner  to  the 
present  advanced  state  of  idence.  His  penevennoe 
and  enthusiasm  in  this  respect  were  Indeed  bonndless; 
and  as  his  predecessors  were  not  ex[>eri:nen;alists, 
in  the  same  sense  in  whicli  lie  was,  .nnd  h.nl  made 
little  or  no  cfTott  to  acci'mmoihile  tlie  apparatus  to 
the  progress  of  science,  or  even  to  repair  the  wear 
and  tear  of  time,  lu  li  .1  the  whole  to  create,  in  the 
same  way  as  if  the  cla&s  had  only  been  founded  when 
he  was  fint  promoted  to  the  chair.  By  his  own 
continued  ana  admirably-directed  efTorts,  aided  by 
the  liberality  of  the  pjitrons,  who  generously  made 
him  several  grants  in  furtherance  of  the  object  which 
he  had  so  much  at  heart — and  also  by  very  consider- 
able [jccuniary  sacrifices  upon  his  own  part,  for  which 
he  has  never  as  yet  got  the  credit  that  is  so  justly 
doe  to  him— lie  at  lensth  sacoeeded  in  fumishinr; 
•the  appaiatus-room  in  the  manner  in  which  it  may 
now  be  seen  by  any  one  who  diooses  to  vi«t  it,  an<l 
thus  conferred  iijion  the  univefrf^  a  benefit  for  which 
it  ou^ht  to  be  for  e\  er  L;r.iteful  to  his  memor)*.  This 
tn.iy  scmnd  stranijc  in  the  ears  of  those  who  have 
iieen  accustomed  to  hear  it  said,  as  it  h.is  often  been, 
most  falsely,  that  Kir  John  Leslie  was  a  bad  experi- 
menter. Tlic  truth  is,  that  of  all  his  great  and  varietl 
gifts,  none  wat  more  remailcable  than  the  delicacy 
and  snccess  with  which  he  performed  the  most  diffi- 
cult experiments,  excepting  perhaps  his  intuitive 
s.aijacity  in  instantly  deteitiiit;  the  cause  of  an  acci- 
dental failure;  and  it  is  a  known  fact,  that,  after  he 
liad  discovcrcil  and  communicated  to  the  world  his 
celebrated  process  of  artificial  congelation,  particu- 
larly  as  applieil  to  the  freezing  of  memiry,  some  of 
the  fint  men  of  sdence  in  London  failed  of  performing 
it,  tni  the  discoverer  himself,  hapfiening  to  be  on 

the  spot  personally,  showed  them  wherein  consisted 
the  fiult  of  their  manipulation,  and  at  once  performed 
the  experiment  which  liaii  )>re\  iously  liallletl  all  their 
efforts.  It  is  cciu.ally  well  known  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  him,  that  the  most  elegant 
ia  fonoB  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  in'opemtioii  of 
the  beautifnl  instrnraents  invented  by  hlmsdf  were 
constructed  by  his  own  hand,  and  that  this,  to  him 
most  a^jreeable  employment,  constitute*!  the  recrea- 
tion of  his  leisure  liours.  'i  he  ajiiiaratus-room, 
indeed,  contains  many  specimens  of  his  worltmanship 
in  this  line,  and  they  arc  of  such  a  description  as 
would  not  do  any  discredit  to  the  most  practised  and 
skiifnl  artist.  To  his  immediate  successor  his  acqui> 
sitions  and  his  labours  iviU  therefore  be  of  incalcu- 
lahle  Importance;  bat  the  merit  whidi  really  belongs 
to  lum  can  only  be  duly  estimated  by  those  who 
know  w  hat  he  found  when  he  became  professor  of 
natural  ])hilusophy,  and  can  compare  it  with  the 
treasures  which  he  has  left  behind  him."* 

'  Some  further  particular!  remectini;  hU  rarious  talcnti  and 
acquiremcnu  may  be  nthcred  from  the  following  notice  which 
appr.ircil  in  the  Etiiitfurgh  Coumnt,  and  sccnis  U-  the  yvy- 
litiction  of  unc  qiuhticJ  in  hvsk  » .1  y>  than  one  to  ^[lc.^l^.  npim  the 
subjett: — "  Sir  John  Leslie  has  U.-cn  for  many  years  known  in 
this  countT)',  and  over  all  Eur'ipe,  one  of  ihc  most  eminent 
chanclcri  of  ibe  age.  As  a  niatnematician  andphilosophcr — as 
a  profound  aivd  accomplished  Kholar — a*  a  proficient  in  general 
literature,  and  in  history  and  many  other  branches  01  know- 
ledge— he  h;id  f«w  rivals.  Hut  it  wa»  for  mathematical  science 
■OM  its  kindred  studies  th.it  he  discovered,  at  a  very  early 
periivl,  a  dciid- il  jm  ililc;  Ii  in:  and  it  i»  in  the  successful  illn'. 
tnti  III  ■  '*  \-^nniv.  truth  anil  of  all  the  cotiipli-r.itc^l  jilv.-n-'nicn:^  1 
of  phyucj  thai  bt»  great  reputation  has  been  actiuircd.    In  | 


LEVEN,  Earl  of,    .Sv  Leslie  (Alexander). 

LETDEN,  Joi{N,  a  m.in  of  sinj^larly  varied  genius 
and  accomplishment,  «as  born  on  the  Sth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1775,  at  Denholm,  a  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Teviot,  in  the  parish  of  Cavers  and  county  of 
Roxburgh.  H  is  parents  were  John  Leyden  and  Isa> 
bella  Scott,  who  had  three  sons  and  two  daughtets 
Tounser  than  hirosdC  His  aneetton  in  both  lines 
nad  been  fiirmers  on  the  estate  of  Cavers  for  serenl 

gfn<Tatiuns;  Tlut  his  father,  thou[;h  skilful  in  rural 
alTairs,  declined  to  engage  on  his  own  aci;<)imt  in 
the  same  occupation,  thmking  even  the  !■  ruinate 
pursuit  of  gain  a  poor  com|xnsation  for  the  anxiety 
that  attends  it.  About  a  year  after  the  birth  of  their 
first  diildthe  naaoved  to  Henlawshiel  on  the  fium 
of  Nether  Tofts,  which  was  fben  occupied  by  Andrew 
Blythe,  his  wife's  uncle,  whom  he  first  served  as 
shepherd,  and  subsequently  as  overseer,  his  master 
having  had  the  mufoitone  to  lose  his  sight.  The 

lhe<e  pursuits  he  was  emincnd 


:ndy  c^ualified  tr>  excel  by  the  great 
,  wmcfi  uerc  further  stunuUtc^  by 


.111  irlcu;  <  titlui-,i  imh.  and  nn  e.irly  dcMre  of  dis.tinttion  amoDi; 
the  illusthou!,  names  of  his  day.  Along  with  a  prufound 
knowlodfeof  hia  mbjcct,  be  pOMewed  great  tmoMnc  pewcts, 
which  not  only  enabled  him  to  found  the  depth*  of  Kiwice,  bat 

loexp<nmd  i!v  impoTluil ^blems vitha simrilicity mdck^UMC 
rarely  c<|u.illcd.  In  making  his  way  thrmif;h  the  intricaaes  of 
phvMrnI  ri:  i  .ir(  h.  his  severe  jud^inctu  (-uiilcit  him  in  the  right 
path:  .uid  liciv  c  Ki^  ilcm  'r.%tr.iii"n'.  alway-  .ilTord  a  striking 
rinil  )ie.>uliful  di\pUiy  of  jHire  re:iv"n,  without  any  tendency  to 
th.1t  spirit  of  metaphysical  subtlety  which  occasionally  per- 
plexes the  s(>eculalions  of  Laplace,  Legcndre,  with  others  of 
the  continental  philosophers:  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
along  with  the  (lenetrating  force  of  his  judgiinent,  he  carriea 
into  thme  studies  that  taste  and  fancy— that  predilectinn  for 
the  ticauiifiil — which  may  be  recognircd  in  .-Ul  his  speculations, 
whether  in  literature  or  in  «cience.  Hi*  taste  in  geometrj'  was 
founded  on  the  purest  niodclji  of  Grcci.iii  philos.iphy;  he  de- 
lighted to  expound  to  bis  pupils  the  Mmplicity  and  elegance  of 
the  lie woiulniliwM  bf  tfae  gwi>  wawti  af  aiiiiqMiiT;  be  cot' 
mended  then  to  thetf  imttatioa,  and  expatiated  on  the  nbjeet 
in  a  manner  well  fitted  to  in^re  a  kmdred  enthusiasm:  m 
that  we  might  have  fancied  that  he  was  dilating,  not  oo  tka 
merits  of  a  niatheni.itic.\l  problem,  but  on  some  of  thr>se  beauti- 
ful fiinnv  .ind  rl-iwic  iuikIcU  of  ancient  art  whith  have  l<en 
the  wonder  uf  all  succeeding  times.  Nor  was  this  aJaurani.n 
of  ancient  geometry  a  mere  |>cd.inlic  or  barren  upcoiUtion. 
The  prcat  phiJosopncr  of  whom  we  arc  speaking  carried  hi* 
principloi  into  practice,  and  applied  the  aintract  properties  of 
tigurcs  with  the  happiest  success  to  experimental  philosophy; 
many  branches  of  which  he  greatly  exjcnded  by  his  discover- 
ies: and  in  all  of  them  he  developed  the  most  oiieinal  sicws, 
which  may  yet  be  traced  to  import.ini  P!:^ult*.  Tne  range  of 
his  studies  w.is  .ani.i/ingly  extensive.  .in<l  he  h.id  accumulated 
vast  stores  of  knowledge,  especially  on  scicnuhc  subjects.  He 
was  daapty  iMSid  im  Urn  tamarf  af  stisM^  wMcli  hm  kad 
traced  fram  its  earliest  dawninfi  ia  the  tiatea  of  Greece  aad 
Rome,  through  all  the  subsequent  vicissitudes  which  it  expe- 
rienced during  the  dark  ages  of  barbarism,  till  it  was  revived 
by  the  Arabians  in  the  East,  and  was  aflerwarxis  imprwcd  and 
perfected  hy  the  more  t>rilliant  discoveries  of  modem  limcv 
Wc  speak  literally  when  we  say,  that  wc  doubt  if  there  is  a 
single  putdication  relating  to  thi-t  subject,  either  in  the  ancielit 
or  the  modem  languages,  which  he  had  not  diligently  perused; 
and  his  knowledge,  minute  and  accurate  on  every  pouM,  andi 
once  acouired,  never  forgot  ten,  overflowed  in  his  convcfMlriaB 
and  in  his  writings.  1  he  date  of  any  preat  di'.covcry  was 
famiii.ir  to  him:  nc  could  give  anecdotes  or  hii -gmt>hical 
sketches  of  all  the  gre.it  promoter,  of  .science  in  cvcr^  -i^'c; 
and  the  pr'xlig.ilil y  of  his  infonn.iti m  w,<v  n  t  ni  irc  varpriMng 
than  the  ease  with  which  he  preserved  its  dupouuon  and  ar- 


the  IsndaisriES  of  Us  mind,  by  which  ifie  itDfc  of  fhcts  which 

he  had  been  treasuring  up  for  years  was  reduced  into  ordcff 
and  each  distributed  into  its  proper  place  in  the  great  s\-<aeai 
of  which  it  formed  a  p.»rt.  For  the  truth  of  this  remark  we 
may  refer  to  thi:  '  I  li-.t  jr>'  af  the  IWomctcr'  in  the  AV.<tA.v»j-* 
Revino.and  li>  his  papers  on  meteorology  and  other  subjects 
in  the  EntycUptrdia  Bhtamtiica,  to  his  continuatioa  of  Flay 
(air'c  IntndmcUrry  Ditcpurttt  prefixed  to  that  work,  a*  wdl 
as  to  many  of  his  other  productions,  which  diqilay  we  gieal 
extent  of  his  researches.  On  other  mbfects  also,  not  cm»- 
nected  with  his  peculi.ir  studies,  his  information  was  minute 
and  extensive.  Hv  deeply  read  in  Scottivh  hi>-(orv  and 
.i:iliiiuitics;  and  on  all  modem  fiue^tions  ■>{  \»A\^a  '^  p^'litiral 
I  '  I  n  r.iy  he  had  hi^  own  origin.il  ide.*-.,  viln,  h.  \'  ^il-*.  \^ 
ready  to  express  and  expound  in  a  Cur  and  tcaipcratc  smut. ' 
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cottajje  in  wliich  the  family  resided  was  of  a 
humble  c<in>;tuclior!;  its  internal  accommmlatioi^s 
were  c<iinl!v  '•mii>lo;  but  it  was  situated  at  ihe  foot 
of  the  la-iji  lu:  hill  i>f  KiiI);n1u\v,  and  tlwre^  among 
tiie  "dun  beatliy  slopes  and  valleys  green*"  did 
Leyden  imbibe  that  enthusiasm  and  manliness  of 
character  winch  aflerwar  U  ili^playod  themselves  so 
slroii^ly  in  hi-,  liome^tic  airccti>)ii->,  in  his  love  of 
country,  and  in  Ins  unweared  pursuit  of  knf»wle(lge. 

With  the  inmates  of  his  father's  house  dwelt  in- 
telligence, cheerful  content,  and  piety;  and  in  tins 
scene  of  the  domestic  Yiitoes  L^den  mtt  taught  to 
read  by  his  grandmother,  nnder  whom  he  soon  ac- 
quired  a  famdiar  acquaintance  with  the  events  re- 
cor<lc<l  in  the  sacred  volume,  the  historical  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  having  fir-.t  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. His  taste  for  reading,  once  kindled,  spread 
like  the  moorhurn  on  his  native  heaths,  first  over  the 
hooks  in  his  fiulwr's  possession,  and  then  to  the 
ilietres  of  the  neighbonrs.  Some  p>  i|>ular  works  on 
Scottish  history  supplie<l  the  inspiring  recital  of  the 
dec<]s  of  Wallace  and  Itriicc,  which,  beyond  their 
immediate  benefit,  have  continued  as  examples 
through  succeeiltiig  ages  to  cherish  sentiments  of 
independence  in  eveiy  generous  bosom.  Among 
the  other  prodoctiow  with  which  he  was  greatly 
delighted,  nave  been  enumerated  the  poems  of  Sir 
David  I.indviy,  Par^jiitsf  Let,  Chapman's  transla- 
tion of  I/i'iiic-r,  and  the  .  tra/utn  Xi^/its  Etttfrtiiitt' 
tiunls.  An  odd  volume  of  the  last-namctl  work  he 
obtained,  when  he  was  about  eleven  years  old,  by  a 
fesolttte  perseverance  of  solicitation  qnite  comraen- 
sonte  wuh  the  ardour  of  his  subsequent  literary 
career.  He  had  receivetl  from  a  companion  some 
account  of  its  contents,  and  been  tohl  that  tlic  trea- 
sure Wongeil  to  a  blacksmith's  apprentice  who  re- 
sided at  some  mile*'  distance  from  nis  fathers  house. 
The  very  next  morning  Leyden  waded  through  the 
saow  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  peruse  a  part 
of  the  volume  in  the  owner's  presence— for  he  had 
no  title  to  expect  a  loan  of  it  in  any  other  way;  and 
that  he  might  have  K  i-.ure  to  do  so,  he  set  out  be- 
times. On  reaching  the  smithy,  learning  that  the 
lad  hail  gone  from  home  to  do  some  work,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  place,  and,  having  preierred  his  re- 
auest,  met  with  a  refiisal.  But  he  wis  not  to  be  so 
oisroissed;  and  continuing  besiile  the  lad  the  whole 
day,  he  either  succcedwl  in  gaining  his  good  graces, 
or  prevailed  by  the  mere  force  of  pertinacity,  so  that 
he  got  the  book  as  a  present,  and  returned  home  by 
sunset,  "exhaustetl  by  hunger  and  fatigue,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "but  in  triumphant  possession  of  a 
treasure  for  whidi  he  would  have  subject^  himself 
to  yet  greater  privations." 

At  nine  years  of  age  Leyden  had  been  sent  to  the 
pari^h  school  of  Kirktown.  where,  to  writing  and 
arithmetic,  he  added  a  little  knowletlgc  of  Latin 
grammar.  He  continued  here  three  years,  with  the 
interval  of  two  very  long  vacation^  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  one  teaoier  and  the  removal  of  an* 
other.  At  these  times  he  assumed  the  plaid,  and 
looked  after  his  father's  flock  when  his  assi^tance 
was  needed.  His  parents  now  clearly  perceived  that 
the  bent  of  their  son's  miml  was  for  leaniing,  and 
he  was  accordingly  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Duncan,  a  Canieronian  minister  at  Oenholm,  who 
instrocted  a  few  pupils, — ^he  coald  not  nsoally  draw 
together  more  than  five  or  six — in  Greek  and  Latin. 
"Of  the  eagerness  of  his  desire  for  knowledge,"  says 
t!ie  Rev.  James  Morton,  "it  may  not  be  impropfr 
to  relate  an  anecdote  which  took  place  at  this  time: 
Denholm  being  about  three  miles  from  his  residence, 
which  was  rather  too  long  a  walk,  his  lather  was 
going  to  bay  him  aa  an  to  convqr  him  to  aoikd  60m 


school.  Leyden,  however,  was  unwilling,  from  the 
common  [yftju'iice  against  this  animal,  to  encounter 
the  ridicule  of  his  &chool-fellows  by  appearing  so 
ii^nobly  mounted,  and  would  at  first  have  declined 
the  offered  aocommodalioa.  BMt  no  sooner  wis  he 
iafonned  that  the  owner  of  the  ass  happened  to  have 
in  his  possession  a  large  book  in  sodu  learnod  lan- 
guage, which  he  offered  to  give  into  the  liar^'ain, 
than  his  reluctance  entirely  vanishcil,  and  he  never 
rested  until  he  had  obtained  this  literaiy  treasure, 
which  was  found  to  be  the  Caltpmi  Lutkmarmm 

After  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Dnn> 

can's  instnictions  for  two  years,  it  \\as  ju  lr;cd  that 
he  W.1S  qualified  for  college;  and  in  Niivcml)er.  1790, 
his  father  accompanied  him  li-ilf-uay  to  lulinburgh, 
with  a  horse  which  the^*  rode  alternately ;  he  pcr- 
formcd  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot.  His  vicv.  s 
being  directed  to  the  church,  he  b^an  the  usual 
coarse  of  study  by  attemling  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classes;  in  the  preparations  for  which  he  was  assidu- 
ous, allotting  a  stated  p»irtion  of  time  ilr.ily  to  (he 
tasks  of  each  proftssur,  and  (.niployin;^'  llie  remaining 
hours  in  desultory  reading,  from  whicli,  having  the 
command  of  (be  college  linaty,  he  was  not  deterred, 
like  some  ymmg  men,  by  any  difficulty  of  deter* 
mining  whldi  nooks  it  would  be  most  proper  and 
advantageous  for  him  to  read  first.  His  puMic  ap- 
pearances  threatened  at  the  outset  to  draw  down 
ujwn  him  some  degree  of  ridicule ;  but  Professor 
Dal/ell  used  to  describe,  with  some  humour,  the 
asti>nishment  and  amusement  excited  in  his  class 
when  John  Leyden  first  stood  up  to  tedte  his  Greek 
exercise.  The  rustic  yet  undannted  manner,  the 
humble  dress,  the  high  harsh  tone  of  Iiis  vi  ,ice,  joined 
to  the  broad  provincial  accent  of  'l'c\ ioiiiale,  ilis- 
composed  on  this  first  occasion  the  gravity  of  the 
professor,  and  totally  route<l  that  of  the  students, 
liut  it  was  soon  pcrceive<l  that  these  uncouth  attri- 
butes were  joined  to  qualities  which  commanded 
respect  and  admiration.  The  rapid  progress  of  the 
young  rustic  attracted  the  a;iprobation  and  counten- 
ance of  the  professor,  w  ho  was  ever  pronqH  to  ilis- 
tingtiish  and  encourage  merit ;  and  to  those  among 
the  students  w  ho  did  not  admit  literary  proficiency 
as  a  shelter  for  the  ridicule  dne  since  tne  days  of 
Juvenal  to  the  scholar's  worn  coat  and  unfashionable 
demeanour,  Leyden  was  in  no  respect  averse  from 
showing  strong  reasons  adapted  to  their  comprehen- 
sion, and  aftecting  their  personal  safety,  for  keeping 
their  mirth  within  decent  Iwunds.' 

The  Greek  language  was  long  his  favourite  study, 
and,  conaiAsrIng  his  opportunities,  he  became  much 
more  intimately  acquamted  with  its  best  authors  than 
is  usual  in  Scotland,  even  among  those  who  make 
s<)me  pretensions  to  literature.  The  Latin  he  un- 
derstood thoroughly;  and  it  is  jierha]>-  tlie  best  proof 
of  his  classical  attainments,  that  at  a  later  ]>eriod,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  "he  passed  muster  pretty 
well  when  fntroauoed  to  Dr.  Parr." 

Leyden  was  now  at  the  fountain-head  of  know* 
ledge,  and  availed  himself  of  former  privations  by 
quaffing  it  in  large  draughts.  He  not  only  attended 
all  the  lectures  usually  connected  with  the  study  of 
theology,  but  several  others,  particularly  some  of  the 
medical  classes — a  circumstance  which  afterwards 
proved  important  to  his  outset  in  life,  although  at 
the  time  it  could  only  be  ascribed  to  his  restless  and 
impatient  pursuit  after  science  of  every  description. 


'  The  ensuinj;  p.irt  of  ihc  present  artif  le  borrowed,  with 
vcr\-  slight  .ilicriticns,  from  a  memoir  of  I>r.  I.<:y(len  in  tlie 
EdinhHrrk  AnMual  Krgitur  Jvr  1811— evvdenlly,  from  its 
^amloM  imaniuibl*  v^tm,"  Om  wwnwitiBa  sTSr  Waller 
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Admission  to  these  lectures  was  ea<;y  from  the  lihc- 
r.ility  of  (In-  j)ri)fcssors,  who  throw  tlicir  cla^^c^ 
gratuitouily  open  to  young  men  eilucatcil  for  the 
church,  a  privilege  of  wliicli  I.cyden  availed  himself 
to  the  utmost  extent.  There  were  indeed  few 
bnuicbesof  study  in  which  he  did  not  make  some 
proigress.  Besides  the  learned  laqguaeet,  he  ac- 
quired French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  uerman,  was 
familiar  with  the  ancient  IcelaadiCi  and  itttdisd 
Hebrew,  Ar.ihic,  an<l  Persian. 

But  though  he  soon  liecaiiiL'  p.irlicularly  distin- 
guished by  his  talents  as  a  linguist,  few  departments 
of  Kience  altogether  escaped  his  notice.  He  in- 
vestigated moral  philosophy  with  the  ardow  ccwDflaon 
to  alTjrontlu  of  talent  who  stadied  etbia  under  the 
auspices  of  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  with  whose 
personal  notice  he  was  honoured.  He  l)ecanic  a 
respectable  mathematician,  anil  was  at  least  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  natural  philosophy,  natural 
hi.story,  chemistry,  botany,  and  mineralogy.  These 
various  sciences  he  acquired  in  different  degrees,  and 
at  dUEnent  times,  during  his  residence  at  college. 
Thejr  were  the  fiuit  of  no  very  rqpilar  plan  of  study: 
whatever  subject  Intetested  his  mind  at  the  time 
attracted  his  principal  attention  till  time  and  in- 
dustry had  overcome  the  dilTicuities  which  it  pre- 
sented, and  was  then  exchanged  for  another  pursuit. 
It  seemed  frequently  to  be  Leyden's  object  to  learn 
ittSt  so  modi  of  a  particular  science  as  should  enaijlc 
nim  to  resume  it  at  any  future  periods  and  to  those 
who  objected  to  the  miscdlaneous,  or  oecauonally 
ihesuperficial,  nature  of  his  studies,  he  used  t  i  niisw  t  r 
with  his  favourite  interjection,  "Dash  it,  man,  iievei 
minil:  if  \i>u  have  t!ie  >caff<jlding  reaily,  you  can  run 
up  the  masonry  when  you  please."  But  this  mo<le 
of  study,  however  successful  with  Jolm  Lcyden, 
cannot  be  safely  recommended  to  a  student  of  less 
retentive  memory  and  robust  apphcation.  With 
him,  Ixiwever,  at  least  while  he  remained  in  Britain, 
it  seemed  a  matter  of  little  consequence  for  what 
length  of  lime  he  resigned  any  particular  branch  of 
study;  for  when  either  some  ntotive  or  mere  caprice 
inducctl  him  to  resume  it,  he  could  with  little  ilitTi- 
culty  reunite  all  the  broken  associations,  and  b^n 
where  he  left  off  months  or  years  before,  without 
having  lost  an  inch  ofground  during  the  intervaL 

The  vacations  whioi  our  student  spent  at  home 
were  cmployerl  in  arranging,  methodizing,  and  en- 
larging the  information  which  he  had  ac<pjire<i  duraig 
his  wmter's  attenilancc  at  college.  His  father's  cut- 
tagc  atTurding  him  little  opportunity  for  quiet  and 
seclusion,  he  was  obliged  to  look  out  for  accom- 
nocUtioBS  abroad,  and  some  of  his  pUces  of  retreat 
were  suiBdently  extraordinary.  In  a  wdd  reeeas,  in 
the  den  or  glen  which  gives  name  to  the  village  of 
Denholm,  he  contrived  a  sort  of  furnace  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  chemical  experiments  as  it  was  ailequate 
to  performing.  But  his  cliief  place  of  retirement 
was  the  small  parish  church,  a  gloomy  and  ancient 
building,  generally  believed  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  be  haunted.  To  this  chosen  place  of  study, 
usually  locked  daring  wedc-days,  iieydcn  made  en- 
trance by  means  of  a  window,  read  tnere  for  many 
hours  in  thc<lay.  ancl  deposited  his  Ixioks  and  speci- 
mens in  a  retired  [lew.  It  was  a  well-chosen  sp<.)t  of 
scclusiiin,  lor  the  kirk  (excepting  during  divine  ser- 
vice) IS  rather  a  pl.ace  of  terror  to  the  Scottish  nut ic, 
an<l  tliat  of  Cavers  was  rendered  more  so  by  many  a 
tale  of  ghosts  and  witchcraft,  of  which  it  was  the 
supposed  scene;  and  to  wUdi  Leydcn,  partly  to  in- 
dulge his  humour,  and  partly  to  secure  his  retire- 
ment, contrived  to  make  some  modem  additions. 
The  nature  of  his  abstruse  studies,  some  specimens 
of  natural  histor}*,  as  toads  and  adders,  left  exposed 


in  their  spirit-vials  anil  one  or  two  practical  jests 
played  off  upon  the  more  curious  of  the  peasantir, 
rendcretl  his  gloomy  haunt  not  only  venerated  by  the 
wise,  but  feared  by  the  simple,  of  the  parish,  who 
began  to  account  this  abstracted  student,  like  the 
gifted  person  described  by  Woidswonh,  as  pos> 
aessing— 

"  Waking  empire  wide  as  dreams. 

An  ample  sovcrciRnly  of  c)e  anil  ear, 
kich  are  huMvalkt  with  supernatural  dieer: 

Wid^^SSTioniida,  and  OMnitorjr  ^leanu 
Whigh  aatoakhmeiit  and  pleaung  rear." 

This  was  a  distinction  which,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  he  was  indeed  not  unwilling  to  affect,  and  to 

which,  so  (sir  as  the  visions  existing  in  the  high  fancy 
of  the  poet  can  supply  those  ascribed  to  the  actual 
ghost-seer,  he  had  indeed  no  slight  pretensions. 

Books  as  well  as  retirement  were  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  Leyden's  studies,  and  not  always  attain- 
able.  But  his  research  collected  from  every  quarter 
such  as  were  accesriUe  by  loan,  and  be  subject«l 
himself  to  the  utmost  privations  to  puicbase  those 
that  were  not  otherwise  to  be  procured.  The  re- 
putation  also  of  his  prosjierous  career  of  learning 
obtained  liim  occasional  access  lo  the  library  of  Mr. 
Douglas  of  Cavers — an  excelletit  old  collettion,  in 
which  he  met  for  the  first  time  many  of  those  works 
of  the  middle  agies  which  he  studic<i  with  so  much 
research  and  snooenk  A  Fnusart  in  poiticalar, 
translated  by  Lord  Bemers,  captivated  his  attention 
with  all  those  tales  "to  savage  virtue  dear,"  which 
coincided  with  his  Laste  for  chivalry,  and  with  the 
models  on  which  it  had  been  formed  ;  and  tales  of 
the  Black  Prince,  of  the  valiant  Chandos,  and  of 
Geoffrey  Tete-Noir,  now  rivalled  the  legends  of 
ohnnie  Armstrong.  Walter  the  Devil,  and  the 
ilack  Douglas. 

In  the  country  Ixyden's  society  was  naturally 
considerably  restricted,  but  white  at  college  it  l>egan 
to  extend  itself  among  such  i>f  his  fclInw-studLntS 
as  were  tlistingitislied  for  prol'iciency  in  Icaniing. 
Among  these  we  may  number  the  cclvbrali-d  ni;tl.<.r 
of  the  PUasura  of  Ihf>e:  the  Rev.  Alexander  Murray 
united  with  Lcyden  in  the  kindred  nursutt  of  oriental 
learning  and  whose  lamp^  like  that  of  his  friend, 
was  extinguisbed  at  the  moment  when  it  was  placed 
in  the  most  conspicuous  elevation;  William  Krskine, 
author  of  a  poetical  epistle  from  St.  Kilda,  with  whom 
Leyden  reiicutd  his  friendship  in  India;  the  ingeni- 
ous Dr.  Thomas  Brow  n,  distinguished  for  his  early 
proficiency  in  the  science  of  moral  philosophy,  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  ^fessor  in  the  Ediobuigh 
college;  the  Rev.  ItQibeitl.undie,  minister  of  Kdso; 
and  several  other  youn^  men  of  talent,  t«-ho  at  that 
time  pursued  their  studies  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

In  the  year  1796  the  recommendation  of  Professor 
Dalzcll  procured  Leyden  the  situation  of  private 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mr.  Caniplx-ll  of  Fairbeld,  a 
situation  which  he  retained  for  two  or  three  yean. 
I  )uring  the  vriBter  of  1798  he  attended  the  two  young 
gentlemen  to  their  studies  at  the  college  of  St.  An- 
ilrcws.  Here  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Professor  Hunter,  an  a<innrablc  classical 
scholar,  and  to  whose  kind  instructions  he  professed 
much  obligation.  The  secludeil  situation  also  of  St 
Andrews,  the  monastic  life  of  the  students,  tbeiiag- 
ments  of  antiquity  with  which  that  once  metropolitan 
town  is  sanroonded,  and  the  libraries  of  its  oottegOi 
gave  him  additional  opportunity  and  impube  to 
pursue  his  favourite  plans  of  study. 

Alnjut  the  time  he  reside*!  at  St.  .\ndrew.s  the 
renown  of  Mungo  Park,  and  Leyden's  eotbusiasuc 
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aftacliment  to  all  nsesrclies  connected  with  oriental 

learning,  turned  his  th'ni<;h!'i  towards  tlic  histnn-  of 
Africa,  in  which  he  foiirxl  nuah  to  enchant  an  una- 
gitiation  which  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  grand,  the 
marTcUous,  the  romantic,  and  even  the  horrible,  and 
trhkh  waa  rather  fired  than  appalled  by  the  picture 
of  personal  danger  and  leme  privation.  Africa  in- 
deed had  peculiar  charms  for  Leyden.  He  delighted 
to  read  of  hii:>ts  who^c  arrows  intercepted  the  sun- 
beams; of  kings  and  sol<iii.-rs  who  jud^itl  of  the  num- 
berless number  of  their  soUlicrs  hy  marching  them 
over  the  trunk  of  a  cedar,  and  only  deemed  their 
strength  suJBcient  to  take  the  field  when  such  myriads 
h«d  pMaed  as  to  seduce  the  solid  timber  to  impalpable 
dust:  the  royal  halls  also  of  Dahomey,  boilt  of  skulls 
and  cross-honcs,  and  moi'^tencd  with  the  daily  blood 
of  new  victims  of  tyranny; — all,  in  short,  that  pre- 
sented strange,  wilif,  and  roniantic  views  of  human 
nature,  and  which  furnished  new  and  unheard-of 
facts  in  the  history  of  man,  had  great  fascination  for 
his  nident  Imagination.  And  about  this  time  he  used 
to  come  Into  company  quite  foil  of  these  extraordin- 
ar)'  stories,  garnished  faithfully  w  ith  the  unjironounce- 
able  names  of  the  despots  anil  tribes  of  At'rica,  which 
any  one  at  a  distance  would  have  taken  for  the  exor- 
cism of  a  conjuror.  The  fruit  of  his  researches  he 
gave  to  the  public  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  A 
Mtstorkal  amd  FkUvMphkal  Sketch  o/  the  Ditceneria 
&md  Sditiemtttts  of  tke  Europeans  i/i  ATotfhtrH  and 
Western  Africa  at  //  .-  (7.>sro/t'ie  F.ighteeuth  Century, 
crown  8vo,  1799-  It  is  written  on  the  plan  of  Ray- 
nal's  celebrated  work,  and  ns  it  contains  a  clear  and 
lively  abridgment  of  the  int'omiation  afforded  by 
tmvalers  whose  works  arc  of  rare  occurrence^  U  was 
fiivourably  received  by  the  pubUc. 

On  Leyden's  return  to  Edinburgh  from  St.  An- 
drews he  resided  with  his  pi'.i)il',  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  where  he  was  treated  with  that  re- 
spect and  kindness  which  cverj'  careful  father  will 
pay  to  him  whose  lessons  be  expects  his  children  to 
recdve  with  attention  and  advantaee.  His  bouiit 
excepting  those  of  tuition*  were  at  nisowa  uncon- 
trolled disposal,  and  such  of  his  friends  as  chose  to 
visit  him  at  Mr.  CampljcH's  were  sure  of  an  hospit- 
able reception.  This  class  began  now  to  extend 
Itself  among  persons  of  an  older  standing  than  his 
contemporaries,  and  embraced  several  who  had  been 
placed  b]r  fortuiie,  or  bad  risen  by  exertions,  to  that 
fixed  station  in  society  to  which  his  oollege  intimates 
were  as  yet  only  looking  forwards.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  kichnnl  Ilehcr  was  the  chief  means 
of  connecting  him  with  several  families  of  the  former 
description,  and  it  oripnated  in  the  following  cir* 
cumstances. 

John  Leyden's  fedings  were  naturally  poetical,  and 
he  was  early  led  to  express  them  in  the  language  of 
poetry.  Before  he  visited  St.  Andrews,  and  while 
residing  there,  he  had  composed  both  fragments  and 
complete  pieces  of  poctr)-  m  almost  every  style  an<l 
stanza  which  our  laiii^unyc  affonls,  from  an  unfinishetl 
trage<ly  on  the  fate  of  the  Danen  settlement,  to 
songs,  ballads,  and  comic  tales.  Many  of  these 
essays  afterwards  found  their  way  to  the  press 
through  the  medium  of  the  Edinburgh  Magasine,  at 
that  time  under  the  management  or  the  patronaj^e  <jf 
Ur.  Robert  An<ierson,  editor  of  the  British  JWts, 
with  whom  Lcyelen  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  In 
this  periodical  miscellany  appeared  from  time  to 
lime  poetical  translations  from  the  Greek  Antholog}-, 
from  the  Norse,  finom  the  Hebrew,  from  the  Arabic, 
from  the  Syriac,  from  the  Persian,  and  so  forth, 
witli  many  original  pieces,  indicating  more  genius 
than  taste,  and  an  extent  of  learning  of  most  unusual 
dimemions.   ThcK  were  sabicribed  J.  L.  About 


this  time  also  Mr.  Ardiibald  Constable  vnu  opening 

business,  chiefly  as  a  retailer  of  curious  and  ancient 
lM)oks,  a  department  in  which  he  possessed  extensive 
knowledge;  Mr.  KichanI  Hehcr,  the  extent  of  wluisc 
invaluable  library  is  generally  known,  was,  in  the 
winter  of  1799-1800^  residmg  in  Edinburgh,  .-ind  a 

frequenter  of  courre  of  Mr.  Constable's  shop.  In 
these  researches  be  formed  an  acquaintance  with 

Leyden,  who  cxrimincd  ns  nn  amateur  the  shelves 
which  Mr.  Ilcljcr  i.iiis.ukLil  as  a  juirchascr,  and  the 
latter  discovered  w  ith  jileasure  the  unknown  author 
of  the  poems  w  hich  have  been  already  alluded  to. 
The  ac<|ualntance  soon  ripened  into  friendship,  and 

was  oemcnted  by  mutual  advantage;  Mr.  ileber 
had  found  an  associate  as  ardent  as  himself  In  the 

pursuit  of  classical  knowledge,  and  who  would  will- 
ingly sit  up  night  after  night  to  collate  editions,  and 
to  note  various  readings;  and  Leyden,  besides  the 
advant^e  and  instruction  which  he  derived  from 
Mr.  Heber'ssociety,enjoyed  that  of  being  iotrodneed, 
by  bis  powerful  recommendation,  to  the  liunuy  gen* 
tlemen  of  Edinburgh,  with  whom  he  lived  in  mtl. 
macy.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  late  Lord 
Wooclhousclec,  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  .)/-///  <;/  /•<j////c.  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  then  residing  in  Kdinburgh,  from 
all  of  whom  Lqiden  received  Mattering  attention, 
and  many  imnortant  teMbnonies  of  the  taterest  wbidli 
they  took  in  nis  success.  By  the  same  introducHon 
he  became  intimate  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  where  a  congenial  taste  for  hallaii,  romance, 
and  border  antiquities,  as  well  as  .t  sincere  admira- 
tion of  Leyden's  high  talents,  extensive  knowledge, 
and  excellent  heart,  secured  him  a  welcome  recep- 
tion. And  by  dcmees  bis  sodc^  extended  itself  still 
more  widely,  ana  comprehended  almost  every  one 
who  was  distiqgaidicd  for  taste  or  taknts  in  jEdin> 
burgh. 

'1  he  manners  of  Leyden  when  he  first  entered  into 
company  were  very  peculiar;  nor  indeed  were  they 
at  any  tune  much  modified  during  his  continuing  ui 
Europe;  aad  here  perhaps,  as  properly  as  elsewhere, 
we  may  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  li.abits  in  society.  In  his  complexion 
the  clear  red  upon  the  check  indicated  a  hectic  pro- 
pensity, but  with  his  brown  hair,  lively  dark  eyes, 
and  well-proportioned  features,  gave  an  acute  and 
interestii^  turn  of  expression  to^is  whole  oonnten* 
ance.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  of  a  frame  rather 
thin  than  strong,  but  muscular  and  active^  and  well 
fitted  for  all  tliose  athletic  exertions  in  which  he 
delighted  to  l)e  accounted  a  master.  For  he  was  no 
less  anxious  to  be  esteemed  a  man  eminent  for  learn- 
ing and  literary  talent,  than  to  be  held  a  fearless 
player  at  single-stick,  a  formidable  boxer,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished adept  at  leaping,  running,  walking,  climl>' 
ing,  and  all  exercises  which  dependon  animal  spirits 
and  muscular  exertion.  Feats  of  this  nature  he  used 
to  detail  with  such  liveliness  as  sometimes  led  his 
audience  to  charge  him  with  exaggeration;  but,  un- 
like the  athletic  traveller  in  ytsop's  apologue,  he  was 
always  ready  to  attempt  there^tition  of  his  great  leap 
at  Rhodes,  were  it  at  the  peril  of  breaking  hb  neck 
on  the  spot.  And  certainly  in  many  cases  his  spirit 
and  eneri^y  carried  him  through  enterprises  which  his 
friends  considered  as  most  rashly  undertaken.  An 
instance  occurred  on  board  of  ship  in  India,  where 
two  gentlemen,  by  way  of  patting  Levden's  preten- 
sions to  agility,  offerra  him  a  bet  on  twenl^  gold 
mohrs  that  he  could  not  go  aloft.  Our  bard  in- 
stantly betook  himself  to  the  shrouds,  and,  at  all  the 
risk  incident  to  a  landsman  who  first  attempts  such 
an  ascent,  successfully  scaled  the  main-top.  There 
it  wai  Mitaiidcd  to  aobjcct  hbn  to  an  anosau  practkai 
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•ea-joke,  by  seitin^  kirn  up,  i.e.  tjriiw  him,  till  he 

should  redeem  himself  by  paying  a  fine.  But  the 
spirit  of  Leyden  dictated  de5}>crate  resistance,  and 
finditif;  he  was  likely  to  l>e  overpowerei],  he  flunj; 
himscli  from  the  top,  an<l  scizinj^  a  ro|ic,  (vrccipitatal 
himiflf  oil  deck  by  letting'  it  slide  rapidly  throuf^h 
his  pra-p.  In  this  operation  he  lost  the  skin  of  both 
haixls.  l)ut  of  course  won  his  wager.  But  when  he 
observed  his  iUeads  look  grave  at  tJte  expensive  turn 
which  their  jest  bad  taken,  he  tore  and  ming  into  the 
sea  the  order  for  the  n-ii'rir\-  wli-ch  they  had  given 
liiin,  and  contented  hinisi  U  \s\\\\  the  tnutn])h  which 
his  spirit  and  ai;ility  had  ^ined.  And  this  little 
anecuutc  may  illustrate  his  cliaractcr  in  more  respects 

In  society  John  Levden's  first  appeaiaooe  had 
something  Uiat  revolted  the  fastidious  and  alarmed 

the  delicate.  He  was  a  bold  and  uncompromising 
disputant,  and  neither  subdued  his  tone,  nor  molli- 
fied the  form  of  his  artjunient,  out  of  (icfL-rence  to 
the  rank,  a;^e,  or  even  »ex  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  maintaining  it.  His  voice,  which  was  naturally 
loud  and  harsh,  was  on  such  occasions  exaggerated 
into  what  be  himidf  used  to  call  Us  Mttii>ilnw!r,  which 
werenol  veiy  fdeaaaat  totheenrofsfiPMunna*  His 
manner  was  animated,  his  movements  aDmpt^  and 
the  {gestures  with  which  he  enforced  his  argBments 
rather  forcible  than  elegant;  so  that  altogether  his 
first  appearance  was  somewhat  apjiallin;,'  to  jnersons 
of  low  animal  spirits  or  shy  and  reserved  tiabits,  as 
well  as  to  all  who  expected  much  reverence  in  wxiety 
on  account  of  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  rank 
orstation.  Besides,  bis  spirits  were  generally  at  t<>j - 
floiiii,  and  entirely  occupied  with  what  had  last 
arrc-^tc<l  his  attention,  and  thus  his  own  feats,  or  his 
own  studies,  were  his  topic  more  frequently  than  is 
consistent  with  the  order  of  good  society,  in  which 
every  person  has  a  right  to  expect  his  share  of  con- 
versation. He  was  indeed  too  much  bent  on  attain- 
ing personal  distinction  in  society  to  choose  nicely 
the  mode  of  acquiring  it.  For  example,  in  the  coune 
of  a  large  evening  party,  crowded  with  fashionable 
people,  to  many  of  whom  I,c\den  was  an  absolute 
stranger,  silence  beiiii^  imi)<ise<l  fur  the  purpose  of  a 
song,  one  of  his  frien<ls.  wiili  great  astonishment  and 
some  horror,  heard  Leydeo,  who  could  not  sing  a 
note,  scream  forth  a  vene  or  two  of  some  border 
ditty,  with  all  the  dissonance  of  an  Indian  war-wboc^ 
Id  their  way  home  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
his  friend  on  this  cxtraonliiiary  i  xliiliitidn,  to  w  liich 
his  defence  was,  *'l)a>h  it,  man,  they  wuuld  have 
thought  I  yfU'iii/raui  to  sini;  before  them."  In  short 
his  egotism,  his  bold  assumjition  in  society,  liis  affec- 
tation of  neglecting  many  of  its  forms  as  tritlcs  be- 
neath his  notice— circumstances  which  oiten  excited 
against  hb  first  appearance  an  undue  and  dispropor- 
tionate prejudice — were  entirely  founded  upon  the 
resolution  to  support  his  indejiendencc  in  society, 
and  to  assert  that  character  funned  bctueen  the 
lettered  scholar  and  the  wdd  rude  borderer,  the 
counterpart  as  it  were  of  Anacharsis,  the  philosophic 
Scythiani  wiiicb,  from  his  infancy,  he  was  ambitious 
of  maintauung.  His  hnmble  origin  was  with  him 
ntber  a  subject  of  honest  pride  than  of  £Use  shame, 
and  be  was  not  nnvrilling  tnat  his  deportment  should 
to  a  certain  de'^ree  partake  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
ranks  from  which  he  had  niiscl  himself  by  his 
taktits  to  l>ear  a  share  in  the  fiisi  society. 

Having  thus  marked  strongly  the  defects  of  his 
manner,  and  the  prejudice  which  they  sometimes 
excited,  we  ciave  credit  from  the  puuie  while  we 
record  the  real  virtues  and  merits  by  which  ther  were 
ntone  !  a  thousand-fnld.  Lcydcn's  apparent  narsh- 
De»»  of  addict  covered  a  fund  of  real  atiecUon  to  b;s 


friends,  and  kindness  to  all  with  whom  he  mingled, 

unwearied  in  their  ser>-ice  and  watchful  to  oblige 
them.  To  gratify  the  slightest  wish  of  a  friend  he 
would  engage  at  once  in  the  most  toilsome  and  difTi- 
cult  researches,  and  when  perhaps  that  friend  had 
forgotten  that  he  even  intimated  such  a  wish,  I.e}iien 
came  to  pour  down  before  liim  tlie  fullest  information 
on  the  suDject  which  had  excited  his  attention.  And 
his  temper  WM  in  reality,  and  notwithstanding  an 
afTectatlon  of  roughness,  as  gentle  as  it  was  generous. 
No  one  felt  more  <iiff)ly  for  the  <!i-trcss  of  those  he 
love<1.  No  one  exhiljited  more  disinterestc*!  jdea- 
sure  in  their  success.  In  dis]nite  he  never  lost  tem- 
per; and  if  he  despised  the  oiitw  oiks  of  ceremony,  he 
never  trespassed  ujion  the  essentials  of  good  breed- 
ing, and  was  himself  the  first  to  led  hurt  and  dia. 
trowed  if  he  conceived  that  he  had,  by  any  rash  or 
has^  expression,  injured  the  feelings  of  the  most  in- 
considerable member  of  the  company.  In  all  the 
rough  play  of  his  argument  ttxj  he  was  strictly  govMl- 
humoureil,  and  was  the  first  to  laugh  if,  as  must 
happen  occasionally  to  those  who  talk  much,  and 
upon  every  subject,  some  disputant,  of  less  extensive 
but  more  accurate  inlbnnation,  contrived  to  arrest 
bim  in  his  >'ery  pitch  of  pride,  by  a  home  fiict  or  in- 
controvertible argument.  And  when  his  high  and 
independent  spirit,  his  firm  and  steady  imnciples  of 
religion  and  virtue,  his  constant  good  numour,  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  erudition,  and  the  liveliness 
of  his  conversation  were  considered,  they  must  liave 
been  fastidious  indeed  who  were  not  reconciled  lo 
the  foibles  or  peculiarities  of  his  tone  and  mannef: 

M,iny  of  those  whose  gennia  has  raised  them  to 
distinction  have  fallen  into  the  fatal  error  of  regard- 
ing their  wit  and  talerits  as  an  excuse  for  the  un- 
limited indulgence  ol  their  passions,  and  their  bio- 
graphers have  too  frequently  to  record  the  acts  of 
extravagance  and  habits  of  immorality  which  dis- 
graced and  shortened  their  lives.  From  such  crimes 
and  fjallies  John  Leyden  stood  free  and  stainless. 
He  vras  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  which  he  was  at  all  times  a  ready  and 
ardent  asscrter,  ami  li:s  fnth  was  attested  liy  the 
purity  of  morals  wliich  is  its  best  earthly  evidence. 
To  the  pleasures  of  the  table  he  was  totally  indifTcr- 
ent,  never  exceeded  the  bounds  of  temperance  in 
wine,  though  frequently  in  society  where  there  was 
temptation  to  do  so,  and  seemed  hardly  to  cnjogruiy 
refreshment  excepting  tea.  of  whidi  lie  sometimes 

drank  very  large  quantities.'  When  he  >\as  travel- 
ling or  studying  his  teinpcrancc  became  severe  ab- 
stinence, anil  he  i>!tfn  ]  assed  an  entire  day  without 
any  other  food  than  a  morsel  of  bread.  To  sleep  he 
was  equally  indifferent,  an<l  when,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  residence  in  l^dinburgh,  he  irequently 
spent  the  day  In  company,  he  used,  upon  retiring 
home,  lo  pursue  his  studies  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  satisfy  himself  with  a  very  brief  jwr- 
tiun  of  repose.  It  was  the  opinion  of  his  friends  that 
his  strict  temperance  alone  could  have  enabled  liim 
to  follow  so  hard  a  course  of  reading  as  he  enjoined 
himself.  His  pecuniary  resources  were  necessanly 
much  limited;  out  he  knew  that  independence,  and 
the  title  of  maintaining  a  free  and  uncontrolled  de- 
meanour in  society,  can  only  he  attained  by  avoiding 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  he  managed  his 
funds  with  such  severe  economy  that  he  seemed 
always  a!  ease  n]Min  his  very  narrow  income.  We 
have  only  another  trait  to  add  to  his  character  as 
a  member  of  society.  With  all  his  bluntness  and 
peculiarity,  and  under  disadvantages  of  birth  and 

>  .K  lady  whose  house  he  firtaianlMl  mcnikmcd  lo  «  Aievd 
<  r  ihr  editor  that  the  liadflira  lumciit  cighteai  avsiaaas 
Gvciung. 
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/ortune,  Lcyden's  reception  among  females  of  rank 
and  elegance  was  favourable  in  a  cii-.iinguishecl  degree. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  tact  of  the  iair  sex  is  finer  than 
oars,  or  that  they  more  readily  pardon  pecoUarity  in 
fiivour  of  odipiuui^,  or  Uutt  an  ttncotnmoa  address 
and  manner  is  In  itsetf  a  recommendation  to  their 
favour,  or  that  they  are  not  so  roaJily  ofrcnded  as 
the  male  sex  by  a  ili^t'Iay  of  superior  IcarninL,'  in 
short,  whatever  wa,  cau>.;-  -il  is  certain  tint 
Leyclen  was  a  favourite  amon^j  those  whose  favour 
all  are  ambitious  to  attain.  Among  the  ladies  of 
distinction  who  hoiDotind  him  with  their  ngud,  it 
is  sttffictent  to  notice  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  and 
I-ady  C'harliittf  C"an)|  boll,  who  were  then  leaders 
of  the  fashionable  society  of  luimburj^h.  —  It  is  time 
to  return  to  trace  the  brief  events  of  his  life. 

In  1800  Leydcn  was  ordained  a  preacher  of  the 
ffoapcit  >Bd  entered  upon  the  functions  then  con- 
lemd  QiKm  him  by  pveaching  in  several  of  the 
churches  In  Edinburgh  and  the  ne^gfabomrfaood.  His 
style  of  p-.ilpit  omtDry  was  marked  with  the  same 
merits  and  faults  which  distinguish  his  poetry.  His 
style  was  more  strikin<:;  than  cloouent,  and  his  voice 
and  gesture  more  violent  than  elegant;  but  his  dis- 
ooanes  were  marked  with  strong  traits  of  original 
genios;  and  although  he  pleaded  an  intenial  feeling 
of  disappointment  at  being  unequal  to  attain  his  own 
ideas  of  excellence  as  a  preacher,  it  was  inii>ossible  to 
listen  to  him  without  being  convinceti  of  his  uncom- 
mon extent  of  learning,  knowledge  of  CthicSi  and 
sincere  zeal  for  the  interest  of  religion. 

The  autumn  of  the  same  year  was  employed  in  a 
tour  to  the  Highlands  ami  Hebrides,  in  which  Ley- 
den  accompanied  two  younfj  foreigners  who  had 
studied  at  l'ldiiibur;;li  the  ]:reccdinj^  wir.ter.  In  this 
tour  he  visited  all  tiic  remarkable  |ilaccs  of  that  in- 
teresting part  of  his  native  country,  and  diverging 
from  the  common  and  more  commodious  route, 
visited  what  are  cdled  the  rvugA  itmatb  of  the  High- 
lands, and  investigated  the  decaying  traditions  of 
Celtic  manners  and  story  which  are  yet  preser\'e<l  In 
the  wild  districts  of  Moidart  and  Knoidart.  The 
journal  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  was  a  curi- 
ous monument  of  his  zeal  and  industr)'  in  these  re- 
searches, and  contained  much  valuable  information 
on  the  subject  of  Highland  manners  and  tradition, 
which  is  now  probably  lost  to  the  public.  It  is  re- 
marlcable  that  after  long  and  painful  research  in 
quest  of  orii^inal  passages  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  he 
adopted  an  opinion  more  favourable  to  their  authen- 
ticity than  has  lately  prevailed  in  the  literary  world. 
But  the  confessed  infidelity  of  Macpherson  must 
always  excite  the  strongest  suspicion  on  this  subject. 
Leyden  composed,  with  his  usual  facility,  several 
detached  poems  upon  Highland  traditions,  all  of 
which  have  pmbably  perished,  excepting  a  ballad, 
founded  upon  the  romantic  legend  respecting  Mac- 
Phail  of  Colursay  and  the  mermaiil  of  (.  orrevrecken, 
inscribed  to  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  and  published 
ia  the  third  volume  of  the  Bcrtkr  Minstrdsy^  which 
appeared  at  the  distance  of  about  a  twelvemonth 
after  the  first  two  volumes.  The  opening  of  this 
balla<l  exhibits  a  power  of  liarniDiiions  numbers 
which  has  seldom  been  excelled  in  I>tii;b'-h  iwctry. 
Nor  were  these  legendary  effusions  the  only  fniit  of 
his  journey;  for  in  his  passage  through  Aberdeen 
Leyden  so  far  gained  the  friendship  of  the  Tcnerable 
Professor  Beattie,  that  he  obtalne^l  his  permission  to 
make  a  transcript  from  the  only  existing  copy  of  the 
interesting  poem  cntitleil  "Albania."  'I'liis  work, 
which  i.i  a  panegyric  on  Scotland  in  nenous  blank 
verse,  written  by  an  anon}'mous  author  some  time 
in  the  tx^nning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Leyden 
•ikenraidsicpahiidied,aki^|wltli Wilson's  "Clyde,** 


under  the  title  of  S.odish  Dc--cr:fttxc  Poems,  I2mo, 
1S02. 

In  iSoi,  wlicn  Mr.  Lewis  published  his  TaUs  of 
ll  'otiJcr,  Leyden  was  a  contributor  to  that  collection, 
and  fiuniabed  the  ballad  called  the  *'Llf-king;"  and 
in  the  following  year  he  employed  himself  earnestly 
in  the  congenial  task  of  procuring  materials  for  the 
Miyistrelsy  of  tlu  Si\'lluh  HorJir,  the  first  publication 
of  Walter  Scott.  In  this  labour  he  was  etpially  in- 
terested by  friendship  for  the  editor,  and  by  his  own 
patri  ..i.c  /cal  for  the  honour  of  the  Scottish  borden» 
and  both  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. An  interesting  fragment  had  been  ob- 
tained of  an  ancient  lii-!orical  ballad,  but  the  re- 
mainder, ti)  the  great  disturbance  of  the  e<iitor  and 
his  coadjutor,  was  not  to  lie  recovered.  Two  days 
afterwards,  while  Mr.  Scott  was  sitting  with  some 
company  after  dinner,  a  sound  was  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance like  that  of  the  whistling  of  a  tempest  through 
the  torn  rigging  of  the  vessel  which  scuds  before  it. 
The  sounds  increased  as  they  approached  more  near, 
and  Leyden  (to  the  great  asloni.shment  of  such  of  the 
guests  as  did  not  know  him)  burst  into  the  room, 
chanting  the  desiderated  ballad  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic gesture,  and  all  the  energy  of  the  saw-toues 
of  his  voice  already  commemorated.  It  turned  out 
that  he  had  walked  between  forty  and  fif^  miles  and 
Iwck  again,  for  the  sole  ]Hirj)ose  of  visiting  an  old 
person  who  possessed  this  i)recious  remnant  of  an- 
tir|uity.  His  antiquarian  researches  and  jKictic  talents 
were  also  liberally  exerted  for  the  support  of  this  un- 
dertaking. To  the  former  the  reader  owes  in  a  great 
measure  the  "Dis.scrtation  on  Fairy  Superstition," 
which,  although  arrangetl  ami  digested  by  Mr.  Scott, 
aliounds  with  instances  of  such  curious  reading  as 
l.cytlen  alone  had  read,  and  was  originally  compiled 
bv  him;  and  to  the  latter  the  spiritcnl  l>allads  en- 
titled "Lord  Soulis"  and  the  "Com  of  Keeldar." 

Leyden*s  next  publication  was  **The  Complayntof 
Scotland,  a  new  edition  of  an  ancient  and  Angularly 
rare  tract  bearing  that  title,  written  by  an  uncertain 
author  alK)ui  the  year  154S."  This  curious  work 
was  published  by  Mr.  Constable  in  th'e  year  1801. 
As  the  tract  was  itself  of  a  diifuse  and  comprehensive 
nature,  touching  upon  many  uooonnected  topiGS» 
both  of  public  policy  and  private  Ble^  as  wdl  as 
treating  of  the  learning,  the  poetry,  the  music,  and 
the  arts  of  that  early  period,  it  gave  Leyden  an  op- 
portunity of  |>ouring  forth  such  a  j)rofusion  of  anti- 
quarian knowledge  in  the  preliminary  dissertation, 
notes,  and  glossary,  as  one  would  have  thought  could 
hardly  have  been  accumulated  during  so  short  a  life, 
deflicated  too  to  so  many  and  varied  studies.  The 
intimate  acquaintance  wnich  he  has  displayed  with 
Scottish  antiquities  of  every  kind,  from  nunuscript 
histories  and  rare  chi<ir.tcle>,  down  to  the  tradition 
of  the  j>ea.s.int  and  the  rhymes  even  of  the  nurserj',  • 
evince  an  extent  of  research,  power  of  arrangement, 
and  fiicility  of  recollection,  which  has  never  been 
equalled  in  this  department 

Meanwhile  other  pursuits  were  not  abandoned  in 
the  study  of  Scottish  antiquities.  The  Edinburgh 
Alagazitic  \\as  uniteil  in  iSo2  with  the  old  S(i>ls 
A/ai:;aziiii;  ami  was  now  [)ut  under  the  management 
of  Leyden  by  Mr.  Constable  the  publisher.  To  this 
publication  during  the  period  of  his  management, 
w  hich  «ras  about  five  or  six  month.5,  he  contributed 
several  occa.sional  pieces  of  prose  and  poetry,  in  all 
of  which  he  was  successful,  excepting  in  those  where 
humour  was  required,  which,  notwithstanding  his 
unvaried  hilarity  of  temper,  Leyden  did  not  possess. 
He  was  also,  during  this  year,  engaged  with  his 
Sema  Jmfamty^  a  poem  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished on  toe  cv«  of  ms  kaviqg  Britain}  and  hi  wnidi 
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he  has  interwoven  hts  own  early  feelings  and  recol- 
lections with  the  description  and  tiaditHOOal  hiatory 

of  his  native  vale  of  TeviDt. 

The  friends  of  Leyden  began  now  to  be  anxious 
for  his  jirescnl  settlemenl  in  life.  He  had  been  for 
two  years  in  orders,  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
hope  that  he  might  Kxm  obtaia  a  church  through  the 
numennn  fHemiS  and  powerful  interest  which  he  now 
possessed.  More  than  inu'  noMtin.in  of  hiijh  rnnk 
expresseti  a  wish  to  scrvu  h.ia  shimM  .iiiy  chcicli  in 
thfir  become  vacml;  and,  Ir'nu  ihc  recommenda- 
tion of  other  friends  to  those  pos&e&sed  of  political 
interest,  he  ma  ahmttt  asaiued  of  beiac  jptovided 
for  by  a  crown  presentatioa  od  tome  tmy  oppor- 
tnnby.  But  hh  eager  desire  of  travelltng,  and  of 
extending  the  bounds  of  literary  and  gco|pfaphicaI 
knowted(;e,  had  become,  as  he  exfiressed  hiiusclf  to 
an  intimate  friend,  "his  ihoufjht  l>y  <lay  and  his 
dream  by  night,  and  the  discoveries  of  Mungo  I'ark 
haunteti  his  very  slumbers."  When  the  ri>k  was 
objected  to  him,  he  used  to  answer  in  a  phrase  of 
Oisian,  '*  Dark  CuchuUin  will  be  renowned  or  dead;" 
and  it  became  bopeleu  to  think  that  this  o^ger  and 
aspiring  spirit  could  be  confined  within  the  narrow 
sphere,  and  limited  tO  the  humble  thnu^^h  UNt-ful 
duties,  iif  a  cuuiitry  clergyntan.  It  was  ihi-ictiirc  nnu 
the  wish  of  his  friends  lo  turn  tins  ii rc>i5tiljlu  thir>t 
for  discovery  into  some  channel  which  might  at  once 
gratify  the  predominant  desire  of  his  heart,  and  be 
attended  with  some  prospect  of  securing  liis  fortune. 
It  was  fill!  time  to  take  such  steps;  for  in  1803  Ley- 
den had  actually  commenced  overtures  to  the  .Vfrican 
.Society,  for  undertaking  a  journey  of  discovery 
thn)UL;h  the  interior  of  that  continent  -  an  enterprise 
which  sad  examples  have  shown  to  be  little  better 
than  an  act  of  absolute  suicide.  To  divert  his  mind 
from  this  desperate  project,  a  representation  was 
made  to  the  Kigfat  Hon.  William  Dnndaa^  who  had 
then  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Control,  statbig  the 
talents  and  disposition  of  Leyden,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  such  a  person  might  be  usefully  employed 
in  investigating  tlie  language  and  learning  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  Mr.  I>midas  entered  with  the  most 
liberal  alacrity  into  these  views;  but  it  happened, 
unfortunately  as  it  might  seem,  that  the  mIc  appoiftl- 
ment  then  at  his  disposal  was  that  of  suigeon's  assist* 
ant,  whidi  could  only  be  hdd  by  a  person  who  had 
taken  a  surgical  degree,  and  could  sustain  an  examin- 
.ilion  before  tlie  medical  boani  at  the  India  llousc. 
It  w.os  upon  this  occasion  that  Leyden  showed,  in 
their  utmost  extent,  his  wonderful  powers  of  applica- 
tion and  comprehension.  He  at  once  intimatetl  his 
readiness  to  accept  the  appointment  under  the  con- 
ditions annexed  to  it,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
superficial  information  he  bad  fonnerly  acquired  by 
a  casual  attendance  upon  one  or  two  of  the  metlical 
classes,  he  gave  his  whnlc  mind  to  the  study  of 
medicine  ana  surger)-,  w  ith  the  puri>ose  of  qualifying 
him.self  for  his  degree  in  the  short  space  of  five  or  six 
months.  The  labour  which  he  underwent  on  this 
occasion  was  incredible ;  but  with  the  powerful  assist- 
ance of  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  eminence  in  his 
profession  (Mr.  John  Bell  ol  Edinburgh),  he  suc- 
ceeded in  .nc'[uiring  "such  a  knowledge  of  this  cum- 
plicateil  .Hid  iuo-.t  dit'iicult  ait,  as  enabled  him  to 
■_)l)tain  his  diploina  as  siirgctin  w  ith  crcd.t,  even  in 
the  city  of  Kdinburgh,  mj  long  lamed  for  jts  medical 
school,  and  for  the  wholesome  rigour  adopted  in  the 
distribution  of  degrees.  L^en  wa&  howercr*  in- 
caotioos  hi  boaadng  of  Ms  success  after  ao  dimt  a 
course  of  study,  ana  found  himself  obliged,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  imprudence,  to  relinquish  his  inten- 
tion of  taking  out  the  degree  of  M  D.  at  Edinburgh, 
and  lo  have  recourse  to  another  bcuttish  uaivcniity 


for  that  step  in  his  profession.  Meanwhile  the  sudden 
exch.ingc  of  his  profession  gave  great  amusement 
to  siiiiie  of  his  fncixls,  esi>ccially  w  hen  a  lady  having 
fainted  in  a  crowded  assembly,  l)r.  Leyden  advanceti 
to  her  assistance,  and  went  through  the  usual  routine 
of  treatment  with  all  the  gravity  which  beseemed  his 
new  faculty.  In  truth,  the  immediate  object  of  his 
studies  was  always,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  pre- 
dominant  in  I  evdcn's  mind,  and  just  al>out  this  time 
he  went  lo  tlie  evening  party  of  a  lady  of  the  highest 
nink  with  the  remnants  of  a  human  hand  in  his 
pocket,  which  he  had  been  dissecting  in  the  morning; 
and  on  some  question  being  stirred  about  the  muscu- 
lar action,  he  was  with  difficulty  withheld  from  pro- 
ducbig  tlds  grisly  evidence  in  support  of  the  aien- 
incnt  which  he  maintained.  The  oiaiacter  of  Leyden 
cannot  be  understood  without  mentioning  those  cir- 
cumstances that  are  ailie<l  to  oddity;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  body  forth  those  qualities  of  energy,  appli- 
cation, and  intelligence,  by  which  he  dignified  his 
extravagancies,  and  vindicated  his  assumption  of 
merit,  far  less  to  point  his  nanlyt  geoeroai»  and 
fiiendhr  diqiosition. 

In  December,  1S03,  Leyden  was  summoned  to 
j  III)  the  Christmas  fleet  of  Indianien,  in  consequence 
ol  Ills  aijpointuient  .is  assistant-surgeon  on  the  .Madras 
establishment.  It  was  sufficiently  unilcr:.tuLxl  tliai 
his  metlical  character  w  as  only  assumed  to  bring  him 
within  the  conii  -.  s  i  f  Mr.  Dundas's  patronage,  and 
that  his  talents  should  be  employed  in  IncUa  with 
reference  to  his  literary  researches.  He  was,  how- 
ever, /ro  forma,  nominate*!  to  the  Madras  HospitaL 
While  awaiting  this  call,  he  bent  his  whole  energies 
to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  amused 
his  hours  of  leisure  by  adding  to  the  Stena  of  Infancy 
many  of  those  passages  addressed  to  his  friends,  and 
bearing  particular  reference  to  his  own  situation  on 
the  eve  of  departure  from  Scotlaivd,  which,  Howing 
wann  from  the  heart,  coostitote  the  principal  charm 
of  that  impressive  poem.  Mr.  James  Ballantyne, 
an  early  and  intimate  friend  of  I.cydcn,  had  just  then 
established  in  Kdinburgh  his  press,  w  hich  aftcrvvanis 
Ix-canie  so  distingir.she'l.  I  n  the  cntii.jl  skill  of  a 
valued  and  Icanicd  friend,  and  to  the  fncodly  as 
well  as  professional  care  of  liallantyne,  Leyden 
committed  this  last  memorial  of  his  love  to  his  native 
land.  The  last  sheets  reached  hUn  before  he  left 
Hritain,  no  more  to  return. 

.\bout  the  middle  of  Dcccml>cr  John  l>c\tlcn  left 
Eilinburgh,  but  not  exaclly  at  the  tune  he  had  pro- 
j)osed.  He  had  taken  a  solemn  tarcw  ell  of  his  friends, 
and  gone  to  Roxburghshire  to  bid  adieu  to  his  parents, 
whom  he  r^arded  with  the  most  tender  hlial  affec- 
tion, and  from  thence  he  intended  to  have  taken  his 
departure  for  London  without  returning  to  Eilin- 
burgh. Some  accident  changed  his  purpose,  and 
his  uncxpcvlc  1  arrival  in  Edinburgh  w.xs  picturc**jue 
ami  somewh.it  startling.  A  party  of  his  friends  had 
met  in  the  evening  to  talk  over  his  merits,  and  to 
drink,  in  Scottish  phrase,  his  h'luu'lu:  N\  hilc  about 
the  witching  hour  they  were  crowning  v.  solemn 
bumper  to  his  bealtli,  a  f^ure  burst  into  the  room, 
mufned  in  a  seaman's  cloak  and  travelling  cap,  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  distinguishable  only  by  the 
sharpness  and  ardour  of  the  tone  with  which  lie  ex- 
tlaimcil.  "Dash  it.  boys,  here  I  am  again  I"  Tl.c 
start  with  which  this  unexpected  apparition  was  re- 
ceived was  subject  of  great  mirth  at  the  time,  and 
the  dicnmstance  was  subsequently  recalled  by  most 
of  the  party  with  that  mixture  of  pleasure  and  mdan- 
choly  which  attaches  to  the  particulars  of  a  last 
meeting  with  a  beloved  and  valuable  friend. 

In  London,  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ilchcr,  his  own 
reputation,  and  the  rccommendaiiou  ol  lu»  tdui- 
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iMirgh  ftiends,  procored  I«ydeii  nach  kindness  and 

attention  among  persons  of  rank  and  literary  distinc- 
tion. His  chief  protector  and  friend,  however,  wxs 
Mr.  George  Ellis,  the  well-known  editor  of  the 
Specinum  0/  Ancient  English  l\'t(ry.  To  this 
gentleman  he  owed  an  obligation  of  the  highest 
passible  value,  in  a  peimusion  which  he  kindly 
gnmtcd  him  to  dumg^  on  account  of  ilineo*  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  the  former  beinf  afterwards 
unfortunately  cast  away  in  going  down  the  river, 
when  many  of  the  pa^-icngcrs  were  drowned. 

After  this  provnientsal  exchanj^e  of  dotinatioii, 
the  delay  of  the  vessel  to  which  lie  w.u  Ii.ui-t'crre  i 
permitte^l  his  residence  in  London  until  the  Ix-^in- 
ning  of  April,  1803,  an  interval  which  he  spent  in 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  which  be  now 
enjoyed  of  mixing;  in  the  most  distingoished  society 
in  the  tnriropoli-,,  where  the  novelty  and  fjund 
humuiir  of  his  ttiaracter  made  ample  amemls  for  the 
native  hluntness  of  liis  maimers.  In  the  beginning 
of  .\prll  he  sailetl  from  Portsmouth  in  the  Ilui^t 
Jn^iii,  where  he  h.id  the  a<lvant.ige  of  being  on 
board  the  lame  vessel  with  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  the 
brother  of  his  steady  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sidney 
Smitlu  And  thns  set  forth  on  his  voyage  perliaps 
the  first  British  traveller  that  ever  sought  India  moved 
neither  by  the  love  of  wealth  nor  uf  power,  and  who, 
<lcspising  alike  the  luxuries  commanded  by  the  one 
and  the  pomp  attached  to  the  other,  was  guidetl 
solely  by  the  wish  of  extending  our  knowletlge  of 
oriental  literature,  and  distinguishing  himself  as  its 
most  soooaslttl  cultivator.  This  pursuit  he  urged 
through  health  and  through  sickness,  unshaken  by 
nil  the  difficulties  arising  from  imperfect  communica- 
tion with  the  natives,  from  their  prejudice-,  and  thi»e 
of  their  European  masters,  .Tnd  fi<un  frL-i|ucnt  change 
of  residence;  unmoved  cither  by  the  charms  of  plea- 
sure, of  wadth,  or  of  that  seducing  indolence  to 
which  many  men  of  literature  have  yielded  after 
overoomiie  all  other  impediments.  To  this  pursnit 
he  finally  icll  a  s.icrifice,  as  devoted  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  science  as  ever  dieil  in  that  of  religion. 
We  are  unaljle  to  trace  his  Indian  resc.irclies  and 
travels  with  accuracy  similar  to  that  with  which  we 
have  followed  those  which  preceded  his  departure 
from  Europe,  but  we  are  enabled  to  state  the  follow- 
ing outlines  of  his  fortune  in  the  East. 

After  a  mutiny  in  the  vessel,  which  was  suh<Iued 
by  the  exertions  of  the  <rflicers  and  passengers, 
and  in  whiili  l  evili-n  di-,tinguis])cd  him--ell  by  liis 
coohies-.  and  intre[>i(iity,  the  Iltr^h  Iiii^iis  arrived  at 
M.i  Ir..^,  antl  he  was  transferrc<l  to  the  duUes  of  his 
new  profession.  His  nomination  as  surgeon  to  the 
cominiMioneTi appointed  to  survey  the  cedc«l  <listric(s 
seemed  to  promtse  ample  opportunities  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  oriental  learning.  But  his  health  gave 
way  under  the  fatigues  of  the  climate;  and  he  has 
pathetically  recorded,  in  his  AJams  A'  lUt  InJi  in 
Colli  Com,  the  inroads  \\hich  were  made  on  liis 
spirits  and  constitution,  lie  was  obliged  to  lease 
the  presidency  of  Madras,  sulTcring  an  accumulation 
»f  diseases,  and  reached  with  d^culty  Prince  of 
Wales  IsUnd.  During  the  passage  the  vessel  was 
chased  by  a  French  privateer,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion  of  I^ydcn's  composing,  in  his  best  style  of  border 
enthusiasm,  an  OJf  to  a  Mj/iiy  Cns,  or  ilagger,  the 
only  weapon  which  his  reducctl  strength  now  ad-  ' 
mitted  of  his  wielding.  The  following  letter  to  Mi. 
IJallantync,  dated  from  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  24th 
October,  180$,  gives  a  lively  and  interestiqg  account 
of  his  occupations  during  the  first  two  years  of  his 
rendenoe  in  India. 

" rul>o  Pmait 0  foieri^  1805. 

**Mydcar  liallantyne, — hindmg  an  extra  India- 


man,  the  Ret  ettfff,  whidi  has  pot  into  this  harbour 

in  distress,  bound  to  Europe,  I  take  another  oppor- 
tunity of  attempting  to  revive,  or  rather  commence, 
an  intercourse  with  my  Euro|>ean  friends,  for  since 
tny  arrival  in  India  I  have  never  received  a  smgle 
scrap  from  one  of  them,— Proh  Deum!  Mr.  Constable 
excepted;  and  my  friend  Erskine  writes  me  from 
Bombay,  that  none  of  you  have  received  the  least 
intelligence  of  my  motions  since  I  left  Europe.  This 
is  to  me  utterly  astonishing  and  incomprehensible, 
considering  the  nuiltitu  '.e  of  letters  and  ])arcels  that 
I  have  despatchetl  from  Mysore,  especially  during 
my  confinement  for  the  liver  disease  at  .Seringa]iatam, 
where  I  had  for  some  months  tlie  honour  of  iidiabitinc 
the  p.ilace  of  Tippoo's  prime  minister.  1  descended 
into  Malabar  in  the  bc£>nning  of  May,  in  order  to 
{irooeed  to  Bombay,  and  perhaps  eventually  up  the 
I'fi^ian  flulf  as  far  as  Ilassorah,  in  order  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  .>ea  voyage.  1  was,  however,  too  late, 
and  the  rains  had  set  in,  and  the  Ixst  vessels  sailed 
two  or  three  d.ays  before  my  arrival.  As  I  am  always 
a  very  lucky  fellow,  as  well  as  an  unlucky  one,  which 
all  the  world  knows«  it  so  fell  out  that  the  only  vessel 
whidi  laOed  after  my  arrival  was  wrecked,  while 
some  secret  presentiment,  or  rather  *sweet  little 
cherub,  that  sits  up  aloft,'  prevented  my  embarking 
on  board  of  her.  I  journeyed  leisurely  down  to 
Calient  from  Cananore,  intending  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  cutwall  and  the  admiral,  so  famous  in  the 
Lusiad  of  Camoens;  but  only  think  of  my  disap- 
pointment when  I  found  that  the  times  are  altered, 
and  the  tallies  turned  with  respect  to  both  these 
sublime  duiracters.  The  cutwall  is  onlv  a  s[>ecies 
of  borough-bailiff,  while  the  admiral,  (khI  help  him, 
is  only  the  chief  of  the  fishermen.  From  (  alicut  I 
proceeded  to  rauli\iut^herr}',  vihich  signifies  in  the 
Tanial  lan:_;ua:;e  'I lie  town  of  the  forest  of  palms,' 
which  is  exactly  the  meaning  of  Tadmor,  the  name 
of  a  city  founded  by  Solomon,  not  for  the  Queen  of 
Shebo,  but  as  it  happened,  wr  the  equally  famoua 
Queen  Zenobin.  Thus  having  demonstrated  that 
S<domon  un<lerstoo<l  the  Tanial  language,  we  may 
prtjceed  to  construct  a  syllogism  in  the  following 
manner:  'Solomon  understocHl  the  Tamal  language, 
and  he  was  wise-  I  understand  the  Tanial  language, 
therefore  I  am  as  wise  as  Solomon  I'  I  fear  vou 
logical  lads  of  Europe  will  be  very  little  disposed  to 
admit  the  legitimacy  of  the  conclusion;  but,  however 
the  matter  may  stand  in  Eurojx',  I  can  assure  vou  it's 
no  bad  reasoning  for  Indi.i.  M  I'aulgautcncrry  I 
had  a  most  terrible  attack  of  the  liver,  and  shoidd 
very  jirobably  have  passed  away,  or,  as  the  lii<Iiaiis 
say,  changed  my  cliuialc  an  elegant  periphrasis  for 
dying,  however-  had  1  not  ob-tinately  resolved  on 

living  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  nvatged  on  all 
of  you  for  your  obstinate  silence  and  *persevet«nce 

then  in  to  the  end.'  Hearing  about  the  middle  of 
.August  that  a  llomlmy  crtiiser  had  touched  at  Alepjio, 
l  etween  Quilod  and  Cochin,  1  made  a  desper.ite 
push  through  the  jungles  of  the  Cochin  raiah's 
country,  in  order  to  reach  lur,  and  arrived  about 
three  hours  after  she  had  set  sail.  Anyixidy  else 
would  iMve  died  of  chagrin,  if  they  had  not  hanged 
themselves  outright,  f  did  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  hut  'tuned  my  pipes  and  played  a  spring  to 
John  o'  Badenyon;' after  which  I  set  myself  coolly 
down  ami  translated  the  famous  Jewish  tablets  of 
ljras.s,  preserve<l  in  the  synagogue  of  Cochin  evi  r 
since  the  d.iys  of  Methusalcm.  Probably  yon  n  ay 
think  this  no  mofe  difficult  a  task  than  deciphcnng 
the  bnuen  tablet  on  any  door  of  Princes  or  Queen 
Street.  But  here  I  beg  your  pardon;  (or,  so  far 
from  anybody,  Jew.  Pagan,  or  Christian,  having 
ever  been  able  to  do  this  before,  I  as-sure  you  the 
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most  learned  men  nf  the  world  have  never  been  able 
to  decide  in  what  language,  or  in  what  alphabet,  they 

were  wriiten.  As  the  cli.u.ictcr  ha.-<  fn:  a  long  time 
been  supiJOscd  to  Ik- antcililuvian,  it  Inra  long 
time  b<;en  as  much  des[>aired  uf  as  the  Ki^yptian 
hien^lyphics.  So  much  was  the  diwan  or  grand 
vizier,  uyoa  like  it,  of  Trvvwioore  astonished  at  the 
circum<>tance,  that  he  gave  me  to  undentand  that  I 
had  only  to  pass  thnmgh  tkesatred  am  in  order  to 
nirrit  ailo]ition  into  the  holy  order  of  liramins.  I 
was  Imccd,  iiowcvcr,  to  dcilino  the  honour  <>f  ll>e 
S-icrerl  coiv,  for  uiilLicKiIy  rh..!.[ri>'  bull  and  Moses' 
calf  prcscntcfi  themselves  to  my  imagination,  and  it 
occurred  tome  tliat  perhaps  the  Kam-rajali's cow  might 
be  a  beast  of  the  breed,  iieuig  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
attadc  of  the  liver,  I  was  farced  to  leave  Travanoore 
with  great  precipitation,  in  the  first  vessel  that  pre- 
sented itself,  a  Majfclla  hritj  hound  to  Puloo  Fenanj;, 
ihL*  newly  erected  presidency  on  the  Straits  I'f 
Malacca,  where  I  have  just  arrived,  after  a  perverse 
pestilent  voyage,  in  which  I  have  Ix-en  terribly  ill  of 
revulsions  of  bile  and  liver,  without  any  of  the  con- 
veniences which  are  almost  necessary  to  a  European 
Id  these  paits,  and  particularly  to  an  invalid.  Wc 
have  had  a  very  rough  passage,  the  cabin  very  often 

•U afloat,  while  I  have  be  n  several  times  completely 
drenched.  In  addition  to  this  wc  have  Ijccn  jiursued 
by  :i  FrciH  liiu.iii,  and  ke]it  in  a  con-.lant  state  of 
alarm  and  agitation;  and  now,  to  mend  tlic  matter, 
I  am  writing  you  at  a  kiml  of  naval  tavern,  while  all 
around  me  is  tilling  with  the  vocifisiation  of  tar- 
paulins, the  hoane  bawling  of  sea>oaths,  and  the 
rattling  of  the  dice-box.  However,  I  flatter  myself 
I  have  received  considerable  l>encfil  from  the  voyage, 
tedious  and  diignstiAg  and  veiations  es  it  has 
been.  .  .  . 

"  Vou  know  when  I  left  .Scotland,  I  had  determined 
at  all  events  to  become  a  furious  orientalist,  '  tumini 
setumbu*  bat  I  was  not  aware  of  the  difficulty. 
I  found  the  expense  of  native  teachct^  would  ]irovc 
almost  insurmountable  to  a  mere  assistant-surgeon, 
%vho>c  pay  is  seldom  ciju.il  to  his  absolutely  necessary 
expenses;  and,  besides,  that  it  was  necessary  to  form 
a  library  uf  .MSS.  at  a  most  terrible  expense,  in  every 
language  to  which  I  should  apply,  if  1  intended  to 
proceed  beyond  a  mere  smattering,  .\tter  much 
conskleiation,  I  determined  on  this  pun  at  all  events, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  in  a  few  months  to  secure 
an  appointment  which  furnished  n»c  with  the  means 
of  doin^  so,  tiiou^h  the  ta-i.s  and  exertions  it  im- 
jio^ed  on  nie  were  a  i^'Hid  (]e,d  inure  arduous  than 
the  common  duties  of  a  surgeon  even  in  a  Mahratta 
campalgnt  I  was  appointed  medical  assibtant  to  the 
Mymne  survey,  and  at  the  same  time  directed  to 
carry  on  Inquiiies  concerning  the  natural  history  of 
the  country,  and  the  manners  and  languages,  &c.,  of 
the  natives  of  Mysore.  This  you  would  imagine 
wa.s  the  very  situation  I  wished  lor;  and  so  it  would, 
had  1  previously  ha<l  time  to  ac(|uirv  the  country 
languages.  But  I  had  them  now  to  ac'|uire  after 
severe  marches  an<l  countermarches  in  the  heat  of 
the  sim,  night-marches  and  dav.marches,  and  amid 
the  dimisting  details  of  a  field-hoapital,  the  duties 
of  which  were  considerably  arduous.  However,  I 
wrought  incessantly  and  steadily,  !  w;ilv«ut  bcin:; 
discouraged  by  an\  kind  of  (liit;i  ull\  ,  till  my  lie;dth 
absiilutcly  gave  way;  and  when  I  couid  keep  the  field 
no  longer,  I  wrought  on  mv  couth,  as  I  generally  do 
still,  though  I  am  much  better  than  I  have  been. 
As  I  had  the  assistance  of  no  intelligent  Europeans, 
I  was  obliged  long  to  grope  my  way;  but  I  have  now 
aoqnited  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  India  in  all  its 
depaitment-s  which  increases  in  geometrical  progres* 
fiion  as  I  advance  m  the  hinguitges.  The  buiguafies 


that  have  attracted  my  attention  since  my  arrival  have 
been  Arabic,  Persic,  Hindostanee,  Mahratta,  Taiual. 
Telinr^a,  Canarn,  Sanscrit,  Malayalam,  Malay,  and 
Armenian.  \  ou  w  ill  be  ready  to  ask  where  I  picked 
up  these  hard  names,  but  I  avsure  you  it  is  inhnilely 
more  dtllicult  to  pick  n|)  the  languages  themselves, 
several  of  which  include  dialects  as  diflierent  from 
each  other  as  French  or  Italian  from  Spanish  or 
Portuguese;  and  in  all  these  I  flatter  myself  I  have 
made  considerable  prorjre--,  liat  would  you  say 
Were  1  to  add  the  ^^.lIdnl.ul  at)  1  Mapella  languages 
to  these?  Besides,  1  f.ave  dec;i  heied  the  inscriptions 
of  Mavalipoorani,  which  were  written  in  an  ancient 
Canara  character  that  had  hitherto  defied  all  at- 
tempts at  understanding  it,  and  also  several  Lada 
Uppi  inscriptions,  which  is  an  andent  Tamal  dialect 
an(l  character,  in  addition  to  the  Jewish  tablets  of 
Cochin,  which  were  in  the  ancient  .^I.llayal3m,  gene- 
rally tcnneil  Malabar.  I  enter  into  these  details 
merely  \o  >how  you  that  I  liavc  not  l>et;n  idle,  and 
that  my  time  has  neither  been  dissipated,  nor  devoid 
of  plan,  thotigh  that  plan  is  not  su&cientlv  unfolded. 
To  wliat  I  have  toM  yoa  o(  yon  are  to  add  constant 
and  neces.<;ary  exposure  to  the  son,  damps  and  dews 
from  the  jungles,  and  putrid  exhalations  of  marshes, 
I)efore  1  had  l)cen  properly  m  cu  stomed  to  the  climate, 
constant  rambling  in  t!ie  haunts  of  tigers,  leopards, 
l)ears,  and  scqients  of  30  ur  40  feet  long,  that  make 
nothing  of  swallowing  a  bufialo,  by  w  ay  f'f  demon- 
strating their  appetite  in  a  m<Jiiui loj^cihcr  with 
smaller  and  more  daiicennis  snakes,  wtiose  haunts  are 
dangerous  and  bite  deadly;  and  you  have  a  Uot 
idea  of  a  situation  in  which,  with  health,  I  lived  as 
happy  as  the  tiay  was  Vnv^.  It  was  occasionally 
diversifietl  ulth  laj'id  jauiiis  of  a  luiiKlred  miles  or 
vj,  as  fast  as  horses  or  licarcrs  could  carr)'  me,  by 
night  or  day,  swimming  through  rivers,  afloat  in  an 
old  brass  kettle,  at  midnight  2  O  !  I  could  tell  you 
adventures  to  ontrival  the  witch  of  Endor,  or  any 
witch  that  ever  swam  in  egg-shell  or  sieve;  but  you 
would  undoubtedly  imagine  I  wanted  to  impose  on 
you  were  I  to  relate  what  1  have  seen  and  jiassed 
through.  Nol  I  certainly  sliall  never  repent  of  hav- 
ing Come  to  India.  It  has  awakened  energies  in  me 
that  1  scarcely  imagined  I  i>osse^se<l,  though  I  a>uld 
gnaw  my  li\iiig  nails  with  pure  vesuition  to  think 
how  much  I  have  been  thwarted  by  indtnosition. 
If,  however,  I  get  over  it,  I  shall  think  the  better  of 
my  constitution  as  long  as  1  live.  It  is  not  ever)- 
constitution  that  can  resist  the  combined  attack  of 
liver,  sjileeli.  bhxKly  thix,  and  jungle-fever,  which  is 
very  much  akin  to  the  plague  of  fcg)pt  and  yellow 
fever  of  America.  It  is  true  I  have  lieen  live  times 
given  up  by  the  most  skilful  physicians  in  these  parts; 
nut  in  spite  of  that  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  'my 
doom  is  not  to  die  this  day.*  Vou  arc  to  commend 
me  kindly  to  your  good  motherly  mother,  and  tell 
her  I  wish  I  saw  her  oftener,  and  then  to  your  brother 
.\lexander,  and  reijuest  him  sometimes, on  a  SatunJay 
night,  precisely  at  eight  o'clock,  for  my  s.-ike.  to  jilay 
'liingling  Johnny'  on  his  flageolcL  If  I  had  you 
both  in  nty  tent  you  should  drink  yourself  drunk 
with  wine  of  Shinu^  which  is  owr  eastern  Falemian, 
in  honom'  of  Haliz,  our  Persian  Aiwereon.  As  for 
me,  I  often  drink  your  heahh  in  wolcr  (oln^n  a  ree  I), 
haviiii;  long  abandoned  l"!ih  wine  and  animal  food, 
not  from  choice,  but  dire  necessity—Adieu,  dear 
Ballantyiie,  and  believe  me,  in  the  Malay  Isle,  to  be 
ever  yours  sincerely;  John  Levdxm.** 

Leyden  soon  became  leeonened  to  Pnloo  Penang 
(or  Prince  of  Wales  Island),  where  he  found  many 
valuable  friends,  and  enjoyed  the  regard  of  Philip 
Dundas,  Esq.,  then  governor  of  the  island.  Ue 
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resi'JctI  in  that  island  for  some  time,  ami  visited 
Achi,  with  some  other  places  on  the  coasts  of  Sum- 
atra aad  the  Malayan  peninsula.  Here  he  amassed 
the  cnrioas  information  concerning  the  language, 
SUummtt  »ad  dcMent  of  the  Indi-Chioese  tribes, 
«fiidi  afteriria^emiMedUn  toltrbelbie  the  Aiiatic 
Society  at  Calcutta  a  most  Talitaole  diiMitatioii  on 
to  obscure  a  subject. 

In  1.S06  he  took  leave  of  Pcnang,  regretted  by 
many  friends,  whom  his  eccentricities  amused,  his 
talents  enlightened,  and  his  virtues  conciliated.  His 
receptioo  at  Calcutta,  and  the  effect  which  be  pro- 
duced upon  society  there,  are  so  adminbljr  Obstrated 
by  his  ingenioas  and  well-knowa  coaotiTiiiao  Sir 
John  Malcofan,  that  it  would  be  imposnble  to  present 

a  more  living  picture  of  his  manners  and  mind,  an  1 
the  reader  will  pardon  some  repetition  for  the  sake 
of  oliserving  how  the  same  iodlTldlial  WIS  K^uded 

in  two  distant  hemispheres. 

"TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TltE  BOMBAY  COURIER."' 

*'Tt  is  not  etsy  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  method 

which  Dr.  Leyden  used  in  his  studies,  or  to  descril>e 
the  unconquerable  artlour  with  which  these  were 
pursued.  During  his  early  residi-nce  in  India  I  had 
a  particular  opportunity  of  observing  both.  When 
he  read  a  lesson  in  Persian,  a  person  near  him,  whom 
he  had  taught,  wrote  down  each  word  on  a  long  dip 
of  paper,  mich  was  afterwards  divided  into  as  many 
pieces  as  there  were  words,  and  pasted  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  under  diflferent  heads  of  verbs,  nouns,  &c, 
into  a  hl.ink  Ixiyk  that  formed  a  vocabulary  of  each 
day's  lesson.  All  this  he  had  in  a  few  hours  in- 
structed a  very  ignorant  native  to  tlo;  and  this  man 
he  used,  in  his  broad  accent,  to  call  'one  of  his 
mechanical  aids,'  He  was  so  ill  at  Mysore,  soon 
after  his  arrival  Ixom  £nffUnd,  that  Mr.  Aodetson, 
the  aatgeoB  who  attended  him,  despaiied  of  hh  life; 
but  though  all  his  friends  enikavoun-d  at  this  period 
to  prevail  upon  him  torelax  in  his  aj^plication  tostady, 
it  was  in  vain.  He  used,  wlu-n  unable  to  sit  up- 
nt;ht,  to  prop  himself  up  with  pillows,  and  continue 
his  translations.  One  oay  that  I  was  sitting  by  his 
bedside  the  Burgeon  came  in. — *I  am  glad  yon  are 
her^'  said  Mr.  Anderson,  addressing  hSiaself  to  me^ 
'you  will  be  able  to  persuade  Leyden  to  attend  to  my 
advice.  I  have  tolu  him  before,  and  now  I  repeat, 
that  he  wilt  die  if  he  docs  not  leave  off  his  studies 
and  remain  quiet.'  "Very  well,  doctor,'  exclaimed 
leyden;  'you  have  done  your  duty,  but  you  must 
now  hear  me:  I (annot  h  tdL\  and  whether  I  die  or 
Itve^  the  wheel  must  go  round  till  the  last ;'  and  he 
actnally  continued,  under  the  depiesskm  of  a  fiever 
and  a  liver  complaint,  to  study  more  than  ten  honn 
each  day. 

"The  temper  of  Dr.  Ixndon  w.-i-,  n.n  1  and  gene- 
rous, and  he  could  Injar  with  perfett  good  humour 
raillery  on  his  foibles.  When  he  arrived  at  Calcutta 
in  1805  I  was  most  solicitous  regarding  his  reception 
in  the  society  of  the  Indian  capital.  *  I  entreat  yoa, 
mjdeMr  fiiend,*  I  s^  to  him  the  day  he  landed,  'to 
be  cafefid  of  the  Impressioii  yott  make  on  your  enter- 
ing this  community;  for  God's  sake  learn  a  little 
English,  and  be  silent  upon  literary  subjects,  except 
among  literary  men.'  'L-earn  English!'  he  ex- 
claimed 'no,  never;  it  was  trying  to  learn  that  lan- 
inia^e  that  spoilt  my  Scotch;  and  as  to  beii^  silent, 
I  wtll  promise  to  hold  my  loqgiM^  if  you  ww  malie 
fools  hold  theirs.' 

**His  memory  was  most  tenadoos,  and  he  some- 
times loaded  it  with  lumber.    When  he  was  at  My- 


'  We  omit  the  earlier  portion  of  thi*  letter,  nf«IWglO  the 
fmeial  chiu^ter  and  maniian  of  Leydco. 
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sore  an  argument  occurred  upon  a  point  of  English 
history;  it  was  agreed  to  refer  it  to  Leyden,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  parties  he  re|>eated  verlxitim 
the  whole  of  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
James  rdative  to  IreUnd,  which  decided  the  point 
in  dispntb  On  bebig  asked  bow  he  came  to  cbarj^ 
his  memory  with  such  extraordinary  matter,  he  s.iid 
that  several  years  before,  when  he  was  wntirif;  on  the 
chanj^cs  tlint  h.id  taken  place  in  the'  Kngllsh  lunj^unge, 
this  act  was  one  of  the  documents  to  which  he  had 
referred  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  that  agc^  and 
that  he  had  retained  eveiy  word  in  hlsmemmy. 

"His  love  of  the  place  of  his  naUvity  was  a jpaa« 
sion  in  whidi  he  had  always  a  pride,  and  whica  in 
India  he  cherished  with  the  fondest  enthusiasm.  I 
once  went  to  sec  him  when  he  was  very  ill  and  had 
lid  n  confined  to  his  l)ed  for  many  days;  there  were 
several  i^entlemcn  in  tlie  room;  he  inquired  if  I  had 
any  news;  I  told  him  I  had  a  letter  from  Eskdale. 
'And  what  are  they  about  in  the  borders?'  he  asked. 
'A  curions  dicamstance,'  I  replied,  'is  stated  in  mj 
letter;'  and  I  read  hhn  a  pass.ige  which  described  thie 
conduct  of  our  volunteers  on  a  fire  iK-ing  kindled  by 
mistake  at  nnc  of  the  iK'acons.  '1  his  letter  rncntione<l 
that  the  iii  'UiLiit  tfie  bla/e,  which  wa^  the  signal  of 
invasion,  was  seen,  the  mountaineers  h.istcned  to  their 
rendezvous,  and  those  of  Liddesdale  swam  the  Lidille 
river  to  reach  it.  They  were  assembled  (though 
several  of  their  houses  were  at  a  distance  of  six  and 
seven  miles)  in  two  hours,  and  at  break  of  day  the 
party  marched  into  the  town  of  Hawick  (at  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles  from  the  ]ilace  of  assembly),  to  the 
Ixirder  tunc  of  '  \\ 'ha  daur  nifJJU  U'i'  tn(( '  1  .cyden's 
countenance  became  animated  as  I  proceeded  with 
this  detail,  and  at  its  close  he  spr\ing  from  his  sick- 
bed, and  with  OMldl  Strange  melody,  and  still  stranger 
gesticulations,  waa%  aloiMi,  ^Wha  dour  meddle  sw' 
mut  wka  demr  meiXe  wr  meV  Several  of  those 
who  witnessed  this  scene  looked  at  him  asooe  that 
was  ravint;  in  the  delirium  of  a  (ever. 

"These  anecdotes  will  rli^i  l.iy  iru  re  fully  than  any 
description  I  can  give,  the  lesser  shades  of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  extraordinary  man.  An  external  manner 
certainly  not  agreeable^  and  a  disposition  to  ^otiam, 
were  Us  only  defects.  How  trim  do  these  appear 
at  a  moment  when  we  are  lamenting  the  loss  of  such 
a  rare  combination  of  virtues,  learning,  and  genius, 
as  were  coocentiated  in  the  late  Dr.  Leyden ! 

"Jon.N  Malcolm." 

We  have  little  to  add  to  General  Malcolm's  lu- 
minons  and  characteristic  sketch.  The  efficient  and 
active  patronage  of  Lord  Minto^  himself  a  man  of 
letters,  a  |x>et ,  and  a  native  of  Teviotdale,  was  of  the 

most  essential  importance  to  leyden,  and  no  less 
honourable  to  the  governor-general.  Lcydcn's  hrst 
appointment  as  a  profes-vor  in  the  Bengal  ("ollege 
might  api^car  the  sort  of  promotion  best  suited  to 
his  studies,  but  w.is  soon  exchange  d  !  r  ihat  of  a 
judge  of  the  twenty-Hour  peignnoahs  of  Calcutta. 
In  this  capacity  he  had  a  diu«  of  police,  which 
"jumped  with  his  humour  weD;"  for  the  task  of 
pursuing  and  dispersing  the  bands  of  robl>crs  who 
infest  liongal  hail  something  of  active  and  military 
duty.  He  also  exercised  a  judicial  capacity  among 
the  natives,  to  the  discharge  of  which  he  was  admir- 
ably fitted  by  his  knowledge  of  their  language,  man- 
ners, and  customs.  To  thb  ofTice  a  veiy  consider, 
able  yeariy  mcome  was  aaneiied.  This  was  neither 
expended  in  superfluities,  nor  even  In  those  ordinary 
expenses  whicn  the  fashion  of  the  East  has  pro- 
nounced indispensable;  for  Dr.  Leyden  kept  no 
establishment,  gave  no  entertainments,  and  was,  \\  \\\\ 
the  receipt  of  this  revenue,  the  very  same  simple. 
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fiugal,  and  temncnitc  student  which  he  had  been  at 
Edlnbttrgh.  Hut,  exclusive  of  a  portion  remitted 
home  for  the  most  honourable  and  pious  purpose, 
his  income  was  devoted  to  the  ponoit  which  engaged 
hi*  wliole  aool;  to  tlie  iacMueb  namdY*  of  hu  ac- 
qoaintance  with  cflsteni  lltentniv  in  all  its  bnutclies. 

The  expense  of  native  tcichers  <ir  every  country  and 
dialcet,  and  that  of  procuring  from  every  quarter 
oriental  inanuscri[its,  en;.'.r(>sscil  his  whole  eniulu- 
meats,  as  the  task  of  studying  under  the  tuition  of 
the  intapreters,  and  dedpoering  the  coittents  of  the 
voluioeay  occu{^  cvny  momeiit  of  his  spare  time. 
**I  mav  die  in  the  attempt,"  he  writes  to  a  friend, 
"i)ut  if  I  die  without  surpassing  Sir  William  Jones 
a  hundred-fold  in  oriental  learning,  let  never  a  tear 
for  me  profine  t!ie  f)e  of  a  borderer."  The  term 
was  sfKMi  ai>i>roachin^  when  these  regrets  were  to  be 
bitterly  called  forth,  Ixith  from  his  Scottish  friends 
and  from  all  who  viewed  with  interest  the  career  of 
his  udent  and  enthusiaitie  genioit  whidi*  despising 
evenr  selfish  oooridentioa,  was  only  eager  to  secure 
dienohs  of  knowledgs^  atmhdd  fi9r  sufficient  reward 
thefiuDc  of  h  avin[^  galSlfirod  them. 

Dr.  I.eyden  accompanied  the  govemor-fjeneral 
npOB  the  ex|>cditi.)n  to  Java  (Au^u>.t,  for  the 

Surpose  of  invcstiijating  the  mannerv,  language,  and 
teraturc  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  that  island,  and 
partly  also  liecanse  it  was  thought  his  extensive 
Knowledge  of  the  eastern  dialects  and  custonu  might 
be  useful  in  scttlin^j  the  government  of  the  country, 
or  in  communicaiin,.^  with  the  indepnuicnt  prince-, 
in  tlie  ncijjhbourhood  of  the  Dutch  settlenicnts.  His 
spirit  of  romantic  adventure  led  him  literally  to  rush 
upon  death;  for,  with  anotliervolunteer  who  attended 
the  expedition,  he  threw  himself  into  the  surf,  in 
order  to  lie  the  first  Briton  of  the  expedition  who 
should  set  foot  upon  Java.  When  the  success  of  the 
well-concerted  movements  of  the  invaders  had  given 
them  i)oss€ssion  >>f  the  town  of  Ibtavin,  Le\«Icn  dis- 
playcu  the  same  ill-omened  iirecipitatioij  in  his  haste 
to  examine  a  library  in  which  many  Indian  manu- 
scripts of  value  were  said  to  be  deposited.  A  li- 
tnniy,  In  a  Dutch  settlement  was  not,  as  nUljbt  have 
been  expectetl,  in  the  best  oider,  the  apaittneat  bad 
not  been  rej^ulariy  ventitated,  and,  either  from  this 
circumstance,  or  already  affected  by  the  fatnl  sick- 
ner.s  peculiar  to  Hatavia,  l,c)dcn,  wlien  he  left  the 
place,  had  a  fit  of  sluverin^',  and  declared  the  atmo- 
sphere was  enough  to  give  any  mortal  a  fever.  The 
presage  w  as  too  just ;  he  took  his  bed,  and  died  in 
Ibice  days  (August  28),  on  the  eve  oS  the  battle 
which  gave  Java  to  the  British  empire. 

Thus  died  John  Lcyden,  in  the  moment  perhaps 
most  calculated  to  gratify  the  feelinj^s  which  were 
dear  to  his  heart ;  upon  the  very  day  of  military 
glory,  antl  when  every  avenue  of  new  and  interesting 
discovery  was  opened  to  his  penetrating  research. 
In  the  empluitic  words  of  Scripture,  "the  Ixtwi 
was  broken  at  the  fountain."  His  literary  remains 
were  Inteuled  by  his  last  will  to  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Yfeber  and  Dr.  Hare  of  Calcutta,  his  executors. 
They  are  understood  to  contain  two  volumes  of 
poetry,  with  many  essays  on  oriental  anil  genenil 
literature.  His  remains,  honoure<l  with  every  re- 
s[)cct  by  Lord  Minto,  now  repose  in  a  distant  land, 
l.ir  horn  the  green-sod  graves  of  his  ancestors  at 
Uaieldcao,  to  wiiich,  with  a  natural  anticipation  of 
sadi  an  event,  be  bids  an  alliMting  fiueweU  in  the 
solemn  passage  which  oonclndes  the  Scmet  tf  In- 

fanry: — 

"The  tilver  moon,  at  midnight  eoM  and  at9l, 

I^ookt,  ud  and  silent,  o'er  yon  wp<tcrti  hill; 
While  large  and  pile  tJir  gli  '^iiy  structurci 
Reved  oo  the  cooAocs  «<(  the  werld  below. 


Is  that  dull  Hound  the  hum  nfTcviot't  stream? 
Is  that  blue  light  the  moon's  or  tomb-lifc'*) 
By  which  a  mouldering  pile  is  (aiially  MM, 
The  old  deserted  church  of  Haicldcan, 
Where  slept  my  fathers  in  their  natal  clay, 
Till  Tevioi's  w.itrrs  rolIM  their  bones  awayt 
Their  feeble  vlii.:<:s  trii:;i  [fit  stream  ihcv  raisc, 
'  Kash  youth  !  luimindlul  of  thy  early  luyt. 
Why  didtt  ihoB  i|wit  the  pMMWlTt  Mpk  lotr 
Why  didst  thou  la«e  die  peaauit's  toHVImilt  cm. 
The  ancient  graves,  where  all  thy  fiithen  Ki^ 
And  l'e%'io('s  stream,  that  long  has  murmured  bjrT 
And  we—  w  hen  Death  so  long  has  closed  our  eyes 
Ml  ■*  will  thi'ii  bid  us  from  the  dust  insc. 
And  bear  our  mouldering  bones  acn>*s  (he  m;iin. 
From  vales  that  knew  our  lives  devoid  of  stain  < 
Rash  youth!  beware,  thy  home-bred  virtues  save, 
And  sweetly  sleep  in  thy  patcma!  graic  "' 

Such  is  the  language  of  nature  moved  by  the 
kindly  associations  of  country  and  of  kinilrcd  aflcc- 
tions.  but  the  best  epitaph  is  the  story  of  a  life 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  the  pniSldt 

honourable  knowledge;  the  best  moanment,  the 
regret  of  the  woitiiy  and  of  the  wise;  and  the  lest 

may  be  summed  up  in  the  sentiment  of  Sar.naaiio. 

"  Haeccinc  tc  fessum  tellus  cxtrcma  maneljat 
Hotpitii  post  tut  tcmeque  inarisque  laborcsf 
Pom  tamcn  gemitus,  Dec  le  monumcnta  j^aieattiin 
Aot  SMVWM  ipcntt  tuit  tibi  fuiicni  ngaM, 
Grata  qiiies  iMtriv:  Md  et  oanie  toia  leimlcfaran.* 

To  this  elcHjuent  and  highly  picturesque  memoir, 
upon  which  we  have  drawn  su  lai^ely,  it  is  only  to 
be  added,  that  the  Poetical  Remahu  of  Dr.  Leyden 
were  published  in  one  volume  Svo,  in  1819^  vrith  a, 
mem<nr  by  the  Rev.  James  Morton;  and  that  aaetbrr 
posthumous  work,  entitled  Memoirs  ef  the  Emperrr 
Daher,  and  commemorating  for  the  first  time  an 
Indian  hero  little  inferior  to  Cxsar  or  Napoleon, 
but  heretofore  totally  unknown  in  Kurojv,  in 
which  he  had  had  the  co-operation  of  his  friend  Mr. 
William  Krskinc,  appeared  at  Kdinburgh  in  1826, 

IJT>DKI»  DlL  DUMCAN,  a  physician  of  eminence^ 
was  bom  fn  Aberdeen  In  the  year  1561,  and  was  son 

to  a  res])et  table  citi/en  of  th.-.t  tovMi.'  He  rcceivcfi 
his  educatinn  at  the  schools,  and  the  university  of 
Kin;.;'s  College,  in  his  native  cily.  In  the  year 
1579,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  he  visite<i  the 
Continent,  passing  over  to  Dant^ic,  whence  he 
travelled  ihrou.uli  Poland  to  Fraokfort<oo-tbe>Oder, 
where  he  had  the  go< >d  fortune  to  meet  with  a  bene* 
ficent  cnuntrynian.  Dr.  John  Craig,  afterwards  phy- 
sician to  James  VI.,  who  then  tangl-.t  logic  and 
mathematus.  His  views,  whiih  were  j>reviously 
wavering,  were  hxed  by  the  kind  attention  and 
assistance  of  his  friend,  who  enabled  him  to  study 
mathematics,  philoaopliy,  and  medidne  for  tluce 
years  in  the  mriveisity  of  Frankfort,  where  Craig 
was  himself  a  profenor.  In  15S2  Craig  proposing 
to  return  to  Scotland,  his  pii])il  proceeded  to  prose- 
cute his  studies  at  Ilrcslau  in  Sik-sia,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  statesman  at  that  perioil  of  considerable 
note — Andreas  Dudilhius,  to  who*.*  attention  his 
zealous  countryman  had  recommended  him.  In  this 
new  sphere  of  exertion  he  is  said  to  have  made  ex- 
tensive progress  u  his  AvtNirite  study  of  the  matbe* 
matics,  untier  the  tuitioii  of  Professor  Pkahis  Wltti- 
chius.  After  s]H'ndint;  somewhat  more  than  a  year 
at  Ureslau  he  relumed  to  Frankfort,  where  he  again 
tuned  his  attention  to  medicine,  and  commencni  a 

'  Inscription  on  a  bmss  t>t.nc  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas. 
Al>erdccn,  Sl  -t  h  of  tke  I.tjt  f/  Dr.  l>tmiaH  Ltiidel.  Ahn- 
dttn,  1700.  Tills  lumphlet,  understood  to  hive  t«n  »-ntnm 
by  Mr.  John  Stewart,  prolcssor  of  Greek  in  Marvscluil  C  ollege. 
■MS  ea  ■emtmle  and  concise  an  account  of  its  subiccl.  titat 
Ettle  can  be  added.  We  are  aware  of  but  one  wane  havug 
any  refereno*  to  liddd  which  has  teca  overiooiMd.  Tbo 
Litrrtt  a  J  ](|WMn~  '^-^'*  ■  s  -  i 

fran  hua. 
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course  of  private  tnition  in  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy. A  contagious  distemper  which  broke  out 
at  Frankfort  in  1587,  dispersing  the  students  in  vari- 
ous directions,  induced  him  to  change  his  place  of 
Rsideoce  for  the  celebrated  aoivenity  of  Rostock. 
Hm  be  appears  to  have  first  acqoiicd  celebrity  for  his 
professional  knowledge  and  conversational  informa- 
lion,  and  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  astronomy 
and  mathematics.  He  became  the  companion  ami 
pupil  of  Brucaius,  a  physician  and  philosopher  of 
Flanders,  who,  although  the  senior  of  Liddel  both 
io  jrean  and  celebrity,  acknowledges  himself  to  have 
reolaved  much  useful  information  and  assistance  Itchd 
the  yooqg  philosopher;  while  Caselius,  another  com* 
pauiton  ana  firiena  of  Liddel,  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  ginius  and  roafling,  by 
remarking  that  "he  was  the  first  person  in  tiermany 
who  explained  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
according  to  the  three  difTerent  hypotheses  of  Ptolemy, 
Copemicait  and  Tydio  Bnhe. 

The  lllastrious  individual  last  mentioned  had  like- 
wise studied  at  the  university  of  Rostock :  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  pursuits «f  the  two  [)hil<isophers  bnuij^'lit 
them  into  contnct,  and  the  author  of  the  biography 
of  Liddel  i  M^i  iers  it  sufficiently  established,  that 
they  were  intimate  with  each  other  in  after-life,  and 
that  the  DanUh  philosopher  frequently  visited  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  in  his  journeys  to  Scotland. 
There  is,  however,  a  shadow  of  authority  for  sup- 
posing*  that  Liddel  held  the  higher  rank  of  an  op- 
ponent of  Tycho  Hrahc,  and  maintained  a  disputa- 
tion with  him  on  ct]ual  terms.  The  eccentric  Sir 
Thomas  Uiquhait,  who^  whatever  information  he 
maj  have  choaen  to  receive  on  the  subje<^  certainly 
was  enabled  to  have  made  himself  master  of  the  true 
state  of  the  circumstances  which  he  related,  says, 
"These  matht  :n.itical  blades  |mt  me  in  iiiitul  of  that 
Dr.  Liddel,  who,  for  his  profoundness  in  those  sciences 
of  sensible  immaterial  objects,  was  everywhere  much 
leooinied,  cspedaUjr  at  Fiankfort-de-Maia,  Frank- 
lbrt-on>the-Oaer,  ud  Heidelberg,  where  he  was 
almost  as  well  kaownaathe  monstrous  liacchaimlian 
tun  that  stixxl  there  in  his  time.  1  (o  was  an  eminent 
professor  of  mathematics,  a  disciple  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent astronomer  Tycho  Brahe,  and  condisciple  of 
that  worthy  Longomontanus :  jret  in  imitation  of 
Aristotle  (whose  doctrine  with  great  |m>ficieocy  he 
had  tmboed),  he  esteemed  more  of  truth  than  either 
of  Sncrafcs  or  PlatO;  when  the  new  star  bc^.m  to 
ajipcar  in  llie  cunstellation  of  Cassiopxia,  there  xvas 
(.imccrning  it  such  an  intcrsliMckin^  uf  ii]iiijj((ns  be- 
twixt Tycho  Brahe  and  Dr.  Liddel,  evulged  in  print 
to  the  open  view  of  the  world,  that  the  undcrstand- 
ii^  reader  could  not  but  have  commended  both  for 
all;  and  yet  (in  giving  each  his  dae)  praJsed  Tycho 
Brahe  most  for  astronomy,  and  Liddel  for  his  know- 
lc<l^e  above  him  in  all  tb.c  uther  parts  of  philosojihy." 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  imaginative  author  of 
the  yrwe/  may  have  thought  proper,  without  much 
inqtury,  to  bestow  on  a  person  bom  in  his  own  near 
ne^boorhood  the  raent  of  «  conflict  in  which  a 
Scotsman,  whose  name  may  not  hsnre  then  been 
known,  was  engagc<l;  at  tlic  same  time  adding  to  the 
lustre  of  the  acliievements  <>{  his  countryman.  The 
author  of  the  life  of  r>r.  l.iiidel  observes,  "Upon 
what  authority  this  circumstance  is  founde<l  cannot 
be  diaooverc<l,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  either 
of  the  very  fiiU  aooountaof  the  liie  and  writings  of 
Tycho  Bnhe  by  Gaaaendi  and  Montnch^  nor  m  a 
large  volume  written  by  Tychn  him-r-lf  concerning 
this  new  star ;  although  he  tijcre  anim.idverts  at 
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great  length  upon  the  opinions  of  many  other  astro- 
nomers  who  had  also  treated  of  it.  Nor  could  any 
such  controversy  have  possibly  happened  lU  the  timt 
mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  for  the  new 
star  there  spoken  of  was  observed  br  Tycho  Bnhe 
in  157a,  and  the  account  of  it  pnbHdwd  In  1573, 
when  Dr,  Liddel  was  only  twelve  years  of  aj^c. 
There  is  indeed,  in  the  volume  of  Astronomual 
Ef~ii!les  of  Tyclio  Brahe,  a  long  letter  from  him  to 
his  friend  Rothmannus,  chiefly  filled  with  severe 
reflections  upon  the  publications  of  a  certain  Scots- 
man against  his  account  of  the  comet  of  1577,  not 
of  tlK  new  star  in  Cassiopceia;  hot  it  appears  fifom 
Gaasendi  that  this  Scottish  writer  was  Dr.  Craig, 
formerly  mentioned,  and  not  Dr.  Liddel."  When 
we  recollect  that  I.iildel  and  Craig,  as  intimate  liter- 
ary associates,  may  have  imbibed  the  same  theories, 
and  similar  methods  of  stating  them,  this  last  dr* 
cumstance  approaches  a  solution  of  the  difficultv. 

In  the  nniversity  of  Rostock  Liddel  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy,  and  in  1590  he  left 
it  to  return  to  Frankfort,  at  the  request  of  two  young 
Livonians  of  r.mk,  to  whom  it  is  ]irobaijle  he  acted 
as  tutor.  lie  did  not  long  remain  at  Frankfort  on 
his  second  visit,  having  heard  of  the  rising  fame  of 
the  new  "Academia  Julia,"  founded  at  Helmstadt 
by  Henry  Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  In  1576.  Here 
he  accompanied  his  pupils,  and  was  restored  to  the 
company  of  his  old  friend  Caselius,  whom  the  duke 
il  l  1  in  ital  to  his  youthful  est.il>lishment. 

In  1591  Liddel,  by  the  recommendation  of  his 
fr:end,  and  tif  (Jrunefeldt,  an  eminent  civilian,  was 
appointed  to  the  lower  professorship  of  mathematics 
in  the  new  univenity,  as  successor  to  Fftrcovios,  who 
had  been  removed  to  the  faculty  of  medicine ;  and, 
on  the  death  of  Erhardus  Hoffman  in  1594,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  first  or  higher  mathematical  chair. 
This  eminent  station  he  filled  during  the  course  of 
nine  years,  giving  instructions  in  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, and  universal  geography,  imd  keeping  the 
information  he  communicated  to  his  pupils  on  • 
level  with  the  dawning  progress  of  discovery.  In 
1596  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine; 
and,  in  a  science  which  was  not  at  that  peiiod  con- 
sidered as  so  completely  abstractetl  from  the  circle 
of  general  knowledge  as  its  practical  extent  now 
compels  it  to  be,  he  acquired  the  same  celebrity 
whldi  he  had  achieved  in  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics. He  is  said  by  his  lectures  and  writings  to 
have  proved  the  chief  support  of  the  medical  school 
of  llclni-itaili ;  Ik-  acted  .is  first  physician  to  the  court 
of  Brunswick,  anil  enjoyed  a  lucrative  private  prac- 
tice among  the  opulent  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  1599  he  was  elected  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  philosophy,  a  post  of  honour  to  which  he  was 
freouently  renelected,  both  bv  the  faculties  of  philo- 
sopny  and  of  medicine.  >Ieanwhile,  in  the  year 
1603,  he  resi^^ne<l  to  Henricus  Schaperi'.s  tlie  chair 
of  mathematics,  of  which  he  had  remained  occupant, 
notwithstanding  his  labours  in  another  science ;  and 
in  the  year  foUowing  he  was  chosen  pro-rector  of 
the  nniversity.  The  method  of  studying  his  profes- 
sion, and  his  conises  of  public  tuition,  nad  already 
made  Liddel  an  anthor  of  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
ami  aliout  tins  period  the  fame  he  had  acquired 
probably  induced  him  to  present  the  academical 
works  which  he  had  written  or  superintended  in  a 
distinct  manner  before  the  world.  In  1605  was  pub- 
lished IHlfmkdima  Mtdicinales  Duncani  UadM 
SeM^  put,  et  AM.  Doctmit^  H  Pnftssoris  Fuiliei  in 
Aeaktmia  Julia  IMmashulHi.  TTiis  work,  filling 
four  volumes  410,  contains  the  theses  or  public  dis- 
putations maintained  by  himself  and  his  pupils  at 
Hdautadt  frooi  1591  to  Ite6;  It  is  dedicated  as  a 
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mark  of  latitude  to  his  early  friend  and  patron 
Cnig,  acconii>;iiiif'i  hy  the  usu^il  tiiiillitui Ic  of  cmi- 
mendatory  verses  on  ihe  author  and  liis  works.  This 
I'aok  is  tnenlionetl  by  the  author  of  the  meminrs  of 
Liddel  as  having  been  reprintc^l  at  so  late  a  period 
as  172a  In  1607  he  proauccd  a  better-known  work. 
An  Afahta,  AuemeU  a  Pertpiau  ExfUtatOt  pab> 
lished  at  Hamburgf.  This  work  was  dedicated  to 
King  James.  A  soconil  edition  was  published  at 
Lyons  in  1624,  am!  a  third  at  Ilamburj^  in  162S. 
As  in  othtT  works  on  medicine  ut  ihe  period,  the 
range  of  the  author's  investigation  was  not  confined 
to  subjects  to  which  the  term  mtdical  would  now 
exdiiuvely  refer;  meuphyska  weie  included.  Into 
the  merit  of  this  as  a  worie  on  pncticat  medicine 
it  would  now  1>e  useless  to  inquire,  ami  wc  may  l>c 
content  with  nxnk:ni,'  the  merit  of  the  author  accord- 
ing; to  the  estimation  of  tlic  work  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  was  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able. At  the  time  when  the  last-mentioned  work 
was  published,  motives  which  we  cannot  now  dis- 
cover induced  Liddd  to  retire  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  his  native  country,  which  he  had  ireqncntly 
visited  durinf*  his  honoured  residence  abroad.  It 
would  appear  tliat  he  privately  left  the  univer'-iiy,  as 
t'asclius  remarks  that  the  I)uke  of  l$run--,wick,  if 
aware  of  his  intention,  woidd  probably  not  liavc 
|>ermitted  &o  active  a  teacher  to  leave  bis  favourite 
mstitulion,  which  was  then  falling  into  confusion. 
On  his  retnro  he  passed  thro^b  Gcnnaiijand  Italy, 
and  finally  took  up  his  icsiaiaioe  in  Scotland,  al. 
tboq^  in  iHiat  part  of  the  country  seems  not  to  be 
known,  the  earliest  inform.ition  ol>taine<i  as  to  his 
locality  bein^  of  the  year  1612,  when  he  sulfsciihed 
at  Ldinburj;!)  a  deed  of  settlement,  mortifymg  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  for 
the  support  of  six  bursars  in  Marischal  College.  The 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen  were  appcmited  trustees  for 
the  application  of  the  fiind ;  ana,  according  to  a  not 
unusual  practice,  the  curse  of  God  wxs  <lcnounced 
against  any  one  who  should  abuse  or  misap(ily  it.' 
By  a  settlement  dated  the  9th  DecenilK-r.  1613,  be 
confirmed  the  previous  donation,  and  left  for  the 
establishment  of  a  professorship  of  mathematics  in 
Mariadud  College,  the  sum  of  6000  merks,  which 
was  aftenraids  profitably  laid  out  00  land  fay  the 
trustees.  To  the  same  institution  he  left  his  books 
and  instnimcnts.  This  may  be  cnnsiiK  rvd  the  last 
perform.iHi  c  of  his  active  life,  for  he  died  ci;.;hl  days 
after  its  d.itr.  on  the  17th  of  DecemU-r,  1613.  l  ie 
was  bailed  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas  in  .'Mxrr- 
deen,  where  a  tablet  of  bran,  on  which  his  portrait 
has  been  boldly  and  eapcessivdy  CQgcaved  by  an 
artist  at  Antwerp^  was  erected  to  his  m«iimy.  He 
is  likewise  commemorated  by  a  small  obelisk  erected 
in  the  lands  of  I'itmeddcn,  near  Aberdeen — the  same 
w  Iiich  he  mortilieii  for  the  support  of  bursars.  Dyin<; 
unmanned,  the  children  of  a  lirother  and  sister  in- 
herited his  pro|>eny,  and  one  of  the  furmer  siiL  cee<lcd 
Dr.  William  Johnston  in  the  mathematical  chair 
which  Dr.  l.iddel  had  founded. 

Besides  the  literaiy  effbits  already  meotiooed,  a 
posthumous  work  by  uddel  was  published  at  Mam- 
li.irL,'  in  162S,  entitled  Tnuttitiis  Je  Dente  Aur,\y , 
Ill-ill^'  an  answer  to  a  tract.itr  by  Jacobus  Horstius. 
who  had  m.iintained  the  veritv  of  a  fable  \\liKh  bore 
that  a  boy  of  .Silesia,  who  had  lost  a  tooth,  received 
from  natnn  in  return  one  of  pore  gold.  The  cir- 
cnmstance  was  considered  an  omen  tocnconiage  the 


'  la  a  minute  of  the  council  reconlf  of  Alierdeen,  of  date 
<th  December.  1618.  it  u  ordained  that  Dr.  Liddcl's  bunar^ 
th.t1l  we'4r  a  black  b-jnnct  and  a  black  cown,  both  in  the  colic  .:c 
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Germans  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks,  and  predica- 
tive of  the  downfall  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
subject  can  be  interesting  only  to  those  who  study 
the  extent  of  human  credulity. 

LINDSAY,  Sir  Davio,  a  cddmted  Scottish 
poet  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy»  was  bom  about  the 

year  1490.    He  is  distinguished  by  the  title  **of  the 

Mount,"  from  the  name  of  hi ;  faniilyseat  neart'u]  .ir 
in  hifc,  and  wliu  li  i^  ])resuui>  ■  I,  Etioutjh  not  ccri.unly 
known,  to  have  been  al^o  the  place  of  his  Viiith. 
The  early  part  of  his  education  he  received  at  Cupar, 
the  after  part  of  it  at  St.  Andrews,  to  which  he  re- 
moved in  1505.  Here  he  remained  till  1509.  From 
this  period  till  1513  there  is  a  hiatus  in  his  history, 
and  it  is  not  known  how  the  intermediate  space  was 
employetl.  In  that  year,  however,  he  is  found  to 
be  in  attendance  upon  ilie  yoiinj;  ]irince,  afterwards 
James  V.,  who  was  iKirn  on  the  loih  of  April,  1512. 
The  particular  nature  of  his  appointment  on  first 
settling  at  court  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  dignified  descrip* 
lion.  HisattendcDoeoii  the  innnt  monarch  seenw 
also  to  have  been  divided  with  the  royal  parent  James 
IV.,  on  whom  he  is  fountl  waitinj^  as  a  sjiecial 
servant  on  the  remarkable  occaMon  of  the  feigned 
spectre's  a|)pearancc  IkIotc  tliat  prince  in  the  thaiiel 
of  Linlithgow  in  1513.  Lindsay  stood  close  beside 
the  king  during  the  whole  of  that  cxiraordinarA'  scene, 
and,  according  to  his  namesake  the  historian,  declaied 
that  he,  along  with  the  other  servants  in  attendance^ 
made  several  inefiectoal  attempts  to  take  hold  of  the 

^lu»s;Iy  inlnider. 

The  druih  of  James  IV.,  which  took  place -vwn 
after,  does  not  apjicar  to  have  affected  Lindsay's 
situation  at  court.  He  still  continued  his  attendance 
on  the  young  prince,  and  this  in  rather  a  singular 
capacity,  coiuidering  the  respectability  of  his  bmily, 
although  probably  it  may  lie  thought  that  there  «ras 
no  degradation,  if  indeed  it  was  not  a  ]x>sitive  honour, 
to  take  the  personal  charj,'e  of  an  infatit  kin^;.  This, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  done  literally,  and,  as  is 
i;athcriHl  from  passafjes  in  his  own  works,  much  in 
the  character  of  a  dry  nurse.  The  following  are 
amnngiit  those  alluded  to.  The  bncs  occur  in  the 
dedication  of  his  poem  entitled  the  Dream: — 

"  Qiihcn  thou  w.i«  young  I  bore  tbee  in  my  annc. 
Full  tendcrlie  till  thtnj  bcgmah %»WU%; 
And  in  thy  bed  aft  Kappit  kb«e  AilT wanne. 

With  lule  in  hjiid,  sine  sweitly  to  thee  iing." 

And  again  at  an  after  period,  when  complaining 
of  the  nci^lect  which  he  met  with  at  court,  he  thus 
reminds  the  king  of  the  davs  of  his  childhood,  and 
of  the  playful  andtender  klnanesses  which  then  passed 
Ixtween  them : 

"  How  a*  -inc  cS.n>m.in  t>ciri'>  his  |>Mk. 
1  Inirc  iby  ^rm  t*  ia|Ktti  niy  back; 
And  Mimctimcs  Mrydlingcs  on  my  neck, 
DuNnd  ivilh  many  twM  and  back. 
The  lint  syllabi*  that  ibou  did  mole 
Wa»  pa,  da  lyne.  upon  the  lute ; 
Then  playit  I  twenty  »pnn)ji»  pcniuier, 
Quhilkf  W.1S  t'L-'t  pleasure  for  t'j  heir; 
Kn         tli  ",i  I'-i  111  ■  ncvvr  rc%t, 
llijl  (iyukcrtuuii  thou  luiAt  ay  besL" 

T  indsay's  .-tttcndance  on  the  yonng  king  was  not 
dlijnificd  l>y  any  change  whatever  toimected  with  his 
c<iucation.  His  services  were  entirely  ol  a  jKrr^onal 
nature,  and  were  only  put  in  rc<iuisition  when  the 
royal  youth  returned  from  "scide."  James'  ctlucatioo 
was  intrusted  to  Gavin  Dunltar,  an  eminent  and 
learned  prdatc*  so  that,  with  all  Lindsay's  genioi^ 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  thought  competent  to  this 
itnp.irtant  and  honourable  tni>!.  Th.'.t  which  be 
tilled,  however,  &ucb  u  it  was,  he  retained  tdl  tht 
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^«ur  1524,  wJien  ]ie  was  dismissed  from  it  by  the 
inlhgues  uf  the  queen-mother,  who,  aiming  at  the 
■ole  direction  of  the  national  affairs  during  the  min- 
ority of  the  king,  catefully  removed  from  the  roval 
pfctenoe  all  wtiom  the  feued  night  exert  an  lafla* 
eoce  over  the  young  monarch  inimical  to  her  own 
Tiews  and  interests,  and  amongst  that  number  she 
seems  to  have  reckoned  the  poet.  His  disinissal, 
however,  seems  by  no  means  to  have  taken  place 
with  the  king's  consent,  althou^li  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  it.  He  was  too  young 
to  assert  his  own  will  in  opposition  to  that  of  his 
mother,  but  he  did  the  next  best  thing  he  could 
for  the  kind  companion  of  his  tender  years — he  pro- 
cured a  pension  to  l>e  bestowed  upon  him»  asd  tOOk 
especial  care  of  its  punctual  payment. 

On  the  king's  assuming  the  reins  of  government 
in  his  own  penon,  and  when  his  will  could  be  no 
longer  oppcned*  lindaay  was  recalled  to  comU  toad 
about  i$ja  was  appointed  lyon  king-«t>arai%  and 
as  a  necessary  accompaniment,  invested  with  the 
honour  of  kni^^htliood.  In  the  dedication  of  the 
Dream  to  the  king,  already  quoted  from,  and  which 
was  written  during  the  time  of  his  banishment  from 
court,  although  he  complains  of  the  tieatment  which 
be  \mA  reoeivedi  he  not  only  acquita  tbe  king  of 
having  any  part  in  inflicting  it,  but  speaks  in  terms 
of  tbe  warmest  gratitude  of  the  kindness  of  his  royal 
master.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  liave  formed  a  strong 
personal  attachment  to  the  monarch,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  reciprocal.  Lind- 
say had  now  begun  to  make  some  figure  as  a  poet, 
lie  bad  already  written  tbe  Dmm  and  the  Com' 
playut,  both  productions  of  great  merit ;  but  it  was 
to  his  talent  for  satire,  a  quality  which  he  had  not 
yet  cxliibiteil,  that  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
singular  degree  of  popularity  which  he  aflcr^'ards 
acquired.  Of  the  felicity  and  point  with  which  he 
ooold  exercise  this  dangerous  gift,  the  following 
cnrioas  instance  is  related  b^  Dr.  Irving  in  his  Ine 
of  the  poet: — "The  king  being  one  day  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  train  of  nobility  and  prelates,  Lindsay 
approached  him  with  due  reverence,  and  began  to 
prefer  a  humble  petition  that  he  would  install  him 
in  an  office  which  was  then  vacant.  'I  have,'  saiil 
he,  'servit  your  grace  lang,  and  luik  to  be  rewardit 
as  others  are.  and  now  yonr  maister  taylor,  at  tbe 
pleasure  of  God,  is  deportlt,  wherefore  1  wald  desire 
of  your  grace  to  bestow  this  little  bcncfite  upon  me.' 
The  king  rcplioi,  tli.it  he  was  amazed  at  such  a  re- 
quest from  a  man  who  could  neither  shajie  nor  sew. 
'Sir,'  rejoined  the  puet,  'that  maks  nae  matter,  for 
you  have  given  bisnopricks  and  benefices  to  mony 
iitanding  here  about  you,  and  yet  they  can  nontber 
teach  nor  preach,  and  why  not  I  as  weill  be  your 
t.iylor,  though  1  can  nouther  shape  nor  sew,  seeing 
teaching;  and  preaching  are  nae  less  requisite  to  their 
vocatiuti  than  shaping  and  sewing  to  ane  taylor?' 
The  effect  of  this  well-managed  jot  d'aprtt  upon  the 
bystanders,  many  of  whom  came  within  its  laqgeb 
may  be  readily  conceived.  Wliatever  n%bt  be  their 
feelings  on  the  subject,  James  himself  enjoyed  it 
greatly,  and  found  much  amusement  in  contemplat- 
ing the  angry  looks  which  it  occasioned." 

This  an<l  other  witticisms  at  the  expense  of  the 
clergy  are  supposed  by  Lindsay's  biographers  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  that  want  of  pro- 
motioa  of  wfaioi  be  so  (tcqnently  complains;  but  this 
seems  doubtful.  James  himself  had  but  little  rever- 
ence for  the  clergy,  and  it  is  not  therefore  likely  that 
be  would  be  displeased  with  Lindsay  for  entertaining 
similar  sentiments.  Uf  the  king's  opinion  of  tlic 
holy  men  of  his  time,  his  answer  to  a  deputation  of 
tbem  which  waited  upon  him  with  a  list  of  Frotestaot 


peers  and  chiefs  whom  they  desired  might  W  brought 
to  punishment,  is  sufhciently  indicative.  "Pack,  ye 
jugglers,"  said  he,  "get  ye  to  your  charges  and  re- 
form your  own  livesj  be  not  instruments  of  discord 
between  my  nobility  and  me;  or  I  vow  to  God  I 
shall  reform  you,  not  as  the  King  of  Denmark  by 
imprisonment,  nor  as  he  of  England  by  hanging  and 
beheading,  but  yet  by  most  severe  |'uni^Iiinei)ts,  if 
ever  such  motion  proceed  from  you  again."  It  is 
not  therefore  easy  to  say,  considering  the  intimate, 
nay  familiar,  footing  on  which  Linikay  stood  with 
the  king,  what  were  the  causes  that  afforded  him 
grounds  for  his  frequent  complaints,  if  indeed  he 
had  any  at  all  that  were  reasonable — a  jwmt  by  no 
means  made  evident.  Whatever  might  In-  ihe  eiiiolu. 
mcnls  arising  from  his  services,  they  were  now 
occasionally  of  a  sufficiently  dignifictl  and  important 
nature.  In  1531  he  was  despatched  on  an  embassy 
to  Antwerp,  to  renew  an  ancient  commercial  treaty 
with  the  Nctberiands;  and  in  1548  he  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  Denmark,  to  solicit  ships  to  protect  the 
Scottish  co.xst  against  the  English,  and  to  negotiate 
a  free  trade  in  grain  for  the  Scottish  merchants. 

Besides  being  a  man  of  genius,  Lindsay  was  also 
a  man  of  great  practical  good  sense,  if  tbe  latter  be 
not  indeed  a  neoessaiy  attiibate  of  tbe  former,  and 
this  enabled  him  to  see  in  a  peculiarly  strong  and 
clear  light  the  errors  and  absurdities,  if  not  in- 
herent in,  at  least  which  had  been  then  ingrafted  on, 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  against  these  he  directed 
the  whole  force  of  his  satirical  powers,  and  w  ith  an 
effect  which  rendered  liim  at  once  extremely  formid- 
able to  the  clergy,  and  singularly  popular  with  tbe 
great  bulk  of  the  people. 

Of  his  talent  for  ridicule  the  following  exquisitely 
humorous  specimen  of  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
impositions  of  the  Komish  church  will  give  a  correct 
idea.  It  is  the  speech  of  a  pardoner — of  one  who 
dwlt  in  miracles  and  traded  in  holy  relics  and  ab- 
solutions. It  occurs  in  bis  play  entitled  Ant  Salyrt 
cf  the  Thrie  Estattis  : 

"My  potent  p.inli.nnis  ye  m.iy  se 
Oiafrac  ilic  L.iii  of  Tartane, 

Weill  scillit  with  ester  schetlis, 
Tliodit  «■  hsif  no  diiaMiiMm, 
Ye  ttll  naif  full  reninioim. 

With  help  of  buikis  and  bcllis. 
Heir  is  a  rellik  Uhk  ami  braid, 
Of  Kynniackowll  the  richt  chaft  Utade, 

With  tcith  and  all  irpgiJclcr; 
Of  Collingi^  Kow  heir  is  a  home, — 
Forcittii<>;  of  M.il^uicillis  come 

Was  sUnc  into  Baquhidder. 
Heir  is  the  cofdia  faBtih  grit  and  lang 
Quhilk  hangit  Tohnnie  Annutranc 

Of  gAjde  Ketnpt  »aft  and  Mtnad: 
(•udc  haly  penill,  I  stand  ford, 
tjuli.»cir  Ijcii  h-ingil  it)  this  cord, 

Ncidis  never  in  Ik:  drowned. 
The  culuin  of  Si.  ISryddis  cow, 
TlMgnuitiU  of  Sanct  Ant«nik  sow, 

(Jiihilk  burc  hu  haly  bell: 
Qttlia  cvir  heiris  this  bell  clink 
Giiil  me  a  duccat  10  the  drinke, 

He  mU  nevir  ranjr  till  hell— 
WMwot  he  be  with  BcUiall  borne. 
Maistcris.  trew  ye  that  this  be  scome? 

C  um.  Hill  ihLs  pardon,  cuni ! 
Quha  luivU  th.ur  wyvis  not  with  tJiair  hairt 
liuif  power  thimc  to  dcpain; 

Me  tliink  you  deif  and  dum. 
Ha  nnnc  of  you  cunt  wicket  wyvi» 
That  haldls  you  into  *tuit  and  •tryrist 

Cum  take  my  dispcn-utioun; 
Of  that  cummer  I  sail  male  you  quyt, 
Howbcid  yourself  lie  in  tlic  wyte, 

And  mal;  unc  l.il-.  narraUoun. 
Cum  win  the  pardunc,  now  let  tee 
For  Betll,  for  malt,  or  for  money: 

For  cok,  hen,  gusc,  or  gryta. 
Of  rcIKklua  heir  I  haif  a  hunder, 
Quhy  cum  ye  not?  This  is  a  woodsf} 

I  tmr  ye  U  aot  «KM." 
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From  this  it  will  be  plainly  seen  what  a  dangerous 
and  poweifttl  enemy  the  Romish  church  bad  to 
contend  with  in  the  person  of  Lindiay^-iDfinitely 

more  dangerous  and  more  powerful  thiui  the  ablest 

prcaclicr  or  t!ic  nios.t  aculc  reasotier.  The  efrecl, 
iuilfc  l,  ai'k'd  as  it  was  hy  the  tircunistance  of  llic 
public  mind  l>eing  already  attuned  to  such  feelings 
and  sentiments  rejjarding  religious  matters,  was  alto- 
gether irrtbistiMc;  ajid  there  is  no  doubt  ih.ii  this 
and  similar  productions  of  the  satirist  tended  more 
to  the  aocomplishment  of  the  liniil  overthrow  of 
Poper)'  in  Scotland  than  any  other  circumstance 
previous  to  the  Reformation.  Lindsay  Inmsclf  wxs 
the  Bums  of  his  day.  His  poems  were  in  every 
mouth,  and  were  equally  appreciateil  in  the  cottage 
as  in  the  castle.  Among  the  lower  orders  he  was 
especially  popular.  His  broad  humour  delighted 
them  beyond  measure,  and  there  was  scarcely  one  of 
them  but  could  repent  large  portions  of  Datne  Lind- 
say from  memory.  Indeed  it  is  not  yet  a  very  great 
while  since  his  popularity  atiumi;  this  class  he^an 
to  f.ide.  Nor,  though  now  certainly  fast  lo^in^; 
ground,  is  he  by  any  means  yet  entirely  forj^otten  i!i 
the  country.  Matiy  an  ancient  tiller  of  the  soil,  and 
liii  equally  ancient  better  half— for  what  remains  of 
bis  lane  is  more  v%oroa«  ia  the  country^  than  the 
town— «till  dierish  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  their 
fimmritc  native  poet. 

Thedrcail  and  detestation  inwhicli  Lindsay's  satiri- 
cal poems  were  held  by  the  cleri^y  is  expressively 
enough  indicated  by  their  having  procured  an  act  to 
have  his  "buick"  burned  during  the  regency  of  Mary 
of  Loraine,  when  they  had  regained  a  temporary 
ascendency  under  that  princess,  and  a  wonder  arises 
that  Lindsay  himself  was  not  nbjected  to  a  similar 
fate;  indeed,  that  he  escaped  it  at  afi  is  a  circumsunce 
not  easily  accouniod  f  ir. 

During  his  lifetime  many  unfortunate  persons  were 
hriiuijht  to  tile  stake  for  heresy,  and  for  contemning 
the  ordinances  of  the  existing  religion ;  and  how  it 
happened  that  he,  incomparably  the  most  dangerous 
and  most  notorious  oifender  of  them  all,  should  have 
escaped,  is  a  (question  that  may  well  be  asked;  but 
we  suspect  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answcreil,  otherwise  than  by  sujiposing  that  ho  was 
protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  royalty. 

In  1537  Lindsay  acted  as  sort  of  master  of  cere- 
monies on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  in  Scotland  of 
Mary  of  Guise,  queen  of  James  V.  He  contrived  a 
vaiiet]^  of  pageants,  and  prepared  orations  for  the 
reception  of  her  majesty  at  St.  Andrews,  and  super* 
intended  in  person  the  execution  of  his  designs.  Some 
of  them  were  absurd  and  fantastic  enough,  but  they 
were  of  couisc  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the 
times. 

Of  the  concluding  rears  of  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
nor  is  it  ascertained  when  or  where  he  died.  Dr. 
Irving  states  that  lie  survived  till  the  year  1567;  bat 
how  long  he  lived  after  is  unknown.  He  must, 
however,  from  this  account,  have  been  at  least  up- 
wanls  of  seventy  years  of  a^e  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Lindsay's  merits  as  a  ]H)et  arc  not  of  the  very  highest 
order.  IJroail  humour  was  his  forte,  and  the  speci- 
men given  will  sufficiently  show,  that  when  he  truste<l 
to  this  talent  he  did  not  trust  toa  broken  reed.  His 
principal  pieces  are  J^Drmtt  TkeComplaynt,  Tiu 
CMtfit^^/AtKmgtPapingt^  SiOyreon  tkt  Thrie 
EsUtttitt  Amsmtr  *  HU  kii$$  Ffytitig,  and  The 
ComflajnU  9fBMche  the  Xmis  Bmmd. 

LINDSAY.  John,  eighte  enlh  I'.arl  of  Crawford 
r.nri  fijurth  F.arlof  Lindsay,  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
I  kt  )licr,  1702.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John,  seven- 
teenth Eati  of  Cmwibnl,  tqr  £milia»  daughter  of 


James  Loid  Doune,  and  graod^iaaghter  to  the 
Duchess  of  Lauderdale.  His  mother  having  died 
while  he  wei  yet  an  infitat,  be  was  committed  to  the 
charge      an  dderiy  female  domestic  at  the  family 

seat  of  Struthers  in  Fife;  his  father,  who  was  at  this 
time  capt.ain  of  the  second  troop  of  horae  grenadiers, 
and  lieutenant-general  of  QueOl  Anne^sfoioe^  VCSid* 
ing  constantly  in  London. 

His  lordshtp  in  after-life  has  been  frequently  heard 
to  repent  an  interesting  anecdote  wliich  occoncd 
about  this  period  of  hts  life.  The  Duke  of  Argj4e 
and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  were  one  day  dining  •< 
his  father.  After  dinner  a  warm  debate  ensued  about 
the  then  all-engrossing  topic  the  union.  In  the 
midst  of  it  the  Duke  of  Argylc  caught  up  the  young 
earl,  then  a  child,  who  was  playing  about  the  room, 
placed  him  on  the  uble  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  oif 
bottles  and  glasses  by  which  it  was  occupied,  and, 
after  contemplating  the  Iwy  for  an  instant,  "Cijaw. 
ford,"  he  said,  addressing  his  father,  "if  this  boy  lives, 
I  wiitulc  T  whether  he  will  be  of  vour  sentiments." 
"  If  he  has  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  liis  veins,"  replied 
the  earl,  "he  certainly  will."  "1  warrant,  at  any 
rate,  he  will  make  a  brave  fellow,"  said  Aigyle, 
kissing  the  child,  and  pladng  him  agua  on  tlic 
floor. 

In  1713  his  lordship  succeeded,  by  fhe  death  of 

his  father,  to  the  family  titles  and  estates,  and  was 
sixm  after  invited,  together  with  a  younger  and  only 
brother  and  two  sisters,  by  the  Dutheis  of  Argyle, 
their  grand-aunt,  to  take  up  their  residence  with  her 
in  the  Highlands,  where  she  then  lived  inwUicmeaL 
Here  he  remained  until  he  had  attained  a  piopef  age 
for  college,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  onivmity  of 
Glasgow.  His  biographer  Rolt  informs  us,  that 
while  residing  with  the  Duchess  of  Argyle,  the  young 
earl  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a  little  Hii;h- 
land  girl;  but  he  unfortunately  gives  no  account  of 
the  progress  or  termination  of  this  boyish  attachment. 
The  circumstance,  however,  affords  an  early  indica- 
tion of  the  warm,  chivalrous,  and  romantic  disposi- 
tion for  which  his  lordship  was  a&eswaida  so  mach 
distinguished. 

While  at  the  university  he  rendcrctl  himself  famous 
amongst  his  fellow-students  by  his  boldness  and 
einirage.  He  led  tliem  on  in  all  tlieir  ba'. ties  with 
the  citizens,  headed  every  expedition  of  difficulty  or 
danger,  and  stooil  forward  on  all  occasions  as  the 
champion  of  the  coUece^  when  any  of  its  members 
were  injured  or  insulted,  or  conceived  themselves  to 
be  so.  He,  in  short,  took  the  whole  burden  of  the 
university's  honour  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  guarded 
and  protected  it  with  the  most  watchful  leal  and 
iincumpromising  intrepidity.  From  the  college  of 
c;iasf;ow  he  went  to  that  of  Ijiinlniigli,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time,  and  then  returacd  to  the 
retirement  of  the  Dndienof  Arg\lc  in  the  High- 
lands, Here  he  now  prosecuted  his  stodies  nniocr 
the  tuition  of  a  private  preceptor,  and  continued  tbis 

course  until  I.e  att.TifR"!  Ins  uincteenih  year. 

On  arriving  at  this  age  it  was  ihou^'ht  proper  that 
he  should,  ai;reeably  to  the  usual  [>ractice  in  the  cases 
of  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  prtKeed  to  the 
Continent,  at  once  to  complete  his  education, 
and  to  imiMTOve  himself  by  traveL  With  this  view 
he  set  out  in  the  year  1721,  first  for  Ixmdon,  where 
he  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  thereafter  to  Paris. 
Here  he  entered  the  academy  of  Vaudeuil,  and  con. 
tinucd  to  attend  that  seminary  during  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years.  His  pro;;res,s  in  learning,  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  every  elegant  accomplishrrn  i.t  wl  ;Ie 
he  residetl  in  the  French  capital,  was  so  remarkable, 
as  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  of  respect  for  his  takots 
avoqgit'liis  feUow-acadfrnidaa^  who  saw  hin  air* 
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passing  many  students  of  much  longer  standing,  and 
attaining  an  eminence  which  left  him  few  competitors. 
In  booonauisbipt  feacingt  and  dantinfc  lie  was  con- 
sidered, even  la  the  refined  dty  of  Fara,  to  be  with- 
out a  rival. 

In  1723  he  quitted  the  academy  of  Vaudeuil,  but 
continued  to  reside  in  France  till  1 726.  In  the  same 
year  in  which  his  lordship  left  the  seminary  just 
named,  an  incident  occurred  strongly  illustrative  of 
bis  dariac  aod  deteniiiaed  cbanctec  Aaioqgst  the 
otlier  dgnts  exhibited  during  the  festivities  which 
were  held  in  celebration  of  the  accession  of  the  young 
French  king,  \vas  lliat  of  drawing  one  of  the  fish- 
jKinds  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles.  The  Earl  of 
Crawford  was  amon£;st  the  crowd  assembled  to  wit- 
ness this  novelty.  In  pressing  forward  to  the  edge 
of  the  water  to  obtain  a  sndit  of  the  jovag  monarch, 
he  was  rudely  jostled  by  a  French  marquis.  Irritated 
l>y  this  incivility,  tlie  carl  instantly  caught  up  the 
Frenchman,  who  was  in  full  court-dress,  in  his  arms, 
and  tossed  him,  robes  and  feathers  and  all,  into  the 
middle  of  the  fish-pond.  The  spectators,  highly 
delighted  with  the  unexpected  exhibition,  burst  into 
Immoderate  fits  of  laughter,  in  which  they  were 
cordially  joined  by  the  young  king  himself,  who 
eagerly  inquired  who  the  person  was  that  had  thrown 
the  marquis  into  the  water.  The  latter  himself  did 
not  think  fit  to  take  any  notice  of  the  affidr  either  at 
the  time  or  at  any  after  period. 

In  1726  his  lordship  retained  to  Britain,  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  the  age.  On  the  25th  of  December  of 
the  same  year  he  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in 
one  of  the  a  ltlitional  troops  of  the  2d  regiment  of 
Koyal  Scots  (  Jreys.  This  appointment  he  held  till 
1730,  when,  these  troops  Iwing  disbanded,  he  again 
repaired  to  the  Duchess  of  Argyle's  residence  in  the 
Il^hlands,  and  remained  there  for  the  next  eighteen 
months.  In  January,  1733,  he  once  more  \m  this 
retirement  to  mingle  with  the  world,  being  ap[M)int<_d 
to  the  command  of  a  troop  of  the  7th  or  (Queen's 
Own  rcL;imcnt  of  dragoon'^,  lie  was  also,  in  the 
same  month,  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  representa- 
tives of  the  Scottish  peerage^  in  place  oS  the  Earl  of 
Loudon  dcccasedi  This  hoaonr  was  uain  conferred 
upon  him  at  the  general  dections  in  the  years  1734, 
1741,  and  1747.  In  the  mcuth  r.f  June,  1733,  his 
lordship  was  appointerl  gentleman  uf  tiie  betl -chamber 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  l8th  of  February, 
in  the  year  following,  he  obtained  the  captain-lieu- 
tensuicy  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Ibot-guaniSi  and  on 
the  ist  of  October,  in  the  saane  year,  •  oonpanjr  of 
the  3d  foot-guards.  Notwithstanding  these  various 
appointment-.,  the  e.ir],  who  entertained  from  his 
youngest  years  a  strong  passion  for  military  fame, 
finding  his  life  but  an  inactive  one,  and  the  English 
service  unlikely  at  the  time  to  present  htm  with  any 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  sought  and 
obtained  the  king's  permission  to |p>  oat  aaawupteer 
to  the  Imperial  army,  the  emperor  being  at  that  time 
engage<l  in  a  w  ar  with  France. 

His  lordahip  joined  the  Imperialists  in  1735, 
Bruchsal  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  distinction  and  favour  by  the  celebrated 
Prince  Eugene  <^  Savoy,  then  in  command  of  the 
troops  in  that  quarter.  Finding  however,  that  there 
was  no  immediate  appearance  of  active  service  here, 

his  lordship,  accompanied  by  Viscount  Primrose  and 
Captain  Dalrymple,  both  volunteers  like  himself, 
proceeded  to  the  army  under  Cmin  I  SackcndoifT.  The 
lint  duty  imposed  on  them  by  this  general  was  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy,  who  were  posted  near  Claus- 
sen.  As  they  advanced  tovrards  the  French  lines 
they  were  met  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  tibiee  tbncs 


the  numberof  their  own  escort,  and  a  skirmish  ensued, 
in  which  Count  Nassau,  who  aoGOnpanied  them, 
was  killed,  and  Locd  Frimrose  severely  wounded  by 
a  musket-ban  dose  beside  the  Eari  of  CrawfbnI. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  I7lh  of  Octol)cr, 
1735,  battle  of  Claussen  was  iuught,  atTording  his 
lorii?hip  an  uiijiortunity  of  distirgui'-hing  himselt", 
which  he  did  not  let  pass.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  who  commanded  the  left 
w  i  ng  of  the  Imperialists,  and  attended  him  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  battle.  The  position  in  which  the 
earl  was  placed  was  the  filtt  attacked  by  tlie  enemy, 
and  was  the  most  sangi;i nary  part  of  the  fit  ld.  The 
intelligence,  bravery,  and  good  conduct  of  his  lord- 
ship in  this  eni^igemcnt  excited  the  wannest  admira- 
tion of  the  pnnce,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  fiime  as  a  soldier* 

Preliminaries  of  peace  between  the  emperor  and 
France  having  been  soon  afterwards  signed,  the  earl 
left  the  Imixrrial  army,  made  a  tour  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Holland,  and  again  returned  to  P.rilain. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  graciously  received  by  Geoige 
II.,  who  honoured  him  with  many  wann  expressions 
of  esteem.  His  lordship  remained  at  home  for  two 
years.  At  the  end  of  tVis  period  he  agidn  became 
desirous  of  exchanging  the  monotony  o7  a  peaceful 
and  idle  for  an  active  lile,  and  sought  the  king's 
permission  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Russian 
army,  under  Field-marshal  Munich,  then  engaged 
with  the  Imperialists  in  a  war  against  the  Turks. 
I  laving  obtained  t!)c  nn  a!  pormis^oo,  he  embarked 
at  Gtavesend  in  .\p:.I,  1738,  for  Petersbufs:  On 
his  .nrrival  there  he  wailed  upon  the  czarina,  who 
appointetl  him  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
horse,  with  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Russian  ser- 
vice. His  lordship  then  left  Petersburg  in  the 
middle  of  May  to  join  the  army,  which  he  effected 
after  a  dangerous  and  tedious  journey  of  a  month's 
duration.  Several  sanguinary  engagements  with  the 
Turks  soon  followed,  and  in  all  the  earl  eminently 
distinguished  himself,  both  by  his  military  skill  and 
fearless  intrepidity.  In  one  of  these  murderous  con- 
flicts, which  took  place  on  the  26th  of  July^  and  in 
which  the  Turks  and  Taitanwere  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  his  lordships  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  |iarty  of 
Cossacks,  exdted  the  astonishment  and  admiration 
of  even  these  bold  antl  skilful  riders  by  his  dexterity 
in  horsemanship.  Nor  were  they  less  delighted 
with  the  gallantry  also  which  he  exhibited  in  this 
battle,  in  the  instance  of  a  single  combat  with 
a  Tartar,  whom,  aAer  a  dcqierate  encounter,  he 
sabred  and  st  ri  [^ped  of  his  aims.  The  latter  he  after- 
wards brought  to  England  with  him  as  objects  of 
curi<i:,ity. 

The  season  being  now  far  advanced.  Marshal 
Munich  thought  it  advis.ible  to  retire  from  the  scene  <  f 
operations,  and  accordingly  retreated  to  Kiow,  whither 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  earl,  who  remained  with 
him  for  three  weeks  aUer  the  cessatkm  of  hostilities. 
He  then  left  Munich,  and  joined  the  Imperialists  near 
Hel^Kide.  The  earl  had  now  acquired  a  large  stock 
of  military  icnowledge,  and  had  been  especially  im- 
proved in  the  art  by  his  experience  under  Munith, 
whom  he  justly  reckoned  the  first  captain  of  the  age. 
Six  weeks  after  he  joined  the  Imperial  army,  it  was 
marched  into  winter;«iartem.  On  this  ocoukm  he 
attadied  himsdf  to  nince  Eugene's  r^ment,  and 
proceeded  with  that  corps  to  Comorra,  thirty-three 
miles  S.E.  of  Presburg.  Here,  and  at  Vienna,  to 
which  he  occasionally  resortcil,  he  remained  till  the 
middle  of  April,  1739.  During  this  leisure  his  lord- 
ship employed  himself  in  reducing  to  method  and 
system  the  military  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired, 
by  drawing  plans  Mid  writing  observations  on  the 
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Russian  campaifjn;  thus  availing  Tilmself  of  every 
means  and  opportunity  that  offered  of  improving 
himself  in  that  art,  to  attain  an  eminence  in  which 
had  been  from  his  earHcst  years  the  object  of  his 
fondest  liojics. 

His  lordship  now  joined  the  Imperialists  assembled 
near  Pcterwaradin,  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
WaUts,  Mid  attached  himaelf  to  his  old  friend  and 
feHow-soldier  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  lieutenant- 
general  of  mfaTitr}\  In  a  short  time  after  the  V>attie 
of  Kiiit/k.i,  near  I'clgrade,  was  Ituijjlit.  In  tliis 
chl;  iL;emfiit  tlie  carl,  while  fi^htinf;  the  Turks  at 
the  head  of  PAlfi's  ciiirxssiers,  had  his  favourite  black 
horse  killed  under  him:  another  was  immediately 
brought  him,  but  he  had  scarcely  eained  the  saddle 
when  he  hinneir  wis  stnidc  with  a  tnnsket-ball, 
which,  entering  the  outside  of  his  left  thigh,  shattered 
the  bone  to  pieces,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
Here  he  lav  I  n  some  time  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibi- 
lity, when  he  was  accidentally  discoveretl  by  (ieneral 
Count  Sucheri,  who,  on  perceiving  him,  ordered 
some  grenadiers  to  raise  hun  up  and  place  him  on 
one  of  his  horsck  This,  howem^  was  aU  the  atten- 
tion which  the  mgenqr  «f  the  Boneiit  wooM  pomit 
Having  been  mounted  on  the  hone  he  was  left  to 

his  bXt,  and  received  no  further  assistance  \\uU\  the 
following  morning,  when  he  was  found  by  one  of  his 
own  ^^roorns,  his  face  deadly  pale,  his  hea  l  uncovered , 
and  himself  holding;  fast  by  the  hoi-gc's  mane  with 
both  hands  to  prevent  his  falling  off.  He  was  now 
immediately  carried  to  Belgrade,  wlxie  aoicical 
assistance  was  obbdned.  So  desperate  and  severe 
was  his  woundp  that  his  lordship  walked  for  the  first 
time,  and  even  then  with  the  assistance  of  crutches, 
only  in  the  bc{:;inning  of  SeptemlK-r,  1740  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  he  had  received  it 

Heing  advised  to  try  the  effects  of  the  baths  of 
Baden,  he  proceeded  to  that  quarter,  and  remained 
there  im  the  ilth  of  Aogust,  1741 ;  bat  findh^  there 
BO  effectual  cure,  he  embarked  for  England.  Not- 
withstanding his  absence,  the  carl's  interest  had  not 
been  neglcctcii  at  home.  In  July,  1739,  he  was 
made  a  colonel  of  horse  and  adjutant-general,  and 
on  the  25th  (3ctol)cr  of  the  same  year  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  42(1  rei^iment  of  foot,  or  Royal  Scots 
Hbghlaoden,  The  same  iadination  to  forward  his 
nifitaiy  views  marked  his  return.  Oa  the  25th  of 
December,  1741,  the  year  in  which  he  came  to 
Enc^lan  l.  he  uas  appointed  colonel  of  the  SeOOOd 
troop  of  hor^e  ijrenadier -^uanls. 

His  loniship  ■•  \\  iiund  still  anr.ovint^  him,  he,  in 
1742,  repaired  to  the  baths  of  Uurcyes  and  Provence, 
from  the  last  of  which  he  derived  great  benefit.  He 
finally  joined  the  British  anny,  of  which  Field-marshal 
Stair  was  commaoder,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1743, 
HochstetfWheteGeo^n.  happenedtnbeatthetime. 
At  the  battle  of  Dettmgen,  which  took  place  on  the 
l6th  of  the  following;  month,  the  c.irl  commanded  a 
brigade  of  life-guards,  and  conducted  himself  through- 
out that  conflict  with  a  coolness  and  intrepidity  which 
greatly  enhanced  hb  reputation  for  courage  and  mili- 
taiy  skill.  During  the  action  his  lordship,  on  one 
occaaton,  ordered  the  officers  of  his  brigade  to  the 
ftont,  the  enemy  being  within  fifty  paces  of  them. 
He  then  addressed  his  men,  "Ilark,  niy  dear  lads," 
he  sai<l,  "trust  to  your  swords,  handle  them  well, 
and  never  niiini  your  pistols. "  I'lacin;;  himself  then 
at  their  head,  lie  led  them  on  to  the  charge,  the 
trumpets  the  while  sounding  the  martial  strain  of 
"Britons*  Strike  Home;"  his  soldiers,  participating 
in  his  enthtmasm,  closed  on  the  French,  and  Arove 
them  before  them  with  prodigious  slatighter.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  a  musket-ball  struck  his  lord- 
ship's ri^  holster-case,  penetrated  the  leather,  and. 


hitting  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  which  it  contained, 
fell  harmlessly  into  the  case.  Here  it  was  found  by 
hi.s  lordship,  who  showetl  it  the  day  after  the  en- 
gagement to  the  king  at  Hanau,  where  he  then  was, 
and  who,  on  seeing  the  carl  approaching,  exclaimed, 
"Here  comes  my  champion;  foUowiiw  up  after- 
wards this  flatteruig  expression  of  Us  opimion  of  his 
lordship's  merits  by  the  most  grati^ring  remarks  on 
the  gallantry  of  his  conduct  on  the  prMeding  day. 

In  this  )car  (1743)  tbc  earl  was  appointeti  colonel 
of  the  4ih  or  .Scottish  troop  of  horse-guards  and, 
after  the  b.tttlc  of  Dcttingen,  was  made  a  general  i-t 
brigade.  In  May,  1744,  his  lordship  joined  the 
combined  armies,  in  camp  near  Brussels;  but,  owing 
to  the  over-caution  of  Marshal  Wade^  no  opportanit/ 
oiTered  of  again  distinguishing  himsdf  anring  the 
whole  of  the  campaign  which  followctl.  In  the  next 
year,  however,  this  was  not  wanting.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  having  \>ccn  appjointeil  captain-general 
of  the  Hritish  forces,  arrived  at  Brussels  on  the  ilili 
of  April,  1745,  his  lordship  being  then  with  the  array 
as  brigadier-general.  The  arrival  of  his  grace  was 
soon  after  (30th  April)  IbUowcd  by  the  battle  of 
Fontenov.  In  this  engagement  his  lordship  con- 
ducted htnaetf  with  hb  usual  gallantry,  and  exhibited 
even  more  than  his  usual  skill,  particularly  in  con- 
ducting the  retreat,  which  he  did  in  a  manner  so 
masterly,  as  procured  for  him  a  reputation  for  mili- 
tary genius  not  inferior  to  any  of  that  age.  His 
lordship  also  wrote  an  exceedingly  able  and  interest- 
ing accoont  of  the  battle.  On  the  joth  of  May  fol- 
lowing, he  was  promoted  to  the  mk  of  major- 

general. 

The  reljcllion  in  Scotl.ind  now  occurring,  his 
lordshiji  uas  ordered,  in  Fehruar)',  1 746,  from  .■\nt- 
werp,  where  he  then  was,  to  his  native  country,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Hessians  employed  by  the 
government  on  that  occasion,  and  whose  numbers 
amounted  to  6ooa  With  theK  troops  he  secured 
Stirlii^.  Perth,  and  the  passes  into  the  Lowlands, 
while  Cumberiand  proceeded  by  the  north-east  coast 
in  f|uest  of  the  ret  l!-.  On  this  visit  to  Scotland  his 
loniship  formed  nn  aci)iiaiutance  with,  and  afterwards 
mariied.  Lady  Jane  Murray,  eldest  daughter  and 
presumptive  heiress  of  James,  sec()nd  Duke  of  Athole. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion  he  returned  to  the 
army  in  the  Netherlands,  where  be  arrived  eariv  in 
June  At  the  battle  of  Roeoux,  which  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  DctnSr-r  following-,  he  eomniande>i  the 
second  line  ofca\airy,  with  which  he  drove  hack  the 
French  int'antr\',  and  threw  thcni  into  irtctrievable 
confusion.  His  lordship  soon  afterwards  accom- 
panied the  army  into  winter-quarters  at  Bois  le  Due 
His  troop  of  horse-guards  being  this  year  disbanded, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  25th  regi- 
ment of  foot  on  the  25th  December,  1746. 

In  February  following  (1747)  Ids  lordship  em- 
barked for  England,  and  at  Iklf  >rd  met  by  appoint- 
ment Lady  Jane  Murray,  to  whom  he  %v.t.s  inarric<i  on 
the  day  of  his  arrival.  His  wound,  which  had  never 
yet  been  thoroughly  heale<l,  nowag^iin  broke  out  from 
fatigue,  and  subjected  him  anew  to  all  the  pain  and 
sttffeiing  which  be  had  experienced  immediately  after 
receiving  it  From  Belraid  the  eart  and  eenntesa 
proceeded  to  London,  from  thence  to  Helvoctsluys, 
and  finally  to  Hois  le  Due,  where  they  arrived  in  June. 
On  the  22d  May  his  lordship,  picx  i  -is  to  his  k-avuig 
England,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  id 
regiment  of  dragoons  or  Royal  Scots  Greys,  In  room 
of  the  Earl  of  Stair  deceased;  and  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember Ibllowtng  he  was  promoted  to  the  tank  of 
lieutenant-general. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  the  earl,  ac> 
companied  by  his  coontesi)  went  to  Aix-k»Chif«U^ 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  baths  there;  bcinj^  still  seriously 
nMiiDvcil  by  hi-;  wound,  whicli  liad  ai^.iin  broken  out 
alter  a  second  temporary  cure.  While  his  lordship 
was  confined  here  to  bed,  his  ^oung  oouDtos  she 
bad  not  yet  attained  her  twentieth  year— was  aetied 
with  a  violent  and  maiignant  fever,  which  carried  her 
off  in  four  dnys.  His  lordship,  who  was  deeply 
atTected  by  his  loss,  and  for  a  time  wholly  incon- 
sol;x()lc,  ordered  that  the  body  of  his  deceased  \,v\y 
should  Ik  embalmed,  and  $etH  over  to  his  family 
burial-place  at  Ceres  in  Fife.  Me  himself  remained 
at  Aix  till  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  1748^  when 
he  joined  the  Dulce  of  Cain1)er1an«rand  oonfederate 
army  of  150, cxx)  nu-n.  His  lordship  remained  with 
the  army  till  the  conclusiuii  of  the  peace,  which  took 
place  in  the  same  year.  On  the  16th  of  February 
of  the  fblluwing  year  (1749)  he  superintended  the 
embaifcation  of  the  British  troops  at  Williamstadt, 
and  soon  after  returned  to  London,  where  he  died 
on  the  25th  December,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his 

»e,  after  suffering  again  severely  from  his  wound, 
is  remains  were  carried  to  Ceres,  and  deposited 
beside  those  of  his  countess. 

His  lordship  is  represented  to  have  been  of  middle 
stK^  remarkably  stout,  bat  finely  formed.  Ws  man- 
nenweie  mild,  el^ant,  and  refined;  his  disposition 
generons,  brave,  and  charitable,  often  beyond  his 
means.  His  pur-.e,  oprn  tu  .ill,  was  especially  al 
the  scn-icc  of  the  distressed  widows  of  officers,  num- 
bers of  whom  were  relieved  from  misery  and  destitu- 
tion bv  his  boun^.  His  lordship  always  maintained  a 
splendid  rednne,  and  lived  in  a  style  becoming  his 
ranic,  but  was  moderate  at  table,  and  temperate  in 
all  his  habits.  His  judgment  was  strong,  his  temiver 
serene  and  dispassionate.  His  lordship  having  died 
without  issue,  the  titles  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay 
devolved  on  Geoise,  Visconnt  of  Garnodu 

UNDSAY*  RoBEltT,  ofPitscotde,  author  of  the 
Ckrmtkia  SeoUand  known  by  his  name,  wa.s  born 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
wxs  a  cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  Lindsay,  com- 
prising the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay  and  the 
Lords  Lindsay  of  Byres.  He  is  not  known  otherwise 
than  as  the  aothor  of  the  CAronkUs  alluded  to,  and 
these  have  not  had  tihe  eflbct  of  eliciting  an^  inferma- 
tioa  icearding  htm  from  his  contemj^orancs,  which 
coald  be  of  any  avail  to  a  modem  biographer.  He 
has  in  truth  been  scarcely  recoj^nized  even  as  a 
literary  man  by  the  chroniclers  of  Scottish  genius, 
and  yet  this  is  the  onfy  groond  on  which  he  seems 
to  have  any  claim  to  cooimemonlion,  there  being 
no  other  circumstance  of  any  hiterest  in  his  life  but 
ttiat  of  his  having  written  the  work  spoken  of  above. 

As  to  the  ChronieUs  themselves,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  easy  to  detenaiue  in  what  lani^ua^c  they  should 
be  spolcen  of.  They  present  a  strange  compouiHl  of 
endless  and  umless  garrulity,  simplicity,  credulity, 
and  graphic  delineation;  the  latter,  however,  evi- 
dently the  effect  not  of  art  or  design,  but  of  a  total 
want  of  them.  He  describes  events  with  all  the 
circumstanti-ality  of  an  cye-wiine><,  and  with  all  the 
prolixity  of  one  whu  is  deterniincd  to  leave  nothing 
untold,  however  trilling  it  may  lie.  But  his  credu- 
lity in  particular  seems  to  have  been  boundless,  and 

is  remarkable  even  for  the  credalona  age  in  which  he 
lived.  He  appears  to  have  bdieved  without  ques- 
tion evcr^thinc^  which  was  tohl  hioii  and,  believing 
it.  h.is  carefully  recorded  it.  After  detailing  at  some 
length,  ,itid  with  great  {gravity,  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  mysterious  summons  of  Plotcock,  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  "  verily,"  he  says,  "the 
aaAor  of  this  tliat  caused  me  write  the  manner  of 
die  aanunons  was  a  landed  gentleman,  who  was  at 


that  time  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  in  the  town 
the  time  of  the  said  summons;  and  thereafter,  when 
the  field  was  stricken,  he  swore  to  me,  there  was  no 
man  that  eacaped  that  was  called  in  this  summons, 
but  thi^  one  man  alone  which  made  his  protestation." 
The  earnest  and  honest  simplicity  of  the  good  old 
chronicler,  however,  is  exceedingly  amusing.  He 
aims  at  nothing  beyond  a  mere  record  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  facts,  and  these  he  goes  on  detailing 
witi)  a  great  deal  of  incoherence,  and  all  the  unin- 
tellectual  predion  of  an  artificial  process,  neither 
feelinfi  passion,  nor  mind  ever  appearing  to  mingle 
fai  the  uightest  degree  with  his  labours.  These 
characteristics  of  the  chronicles  of  Lindsay  have 
greatly  impaired  their  credibility,  and  have  almost 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  them  as  authorities. 
Where  be  is  conobnated  by  other  historians,  or 
by  an  association  of  well-known  and  well-established 
circumstances,  he  may  be  trusted;  but  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  his  testimony  ought  to  be  received  with 
cautinn;  for,  where  lie  diws  not  absolutely  create,  he 
is  almost  sure  to  exaggerate,  and  is  thus  in  any  event 
a  very  unsafe  guide. 

If  Lindsay  was  but  an  indifferent  chronicler,  he 
was  a  sliU  worse  poet,  as  will  be  conceded,  it  is  pre- 
stnnedy  after  a  pemsal  of  the  following  introductory 
stanras  of  a  poetical  address  to  Robert  Steward 
Lishop  of  Caithness,  prefixed  to  the  CAromkUf:— 

"  O  little  txiok,  pass  thou  wllh  diligence 
To  St.  Andrews  ih.K  {.iir  c  iiy. 
Salute  th.it  liinl  with  humble  reverence, 
Bedecking  him,  of  f.ithcrly  pity. 
With  cnlirc  heart,  and  perfect  charity, 
Aod  dut  he  would  on  oomya  offaacf 
To  look  oo  thee,  one  <lay  or  two  to  apead, 

"  .-Viu!  there  sSiiW  liiin  thy  --o-n  tv,  mure  aad  loi. 
From  the  beginning  unto  the  end : 
And  ako  you  to  come  uttor  and  ckpmm; 
Show  lum  the  verity,  and  auklte  It  le  Mm  kead— 
The  martial  deeds,  and  abo  the  foud  end. 
Of  hii  noble  dainty  piro^enitar, 
In  Scotland  lived  MMnotiBc  in  great  honour." 

The  CkronuUs  l>egin  with  James  II.,  1436.  and 
end  with  Queen  M.iry,  1565.  This  latter  ri  ij^-ti. 
however,  is  not  CDnijilctcf!,  Ijeing  carried  down  only 
a  little  beyond  the  j  cnod  at  which  the  marriage  of 
that  unfortunate  princess  with  Damley  took  place. 

LISTON,  Robert,  F.R.S.  Tliis  great  medical 
teacher  and  practitioner  was  bom  on  the  28th  of 
(ktolicr,  1794,  and  was  s<in  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Liston,  minister  of  Ecclesniachen,  Linlithgowshire. 
After  having  finished  his  course  of  classical  and  pro* 
fissional  education,  he,  at  the  termination  of  the 
latter,  practised  as  ordinary  house-surgeon  in  the 
Royal  Infirman,-  of  Edinburgh.  It  speaks  much  for 
his  ])rofessi()nal  attainments  at  this  period — for  he 
was  only  at  the  aye  of  twenty-one — tliat  he  i-erceived 
the  defects  that  prevailed  in  the  mana^'cmcnt  of  that 
institution;  and  not  a  little  for  his  coiirat;e  as  well  as 
disinterestedness,  that  he  set  himself  in  earnest  to 
reform  them.  Like  most  of  those  daring  young 
geniuses,  however,  who  look  tw  exclusively  to  the 
fjood  end  in  view,  and  are  satiNfie<l  with  the  rectitude 
of  their  own  mutl\ev,  he  jiursiicd  his  plan  of  reform 
with  such  .irdour  as  to  waken  the  wrath  of  the  direc- 
tors, who  were  little  tlisposed  to  be  taught  that  they 
were  in  the  wrong  by  such  a  juvenile  Instructor. 
Liston,  however,  persevered,  while  his  growing  re- 
piitation  comint;  ti>  his  aid.  at  length  gave  his  repre- 
sentatiuns  such  weij^ht,  that,  when  his  connection 
with  the  infimi.\rv  t  rniinated,  a  full  acknowledj^mcnt 
of  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  was  entered 
upon  its  records.  In  181 7  Mr.  Liston  became  a 
graduate  of  the  Royal  Collies  of  Suigeons  of  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  and  coounenoed  piactioe  in  the 
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former  city,  where  his  reputation  as  a  surj;ical  ope- 
rator grew  yearly,  until  he  attained  that  pre-eminence 
which  left  him  without  a  rival.  For  this  department, 
iadeetL  lie  was  admirably  fitted  by  nature;  tat  in- 
depenoently  of  his  acquired  skill,  he  posaened  a 
(Icci'iidn  <jf  will,  firmness  of  ncrv-c,  str<>nL;T}i  of  muscle, 
and  (luitkness  of  eye,  wliith  cjualillcd  him  for  suc- 
cessful operations,  wlu-n;  many  nf  his  ^^'cnllcr  or  less 
prompt  and  active  brethren  would  have  failed.  liut 
with  all  this,  he  was  ndther  a  rash  experimenter  nor 
merdiess  piactitioner:  on  the  contnuy,  he  not  only 
perfofmed  bddlj  and  skilfully  what  wai  Measary, 
out  stopped  short  where  danger  was  to  he  appre> 
hended.  His  manner  also  com  bined  such  gentleness 
with  firmness,  as  secured  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  patients.  In  addition  to  his  practice,  he  de- 
livered lectures  first  on  anatomy,  and  afterwards  on 
surgery,  between  the  years  1822  and  1834,  which 
were  highly  valued  and  numerously  attended. 

Havi^  thus  woa  for  himaeU  a  h^  icpotation 
both  as  practitioner  and  fnstnictor,  it  was  natural 
that  Mr.  I.istnn  should  anticiii.i'e  those  profession.-.l 
honours  wliicli  arc  so  oficii  hc^tnw  c<i  upon  cand.<iatcs 
of  greatly  inferior  pretensions.  I  lis  liopes  were 
directed  to  a  professorship  of  surgery  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  which  no  one  in  Scotland  w;i.s 
better  (if  as  well)  qualified  to  fill;  but  as  the  wished- 
ibr  vacancy  did  not  oocor,  or  was  won  by  a  more 
favoured  competitor,  he  formed  a  professorship  for 
himself,  with  the  world  for  his  auditor)*,  by  publish- 
ing in  1833  his  />;//(•//.' 7  <i/  Siif  :^vry,  a  work  which 
he  aftcnvards  repcateiUy  revised,  and  which  went 
through  several  editions.  Subsequently  many  of  his 
lectures  on  various  subjects,  and  especially  on  litho- 
tomy, were  published  in  the  Ltmctl.  Of  the  merits 
of  these  writings,  which  were  recognised  at  once  by 
the  whole  medical  profession,  and  which  have  spread 
his  fame  through  every  medical  school  in  luiropc  and 
America,  it  would  now  Ixr  supertluous  to  speak; 
their  scicnlific  co[Iectne^s  aiiij  lhorou;^h  ]5nictical 
character,  as  well  as  the  improvements  which  they 
have  introduced  into  practical  surgery,  are  sufficient 
evidences  of  their  worth.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes 
of  Edinbuislit  snd  having  fully  tested  his  own  powers. 
Dr.  ListOO  was  now  desirous  of  a  wider  field,  which 
was  opened  to  him  in  1S34,  l)y  his  l>cing  appointcil 
surgeon  to  the  North  London  Hospital.  He  left  the 
Scottish  capital  in  the  November  of  that  year;  and 
so  fully  W.1S  his  value  now  appreciated  in  Edinburgh, 
that  l>efore  his  departure  a  public  dinner  was  given 
to  him,  at  which  the  lord-provost  presided,  while 
the  addresses  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  most 
emhient  of  the  medical  and  surgical  professions,  who 
attended,  inadechxjucnt  acknowledgement  of  his  hij^h 
talents  and  eminent  services,  as  well  as  regret  at  their 
tnnsference  lo  anvilier  sphere  <A  action. 

In  London  the  fiimc  of  iJr.  Liston  became  so 
ifistinguishcd,  that  his  private  practice  annually  in- 
oteased,  and  the  most  difficult  and  critical  opemtions 
were  reserved  for  his  experienced  hand.  After  hav> 
ing  filled  for  some  time  the  olTicc  of  surgeon  to  the 
North  Loniion  Hospital,  he  was  appninte  i  professor 
of  clinical  surgery  in  University  Cullege;  and  m  1846, 
in  addition  to  th.it  situation,  which  he  raised  to  hon- 
our and  distinction,  he  was  ap{>ointcd  one  of  the 
examiners  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Suigeoos.  In 
this  way,  notwithstanding  a  certain  brantnest  of 
manner  which  he  had  preserved  from  the  beginning, 
his  private  worth,  as  well  as  professional  knowledge, 
jirocurcd  him  not  only  the  highest  distinction  in  his 
own  country,  but  a  world-wide  reputation,  which  as 
yet  lias  suffereti  no  abatement.  Here,  however,  his 
career  was  unexpectedly  closed  when  it  was  at  the 
brightest  After  enjoyi^  almost  ttointemtpted  good 


health  till  within  a  year  of  his  death,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  malady,  the  causes  of  which  his  medical  adviseni 
could  not  ascertain,  but  which  was  found,  on  a  post 
mortem  ^lamination,  to  have  been  oocasioaed  by 
aneurism  in  the  aorta.  He  died  in  CUIIbid  Street^ 
T(>:i  I  on.  on  the  jth  of  DccembcT,  1847**'  the^ 

of  til'y  tliiec. 

LITHGOW,  William,  a  well-known  traveller  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Lanark  in  the  year  1583.  Nothing  is  known  of  hia 
birth  or  parentage  or  of  the  earlier  pefiod  of  his  life. 
He  seems  to  have  attracted  very  little  general  notice 
prior  to  the  publication  of  his  travels  in  1614;  and 
even  the  ce!el)rity  which  these  acipiire*!  for  him  does 
not  appear  to  have  suggested  any  inquiry  into  his 
previous  history. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  otherwise 
than  that  he  was  a  person  of  rather  mean  conditioci 
and  poor  drconitaooes,  though  evidently  poncMod 
of  an  education  very  far  surpassing  what  was  common 
among  the  \iil.;.i.r  at  the  j  ei  iod  \vnen  he  lived.  The 
motives  whicli  iimI-.iccI  hini  to  leave  his  native  coun- 
try to  perlinii)  a  jiauiful  3!id  danf^erous  pilgrimage 
through  foreign  lands,  are  not  mure  obvious  than 
some  of  the  other  paiticniars  of  his  early  life.  He 
himselij,  in  the  strange  and  almost  unintelligible 
jar^n  in  whidi  he  frequently  indulges  in  the  woilc 
which  records  his  adventures,  obscurely  assigns  two: 
the  oppression  of  enemies — but  who  they  were,  or 
what  was  the  cause  of  their  enmity,  he  does  not  say 
— and  an  irresistible  ilesire  to  visit  strange  lands. 
It  would  indeed  appear  that  this  last  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  lif<^  and  that,  tgcetlier  with  a  roving, 
unsettled,  and  tertless  disporitfon,  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  compdling  l&n  to  nndcrtake  the 
formidable  jonmeys  which  he  accomptiabed,  and 
enabled  him  lo  bear  u])  with  such  a  scries  of  hard- 
ships an<l  bodily  sufferings  as  perhaps  no  man  ever 
Lx'Tore  or  since  has  eniiured. 

From  the  oljscurity  in  which  his  early  life  is  in- 
volved, it  is  not  theidbre  until  he  has  assumed  the 
diaracter  which  has  procured  him  celebrity,  namely, 
that  of  a  traveller,  that  Lithgow  is  faitroduced  to  na. 

In  his  youth,  while  he  was,  as  he  himself  sayi,  yet 
a  stri|)ling,  he  made  two  voyages  to  the  "Orcadun 
and  Zetlandian  Isles."  Shortly  aJter  this  he  pro- 
ceoled  on  a  tour  through  tlermany,  Hohemia,  Hel- 
vetia, and  the  Low  Countries.  From  the  latter  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  ten  months. 
WUIiam  Litl^^  nowhere  gives  the  slightest  hint 
regarding  the  source  whence  he  derived  the  funds 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these  journeys; 
but  there  seems  to  be  s<jme  rea.son  fur  believing  that 
he  trusted  in  a  great  measure  to  chance,  and  to  the 
casual  .assistance  which  he  might  lecen  e  Ironi  any  of 
his  countrymen  whom  be  might  encounter  in  the 
different  places  he  visited.  This  appi  ies  only,  how* 
ever,  to  the  first  part  of  his  career;  the  latter  was 

firovided  for  by  a  piece  of  goo<l  fortune  which  shall 
>e  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1609,  Lithgow  .igain  startetl 
from  I'aris  on  another  rovmg  ex]>cdition,  and  cn 
this  occasion  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  directly 
to  Rome.  He  was  escorted  several  miles  on  his  way 
by  three  or  four  of  his  countrymen,  with  whom  Iw 
had  picked  up  an  acquaintance  while  in  Paris,  and 
who,  not  improbably,  supported  him  during  the  time 
of  his  residence  in  that  aty.  These  persons  he  de> 
scribes  as  gentlemen,  and  one  of  them,  at  any  rate, 
certainly  ha<l  a  claim  to  this  character  on  the  score 
of  rank.  This  was  Hay  of  SmithtuM,  Lsip,  of  the 
King  of  France's  body-guard.  Although  thus  asso- 
ciatiog  Ufflsel^  however,  with  thoe  gentlemen^ 
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Lilhgow  docs  not  speak  of  them  as  equals,  but  in  a 
marked  toneof  ioferiority;  leaving  altqgetber  an  im- 
pression that  their  kindness  and  attention  proceeded 
tram  the  cirenmstaaoea  of  his  being  a  coantmaan,  a 
man  of  talent,  and  of  a  singular,  1>oId,  and  adventnr- 
ons  diaposilion.  Having  l)iil  adieu  to  his  conip.m- 
ions,  be  trudged  onwards  to  Rome  on  f>>ot;  fur  such 
was  his  usual  mode  of  travelling.  He  made  it  a 
rule,  and  strictly  adhered  to  it,  never  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  conveyance  during  a  journey  when  he 
could  accomplish  it  on  £901,  and  his  only  deviatioa 
was  In  the  eases  <^  crossing  seas,  rivers,  or  lakes. 
During  all  his  travels  he  never  mounted  a  horse,  or 
put  his  foot  uito  a  carriage,  or  any  tlescription  uf 
vehicle  wliatcver. 

While  in  Rome  he  made  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  Inquisition;  the  most  sanguinary  and  wnidous 
of  whose  memben  were  at  that  time,  singular  to  say, 
Scotimen.  Two  of  these  were  from  St.  Andrews. 
Tliere  were  besides  one  of  the  name  of  Gordon,  one 
Cunningham,  horn  in  the  Canongatc  of  Edinburgh, 
and  several  others;  and  it  was  from  the  eager  pursuit 
of  these,  his  own  coaDtrymen,  that  poor  Lithgow 
fbond  the  greatest  difficulty  in  escaping.  This,  how- 
ever, he  elected  by  the  assistance  of  a  domestic  of 
the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  was  then  residing  at  Rome. 
This  man,  whose  name  was  Mcgijct,  conceaktl  Mm 
fur  three  days  and  nights  on  the  roof  of  the  earl's 
palace,  and  on  the  fourth  night  conveyed  him  secretly 
oat  of  the  city,  by  aiding  him  to  scale  the  walls,  as 
the  gpUCi  and  streets  were  all  carefully  guarded  by 
^enons  ^ipointed  by  the  Inqoisitioa  to  ap|»ehend 

From  Rome  Lithgow  proceeded  to  Naples,  and 
from  thence  to  Ixjretlo.  On  his  way  to  the  latter 
place  he  ovcrto<jk  a  carriage  in  which  were  two 
young  gentlemen  from  Rome  with  their  mistresses, 
all  proceeding  joyously  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Madonna.  This  lively  group  insisted  upon 
the  lonely  pedestrian's  stepping  into  their  carriage, 
but  adhering  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  of  never 
availing  himself  of  any  such  conveyance,  he  obstin- 
atcly  refused.  Finding  that  they  could  not  prevail 
upon  him  to  take  a  -seat  beside  them,  the  good- 
oatured  pilgrims  descended  from  tlieir  carriage  and 
insisted  on  keeping  him  company  on  foot,  and  thus 
associated  the  whole  party  jojnicd  merrily  on  for 
I.oretto.  Here  he  fell  in  with  anotlu  r  of  his  country- 
men, of  the  name  of  Arthur,  with  «  ht  .m  he  had  been 
formerly  acquainted,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
imbued  with  some  portion  of  his  own  restless  and 
rambling  disposition.  Having  spent  lome  time  in 
Loretto  they  proceeded  together  to  Ancona,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  Venice.  Here  his  companion  left 
him  to  cross  the  .\lps,  while  his  own  "purpose 
reached  for  Greece  and  Asia."  Arthur,  it  appears, 
had  been  a  domestic  servant  of  the  Karl  of  Glencaim. 
The  drcumstaaoe  therefore  of  Lithgow's  making  him 
a  companion,  would  seem  to  be  an  additional  proof 
that  he  did  not  assume,  or  pntend  to»  the  chancier 
of  a  gentleman  traveller. 

Lithgow  now  proceeded  to  vi^.it  the  various  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  thereafter  wamiered 
through  Greece  and  Asia,  encountering  innumerable 
dangers  and  difficulties;  now  shipwrecked,  now  at* 
tacked  by  banditti,  now  plundered  and  maltreated, 
and  with  all  this,  frequently  exposed  for  days  and 
nights  together  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather; 
his  relif^iun  cxcUnling  him  in  sever;il  jiLkc-,  not  only 
from  the  hospitality  of  the  natives,  hut  even  from  the 
shelter  of  their  houses.  During  his  peregrinations 
through  Greece,  he  met  with  two  gentlemen  from 
Venice  who  entertained  him  kindly  for  ten  days,  and 
on  hb  depaitare  made  him  a  pmeat  of  fifty  lechiu 
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in  gold;  the  first  gift,  he  says,  he  received  in  all  his 
travels,  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  this  is  also  the 
first  allusion  he  makes  to  any  pecuniaiy  matten  re- 
latiflf  to  himselC  He  now  proceeds  to  dedarb  that 
If  some  such  iitstances  of  good  fortune  had  not  befid* 

Icn  hitn  he  should  never  have  been  able  tO  aocom* 
plish  his  "sumptuous  peregrination." 

Not  contented  wiih  liic  adventures  in  which  he  was 
unavoidably,  on  his  part,  involved,  there  were  others 
which  he  sought  Like  another  Don  Quixote,  he 
released  captives,  or  at  least  assisted  them  to  eflect 
thar  escape,  and  came  to  the  aid  of  distressed 
damsels,  .Altogether  he  appear-,  to  have  been  a 
singularly  benevolent  and  kiiui-hearted  man;  ready 
at  all  times  to  peril  his  life  for  the  injuretl  or  op- 
pressed, whenever  he  thought  such  a  risk  could  be 
of  .service  to  them. 

P  rom  Greece  Lithgow  proceeded  overland  to 
Egypt,  and  finally  reached  Grand  Cairo.  During 
his  journey  thither  he  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  fall 
in  with  three  Dutchmen  at  JenLsalcrn,  who  were 
journeying  with  a  caravan  in  the  same  direction. 
These  he  joined,  and  kept  by  them  until  they  reached 
the  Kgyptian  capital.  Here  his  three  companions 
.s|>cedily  killed  themselves  by  drinkii^  "ttnag 
Cyprus  wine  without  mixture  of  water."  Each  as 
they  died  left  the  survivors  all  his  ]iroperty,  and  the 
last  beciucathetl  the  whole  accumulated  amount  to 
Lithgow.  He  had,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
rescuing  his  legacy  from  the  grasp  of  the  Venetian 
consul;  but  by  sacrificing  a  part  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  remainder,  which  amounted  to  942  zechins 
of  gold,  besides  rings  and  tablets.  Thanking  God 
for  his  j^ood  fortune,  he  now  ]>rocecded,  quite  at  his 
ease  as  to  money  matters,  to  inspect  everything  that 
was  curious  in  the  city.  From  Cairo  he  proceedtxl 
lo  Alexandria,  where  he  embarked  for  Malta.  From 
thence  he  sailed  for  Sidly,  walked  afterwards  to 
Paris,  and  finally  came  over  to  England,  where  he 
presented  to  King  James,  to  Queen  Anne,  and  to 
Prince  Charles,  "certain  rare  gifts  and notaWerdidia 
brought  from  Jordan  and  Jcnisalem." 

After  remaining  in  London  for  about  a  year, 
Lithgow's  propensity  to  roving  again  became  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  and  he  set  out  unon  a  second 
expetlition.  He  now  traversed  the  Netnerlands  and 
.Switzerland,  and  from  thence  proceede<l  to  Calabria. 
Here  another  windfall  came  in  hiN  \\.Ty,  but  it  was 
one  of  a  much  more  questionalile  nature  in  point  of 
morality  than  that  which  met  him  at  Cairo.  Be- 
tween Saramutza  and  Castello  Franco  he  found  the 
dead  bodies  of  two  young  barons  lying  in  a  field,  who 
had  just  killed  each  other  in  a  duel.  Seeing  that 
they  were  richly  clad,  Lithgow,  "to  spcaK  the 
truth,"  as  he  himself  says,  searched  their  pockets, 
and  found  two  silken  purses  well  filled  w  ith  .Spanish 
pistoles.  These,  together  with  certain  rings  which 
they  wore  on  their  fingers,  he  carried  off  and  appro* 
priated  to  his  ovm  use;  and  he  thus  moralizes  on  the 
fact:— "Well,  in  the  mutability  of  time  there  is  ay 
some  fortune  fallcth  by  accident,  whether  lawful  or 
not  I  will  not  question.  It  was  now  mine  that  was 
K-isi  theirs;  and  to  save  the  thing  that  was  not  lost 
1  travelled  that  day  thirty  miles  farther  to  Tens 
Nova." 

Lithgow  now  visited  AfHca,  traversiiu' Barhaiy, 

Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  TripolL  Then  cross* 
ing  over  to  Italy,  he  perambulated  Hungary,  Ger- 
many, and  Poland,  and  finally  reacln  d  Danl/ic,  where 
he  embarked  for  Fngland,  and  once  more  arrived  in 
safety  in  l^ndon.  1 1  e  was  now  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  interest,  and  while  he  remained  in  England  was 
frequently  admitted  to  fiuniliar  audiences  of  hit 
majeityt  and  was  at  all  timet  a  w«kome  gpert  at  thiq 
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tables  of  tlie  first  nobility  and  gentlemen  in  the  king, 
dom,  where  he  repaid  their  civilities  by  relating  the 
Story  of  his  adventnres. 

lithgow's  spirit  of  enterprise  and  singular  restless- 
ness of  disposition,  however,  were  still  unsubdued; 
and  neither  all  that  he  had  seen,  nor  all  that  he  h  n  l 
suffered,  could  induce  him  to  settle  at  home.  In  1619 
he  again  set  out  on  anoliicr  rnvmg  expedition,  but  on 
this  occasion  he  was  furnished  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  King  James,  addressed  to  "all 
kings,  princes,  and  dukes."  Provided  witk  tbese 
documents  he  proceeded  to  Itdud.  From  thence 
he  sai!c- !  f  r  Km;  •,  travelled  tluoagh  Portugal 
and  S]i.un,  aii'i  liu  dly  arrived  at  Malaga.  Here  he 
\vjs  apprelicniicil  as  a  spy,  anil  accused  of  giving  in- 
telligence to  some  English  ships  which  were  then  on 
the  Spanish  coast,  respecting  the  return  of  the  Plate 
ilecu  AU  poor  Lithgow's  proois  and  asseverations 
of  imoeenee  availed  hkn  nothing.  He  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  dreadful  tortares.  I  lis  limbs 
were  mangled  and  crushed,  and  his  body  torn  and 
lacerated  with  tightened  cords  and  ottu  r  cnL;:nLS  uf 
torture,  liis  innocence  as  a  spy  was  ukimau-ly  es- 
tablished to  the  satisfaction  even  of  his  [persecutors; 
but  he  was  then  handed  over  to  the  In<iuisitiun, 
which  inflictetl  upon  him  a  fresh  series  of  tortures 
not  lesa  horrible  than  the  first  Maimed  and  muti- 
lated, Ltthgow  was  at  length  liberated  hj  the  inter- 
fetenoeof  the  Krit;Iish  consul  and  uf  srvoral  I'.nglish 
residenters  in  M:il.ni^a,  from  whom  all  kimwk-dge  of 
the  unfortunate  traveller's  fate  had  I)ecn  carefully 
concealed  until  it  was  discovered  to  them  by  accident. 

Shortly  after  his  release  he  was  arried  on  board 
of  an  Eq^ish  ahip^  for  his  penoa  was  so  iieaifully 
mangled  ttnt  he  wu  not  only  wholly  unaUe  to  walk, 
but  was  apparently  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  In 
this  state,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  which  was  in 
1621,  tic  was  exliiliitcil,  lying  on  a  feather  to 
the  kmg  and  the  whole  of  the  court,  all  the  persons 
of  whom  it  was  composed  crowding  to  see  him. 
His  miserable  situation  excited  universal  sympathy, 
and  might  under  a  more  spirited  prince  have  become 
the  groood  of  a  national  ouanel  with  the  country  in 
which  the  cruelty  and  injustice  had  been  inflicted. 
If  his  majesty,  however,  failed  in  avenging  the  un- 
hap]iy  traveller's  injuries,  he  was  not  w.iniini;  in 
compassion  for  liis  ■-ulttriH:;s.  lie  was  twut-  sriil 
to  bath  at  the  royal  expense,  and  maintained  by  the 

Mune  hand  ibr  seven  and  twenty  weeks,  until  he  had 
ia  a  great  measure  recovered  his  original  health  and 
strength,  "although,"  he  says,  "my  left  arm  and 
crushed  bones  be  incural)le." 

Sooti  after  his  arrival  in  England,  Lithi^ow  was 
carried,  by  the  king's  direction,  to  the  residence  of 
Gomlomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  English 
court,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  procure 
some  redress  of  his  grievances.  By  this  celebrated 
person  he  was  treat«l  with  characteristic  duplicity. 
Lithgow  finding  the  case  hopeless,  accused  the 
Spaniard,  in  the  presence  chamber,  and  before  a 
crowd  of  courtiers,  of  deceit  and  ungentlcmanlikc 
conduct.  This  charge  he  followed  up  with  an  act 
of  violence  on  the  person  of  the  ambassador,  for 
which,  though  his  spirited!  conduct  was  nmch  ap- 
plattded,  he  was  sent  tu  the  Marshalsca,  where  he 
was  confined  nine  wcelu.  Litl^w  after  this  made 
several  attempts  to  procure  some  sort  of  redress  or 
compen<ation  from  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  bill 
of  grievances,  luit  none  of  these  were  successful. 
The  Lost  rtT  irt  of  thi-.  kind  which  he  made  was  in 
1626.  In  the  year  following  he  retame<l  to  Scot- 
land; and  still  under  the  influence  of  that  spirit 
whidi  had  urged  him  to  roam  through  the  world  for 
•0  many  years,  he  radeitook  a  tonr  throagh  the 


'Western  Isles.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been 
in  the  island  of  Arran  in  the  year  |6a8;  bat  from 
this  period  little  more  is  known  legavdnig  Urn.  He 
(inally,  however,  and  probably  soon  alver  thil^  re* 
tum«i  to  his  native  parish,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death;  but  when  this  took  place  is  uncertain, 
lie  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Lanark,  and 
is  yet  familiarly  spoken  of  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
where  it  is  said  several  of  his  descendants  Still  exist, 
'i  he  place  of  his  sepulture  is  unmarked  by  UBJ  mc* 
morial,  and  cannot  tberelioie  be  pointed  out. 

The  first  edition  of  his  trmvds  was  printed  in  1614, 
4fo.  This  work  was  again  reprinted  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  with  a  dedication  to  that  monarch.  He 
also  published  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Huda  in 
1637,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  he  had  at- 
tained a  cnnsiden^  «ge;  as  in  1637  he  would  be  kt 
his  hfty-fourth  year. 

LTVINOSTON,  John,  one  of  the  most  revered 

names  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was 
li 'rn  at  Kilsyth  in  .Stirlingsliire  (then  called  Mony- 
liKicli),  on  the  2ist  of  June,  1603.  His  father,  Mr. 
William  Livingston,  who  officiated  as  minister  of 
Monybroch  from  1600  to  1614,  and  was  then  trans- 
lated to  I-anark,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Livingstoiu  his  predecessor  in  the  clwige  of  tbe 
parish  of  MonybrtKh,  and  who,  in  his  turn,  was  a 
grandson  of  Alexander,  fifth  Lord  Livingston,  one 
of  the  nohEes  iiitnisled  with  the  keeping  of  Queen 
Mary  in  her  infancy,  an<l  the  ancestor  of  the  EaiLs 
of  Linlithgow  and  Callander.  His  mother  was 
Agnes  Livingston,  daughter  of  Alexander  Livingston, 
a  cadet  of  tbie  honse  of  Diumipaee,  His  Christian 
name  he  received  at  baptinn  in  compfiaace  with  the 
request  of  Lady  Lillias  Graham.* 

"Worthy  famous  Mr.  John  Livingston,"  as  he 
was  fondly  termed  by  his  contemporaries,  receive*] 
the  rudiments  of  learning  at  home,  and  at  the  age  of 
ten  was  sent  to  study  the  classics  under  Mr.  Wallace, 
a  respectable  teacher  at  Stirling.  During  the  first 
year  ne  made  little  progress,  and  was  lather  harshly 
treated  by  the  schoolnuutcr;  this  was,  corrected 
a  remonstrance  fi-om  his  filther,  after  which  he  pro. 
fited  very  ni])idly  l)y  his  studies.  When  he  had  com- 
pleteil  his  third  year  at  Stirling,  it  was  projKtsed  that 
he  should  go  10  the  Glasgow  university;  but  his 
father  eventually  determined  that  he  should  remain 
another  year  at  school,  and  this,  he  informs  us,*  was 
the  most  profitable  year  he  had  at  school,  hdag 
chiefly  devoted  to  a  course  of  classical  reading.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  residence  in  Stirling,  Mr.  Patrick 
Simpson,  a  clerg\man  of  much  note,  ofliciated  in  the 
parish  cliurch;  and  Mr.  Livingston  relates  that,  on 
receiving  the  communion  from  his  hands,  he  cxjieri- 
enccd  a  physical  agitation  of  an  uncommon  char- 
acter, which  he  believed  to  have  been  occasioned 
"  by  tbe  Lord  for  the  first  time  working  upon  his 
heart."  At  his  father's  house  in  Lanark,  to  which 
he  returned  in  1617,  in  order  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  his  mother,  he  had  further  opportunities  of  j>rofil- 
iiig  religiously;  fi)r  it  was  the  occasional  resort  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  clergymen  and  "pro- 
fess*)rs"  of  that  age.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce  was  among  the  numlier  of  the  former;  and  of 
the  latter  were  the  Countess  of  Wkton  (whom 
Livingston  himself  calls  the  "nue").  Lady  Lillias 
Grahnm,  already  mentionetl.  Lady  Culross,  still  more 
famous  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  l^idy  Hanilon.  It 


'  A  >;o!it!cwonian  of  the  house  of  Wieton,  with  whom,  as 
wllh  many  pervms  of  equal  rank.  Ki<  father  wa»  on  iniimale 
icntu  oi  personal  and  religious  fncodship,  and  whose  f^uhcr, 
hnsfaand,  aad  ddcM  Mn,  were  aD  of  the  MUM  appailatioa. 
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Mem$  to  have  then  been  a  common  practice  for  such 
pencils  as  were  contpicuous  for  religious  earnestness, 
of  whatever  nudSftoicsoitniuchtoeach  other's  houses, 
and  to  take  evarv  oppoitaiutj,  when  on  a  journey, 
to  spend  a  night  in  a  kindred  domestic  circle,  where 
they  might,  in  aiiilisi on  to  c  njiini-n  h()<.;)i!alitics 
enjoy  the  ffllu\v->hi[)  oi  a  common  faith.  1  o  a  larjje 
minjjlinjj;  in  socu-ty  "f  this  kaid  wc  arc  no  douhl  la 
attnbute  much  of  the  sanctity  for  which  Mr.  Living- 
ston was  remarkable  through  life. 

The  subject  of  out  memoir  received  his  academical 
edacation  at  the  ttniversity  of  St  Andrews,  where 
Mr.  Robert  Boyd  was  then  principal,  and  Mr.Robert 
Kiair,  another  eminent  tiivinc,  tlic  proft-ssor  of  the- 
oloj^'v.  Being  tfm[>tcil  at  this  time  by  Sdme  jiro- 
poiials  for  a  secular  [>ruk-s-.i(>n,  he  adopted  the  ex])c- 
dient  of  retiring  to  a  cave  on  the  banks  of  Mouse- 
water  (perhaps  the  same  which  sheltered  Wallace), 
where  he  spent  a  whole  dav  in  spiritual  meditation, 
and  ultimately  resolved  to  become  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  his  own  eternal 
interests.  During  the  progress  of  his  subiiequcnt 
.•studies  in  divinity,  lie  gave  tok<  ii  ofth.it  lirm  adher- 
ence to  I'rcsljyterian  rules  which  ch.iractenzed  him 
in  his  maturer  years,  lie  was  sitting  with  some  of 
the  people  aM  A  few  of  his  fellow-students  in  a 
church  in  GfauvfMr,  when  the  archbishop  (Law)  came 
to  cdebfite  the  eommunion  for  the  first  time  after 
the  Episcopal  f.ishion  esla!)lis]ied  hy  the  I'crtli  Ar- 
ticles. Seeing  the  people  all  hilling  as  usual,  Law 
(Icsircd  them  to  kneel,  which  some  ilitl,  hut  among 
the  recusants  were  Livingston  and  the  little  parly  of 
.students.  The  archbishop  commanded  them  cither 
to  luieel  or  depart:  to  this  LiviQgston  boldly  replied, 
that  **there  was  no  warrant  for  kneeling,  ana,  lor 
want  of  it,  no  one  ought  to  be  excommunicated." 
l^vr  only  caused  those  near  them  to  move  in  order 
that  they  might  remove. 

Mr.  Livingston  became  a  preacher  in  1625,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  preachctl  for  his  father  at 
Lanark,  or  in  the  neighbouring  parish  churches. 
He  had  several  calls  to  vacant  churches,  cs^xrcially 
to  Anwoth  in  Calloway,  which  was  afterwards  filled 
by  the  celebrated  Rutherford.  The  increasing  rigour 
of  the  Ejiiscopal  regulations  appears  to  have  pre- 
vented luin  from  obtaining  a  settlement.  He  was 
at  length,  in  1627,  taken  into  the  house  of  the  Earl 
of  Wigton  at  Cuml>emauld,  as  cliaplain,  with  per- 
mission to  preach  in  the  hall  to  such  strangers  as 
chose  to  accompany  the  fiunily  in  their  devotions, 
and  also  to  minister  occanomutv  in  the  neighbour- 
ing  pulpits.  He  was  living  in  this  manner  when  he 
produced  the  celebrated  revival  of  religion  at  the 
Kirk  of  Shotts.  '^hi^,  it  sl'  HU,  wa-;  a  [ilacf  where 
he  always  found  himself  in  the  enjuynicnt  1  i  an  un- 
usual degree  of  "liberty"  in  preaching.  <  hi  s  i  pLiv, 
Jane  20,  l6jo,  the  communion  was  celebrated  at 
SlK>tts  to  a  large  assemblage  of  people,  among  whom 
were  all  the  more  emmenuypious  women  of  rank  in 
that  part  of  the  cotintry.  The  impression  produce<l 
liy  (he  solemnities  of  tlie  <l:iy  vv.as  so  very  great  that 
many  did  not  tiepait,  but  s]>ent  the  whole  night  in 

Erayer  and  conference.'  Among  these  was  Mr. 
ivingston,  who  being  requested  to  give  a  sermon 
next  morning  to  the  still  lingering  multitude,  walked 
forth  very  early  into  the  fields.  Here,  he  says, 
"there  came  such  a  misgiving  of  spirit  upon  me, 
considering  my  unworthiness  and  wcaknc-s,  and  the 
multitude  and  expectation  of  the  jieoplc,  that  1  was 
consulting  with  myself  to  have  si.ilen  away  some- 
where."  ile  had  actually  gone  to  s.mie  distance,  and 

'  The  bed-room  of  Lady  Culross  wa»  ^llcd  with  people,  to 
whom  she  prayed  "dww  1iii|a  hoon'  tin^"— "havaw  gmt 
moaoa  upon  hefc*  iM^pOUt  Ad. 


wa.  losing  sight  of  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  when  the 
words,  "  Was  I  ever  a  barren  wilderness  or  a  land 
of  darkncsa?"  were  brought  into  his  heart  with  such 
an  overcoming  power  as  constrained  him  to  return. 
In  the  ensuing  service  he  ' '  got  good  assistance  about 
an  hour  and  a  half"  u[xjn  the  text,  Kze.  xxxvL  25, 
26:  "Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you, 
&C.  "In  the  eini."  says  Mr.  Livingston,  "oflering 
to  close  with  some  words  of  exhortation,  I  was  led 
on  alx>ut  an  hour's  time  in  a  strain  of  exhortation  and 
wanitng,  with  such  Ubertv  and  melting  of  heart,  as 
I  never  had  the  like  in  pablic  all  my  lifetime. "  The 
effect  of  the  address  is  spoken  of  by  Fleming,  in  his 
Fulfillins;  of  the  Strtplura,  as  "an  e,\traor>;:nary  ap- 
pearance of  God  and  down-]i<<uriiig  of  the  Spirit, 
with  a  strange  unusual  motion  on  the  hearers,"  inso> 
much  that  five  hundred,  it  was  calculated,  had  at  that 
time  "a  discernible  cliange  wrought  upon  them,  of 
whom  most  proved  lively  Christians  aRerwarda.  It 
was  the  sowiBg  of  a  seed  through  Clydesdale,  so  as 
many  of  the  roost  eminent  Christians  m  that  country 
couhl  date  cither  their  conversion,  or  some  remark- 
able confirmation  of  their  case,  from  that  day."  The 
importance  of  such  a  sermon  in  propagating  religion 
in  a  country  where  it  was  as  yet  but  imperfectly  in- 
troduced, has  given  this  event  a  prominent  place — 
not  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  certainly  in  the  history  of  the  f^sptl.  It  caused 
Monrlay  sermons  after  the  celebratmn  of  the  rom- 
inuiiiKn  til  lieconie  general,  and  ajipeais  to  Lave  Leeii 
the  origin  ol  that  now  habitual  practice. 

Livingston  gives  some  curious  particulars  in  refer- 
ence to  this  ^nally  successful  preaching.  lie  ofTi- 
ciated  on  the  ensuing  Thursday  at  Kilouumock,  and 
there  he  was  fiivoured  with  some  i«nain%  aa  it  wtie^ 
of  the  afflatus  which  had  inspired  him  on  the  former 
day.  Next  Mondav,  however,  preaching  in  Irvine, 
"I  was  so  deserted,  'says  he,  "that  the  points  I  bad 
meditated  anil  written,  and  had  fully  in  my  memory, 
I  wxs  not,  for  my  heart,  able  to  get  them  pronounced. 
So  it  pleased  toe  Lord  to  counterbalance  his  deU* 
ings  and  hide  pride  from  man.  This  10  discowaged 
me  that  I  was  upon  resolution  for  some  time  not  to 
preach — at  least  not  in  Irvine;  but  Mr.  David  Dick- 
son could  not  sufTer  mc  to  go  from  thence  till  I 
preached  the  ne.xt  .Sabbath,  to  get,  as  he  expressed 
it,  amends  of  the  clevU.  ;\n<j  so  1  stayed,  and 
preached  with  some  tolerable  freedom." 

Finding  all  prospect  of  a  parochial  settlement  in 
his  native  country  precluded  by  the  bishops,  Mr. 
Livingston  WIS  induced  in  August,  1630,  to  accept 
the  charge  of  the  parish  of  KiUinchic,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pop- 
ul.iiii):i  <  insisted  of  .Scots.  Here  he  ministered  with 
great  success,  insomuch  that  by  one  sermon  preached 
in  the  neighlwuring  parish  of  llolywood,  he  was  cal- 
culated to  have  converted  a  thousand  persons  in  as 
effectual  a  manner  as  he  had  done  the  five  hundred 
at  Shotts.  Such  extensive  utility  is  perhajpa  only  to 
K'  expected  in  a  country  such  as  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land then  wore,  and  as  America  has  more  recently 
been;  but  yet,  as  similar  acts  arc  recorded  oi  no  con- 
temjjorary  clergyman  whose  name  is  familiar  to  us, 
we  must  necessarily  conclude  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  oratorical  talents  and  spiritual  gifts  of 
Mr.  Livingston  which  marked  him  out  as  a  most 
cxtnordtnaiy  man.  Hb  success  as  a  minister  is  less 
agreeably  proved  in  another  way — by  the  persecu- 
tion, namely,  of  the  bishop  in  w  hose  tlioccse  he  offi- 
ciated. After  being  once  su->penkled  and  rtplacc-d, 
he  was,  in  May,  1632,  depo.ied,  along  with  ^les&rs. 
Blair,  Welsh,  and  Dunbar;  after  which  he  could 
only  hold  private  meetings  with  his  flock.  He  and 
lemal  of  nis  people  were  now  become  so  deq)ent0 
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as  to  the  enjoyment  of  lelqrlon  m  their  own  way, 
under  British  institutions,  that  they  formed  a  resolu- 
tion  to  emigrate  to  America.  He  accordingly  set 
tail  from  Wcymouih;  but  being  flrivcn  back  bya  con- 
trary wind,  some  circumstances  induced  Iiitn  tt) 
change  his  miml.  Almost  inimcliatcly  after  his 
return  he  and  his  deposed  brethren  were  rein- 
stated by  a  letter  of  the  lord-deputy  Strafford; 

and;  for  m  jpcar  and  a  hal^  be  continued  to  preach 
at  Kfllinchie. 

Mr.  Livingston's  salary  in  \hh  charge  was  only 
j[4  a  yenr;  yet  he  takes  pains  to  assure  us,  that  not- 
withstanding all  his  travels  from  pl.ii  i-  ti.  [il.icc,  and 
also  occasional  visits  to  Scotland,  he  never  wanted 
money.    He  lets  dip  afterward,,  b.owevcr,  that  he 

KcetviBd  nas  oocaaionally  from  the  Countesses  of 

SElintoitM  end  W^n,  and  other  devwt  ladies. 
IS  mode  of  life  was  so  fully  justified  by  lihe  dtcum- 
stances  of  the  times,  which  rendered  it  by  no  means 

sinfjnl.ir,  tli.it  Mr.  Livingston  was  not  deterred  from 
forming  a  matrimonial  connection.  He  had  formc-<l 
an  attachment  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Bartholomew 
Fleming,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  "of  most  worthy 
memory."  The  young  lady  was  also  recommended 
to  him  by  the  bvoaiable  qieecbes  «>f  maoj  oS  his 
friends.  Vet— and  the  fiiet  is  a  corioos  trait  of  the 
age  and  of  the  man  he  s^ient  nine  months  "in  seek- 
ing directions  from  (.iod,  '  iK'fore  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  pay  his  adilresses.  "It  is  like,"  he  says, 
"I  might  have  been  longer  in  that  darkness,  except 
the  Loitl  had  presented  tnc  an  occasion  of  our  con- 
ferring together;  for,  in  November,  1634,  when  I  was 
going  to  the  Friday  meeting  at  Antrim  [the  lady  was 
then  residing  on  a  visit  in  Ireland],  I  f(>rj:^tfuTcd 
with  her  and  some  others  going  thither,  and  pro- 
pounded to  thcni,  by  the  way,  to  confer  upon  a  text 
whereon  1  was  to  preach  the  day  after  at  Antrim; 
wherein  I  found  her  conference  so  just  and  spiritual, 
that  I  took  that  for  some  answer  to  my  prayer  to 
have  my  mind  cleared,  and  bbmed  mjrself  that  I  had 
not  before  taken  occasion  to  confer  with  her.  Four 
or  five  «la)*s  after,  I  propose*!  the  matter,  and  desircti 
Jier  to  think  upon  it;  and  after  a  week  or  two  I  went 
to  her  mother's  house,  and,  being  alone  with  her, 
liesiring  her  answer,  1  went  to  prayer  and  desire<l 
her  to  pray,  which  at  last  she  did:  and  in  that  time 
I  got  abundant  clearness  that  it  was  the  Lord's  mind 
tkiat  1  should  many  her,  and  tlien  propoaaded  the 
matter  mote  fiilly  to  her  mother;  and,  albeit  T  was 
then  fully  cleared,  I  may  truly  say  it  was  alimit  a 
month  after  before  1  got  niarrin^-e  affection  to  her, 
althivji^h  she  was,  fir  personal  endowments,  beyond 
many  of  her  equals,  and  I  cot  it  not  till  I  obtained 
it  by  prayer;  but  tketeafker  I  had  gitater  difficult  to 
moderate  it" 

The  parties,  having  proceeded  to  Edinbai|rti,  were 
marriea  in  the  West  c  hurch  there,  June  23,  1635, 
under  circumstances  of  proper  solemnity,  notwith- 
standing that  .-Vrchhishop  .Spoltiswood,  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  was  un(ler-.tood  to  have  issued  orders  for 
the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Livingston  some  days  be- 
fore. Tlie  wedding  was  attended  by  tlie  Eari  of 
Wigton  and  his  son  L,ord  FlcttAiB,  mid  a  nomiier  of 
otlier  pious  friends.  Havitt|  veluined  to  Ireland, 
he  was  in  the  ensuing  November  once  more  deposed, 
and  even,  it  appear^,  excommunicatcxl.  He  con- 
tinued, nevertheless,  to  hold  forth  at  jirivate  meet- 
ings in  his  own  house,  where  Hlair,  nUo  again  de- 
posed, took  up  his  abode.  At  length,  in  rcneweil 
despair,  he  once  more  embarked  along  with  his  wife 
for  the  American  colonies;  but,  atraitte  to  after 
having  sailed  to  a  pohit  nearer  to  the  haiiks  cf  New- 
foundland than  to  any  part  of  Europe,  he  was  again  [ 
driven  back;  after  which,  conceiving  it  "to  be  the  I 


Lord's  wm  tlmt  he  dwold  net  £9  to  New  England,* 
he  made  no  further  attempt. 

For  alx>ut  two  years  Mr.  Uvfa^ston  preached 
occasionally,  but  always  in  a  somewhat  furtive  man- 
ner, both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  He  was  in  the 
latter  country  in  1637,  when  at  length  the  bishops 
brought  matters  to  such  a  crisis,  as  terminated  their 
supremacy  in  Seotbnd,  and  enabled  divines  like 
Mr.  Livingston  to  open  their  moirtbs  wiihont  fear. 
Mr.  Livingston  was  present  at  Lanatle  when  the 
covenant  was  received  by  the  congrcgalirin  >  f  that 
place;  and  he  says  that,  excepting  at  Ihc  Kirk  of 
Shotls,  he  never  saw  such  motions  from  the  .Spirit  of 
(iiid;  "a  thousand  persons  all  at  once  lifting  up  their 
hands,  and  the  tears  falling  down  from  their  eyes." 
fieing  commisaioned  to  proceed  to  London,  to  confer 
with  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  referenoe  to  this  grand 
national  movement,  he  disguised  himself  in  a  gray 
coat  and  a  gray  montcro  cap,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  notice  of  the  English  authorities.  An 
accident  which  befell  him  on  the  way  confined  him, 
after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  to  his  chamber; 
but  he  was  there  visited  by  many  friends  of  liberty 
in  church  and  stale,  including  several  of  the  English 
nobility.  He  had  not  been  long  in  London  wlien 
the  Marquis  of  f  lamilton  informed  him  through  a 
mutual  friend  that  the  king  was  aware  of  his  enniing, 
and  threatened  "to  put  a  pair  of  fetters  about  his 
feet."  He  was  therefore  obliged  tO  Vrtiie  ptec^ 
tately  to  his  own  country. 

In  July,  1638k  Mr.  LivingMon  was  enabled,  under 
the  newnrstem  of  things,  to  enter  upon  the  minisuj  of 
the  p.arisn  of  Stranraer  in  Wigtonshirc — a  place  with 
which  he  had  h'nj.;  bci  n  familiar,  in  consetjuence  of 
his  iVequently  pa^^uif;  that  way  to  and  from  Ireland. 
Here  his  zeal  and  elo([uer.cr  .->;i|'e:ir  to  h.ive  bwn 
tieeply  ajipreciated,  insomuch  that  the  people  flocked 
even  to  near  his  private  family  ilevotions,  filling  Ins 
house  to  such  a  acgree,  that  he  had  at  length  to  per- 
form these  eterdsesinthedmrcb.  It  is  a  still  more 
striking  proof  of  his  gifts,  that  multitudes  of  his  Irish 
friends  used  to  come  over  twice  a-year  to  be  present 
at  his  ministrations  of  the  conmuinion.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  no  fewer  than  300  of  these  far- 
tmvcllcd  strangers;  on  another  he  had  twenty-e;i;hi 
of  their  children  to  baptize!  Such  was  then  the  keen 
appreciation  of  "free  preaching,"  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  it  ondcr  toe  restrictions  of  the  £jE>iscopal 
system,  that  some  of  the**  peojde  were  induced  to 
remove  to  Stranraer,  '^ir.ii-Iy  that  they  might  l-e  of 
the  congregation  of  Mr.  1  ,ivi!i;.;s!on.  It  is  confessed, 
indeed,  by  the  subject  of  c>ur  memoir,  that  the  ob- 
structions which  the  Irish  rrebbvlerians  encountered 
at  tint  time  in  hearing  the  gospel  preached  after  their 
own  w.iy  tended  materially  to  eadite  and  keep  alive 
religious  impressions  in  thdr  hearts.  ''The  per- 
jjctual  fear,  he  says,  "that  the  bishops  wroold  put 
away  their  ministers,  made  them  with  great  hunger 
wait  on  the  ordinnnces,"  The  narrow  views  of  that 
age  prevented  the  kmg  or  his  ecclesiastical  friends 
from  seeing  the  tendency  of  their  measures;  but  the 
result  vras  exactly  aococdant  to  the  more  extended 
philoaopbjr  of  onr  own  times.  We  have  now  Ic&s 
persecntioR,  and  naturallj  a  great  deal  mote  indif- 
ference. 

It  is  a  fxct  of  too  great  imj-ort.ince  to  lie  over- 
looked, that  Mr.  Livingston  was  a  nicml>er  of  the 
(  Icneral  .XNsembly  which  met  at  (Jla.^gow  in  Novem- 
ber, 163S,  and  decreed  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy 
in  Scotland.  He  accompanied  the  army  in  the  cam- 
pairai  of  1640  as  chaplain  to  the  regiment  of  the  Earl 
of  CassiHis,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  New- 
burn,  of  which  he  composed  a  narrative.  In  No- 
vember be  returned  to  Stranraer,  where,  in  one 
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5>and«7,  notwitlistanding  fhe  smallness  And  poverty 

of  slv-  tmvn,  he  rai'^etl  a  contrihuiioii  nf  nn  ]i;ss  than 
f  jrty-tivc  pouniis sterhng  for  the  use  of  ilie  army.  .\ 
lar<;e  ])ortion  of  this,  it  must  bf  rem.irkeil,  ^^■as  i^iven 
!)y  one  poor  woman  under  vciy  i)eculiar  circum- 
^tanccs.  She  had  laid  aside,  as  a  portion  to  her 
Uauehter,  seven  twentv^two  sbilling  pieces  and  an 
eleven-pound  piece:  the  Lord,  she  said,  had  lately 
t.ikcn  her  daughter,  and  havini;  rcsolve<i  to  give 
liirn  licr  portion  also,  she  nou'  l>iuu;;!u  forward  Iter 
l:ttle  hoard  in  aid  of  th.Tt  c.-iu>l'  which  stie  sc-riously 
believel  to  l>c  his.  In  these  traits  of  humble  and 
devotee!  piety  there  is  something  truly  affecting;  and 
even  those  who  ace  themselves  least  disposed  to  such 
a  train  of  mhid  most  ft^  that  they  are  so. 

Mr.  Livingston  np]icnrs  tn  have  aiway-;  retained  a 
warm  feeling  tuw.inU  the  I'resbyteri.ins  of  the  north 
of  IreLind.  .At  the  breaking  <mt  of  the  rebellion  in 
1641,  when  these  poor  people  fled  in  a  body  from 
the  fury  of  the  Catholics,  miutitades  eaaie  Ittto  Scot- 
land by  the  way  of  Stjranraer.  Of  the  money  raised 
in  Scotland  to  relieve  the  refugees.  /^looo  Scots  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Livingston,  who  di>tributed  it  in  small 
sums,  rarely  exceciling  half-a-crown,  to  the  most 
necessitous.  He  compiains  in  his  mem  t  rs,  that  out 
of  all  the  afflicted  multitudes  who  came  in  his  way, 
he  hardly  observed  one  person  "sufficiently  sensible 
of  the  Lord's  hand  "  in  their  late  calamity,  or  of  their 
own  deserving  of  it,  **so  6r  bad  the  stroke  seized 
their  spirits  .as  well  as  bodies."  This  i.s  a  remark 
highly  characteristic  of  the  age.  One  more  valuable 
occur-,  .ifterwards.  lieing  sent  over  to  Ireland  with 
the  Scottish  army,  "he  found,"  he  says,  "a  great 
alteration  in  the  oonntiy;  many  of  those  who  had 
been  civil  before  were  become  many  ways  exceeding 
loose;  yea,  sundry  who,  .-is  conld  be  conceived,  had 
true  grace,  were  declined  much  in  tcnderiie  so,  as 
it  would  seem,  t/ie  f.oord  offtis a  t^iif*,  timi  nnikfs  e<'ery. 
,\\/v  u;>rii-  than  before,  an  inward  jil.igue  coming  with 
the  outward:  yet  some  few  were  in  a  very  lively  con- 
ditioD.'*  If  Mr.  Livin^ton  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  regard  everything  m  a  spiritual  light,  he  would 
have  argued  upon  both  matters  with  a  view  simply 
to  physical  cauu-s.  He  w  o»dd  have  tmced  the  sav.igc 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  Irish  to  the  unitctl  operation 
of  a  false  religion  and  the  inhumane  dominancy  of 
a  race  of  conquerors;  and  the  declining  piety  of  the 
Presbyterians  to  that  mental  stupor  which  an  un- 
wonted accumulation  of  privations,  oppressions,  and 
dangers  can  hardly  fail  to  produce.  It  is  strange  to 
a  modem  mind  to  sec  men,  in  the  first  place,  violat- 
ing the  njost  familiar  and  necessary  laws  respecting 
their  duty  to  their  neighbours  (.as  the  English  m.ay 
be  said  to  have  done  in  reference  to  the  native  Irish), 
and  then  to  hear  the  natotal  consequences  of  such 
proceedings  described  as  a  manifestation  of  divine 
wrath  towards  a  class  of  people  who  were  totally 
unconnected  with  the  cause. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  minister  of  Stranraer  for  ten 
)rears,  during  which  time  he  had  not  only  brought  his 
own  6oclc  into  a  state  of  high  religious  culture,  but 
done  much  latteriy  to  restore  the  former  state  of 
feeling  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Id  the  summer  of 
1648  he  was  translated  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
Ancrum  in  Ro.xburghshire,  where  he  found  a  people 
much  more  in  need  of  his  services  than  at  Stranraer. 
In  1650  he  was  one  of  three  deraymen  deputed  by 
the  church  to  accompany  an  embassage  which  was 
sent  to  treat  with  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague  for  his 
restoration  to  a  limited  authority  in  Scotland.  In 
his  memoirs  Mr.  Livingston  gives  a  minute  account 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  young  king,  which  throws 
considerable  light  on  that  tranj>action,  but  cannot 
bere  be.  entered  upon*  He  lecnis  to  be  oonvincedf 


however,  of  the  instncerfty  of  the  king,  though  bis 

facility  of  dispo'^ition  rendered  him  an  until  person 
to  oppose  the  coneltision  of  the  treaty.  Being  of  * 
opinion  that  the  I  ay -ambassadors  were  taking  the 
curse  of  Scotland  with  them,  he  refused  to  embark, 
and  was  at  last  brou^  «ff  by  stratagem.  In  the 
eosuiiu;  tnmsactions,  as  mar  be  conceived,  be  took 
the  side  of  tbe  protestors ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  he 
mingled  less  in  public  business  than  many  divines  of 
inferior  note  in  spiritual  gifts.  During  the  protec- 
torate he  liveti  very  tinietly  in  the  exercise  of  his 
I  arochial  duties;  and  on  one  occasion,  though  in- 
clined to  go  once  more  to  Ireland,  refused  a  charge 
which  was  ofldred  to  him  at  Dublin,  with  a  salaiy  of 
200  a  year.   After  the  Restoration  he  very  soon  fell 

under  the  displeasure  of  the  governmeiU,  and,  in 
April,  1663,  was  banished  from  his  native  country, 
which  he  never  more  saw.  He  took  up  his  residence 
at  Kottertlam,  where  titcre  was  already  a  little  society 
of  clergymen  in  his  Own  circumstances. 

In  narrating  the  events  of  this  part  of  his  life  Mr. 
Livingston  mentions  some  anions  traits  of  Ms  own 
character  and  circumstances.  "My  inclination  and 
disjxisition,"  he  says,  "was  generally  soft,  arnotmis, 
averse  from  debates  rather  given  to  l.iziiiess  tliaii 
rashness,  and  easy  to  be  wrought  upon.  I  cannot 
say  wb«t  Lather  alBnned  oTbimself  concerning 
oovetousnea;  bnt,  I  may  say,  I  have  been  leas 
troubled  with  covetousness  and  cares  than  many 

other  evils.  I  rather  inc]ined  to  .solitariness  llinti 
company.  I  w  as  much  troublefi  with  wandering  <if 
mina  and  idle  thoughts.  For  outward  things  I  never 
was  rich,  and  I  never  was  in  want;  and  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  ever  borrowed  money,  but  once  in 
Iidand  five  or  six  ponada,  and  got  it  sboitly  paid. 
I  dhooaed  rather  to  want  sondr)'  things  than  to  oe  bi 
debt.  I  never  put  anything  to  the  fore  of  any  main- 
tenance I  had;  yea,  if  it  had  not  been  for  what  I  got 
with  my  wife,  and  by  the  death  of  her  brother  and 
some  others  of  her  friends,  I  could  hardly  have  main* 
tained  my  family  by  any  stipend  I  bad  in  all  tbe 
three  places  I  was  in." 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  a  manner 
more  agreeable,  perhaps,  to  his  natural  disposition 
than  any  preceding  part.  He  had  all  along  ha<l  a 
desire  to  obtain  leisure  for  study,  but  was  so  closely 
pressed  by  his  ordinary  duties  that  he  could  not 
obtain  it.  He  now  devoted  himsdf  entirely  to  his 
bvonrite  pursuit  of  biblical  literature,  and  had  pre- 
pared a  polyglot  Bible,  which  obtained  the  unauali- 
fie<l  approbation  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Scoilaiid, 
w  hen  he  was  cut  off,  (;n  tiic  9th  of  August,  1672,  iu 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Just  before  he  ex- 
pired, his  wife,  foreseeing  tbe  approach  of  dissolution, 
desired  him  to  take  leave  of  bis  friends.  "I  dare 
not,"  said  he,  with  an  affectionate  tenderness;  "but 
it  is  likely  our  iwrting  will  be  but  for  a  short  time." 
Mr.  Livingston,  besides  his  Bible  (as  yet  unpuli- 
lishe<l),  left  notc-s  descriptive  of  all  the  principal 
clergymen  of  his  own  time,  which,  with  his  memoirs, 
were  printed  in  1754.  Some  of  his  children  emi- 
pnted  to  America,  where  their  descendants  have 
beeome  People  of  tbe  distinction  and  weight  in 
society.  The  late  Dr.  John  H.  Livijigston,  minister 
of  the  Reformed  DutcFi  church  in  New  York,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  to  that  bo<ly,  anil  president  of 
Queen's  College,  New  Jersey — one  of  the  first  men 
of  his  age  and  country,  and  to  whose  memoin  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Gunn  we  have  been  indebted  for 
some  of  the  preceding  facts — was  the  gicat-gieat 
grandson  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

LIZABS,  John.  This  distinguished  surgeon  and 
teacher  of  anifeiy  was  bom  in  E(Unbiii|b{  bnt  in 
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what  year  of  the  Ixst  century  has  not  been  hiaicd. 
He  was  educated  at  the  birai'ichaol  of  that  city. 
Resolving  to  follow  the  medical  profession,  he  was 

so  fortuti.itc  :is  lo  hccomc  tlic  jnipil  atui  apprentice 
of  John  Bell,  the  elder  luuther  uf  Sir  Charles  IJell, 
of  wliom  bii)j;raphiL"al  polices  have  been  jjivcn  in  this 
work.  Thui  Li/.irs  obtained  for  his  master  and 
teaeber  one  >>f  the  must  accomplished  mastcni  in 
suisecy  and  anatomy;  and  being  the  right  pu{»l  for 
mat  a  PKceplor,  his  progrea  in  these  deptftmenti, 
to  wliicn  he  naturally  directed  his  whole  attention, 
was  correspondent  to  his  advanta(;cs.  In  short,  his 
professional  character  was  insensiMy  mouMoii  in 
that  of  John  Bell,  than  whom  lie  could  not  have 
found  a  l)etter  exemplar.  Having;  obtained  his  di- 
ploma in  1 80S,  Lizars  passed  several  yean  as  naval 
sui^geon  during  the  Pemosular  war,  and  acmd  on  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  coasts  in  the  fleet  oommand«t< 
by  Lord  Exmoath.  One  of  the  ships  in  which  he 
served  hi  !  f  ir  it>  cnptaii;  ("liarlcs  Napier,  afterwards 
the  distiiiguwhed  admiral  and  hero  of  Acre,  and  be- 
tween the  |Mir  a  wann  friendship waifonnedtwhkh 
lasted  for  life. 

On  leaving  the  sea-service  in  1S15,  Lizars  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted  a  fellow  uf  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  In  that  dtr.  So  highly 
also  was  he  valued  by  hjs  former  master,  John  Bell,  that 
he  was  admitted  into  the  partnership  which  sulisisted 
between  Ilell  and  Roliert  Allan,  liietniinent  surf^eon, 
and  author  of  the  wcll-kiuiw  n  \\<nk  entitled  Allan  s 
Surgery.  Soon  after  forming;  this  connection,  Mr. 
Liurs  began  to  lecture  in  the  school  with  Allan,  the 
former  on  the  department  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  the  tatter  on  sai«iy.  In  a  few  years  the  part- 
nership was  dissolved,  when  Lizars  continued  to 
lecture  on  anatomy  alone  at  the  theatre.  No.  1 
Surfjcon's  Square,  which  had  lon^^  Ijeen  ilistin^niished 
as  an  aiiatotnical  schin^l.  ll.ivmg  won  a  high  re- 
putation by  his  lectures  on  anatomy,  he  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  years  begin  to  iectnie  on  surcery  also. 
This  double  duty  was  n  wagbty  undertaking,  and 
exhansting  both  to  mind  and  body,  and  Rquire<l 
a  careful  economizing  of  time  and  capacity.  His 
method,  according  to  his  biographer,  was  as  follows: 
— •"  First,  a  lecture  on  anaton>y  lium  i  leven  to  twelve; 
secondly,  a  half-hour's  demonstration  on  anatomy 
at  one  o'clock;  and,  thirdly,  the  lecture  on  surgery 
from  two  to  three.  This  he  did  daily,  Saturdays 
excepted;  besides  wUdi  he  liad  a  large  class  of 
practical  anatomy— a  denuttment,  the  conducting  of 
which  was  then  a  much  less  easy  or  safe  matter  than 
it  niiw-a-ilays  proves  to  us,  who  liave  merely  to 
receive  bodies  under  the  peaceful  oix  r.Uion  of  the 
anatomy  act."  Of  the  comprehensive  elTiciency  of 
this  extended  and  laborious  mnj^e  of  instruaion  we 
■re  also  told  by  the  same  authority:  **Mr.  Lizars' 
■ctivityand  success  may  be  judged  when  we  mention, 
that  on  ead)  of  his  three  dasses  there  vras  an  average 
attendance  of  about  150  students.  His  success  xs  a 
leather  m.ay  be  said  to  have  l>cen  due  not  only  to 
his  aliilily  as  an  anatomist  and  surgeon,  hut  to  the 
great  attention  he  paid  to  his  pupils  in  the  time  he 
spent  with  them,  and  to  the  xeal  with  whidi  he  in- 
ipired  them." 

A  diange  that  must  have  been  wdcomed  as  a 
relief  at  length  occurred  in  this  process  of  teaching, 
in  consequence  of  a  resolution  of  the  Edinburjjh  Col- 
lege of  Surj^eons  ti>  recognize  each  teacher  for  one 
science  only.  This  judicious  plan  of  confining  the 
utmost  talent  to  its  one  es)>ccial  department  was  an 
improvement  in  the  science  originated  by  the  Kdin- 
burgh  College  of  Surgeons,  in  conseauence  of  the 
advance  of  the  profession,  and  the  number  of  its  able 
•ad  eminent  practitioaenj  and  the  ded^  Mt  Mr. 


Lizars  free  from  the  oppression  of  his  doable  toil. 
He  therefore  retained  tae  depaitment  of  wu^txf  for 
himself,  and  consigned  to  nis  brother  Alexander 

(aftcr\var(U  anatomical  professor  in  the  university  of 
Edinhurj^li)  lu.s  cias'>  of  anatomy.  In  1831  John 
Lizars  was  ap]>ointed  professor  of  surgery  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  this  of&ce  he 
continued  to  teach  and  lecture  until  1838-39,  when 
be  resigned  his  chaige.  The  vast  store  of  anatomical 
and  pathological  spectmens  whidi  his  enthusiastic 
zeal  had  collected  from  his  extensive  range  of  private 
and  hospital  practice,  and  most  of  which  sfxrcimeiis 
were  prepareil  by  himself,  were  devoted  by  him  to 
the  advancement  of  the  science  they  illustrated.  The 
anatomical  nmscum  was  consigneil  to  the  anatomical 
class  when  his  brother  Alexander  became  its  lec- 
turer; and  his  soigical  museum  to  the  chaige  of  Dr. 
Handyside,  who  succeeded  him  as  lecturer  00  saigeiy. 

It  vras  much  that  Mr.  Litais  should  have  won  so 
high  a  reputation  when  such  powerful  ri\aU  were  in 
tile  field.  Of  these  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  names 
of  Barclay,  Mackintosh,  Fletcher,  Argyll  Robertson, 
and  John  Reid.  But  {>erhaps  more  than  these  was 
Liston,  who  was  also  his  colleague  at  the  hospital. 
But  although  they  tai^it  and  operated  aide  by  side, 
while  each  had  his  wme  md  followers,  no  petty 
jealousy  interfered  to  mar  their  mutual  cordiality. 
While  senior  operating-surgeon  of  the  Royal  In- 
firm.iry,  l,i/.ir>  lia<l  frequently  to  I'crlorm  difficult 
operations  in  which  Liston  also  excelleil;  but  in  both 
there  was  the  same  professional  knowledge  and  skill, 
the  same  firmness  oif  nerve,  and  the  same  exquisite 
delicacy  of  tonch  that  carried  them  aaocenfoUy 
through  the  most  critical  experiniaitsapoa  tbeliviqg 
subject,  and  left  the  question  undedded  as  to  whidi 
of  them  should  be  reckoned  the  greater.  "Mr. 
Li/ars,"  says  his  l)ii>f;ra[ihcr,  from  whom  wc  again 
cpiote,  "couKI  be  e<jualle(l  as  an  operator,  but  touUl 
not  be  surpassed.  1  ic  had  the  case  and  trust  brought 
by  that  thorough  familiarity  with  aOBlOB^  wudl 
years  of  teaching  in  the  dissectii^-roon  can  alone 
sup|)ly,  and  a  rich  endowment  of  that  natural  cool- 
ness which  is  to  the  surgeon  what  aatonl  bmvcry  is 
to  the  soldier.  None  who  witnessed  It  arc  likely  to 
forget  the  coolness  and  dexterity  with  which  he  f>er- 
formed  the  then  laudable  but  anxious  experiment  of 
exposing  and  tying  the  innominate  artery;  no  one, 
probably,  of  the  large  and  eager  audience  so  cool  as 
the  operator  himself.  It  will  be  remembered,  too^ 
that  surgery  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  introdaction 
of  the  operation  of  removal  of  the  upper  jaw. "  Nor 
was  it  to  lecturing;  ami  jinictice  only  that  the  cares 
of  rrofes>or  Li/.ar>  were  conhned,  in  which  case  the 
best  of  his  fame  mi;.;lit  have  ]'.Lv.ed  away  with  him, 
and  left  nothing  but  a  vague  memory  bchimi.  His 
writings  were  numerous  in  metlical  journals,  and  tlie 
chief  oi  his  published  treatises  <m  prafesakmal  sub* 
jects  were  Cm  tkt  Exiraethn  of  Diuasei  Ooaria;  On 
C/nl'-fivt;  On  Strabismus ;  On  Strirturf:  and  his 
well-known  System  of  PraftU  al  Surgery.  Hut  it  was 
chiefly  by  his  IarL;e  anatomical  work.  \h(i  Anatomu  at 
Plates,  that  he  was  best  known  in  his  day.  It  was 
a  noble  attempt,  in  the  prevalent  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing subjects,  to  assist  students  with  substitutes; 
and  the  engravings  of  this  splendid  work,  whidi  were 
executed  with  great  care  and  at  much  expcMei  were 
made  chiefly  from  original  dissections.  Its  usefttlness 
was  indicated  by  its  immense  sale  irrcsjK-ctive  of  the 
cost;  and  although  the  superior  facilities  now  af- 
forded to  the  study  of  anatomy  have  made  all  such 
aids  less  necessar)',  it  is  still  consulted  with  benefit 
both  by  the  student  and  surgeon. 

After  he  bad  abandoned  the  olBoe  of  public  teacher 
and  lecturer,  Professor  Lkais  devoted  his  time  to 
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pAftXe  pnctlee^  nxflkti  and  genenl,  and  in  this  he 

continued  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
with  occa>>ional  ap^H'arances  as  an  author.  It  was 
in  keeping  with  his  Iodj,'  and  hani-workiiig  career, 
that  at  thie  dose  be  should  die  in  harness.  On  the 
aolh  of  May,  186a,  he  had  been  out  as  usual  in  the 
forenoon  on  his  round  o£  professional  duties,  but 
feeling  drowsy,  had  returned  home  Inseasilrility 
j^railually  i^rew  u])iin  liiin  uit'iont  any  return  <if  (~<)n- 
scioiisnczka,  and  on  ihc  loiiuwing  evening  he  died 
witlMMit  pain. 

LOCKHART,  Sir  Georgk,  a  distinguished  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  and  lord^picsident  of  tlie  Court  of 
Session,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  James  Loclchart 

of  Lee,  a  juiiLjc  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  period 
of  his  birth  is  unknown,  and  the  earliest  circum- 
stance of  his  life  which  hxs  been  rccordc  i  is,  tlsat  he 
Studied  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  admitted  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1656,  by  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed tot  the  administiation  of  justice  in  Scotland 
under  the  govemnent  of  CromwelL*  The  wdl> 
known  personal  interest  of  his  brotlier  Sir  William 
Lockhart  with  the  Protector,  was  ptolwbly  the 
means  of  intrixiucing  his  talents  to  early  notice;  and 
on  the  14th  May,  1638,  he  was  appointed  "sole 
attonuy,"  or  lord-advocate  of  Scotland.  On  the 
nestorationof  the  monarchy  his  family  influence  pro- 
cured him  favour  at  court;  and  after  uking  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  along  with  the  performance  of  other 
somewhat  humiliating  ceremonies,  expressive  of  re- 
gret for  his  support  to  the  fallen  government,  he  was 
permitted  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1663.  Sir  Gcoi^  dis- 
tinguished hinuell  as  an  able  barrister,  uid  Mcame 
a  man  of  power  and  influence.  Notwithstanding 
favours  extended  towards  him,  such  as  monarchstoo 
oltcu  ftnd  sufficient  to  secure  unhesitating  tools,  he 
used  the  privd^es  of  his,  profession  fre<iueiitly  against 
the  court;  and  through  the  progress  of  the  dark  deeds 
Mfpetrated  by  Twe«idale  and  Lauderdale,  his  name 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Books  of  Adjournal  (the 
criminal  record  of  Scotland),  as  using  his  professional 
abilities  in  favour  of  the  Cavcnantt-rs,  One  of  the 
mo:»t  prominent  leatures  of  his  life  is  the  stniggle 
which  he  headed  in  1674  for  procuring  by  indirect 
means,  and  partly  through  the  influence  of  the  bar, 
an  appeal  from  the  courts  of  law  to  the  legisUturc, 
imautnorized  by  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
Scotland,  and  directly  against  the  wishes  of  the  court, 
to  which  a  body  of  paid  judges,  removable  at  plea- 
sure, seemed  a  more  pliable  engine  than  an  assembly 
of  men,  partly  elected,  partly  holding  by  hereditary 
right  He  was  the  person  who,  in  the  suit  between 
the  Eartof  Dunfermline  and  the  Earl  of  Callender 
and  Lord  Almond,  advised  the  last-mentioned  to 
present  an  appeal  to  parliament.*  The  carl  Iwing 
cited  liefoic  tlic  ])rtvy-council  to  answer  for  tliis  act, 
applied  to  .Sir  (icorge  Lockhart,  Sir  Robert  Sinclair, 
Sir  (.Jeorge  Cunningham,  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
for  information  how  to  act  in  the  matter;  and  a  paper 
was  drawn  up  for  him  by  these  eminent  men,  de- 
claring "that  he  desired  nothing  thereby,  but  to 
protest  for  remeid  of  law;"  in  other  words,  that  he 
ilid  not  wish  the  decree  of  (he  Court  of  Session  to 
be  rctlucetl  on  liie  ground  of  injustice  or  oppression, 
bnt  a  revisal  by  the  parliament,  declaratory  or  statu- 
tory, as  to  the  law  on  the  point  "In  all  which," 
says  Sir  George  Mackenaie,  with  the  bitterness  of 

*  Bnmton  and  Haig"*  ffitt.  if  Cel.  o/Jutt.  419. 

*  Those  rmders  who  are. not  acqiuiinted  with  the  detallt  of 
ibis  event,  may  find  such  drcumsunccs  connected  with  it  as 
are  here  omitted,  ia  die  liiie  of  Siia  Jomm  Lauooi  or  FotiN- 
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disappohitment,  *'SlrCSeorge  Loc1chaTt*s  design  was 

to  bring  in  this  trial  before  the  i>arliamcnt,  hoping 
thereby  that  they  would  lay  asule  the  [iresidcnt,  and 
leave  the  chair  vacant  for  him."  Lauderdale  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  court,  accompanied  by  the 
president  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  one  of  the 
judges;  and  on  their  report  of  the  proceedings  Charles 
found  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
personal  interference,  and  \v  rntr:  a  letter  to  the  privy- 
council,  in  which,  expressing  his  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  pieser\iiig  the  supreme  power  of  the 
College  of  Justice,  and  iiis  "alihorrence"  of  appeals, 
he  was  graciously  please*!  tiiat  no  proceeding  should 
be  instituted  against  those  who  had  maintamed  the 
political  heresy,  in  case  they  disaTowed  tt;  bnt  that 
if  they  dirl  not,  they  shoulfl  be  debarred  the  exer -ise 
of  llieir  professions.  The  conse<iiience  of  this  letter 
was  the  banishment  of  LeKkhart  and  Cunningham, 
and  the  voluntary  exile  of  fifty  a<lv(x:ate.s,  who  chose 
to  resent  the  insult:  but  the  manner  in  which  the  act 
ia  detailed  by  Sir  Geoqge  Mackenzie;,  and  the  curioaa 
views  which  he  casts  on  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
his  great  rival,  prompt  tis  to  extract  the  passage :— 
"His  majesty  having  ordained  by  his  letters  such  xs 
would  adhere  to  that  appeal  to  l)c  debarred  from 
ph-ading,  and  Sir  George  Lockhart  and  Sir  John 
Cunninghnn  being  thereupon  called  in  before  the 
lords*  tbey  owned  that  tbongh  formal  appeals  might 
tte  said  to  be  contrary  to  the  69  act.  Par.  14  James 
IL,  yet  a  protestation  for  remeid  of  law  might  be 
allowed;  whereuixin  they  were  debarred  from  their 
employments  till  the  king  should  declare  his  further 
pleasure.  And  albeit  it  might  have  liccn  reasonably 
concluded  that  this  exclusion  should  have  pkond 
the  younger  advocates  whom  tliose  seoiort  vns* 
shaded,  interrupting  the  chief  advantage  and  honour 
that  was  to  be  expected  in  that  society;  yet  most 
fearing  to  offend  so  eminent  men,  who  they  knew 
.would  soon  return  to  their  stations,  and  being  pushe<l 
on  by  the  lords  of  the  party,  and  the  discontented 
persons  to  whom  they  owed  their  employments,  went 
tumulluarily  out  of  the  session-house  with  those  who 
were  debarred ;  and  thus,  as  Sir  George  Lockhart 
broke  that  society  at  first  by  liis  avarice  in  the  matter 
of  the  regulations,  he  broke  them  now  again  by  his 
pride  in  the  matter  of  the  api>eals;  and  by  raising  a 
clamour  against  the  president,  and  joining  in  the 
popular  dissatisfaction,  he  diverted  early  from  him- 
self that  great  hatred  which  was  so  justly  conceived 
against  his  insolence  and  his  avarice — two  crimes 
which  were  more  eminent  in  him  than  his  learning." 

Although  the  causes  of  the  enmity  entertained  by 
Mackenzie  towards  I.ockhart  are  not  fully  expl.iined, 
the  allusions  of  the  former  make  it  auitc  clear  that 
it  arose  from  professional  and  political  rivalry.  The 
kii^  had  written  to  the  burghs,  advising  them  to 
renew  their  old  acts  against  the  choosing  of  repre- 
sentatives. "The  kint^'s  design  in  this  was,"  s^ys 
Sir  Cieorgc,  "to  cxclutlc  such  .as  had  l>een  factious 
in  the  former  parliament,  and  to  engage  the  burghs 
to  an  immediate  dependence  on  the  crown. "  The  dis- 
affected advocates  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  baighs 
with  a  wish  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  court;  ia 
the  meantime,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
kitiLi's  letters  should  be  answered,  and  a  draught  of 
such  a  document  was  prcjiaretl  for  the  committee  by 
.Sir  George  Mackenzie.  This  letter  was  sent  for  the 
perusal  of  Lockhart,  who  altered  it  "so  as  of  a  dis> 
erect  and  dutiful  letter,  it  became,  by  addin|;  what 
was  humorous,  and  striking  out  what  was  discreet, 
a  most  unpolisht  nnd  indiscreet  paper.  And  when 
.Sir  George  Lockhart  was  ask t  why  he  had  deforme<l 
it  so,  his  answer  to  James  Stewart  was,  that  it  was 
fit  to  make  Sir  Gcofge  Macfcenrie  nn|»rdonable." 
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Sir  George  Mackenzie  alleges  that  Lockhart  had 
ioduoed  him  to  join  the  body  in  fitvoor  of  appeals 
on  die  gramad  that  the  union  of  to  many  members 

of  the  bar  would  fonn  «  formidable  oppositkio  to 

Lauderdale;  and  it  is  to  his  enmity  against  that  minis- 
tcr  at  llie  periixl,  thnt,  witb.i.ut  a  hotter  reason,  we 
must  date  Mackenzie';.  accessiDn  to  the  cause.  But 
when  the  king,  on  llie  12th  of  lJeceml>cr,  issued  a  pro- 
claroation,  declaring,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  that 
such  of  the  advocates  as  should  not  petition  for  re- 
admlasion  before  the  28th  of  Jamiaiy  following  sbouid 
never  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  profession,  Sir 
George  ^Inckt■n7ie  "did  so  much  tender  the  reputa- 
tion ot  liis  Win^',  that  he,  liaving  been  bednd  uf  a 
i>rokcn  leg  wlien  the  rest  were  ileharrM,  shunnM  to 
luve  himself  debarr'd,  or  publicly  to  own  the  appeal; 
tKooeh  to  secure  sudi  as  bad,  be  declared  that  he 
woara  not  return  to  his  employment  witlaont  them. 
Which  not  ntisfying  Sir  George  Lockhart,  who 

Eressed  still  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie  should  l>e  de- 
irr'd,  he  was  content,  in  a  letter  under  his  hand,  to 
oblige  himself  in  those  terms;  but  this  letter  not  hav- 
ing satisfied,  and  he  being  prest,  merely  to  satisfy  Sir 
Geoi^e  Lockhart's  private  humour,  he  called  for  his 
former  letter,  and  wrote  in  a  postscript  these  words: 
*Bnt  if  I  enter  and  put  myseli  in  the  same  condition 
with  the  rest,  I  do  declare  this  letter,  and  all  the 
obligations  therein,  to  be  void  and  not  obligatory.' 
And  having  owned  the  appeal  witli  a  very  unilaume<l 
courage,  did  from  that  hour  ijev]Mse  that  party  which 
had  jealous'd  him,  after  sti  ninny  ]  ii>iit>  of  his  cour- 
age and  fidelity,  to  please  a  hitle  creature,  who  iiad 
never  foUow'd  them,  but  his  own  passion,  to  w  hich 
he  and  they  were  become  such  slaves,  that  thejr  had 
thereby  lost  the  glor>-  and  reputation  of  impartial 
lefomiers.  wliich  had  so  much  recommended  them 
at  first,  while  they  followed  .S/>  Gfcn^  A/afitftizi/s 
disinterested  advices."  M.uken/ie  then  adds  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  will  hardly  diminish  the  suspicion 
of  his  :ortLinus  conduct  in  the  business,  although  it 
may  shed  a  ray  of  additional  light  on  the  causes  of 
his  ranooor  towards  Lockhart.  This  is  the  letter 
from  which  the  party  concluded  Sir  George  Mac* 
kenzie  to  be  guilty  of  perjury,  in  having  entered 
before  the  rest;  di^jiersing  copies  of  the  letter  with.- 
out  the  postscript,  l)ccausc  they  kticw  the  postscriiit 
destroyed  their  malicious  pretences.  Before  the  tlay 
which  the  court  had  named  as  the  last  for  receiving 
tiiesabnusrion  of  tlie  recusant  advocates,  a  document, 
coached  in  the  ferm  ot  a  petitiol^  hut  steadily  vin« 
dicating  the  right  of  appeal  for  remetd  of  law,  was  ' 
presented  to  the  privy-council.  This  very  v.^hi.iblc 
paper,  which  h.is  been  preserved  at  full  length  by 
Mackenzie,  is  lull  of  L  knuwicdge  and  clear  con- 
cise rcas<3ninj;;  it  had,  iiowever,  to  strive,  not  only 
against  power,  but  also  against  precedent;  no  clear 
established  law  could  be  found  on  which  to  rest  the 
right  of  appeal,  and  a  course  of  ingenious  special 
pleading  had  to  be  dcrivetl  from  implication,  and  the 
plea  that  the  Court  of  Session  was  a  distinct  body 
from  llic  d.iily  session  of  ol<i,  which,  Ijcing  a  com- 
mittee of  parliament  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  time  and  trouble  of  the  main  Ixnly,  would  have 
defeated  its  end  by  the  admission  of  appeals.  The 
grand  constitutional  argument  of  a  check  on  the  vcn- 
Mty  of  jiidlges  conld  ouv  be  hinted  at  under  the  cloak 
of  defereBce  and  aubmndon  to  the  royal  authority; 

and  the  petitioaers  thought  it  pnident  to  terminate 
their  certainly  firm  and  manly  statement  <if  their  rights 
with  the  concession,  that  "astlu-  pet it;<.ners  acknow- 
ledge there  are  eminent  lawyers  upon  the  session, 
oir deserved  lepntation;  so,  if  the  lords  of  session,  by 
an  act  of  sedcntot  orotherwiae^  will  plainly  and  dearly 
dedaie  Chat  pratHtatloiii  for  lemeid  of  law,  to  hu 
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majesty  .m  i  estate;  of  parliament,  were  and  are  in 
themselves  unlawful,  and  that  the  parliament  cannot 
theteupoo  review  and  rcsdad  their  decreets,  if  they 
find  just  canse;  the  petitioners  will  so  fur  defer  to 
their  authority,  as  to  l>c  concluded  thereby,  aiMl 
satisfy  what  was  prescribed  and  required  by  the 
lords  of  session  as  to  that  point."  Mackenzie  was 
induced  to  sign  this  })etition:  he  says,  "Sir  George 
Lockhart's  love  of  money  making  him  weary  of 
that  love  to  revenge^  he  pert»uaded  the  ^pcalen 
(for  so  all  the  adherers  were  called)  to  sHre  In  an 
address  to  the  privy  •  council ;  but  so  bitter  and 
humorous,  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  though  he 
had  concur'd  in  hirtiishing  materials  and  argument, 
did  with  some  others  dissent  from  it;  till  they  were 
again  conjur'd  by  some  of  their  comrades  not  to 
make  a  rapture  at  a  time  wherein  their  fixt  adher- 
ence to  one  another  was  their  only  security."'  The 
netitian  was  viewed  hv  the  privy-council  and  the 
King  as  a  daring  and  seditious  piece  of  pleading ;  and 
Sir  John  t  unningham  proceeiling  to  I,ondon  to  en- 
deavour by  Ills  perso:ial  inlluence  to  alleviate  the 
threatened  effects,  was  quickly  followed  by  Sir 
George  Lockhart  and  Sir  Robert  Sinclair;  "but 
upon  express  promise,"  savs  Mackenzie,  "tlial  if  Sir 
George  Madcenzie  and  those  who  had  signed  the 
address  should  be  puisu'd  for  it,  they  should  return 
and  concur  with  him  in  the  defence.  Notwithstand- 
ing whereof,"  he  cnntiinies,  "they  having  lw:cn  i)tir- 
su  <l  in  a  prr>cess  before  the  privy-count  il,  Sir  lieorge 
Lockhart  and  .Sir  Ro!)ert  .Sintl.Tir  retir'd,  and  lurk't 
near  to  North  Allerton,  without  acquainting  even 
their  wives  of  their  residence,  lest  thereby  they 
might  have  been  advertis'd.  Whereupon  Sir  Geoi)ee 
Mackenzie  gave  in  his  defence,"  ftc.  The  defence 
deserted  the  constitutional  origin  of  tlie  «^t niggle,  and 
assunietl  the  aspect  of  a  nieie  vindication  of  the 
motives  of  presenting  the  petition.  Mackenzie  at 
length  yielded ;  as  a  motive  for  so  doing  he  says — 
but  we  are  aware  of  no  document  that  cunfirnis  the 
assertion — that  he  "intercepted  at  last  a  letter, 
wherein  they  (Lodihart  and  Sindair)  told  their  con* 
fidants  that  tliey  bad  resolved  to  wait  ^  event  of 
that  process ;  in  which,  if  Sir  George  Mackenzie  was 
absolved,  ihey  would  be  secure  by  the  preparative; 
but  if  he  was  found  guilty,  the  malice  of  the  pur- 
sucn;  would  be  blunted  before  it  rcacht  them."  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  plausible  ^ound  that  "it  was  no 
dishonour  to  submit  to  their  prince,  ceding  being 
only  dishonourable  amongst  eonals,  aind  never  beiw 
so  when  the  contest  was  rais^a  by  such  as  design'd 
to  make  tliem  kn.ives  and  fools,"  he  prevailed  on  the 
greater  nunil>er  ol  Ins  brethren  to  submit.  Sir  Cic<jrge 
Lockhart,  lift  to  maiiit.T.in  thcstiuggle  almost  alone, 
fully  aware  that  unanimity  and  number  only  can  give 
effect  to  political  resistance,  presented  a  tardy  sub* 
mission  in  December,  1675,  aind  was  re-admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  his  profession  on  the  28th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1676.''  We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  inci- 
dent, because  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  constitutional 


'  With  the  petulant  remarks  on  Lockhart,  so  pirntifultf 
scattered  thmugh  tlic  aIjovc  quotations,  conip,ire  the  followtnn 
puhlnhtd  ch.ii.icter  of  the  professional  alutilies  of  bis  BTcal 
nv.il  I  V  Sir  (lecrgc  M.ickctiiic,  in  hU  Klequctut  o/  tkt  /V.ir  - 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  picture  of  a 
great  forensic  oralor— "  Lodcarthu  enrpus  allcrum  juris  civttin, 
altcrque  Cicero  did  poterat.  IIU  eliajn  peciitiare  eral  ar^- 
menu  ma  CO  ordnw  dnponere,  at  tanqpiam  kpidcs  in  fumice 
atter  alteram  aaadnwet:  aiic  cs  ImiHOmo,  dum  orarct,  d 
sugjjerclnntiir,  prompla  solertia  indioabat.  aptisque  locis 
poncbat.  Nihil  ab  co  al>v:nnilit  jun^ipmdentin,  el  quamprimum 
tasu5  il  l  a  tlicnte  ajicrirctur,  Mi.>  nnini.i,  omniaquc  atlvcrvorii 
arxiiTticma  rc^cxrl,.it.  lracunt1i.T,  qiMC  alios  oral' ires  tiirhaSat^ 
cum  tantiim  excitjre  »olcbat;  vocem  tamea  latratu.  ruluunqwe 
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stragi^len  eonnecttJ  wtth  di«  bktory  of  Scotland, 

and  the  curious  details  lately  brought  to  light  in  the 
Memotrs  q{  Sir  (ieorge  Mackenzie  are  not  very  tjene- 
lally  peril -I'd. 

The  next  political  transaction  in  which  we  find 
Lockhart  prorc&sionally  engaged,  is  the  irial  of  Mit- 
dbdl,  in  1678,  for  l»ving  four  jrean  preriously  at- 
tempted the  nrnider  of  Aithbishop  Sharpe.  He  was 
tried  on  his  own  ooofcnion ,  and  there  is  no  point 
of  history  more  surely  ascertained,  or  less  liable  to 
doubt,  than  that  the  confession  was  obtained  on  a 
promise  of  pardon.  "  But,"  as  Burnet  expressively 
says,  "Shar}>c  would  have  his  life."  For  the  purpose 
of  iacilitating  the  prosecution,  Nisbet,  the  lord-ad- 
vocate,  was  superscdcil  by  Mldceiuie;  and  Primrose, 
from  beioiK  cierk*rcxister,  was  appointed  jostioe- 
general.  "He  fimcm,"  says  Burnet,  ''oiders  had 
bfcn  ^iven  to  raze  the  act  that  the  council  had  ma  le 
(the  act  offering  the  conditional  pardon),  so  he  turiit.'il 
the  books,  and  he  found  the  act  still  on  record.  11c 
took  a  copy  of  it  and  sent  it  to  Mitchell's  counsel."  , 
Tbut  aimeil,  Lockhart  appeared,  to  meet  the  con- 
feaalan.  Bnnietp  who  says,  "He  was  the  most  learned 
hwyer  and  the  best  pleader  I  have  ever  yet  known 
in  any  nation,"  states  that  "he  did  plead  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all,  to  sliow  that  no  extrajudicial  con- 
fession could  he  allowed  in  a  court.  'I'lie  hardships 
of  a  (tfison,  the  hopes  of  life,  with  other  [Practices, 
miriit  draw  confessions  from  men  when  they  were 
pemaps  drunk  or  out  of  their  senses.  He  broucbt 
upoa  thb  a  measure  of  learning  that  amaied  the 
audience,  out  of  the  lawyers  oful  civilised  ntkm. 
And  when  it  was  opposed  to  this  that  the  council 
was  a  court  of  judic.iture,  he  showeil  that  it  was  not 
the  proper  court  for  crimes  of  this  nature,  and  that 
it  had  not  procec<led  in  this  as  at  a  court  of  judica- 
ture. And  he  brought  out  likewise  a  great  deal  of 
learning  upon  those  heads.  But  this  was  overruled  | 
by  the  court,  and  the  confession  was  firand  to  tie  1 
judicial.  The  next  thing  pleaded  for  him  was,  that  I 
it  was  draw  n  from  him  upon  the  hope  and  promi>e 
of  life:  and  on  this  Siiarpc  was  examincrl.  Tiic 
person  he  had  sent  to  MitclKll  gave  a  full  evidence 
of  the  promises  he  had  made  him;  but  Sliarpe  denied 
them  all.  He  also  denied  he  ever  heard  any  |>romise 
of  life  made  iiim  by  the  council ;  so  did  tne  Lords 
Lnaderdale,  Rothes,  and  Halton,  to  the  aslonbh* 
ment  of  all  that  were  present.  Lockhart  upon  that 
produced  a  copy  of  the  act  of  council,  that  made 
express  tnentioii  of  the  promise  given,  and  of  his 
having  confessed  upon  tliat.  And  the  prisoner  praytxl 
that  the  ii  >  oi"  council,  which  lay  in  a  room  over 
that  in  wliich  the  court  sat,  might  be  sent  for. 
Lockhart  pleaded  that  since  the  court  had  judged 
that  the  council  was  a  judicature,  all  people  had  a 
rtfjht  to  search  into  their  registers;  and  the  prisoner, 
who  WAS  like  to  sufTer  by  a  cfuifessitm  made  tlicre, 
ought  to  have  tlic  hcnelit  <if  those  books.  r)uke 
Laudenlale,  who  was  in  ihi^  court  only  as  a  witncsN, 
and  so  had  no  right  to  speak,  stood  up  and  said  he 
■ad  thoseother  noble  persons  were  not  brought  thither 
to  be  aocnsed  of  jpenuiy }  and  added,  that  the  books 
of  council  were  the  king's  secrets,  and  that  no  court 
should  have  the  perusing  of  them.  The  court  was 
terrified  with  this,  and  the  judges  were  divided  in 
opiniorL  Trinirose  and  one  otlier  was  for  callitig 
for  the  books,  but  three  were  of  opinion  that  they 
were  not  to  furnish  the  prisoner  vnth  evidence,  but 
to  judge  of  tiiat  which  he  brought,  and  here  was  only 
a  Safe  copy,  not  attested  upon  oath,  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  read.  So  this  defence  beli^  re- 
jected, he  was  cast  and  condemned."*  Perhaps  the 
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annab  of  erhoe  scarcely  prodace  another  so  perfect 

specimen  of  judicial  villany. 

The  talents  and  courage  of  Lockhart  were  cm- 
ployed  by  th'--  Karl  of  Ar;,'ylc  at  his  mcinorahle  tiial 
m  1681 ;  three  times  the  privy-council  denied  him 
the  sanction  of  their  warrant — unfortunately  often 
necessary  at  that  period  tot  the  safety  of  the  lawyer 
who  should  defen  d  a  person  accused  of  treason — and 
it  was  at  last  granted,  lest  Arg}'le,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  deprived  of  legal  assistance,  might  in- 
terrupt the  trial  by  n.rusiiiL;  to  plead.  In  the  parlia- 
ment of  1681  he  was  ajipointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  shire  of  Lanark,  a  scat  which  he  held 
till  bis  death ;  and  in  1685,  ^^^^^  ^'^  <^P* 

ponenta  in  tiie  ministfy,  we  6nd  him  one  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  answer  the  king's  letter  to  the 
parliament,  and  a  lord  of  the  articles.*  In  1685,  on 
the  death  of  Sir  David  Falcniu-r  of  Newton,  lock- 
hart was  appointed  president  of  the  Court  of  .Session, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  made  a  privy-cunnciilor 
an<l  a  commissioner  of  the  exchequer.  Having  in 
the  ^ear  1679  boltily  undertaken  tne  task  of  rejire- 
sentins  before  the  king  the  grievances  against  Lauder* 
dale,  he  was  considered  one  of  the  diief  political 
opponents  of  that  minister,  and  seems  to  h.-ivc  been 
gradually  led  to  a  participation  w  itli  the  proceedings 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  After  having  followed  the 
actions  of  a  high-minded  man  through  the  path  of 
honour,  and  seen  him  use  his  talents  and  inlluence 
in  the  protection  of  the  weak,  and  resistance  to  the 
powerful,  it  is  painful  to  arrive  at  transactions  in 
which  the  presence  of  his  accustomed  firmness  or 
intt^rity  may  seem  wanting.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  at  first  opposed  to  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
against  Papists,  but  after  a  journey  to  London,  con. 
certed  for  the  purjio>e  of  overcoming  his  scruples,  to 
have  cntcrtaincti  a  different  view' — a  view  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  was  produced  more  by  the  benig- 
nant smile  of  royalty,  tnan  by  a  sudden  accession  of 
litieral  principles.  On  the  question  of  the  applica- 
bility ol  the  disabling  laws  to  the  Duke  c>f  York,  he 
somewhat  sophistically  maintained  that  "a  commis- 
sion to  represent  the  king's  person  fell  not  under  the 
notion  of  an  oiTjce."*  But,  if  he  chose  to  assist  the 
court  in  obtaining  its  ends  by  legal  means,  his  former 
sjMrit  returned  on  an  attempted  stretch  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  he  oljeeted  to  the  privy-eouncH's  sanc> 
tioning  a  relaxation  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, becoming  law,  through  the  mere  royal  preroga- 
tive."* 

This  great  man,  whose  talents  and  courage  would 
have  ailomcd  a  better  pcritxl.  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury 
of  one  of  those  savages  which  mi^ovemmcnl  pro- 
duces. He  was  murdered  by  John  Chiestqr  of  IMij 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1689. 

The  determination  to  commit  the  murder  on  the 

part  of  this  man  arose  from  a  dispute  \\itli  lii-.  wife, 
the  latter  claiming  aliment  for  hcr^iclf  ami  ten  chil- 
dren, and  the  pai  1  les  consenting  that  the  claim  should 
be  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  Lockhart  and  Lord 
Kemnay,  who  gave  a  decree  appointing  an  annual 
sum  out  of  Chiesiey's  estate  to  l>e  paid  to  his  wile. 
Infuriated  at  not  beii^  permitted  to  deprive  his  wife 
and  offspring  of  their  daily  bread,  he  formed  the 
resolution  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  president  at 
whatever  cost.  On  coninuinicnting  his  intention  to 
Mr.  James  Stewart,  advocate,  he  was  answered  that 
"it  was  a  suggestion  of  the  devil,  and  the  very  im- 
agination of  it  a  sin  before  God to  which  he  replied, 
"Let  God  and  me  alone;  we  have  many  things  to 
reckon  betwixt  ua,  and  we  will  reckon  this  toa" 


*  Act  Fur!  viii,  416-7.  *  Fiiuntilnhjiir-i  l^i(\ry,  tly. 
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The  victim,  it  appe«%  «M  infoRned  of  lib  fntoiri^ 

but  he  disdainca  precautions.  The  murderer  con- 
fessed that,  when  in  London,  he  had  walked  up  and 
down  r'ali-mall,  with  .1  pistol  beiicatli  Isis  ^nnt,  lying 
in  wait  for  the  president.  Tiie  day  on  which  he 
consummated  the  deed  was  Sunday.  He  charged 
bit  pistol  and  went  to  church,  where  he  watched  the 
motions  of  his  victim,  and  when  Lockhart  was  re- 
turning to  his  01m  bouse  tbroogh  the  close  or  lane 
on  the  south  tide  of  the  Lawnmarket,  now  known 
by  the  mmc  of  the  "Old  Hatik  C  lo>c,"  following 
cio^c  l)ehind  him,  discharj^'cd  .1  shot,  which  took 
effect.  The  president  fell,  and  Ix-ini;  carrietl  into 
his  own  house,  immediately  expired,  the  ball  having 
pWiftd  through  his  body.  Chiesley  did  not  attempt 
to  escape,  and,  on  being  tokl  that  the  president  was 
dead,  he  expressed  tatis&ctlont  and  said  *'be  was 
not  used  In  du  thitigs  hv  halves."  He  was  put  to 
the  torture  and  inailc  a  lull  confession,  .nnd  having 
been  seen  comiiuttinj^  the  .net,  aiul  aiijirehended  im- 
mediately after,  or  as  it  is  technically  termed  "red 
hand,"  he  was  summarily  tried  before  the  provost 
of  £dinbui]ih,  as  sheriff  within  the  cite.  He  was 
sentenced  to  have  his  iwht  band  cat  offwbile  alive, 
to  be  hanged  upon  a  giobet  with  the  instnunent  of 
murder  suspended  from  bis  neck,  and  his  body  to 
be  hong  in  cbains  between  Letth  and  Edinbrng^.^ 

LOOKHABT,  George,  a  celebrated  political 
partisan,  and  author  of  Memoirs  comermng  the 
Affairs  of  Scotland,  Comtruntaria,  &c.  &c,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  above»  bv  Philadelphia,  jroongeit 
daughter  of  Philip,  fourth  Lord  Wharton.  He  was 
bom  in  the  neiji^hbourhnod  of  Kdlnhui  j^h,  in  the  year 
1673.  He  appears  to  have  been  educated  f<ir  the 
Scottish  bar,  but  havinjj  succeeded,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  to  a  very  ample  fortune,  he  seems  to 
have  turned  his  attenti«i\  chielly  to  politics,  and  hav- 
big  obtabied  a  seat  in  the  Scottish  parliameatt  i7o3i 
he  distingnished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  all  the 
meastircs  of  the  court,  and  his  ceaseless  activity  in 
l)ehalf  of  the  iallea  Kpiscopal  church  and  the  exiled 
rusvi!  f.uiiilv.  Suij;ularly  unlike  his  father  in  dis- 
ccniineni  of  the  justice  of  a  cause  and  liberality  of 
principle,  he  appears  to  have  resembled  him  in  the 
stubborn  courage  with  which  he  pursued  any  favour- 
ite object.  To  all  the  principles  of  the  Revolution 
be  proiiessed  a  deep  aversion;  and  the  tmion  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England  he  considered, 
esjvcially  in  regard  to  the  former,  as  likely  to  termin- 
ate in  that  misery  which  a  peculiar  class  of  [politicians 
alwajrs  argue  to  be  the  consequence  of  any  ch.uij;e. 
He  was,  however,  named  by  the  <jueen  one  ol  the  com- 
missioners uiH>t)  that  famous  treaty,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  was  the  only 
Torv  that  was  so  named.  "He  hail  no  Inclination 
to  the  empl'ynient,"  he  has  himself  toM  u^,  "a!id 
W!LS  at  first  reso]ve<l  not  to  h.i\e  accepted  it,  but  his 
fricn<ls,  an<i  tln)-.f  of  his  party,  helievitig  he  might 
be  serviceable,  by  giving  an  account  how  matters 
were  carried  on,  prevailed  with  him  to  alter  his  re- 
solution." Before  entsrit^  vpon  the  duties  of  his 
high  office,  he  accordii^ly  took  their  advice  in  what 
manner  he  was  to  conduct  himself,  and  in  particular, 
"whether  or  not  he  should  protest  and  enter  his 
dissent  aganist  those  measvires,  lieing  resolved  to  re- 
ceive instructions  from  them,  as  a  warrant  for  his 
procedure,  and  to  justify  his  contluct:  so,  when  they 
all  unanimously  returned  this  answer,  that  if  he 
should  protest,  he  coold  not  well  oonthnie  longer 
to  meet  with  the  other  ooomiissionen;  and^  if  he 
entered  his  dissent,  it  would  render  him  odHns  to 
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them,  and  that  they  woald  be  exticmelv  upon  the 

reserve  with  him,  so  as  he  would  be  utterly  incapable 
to  learn  anything  that  might  be  useful  afterwards  in 
opposing  the  design  ;  w  liereas,  if  he  sat  quiet,  and 
conceal«i  his  opinion  iis  much  as  possible,  they,  ex- 
pecting to  persuade  him  to  leave  his  old  friends  and 
)>arty,  would  not  be  so  shy,  and  he  might  make  dis- 
coveries of  thdr  designs,  and  thereby  do  a  singular 
service  to  his  country ;  therefore  thqr  agreed  in  ad- 
vising him  neither  to  protest  or  dissent,  nor  do  any- 
thing that  niij^ht  <!is(.:over  his  opinion  and  design, 
unless  he  could  find  two  or  three  more  that  would 
concur  and  go  along  with  Inni  1  which  was  not  to  be 
expected),  but  to  sit  silent,  making  hi>  remarks  of 
everything  that  pas5e<l,  and  remain  with  them  as  long 
as  he  00^}  and  then,  at  last,  befoie  signing  the 
resnlt  of  the  treaty,  to  find  oat  some  pretence  of 
absenting  him-elf"  Such  were  the  feelings  and  in- 
tentions which  he  brought  to  the  acc(iniiili>liinen? 
of  a  transaction  which  he  wa-,  chosen  for  the  pui|  si 
of  furthering,  in  the  most  expeditious  and  most  effi- 
cient manner;  and  he  relates  with  pride  that  heactod 
up  to  his  instructions,  that  be  acted  aa  a  apj  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  others,  and  at  kaal  was  enabled 
to  interrupt  and  render  more  laborious  the  con- 
summation of  a  measure  which  his  party  was  unable 
to  stifle.  The  archbishop,  disdaining  to  follow  s 
similar  course,  absented  himself  from  the  meetings. 

liut  LcKkhart  had  other  and  more  dangerous  <luties 
to  perform  for  his  party;  he  held  a  commission  from 
the  Scottish  Jacobites  to  communicate  with  the  Eng- 
lish Tories,  uid  if  possible  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
latter  might  be  brooght  to  concur  in  a  scheme,  pro- 
iected  in  Scotland,  for  the  restoration  of  the  S4jn  of 
the  alxlicated  nnuiarch  by  force.  'I'his  commission 
he  cxtcuted  with  similar  fidelity,  but  he  finjn<i  the 
English  less  zealous  than  the  Scots,  and  disinclined 
to  any  attempt,  at  least  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
queen.  All  the  tnmsactiona  which  might  be  inters 
esting  to  the  exiled  family  he  fiUthfully  reported  to 
the  courts  of  Versailles  and  St.  Gcrmains,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  an  emissary  cilli^d  C'aptam 
Straiton,  while  he  suhniitled  his  ]irocecdings  to  the 
cognizance  of  his  brother  Jacobites,  whom  he  Pptly 
tcrme<l  his  constituents.  His  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commissioners  is  distorted  by  party  col- 
ouring he^nd  the  usual  allotnmnt  of  snch  docnmenta, 
and  one  is  tempted  to  ask  how  a  penon  who  saw 
in  every  branch  of  the  proceedings  something  so 
irre<leeinably  wicked,  could  have  so  tar  compromised 
his  conscience,  as  to  have  permitted  himself  to  be 
chosen  as  ime  of  those  wboae  dnty  it  was  to  assist  in 
and  further  them. 

The  scheme  of  a  general  rising  was  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  stifling  the  projected  onion ;  but  the 
attempt  having  failed,  the  Jacobites  were  comj^Ued 
to  debate  the  treaty,  clause  by  clause,  in  open  par- 
liament, where,  notwith--tanding  every  artihcc  for 
exciting  public  clamour,  it  w:is  ttium|ihantly  canied. 
lAjckhart,  through  the  whole,  was  uniform  in  hi.s 
opposition — adhered  to  every  protest  that  was  taken 
against  it,  and,  in  more  thwa  one  instance,  entered 
protests  against  it  in  his  own  name.  He  also,  in 
conjimction  with  Cochrane  of  Ktfanaronock.  gave 
fifty  guineas  to  Cunningham  of  Aiket,  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  a  design  of  forcibly  dispersing  the 
parliament  by  an  army  of  Cam<'mnians,  which  he 
pnjjKvscd  to  raise  in  the  western  shires,  but  which,  as 
he  alleged,  he  was  prevented  from  domg  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

The  union  having  been  ratifie<l  by  the  pariiamcMS 
of  both  kingdoms,  and  peaceably  carried  intOCfliNtt 
the  next  hope  of  the  Jacobites  was  the  French  insn- 
sion,  which  Hooke  bad  n^otiated  with  them  dosiag 
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the  preceding  year,  and  to  which  thejr  now  looked 

forward  with  the  most  ardent  expectation.  Of  all 
the  partisans  of  James,  perhaps  none  were  more 
zeoJous,  on  this  occasion,  than  the  subject  of  this 
memoir;  bat,  fortunateljr  for'bimself,  he  followed  in 
the  train  and  acted  by  the  advice  of  the  Dake  of 
Hamilton,  who,  being  at  the  time  at  his  seat  in 
Lancaster,  and  taken  there  into  custody  by  a  king's 
incvsenjjer,  could  nut  meet  his  Scottish  friends  at 
Dumfries,  according  to  agreement,  till  the  defeat  of 
the  French  fleet  rendered  any  further  appearance  at 
that  tiaie  uaAeceatary,  in  oonseqaence  of  which  he 
Umsdf,  as  well  as  hti  firiendi^  escaped  anything  like 
serious  prosecution.  Mr.  IxKkhart  also,  having  the 
powerful  influence  of  his  uncle  Lord  Wharton  ex- 
erted ia  his  f.ivijLir,  rcm.iined  unmolested. 

The  next  hope  of  the  Jacobites  was  in  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  queen,  which,  with  all  her  coldness,  they 
nntunUj  expected,  and  indeed  had,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve tMir  own  nceoont,  snd  hy  mncli  weight  on  a 
few  accidental  circumstances,  a  well-grounde<l  hope, 
that  they  might  be  extended  to  her  brother  and  his 
family;  ami  that  they  mitjht  more  crfectu.illy  iiilluencc 
her  counsels,  it  was  resolved  that  no  intlucnce  or 
eodcnvonr  should  be  spared  in  procuring  seats  in 

Criinment  for  the  heads  of  the  party.  Mr.  Lock* 
rt  started  for  the  ooanty  of  Eainhurgh,  and  had 
sufficient  interest  to  secure  his  election,  though  he 
was  obnoxious  \mlh  to  the  court  and  the  Presby- 
terians, to  whom  he  seem.s  to  li.ive  l)eeii  always 
inimical.  The  first  session  of  the  first  British  parlia- 
ment did  not  afford  much  scope  for  that  spKics  of 
Ingennity  for  which  Mr.  Lockhart  has  taken  so  much 
credit  to  himself ;  and  by  bis  efforts,  joined  to  those 
of  Mr.  Houston  younger  of  Houston,  Lag  younj^cr 
of  Lag,  Duff  of  l)rummure,  and  C>>chrane  of  Kil- 
maronock,  all  unwavering  supjvortcis  of  tiie  s.iiiu- 
political  creed,  little  or  nothing  was  elTectcd.  The 
next  session  was  almost  wholly  occupied  with  the 
aflair  of  Sacheverel,  in  whose  behalf  the  Jacobites 
were  joined  by  those  supporters  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  who  cither  conceived,  or  for  politicn!  pvir- 
poses  allegeil,  that  the  church  w.is  in  dan^^cr,  while 
the  atTairs  of  Scotland  were  iK'i;Icctc<l  aiiu'i>t  more 
exciting  discussions.  A  field  was  soon,  however,  to 
be  opened,  in  wbidi  thqr  doubted  not  sboftfy  to 
aiicA  harvest 

At  the  period  when  a  waiting- woman  In  the 

Sieen's  bctl-chnni'x  r  was  sapping  the  foun>lation  of 
eGcnlolphin  .\n<l  .NI.\rll>orough  adininistrati<»ii,  tli;it 
nunistry  rei|uc>ted  leave  to  di->iniss  Mrs.  M.isli.ani, 
threatening  her  with  an  address  from  the  two  houses 
of  parliament;  to  which  was  to  be  attached  an  in- 
vitatfam  to  Prince  Gcoi|e  of  Hanover.  "As  snch 
treatment  much  diagrhied  the  queen  against  her 

ministry,"  says  Lockhart,  "she  was  very  ilcsiroiis  t') 
secure  herself  against  such  attein])ts,  and  di<l  avowedly 
solicitc  a  fjrcat  many  members  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  that  they  would  not  consent  to  a  motion 
to  deprive  her  of  the  liberty  allow'd  to  the  meanest 
homekeeper  in  her  dominioiis,  vii.  that  of  choosing 
her  own  oomesttc  servants." — '*  And  I  accordingly, 
c  intiiuics  the  narrator,  in  a  ven,-  remark.ible  p.iss;igc 
b.!aring  on  one  of  the  most  obscure  ])iiint>  in  British 
h. story,  "procured  an  .ad<lress,  in  a  very  hii,'h  nvin- 
archical  style,  from  the  barons  and  freeholders  in  the 
oouaty  of  EdinboigliS  having  brought  it  up  with 
me  when  1  came  to  parliament,  I  was  introduced  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamlnon  to  present  the  same;  and 
having;  read  it  to  her  majesty,  she  seemed  very  well 
pleased,  gave  a  gracious  return  to  the  address,  and 
then  told  me,  tho'  I  had  almost  always  opposed  her 
measures,  she  did  not  doubt  of  my  affection  to  her 
pcnon,  and  hoped  I  vouU  not  coacnr  In  the  des^ 


against  Mrs.  Mashara,  or  for  bringing  over  the  Prince 
of  llaniivi  r.  .\t  first  1  was  somew liat  surprised,  but 
recovcniig  myself,  1  assured  her  I  sliould  never  be 
accessary  to  imposing  any  hardship  or  aflront  upon 
her;  and  as  for  the  Prince  of  Hanover,  her  m^estar 
might  judge  fimn  the  addicsa  I  had  vead,  dMt  I 
should  not  be  acceptable  to  my  constituents  if  I 
gave  my  consent  for  l)rlnging  over  any  of  that  family, 
either  now  or  any  time  hereafter.  At  this  slie  smiled, 
ami  I  withdrew;  and  then  she  said  to  the  duke,  she 
lielieveil  I  was  an  honest  man;  and  the  duke  replied, 
he  could  assure  her  I  liked  her  majesty  and  all  her 
father's  hahrns."*  The  ^dual  steps  towai^  a  deli* 
cate  and  dangerous  subject,  so  naturally  laid  down 
in  this  valual>le  passage — tlic  ho^ie  exprcs.se<l  by  the 
queen  that  the  Jacolnte  partisan  u.>.s  .i\crse  to  the 
removal  of  the  favourite  and  the  introduction  of 
the  prince — the  suq)nsc  of  tlic  Jacobite,  and  his  in- 
genious extension  of  the  request — the  queen's  smik 
and  icmaric  on  his  honesty^-4iid,  finally,  the  cantkma 
but  bold  extension  of  the  in'^inuations  in  the  kindly 
rejoinder  of  the  duke,  all  speak  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  scene,  and  tlie  accurate  oljserv.it ion  of  the  nar- 
rator. That  he  may  l»e  depended  on  there  is  little 
doubt  The  cautious  HaJlam  considers  that  the 
Lockhart  Fafen  sufficiently  prove  that  the  author 
**and  his  friends  were  con  lident  of  the  queen's  hi* 
clinations  in  the  last  years  of  her  life,  though  not  of 
her  resolution."  Nor  can  a  vanity  to  be  esteemed 
the  dc{>ository  of  the  secrets  of  princes  l)e  likely  to 
operate  on  a  man  whose  works  are  not  to  be 
witncwed  by  his  own  age.  On  the  whole,  the 
passa^  may  be  said  ahaoat  to  prove  that  thequeen'a 
''inclinations'*  were  with  her  brother;  but  a 
V  ! t.ti  )n"  on  either  aide  she  i^pcan  to  have  never 

atl.uiied. 

The  circumstance  last  mentioned  w.as  soon  followed 
by  the  renowned  downfall  of  Anne's  Whig  ministry. 
Strong  but  ineffectual  attempU  were  made  bv  the 
Whigs  at  the  elections.  Lockhart  was  vlolaitljr 
opposed  in  Edinburghshire,  bat  carried  his  election 
by  a  great  majority;  as  did  Sir  Hugh  Paterson  of 
HaniiDckhurn  for  the  shire  of  Stirling,  and  .Sir 
.\le\an<ler  Areskinc,  lord  lyon  kiiig-at-arms,  for 
the  shire  of  Fife,  both  lhorough-pacc<i  Jacobites 
and  violent  Episcopalians.  The  last  of  these  gentle- 
men, aloog  with  Mr.  Carnegie  of  fioysack,  Mr*  - 
James  Moray,  second  son  to  the  Viscount  Stormont, 
after>vards  created  by  the  Pretender  Lonl  r>unbar. 
and  Sir  Alexander  Cuming  of  Cantar,  joined  Mr. 
Lot  khart  in  a  close  coiifctieracy,  agreeing  U>  mutual 
support  in  cordiallv  prosecuting  the  great  objects 
for  which  they  had  come  into  parliament,  viz.  the 
diswlviqg  of  the  tiea^  of  onion,  and  the  breakiiy 
op  of  the  Protestant  succession.    Keeping  thar 

agreement  as  secret  as  w.as  coni|iatible  with  its  effi- 
cacy, and  pnulently  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the 
Lr.glish  Tories,  tlu-y  soon  became  conspicuous,  and 
were  regarded  by  both  sides  of  the  house  as  men  of 
suptfior  consequence,  whose  feelmgi  and  views  it 
was  naeeMaiT  to  consok  in  all  roeasarea  rtganUag 
Scotland.  The  first  (rait  of  this  confederacy  was  a 
breach  of  the  union,  committetl  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  reversing  a  sentence  of  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh,  which  shut  uji  the  meeting-house  of  a 
Mr.  Greenshields,  the  tirst  clergyman  who  introduced 
the  English  liturg)'  into  the  service  of  the  Scots 

EpiscoiMi  church.  The  full  harvest  waa  the  act  of 
toleration,  with  the  oath  of  ahjnration  annexed,  to- 
be  imposed  \\\>on  all  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish 
church;  the  act  restoring  lay  patronage;  and  the 
act  for  the  observiqg  certain  holidays,  all  of  which 
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trerr  prrnared  hy  Mr.  Lodchart,  uid  by  Mm  tnd 

his  fricncis  forced  upon  the  ministry,  contrary  to  the 
cxprfssoii  oi>iiii<>n  of  the  ix-ojili-,  ami  with  the  avowal 
purpose  (if  umicrminin^j  the  I'reshytcri.in  iiit'-rcit. 

At  the  same  time  tiiat  he  was  so  deeply  engaged 
in  forw  ardmi^  the  partiailar  views  of  hinuelf  and  nis 
friends*  in  regard  to  aflain  purely  Scottish,  Mr. 
Lockhait  was  also  employed  opon  the  mote  general 
business,  or  wliat  may  be  called  the  drudgery,  of  the 
house.  lie  was  one,  and  the  only  Scotsman,  who 
was  upon  the  commission  of  the  house  for  i-\nniitiing 
the  national  accounts,  with  the  view  of  criminating 
the  ex>Whig  ministers;  and,  as  chairman  of  that 
commisuon,  E»ve  in  a  long  report,  intended  to  im- 
plicate the  Dolce  of  Marlborough,  a  person  whose 
oonduct  was  certtbily  not  pure*  while  it  still  affords 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  tnt  «  his  accusers.  The 
report,  however,  when  It  came  to  l>e  examine*!, 
discoverwl  only  the  headstrong  party  sjiirit  of  its 
authors,  ami  not  much  against  the  accuse<l  hut  tlie 
usual  political  corruption,  too  characteristic  of  the 
peril  h1. 

The  dnties  of  a  commissioner  apon  the  aatianal 
aecoants  did  not,  however,  by  any  means  absorb  the 

whole  attention  of  the  indefatigable  I.ockhart,  for 
while  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  ilie  I're- 
tender,  he  also  pro]X)se<l  a  bill  in  parliameni  i"  f> 
stow  upon  curates  the  bishops'  rents,  and  to  resume  ail 
grants  of  church  property  that  had  been  made  to  the 
oalversities,  whicn  he  declared  to  be  public  nuisances, 
mere  nests  of  rebellion,  which  could  not  be  soon 
enough  annihilated.  The  service  to  be  accomplished 
in  favour  of  the  exiled  family  by  these  measures  is 
n'lt  very  clear,  and  we  are  prevented  from  knowing 
the  effect  their  jiro}X)sal  woidd  have  produce<l,  from 
his  friends  deelining  to  ado]it  them.  .So  high,  indce<l, 
was  he  borne  by  his  zeal,  that  an  order  was  obtaine<l 
bv  hii  ftiendi  from  St.  Germain.s  recommending  to 
km  moderate  measure^  and  dissiuulinK  him  from 
attempts  to  openly  force  the  English  ministry  upon 
de<;iH'iate  ppijoct;.  ns  they  were  themselves  well 
cnoUjjh  disiMiseil,  and  were  the  Inrst  judges  of  the 
means  whereby  tlieir  gu'  >d  inieiiti*  ins  would  be  carried 
into  effect.  This  i>rder  lie  dared  not  disobey,  but  he 
owns  it  was  much  against  his  inclination,  and  takes 
the  liberty  of  affirming  that  it  injured  the  Pretender's 
interest. 

On  the  Dnkc  of  Hamilton  being  appointed  am- 
l>assa<lor  to  the  court  of  France,  he  selected  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  to  wait  privately  uj^on  him, 
and  to  act  according  to  his  orders  ui)on  an  affair  of 
extraordinarv' mrimcnt  which  he  never  explained,  but 
which  I.ockhart  understood  to  be  the  rrclcnder's 
restoration,  and  he  was  just  leaving  Scotland  with 
the  hope  of  being  callra  to  accompany  the  duke 
upon  tnat  pleasing  duty,  when  he  heard  that  a 
(piarrel  betwixt  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun  had 
brought  both  these  distinguished  noblemen  to  an 
untimely  end.  This  circumstance  he  affirms  to  have 
been  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender,  no  one 
having  been  found  capable  of  conducting  so  delicate 
a  business  till  the  period  when  disputes  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  death  offhe  qneen  rendered  the  case 
hopeless.  But  these  circumstances  did  not  damp  his 
ardour,  or  prevent  him  from  impeding  the  guvcni- 
ment  which  he  could  not  nverHirii.  Atrconlinc'ly, 
on  the  attempt  to  extend  the  malt. tax  to  .Scotland, 
m  the  year  1713,  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  in 
which  he  was  seconded  bv  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Eglin- 
ton,  Ilay,  for  tlie  duiolutlon  of  the  mdon,  a 
project  which  narrowly  failed  of  success,  as  wc  have 
narrated  more  at  large  in  the  life  of  John  Duke  of 
.\tg\lc  'Vhc  aMrinpt  to  assimilate  the  .Scottish  to 
the  Ltigli:ih  miluia  which  followed,  be  resisted,  and, 


to  hit  personal  fHendsblp,  defended  the  hersdltaiy 

title  of  the  Duke  of  .•\r^'\-le  to  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
county  of  Argylc.  llis  friends,  who  could  not  see 
the  advantage  of  such  a  measure,  were  dis]  leased, 
but  his  design  was  to  bring  over  the  liuke  to  the 
interests  of  the  Pretender,  of  which  he  was  always 
snapkioos  the  ministry  wen  less  careful  thanof  thor 
own.  He,  however,  eontinoed  to  sit  and  to  act  widi 
them,  under  the  strongest  assurances  from  Boling- 
broke,  that  everything  he  could  desire  would  be 
done  for  the  I'retcndcr  so  soon  as  it  was  possible  to 
do  it  with  safety,  till  the  prorogation  before  the 
death  of  the  queen,  when  he  retired  to  his  residence 
in  the  country,  and  though  the  same  parliament  was 
assembled  on  the  death  of  the  queen,  did  not  attend 
it,  luving  lost  all  hope  of  the  Pvelcndei's  icstonu 
tion  by  other  means  than  arms. 

He  acordinidy  be^an  priv.itcly  to  provide  horses 
and  anus  fur  lunisclf  and  his  dei)endants,  though 
fiom  his  Lite  conduct  he  was  not  tnistcd  by  liie 
leaders  of  the  party  to  the  extent  that  might  have 
been  expected.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  mere  general 
surmises  seem  to  have  readied  him  till  the  month 
of  .\ugust,  1 7 1 5,  when  warrants  were  already  issned 

out  .against  all  u  ho  were  siisjK-ctcd  at  fiwouring  the 
designs  of  the  K.ul  of  Mar,  and  under  one  of  these 
warrants  he  was,  cnrly  m  that  month,  apprehended 
at  his  house  of  lJr)<len,  and  committed  prisoner  to 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  In  these  circumstances 
he  immediatdjr  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who^ 
in  return  for  his  services  hi  regard  to  the  militia  bill, 
procured  his  enlargement,  after  he  had  been  fifteen 
days  a  prisoner,  on  his  giving  bail  for  6000  merks. 
lie  was  no  s. inner  lilH-rated  than  he  waited  i;;.  on  his 
rel>cl  associates  who  had  not  been  apprehentled ;  but 
finding  them  Still  disinclined  to  the  cmnmunica'.Kin, 
he  retired  to  his  house  at  Camwath,  uherc  he 
secretly  and  diligently  employed  bis  persoiuil  influ- 
ence in  the  furtherance  of  the  canscv  tlMugh  still  un* 
acknowledged  by  any  of  the  ostertsible  leaden  of  the 
insurrection,  and  waited  till  the  arrival  of  the  Pre« 
tender,  or  the  transit  of  the  Forth  liy  Mar,  should 
^ivc  the  signal  for  him  and  his  friends  to  .ii  pear  in 
arm.s.  In  the  meantime  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  informed  him  that  his  practices  were  well 
known  to  the  gpvemment,  and  requiring  him  forth* 
whh  to  repair  to  his  house  at  Dryden.  Every  ih  i  ng— 
arms,  horses,  &c. — were  again  disjKfted  of  in  the  best 
manner  that  could  Ixr  devised,  and  he  immediately 
repaired  to  I>r\den,  where  he  negotiated  with  Ken- 
mure  and  the  southern  relwls;  his  troop  of  horse, 
under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Philip  Lockhait, 
beii^  sent  to  join  them  at  Biggar,  he  himself  suyiog 
behind  far  a  few  davs  to  arrange  some  minor  con- 
cerns. To  insure  nis  safety  aAer  concluding  his 
transactions  with  the  rebels,  he  wrote  to  the  lord 
justice-clerk,  requesting  to  know  whether  he  .should 
remain  in  F.<iinburgh  or  go  home  to  Dndcn.  and 
wasonlered  tochoose  the  l.Tttcr  nheniative.  Mackin- 
tosh, however,  having  that  night  crosse<l  the  Forth 
on  hit  march  to  the  south,  a  party  of  solditrs  was 
sent  out  to  Dryden,  who  apprehended  Lockhait,  and 
carried  him  again  to  the  castle;  a  circumstance  which 
'ive,!  both  his  life  and  his  estate,  as  well  as  those  of 
nianv  others  who  were  prepared  to  set  out  with  him 
on  an  c\pc<litiiin  lliat  provt  il  des[>erate — his  whole 
troop  being  taken  at  Preston,  along  with  the  rest  ot 
their  companions,  and  his  braUicr  ihot  M  a  deteitcr 
by  order  of  a  conrt.irwriiaL 

Mr.  Lodrhait  mlfered  a  long  confinement,  but 
escaped,  throiffih  the  steadiness  of  his  friends,  thai 
punishment  which  was  likely  to  have  followed  his 
conduct,  and  which  the  povcniment,  could  they 
have  elicited  sufficient  evidence,  would  most  willingly 
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have  inflicted;  but  he  was  by  no  means  cored  of  Ms 
aflection  for  the  exiled  family,  and  before  two  years 
had  elapsed  he  was  employed  as  an  agent  to  brinjj 
up  6000  holh  of  oatmeal,  to  l>e  jjiven  to  the  Kin<; 
of  Sweden  as  the  hire  or  the  reward  for  his  scttinjj 
the  Pretender  upon  the  Brilii>h  throne.  Of  all  the 
attempts  nuuie  by  the  party  in  its  despair  this  was 
certainly  the  most  singular;  yet  he  seems  to  have 
embarked  in  it  with  that  ardour  which  marked  his 
character,  and  he  contrived  to  obtain  from  the  Earl 
of  Eglinton  the  offer  of  3000  guineas  towards  its 
accomplishment.  It  was  soon,  however,  found  to 
be  a  project  which  could  not  be  carrietl  into  eflfcct. 
He  narrowly  escaped  being  involved  in  the  afitiir  of 
Glcnshid,  and  when  the  Spanish  battalion  was 
bcoii^t  to  Edinbaigh,  he  supplied  the  commander, 
Don  Nicolas,  with  what  money  he  wanted  till  he 
coold  be  supplied  with  bills  from  the  Spani:>h  am- 
bassador in  Holland,  telling  him,  at  the  same  tmic, 
that  "it  was  unkind  in  him  to  allow  himself  to  be 
straitened,  when  he  knew  the  king,  for  whose 
cause  he  sufiered,  had  so  many  friends  in  town  that 
would  cheerfully  assist  him." 

In  1718  the  Pretender  commenced  a  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Lockhart,  which  cuntinueii  with  little 
interruption  till  1727,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  government,  by  what  means  has  never  been  fully 
explained,  though  most  probably  it  was  in  conae- 
qucnce  of  a  dispute  Mr.  Lockhart  had  got  into  with 
the  F^piscopal  college  resjjccting  the  election  of  a 
bishop  of  the  name  of  (jillon,  whose  ordination  was 
keenly  opposed  by  a  luiniber  of  the  prcslnters,  who 
objectcil  to  the  nomination  that  had  been  made  of 
him  by  the  Prcten<i(  r,  as  unduly  influenced  by  Lx)ck- 
hart,  who  for  a  number  of  yean  had  been  the  onlv 
channel  through  which  thejr  communicated  with 
their  exiled  prirfce.  Many  meetings  were  held,  and 
much  rancour  displayed  on  the  subject,  by  the  en- 
raged [iiL'stiyters,  who  threatened  the  consequences 
of  the  rebellion,  in  which  most  of  the  parties  were 
implicated,  if  the  consecration  was  persisted  in.  The 
bitterness  of  the  disputants  made  it  impossible  for 
than  to  be  secret:  the  whole  came  before  the  public, 
and  the  government  being  masters  of  the  channel  of 
communication,  the  earliest  packet  transmitted  to 
I.ockhart  wa^  u  aitt.-<i  for  aiui  sent  to  I^jnilon.  (Jrdcr^ 
were  immediately  seat  to  seize  Strahan,  a  merchant 
in  Leith  towliom  the  packet  had  been  directed,  and, 
voder  a  strong  guard  of  dragoons,  to  send  him  to 
London.  Before  setting  out,  however,  he  was  well 
instructed  how  to  conduct  himself,  supplied  with 
money  by  Lockhart  and  the  Earls  of  Kincardine  and 
DundonnM,  with  the  assurance  that  if  he  Ixjhaved 
with  firmness,  nothing  could  lie  brought  legally  home 
to  him,  while  his  family  in  the  meantime  should  be 
carefully  seen  to,  and  he  himself  woidd  gain  honour 
1^  the  incident.   Wanvnts  were  at  the  same  time 

issued  for  the  appreheniioil  of  Mr.  I.ockhart  and 
Mr.  C.'orsar,  one  of  his  friends.  The  latter  was  a]i- 
prehcniied  at  (ilanimis,  but  tlie  former,  takinj;  the 
alarm,  clTccted  his  escape  into  Durham,  where  he 
remained  in  the  house  of  a  friend  till  the  8lh  of  April, 
when  he  sailed  for  Dort,  where  he  arrived  in  safety. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  the  Pretender,  through 
Lord  Inverness,  stating  the  circumstances  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  and  that  he  was  waitiiit^  his  master's 
commands  before  tln.iHy  resolving  how  to  disimsc  of 
himself.  In  the  meantime  he  met  Lord  North  and 
Grey  at  Dnissels,  who  had  alto  been  under  the  neces- 
id^  of  leaving  hJs  native  country  for  dabbling  in  the 
aRairs  of  the  Pretender,  and  was  thus  fiir  on  his  way 

to  the  court  of  that  pcr^onarjc,  where  he  hopcil  to  he 
trusted  with  the  management  of  his  affairs,  which, 
te  the  hendt  of  Coknel  Hqr  •nd  Jaines  Muiiiy 


(created  Lords  Inverness  and  Dunbar),  were  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  fallen  into  disorder,  pressing 
at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Lockhart  should  accom- 
pany him,  .m  i  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
while  he  attended  to  those  of  England.  Lockhart, 
however,  would  not  approach  the  court  of  the  Pre- 
tender without  his  orders,  shrewdly  suspecting  that 
James  was  too  fond  of  the  Lady  Inveniess,  who 
was  Lord  Dunl)ar's  sister,  to  part  permanently  with 
either  of  the  three.  The  Lord  North  and  Grey  pro- 
ceeded  to  his  destination,  but  found,  instead  of  the 
premiership  which  he  expected,  .-in  appointment  pro- 
vided for  tiini  in  the  army  of  Spain,  with  w  hich  he 
was  obliged  to  be  content.  Inverness  had  been 
nominally  superseded  by  Sir  John  Graham,  who  pro* 
posed  the  most  flattering  terms  to  Lockhart;  but  the 
former  was  still  first  in  tne  Pretender's  affection,  and, 
alon^^  with  Dunbar,  held  the  entire  management  of 
his  counsels,  which  were,  and  had  long  been,  very 
far  from  what  the  latter  gentleman  wished.  By  their 
advice,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  own  feelings,  the 
Pretender  no  sooner  heard  of  the  deBtb  of  George  I. 
than  he  left  Bologna  for  Lorrain  in  the  greatest  haste, 
intending  to  put  himself  at  the  heaaof  the  High- 
landers, and  with  their  assistance  conquer  and  M  cure 
the  throne  of  the  three  kingdoms;  a  similar  project 
to  that  whidl  Us  son  attempted  in  the  year  1745. 
A  messenger  was  sent  to  consult  Lockhart,  who, 
astoniiheaat  the  folly  of  the  nroposal,  assured  the 
Pretender  that  it  wouU  prove  the  ruin  of  himself  and 
all  his  friends,  and  would  deprive  him  of  the  power 
of  ever  a^jaiii  renewing  the  attempt.  More  wise  than 
his  son  upon  a  like  occasion  he  accepted  the  advice, 
and  returned  to  Avignon.  Lockhart  tendered  him 
afterwards  some  long  letters  containing  very  good 
advices,  with  which  he  probably  had  tittle  hope  that 
he  would  comply,  and  leaniing,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1728,  that  his  friends  the  Duke  of  Arg)!c, 
Lor'l  lliiy,  and  Duncan  Lorljcs,  then  lord-advocate 
for  .Scotland,  had  procured  him  liberty  to  return  and 
to  live  at  home  onmolesletl,  he  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  (loine  SO,  nothing  beinff  required  of  him  but 
his  simple  promise  that  he  would  live  in  pence.  He 
w.is,  however,  required  to  fjo  by  the  way  (rf  London, 
and  to  return  thanks  personally  to  George  IL,  who 
was  now  in  possessicin  of  the  throne.  "  This,"  he 
s.iys,  "did  not  go  well  down  with  me,  and  was  what 
1  would  most  gladly  have  avoide<l ;  but  there  was  no 
eviting  of  it;  and  as  others,  whose  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  king  was  never  doulited,  had  often  pre> 
ceded  me  on  such  like  occasions,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  bowing  my  knee  to  Haal,  now  that  1  was 
in  the  house  of  Kimmon."  Having  performed  this 
piece  of  unwilling  suluuission,  he  returned  to  his 
family  in  1728,  evidently  in  despair  of  furthering  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  so  long  exerted  himself,  and 
determined  to  redgn  all  connection  with  politics. 
Of  his  after-history  we  have  been  unable  to  icam 
more  than  that  he  was  slain  in  a  <luel  on  December  1 7, 
1731,  having  entere  1  the  llfsy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

lie  was  married  on  the  13th  of  April,  1697,  to 
Euphemia  Montgomery,  third  daughter  of  Alexander, 
ninth  Earl  of  I^linton,  by  his  first  wife^  Mai;pret, 
daughter  of  William  Lord  Ctehrane,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Dundonald.  He  had  seven  sons  and  eight  daugh- 
ters. His  eldest  son  George,  possessing  somewhat 
of  the  prudent  foresii^ht  of  his  Mtlicr,  delivered  him- 
self up  in  the  year  1746  to  Sir  John  Cope,  the  day 
after  tne  battle  of  GhMsmnir,  and  was  for  a  consider- 
able tine  a  prisoner  at  la^ge  in  Enghind.  His 
grandson  George  continued  with  Chanes  till  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  CiiHnrlen.  nftrr  which  he  escaped 
to  the  Continent,  and  died  an  exile  at  Paris  some  few 

months  before  Ua  Arthe^  in  the  year  1761. 
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As  Rii  author  Mr.  Ix>ckhart  is  taMeA  to  rery 
coiudderable  praise.  His  memoin  ooacemii^  the 
•flairs  of  Scotland,  and  liis  commentaries,  though 
ndther  so  clear  nor  so  impartial  as  ooald  be  wished, 
are  yet  valuable  materials  for  history,  and  throw 
very  c  'n-.l  Itralilc  hghl  both  uix>n  the  indivi  lu.il 
c!i.vra^ifr>  an  1  tianvictions  of  those  times.  And  Ins 
register  of  letters  is  still  more  interesting,  as  givini,' 
US  not  only  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  but  the 
acts  tltemaelveik  of  the  Jacobites  of  the  period.  His 
memoirs  were  siineptitioiulv  pabUshed  dariog  his 
lifetime,  by  a  friend  to  whom  he  nad  lent  them,  and  a 
key  to  the  names  (given  in  t!u-  published  volume  in 
initials)wasafterwardscireulatLMl.  He  left  his  papers 
Caielully  concealed,  \s  nh  instmctinns  l>>  his  heir  to 
abstain  from  publi&hing  ihein  till  the  vcar  17^0;  but 
the  connection  of  hja  giudbott  wiUk  Uie  rebellion  of 
1745  rendering  thdr  appeaimoe  cm  then  inexpe- 
dieni;  they  lay  unnoticed,  nnt^  at  tho  icqnest  of 
Coont  Lockhait,  tbqr  were  edited  bj  Mr.  Anthonjr 
Anfrere  in  1817. 

\Vc  have  oidy  to  aiM,  that  in  private  life  his  char- 
acter seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  amiable,  and 
he  enjoyetl  in  a  high  ilcgree  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  contrariety  of  their  political 
piindpleii  of  the  best  and  wisest  pahUc  OUUI  «f  his 
age— DuioMi  Forbes  of  Cnlloden. 

LOCKnART.  John  C.  i  nsnv  .  This  distinguished 
miseclLincuus  writer,  who  occupied  so  high  a  station 
in  the  tribunal  of  literary  criticism,  was  bom  at  Glas- 

Siw,  and,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  the  year  1793. 
»  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Lockhart,  who  for 
Marly  fifty  yean  was  minister  of  the  ColU^e  or 
BtacUrlai^  Choreh,  Glasgow,  will  not  soon  be  for. 
got  by  the  deni/ens  of  that  good  city,  not  only  on 
account  tjfhis  piety  and  worth,  but  also  hisremarkalile 
wit  and  extreme  absence  of  mimi — two  tiualitics 
which  are  seldom  found  united  in  the  same  character. 
The  stories  with  which  Glaseow  ^  Still  life  of  the 
worthy  doctor's  occasional  (KilinonSDeaB,  and  the 
•aansii^  mistakes  and  blnndm  it  occasioned,  are 
even  riaier  than  those  of  Dominie  Samson ;  for,  when 
he  awoke  from  his  dream,  be  could  either  laugh  with 
the  laughers,  or  turn  the  lau^h  a^^.iinst  them  il  neces- 
SATy:  lint  his  remarkable  powers  of  sarcasm,  as 
well  as  his  creative  talents  in  embellishing  an  amus- 
ing story,  were  so  strictly  under  the  control  of  reli- 
gious principle  and  amiable  fedhlgi  that  he  would 
often  atop  short  when  aensitiveoess  was  likely  to  be 
woonded,  or  the  strictness  of  truth  ▼iolated.  It 
would  have  hccn  well  if  the  same  powers  which 
were  so  conspicuous  m  hi-,  talentol  son  had  been 
alw.i\    kept  under  the  s,uiie  coercion. 

Ol"  this  amiable  divine  John  Gibson  Lockhart  was 
the  second  son,  and  the  eldest  by  a  second  marriage, 
his  mother  having  been  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
(Ubeoo,  one  of  the  ministeis  of  Edinboigh.  At  an 
eariy  age  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  with  such  success,  that  he  received  one 
of  its  richest  tokens  of  approval  in  a  .Snell  exhibition 
to  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  could  prosecute, 
with  increased  facilities,  those  classical  studies  to 
which  he  was  most  addicted;  and  in  a  short  time  he 
took  a  high  station  as  an  accomplished  linguist,  even 
•moagthestndenuof  OxibnL  His  studies  at  Baliol 
CoUqEe,  which  were  directed  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  were  followed  by  a  continental  tour;  and,  on 
returning  to  Scotland,  he  was  calleil  to  the  Scottish 
bar  in  IS  16.  It  wa^  s<x)n  evident,  however,  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  win  fame  or  fortune  by  the  profes- 
sion of  an  advocate.  He  lacked,  indeed,  that  power 
without  which  all  legal  attainments  are  useless  to  a 
barrister— hecooldnotmakenspeedi.  Accotdiogly, 


when  he  rose  to  speak  on  a  case,  his  first  sentence 
was  only  a  plunge  into  the  mud;  while  all  that  fol> 
lowed  was  bat  a  straggle  to  get  out  of  it.    Had  the 

matter  depended  upon  writine,  we  can  judge  how  it 
would  have  gone  otherwise;  bad  it  even  depended 
on  j)ictorial  j  lc.-iding,  he  would  have  been  the  must 
IK-rsu.asivc  ol  silent  orators,  for,  during  the  course  of 
a  trial,  his  pen  was  usually  employed,  not  in  taking 
notes,  but  sketching  caricatures  of  the  proceedings, 
the  drollery  of  which  would  have  overcome  both 
indge  and  jury.  As  it  was,  he  became  n  briefless 
Dairister,  and  paced  the  boards  of  I*ariiament  Hoose 
iliscussing  with  his  equally  luckless  brethren  the 
p.-LsNing  questions  of  politics  and  literarj'  tn'.ie.-tn. 
He  made  a  liappy  allu>ion  to  this  strange  piof-  -1  iiial 
infirmity  at  a  dinner  which  was  given  by  his  friends 
in  Edinburgh,  on  his  departure  to  assume  the  chai^ 
of  the  QuMierJv  Xeutw.  He  attempted  to  addrem 
them,  and  broke  down  as  usual,  bat  covered  his 
retreat  with,  "Gentlemen,  you  know  that  if  I  ooold 
speak  we  would  not  have  lieen  here." 

In  Mr.  l>ockharl's  case  it  was  the  less  to  1>c  re- 
gretted that  he  was  not  likely  to  win  his  wav  to  the 
honours  of  a  silk  gown,  as  he  had  already  found  a 
more  agreeable  and  eqiudly  distinguishing  sphere  oi 
action.  He  devoted  mmsMf  to  literature,  and  liteiac 
ture  adopted  him  for  her  own.  He  had  already 
made  attempts  in  periodical  writing,  and  the  favoor 
with  which  his  contributions  wore  rerauli-d  en- 
couraged his  choice  and  confirme<l  h.iin  m  author'^hip. 
A  ni(ire  settled  course  of  exertion  was  opened  u\i  tor 
him  in  1S17,  the  year  after  he  had  passed  as  advocate, 
by  the  establishment  of  Ji/achtM>4)a's  Mtgaune.  Of 
this  distinguished  periodical  he  Iwwanr,  with  John 
Wilson,  the  principal  oootrfbotor;  and  now  it  was 
that  tlie  whole  torrent  of  thought,  which  the  bar 
may  have  ke]it  in  check,  burst  forth  in  full  prolusion. 
Ek>quence,  and  wit,  and  learning  distiiigui>heii  his 
numerous  articles,  and  imparted  a  prevailing  character 
to  the  work  which  it  long  after  retained;  out  unfor- 
tunately with  these  attnctive  qualities  there  was 
often  mingled  a  causticity  of  sarcasm  and  fiereenem 
of  censure  that  engendered  hatred  and  strife,  and  at 
last  led  to  blotxlshed.  But  into  this  painfiil  topic  we 
have  no  wi-.h  to  enter;  and  the  unhappy  termination 
of  his  quarrel  with  the  author  of  ram  I  uiiid  and 
Pans  Ket'isited,  may  as  well  be  allowed  to  sleep  in 
oblivion.  It  is  more  pleasing  to  turn  to  his  retort 
JjetUn  if  Mit  Kinsfolk,  a  wonderful  series  of  eloquent, 
vigorous,  and  truthful  sketches,  embodying  the  dis- 
ting\iishcd  men,  in  almost  ever)-  dcpaitment,  oy  whom 
Scotland  was  at  that  period  distinguished  above 
ever)'  other  nation.  Not  a  few,  at  the  appearance  ol 
this  his  first  separate  work,  were  loud  111  their  outcrj* 
against  the  author,  not  only  as  a  partial  delineator, 
but  an  invader  of  the  privacies  of  life  and  character; 
but  now  that  years  have  elapsed,  and  that  the  liviiw 
men  whom  he  so  minutely  depicted  have  paaieid 
away  from  the  world,  the  condemnation  has  been 
reversed,  and  the  resentment  been  superseded  by 
gratitude.  How  could  wc  otherwise  have  possessed 
such  a  ^-aluable  picture-gallery  of  the  great  of  the 
past  generation?  All  this  Sir  "Walter  Scott  fully 
appreciateil  when  he  thus  wrote  to  the  author  of 
PeUf's  Letters  in  1819:— "What  an  aoqnisitioo  it 
would  have  been  to  vtx  gsnenl  information  to  have 
had  such  a  work  written,  I  do  not  say  fifty,  but  even 
five-aiid-twenty  years  a^jo;  and  how  much  of  grave 
and  gay  mi^'ht  then  have  been  preserved,  as  it  were, 
in  aml>er.  which  h.ne  now  mouldered  away  !  When 
1  think  that,  at  an  age  not  much  younger  than  }'Ours, 
1  knew  Black,  Ferguson,  Roliertson,  Eiskine,  Adam 
Smith,  John  Home,  &c  &&,  and  at  last  saw  Boras, 
I  can  appredsle  better  than  any  one  the  value  of  & 
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work  which,  like  this,  would  have  hamlcd  thciTi 
dowa  to  p>j>,tcrity  in  llicir  living  colours." 

It  was  in  May,  tliat  Lockhart  first  formed 

that  acquaintanceship  with  Sir'Widter  Scott  which 
so  materially  influenced  the  coonc  of  bii  after«lifit. 
The  introductkm  to  the  "Great  Uoknown**  took 
plicc  in  Ktlinbai]|^  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Home 
Lirummond  of  Ulair-Drummond,  where  a  small  hut 
select  party  was  assembled;  and  Scott,  who  under- 
Stood  that  Mr.  L<x:khart  had  but  lately  returned 
from  a  tow  in  Cemiany,  held  with  him  an  amusing 
coiwcflwtloii  on  Goethe  and  Gcnnan  literature.  This 
introdactioii  soon  ri{)cned  into  an  Intimacy,  in  which 
Miu  Scott  became  a  priiicij-al  personage,  as  a  mar- 
riage treaty,  with  tiu-  conturrciKc  of  all  parlies,  was 
settled  so  e  irly  a>  t!ie  Kchru  iry  of  i820.  On  the 
apih  of  April  the  marriage  took  place  at  Edinburgh, 
and  Sir  Walter,  who  was  the  worshipper  aa  well  as 
veoorder  of  good  old  Scottish  fishions,  caused  the 
wedding  U>  oe  held  in  the  evening,  and  "gave  a 
jolly  supper  afterwards  to  all  the  friends  and  con- 
nections of  the  young  couple."  Mr.  Lockhart  and 
liii  bride  took  up  their  aiio  ie  at  the  little  cottage  of 
Chiefjwo<xi,  about  two  miles  from  Abbolsford,  which 
became  their  Usual  ^ununcr  residence — and  thither 
Sir  Waiter,  when  inundated  by  sight^aeen  and  hero- 
worshippers,  was  occasionally  gflad  to  escape,  that 
he  might  breathe  in  a  tranquil  atmosi>hcrc,  and  write 
a  chapter  or  two  of  the  novel  that  miylit  be  on  hand, 
to  despatch  to  the  craving  press  in  Edinburgh. 
These  were  happy  visits,  that  sp^^ke  of  no  coming 
doud;  "the  clatter  of  Sibyl  Grey's  hoofs  the  yelp- 
iiw  of  Moataid  and  Spice,  and  his  own  joyous  shout 
mrevdlUe  under  our  wrindows,  were  the  signal  that 
he  h.i  l  hur>t  his  toils,  and  meant  for  that  day  to 
'take  tii>  ea>.e  in  his  inn.'  ( )ii  ilc^jending  he  was  lo 
be  found  seated  with  all  his  dogs  and  ours  about 
him,  under  a  spreading  ash  that  overshadowed  half 
the  bank  between  the  cottage  and  the  brook,  point- 
ing the  edge  of  his  woodman's  axe  for  himself,  and 
listening  to  Tom  Purdie's  lecture  touching  the  plan- 
tatio'i  tliat  most  needed  thinning."  l!y  the  year  1S37 
how  completely  all  thii  had  terminated!  In  the 
last  volume  of  the  Life  0/ Sir  li'a/(cr  S'-pf/,  Lockhart 
thus  closes  the  description:  "  Death  has  laid  a  heavy 
hand  upon  that  circle  as  happy  a  circle,  I  believe, 
as  ever  met.  Bright  eyes  now  closed  in  dust,  gay 
voices  for  ever  silenced,  seem  to  haunt  me  as  I  write. 

She  whom  I  may  now  sadly  record  as, 
next  to  Sir  Walter  himself,  the  chief  ornament  and 
delight  at  all  those  simple  meetings — she  to  whose 
love  1  owed  my  own  place  in  them — Scott's  eldest 
dau^iter,  the  one  of  aft  bia  children  who  in  coonten* 
ance,  mind,  and  manners  most  resembled  himself, 
and  who  indeed  was  as  like  in  all  things  as  a  gentle 
innocent  woman  can  ever  be  to  a  great  man,  deeply 
trie<l  ami  skillcil  in  the  struggles  and  perjilexities  of 
active  life — she,  too,  is  no  more."  In  December, 
1831,  John  Hugh  Lockhart,  the  Master  Hugh  Little- 
John  of  the  Tola  of  a  Grandfather,  died,  and  in  1853 
Lockhart's  only  surviving  son,  Walter  Scott  Lock- 
hart .Scott,  leaving  no  remains  of  the  family  except 
a  dau^liii  r,  (Jti.ulntte,  married  in  .'\ugust,  1847,  to 
James  Kobert  Hopc-Sluart,  who  succeeded  to  the 
catate  of  Abbot«ford.  In  this  way  the  represen- 
tativei  of  both  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  John  Lock- 
halt  hare  terminated  in  Monica,  the  only  surviving 
child  of  Hope-Scott  of  Abbotiford. 

Irving  this  domestic  narrative,  so  full  of  happi- 
ness, ilisa;'i!'>i:itinLiil.  and  sorrow,  we  glailly  turn  to 
the  bterary  life  of  John  Gibson  I-ockhart.  After  the 
publication  of  Ptter's  Letters,  his  j>cn  was  in  con- 
stant operation;  and  notwithstanding  the  laige  circle 
of  MiQiMintaiice  to  which  ^^j*  maniage  introdnoed 


him,  and  the  engagements  it  entailed  upon  lum,  he 
not  only  continucti  hi->  re,.;ul.u  supji'ii  -  10  /u.ui-. 
•wood's  Magazine,  but  pro<iuced  several  separate 
works, with  a  fertility  that  seemed  to  have  caught  its 
inapiiatioa  ftom  the  ttoimple  of  his  fiither4n-kir. 
The  fint  of  these  was  Valeriiu,  one  of  the  roost 

classical  talcs  flescriptivc  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the 
manners  of  its  people,  «hich  the  English  lani^uage 
has  as  yet  embo<iicd.  After  this  came  Atiiu'i  JUiur, 
a  tale  which,  in  spite  of  its  impossible  termination, 
so  opposed  to  all  Scottish  canon-law,  abounds  with 
the  deepest  touches  of  genuine  lieeUng  as  well  as 
descriptive  powcT.  The  next  was  iA^/mitf  ZteA^jr, 
a  three-vokiined  novel,  in  which  he  largely  brought 
forward  his  reminiscences  of  student  life  at  Oxford, 
and  the  town-and-gown  affrays  with  which  it  was 
enlivened.  The  last  of  this  .series  of  novels  was 
Matthew  IVuM,  which  fiUly  sustained  the  high  char- 
acter of  iu  predeoeiioEk  It  will  alwavs  happen  bi 
the  Htetary  worid,  that  when  a  critfcaf  censor  and 

sharp  reviewer  ]Mits  forth  a  separate  work  of  his  own, 
it  will  fare  like  the  tub  thrown  overl>oard  to  the 
teiuler  mercies  of  the  whale:  the  enemies  he  has 
raised,  an<l  the  wrath  he  has  provoked,  have  now 
found  thrir  legitimate  object,  and  the  stinging  cea- 
suics  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  worits  of  onhmwn 
sore  to  recoO  with  tenfold  aererfty  upon  hit  ows* 
And  thus  it  fared  with  I.ockhart's  productions;  the 
incognito  of  their  author  was  easily  jicnetralol,  and 
a  thuixler  shower  of  angry  criticism  followe<l.  But 
this  hostile  feeling  having  lasted  its  time  has  died 
a  natural  death,  and  the  rising  generation,  who 
cannot  enter  into  the  feuds  of  their  fathers,  regard 
these  writings  with  a  more  jmt  appreciation  of  their 
excellence.  After  a  short  interval  Lockhart  came 
forth  in  a  new  character,  by  his  translations  from  the 
Spanish  Ballads :  and  such  was  the  classical  taste, 
melody  of  versification,  and  rich  command  of  lan- 
guage which  these  translations  evinced,  that  the 
regret  was  general  that  he  had  not  been  more  ex- 
clusively a  jKiet,  instead  of  a  student  and  author  in 
miscellaneous  literature.  His  next  jiroduclions  were 
in  the  department  of  biography,  in  which  he  gave 
an  earnest  of  his  fitness  to  be  the  literary  executor 
and  historian  of  his  iUustriotu  father-in-law — these 
were  the  Life  of  Robert  Bmrmt,  which  appeared  in 
ConstahUs  Miseellany:  and  the  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  which  was  published  in  Murray s  ramify 
Library. 

The  varied  attainments  of  Mr.  I-ockhart,  and  the 
distinction  he  had  won  in  so  many  different  depart- 
ments of  authorship,  obtained  for  him,  at  the  close 
of  1825,  a  situation  of  no  ordinary  responsibility. 
This  was  the  editorship  of  the  Quarterfy  Review^  the 
great  champion  of  Toryism,  when  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  Toryism  were  no  longer  in  the  ascendant, 
and  which  were  now  reduced  to  a  hard  battle,  as 
much  for  life  itself  as  for  victory  and  conquest.  It 
was  no  ovdiMiy  merit  that  could  have  won  such  a 
tiddidi  eievatian  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  Lockhart 
gladly  accepted  the  perilous  honour,  linked,  however, 
as  it  was  with  the  alternatives  of  fame  and  emolu- 
ment; and  for  twcnty-i  i:;l;t  years  he  <!isch;iri;eil  i!s 
duties  through  the  goo<l  and  evil  report  with  which 
they  were  accompanied.  In  his  case,  as  might  be 
exfMccted,  the  latter  prevailed,  aixi  the  angnr  com- 
plaints or  scarified  authors  were  loudly  swelled  \n 
the  outcries  of  a  political  paiy  now  grown  into  full 
strength  and  activity.  With  the  justice  or  the  un- 
reasonableness of  these  complaints  we  have  nothing 
to  do;  but  it  s|>enks  highly  for  the  able  management 
of  Lockhart,  that  in  s|nte  of  such  opposition,  the 
Remem  continued  to  maiotaia  the  hign  literary  and 
tntcUectml  dhacMtcr  of  its  eadier  jean.  During 
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the  latter  yean  of  lib  llfis  his  health  was  greatly  im- 

|)airc(!;  but  for  tliis  !iis  iiiti-llfctuil  exiTtiiitis,  ns  wt-U 
as  family  calamities  and  hcrcavcnieiits,  will  sutTi- 
cicntly  account.  In  ihv  ^ui-.wnrr  :>{  1S53  he  resigned 
his  editorship  of  the  Quarterly  Review^  and  spent  the 
following  winter  in  Italy;  but  the  malldifli  under 
which  be  UbaurecL  although  aamaged  for  a  tioie, 
ctme  back  with  doable  Vudenoe  after  his  return 
bome,  and  he  died  at  Abbofsford,  which  had  become 
the  scat  of  his  son-in-law,  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1854. 

Although  not  directly  enumerated  in  the  list  of  his 
authorship,  the  ablest,  the  widest  Icnown,  and  pro- 
bably the  most  enduring  of  all  Lockhart's  produc- 
tions) will  here  naturally  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Who,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  range 
6i  educated  society,  has  failed  to  perose  his  Life  of 
Siott,  or  will  furgcl  the  iniprc-ssii>:is  it  ]irn(h)cc<f? 
But  even  here,  toi),  llic  angry  objections  with  wiiich 
Peter  s  letters  to  bis  Kutsfolk  was  cncountcretl,  were 
revived  with  tenfold  bitterness,  and  the  charges  of 
violated  confidence^  unaeoessanr  exposure,  or  vain- 
glorious adulation,  wne  lalaea,  acoordine  to  the 
mood  of  each  dissatisfied  complainer.  But  ooald  a 
more  perfect  and  complete  picture  of  the  whole  miricl 
of  Sir  Waller  Scolt,  in  all  it&  greatness  and  defecU>, 
have  been  better  or  even  otherwise  prodnced? 

LOGKHAHT,  S I R  William,  of  Lee,  an  eminent 
itatesaian  under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  was 
the  third  son  of  Sir  James  Lockbatt  of  Lee,  by  Mar- 

tha,  daughter  of  Douglas  of  Mordingston.  He  was 
born  in  thi  year  1621,  and  received  the  earlier  part 
of  his  education  in  .Scotlan<l.  whence  he  proceeded 
to  some  one  of  the  usual  seminaries  in  Holland.  He 
did  not  long  remain  in  that  counlr}',  but  after  visit- 
ing Scotland  for  a  short  period,  joined  the  French 
army  as  a  votunteer,  and  so  far  distii^ished  himself 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  tiie  queen-moiher,  who 
procured  for  him  a  pair  of  coIouts.'  He  subsequently 
accompanied  Ix)rd  William  Hamilton  to  Scotland, 
and  acce|>ted  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  that  nobleman's  rcgitncnt. 

In  the  course  of  his  military  duty  he  was  introduced 
to  Charles  I.,  at  his  svnrcsMMr  to  tlie  Scottish  army 
before  Newark.  He  was  on  this  occasion  luiigbted, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  to  negotiate  for  the 
■Uety  of  the  Maripiis  ol  Morctoii.  Having  joined 
in  the  enterprise  of  tlio  I'ukc  of  Hamilton  called  the 
Engagement,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  tlie  unfortun- 
ate action  at  Preston,  and,  after  remaining  a  year  in 
custody  at  Newcastle,  regainctl  his  liberty  at  the 
serious  cost  (at  that  period)  ofZiooa  Having  at- 
tached himself  to  the  hooie  of  HamQtoo,  he  neces- 
sarily  attracted  the  jealous  notice  of  the  rival  noble- 
man Ar^'vle,  and  on  several  occasions  subsequent 
to  the  arrival  of  Charles  II.  in  Scotland,  sufT.  lesl, 
through  Its  influence,  a  degree  of  contumely  Irom  llie 
king,  which  roused  his  haughty  spirit  to  exclaim 
that  "  Nu  king  u|Kin  earth  should  use  him  in  that 
manner."  But  while  he  did  not  conceiTe  that  he 
should  salfer  the  insulu  of  a  king  with  more  patience 
than  those  of  any  ot1>er  man,  his  private  ieeling  to- 
wards the  nominal  head  of  tlic  government  dirl  not 
interfere  w  ith  his  duty  to  hi^  countp.-,  and  his  .services 
to  the  cause  he  liad  adopted  as  the  In-st.  He  re- 
mained an  officer  in  Charles'  army,  and  his  regiment 
was  distinguiahed  for  its  services  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  The  caose  of  monarchy  being  now  sop- 
pressed  in  both  ends  of  the  Island,  he  remained  for 
two  years  in  retirement;  but  weary  of  keeping  in 
dormancy  powers  which  he  w.is  aware  might  distin- 
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Pilsh  him  in  the  service  of  the  state,  he  repaired  tO 
ondon,  and  wa.s  welcomed  by  the  l'r')?cctor,  who 
never  ]iermitte<l  a  man  of  Lockhart's  powers  to  re- 
main unwillingly  idle.  From  which  side  the  ad- 
vances were  made  appears  not  to  be  known;  it  was 
probaUy  from  that  of  IxKkhart.  This  step  is  the 
more  snsprisiag  as  he  had  bdonjg^  to  thiU  party  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterians  whidi  used  to  regard 
monarchy  with  most  respect  On  the  i8th  of  May, 
1652,  he  was  ajipointen  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  administration  of  justice  in  Sco'.land,  and  in 
1654  the  Protector  gave  him  one  of  his  nieces  in 
marriage,'  and  raised  him  to  the  possession  of  the 
highest  political  influence  in  the  land.  In  1654  and 
1^6  he  represented  the  shire  of  Lanark  in  Crorn* 
well's  parliaments.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of 
the  trustees  for  dfsposiiur  of  the  forieited  estates  of 
the  royalists,  and  a  member of  the  Protector's  privy- 
council  fur  Scotland. 

On  the  14th  December,  1655,  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  from  England  to  Louis  XIV.;  a  dotv 
which,  at  that  dangerous  period,  when  the  BrItiaB 
government  was  acknowledged  abroad  only  from  its 
strength,  was  eminently  calcniated  to  brines  out  the 
peculiar  energies  of  his  mind.  He  did  no!  proceed 
on  his  mission  until  April,  1656;*  a  circumstance 
wliicii  prol>al)K  accounts  iiir  Ins  h.iviu;.;  •.;!!  lor  Lanark 
during  that  year.  The  character  both  of  the  govern- 
ment and  its  servant  quickly  secured  rcsj^>cct.  "He 
was,"  savs  Clarendon,  "received  with  great  solem* 
nity,  and  was  a  man  «  great  address  in  treaty,  and 
had  a  nwrvelloos  credit  and  power  with  the  Cardinal 
Mazarine."*  His  countryman  Burnet,  who  probably 
knew  him  better,  says,  "  He  was  both  a  wise  and 
gallant  man,  calm  and  virtuous,  and  one  that  earned 
the  generosities  of  friendship  very  far.  He  was 
made  governor  of  Dunkirk  and  ambassador  at  the 
same  time.  But  he  told  me  that  when  he  was  sent 
afterwards  ambassador  by  King  Cfaaries,  he  found 
he  had  nothing  of  that  regard  tnat  was  paid  him  in 
Cromwell's  time."*  Ho  arrived  at  Dieppe  on  the 
24th  of  .April,  and  was  received  with  ail  the  civic 
honours  which  the  town  could  In'stow.*  .\n  alliance 
with  France  in  opposition  to  Spain,  and  indeed  any- 
thing resembling  amity  towards  the  former  nation, 
was  considered  an  anomaly  tn  the  British  constitn* 
tion,  resembling  an  inftaction  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  measure,  ahhough  it  was  boldly  undertaken 
and  successfully  exccute<l,  has  met  the  reprobation 
of  historians,  whose  simple  statement  of  its  impolicy 
and  folly  is  embraced  in  the  terms,  "An  alliance 
between  Great  Britain  and  France."  But  the  union 
was  an  act  of  almost  diplomatic  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  Protector,  from  the  alliance  (as  it  was 
tenned)  of  Spain  with  the  exiled  Charles;  and  with 

*  IT  I  ti  I  a  calh  till  nhica  "BiiWaa  Tr— r-  "  Noble  thiahs 
the  lady  whom  Loddiatt  BMffied  was  probaUy  a  daughter  of 
DeiboraUKb,  becnoe  Secretary  I'hurloc  writes  to  Lockhan. 
"  H.  H.  (me  PhtUctar)  doe  vcrj'  much  rejoice  to  hear  that  yuiir 
lady  U  in  away  «f  leomry.ana  so  doth  Gcnenl  Deslxmiagil, 
and  truly  ao  BMta  thaa  youn,**  Ac— ^«M«r  y  CwmmmUk 

ii.  J56.  ftfl^die  '  ihip|w 

conclusive : — 

CoLOKKi.  LocKMAKT  TO  SaomTaav'nwKLOB. 
"  When  I  had  th*  hoaotir  to  taka  laava  of  yoo.  I  had  yvm 

pcrmissinn  to  uivr  you  trouble  in  any  buaineM  wherein  I  wis 
fi'tic  trncJ  .  therefore  being  encaged  bjT  ajliclc<  "f  a^reemenl 
with  Gctier.il  Dr^l.rcwe  to  make  a  pureha.w  in  England  for  a 
xttlement  In  i  y  !c  and  her  children,  .•»nd  the  il;in.-  Wwi, 
elapsed,  by  which  time  I  was  bound  either  to  make  a  purchase, 
or  to  secure  SO  immIi  moanf  by  way  of  mortgage  upoa  laad  i* 
England.  I  am  **  "eM'^**  V"**  U> ^moveJwlMlgMW 

that  aflfair,"  Ae.  BdiataHsil,  Dceambw  astb,  itfss-— Ttaloins 

.S title  /'ii^ert,  iv.  341. 

/'kurliv,  iv,  f47,  73B.  •  Kittrry,  \\\,  iScv 
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whatever  idnctaace  tbe  FVendi  11M17  Intw  at  fint 
looked  upon  the  novelty,  Mazarine  Tound  himself 
assoctatea  with  a  government  whose  assistance  was 
oseful,  and  whose  enmity  nii};ht  Ix-  (i.-in;^'criius. 
From  the  influence  of  the  cleric  alone  was  any 

S (position  to  be  dreade*!.  "  I  have  receaved,"  says 
e  ambassador,  "many  civill  messa<;es  fromjpeisons 
of  honour  and  good  interest;  and  I  fynd  abo  that 
my  being  here  is  much  dislyked  by  others,  espedallie 
by  tbe  assembly  of  the  cleri,'y.  And,"  he  continues, 
in  the  maniK-r  of  ihc  period,  "I  shall  make  it  my 
cndeavcmr  tu  wait  upon  (Jad  for  his  dircclione  ami 
pr. »tecti' >iie,  and  shall  veric  hn'.c  trouble  mvstlt  with 
their  menaces,"  But  Lockhart  found  that  the 
French  were  at  least  lukewarm  in  asMting  the  vast 
designs  of  Cromwell,  and  that  thej  were  oattttally 
averse  to  be  the  mere  aoxillaries  of  their  natnru 
enemies,  in  subjecting  those  ncighlxj'.iniiL^  provinces 
which  had  often  called  forth  the  full  power  of  their 
arraies. 

Lockhart  accordingly  takes  many  occasions  to  ex- 
press the  discontent  of  his  eneigetic  temper  at  the 
interruptions  thrown  in  bis  mj.  Alluduur  to  the 
cardinal's  eoodnct  aboot  die  diapnte  whk:h  then 
divided  France,  he  says,  "So  soon  as  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  at  court,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
inform  myself  as  fully  as  sh.d!  1)0  possil)lc  f<ir  me,  of 
what  hath  passed  in  this  particular;  and  if  I  tind 
that  the  differences  betwixt  the  cardinal  and  the 
priooe  arc  in  any  (;ood  way  of  accommodatione,  I 
ahall  then  persuade  myself  that  the  cardinal  (what- 
ever pretences  be  hath  had  to  the  contnuv)  intends 
a  peace  with  Spayne  In  good  earnest,  and  hath  got 
over  the  greatest  nib  that  was  in  his  way:  for  in  his 
di-icourses  on  tliat  businesse,  1  foiuvl  that  the  re^.to- 
ration  of  the  prince  stuck  more  wiih  him  than  cither 
the  re-delivery  of  towns,  or  the  leaving  of  his  allye 
the  Portugal,  to  the  Spanyard's  mercy." '  And, 
probably  under  the  irritation  of  delay,  he  wrote  to 
SecretaryThurloe  in  June,  saying, "  I  beg  leave  to  dis- 
char;;e  my  conscience,  by  letting  you  know  that  I  am 
verie  much  convinced  th.at  his  highnesse  affairs  here 
doc  infinilelie  suffer  by  mismanagement.  They  lioc 
requyrc  the  addrcsse  of  a  hande  muche  more  happie 
than  myne;  and  therefore  sliall  humbly  beg,  that  you 
may  be  pleased  to  lett  his  highnesse  knowe  bow  much 
it  concerns  his  interest  heue  that  soom  other  penon  be 
employed,  whose  parts  and  experience  may  be  more 
suitable  to  this  trust  than  myne  are."'  But  Lockhart 
did  not  cither  give  up  his  commission  in  discontent, 
or  submit  to  be  dallie<l  with.  Towards  the  termina- 
tion of  the  year,  he  says  in  his  despatches,  "the 
audience  my  last  told  you  I  demanded  and  was  pro- 
niied,  hath  Iwen  defered  till  this  evening,  notwith- 
standing mjr  endeavours  to  the  contrary:  and  though 
It  lasted  from  six  o'clock  at  night  till  ten,  yet  I  can- 
not  say  I  had  much  satisfaction  in  it,  for  Mons.  Pe 
Lion  was  with  his  eminence  all  the  tyme,  and  by 
his  presence  necessitated  my  sylence  in  some  particu- 
lars, that,  if  I  had  had  the  honour  to  entertain  the 
cardinal  by  himself,  I  daist  have  ventured  upon. 
Howsoever,  finding  several  paitieulars,  formerly 
agreed  upon,  questioned,  and  others  abaohlteljr 
denyed,  I  was  guiltie  of  the  rudencssc  to  tell  his 
eminence  that  I  did  not  understand  such  proceedure 
in  businesse,  and  was  astonished  to  meet  so  unex- 
pected changes."'  Vmm  remonstrances  the  ambas- 
sador proceeded  to  threats.  It  w.as  the  determina- 
tion of  the  English  that  Manlyke  and  Dunkirk  should 
be  taken  and  left  in  their  hands;  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1657,  "Lockhart«''saya  Cbur* 
endon,  "  made  such  lively  instances  with  the  cardinal, 


and  complaints  of  their  breach  of  Mth,  and  sonae 

menaces  that  his  master  knew  where  to  find  a  mere 
punctual  friend,  that  .as  soon  as  they  had  taken  Mont- 
medy  and  St.  Venant,  the  army  ninrched  into 
Flanders:  and  though  the  season  of  the  year  was 
too  far  spent  to  engage  in  a  siege  before  Dunkirk, 
they  sat  down  before  Mardyke,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  tbe  most  diflicnit  part  of  the  work;  whidb 
being  reduced,  would  facilitate  the  other  ver^  much; 
and  that  fort  they  took,  and  delivered  it  mto  the 
hands  of  Reynolds,  with  an  obligation  'that  thejr 
would  besiqjc  Dunkirk  the  next  year,  and  make  it 
their  first  attempt.'"* 

Lockhart's  contests  for  the  interests  of  Britain  did 
not  terminate  after  the  capture  of  Mardyke:  heac* 
cosed  the  French  of  purposely  leaving  toe  town  un- 
defended, that  the  BritiA  might  be  compelled  to  rase 
the  fortifications,  and  gain  no  a<lvantngc  from  their 
captures,  while  they  weakened  the  enemies  of 
France.  lie  urged  Turcnne  to  proceed  immediately 
to  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  then  but  ill  defcntlcti,  ofTer- 
ing  for  the  service  5000  veterans  and  2000  recruits; 
but  he  had  to  watt  until  Jttoe»  1658,  ere  the  <lesign 
was  put  in  practice.  At  nds  edcbrated  siege  Loot- 
hart  commanded  the  British  foot,  with  which  he 
charged  and  routed  those  of  Spain.  "As  to  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk,"'  says  Ixird  Fouconbcrg,  "by  the 
little  discourse  I  have  had  with  the  Duke  de  Crequy, 
Chevalier  Gramniont,  and  others,  1  find  they  infinitely 
csteeme  my  Lord  Lockhart  for  his  courage,  care,  and 
enduring  the  fatigue  beyond  all  men  they  ever  saw. 
These  were  thdr  own  words."*  When  tbe  fortifica- 
tions had  yielded  to  his  eflbrts  and  those  of  his  illus- 
trious coadjutor  Turcnne.  he  fnind  himself  still  per- 
plexed by  the  interruptions  of  the  French:  that  the 
possession  of  so  important  and  long-ho[)e«l-for  an 
acquisition  should  be  left  to  foreigners,  was  humiliat- 
ing; and  whatever  resj'cct  they  paid  to  Cn>mwcirs 
government,  these  might  at  least  indutee  the  privilege 
of  preventing  their  assistance  firom  Ming  so  amfue 
as  it  appeared.  Almost  unassisted.  Lockhart  was 
compelled  with  his  small  anny  imnu-diately  to  put 
tlie  place  in  a  i)osture  of  defence,  and  complaining 
that  he  was  "forced  to  buy  the  very  pallisades  of  the 
Fort-Royall,  othcrwayes  the  I  reiuh,  notwithstand- 
ing anr  order  the  king  and  cardinal!  can  give,  would 
pull  tbem  oat;  and  not  only  bom  them,  bat  poll 
down  the  eartheni  woiks  m  taking  them  out."* 

After  the  siege  Lockhart  was  visited  by  commis- 
sary Mandossi,  a  ])erson  who,  under  pretence  of 
paying  some  del)ts  which  the  Spanish  army  had  in- 
currc<l  (luring  the  sie^e,  acted  as  an  emiss,aiy  Irom 
the  Marquis  of  Caracme,  privately  to  discover  the 
extent  to  whidi  Lockhart  countenance  an  im- 
mediate treaty  as  the  avenue  to  a  peace;  but  the  con- 
quering general  returned  potlte  and  haughty  answers 
to  the  hints  laid  before  him.  He  was  appointed 
govenior  of  Dunkirk,  an  ofl'ice  in  which  he  was 
enaiiled  to  (ii>tnif;uisli  himself  for  his  resolution  and 
consistency;  and  he  was  employed  as  plenipotentiary 
at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  After  the  acceSMOU 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  even  daring  the  unoer- 
lalnty  of  the  continnaoGe  of  a  protcctonu  government 
in  England,  Sir  William  I.ockhart  so  iar  supported 
in  his  own  person  the  influence  of  the  commonwealth, 
that  the  interference  of  the  e.\iled  prince  was  disre- 
garded by  both  the  foreign  powers.  After  the  peace 
he  visited  England,  and  met  with  Monk,  whom  he 
found  still  apparently  intent  on  the  continuation  of 
the  protectorate.  Being  thus  lulled  into  securitv, 
he  retnnwd  to  his  fere^  siatioa,  which  he  hardly 
reached  when  he  heard  nmours  of  the  approaching 
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raitontioo  of  aoQUthy.  When  Mgnk  fint  hinted 
that  his  eKeitkMi  woiud  be  at  the  service  of  the 
king,  and  adviaed  him  tpeediiy  to  quit  Spain,  lest 
his  person  might  be  x\zei\  as  a  boitiige  lor  the  re- 
storation of  Dunkirk,  Chnrlcs  fled  to  Breda;  and 
Loi^k'.iart  iniglit  at  uni  c  have  otit:tinf  I  j  for  .ill 

oOcucc-S  and  the  prosjiect  of  liigh  ])roini)ii()ii  under 
the  new  order  of  things,  if  he  would  have  acceded  to 
a  request  (made  with  many  (l.uicring  promises)  to 
throw  open  to  him  the  gatL>  ui  1  'unkirk.  But  the 
man  who  had  laid  he  woukl  not  be  iniulled  even  by 
a  king,  answered  that  "be  wras  trusted  b^  ibecommon- 
wc.itd.  and  could  not  betray  it."'  "  i"hi'^  scnijilc," 
says  llume,  "though  in  the  present  enici^;eu^e  it 
api'r.i.iches  toward.s  superstition,  it  is  difficult  for 
entirely  to  condema;"  but  the  elegant  historian 
made  iheobservatkmon  the  pccsomption  that  Lock- 
hart  "was  nowise  averse  to  the  kill's  service." 
"  Whether  this  reftisal says  Clarendon,  "pfocccded 
from  the  punctuality  of  his  nature  (for  nc  was  a 
man  of  parts  and  of  l>onour),  or  from  his  jealousy 
for  the  (garrison,  that  they  would  not  be  disposed 
by  him  (for  though  he  was  exceetlingly  beloved  and 
obeyed  by  them,  vet  they  were  all  Knglishmcn, 
and  he  bad  none  of  his  own  nation,  which  was  the 
Scottish,  b«t  in  bis  own  family);  certain  It  is  that, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  refused  to  treat  with  the 
kii^,  he  refused  to  accept  the  great  offers  made  to 
him  by  the  cardinal,  who  li.id  a  liiL;h  i  >teein  of  him, 
and  offered  to  make  hiin  marshal  of  1  r.;i,cc,  with 
great  appo.ntments  of  peiist<jiis  and  oilur  inioiu- 
ments,  it  he  would  deliver  Dunkirk  and  Mardykc 
into  the  bands  of  France;  all  which  oveftiuct  lie  re- 
jected: to  that  liis  maiesbr  had  no  pbtce  to  lesort  to 
preferable  to  Breda."*  After  the  temination  of  the 
period  of  excitement  and  energy  in  which  he  bore  so 
active  a  oait,  little  of  interest  remains  to  be  told 
coniiecteu  with  the  events  of  Linkhart's  life.  He 
was  of  course  deprived  of  the  government  of  Dun- 
kirk, which  was  bestowed  on  Sir  Edward  Ilarley. 
Through  the  intcroession  of  Middleioo  he  was  suf- 
lered  to  return  to  Britain,  and  was  introdoced  to 
Charles;  he  then  retired  to  Scotland,  where  he 
buried  himself  in  retirement,  and  amused  himself 
with  teaclnng  his  fellow-countrymen  tlio  Kiij;lish 
methods  of  acricullure;  hut,  driven  away  by  the  pre- 
vailing anarcny,  he  preferred  a  residence  with  the 
relations  of  his  wife,  in  Huntingdonshire.  In  1C65, 
when  a  renewed  struQ;Ie  of  the  commonwealth's  men 
was  expected  in  Scotland,  the  busy  spiriu  who  had 
dreamed  of  rather  than  concocted  the  enterprise, 

looked  to  the  I-ail  of  ('a.-illis  aiul  I,ockhart  as  tiie 
iiidsv  idiials  who  w  ould  pri.(l».il>ly  bei  oiiie  llu  ir  leaders; 
but  neither  counteiianLiuj^  the  advances  whn.h  were 
cauliK  i^ly  made,  the  project  fell  for  a  period.  In 
l6;i  li'j  u.is  hnu;j;ii;  to cooft  by  Lauderdale,  and  he 
showed  no  disinclmatioa  to  be  employed,  "not  to 
much,"  says  Burnet,  "oat  of  ambition  to  rise,  as 
fitom  a  dt-- re  to  be  safe,  and  to  be  no  longer  looked 
on  as  an  enemy  to  the  court."  Hut  Charles  seems 
to  have  considered  him  as  one  of  his  "n.iiur.d  '  ene- 
mies, "for  when  a  foreign  minister,"  continues 
Burnet,  "asked  the  king  leave  to  treat  with  him  in 
his  master's  name,  the  king  consented,  but  with  this 
severe  reflection,  that  he  Sieved  be  wouKl  be  true 
to  anybody  but  hiroselC  "  He  was  sent,"  continues 
the  same  authority,  "to  the  courts  of  Brandenburg 
and  Luiienbur;;,  either  to  draw  them  into  the  alliance, 
or,  if  lliat  could  not  Ijc  done,  at  least  to  secure  them 
from  all  apprehensions.  Hut  in  this  he  ha<l  no 
lucctw .  And  indeed  when  be  saw  into  what  a 
a^gotiatko  be  was  engaged,  be  liccBne  very  uneasy. 


For  though  the  bhdtert  part  ef  the  secret  was  not 
trxisted  to  him,  as  appeaiea  to  me  by  the  iMtmctiooa 
which  I  lead  after  Idi  death,  yet  he  mm  whither 

things  were  goii^;  and  that  arocted  him  so  deeply, 

that  it  was  believed  to  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  languishing  he  soon  fell  into,  whii.li  eiuled  in 
his  death  two  years  after."  1  his  event  took  I'lacc  on 
the  2cxh  March,  1675,  *  y^''  ^^'^^  death  of  his 
father.  Noble  has  told  us  that  his  death  was  attri- 
buted to  the  alternate  catises  of  "a  poisoned  glove," 
and  disgust  at  tlie  TntiT^itittitHii  betwixt  Charlrf  and 
Louis,  of  whidi  he  had  been  the  unconidoai  instni> 

inent.  "I  have  ever  looked  on  him,"  says  Bnmet, 
' '  OS  the  greatest  man  that  his  country  produced  in 
this  age^  next  to  Sir  Robert  tivgrnj." 

LOGAN,  Gbobge,  cliicflv  celebrated  as  the  con. 
trovenkd  opponent  oif  Rnddiman,  was  bon  in  the 
year  1678b  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
George  Lqgan,  a  descendent  of  the  family  of  Logan 
of  Logan  in  Ayrshire,  who  married  MLssCmmingham, 
a  daughter  01  the  clergyman  of  Old  Cumnock,  and 
sister  to  Mr.  Alexan<ler  Cunningham,  protcssor  of 
civil  law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  towards  the 
latter  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  century.'  (Jeoige  Logan 
was  edoOBted  at  the  university  of  Glaii^w,  of 
which  he  entered  the  Greek  class  in  1693,  and  beoune 
a  Master  of  Arts  in  1696.  Being  destined  for  tlie 
church,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  (llasgow  alniut  the  year  1702,  and  on  the 
"th  ol  April.  1707,  he  was  i>rdaiiic>i  a  minister  by  the 
same  pre.sb)tery,  in  pursuance  of  a  popular  call  to 
the  pansh  of  Lander,  the  ministry  of  wnidi  he  ob- 
taincil  in  preference  lo  two  other  candidates,  Mr. 
Stephen  Ouver  and  Mr.  George  Hall.  He  renuuned 
at  I>auder  until  the  22d  Janu.iry,  1719,  when,  in 
con.sci|ucnce  of  another  call,  which  was  unanimous 
on  the  part  of  the  parishioners,  he  w.i-,  :\i<[  o.nted  to 
the  ministry  uf  Sprouston,  in  the  presbytery  ot  Kelso. 
A  second  time  inducements  were  held  forth,  which 
prompted  him  to  change  his  sphere  of  duty,  and  on 
the  22d  January,  1722,  he  was  Inducted  as  minislcr 
of  Dunbar.  Here  he  married  his  first  wiiie,  the  sister 
of  Sir  Alexander  Home  of  Eccles  in  the  Menev  a 
l.ady  w  ho  left  him  a  son  ami  daughter,  both  of  whom 
sur\  ivcd  him.  His  nnnislry  appears  to  liave  seturcfl 
much  popularity,  for  advancement  was  again  licM 
forth  lo  aim;  and  on  the  14th  December,  1732, 
he  was  admitted  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinbuigb. 
He  whose  &mc  and  fortune  had  been  so  nmch  ad« 
vanced  by  the  popular  voice,  now  published  a  treatise 
On  the  Right  of  Kletting  Mifii.len,  an  t  it  u\^y  s.ifely 
i>e  pa'simied  that  the  liberal  opinions  thus  com- 
mence*!, and  contniueil  through  the  rest  of  his  life, 
were  at  least  fostered  by  the  influence  which  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  popular  right  had  prodaoed  on  his  own 
fortune.  It  is  probaUe  that  thu  tract  was  poblished 
iost  before  his  apncrfntmcnt  to  the  chaige  in  Edia. 
burgh.  iK'ing  dated  in  the  same  year.  When  the  act 
for  bringing  to  punishment  those  connecti>d  with  the 
I'ortcous  mob,  in  1736,  was  ordereil  to  be  read  in 
all  the  churches,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  every'  month 
during  a  year,  "all  the  mini&«ers,"says  Mr.  Chalmers, 
rather  enigmatically,  "did  not  think  with  Logan 
tliat  the  will  of  the  Icgishunre  otight,  on  this  occa- 
sion,  to  be  obeyed.  And  he  was  carried,  by  the 
activity  of  his  temper,  into  a  contest,  in  1737.  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  one  of  the  tninistcrs 
of  Edinburgh,  on  tlie  propriety  of  refusing  ol>ciiKnce 
to  an  act  of  parliament,  in  a  jxunl  wherein  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  bow  either  conscience  or  religion 
codd  be  concerned."  On  the  8th  of  May,  1740^ 
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Logan  was  appointed  moderator  of  the  (icnernl 
Assembly.  During  the  occupation  of  Edinburgh  by 
the  Highlanders,  in  1 745,  Logan,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  other  ministeis  of  Edinbofgh,  thout;lit  it 
prudent  to  lecure  his  perKNwt  saietj  qoittiqjz  the 
town.  His  hone  being  near  the  «eigh<hoaae,  where 
the  Highlanders  had  a  guard  to  prevent  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  castle,  was  occupied  by 
them  as  a  ^niard-hmisc.  After  their  retirement  he 
inserted  in  the  newspapers  an  advertisement  for  the 
lecovery  of  some  articles  abstracted  by  his  late  guests, 
a  document  containing  more  satire  imoiD  the  Toiy 
party  than  his  political  pamphlets.  Hu  eontrovemr 
with  kud<liman  originated  in  thetflition  of  Buchanan  s 
works  e<iitc<l  by  that  eminent  scholar  in  1715.  He 
hail  ht-coiiic  a  member  of  a  s.>ciety  of  critics,  whose 
ostensible  purpose  was  to  re-cue  the  memory  of 
Buchanan  from  the  prcju  lic  ai  pinioMOf  his  editor, 
but  whose  laboun,  though  ihey  appear  to  have 
readied  a  considerable  extent  of  matter,  were  never 
published.  In  1746  Ixignn  piiblishnl  Treatise 
on  CcT'crnrnfiit:  showing  that  the  Kij^lit  of  the  Kings 
of  Sciid.iiKl  to  the  Crown  was  net  siiictly  and  abso- 
iutcly  Here<litary;"  and  in  1747  he  sul)joine<l 
Second  Treatise  on  GffZ'ernment ;  showing  that  the 
R^t  to  the  Ciown  of  ScotUnd  was  not  Hereditary 
in  the  sense  of  Jacobites. **  The  first  answrer  he 

reccivcl  wa^  in  an  ai;<in\tnoiis  letter,  written  in  a 
spirit  of  airv  ruiicule,  and  in  [iily,  1 747,  a]i[  eared 
the  graver  discussion  of  the  gmnixis  of  his  <i})inions 
by  kudiliinan.  Logan,  in  company  with  many 
men  who  have  suppone<l  liberal  and  enlu;htened 
political  sentiments,  had  the  raisfoftiine  to  m  more 
anxiotn  to  establish  them  on  historical  precedent 
than  on  their  native  merits,  and  the  hi-!'in-  of  Scot- 
land was  peLuliaiiy  barren  in  aseertninetl  facts  for 
such  a  [iuri>o>e.  His  principles  ajipear  to  have 
been  ^nnvwhal  akin  to  tnosc  of  Grotius,  which  ad- 
mitted i:<  tiling  in  hereditary  right  but  a  continuation 
to  the  descendants  of  the  penaiasioa  given  to  tlieir 
ancestor  to  govern.   To  show  that  flie  crown  of! 

Scotland  did  not  desccnrl  though  the  Stewarts  in  a 
pure  legitiiiiaie  stream,  he  di'>cns'>e<l  the  well-known 
subject  of  llie  legitimacy  of  Ri.liert  HI.,  and  the 
question,  certainly  at  one  time  debatable,  whether 
the  Pretender  was  or  was  not  the  son  of  James  II. 
The  former  of  these  points  has  now  been  pretty 
satisfactorily  established  by  the  taboars  of  tnnes.  Hay, 
Stewart,  and  Ruddiman,  and  the  latter  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  doubt.  Hut  Logan  is  accused  of  having 
gone  to  other  and  more  frad  s<iurccs;  a  fabulous  hst 
of  kings  had  been  ailded  to  the  numljer  of  the  tenants 
of  the  .'^cidtish  throne  by  Boece  and  the  other  early 
diroaiders.  iiuchanan,  if  be  did  not  know  the  li»t 
to  be  fitbricated,  knew  the  drcnmstanees  of  the  lives 

of  these  persons  to  rest  on  so  unstable  a  foundation, 
that  he  foimd  himself  enabled  to  twist  their  diameters 
to  his  theories.  On  the  events  connected  «ith  the 
reigns  of  these  persons,  Logan  lilcewise  comments; 
but  after  having  done  so,  taming  to  the  writing!;  of 
Innes  and  Stillmgfleet,  he  remarket!—"  But  I  shall 
be  so  good  as  to  yield  it  to  Lloyd,  Stillingfleet.  and 
Innes;  Init  t!;.  ti  !■  t  our  Scottish  Jacobites  and  the 
young  Chevalier  give  over  their  boasting  of  heredi- 
tary succession  by  a  longer  race  of  kings  in  Scotland 
than  in  any  kingdom  in  the  known  world."'  Kuddi- 
nan  employed  nis  usual  labour  in  clearing  the  ques- 
tions about  Robert  IIL  and  the  birth  of  the  Pretender; 
but  in  another  point — the  wish  to  prove  that  Robert 
the  Bruce  was  a  nearer  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown 
hi  feudal  usages  than  John  lialiol — he  liailed. 
Qialmei%  who  can  see  neither  talent  nor  haneity 


in  Logan,  and  no  defect  in  Ruddiman,  observes, 
that  "it  required  nut,  indeed,  the  vigour  of  Ruddi- 
man to  overthrow  the  weakness  of  Logan,  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  government  which  he  affected 
either  on  the  wild  fables  of  Boeoe^  or  on  the  more 
despicable  Mhdes  of  Bnchanan;"  but  the  fkbtes, 
which  were  satirically  noticed  by  I  ogan,  were  sub- 
jects of  serious  consideration  to  the  grave  critic. 
Ruddiman  lirings  agamst  his  oj^ponent  the  charge, 
frequently  made  on  such  occasions,  of  "despising 
dominions,  speaking  evQ  of  dignities,  and  throwing 
out  railine  aecuiatioas  ag^nst  kings,  though  the 
archan^l  Midiael  durst  not  bring  one  against  the 
devil  himself,  whom  our  author,  I  hope,  will  allow 
to  be  worse  ttian  the  worst  of  onr  kings."*  This 
was,  at  least,  in  some  degree  complniientary  to  I  o^an, 
and  the  critic,  proceeding,  tries  to  preserve  for  the 
.mcestors  of  Cnarles  II.  both  their  length  of  line 
and  their  virtual*  and  is  anxious  to  show  that,  at 
least,  such  as  cannot  be  earily  saved  from  the  censures 
of  Buchanan  and  I. ogan,  were  not  lineal  ancestors 
of  the  great  Charles  11.  In  point  of  philosophy, 
Ruddinian's  work  cannot  well  be  coinii.ire<I  with  ihc 
several  pamphlets  of  Lojjan,  although  even  the  argu- 
ments of  the  latter  a^mst  divine  right  would  now 
l>e  considered  too  senous  and  uncalled  for  by  any 
power  of  ddSenee.  The  different  pamphlets  vrill  be 
found  accurately  enumerated  in  I'halmers'  of 
Riidiiiiitiifi.  Logan  was  the  more  restless  and  deter- 
mined of  the  two,  and  continued  his  attacks  until 
1749,  when  both  had  reached  a  period  of  life  fitlc<l 
for  more  peaceful  pursuits.  Logan  died  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1755,  m  the  seventy«aeventk 

year  of  his  age. 

LOGAN,  John,  a  poet  and  sermon  writer  f>f  no 
mean  eminence,  was  born  in  the  year  17481  at  Soutra, 
in  the  j)arish  of  Fala,  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian, 
being  the  sf)n  of  George  Logan,  a  small  fanner  at 
that  place  of  the  Dissenting  perauasion.  He  recdved 
the  dements  of  learning  at  the  school  of  Gosfbrd,  in 
East-Lothian,  to  whicn  parish  his  father  removed 
(luring  his  childhood.  Being  the  younger  of  two  sons, 
he  wxs  early  tleslined  to  the  clerical  profession,  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  not  yet  abrogated  in  families  of 
the  humbler  rank  in  Scotland.  At  the  university  of 
Edinbuigh  he  formed  mi  acmiaintanoe  with  the  00- 
fortunate  Michad  Brace,  and  also  with  Dr.  Robert- 
son,  afterwards  minister  of  Dalineny,  and  known  as 
author  of  a  life  of  Mary  <,)uecn  of  Scots.  In  the 
society  of  the  former  individual  he  cultivatetl  pocti- 
C1I  reading  and  composition,  being  fondest,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  tne  character  of  his  own  efforts, 
of  the  writings  of  Spenser,  Collins,  Akeniide,  and 
Gmy,  the  three  last  of  whom  hear  so  hononrabte 
a  distinction  from  the  cold  and  eiiigrammatic  man- 
ner of  their  contcm]>oraries.  1  >uring  one  of  the  re- 
cesses of  the  college,  while  lesiding  in  the  country, 
he  l>ecame  known  to  Patrick  Lord  Elibank,  who, 
with  his  usual  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  genius  of 
every  kind,  warmly  patroniaed  him. 

On  completing  his  education  Logan  was  recdved 
as  tutor  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Sinclair  of  Ulbstcr, 
and  thus  became  jireceptor  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
author  of  the  Code  of  Agrii  iitture.  He  did  not  long 
retain  this  situation,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  friend  Robertson.  In  1 770  he  superintended 
the  publicalioo  of  the  Srst  edition  of  the  Poems  of 
Brace,  who  had  died  three  yean  before.  The  vol* 
ume  professedly  contained  a  few  supplementary 
pieces  by  other  writers,  and  of  these  Logan  was 
nimidf  the  prtndjwl  author.  The  beat  of  his  con« 

*  Bmldhaan'iB  Ammtr,  t>f. 
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tribatlom  was  the  "Ode  to  (he  Cuckoo,"  which, 
notwithsundtng  tiie  obvloas  liuilt  of  «  want  of  con- 
nection between  the  Yarioot  f«fti  of  veriooi  ibuuas, 
it  still  one  of  the  most  popular  poems  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

In  1773  Logan  was  liccnscti  a>  a  preacher  l>y  the 
presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  thus  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  Establishc<l  instead  of  the  Dissenting  church. 
IT,  in  n  became  kaownasaadbqaeotandaffectiog 
ni  .1.  ii  r,  and  in  the  same  year  was  called  by  the 
Kirk-M:ssion  and  incorporations  of  South  Leith  to 
be  their  minister;  a  situation  always  C(msiderc<l  as 
one  of  the  ino^t  lionourabk'  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  another 
man  of  genius.  Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  whose  life  has 
been  eivea  in  tlie  present  work.  Here  be  continued 
to  cultivate  literature  with  devoted  aidonr,  though 
it  was  not  till  1781  that  he  thought  proper  to  publish 
any  poetry  under  his  own  name.  Among  the  studies 
of  Dr.  I.otjan,  history  was  one  of  those  in  which  he 
most  ticlightcd.  In  the  winter  of  1779  he  clelivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Histor)'," 
in  St.  Marv's  Chapel,  £dinbuigh,  under  the  coun- 
tenance and  approDeuon  of  Dn.  Robertson,  HIair, 
Ferguson,  and  other  eminent  persons  connected  with 
the  university.  So  successful  was  he  in  these  exhi- 
bitions, that  on  the  chair  of  univcr^.Tl  lii^torv  hecom- 
iiiju;  vacant  in  17S0,  he  would  uiniuc-iiinnnMy  have 
obtained  it,  if  lie  had  possessed  tlie  incidental  quali- 
fication uf  being  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar.  In 
the  succeeding  year  he  published  an  analysis  of  his 
lectures,  so  fiur  as  they  related  to  ancient  history, 
under  the  title  of  EUmtnU  of  the  mioso^ky  of  ms- 
tory,  which  was  followed  by  one  of  the  lectures  On 
thf  Manners  and  (JtnerHmnit  0/  Asta.  Ills  pocnis, 
published  in  1781,  attracted  so  much  attention,  that 
a  second  edition  was  called  for  next  year.  In  this 
collection  he  reprinted  several  of  the  pieces  which 
he  had  formerly  given  to  the  world  along  with  those 
of  Mkhad  Bruce.  A  painful  charge  rests  against 
his  memory  rqg^ing  the  real  authorship  of  some 
of  those  pieces,  and  aTsr>  respecting  the  use  he  made 
of  a  ct>])ioits  manuscript  of  Hrucc  s  poetry  intrustc-i.1 
to  him  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume. 
Into  this  controversy,  which  is  fully  stated  in  Ander- 
son's  edition  of  the  British  Pi>ets,  we  deem  it  unne- 
cessary to  eater;  but  we  can  state,  as  a  fact  not  for- 
merly known  to  the  biographers  of  Loean,  that  he 
asserted  his  innocence  in  a  very  decided  manner, 
after  !):-.  removal  to  LoruUm,  by  nrdcriii|^  an  F.<lin- 
burjjh  aijent  to  take  out  an  iiitcrdut  ai^ninst  an 
edition  of  ISnice's  /Vmr,  in  which  several  of  his  own 
pieces  had  been  n]ipronrialcd,  under  titc  supposition 
of  their  bt  l  ii.M  Hi;  to  inat  poet. 

Undeterred  bv  the  &te  of  Uom&  Logan  produced 
a  tragedy  in  1783.  It  was  entitled  Runnimtde,  and 
aimed  at  combining  the  history  of  Magna  Charts 
with  a  love-story  said  to  l)e  expressly  borrowed  from 
the  Tancrede  i){  \"oltairc.  Kutiniiitfdt  was  rehearsed 
by  Mr.  Harris  at  Covent  (lardcn  Theatre,  but  pre- 
vented from  being  acted  by  an  order  from  the  cham- 
berlain, who,  in  the  recent  feeling  of  the  American 
war  of  independence,  took  alarm  at  several  of  the 
breathings  in  favour  of  liberty.  Logan  then  printed 
lt,and  had  it  acted  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre;  but  in 
aeilher  form  did  it  meet  with  dccirlcd  success.  This, 
with  other  disappointments,  preyed  upon  the  spirits 
of  the  poet,  and  lie  now  Ix-took  himself  to  the  most 
vulgar  and  fatal  means  of  neutralizing  grief.  It  is 
to  be  always  kept  in  mind  that  his  Mber  bad  died 
la  a  state  of  losani^,  the  cooseqeence  of  depressed 
sprits.  Hence  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  alierra- 
tions  if  the  unhappy  poet  h.id  some  palli.itive  in 
ooiulituitouai  tendencies.    From  wiiatever  source 


the^  arose,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  that  he  should 
resign  the  cbaige  of  the  populous  parish  with  whkb 
he  had  been  intnisted.*  An  agreement  to  this  pur. 
pose  was  completed  between  him  and  the  kirk- 
session  in  1786,  and  he  retired  with  a  certain  modicum 
of  the  stipenri,  while  Mr.  DickSMl  WSS  appointed 
his  assistant  and  successor. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year  Logan  had 
proceeded  to  London,  apparently  wUb  the  design  of 
devoting  himself  entirely  to  liteiatntc.  He  was  ea> 
gaged  in  the  management  of  the  EHglish  ./Innrw, 
and  compiled  a  view  of  ancient  history,  which  passed 
under  the  name  of  Dr.  Rutherford.  In  17S8  he 
published  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Ket'iew 
of  Iht  PrincifHil  Charga  a^inst  Mr.  //asfitts^j;  which, 
being  construed  into  a  breach  of  the  privil^es  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  caused  a  pratecntton  of  tbe 
publisher  Stockdale,  wbo»  however,  was  acqoitted. 
This  was  the  last  pradodion  he  gave  to  the  worid. 
After  a  linf;rring  indisjxjsition  he  died  in  London, 
1  leccmbcr  2S,  1 788,  alwut  forty  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Logan  <lestine<l  legacies  to  tlie  amount  of 
;^6oo  to  certain  of  his  friends  and  relations,  to  be 
realized  out  of  his  books  and  manuscripts.  The  lat> 
ter  consisted  of  seimons,  mtsoellaaeons  prase  pieces^ 
lectures,  and  a  few  snudl  lyrical  poems.  In  1790 
the  first  volume  of  the  sermons  was  published,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Drs.  KolK-rtson,  Hardy,  and 
Blair.  The  second  \i)lume  appeared  in  the  follow- 
ing year;  and,  before  the  end  of  1793,  both  volumes 
had  undergone  a  second  impression.  None  of  bis 
other  posthumous  works  have  been  published. 

Except  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  rendered 
irritable  and  sottish  by  the  results  of  his  constitu- 
tional temperament.  Dr.  Logan  is  allowed  to  have 
been  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  character,  full  of 
refined  sensibility,  and  free  from  all  mean  vices.  Of 
his  pK-try,  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted  in 
the  mass,  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  it  advances 
before  the  age  in  whldi  it  vras  written,  having  more 
of  the  free  natnoeal  graces  which  efaaiacterise  modern 
verse,  than  the  productions  of  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. It  is  also  characterized  in  manv  instances 
ijy  singularly  happy  ex]-)ressions,  as  it  is  m  ^;eneral 
by  extreme  sweetness  of  versiJic.Ttion.  His  "'Ode 
to  the  Cuckoo"  and  his  hymns  are  the  pieces  which 
may  be  expected  to  last  longest.  A  selection  fton 
the  btter,  onittine  poitloBS  of  some  of  those  chosen, 
wasembodied  intnevolameof  paraphrases  sanctioBcd 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  an  addition  to  the 
psalmody.  "The  sermons  of  lx>gan,"  says  his 
earliest  bioi^raphcr,  Dr.  .\nderson,  "  thou^'h  not  so 
exquisitely  polished  as  those  of  Blair,  possess  m  a 
higher  degree  the  animatetl  and  jiassionale  expres- 
sion of  MassiUon  and  Atterbury.  His  composition 
is  everywhere  excellent — its  leading  charactcri:>tics 
being  strength,  el^snce,  and  simplicity.  The  (or- 
mation  of  his  sentences  appears  the  most  inartificisi; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  fnur.d  stnclly 
correct.  But  the  manner,  amidst  all  its  beauties, 
is,  on  the  l'ir>t  pcrxisal,  lost  in  the  enioynicnl  the 
reader  feels  from  the  sentiment.  Devotional  and 
solemn  subjects  peculiarly  accord  with  his  feelings 
and  genius.  In  echibittqg  deep  and  solemn  views  of 
human  life,  his  sentiments  are  bold  and  varied,  and 


'  An  aged  parishinncr  of  Pr.  Lojran  mentioned  tn  a  frieiMl 
of  the  cUilitf  of  this  wurk,  ih.il  tic  jircvnt  in  <!,irrch  i>o« 

day,  when  the  conduct  of  the  rcrerend  gentleman  was  such 
xi  to  induce  ui  old  ■wa  10  go  v^-MmI,  in  no  very  respectM 
lanfruage,  call  upon  the  niiMter  to  deicend  from  the  pulpit 
which  he  di<Kraced.  Such  an  anecdote,  if  read  immedlltdlr 
after  pen»ing  one  of  the  eln^nt  ditcounn  of  L.ocaa.  VBUi 
(orm  a  sinKu!-ii'  il'ii'^tralion  of  the  pfOfNIMttty  which MOMSiBCS 

rii^ti  Srtwreii  ti.r  pure  and  lBipiiM|  Ulc  Itfty  ■ml  the  4s* 
graded,  10  human  characlsr. 
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his  imagination  toems  wiA  flw  molt  toothing  and 
elevated  firauct.  .  .  •  It  niMais  to  have  l>een 
no  part  ofnis  plan  to  sedc  out  lor  new  subjects  of 
preachin^j.  or :  i  exert  his  ingenilit|r  in  cxliihiiing  new 
views  of  iiititul  .iiid  religious  topics.  i  o  enihellish 
the  most  common  sulijcct-i,  whali  are  certainly  the 
most  proper  and  useful,  with  new  ornaments — to 
peisoade  oy  more  forcible  and  captivating  illustration 
—to  mute  the  beantles  of  elesant  diction  and  the 
mlendoor  of  fine  imaseiy — in  this  lay  his  chief  oer- 
tions,  and  here  mts  his  chief  praise.^ 

LOTHIAN,  Dr.  William,  F.R.S.E..  author  of 
a  History  of  the  United  Provinas  of  the  XfthtrlaiiJs, 
wai  l>orn  at  Edinburgh  in  1740,  Ikmd^  the  son  uf 
Mr.  George  Lxithian,  a  respectable  surgeon  m  that 
city.  Having  passed  throu^'h  the  various  stages  of 
his  edocalion  with  some  eclat,  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  of  the  go!<iKrl  in  1762,  and  appointed  in 
1764  "I'H*  of  the  ministers  of  the  f 'a;ioii-.iic.  As  a 
preacSKT  hismcliiod  of  instruction  sun  pie. mil  per- 
ip  i  u')us,  liis  sentiments  rational  and  inanlv  ,  aiui  his 
manner  unaffected  and  persuasive.  For  many  years 
before  bis  death  he  was  afflicted  with  a  very  (gainful 
disease;  jret  lie  not  only  performed  his  professional 
daties  wtth  unabated  leal,  bat  found  energy  and 
spirit  to  compose  the  work  above-mentioned,  which 
appeared  in  1780.  Previously  to  this  publication  he 
had  been  honoured  by  the  Kdiiiburj^h  university 
with  tlic  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  lie  dieti 
December  17,  1783,  having  only  completed  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age.  Two  sermons  by  him 
are  publislwd  in  the  ScoUk  Preiuher,  4  vols.  lamo, 
1770.  For  a  more  copious  notice  of  this  veqMCtable 
divine,  reCerence  may  oe  naide  to  the  fiiat  volune  of 
the  Tratuatthm  9/ tke  Jl«jmt  Stekly  ^ Eii$ikiffh. 

LOUDON,  John  Ci.Ai  nii:s.  This  eminent  im- 
prover  of  our  gardening  and  agriculture  was  bom 
at  Cambuslang,  Lanarkshire,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1783.  His  £ktlier  was  a  respectable  farmer,  who 
tedded  at  Kerse  Hall,  near  Gogar,  in  the  ncighlxjiir- 
hood  of  Edinhiirfjh:  his  mother  was  only  sister  of  the 
mother  of  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  so  well  known 
by  his  philantliropic  labours  in  beiialf  of  the  Hin- 
doos, and  his  work  cntitlcil  Chrutian  /'.  Y.ir.  '/cr 
Asia.  Even  when  a  child,  John  Claudius  I  k  lu  i 
evinced  that  taste  in  nrdening  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  distingnSied;  and  his  chief  pleasure 
at  that  time  was  to  lay  out  and  make  walks  and 
beds  in  a  little  garden  which  his  father  had  given 
him.  He  was  e.uly  sent  to  Ediiiburjjh  for  the  liene- 
fit  of  his  education,  where  he  resided  with  lus  uncle; 
and  besides  studying  botany  and  chemistry,  he  learned 
I^tin,  and  afterwards  French  and  Italian,  contriving' 
to  pay  the  fees  of  his  teachers  by  the  sale  of  his 
tfanshilions  fnmi  the  two  last>nientioned  languages« 
Bdng  placed  at  the  age  of  fourteen  under  the  charpe 
of  a  nurserj  man  and  laiidsinjic-^^ardencr,  he  continued 
his  studies  in  botany  and  clieinisiry,  to  whuli  he 
adde<l  that  of  ajjriculture,  at  tlie  iiniver--ily  of  f^<lin- 
burgh;  while,  to  obtain  as  much  time  as  pos.sible  from 
the  duties  of  the  day,  he  was  wont  to  sit  up  two 
niffhts  during  each  weeic,  a  practice  that  grew  into 
n  habit,  and  which  he  continued  for  years  during  his 
subsequent  studies. 

In  1803,  when  he  had  now  reached  his  twentieth 
year,  and  (>btainc<l  a  coiisideraljle  rejui'.ation  in  land- 
scape-fjardening,  Loudon  went  u|i  to  lx)ndon,  carrj'- 
ing  with  him  numerous  letters  of  introduction  to  some 
of  the  hrst  landed  proprietors  in  England.  On 
entering  the  great  metropolit  the  tasteless  manner 
in  whioi  the  public  squares  were  kid  oat  caof^t  his 
oihieraiit  qre:  their  gloomy  trees  ud  dmm  were 


planted  as  if  the  places  had  been  designed  for  church* 
yards  rather  than  haunts  of  recreation.  As  the  soli* 
tary  voice  of  s  stranger  would  have  been  anheaid 
upon  such  a  mevalcnt  evil,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
press,  andpuDlished  an  article,  entitled  "Observations 
on  Laying  out  the  I'ublic  Squares  ol  l..>n'lon,"  111  the 
Literary  Journal,  in  which  he  recommended  tl»c 
oriental  plane,  almond,  sycamore,  and  other  lighter 
tieet,  instead  of  tiie  lugubrious  jdanlings  that  had 
hitherto  been  in  vogoe.  The  advice  gradually  pre- 
vailed, and  the  cfTect  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cheerful, 
graceful  aspect  of  our  public  squares  in  London,  as 
well  as  over  the  kiiiL;doiii.  He  now  became  an  author 
as  well  as  practical  workman,  and  his  pen  went 
onward  with  little  intermission  for  forty  years,  until 
his  life  terminated.  His  first  publication,  which  ap- 
peared in  I S04,  was  entitled  Olatn<ations  on  tkt  For- 
$Haiion  amd  ManagmnU  Ut^mlattd  OnummUtl 
FbtfiMidHs.    In  the  following  year  be  puUbbed 

S,^rrf  Tieatnf  on  some  Itnproienimli  lately  made 
III  1  h't  homes  ■  anil  in  1 806  "-4  'Irmiisf  on  lormnig, 
InipiLrjiu^,  and  Miiiui^iir^  Couulrv  J^iJiu\iii  ti ;  and 
on  the  Choice  of  Situations  appropriate  to  every 
Class  of  Purchasers."  As  Loudon  was  an  eacellent 
artist,  this  work  was  enriched  with  thiity-two  copper- 
plate engravings  of  landscape  tceneiy,  drawn  by  him* 
self. 

A  disaster  which  soon  after  befell  him,  and  under 
which  the  ncli\ity  of  others  would  have  been  jiara- 
lyze<l,  only  opened  up  for  Ix)udon  a  wider  range  of 
action.  In  consequence  of  travelling  upon  a  rainy 
night  on  the  outside  of  a  coach,  and  n^lecting  after- 
wards to  change  his  clothes,  so  severe  an  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever  ensued  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  . 
lodgings  at  Pinner,  near  Harrow.  Here,  during  the 
days  of  conv.ile^ :  i-nce,  he  li.nl  an  opporlimity  ol  ob- 
serving the  tuiiiliroii.s,  wasteful,  an<l  unskillul  nu  des 
of  farming  pursued  in  Englatid,  and  so  miKh  at 
variance  with  those  which  were  beginning  to  be  put 
in  practice  in  his  own  ooontij.  With  Loudon  to 
see  an  evil  was  to  labonr  for  its  removal,  and  persist 
until  it  was  removed.  For  the  sake  of  giving  prac- 
tical illustrations  of  his  proposed  amendments,  he 
inducetl  his  father  to  join  \v.th  hiin  111  renting  \Vo»h1 
Hall,  near  I.ouilon,  where  llieir  i)|)erat;ons  were  so 
successful,  that  m  1S07  he  was  enabled  to  call  public 
attention  tu  the  proof,  in  a  pamphlet  entilltni 
Jmmtdiait  and  Effictual  Mode  of  Kaistng  the  Rental 
0/  the  Landed  Property  of  England,  &c.,  b^  a  Scotch 
Farmer,  now  liurming  in  Middlesex."  This  excel- 
lent work  inlKxhiced  him  to  the  notice  of  General 
Stratton,  by  whom  lie  was  induced  to  farm  Tew 
Park,  a  property  l)clonging  to  the  general  in  Ox- 
fordshire. On  moving  to  this  new  locality  Mr. 
Loudon  did  not  content  himself  with  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  sujierior  farming ;  anxious  that  others 
should  share  in  I  he  benefit^  he  established  an  academy 
or  college  of  .agricuhore  on  the  estate  of  Tew  Park, 
\vlicr'-  y  iUtiLj  men  were  instnute<'.  in  the  theory  of 
farming  and  the  l>est  modes  ol  cu]ti\.itiiig  tlie  soil; 
ancl,  anxious  to  <l:tTuse  this  knowledge  ;is  v\ii!<  '\  ;is 
possible,  he  published,  in  1809,  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"7'he  Utility  of  Agrictiltiiral  Knorwlcdge  to  the  Sent 
^  the  Landed  Hvpriettrs  of  Great  Srttam,  &c,  by 
a  Scotch  Parmer  and  Land-agent." 

In  this  way,  while  Loudon  was  generously  doing 
his  uttermost  to  be  the  Triptolemus  of  England,  and 
teaching  the  best  moles  of  increasing  and  » licit ing 
the  riches  of  its  soil,  his  own  success  was  a  practical 
comment  upon  the  efhcacy  of  his  theories;  for,  in 
1812,  he  found  himself  the  comfortable  possessor  of 
;^i5,ocx).  This  was  enoo^  for  one  who  had  a 
higher  aim  in  life  than  mere  monqrHmlcingb  to 
fit  himself  mor^  effectually  for  that  ^bn^  fat  iCMilvcd 
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to  improve  his  mind  by  tnvel.  Accordingly,  he 
icngned  bit  profitable  uinn,  and  in  March,  1813, 
commenced  his  tniTels  on  the  Continent,  visiting  the 

principal  citios  of  Crermany  and  Russia.  Short 
thouf^ti  th.^  Umr  was,  for  he  returned  to  England  in 
the  following  year,  it  was  a.vsociate<l  with  a  variety 
of  interesting  adventures,  of  which  he  published  a 
full  account,  illustrated  by  sketches  from  his  own 
pencil  On  returning  to  London  be  found  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  i>ro]>erty  had  disappeared,  from 
the  faithlessness  of  the  investments  to  which  it  had 
been  intriistc<i,  an<l  thus  he  liad  to  begin  the  worlil 
anew.  He  n-turiied  to  his  original  occupation,  that 
of  landscape-ganlening,  on  which  he  resolved  to 
produce  an  extensive  work;  and  for  the  improvement 
of  his  luiowledge  on  this  subject  he  made,  in  1819, 
a  tour  oi^  France  and  Italy.  Three  yean  after  the 
work  appeared,  under  the  title  of  the  Etuyelopadia 
tf  Cardemng:  and  such  was  the  high  reputation  it 
acquired,  that  its  author  was  reckoned  the  first  horti- 
culturist of  his  day.  Of  this  work  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1S24,  containinj»  great  alterations  and 
improvements.  Encouraged  by  the  success  that  at' 
tended  it»  Loodoo  commenced  another  equally  copi- 
OO^  and  upnn  the  same  plin,  which  appeued  in 
i8a5,  entitled  the  Encyclof\r<iia  of  At^iftahtrt.  In 
1826  he  commeocetl  the  O',;  -  .'.7  ,  >  .r  Ahi^azine,  the 
fir-.t  {>eriodical  that  had  ever  Uecn  <ievoted  to  horti- 
cultr.r  d  subjects.  In  1S2S  lie  cotuin<-nte-d  the  JAji,'i»- 
thu  i'/  .Wtiitntl  //istory,  which  was  also  the  first 
perio<hcal  of  the  kind.  In  1829  he  pubUshed  the 
Encydopadia  of  IHaiUt^  wliich  was  less  his  own  work 
tlian  any  of  its  predecessors,  as  he  claimed  nothing 
of  it  beyond  the  plan  and  general  desi;;:!.  Duritii; 
the  two  years  that  followed  he  was  chietly  emjiloyed 
in  pro<!ucing  new  editions  of  his  Eucyih'f'.-Juis  of 
Ai^riculture  and  Gardentng,  and  of  these,  the  first 
was  almost  wholly  re-written,  and  the  latter  enlircly 
so.  But  these  occupations,  altlioif^b  so  klMrious, 
were  not  his  sole  nor  even  hitchlefttdi  at  the  time, 
for  he  vras  also  docdy  eiu;aBed  with  the  EmyeloftrJia 
^  CMa^,  Farm,  and  Vtlla  Arckitethtre—^  closely, 
indeed,  that  liiuisi-lf  and  Mrs.  I.oudon  useil  to  sit  up 
the  greater  part  of  every  night  employed  upon  it, 
never  having  more  than  four  hours'  sleej),  and  drink- 
ing strong  coffee  to  keep  themselves  awake.  It 
would  have  been  hard,  indeed,  had  such  labour  been 
in  vain;  and  therefore  it  is  gratifjrinc  to  add,  that  this 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  nseful,  but  also  most 
siu\:is,fnl,  of  nil  his  works,  and  is  still  a  standard 
autli  Jiity  up. in  the  subject.  His  next,  and  also  his 
greilcsl  work,  wliich  would  of  itself  have  l>een  sulYi- 
cient  for  any  onlinary  lifctinK*,  was  his  Arhcrctum 
H  Phiticftiim  /iritattnkiim,  in  which  he  gave  an 
account,  with  pictoriar  illustrations,  of  all  the  trees, 
wild  or  cultivated,  that  grow  in  Great  Britain.  This 
production,  which  was  published  in  183S,  at  his  own 
risk,  was  so  unsuccessful,  that  after  I'-iying  artists 
and  other  persons  cn.ijii^ed  in  it,  he  tonnd  himself  in 
debt  to  the  amount  of  /'lo.ocio  to  the  printer,  sta- 
tioner, and  wood-engraver,  while  the  sale  of  sach  a 
splendid  publication  was  so  slow,  that  there  was  no 
prospect  tBat  it  would  ever  pay  its  own  expenses. 

Up  to  this  period  Loudon  had  been  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  authors,  while  all  that  he  h.ad  written 
he  had  written  well.  Xothinc;,  iii'lciil,  c.  piiM  e.KCeeil 
his  indomitable  resolution,  unless  it  might  be  the 
philanthropic  spirit  by  which  it  was  animated.  In- 
dependently of  the  subjects  which  we  have  enume- 
mted,  he  wrote  several  minor  productions,  supple- 
mented hit  own  worlu  from  time  to  time,  and  was 
a  contributor  to  Brande^s  Dictionary  of  Sriencr. 
Even,  also,  while  the  pressur;'  of  t!'i  o  miinor  I'j-; 
avocations  was  at  the  grcatc!>l,  he  wa:>  discliargiug  \ 


the  office  of  editor  to  four  separate  periodically  all 
of  them  established  by  himself,  and  which  he  super- 
intended at  one  and  the  same  time.    All  this  sug. 

gests  the  idea  of  a  frame  of  iron  and  a  constitution 
imjiervious  to  human  weaknesses  and  wants,  as  well 
as  the  nio^t  unlHnching  energ)-  of  purpose.  But  our 
wonder  is  heightciu-d  \\h<-n  wc  find  that,  during  the 
greater  part  of  these  labours,  poor  Loudon  was  an 
invalid  and  a  cripple.  The  nieomatic  liever  with 
which  he  was  attacked  in  1806  ended  m  an  anchy- 
I'lsrd  knee,  and  a  contracted  left  arm.  Thus  he 
continued  till  1S20,  wdien,  while  employed  in  com- 
piling the  Etti  Y'  lopKniia  of  Gai licnui.;^  lie  liad  another 
severe  att.ack  of  rheumatism,  that  comjjclled  hini  to 
have  recourse  in  the  following  year  to  Mohammed's 
Baths  at  Brighton.  Here  he  submitted  to  the  roorb 
process  of  sluimpooing;  but  this  remedy,  so  avallaMe 
in  many  cases  like  his  own,  was  too  much  for  his 
feeble  bones:  his  ami  broke  so  close  to  the  shoulder, 
that  it  could  not  be  set  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  in 
a  subsequent  trial,  it  was  again  broken,  and  this  time 
so  effectually,  that  in  1826  amputation  was  found 
necessaiy.  But  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  system 
had  also  been  going  on,  by  which  the  thumb  and 
two  fingers  of  the  l«t  baiM  had  been  icadend  nse- 
less,  so  that  he  coutd  only  nse  the  third  and  little 
finger.  Yet  though  thus  so  maimed  and  mutilatcrl 
as  apparently  to  be  unfit  for  anything  but  the  sick- 
cb:uiiiier  or  a  dcath-lH.*d,  the  whole  energ)'  ol  life 
seemed  to  rally  round  his  heart,  and  be  as  ready  for 
frcslj  encounters  ns  ever,  so  that  his  work  went  OB 

unchecked  and  unalMled;  and  when  he  could  no 
longer  write  or  draw,  he  Ind  recourse  to  the  sernoes 

of  the  dmui^dii-nian  and  amanuensis. 

We  hnve  already  mentioned  the  ill  success  of 
I-oudou's  Ar/wfttim  Brilannkiim.  This  was  the 
heaviest  blow  of  all,  and  tendetl  to  accelerate  the 
disease  that  terminated  in  his  death;  but  still,  come 
what  might,  he  resolved  that  to  the  last  he  would 
be  up  and  doine.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  above- 
mentioned  work  was  finished,  in  1838,  he  began  the 
Suburban  Gardener,  which  was  published  the  same 
year,  and  also  his  Hortut  Li^nirus  f.otii-ii'nnisii:  ^th\ 
in  the  year  following  he  published  his  edition  of 
Refiti^u's  liiiuiscafie  Gardening.  In  1840  he  uruler- 
took  the  editorship  of  the  Gardener's  Gazette,  and  in 
1842  he  published  his  Emeyelcpadia  of  Trees  and 
Skrukt,  Daiing  tlie  saaw  yaur  he  finished  Ids  Si^ 
urban  FSfrtieufturaKst :  and  In  1843  appeared  his 
last  work,  on  Cemeteries.  Disease  in  "the  lun;;s  had 
btrn  meanwhile  going  on  for  three  inontiis,  I'rom 
«diieh  he  endure<l  much  suffcrinjj,  until  his  life  and 
labours  were  terminated  together  on  the  14th  of 
Dcceml)er,  1843,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  bis  Ife. 
Few  men  have  written  so  much  under  such  depressing 
dreamstances  as  John  Claudtas  London,  or  whose 
writings  were  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  fiat 
which  they  were  produced;  and  while  their  practical 
character  and  utility  have  been  universally  ackiMW- 
ledged,  they  arc  perv.adeti  throughout  w  ith  an  earnest 
desire  to  improve  the  character  and  elevate  the 
standing  of  those  classes  whose  occupations  are  con- 
nected with  gardening  and  agriculture.  Add  to  this 
that  "he  was  a  warm  fiiend,  and  most  kind  and 
affectionate  in  all  his  relations  of  son,  husband, 
father,  and  brother,  and  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice 
pecuniary  considerations  to  what  he  considered  hi* 
duty." 

We  have  already  made  a  pas.sing  allusion  in  this 
memoir  to  Mrs.  I.oudon,  by  whose  aid  he  was  mate- 
rially benefited  when  aid  was  most  needed.  To  her 
he  was  married  in  1831,  and  in  her  he  found  a  Al' 

'  I  iw-Mti  Ir-i!  .ind  literary  co-operator,  as  well  as  a 
j  domestic  companion  and  comforter.    Her  woriOk 
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which  also  were  numerous,  were  chietiy  connected 
whh  ber  bnslMind's  fiivoarite  dcpartmenls  of  garden- 
ing and  botany;  and  tbeae  she  endeavouted  to  aim* 
plify  and  recommend  to  the  attention  of  her  own 

sex,  a  labour  of  love  in  which  she  was  highly  suc- 
cessful. She  and  one  daughter  survived  Mr.  Loudon, 
of  whom  she  has  writtas  an  aflectionate  and  truth- 
ful biography. 

IX)VAT,  Lord.    &<r  Fraser  (Simon). 

I/)VB,  John,  a  controversial  critic  of  celebrity, 
was  bom  at  Dumbrirton  in  i6<}5.'  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Love,  a  bookseller,  who,  as  Chalmers  in- 
disputably remarks,  "like  greater  dealers  in  greater 
towns,  supplied  his  cuatomen  with  audi  bcwks  as 
their  taste  required."*  Tbe  son  was  eAicated  at  the 

Sammar-school  of  Dumbarton  and  the  university  of 
lasgow.  Having  finished  his  studies,  he  became 
assist.int  or  ii<h(.T  to  his  (ill  master  Mr.  David 
M 'Alpine,  and  in  1720  succeeded  him  in  his  humble 
duty.  On  the  17th  October,  1721,  he  married 
Eliabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell*  a 
sumon  cf  Gl^eow,  who  bad  been  one  of  tbe  bailies 
of  that  city.  By  her  he  had  thirteen  chilihcn,  two 
of  whom,  a  clergym.an  and  an  officer  in  the  navy, 
were  alive  when  I'halmers  \vi..tr  Ir^  //A-  ,>/'  A'liJ- 
diman.  In  1733  Mr.  Love  enlcrol  the  t'lcld  of  con- 
trover^  by  publishing;  Atitniadvenious  on  the  Latin 
Grammar  latdy  published  by  Mr.  R«btrt  Trotter, 
Sekfi»lmajter  of  Dumfries,  a  production  chiefly  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  defending  Ruddiman, 
whose  grammar  hnd  been  reflected  on  by  Trotter. 
"Like  Rudilini.in."  -  t  'li.ilincr-.  verj' aptly,  "  Love 
seems  to  have  been  delighted  in  marriage,  or  like 
him,  to  have  been  driven  to  connubial  connections 
by  his  scholastic  business^  which  required  female 
superintendence.'*  Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  the 
disposition  so  aptly  associated  witli  his  name,  he 
married  in  1741,  for  his  second  wile,  (liies,  the 
younge?,t  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  KI].]i:ii. 
ston,  minister  of  Dalkeith,  who  had  died  in  1710. 
Love  was  subjected,  it  would  appear,  at  one  period 
of  bis  life  to  a  species  of  religious  prosecution,  on  an 
accusation  of  brewing  on  Sunday,  preferred  before 
(he  diurch  judicatories  by  Mr.  Syd^erf.  minister  of 
Dumbarton.  It  was  a  fiarlul  ch.iri^c  in  Sabbath- 
loving  .Scotland,  where  abstinence  from  nil  work  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  was  so  scrupulously  oljserved ; 
and  had  it  been  substantiated.  Love  would  not  only 
have  lost  his  situation,  but  also  his  respectability  in 
society.  But  tbe  evil  recoiled  upon  the  head  of  his 
over-zealous  a  H-Kor,  ati  i  the  minister,  says  ChalitK-r-, 
"after  a  judicial  tii.il,  was  ohliKed  to  make  a  pnhlii: 
apvology,  for  h.iviny  maliciously  accuse<i  c.iluiniH.-.ted 
innocence."  In  October,  1735,  he  was  aimointcd 
one  of  the  masters  of  tbe  high-school  of  Edin. 
burgh;  and  in  1737,  with  the  aiiistance  of  Ruddi* 
man  and  Robert  Hunter,  he  edited  a  ifwy  handsome 
edition  .  r  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  Buchanan, 
whii  'i  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
and  oht.iuicd  for  the  editor  in  1739  the  rectorship  of 
the  grammar-school  of  Dalkeith— a  situation  which 
has  for  •  long  period  been  deemed  of  considerable 
importance,  and  very  aUy  filled,  but  wbidi  would 
not  now  be  eonsideted  an  advancement  from  that 
which  Love  previously  enjoyc<l.  In  the  following 
year  he  en;^.agfil  i;i  the  controversy  about  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  Joluiston  and  liuclianan  as  translators 
of  tbe  Psalms,  known  by  the  name  of  bellum  Gram- 
waticale,  and  already  referred  to  in  our  memoir  of 
AftTHURjoKNStOM.  Hewas  of  coone  the  supporter 
of  the  wotk  he  had  edited.    **The  conquests  which 


vol.  u. 
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Love  had  made  over  Trotter  and  Laudei;"  says 
Chalmers,  "probably  gave  him  a  fondness  for  con- 
tiovennr."  In  1749  he  published  A  Vindication  of 
Mr.  George  Buchanan,  a  work  levelle<l  at  the  im- 
putations (jf  Camden  011  the  one  part,  ami  the  reflec- 
tions of  Ruddiman,  his  former  friend,  on  the  other. 
It  says  much  for  the  candour  of  Love  that  Chalmers 
allows  him  to  have  been  actuated  by  "honest  leal." 
The  chief  subject  of  discussion  was  the  alleged  pent- 
tence  of  Buchanan  on  bis  death-bed  on  account  of  his 
attacks  on  the  character  of  Queen  Mary.  In  July, 
1749,  in  his  old  age,  Ruddiman  published  an  answer, 
termed  Auimadversions  on  a  JmH  PamphUi  entitled 
A  Vindication  of  Mr.  George  Buchanan.  The  vener- 
able grammarian  survived  his  opponent,  who  died 
on  the  aoth  September,  1750^  at  tiw  age  of  fifty.five. 
Chalmers  admits  that  "he  was  certainly  an  eminent 
scholar,  an  excellent  teacher,  and  a  good  man." 

LOVE,  Rev.  John,  D.D.  This  profound  theo- 
logian and  eloquent  preacher,  was  bom  in  Paisley, 
on  June  4tb,  1757.  when  only  ten  vears  of  age  he 
beomie  a  student  of  the  untvetsity  01  Glasgow ;  and 
during  the  long  career  of  study  which  he  prosecuted 
at  th.at  ancient  seat  of  learning,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  classical  attainments,  and  his  proficiency 
in  the  several  departments  of  mathematics.  These 
studies  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life;  and  there 
are  several  yet  livbig  who  can  remember  his  happy 
facility  in  the  quotation  of  Grcdc  and  Roman  authors 
upon  atjy  subject  of  conversational  intercourse.  With 
the  contents  of  Scripture,  however,  which  formed 
liis  chief  study,  he  was  moie  conM  i  sant  still  ;  and 
even  before  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  had  read  the 
Bible,  according  to  his  own  statement,  six  times  over. 
A  fevonrite  practice,  which  he  continued  to  tbe  end 
of  hb  life,  was  to  write  short  daily  meditations,  in 
a  regular  scries,  upon  connected  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. These,  .as  well  as  his  sermons,  were  written 
in  short  hand,  and  therefore  unintelligible,  untU  the 
key  to  his  alphal>et  was  found  ;  and  from  this  dis- 
covery several  of  his  posthumous  discourses  weic  pnlK 
lishe(4  which  otherwise  would  never  have  seen  tbe 
light. 

Havir.<^  finished  the  appointed  course  of  study  at 
Colle}.;e,  ami  underj^one  the  usual  trials  of  presbytery, 
Mr,  l.n\i-  \v:is  liLLii-ed  a->  a  preacher  in  1778,  being 
then  only  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  employed  as  assistant  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Max- 
well, minister  of  Rutboglen,  near  Gbu^w;  in  178a 
be  was  trsnsferred  to  ureenoek,  where  he  officiatetl 
in  tlie  same  capacity  to  the  Rev.  David  Turner, 
mini>ter  of  the  west  or  old  parish;  and  here  lie  con- 
tinued till  the  <ieatli  of  Mr.  Turner  in  17S6.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  while  Mr.  Love  had  no  church 
patron,  or  at  least  an  efficient  one,  be  bad  not  that 
kind  of  popular  talent  which  aeancs  tbe  pcatest 
number  of  votes  among  town-ooundllors  or  seat- 
holders.  His  indeed  was  that  superior  excelUTce 
which  can  only  be  appreciate*!  by  the  judicious  lew, 
ami  in  consctiuence  of  a  considerable  acquaintance- 
ship. After  leaving  (Jreenock,  Mr.  Love,  toward  the 
close  of  1786,  was  called  to  the  ministerial  charge  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  congiwation  in  Artilleiy 
Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  and  liere  he  continnea 
to  labour  for  nearly  twelve  years.  It  w.is  indeed  r.f> 
inviting  field  for  one  of  his  pecidiar  t.-ilents.  I  lis, 
massive  and  profoutnl  [Ijli  Ii  j^y — his  sententious  style 
of  preaching,  in  which  cver^  sentence  was  an  aphor- 
isn— and  the  very  impressive  but  slow  and  almost 
monotooed  voice  in  which  bis  discourses  were  de- 
livered—were not  suited  to  the  church-going  citizens 
of  London,  who  requiretl  a  livelier  manner  and  more 
buoyant  style  of  oratory.    From  these  causes,  added 
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to  the  ignorance  of  the  linglish  about  T'rcshytcrian- 
ism  ill  yoncral,  and  the  tcntlcncy  of  thf  Sc  dili  m 
London  to  forsake  the  church  of  their  fathers,  Mr. 
Love's  place  of  meeting  wn  but  slenderly  attended, 
while  ms  nuneasa  ntCMlierinMi  UtUe  known  be- 
yond its  wdb.  One  importaot  woffc,  however,  was 
coinnHtted  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Love,  from  which, 
perhaps,  more  rvnl  usefulness  redounded  than  could 
nave  bt'cu  lierivcd  from  mere  pulpit  po]n;L"irity.  He 
was  one  of  those  huiiuurcd  men  u  hn  rolled  away  the 
vepitMCh  from  Protestantism,  as  not  being  a  mission- 
aiy,  anid  thenfore  not  a  eenuine,  church  of  Christ — 
a  serioas  cbaif^e  that  had  often  been  brought  agahut 
it  by  the  Papbts — by  his  exertions  and  eflective  aid 
in  founding  the  Ivondon  Missionary  Society.  This 
occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in 
London.  Often  he  afterwards  reverted  with  delight 
to  i!k'  fact  of  his  having  written  the  first  circular  by 
which  the  originators  of  this  important  society  were 
called  together,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  themselves 
into  a  difecloiy,  and  oiganizing  their  pun  of  action ; 
and  when  the  sodetj  was  embodied,  he  was  very 
jTropcrly  niipointcd  one  of  ils  sccrct.nrics.  One  itii- 
portuiit  (iuty  which  he  had  to  dischaige  ui  this  capa- 
city was,  to  sclci  t  the  fittest  agents  for  missionary 
cull  1] 'rise  over  !lu-  ticwly-opened  field  of  the  South 
Sea  Iil.ui  1.  Not  rest. 11^  satisfied  with  this  onerous 
and  Mimewhal  critical  duty,  he  endcavonrie<l  to  qualify 
the  niarionBiles  for  thdr  tr)'ing  office,  by  planning 
foch  a  series  of  discourses  upon  the  principal  <loc- 
trines  of  revelation  as  he  ju(lj,'ed  would  be  best  fitted 
to  persuade  a  pnmitivc.  simple-minded  people,  and 
which  would  serve  as  models,  or  at  least  as  sugges- 
tions, for  the  use  of  the  Christian  teachers  who  were 
to  l>e  sent  among  them.  With  this  view  he  wrote 
and  published  a  volume,  under  the  title  otAdimsts 
tt  lie  InhMUaUt  tf  OtduUe*  It  was  a  series  of 
short  dfaeourses  vpon  the  chief  and  simplest  |>oints 

of  Christian  tlieolo^y,  and  such  as  wtT(!  thuui^lit  tK■^t 
suited,  by  their  earnest,  inipassioncti  style,  to  be 
;irl'!irss(vl  to  the  poetical  children  of  nature,  seated 
k>eneath  the  spreading  shadow  of  their  cedars,  or 
around  the  genial  glow  of  their  council-fire.  And 
eloquent  indeed  were  these  strange  model  discourses, 
ana  nidi  as  the  Christian  world — especially  the 

young,  who  devoured  them  with  delight  and  wonder 
— have  seldom  seen  within  the  range  ol  (lu  i i|- p^ml.iI 
authorship.  But  little  xs  yet  were  the  Si>uth  Sea 
islanders  known,  for  whose  behalf  these  sermons 
were  written,  and  it  wa.s  soon  enough  discovered 
that  they  were  more  prone  to  eat  a  missionary  than 
to  digest  his  doctrines.  But  that  tndi  mvenii^  <m- 
tknf^kap  should  be  changed  into  men,  such  be- 
aottea  idmaters  into  Christians,  and  the  principles  of 
humanihr,  civilization,  and  order  be  establislunl 
among  tnem — and  that,  too,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
generation—wxs  certainly  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the 
most  encouraging  achievement  which  modem  mis- 
aionacy  enterprise  has  yet  accomplished.  Mr.  Love 
was  permitted  to  witness  the  dawn  of  this  bright 
morning  of  promise,  after  so  deep  a  midnight  of 
dcsixnidency ;  anil  he  saw  his  por:r  ( >tahcite,-in ,  chris- 
tianized, althoui^h  the  process  had  dilkrcd  fium  his 
pLins  and  .n  tiLijiatinns. 

In  1798  Mr.  l  ove's  official  connection  with  Lon- 
don and  the  Missionary  Society  terminated,  and  two 
years  aftervrards  he  was  called  to  the  ministerial 
dutfipof  a  chapd  of  ease  newly  formed  in  Anderston, 
thenoneof  thcsuburbsof  Glasgow.  I  le  must  have  felt 
it  a  happy  change  from  the  echoes  of  the  lonely  walls 
in  .\rtiller)'  Street,  to  a  populous  city,  in  which  his 
training  for  the  ministry  had  commenced,  and  where 
he  could  find  a  congenial  people  by  whom  his  worth 
would  be  fiilly  ^picdatcd.   In  Glasgow,  aooofd- 
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ingly,  he  soon  gathered  a  congregation,  by  whom  he 
w.xs  enthusiastically  Iwlove^i,  and  who  rejoiced  under 
his  pastoral  charge  to  the  close  of  his  valuable  life. 
Here  also  he  selected  for  his  friend  and  chief  com- 
panion  the  Rev.  Dr.  Balfour,  of  the  H^h  Church, 
Glasgow— of  whom  a  memoir  has  been  given  in  this 
work — a  congenial  Vpbit  in  learning,  t.alent,  ]>icty, 
and  apostolic  zeal.  Besides  his  labours  in  the  pulpit, 
to  which  he  brought  all  his  powers  of  study  and  close 
application,  as  well  as  the  resources  of  a  singularly 
vigorous  and  richly  endowed  intellect,  Mr.  Love  held 
the  office  of  secieUiy  of  the  Clawow  Missionaiy 
Society,  and  picsided  In  Its  chief  enterprise,  the 
establishment  of  the  mission  to  Callhuia.  Notwith- 
standi|ig  his  habitual  rcscrvcand  dislike  of  popularity, 
his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  theologian  was  so 
fully  acknowledged,  that  in  November,  1815,  he 
was  invited  to  be  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  pro- 
fessorship of  dignity,  at  that  time  vacant  in  King's 
College,  .Aberdeen.  Mr.  Love  complied;  but  not- 
withstanding his  fitness  fat  the  chair,  which  waa 
tested  by  long  trial  and  examination,  the  question 
was  one  not  so  much  of  ability  and  learning  ns  of 
patty  feeling;  and  the  McMlerates  Ixeiiig  still  in  the 
ascendant  were  enabled  to  return  a  candidate  of  their 
uu-n  election.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Love  was  hon- 
oured with  the  degree  of  Doctor  la  Divini^.  After 
this  the  quiet  unoatentatioat  comae  of  the  good  man 
went  on  in  its  wonted  tenor,  until  the  caies  and 
toils  of  the  CaflTre  mission,  already  giviiv  tokens 
of  those  dangers  by  which  it  was  afterwaros  all  but 
overthrown,  tasked  the  sensitive  spirit  of  Dr.  l.uve 
for  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  until  December 
17,  1825,  when  death  terminated  his  aiixictiet, 
in  the  ilx^'iiiiilh  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  as  a  pulpit  orator  that  Dr.  Love  was  best 
known  and  most  highly  appreciated  In  Gla«gew, 
although  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  fudi  as  sel- 
dom wins  the  popular  favour.  With  little  action, 
his  utterance  was  slow,  his  countenance  cnlm  .and 
even  stern,  and  his  voice  deep  ami  ur.eliangeti,  ex- 
cept in  sonic  sudden  burst  of  emotion  that  lasted 
only  for  .1  i:u>ment; — but  even  as  such,  there  was  a 
dignity  in  that  mode  of  preaching  which  reminded 
the  hearer  of  an  ancient  prophet  rather  than  a  modem 
minister,  which  compclle<i  attention  at  theUMMlWBt, 
an<l  furnisheil  matter  for  subsequent  meditation. 
.Such  also  was  hii  iK-aiiiii^'  in  everyday  life,  except 
when  under  some  cheerful  emotion,  and  then  he 
could  l)ecome  the  happiest  of  the  gay  and  wittiest 
of  the  witty.  These  were  glimpses  of  sunshine  all 
the  more  deligfatiul  because  they  were  only 
sional  and  unexpected. 

From  his  retiring  spirit,  that  shrunk  from  popular 
distinction,  and  from  the  general  state  of  his  health, 
that  agreed  best  with  retirement  and  tranquillity,  the 
authorship  of  Dr.  Love  has  been  limited,  comparc<i 
with  his  well-luiown  talcnu  and  the  wishes  of  liis 
many  admirers.  During  his  own  lifctimi^  indeed, 
hejpubltsbed  nothtatg,  as  far  as  is  knowi^  cicept  his 
Addmm  to  the  PtofU  of  OiakeiU,  and  a  fcw  sermons. 
After  his  death,  however,  a  careful  research  among 
his  papers  enabled  his  fnends  to  give  the  following 
jKlstlnumm^  works  to  the  world — deprivetl,  l:owever, 
of  that  careful  correctness  which  his  own  revising  jK-n 
would  undoubtedly  have  bestowed  on  them:— I.  A 
reprint  of  sermons  preached  by  htm  on  vatioas  public 
occasions;  including  also  his  OtaheiteaB  kM&tma. 
This  volume  was  republishetl  soon  aflsr  Dr.  Love's 
death.  2.  Two  volumes  of  sermons  and  lectures, 
from  his  unreviscd  manuscrip'ts.  Tliese  were  pub- 
lished in  1 829.  3.  In  1838  was  published  a  volume 
containing  aboot  three  hundrnl  ot  his  letters.  4.  In 
1853  a  volttme  oontabiing  thir^^four  sennons^  which 
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he  preached  in  the  West  Church,  Greenock,  diiring 
the  yrars  1784-5.  Finally,  in  1857  8  were  published 
in  two  volumes  8vo,  "  A/emormls  of  the  Rei'.  John 
Lavtf  D.D.y  consisting  of  Diary,  Reminiscences,  and 
Original  Pa()crs.  Edited  by  the  Committee  introsted 
•witn  the  Charge  of  his  Unpu})Kshed  Papers." 

LOW,  Gf.orc.k,  an  inj^'cnnius  naliirali^t.  wns  boni 
at  Eil/.cl  in  Forfarshire,  in  thcvcar  1746.  He  was 
cducate<I  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  St. 
Andrews,  and  aftfrwaids  was  tutor  in  the  liunily  of 
Mr.  Gnham  at  Stromness  in  Otknejr*  During  his 
residence  at  this  place,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph) 
Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  arrived  at  the  island,  on 
their  return  from  the  Last  voya<;c  of  discovery,  in 
which  Caj>taiii  t'. lok  !i)st  his  life;  an<l  Mr.  I^w, 
having  aquircd  a  ta&te  for  natural  history,  was  much 
noticed  by  these  distinguished  philosophen,  and  was 
requested  to  accompany  them  in  tbdr  excarskms 
through  the  Orknqn^  and  also  to  tlie  Shetland 
Islands,  which  be  aoBOidingly  did. 

In  1774  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministerial  charge 
of  the  parish  of  Hirsay  and  Staray,  on  the  mainland 
of  Orkney,  to  which  he  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  employing  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  nature. 
Considering  the  disadvantages  of  his  situation,  his 
siiGceis  was  hi^y  creditawe.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
with  his  accttrtomcd  xeal  for  the  promotion  of  science, 
introdaced  him  to  Mr.  Pennant,  by  whose  advice  he 
cn^iLjcfl  to  undertake  a  F.uniii  Oraidetisis  and  a 
J-iont  On-iJi/i-iisis.  Before  these  works  could  be  given 
to  the  world,  he  died,  in  1795.  The  MSS.  of  the 
former  work,  with  his  zoological  collections,  and 
the  manuscript  of  a  translation  of  Toifieus'  History 

Orktuyt  tweealbti  by  Mr.  Low*  came  into  the 
poneadon  of  Mr.  Geoiige  PWon,  the  eminent  nnti- 
qnaiy,  at  whose  decease  they  were  sold  to  different 
persons.  The  Fauna  was  published  in  181 3,  410,  by 
\V.  1*'.  Leach,  M.D.,  F. L.S.,  and  forms  a  very  in- 
teresting addition  to  the  natural  history  of  ihe  British 
Islands.  The  Flora  has  not  Ixrcn  discovcre<l.  A 
toar  through  Orkney  and  Shetland,  containing  hints 
rehtive  to  their  ancient,  modem,  and  natural  history, 
was  also  prepared  for  the  press  by  this  industrious 
individual,  but,  owing  to  bis  premature  death,  was 
never  pubiished. 

IX5WE,  John,  a  poet  of  consideriblc  celebrity, 
though  the  author  of  only  one  small  lyrical  piece 
which  has  acquired  popularity,  was  bom  at  Kennx>rc 
in  the  stewartiy  of  KirkcodlH^ght,  in  the  year  I7$a 
His  father  was  gardener  to  Mr.  Gordon  of  iCenmore, 
son  ofthf  unfortunate  Viscount  Kcnmorc;  and  young 
Low  e  wa-.  reared  to  the  bunness  of  a  country  w  eaver.  1 
Having,  li(i\w\'.  r,  a  strong  desire  of  rising  above  his 
native  lot,  he  fitted  hmiself  by  his  own  exertions  for 
entering  an  academical  oreor  at  the  university  of 
Edinbttish,  where  bis  exnenset  woe  chiefly  defrayed, 
it  if  saio^  by  friends  whom  he  bad  secured  by  his 
agreeable  character  and  evident  talenti.  AVhile  pur- 
suing the  study  of  divinity,  he  was  engaged  as  family 
tutor  by  a  eiuuitry  gentleman  of  his  native  district, 
Mr.  M'Ghie  of  Airds.  The  residence  of  this  gentle- 
man, xs  partly  implied  by  its  Celtic  appellation,  was 
situate  on  a  piece  of  lofty  and  picturesque  ground, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  I>ee  wtth  Ae  long  narrow- 
lake  in  which  the  Ken  meets  with  that  ifm.  I  -owe, 
already  addicted  to  versification,  rejoiced  with  a  jwet's 
ardour  in  the  bcaurifu!  -Leiii  iy  of  the  Airds,  amidst 
which  he  constructed  an  arbour,  still  calle<l  "Lowe's 
seal."  He  here  composed  a  cunsideralile  number 
of  poems,  fragments  of  which  are  still  recollected  in 
the  district;  and  here  also  he  became  attached  to  one 
of  the  beautiful  daughters  of  his  employer,  who^  it  Is  to 


be  supposed,  must  have  materially  added  to  the  inspir- 
ing powers  of  the  scenery.  His  happy  lyric,  entitled 
Marys  Dream,  but  for  which,  in  all  probability,  he 
never  would  have  been  heard  of  beyond  his  native 
district,  was  written  at  the  Airds,  in  reference  to  the 
death  of  a  gentleman  named  Miller,  a  surgeon,  at 
sea,  who  w-as  attached  to  the  sister  of  his  own  mis- 
tress, and  i)eri>hed  in  the  manner  ik-scribed  in  the 
poem. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  remarkable  production  it 
would  now  be  superfluous  to  speak :  it  caught  at 
once  the  popular  favour,  and  retains  it  unimpahed  to 
the  present  hour,  so  tluit  we  Stilt  hear  the  pathetic 

echo  of  "Mary,  weep  nac  mair  for  me,"  in  all  its 
original  tenderness.  The  knowleflge  of  it  also  has 
Ixen  more  widely  spread  in  consequence  of  its  ap- 
pearing both  in  a  Scotch  and  an  £ngii&h  version,  the 
ibrmer  commencing  wldi^~» 

«'Tlw  noon  had  cBmbM  dw  higliMt  hiD 
wjmv  iflipcs  Mb  ■voon  niv  wv . 

while  the  latter  less  poetically  begins  with— 

"Tha  nooo  bad  clinb'd  the  WabwtbiU 
Tbat  rises  sV  the  aoaree  «  Dee;* 

Of  course  the  former  version  has  obtained  the  prefep» 
cnce,  and  is  prolxibly  the  form  in  w  hich  it  was  ori- 
ginally composed.  Indeed,  it  is  supposed,  w  ith  con- 
siderable justice,  that  Lowe  liad  no  hand  in  the 
English  version,  and  that  the  striking  excellence  of 
Afar/s  Dream  obtained  for  it  an  EngUsh  paraphrast, 
by  whidi  it  became  as  popular  in  the  south  as  in  the 
north  of  our  island  Another  class  of  critics,  how- 
ever, have  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty,  by  sup- 
posing that  Lowe  wrote  thesoag  both  in  Lowland 
hcolcii  and  in  English. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Lowe,  though  he  seems  to 
have  completed  his  theological  studies,  ever  became 
a  licentiate  of  the  Scottish  church.  In  1773  he  was 
induced  to  proceed  to  America,  in  order  to  become 
family  tutor  to  a  brother  of  the  illustrious  Washing, 
ton.  He  subscfjuently  set  up  a  boarding  academy 
at  Fredericksluirg  in  Virginia,  whieli  suiceeded  lor 
a  time,  but  afterwards  failed.  Before  leaving  Scot- 
land, he  Iiad  interchanged  pledges  of  mutual  love 
with  Miss  M'(}hic,  and  it  was  aadefstood  that  their 
marriage  should  take  place  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
properl  V  settled  in  life.  The  lapse  of  years— distance 

hopelessness,  perhaps,  of  ever  reaching  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  fortune,  and  not  impossibly  the  inter- 
vention of  seven  years  of  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, conspired  to  annul  this  engagement;  and  the 
parties  eventually  married  different  indi\nduals  in 
their  respective  countries.  Ix>we  is  charged  by  his 
biograpben  with  glaring  infidelity  to  his  promise; 
but  the  case  is  too  obsciurely  related  to  enable  as  to 
ji)in  in  the  censure  which  he  has  thus  incurred.  He 
eventually  paid  his  addresses  to  a  Virginian  la  ly,  who 
rejected  them,  but  whose  sister  had  conceived  for 
him  a  violent  affection,  and  whom  he  afterwards 
married,  from  a  sentiment,  .as  he  expresses  it,  of 
gratitude.  At  what  time  this  took  place  has  not 
been  stated  by  his  bioigiapher^  but  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  account  given  ^  that  IndMdual,  to  resist 
the  impression  that  it  was  almost  half  a  lifetime  after 
his  cng.Tgcment  at  the  Airds.  His  wife  proved 
totally  unworthy  of  his  atTettiuns,  and,  by  ilriving 
him  for  relief  to  the  bottle,  caused  his  death  under 
the  most  miserable  circumstances,  about  the  year 
1798.  This  succession  of  events  appean  from  Mr. 
Gillespie's  tmnative  to  have  beeft  nqiid:  hence  it  is 
allowable  to  conjecture  that  at  kaxt  twenty  years 
must  have  elapsed  between  his  patting  with  Miss 
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but  not  a  stone  i»  there  on  which  to  write,  'Mary, 
weep  no  more  for  me.'"  ' 


IfGUswid  his  unhappy  union  to  anotlicr.    If  such  '  Fredericksburj;,  under  the  shade  of  two  pa1m-trees$ 
WM  the  case,  we  cm  nardiy  sec  how  the  most  ardent  " 
Impressions  of  youth  could  ha%'c  been  maintained  at 
ntch  a  and  under  the  continued  de(»easion 

of  drcBimtances  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  which 
is  acknowlc>!i;cd  by  the  biographer,  and  which  must 
have  tended  so  iruicli  tu  make  sick  the  liearts  of  both 


parties. 

A  letter  from  Virginia,  from  an  early  friend  of  the 
poet,  gave  the  following  particulars  respecting  his 
death:—  "  That  perceiving  nis end diawinj^ near, and 
wishing  to  die  in  peace  away  from  his  own  wictdied 
walls,  he  mounted  a  sorry  palfrey,  and  rode  some 
di^.tance  to  the  house  of  a  friend.  So  mucli  was  he 
debilitated  th.it  scarcely  couhl  he  al;^iit  in  the  court 
and  walk  into  the  house.  Afterwards,  however,  he 
revived  a  little,  and  enjoyetl  some  hours  of  that 
vivacity  which  was  peculiar  to  him.  Hut  this  was 
but  the  last  fiiint  gleams  of  a  setting  sun ;  for  on  the 
third  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  houie  of  his  friend, 
he  braubed  his  last   He  now  Iks  boried  near 


The  wretched  woman  to  whom  he  had  beenvnited 
made  no  faiquiries  after  her  hnsband  for  more  than  a 

month  afterwai  !  ,  wlicn  -hes.-nt  C  r  hi':  Idr.e.  which 
had  been  previously  sold  In  .!ili,iy  tl.e  c\])<  riscs  of 
i!u  funeral. 


Lowe  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  handsome  man, 
of  quidc  aad  livtty  sfftthenrioo,  and  Toy  agreeable 
as  a  companion.    His  icpatatioi%ss  a  poet  has  the 

strange  peculiarity  of  lestnig  on  one  small  bdlld. 

That,  however,  has  melody,  pathos,  and  imagery  of 
no  common  character,  and  will  probably  be  always 
reckoned  among  the  happiest  small  jiieces  in  the 
English  language.  Some  fragments  of  his  other  com- 
positions are  given  in  Cromek's  Remains;  but  they 
do  not  rise  one  step  above  the  cold  second-rate  pas- 
tonl  epics  of  the  penod. 
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